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PRAYERS. 


A  PRATER  BEFORE  SERMON. 

O  Lomj>  God,  fonntain  of  life,  giter  of  all  good 
JaogB,  who  givest  to  man  the  bleaaed  hope  of 
eternal  life  by  our  Lord  Jeaua  Christ,  ana  hast 
promiaed  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him ; 
be  present  with  ua  in  the  dispensation  of  thy  holy 
word  [and  aacraments*]  ;  grant  that  we,  being 
presenred  from  all  evil  by  thy  power,  and,  amonj; 
the  diYersities  of  opinions  and  judgments  in  this 
world,  from  all  errors  and  false  doctrines,  and  led 
into  all  truth  by  the  conduct  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
may  for  ever  obev  thy  heavenly  calling :  thst  we 
nay  not  be  only  nearers  of  the  word  of  life,  but 
doers  also  of  good  works,  keeping  faith  and  a  good 
eonscience,  Uving  an  unblamable  life,  usefallv 
and  charitably,  religiously  and  prudently,  in  all 
sodHneaa  and  honesty,  before  thee  our  God,  and 
before  all  the  world,  that,  at  the  end  of  our  morul 
life,  we  may  enter  into  the  light  and  life  of  God, 
to  sing  praiaea  and  eternal  hymns  to  the  glorv  of 
thy  name  in  eternal  ages,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    AmeiL 


In  whose  Name  lei  us  Tpray^  in  the  words  ukuk 
Himsdf  commanded t  sayings 
Ova  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
thy  name ;  thsr  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  dona 
in  earth,  as  it  is  in  neaven  ;  give  ua  this  day  our 
daily  bread ;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us:  and  lead 
ua  not  into  temptation,  but  dbliver  us  nrom  evil : 
for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever  anaever.    AmeiL 


A  PRAYER  AFTER  SERMON. 

Lord,  pity  and  pardon,  direct  and  bless,  sanc- 
tify and  save  us  all.  Give  repentance  to  all  that 
live  in  sin,  and  perseverance  to  all  thy  sons  and 
servants  for  his  sake,  who  is  thy  beloved,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  praise 
and  adoration,  love  and  obedience,  now  and  f<^ 
evermore.    Amen. 


SERMON  I.    ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

DOOMSDAY  BOOK;  OR,  CHRIST'S  ADVENT  TO  JVDOBIENT. 


Fer  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
«f  Christ ;  thai  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done^ 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad. — 2  Cor.  v.  10. 

Virtus  and  vice  are  so  essentially  distin- 
guished, and  the  distinction  b  so  necessary 
to  be  obsenred  in  order  to  the  well-being  of 
men  in  private,  and  in  societies,  that  to 
divide  them  in  themselves,  and  to  separate 
them  by  sufficient  notices,  and  to  distinguish 
them  by  rewards,  hath  been  designed  by  all 
laws,  by  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  by  the 
order  of  things,  by  their  proportions  to  good 
or  evil;  and  the  expectations  of  men  have 

*  Tfab  clause  is  to  be  omhted,  if  there  be  no 
MaBmeDt  that  dity.  / 


been  framed  accordingly:  that  virtue  may 
have  a  proper  seat  in  the  will  and  in  the  af- 
fections, and  may  become  amiable  by  its  own 
excellencies  and  its  appendant  blessing;  and 
that  vice  may  be  as  natural  an  enemy  to 
a  man  as  a  wolf  to  a  lamb,  and  as  darkness 
to  light:  destructive  of  its  being,  and  a 
contradiction  of  its  nature.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  all  the  world  hath  armed  itself 
against  vice,  and,  by  all  that  is  wise  and 
sober  amongst  men,  hath  taken  the  part  of 
virtue,  adorning  it  with  glorious  appella- 
tives, encouraging  it  by  rewards,  entertain- 
ing it  with  sweetness,  and  commanding  it  by 
edicts,  fortifying  it  with  defensatives,  and 
twining  it  in  all  artificial  compliances ;  aU 
this  is  short  of  man's  necess\iY  *•  ^oi  i^v^'vfii^ 

a2  ^ 


CHRIST^S   ADVENT   TO   JUDGMENT. 
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in  all  modest  men,  secure  their  actions  in 
theatres  and  highways,  in  markets  and 
churches,  before  the  eye  of  judges,  and  in 
the  society  of  witnesses ;  but  the  actions  of 
closets  and  chambers,  the  designs  and 
thoughts  of  men,  their  discourses  in  dark 
places,  and  the  mictions  of  retirements  and  of 
the  night,  are  left  indifferent  to  virtue  or  to 
vice ;  and  of  these,  as  man  can  take  no  cog- 
nizance, so  he  can  make  no  coercitive ;  and 
therefore  above  one  half  of  human  actions  is, 
by  the  laws  of  man,  left  unregarded  and 
unprovided  for.  And,  besides  this,  there 
are  some  men  who  are  bigger  than  laws, 
and  some  are  bigger  than  judges,  and  some 
judges  have  lessened  themselves  by  fear  and 
cowardice,  by  bribery  and  flattery,  by  iniqui- 
ty and  compliance ;  and  where  they  have 
not,  yet  they  have  notices  but  of  few  causes; 
and  there  are  some  sins  so  popular  and  uni- 
versal, that  to  punish  them  is  either  impos- 
sible or  intolerable ;  and  to  question  such, 
would  betray  the  weakness  of  the  public 
rods  and  axes,  and  represent  the  sinner  to  be 
stronger  than  the  power  that  is  appointed  to 
be  his  bridle.  And,  after  all  this,  we  find 
sinners  so  prosperous  that  they  escape,  so 
potent  that  they  fear  not ;  and  sin  is  made 
•afe  when  it  grows  great } 

— Facere  omnia  emv^ 

Non  impune  lioet,  nisi  dam  focis— — 

and  innocence  is  oppressed,  and  the  poor 
cues,  and  he  hath  no  helper ;  and  he  is  op- 
pressed, and  he  wants  a  patron.  And  for 
these  and  many  other  concurrent  causes,  if 
you  reckon  all  the  causes  that  come  before 
all  the  judicatories  of  the  world,  though  the 
litigious  are  too  many,  and  the  matters  of 
instance  are  intricate  and  numerous,  yet  the 
personal  and  criminal  are  so  few,  that  of 
two  thousand  sins  that  cry  aloud  to  God  for 
vengeance,  scarce  tvi'o  are  noted  by  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  chastised  by  the  hand  of  justice. 
It  must  follow  from  hence,  that  it  is  but  rea- 
^nable,  for  the  interest  of  virtue  and  the 
necessities  of  the  world,  that  the  private 
should  be  judged,  and  virtue  should  be  tied 
upon  the  spirit,  and  the  poor  should  be  re- 
lieved, and  the  oppressed  should  appeal,  and 
the  noise  of  widows  should  be  heard,  and 
the  saints  should  stand  upright,  and  the 
cause  that  was  ill-judged  should  be  judged 
over  again,  and  tyrants  should  be  called  to 
account,  and  our  thoughts  should  be  exa- 
mined, and  our  secret  actions  viewed  on  aU 
sides,  and  the  infinite  number  of  sins  which 
escape  here,  should  not  escape  finally.  And 
therefore  God  hath  so  ordained  it,  that  there 
^^bea  day  of  doom,  wherein  all  that  are 


let  alone  by  men,  shall  be  questioned  bt 
God,  and  every  word  and  every  action  shall 
receive  its  just  recompense  of  reward.  **For 
we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 

Ta  IBuu  tov  aufia/tos,  so  it  is  in  the  best 
copies,  not  ta  6m,  **the  things  done  in 
the  body,*'  so  we  commonly  read  it  "the 
things  proper  or  due  to  the  body,"  so 
the  expression  is  more  apt  and  proper ;  for 
not  only  what  is  done  dta  aM^<aro(,  ''by  the 
body,"  but  even  the  acts  of  abstracted  un- 
derstanding and  volition,  the  acts  of  reflec- 
tion and  choice,  acts  of  self-love  and  admira- 
tion, and  whatever  else  can  be  supposed  the 
proper  and  peculiar  act  of  the  soul  or  of  the 
spirit,  is  to  be  accounted  for  at  the  day  of 
judgement :  and  even  these  may  be  called  I6uk 
t€v  <foifuj^*4,  because  these  are  the  acts  of  the 
man  in  the  state  of  conjunction  with  the  body. 
The  words  have  in  them  no  other  difficulty  or 
variety,  but  contain  a  great  truth  of  the  big- 
gest interest,  and  one  of  the  most  material 
constitutive  articles  of  the  whole  religion, 
and  the  greatest  endearment  of  our  duty  in 
the  whole  world.  Things  are  so  ordered  by 
the  great  Lord  of  all  the  creatures,  that  what> 
soever  we  do  or  suffer  shall  be  called  to  ac- 
count, and  this  account  shall  be  exact,  and 
the  sentence  shall  be  just,  and  the  reward 
shall  be  great;  all  the  evils  of  the  world 
shall  be  amended,  and  the  injustices  shau  be 
repud,  and  the  Divine  Providence  shall  be 
vindicated,  and  virtue  and  vice  shall  forever 
be  remarked  by  their  separate  dwellings  and 
rewards. 

This  is  that  which  the  apostle,  in  the  next 
verse,  calls  "  the  terror  of  the  Lord."  It  is 
hia  terror,  because  himself  shall  appear  in 
his  dress  of  majesty  and  robes  of  justice; 
and  it  is  Ida  terror,  because  it  is,  of  all  tilings 
in  the  world,  the  most  formidable  in  itself, 
and  it  is  most  fearful  to  us,  where  shall  be 
acted  the  interest  and  final  sentence  of  eter- 
nity :  and  because  it  is  so  intended,  I  shall 
all  the  way  represent  it  as  "  the  Lord's  ter- 
ror," that  we  may  be  afraid  of  sin,  for  the 
destruction  of  which  this  terror  is  intended. 
1.  Therefore,  we  will  consider  the  persons 
that  are  to  be  judged,  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  advantages  or  our  sorrows ;  "  We 
must  all  appear."  2.  The  judge  and  his 
judgement-seat ;  "before  the  judgement-seat 
of  Christ."  3.  The  sentence  that  they  are 
to  receive;  "tlie  things  due  to  the  body, 
good  or  bad\"  aecotdix^^aa'we  now  please, 
I  but  then  canikoX  a\\et.   "^i^rf  ol  ^««ft  Xi^ 
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iiessed  with  circumstances  of  affliction  and 
afinghtment  to  those,  to  whom  such  terrors 
shall  appertain  as  a  portion  of  their  in- 
heritance. 

1.  The  persons  who  are  to  he  judged ; 
eren  you,  and  I,  and  all  the  world ;  kings 
and  priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty 
ind  the  easy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  prevailing  tyrant  and 
the  oppressed  party,  shall  aU  appear  to  re- 
ceive their  symbol;  and  this  is  so  far  from 
abating  any  thing  of  its  terror  and  our  dear 
concernment,  that  it  much  increases  it :  for, 
although  concerning  precepts  and  discourses, 
we  are  apt  to  neglect  in  particular,  what  is 
recommended  in  general,  and  in  incidences 
of  mortality    and   sad  events,  the   singu- 
larity of  the  chance  heightens  the  appre- 
hension of  the  evil;  yet  it  is  so  by  ac- 
cident, and  only  in  regard  of  our  imper- 
fection; it  being  an  effect  of  self-love,  or 
some  little  creeping  envy,  which  adheres  too 
often  to  the  unfortunate  and  miserable ;  or 
else,  because  the  sorrow  is  apt  to  increase 
by  being  apprehended  to  be  a  rare  case,  and 
a  singular  unworthiness  in  him  who  is  af- 
flicted, otherwise  than  is  common  to  the 
sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin,  and 
brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his 
usual  accidents;  yet  in  final  and  extreme 
events,  the  multitude  of  suflTerers  does  not 
lessen  but  increase  the  sufferings ;  and  when 
the  first  day  of  judgment  happened,  that 
(I  mean)  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters 
upon  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled 
like  the  fLood,  and  every  man  saw  his  friend 
perish,  and  the  neighbours  of  hb  dwelling, 
and  the  relatives  of  his  house,  and  the 
sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesteiday's  bride, 
and  the  new-bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the 
family,  and  the  honour  of  the  kindred,  all 
dying  or  dead,  drenched  in  water,  and  ,the 
Divine  vengeance;  and  then  they  had  no 
place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
souls ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel, 
DO  sanctuary  high  enough  to  keep  them  from 
the  vengeance  that  rained  down  from  heaven: 
and  so  it  shall  be  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  that  world  and  this,  and  ail  that  shall 
be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Red  sea,  and  be  all  baptized  with  the 
same  fire,  and  be  involved  in  the  same  cloud, 
in  which  shall  be  thunderings  and  terrors  in- 
finite ;  every  man's  fear  shall  be  increased 
by  his  neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the  amaze- 
ment that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall 
Qoite  as  the  sparks,  of  a  raging  furnace,  into 
a  ^be  of  fire»  and  mil  upon  its  own  priDci- 
file,  and  incieaMe  by  direct  appeanncea  and 


intolerable  reflections.  He  that  stands  in  a 
church-yard  in  tlfe  time  of  a  great  plague, 
and  hears  the  passing-bell  perpetually  telling 
the  sad  stories  of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of 
infected  bodies  pressing  to  their  graves,  and 
others  sick  and  tremulous,  and  death,  dress- 
ed up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow,  round 
about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit 
by  the  variety  of  his  sorrow :  and  at  dooms- 
day, when  the  terrors  are  universal,  besides 
that  it  is  itself  so  much  greater,  because 
it  can  afinght  the  whole  world,  it  is  also 
made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sor- 
rowful influence ;  grief  being  then  strongly 
infectious,  when  there  is  no  variety  of  state, 
but  an  entire  kingdom  of  fear ;  and  amaze- 
ment is  the  king  of  all  our  passions,  and  all 
the  world  its  subjects:  and  that  shriek 
must  needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fear- 
fully cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle 
with  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel,  with  the 
thunders  of  the  dying  and  groaning  heavens, 
and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving  world,  when 
the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake  into 
dissolution  and  eternal  ashes.  But  this 
general  consideration  may  be  heightened 
with  four  or  five  circumstances. 

1.  Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of 
angels,  and  men  and  women  shall  then  ap- 
pear ;  it  is  a  huge  assembly,  when  the  men 
of  one  kingdom,  the  men  of  one  age  in  a 
single  province,  are  gathered  together  into 
heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder ;  but  then, 
all  kingdoms  of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that 
ever  mustered,  all  the  world  that  Augustus 
Csesar  taxed,  ail  those  hundreds  of  millions 
that  were  slain  in  all  the  Roman  wars,  from 
Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken  into  prin- 
cipalities and  small  exarchates;  all  these, 
and  all  that  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that 
did  descend  from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at 
once  be  represented;  to  which  account  if  we 
add  the  armies  of  heaven,  the  nine  orders 
of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  numbers 
in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  num- 
bers fit  to  express  the  majesty  of  that  God, 
and  the  terror  of  that  Judge,  who  is  (he 
Lord  and  Father  of  all  that  unimaginable 
multitude.  "Erit  terror  ingens  tot  simul 
tantorumque  populoram."* 

2.  In  this  great  multitude  we  shall  meet 
all  those,  who,  by  their  example  and  their 
holy  precepts,  have,  like  tapers,  enkindled 
with  a  beam  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  en- 
lightened us,  and  taught  us  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  justice.     There  we  «\ia)i  «««  ^ 
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those  good  men,  whom  Qod  sent  to  preach 
to  us,  and  recall  us  from  human  follies  and 
inLuman  practices :  and  when  we  espy  the 
good  man,  that  chid  us  for  our  last  drunken- 
ness or  adulteries,  it  shall  then  also  be  rememi- 
bered  how  we  mocked  at  counsel,  and  were 
civilly  modest  at  the  reproof,  but  laughed 
when  the  man  was  gone,  and  accepted  it  for 
a  religious  compliment,  and  took  our  leaves, 
and  went  and  did  the  same  again.    But  then 
things  shall  put  on  another  face ;  and  that 
we  smiled  at  here  and  slighted  fondly,  shall 
then  be  the  greatest  terror  in  the  world ; 
men  shall  feel  that  they  once  laughed  at 
their  own  destruction,  and  rejected  health 
when  it  was  offered  by  a  man  of  God  upon 
no  other  condition,  but  that  they  would  be 
wise,  and  not  be  in  love  with  death.    Then 
they  shall  perceive,  that  if  they  had  obeyed 
an  easy  and  a  sober  counsel,  they  had  been 
partners  of  the  same  felicity,  which  they 
see  so  illustrious  upon  the  heads  of  those 
preachers,  "  whose  work  is  with  the  Lord,'' 
and  who,  by  their  life  and  doctrine,  endea- 
voured to  snatch  the  soul  of  their  friend  or 
relatives  from  an  intolerable  misery.    But  he 
that  sees  a  crown  put  upon  their  heads,  that 
give  good  counsel,  and  preach  holy  and  se- 
vere sermons  with  designs  of  charity  and 
piety,  will  also  then  perceive  that  God  did 
not  send  preachers  for  nothing,  on  trifling 
errands  and  without  regard  :  but  that  work, 
which  he  crowns  in  them,    he  purposed 
should  be  effective  to  us,  persuasive  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  active  upon  our  consciences. 
Good  preachers,  by  their  doctrine,  and  all 
good  men,  by  their  lives,  are  the  accusers 
of  the  disobedient;  and  they  shall  rise  up 
from  their  seats,  and  judge  and  condemn 
the  follies  of  those  who  thought  their  piety 
to  be  want  of  courage,  and  their  discourses 
pedantical,  and  their  reproofs  the  priest's 
trade,  but  of  no  signification,  because  they 
preferred  moments  before  eternity. 

3.  There  in  that  great  assembly  shall  be 
seen  all  those  converts,  who,  upon  easier 
terms,  and  fewer  miracles,  and  a  less  expe- 
rience, and  a  younger  grace,  and  a  seldomer 
preaching,  and  more  unlikely  circumstances, 
have  suffered  the  work  of  God  to  prosper 
upon  their  spirits,  and  have  been  obedient 
to  the  heavenly  calling.  There  shall  stand 
tne  men  of  Nineveh,  and  they  ''shall  stand 
upright  in  judgment,"  for  they,  at  the 
preaching  of  one  man,  in  a  less  space  than 
forty  days,  returned  unto  the  Lord  dieir  God ; 
Au/  weharehe&rd  him  call  all  our  lives,  and, 
^e  the  deaf  adder,  stopped  our  ears  against 


the  voice  of  God's  servants,  *'charm  they 
never  so  wisely."  There  shall  appear  the 
men  of  Capernaum,  and  the  queen  of  the 
South,  and  the  men  of  Berea,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  holy 
martyrs,  and  shall  proclaim  to  all  the  world, 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  do  the  work  of 
grace  in  the  midst  of  all  our  weaknesses,  and 
accidental  disadvantages :  and  that  ''the  obe- 
dience of  faith,  and  the  *'  labour  of  love," 
and^the  contentions  of  chastity,  and  the  seve- 
rities of  temperance  and  self-denial,  are  not 
such  insuperable  mountains,  but  that  an 
honest  and  sober  person  may  perform  them 
in  acceptable  degrees,  if  he  have  but  a  ready 
ear,  and  a  willing  mind,  and  an  honest  heart: 
and  this  scene  of  honest  persons  shall  make 
the  Divine  judgment  upon  sinners  more 
reasonable,  and  apparently  just,  in  passing 
upon  them  the  horrible  sentence ;  for  why 
cannot  we  as  well  serve  God  in  peace,  as 
others  served  him  in  war?  why  cannot  we 
love  him  as  well  when  he  treats  us  sweetly, 
and  gives  us  health  and  plenty,  honours  or  fair 
fortunes,  reputation  or  contentedness,  quiet- 
ness and  peace,  as  others  did  upon  gibbets 
and  under  axes,  in  the  hands  of  tormentors 
and  in  hard  wildernesses,  in  nakedness  and 
poverty,  in  the  midst  of  all  evil  things,  and 
all  sad  discomforts?  Concerning  this  no 
answer  can  be  made. 

4.  But  there  is  a  worse  sight  than  this  yet, 
which,  in  that  great  assembly,  shall  distract 
our  sight,  and  amaze  our  spirits.  There 
men  shaU  meet  the  partners  of  their  sins,  and 
them  that  drank  the  round,  when  they 
crowfaed  their  heads  with  folly  and  forgetful- 
ness,  and  their  cups  with  wine  and  noises. 
There  shall  ye  see  that  poor,  perishing  soul, 
whom  thou  didst  tempt  to  adultery  and  wan- 
tonness, to  drunkenness  or  perjury,  to  rebel- 
lion or  an  evil  interest,  by  power  or  craft,  by 
witty  discourses  or  deep  dissembling,  by 
scandal  or  a  snare,  by  evil  example  or  per- 
nicious counsel,  by  malice  or  unwariness ; 
and  when  all  this  is  summed  up,  and  from 
the  variety  of  its  particulars  is  drawn  into 
an  uneasy  load  and  a  formidable  sum,  pos- 
sibly we  may  find  sights  enough  to  scare  all 
our  confidences,  and  arguments  enough  to 
press  our  evil  souls  into  the  sorrows  of  a 
most  intolerable  death.  For,  however  we 
make  now  but  light  accounts  and  evil  pro- 
portions concerning  it,  yet  it  will  be  a  fear- 
ful circumstance  of  appearing,  to  see  one,  or 
two,  or  ten,or  twenty  accursed  souls,  despair- 
ing, miserable,  infinitely  miserable,  roaring 
and  blaspheming,  and  fearfully  cursmg  thee 
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M  the  cmose  of  its  eternal  sorrows.  Thy  lust 
betrayed  and  rifled  her  weak  and  unguarded 
ionooence;  thy  exan4>le  made  thy  senrant  con- 
fident to  iie^  or  to  be  perjured;  thy  society 
brought  a  third  into  intemperance  and  thedis- 
goises  of  a  beast :  and  when  thou  seest  that 
loul,  with  whom  thou  didst  sin,  dragged  into 
beD,  well  mayest  thou  fear  to  drink  the  dregs 
of  thy  intolerable  potion.  And  most  certainly. 
It  is  the  gieatestof  evils  to  destroy  a  soul,  for 
whom  the  Lord  Jesus  died,  and  to  undo  that 
grace  which  our  Lord  purchased  with  so 
much  sweat  and  blood,  pains  and  a  mighty 
charity.    And  because  very  many  sins  of 
society  and  confederation ;  such  are  fornica- 
tion, drunkenness,  bribery,  simony,  rebellion, 
schism,  and  many  others ;  it  is  a  hard  and  a 
weighty  consideration,  what  shall  become 
of  any  one  of  us,  who  have  tempted  our 
brother  or  sister  to  sin  and  death  :  for  though 
God  hath  spared  our  life,  and  they  are  dead, 
and  their  debt-books  are  sealed  up  till  the 
day  of  account ;  yet  the  mischief  of  our  sin 
is  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  like  a  murder,  but 
more   execrable :   the  soul  is  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  and  sealed  up  to  an  eternal 
sorrow ;  and  thou  shah  see,  at  doomsday, 
what  damnable  uncharitableness  thou  hast 
done.     That  soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks 
10  cover  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thy  per- 
petual temptations,  might  have  followed  the 
Lamb  in  a  white  robe ;   and  that  poor  man, 
that  is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames  of 
fire,  would  have  shined  in  glory,  but  that 
thou  didst  force  him  to  be  a  partner  in  thy 
baseness.    And  who  shall  pay  for  this  loss? 
a  soul  is  lost  by  thy  means ;  thou  hast  de- 
feated the  holy  purposes  of  the  Lord's  bitter 
passion  by  thy  impurities ;  and  what  shall 
happen  to  thee,  by  whom  thy  brother  dies 
eternally?    Of  all  the  considerations  that 
concern  this  part  of  the  horrors  of  doomsday, 
nothing  can  be  more  formidable  than  this, 
to  such  whom  it  does  concern :  and  truly  it 
concerns  so  many,  and  amongst  so  many, 
perhaps  some  persons  are  so  tender,  that  it 
might  afiright  their  hopes,  and  discompose 
their  industries  and  spiteful  labours  of  repent- 
ance ;  but  that  our  most  merciful  Lord  hath,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  fearful  circumstances  of 
his  second  coming,  interwoven  this  one  com- 
fort relating  to  this,  which,  to  my  sense,  seems 
the  most  fearful  and  killing  circumstance : 
"  Two  shall  be  grinding  at  one  mill ;  the 
one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.    Two 
shall  be  in  a  bed ;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and 
the  other  left  '^  that  is,  those  who  are  con- 


and  actions,  may  yet  have  a  diflerent  sen- 
tence :  for  an  early  and  an  active  repentance 
will  wash  off  this  account,  and  put  it  upon 
the  tables  of  the  cross ;  and  though  it  ought 
to  make  us  diligent  and  careful,  charitable 
and  penitent,  hugely  penitent,  even  so  long 
as  we  live,  yet  when  we  shall  appear  to- 
gether, there  is  a  mercy  that  shall  there  sep- 
arate us,  who  sometimes  had  blended  each 
other  in  a  common  crime.    Blessed  be  the 
mercies  of  Grod,  who  hath  so  carefully  pro- 
vided a  fruitful  shower  of  grace,  to  refresh 
the  miseries  and  dangers  of  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind.    Thomas  Aquinas  was  used  to 
beg  of  Crod,  that  he  might  never  be  tempted, 
from  his  low  fortune,  to  prelacies  and  digni- 
ties ecclesiastical ;  and  that  his  mind  might 
never  be  discomposed  or  polluted  with  the  love 
of  any  creature ;  and  that  he  might,  by  some 
instrument  or  other,  understand  the  state  ot ' 
his  deceased  brother;  and  the  story  says,  that 
he  was  heard  in  all.    In  him  it  was  a  great 
curiosity,  or  the  passion  and  impertinences 
of  a  useless  charity,  to  search  afler  him,  un- 
less he  had  some  other  personal  concernment 
than  his  relation  of  kindred.    But  truly,  it 
would  concern  very  many  to  be  solicitous 
concerning  the  event  of  those  souls,  with 
whom  we  have  mingled  death  and  sin ;  for 
many  of  those  sentences,  which  have  passed 
and  decreed  concerning  our  departed  re- 
latives, will  concern  us  dearly,  and  we  are 
bound  in  the  same  bundles,  and  shall  be 
thrown  into  the  same  fires,  unless  we  re- 
pent for  our  own  sins,  and  double  our  sor- 
rows for  their  damnation. 

5.  We  may  consider  that  this  infinite 
multitude  of  men,  women,  angels,  and  devils, 
is  not  inafl*ective  as  a  number  in  Pythago- 
ras's  tables,  but  must  needs  have  influence 
upon  every  spirit  that  shall  there  appear. — 
For  the  transactions  of  that  court  are  not 
like  orations  spoken  by  a  Grecian  orator 
in  the  circles  of  his  people,  heard  by  them 
that  crowd  nearest  him,  or  that  sound  limit- 
ed by  the  circles  of  air,  or  the  enclosure  of 
a  wall ;  but  every  thing  is  represented  to 
every  person,  and  then,  let  it  be  considered, 
when  thy  shame  and  secret  turpitude,  thy 
midnight  revels  and  secret  hypocrisies,  thy 
lustful  thoughts  and  treacherous  designs,  thy 
falsehood  to  God  and  starlings  from  thy  holy 
promises,  thy  follies  and  impieties,  shall  oe 
laid  open  before  all  the  world,  and  that  then 
shall  be  spoken  by  the  trumpet  of  an  arch 
angel  upon  the  housetop,  the  highest  battle- 
ments of  heaven,  all  those  filthy  words  and 
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secretly ;  thou  wik  find^  that  thou  wilt  hare 
reason  strangely  to  be  ashamed.  All  the 
wise  men  in  the  world  shall  know  how  Tile 
thoa  hast  been:  and  then  t;onsider^  with 
what  confusion  of  face  wouldsi  thou  stand 
in  the  presence  of  a  good  man  and  a  severe, 
ifperadyenture  he  should  suddenly  draw  thy 
curtain,  and  find  thee  in  the  sins  of  shame 
and  lust ;  it  must  be  infinitely  more,  when 
God  and  all  the  angels  of  heaven  and  earth, 
all  his  holy  myriads,  and  all  his  redeem- 
ed saints,  shall  stare  and  wonder  at  thy  im- 
purities and  follies.  I  have  read  a  story, 
that  a  young  gentleman,  being  passionately 
by  his  mother  dissuaded  from  entering  into 
the  severe  courses  of  a  religious  and  single 
life,  broke  from  her  importunity  by  saying, 
"Volo  servare  aniroam  meam ;"  **  I  am 
resolved  by  all  means  to  save  my  soul." — 
But  when  he  had  undertaken  a  rule  with 
passion,  he  performed  it  carelessly  and  re- 
missly, and  was  but  lukewarm  in  his  religion, 
and  quickly  proceeded  to  a  melancholy  and 
wearied  spirit,  and  from  thence  to  a  sickness 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  death :  but  falling 
into  an  agony  and  a  fantastic  vision,  dreamed 
that  he  saw  himself  summoned  before  God's 
angry  throne,  and  from  thence  hurried  into 
a  place  of  torments,  where  espying  his 
mother,  full  of  scorn  she  upbraided  him  with 
his  fonner  answer,  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  save  his  soul  by  all  means,  according 
as  he  undertook.  But  when  the  sick  man 
awaked  and  recovered,  he  made  his  words 
good  indeed,  and  prayed  frequently,  and 
fasted  severely,  and  laboured  humbly,  and 
conversed  charitably,  and  mortified  himself 
severely,  and  refused  such  secular  solaces 
which  other  good  men  received  to  refresh 
and  sustain  their  infirmities,  and  gave  no 
other  account  to  them  that  asked  him  but 
this :  If  I  could  not  in  my  ecstasy  or  dream 
endure  my  mother's  upbraiding  my  follies 
and  weak  religion,  how  shall  I  be  able  to 
sufier,  that  Grod  should  redargue  me  at 
doomsday,  and  the  angels  reproach  my  luke- 
warmness,  and  the  devils  aggravate  my 
sins,  and  all  the  saints  of  God  deride  my 
follies  and  hypocrisies  ?  The  efiect  of  that 
man's  cc  nsideration  may  serve  to  actuate  a 
meditation  in  every  one  of  us ;  for  we  shall 
all  be  at  that  pass,  that  unless  our  shame 
and  sorrows  be  cleansed  by  a  timely  repent- 
ance, and  covered  by  the  robe  of  Christ,  we 
shall  sufier  the  anger  of  God,  the  scorn  of 
saints  and  angels,-  and  our  own  shame  in 
the  general  assembly  of  all  mankind.  This 
aigrumeot    s  moat   conMenhh  to  them. 


who  are  tender  of  their  precious  name  ani 
sensible  of  honour;  if  they  rather  would 
choose  death  than  a  disgrace,  poverty  rather 
than  shame,  let  them  remember  that  a  sinful 
life  will  bring  them  to  an  intolerable  shame 
at  that  day,  when  aU  that  is  excellent  in 
heaven  and  earth  shall  be  summoned  as 
witnesses  and  parties  in  a  fearful  scrutiny. — 
The  sum  is  this,  all  that  are  bom  of  Adam 
shall  appear  before  God  and  his  Christ,  and 
all  the  innumerable  companies  of  angels  and 
devils  shall  be  there :  and  the  wicked  shall 
be  afirighted  with  every  thing  they  see ;  and 
there  they  shall  see  those  good  men  that 
taught  them  the  ways  of  life ;  and  all  those 
evil  persons,  whom  themselves  have  tempted 
into  the  ways  of  death ;  and  those  who  were 
converted  upon  easier  terms;  and  some  of 
these  shall  shame  the  wicked,  and  some  shall 
curse  them,  and  some  shall  upbraid  them, 
and  all  shall  amaze  them ;  and  yet  this  is 
but  the  apxi  Mviaif,  the  beginning  of  those 
evils  which  shall  never  end,  till  eternity  hath 
a  period ;  but  concerning  this  they  must  first 
be  judged ;  and  that  is  the  second  general 
consideration,  "  we  must  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  and  that  is  a  new 
state  of  terrors  and  afirightments.  Christ, 
who  is  our  Saviour  and  is  our  advocate, 
shall  then  be  ourjudge;  and  that  will  strange- 
ly change  our  confidences  and  all  the  face 
of  things. 

2.  That  is  then  the  state  and  place  of  our 
appearance,  **  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ :"  for  Christ  shall  rise  from  the  right 
hand  of  his  Father ;  he  shall  descend  towards 
us,  and  ride  upon  a  cloud,  and  shall  make 
himself  illustrious  by  a  glorious  majesty,  and 
an  innumerable  retinue,  and  circumstances 
of  terror  and  amighty  power :  and  that  is  that 
which  Origen  affirms  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man.  Remalcus  de  Vaux,  in  Har- 
pocrate  Divino,  affirms,  that  all  the  Greek 
and  Latan  fathers  '' consentientibus  aniniis 
asseverant,  hoc  signo  crucem  Christi  signi- 
ficari,"  do  unanimously  affirm,  that  the  re- 
presentment  of  the  cross  is  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man  spoken  of.  Matt.  xxiv.  50.  And 
indeed  they  affirm  it  very  generally,  but 
Origen  af\er  this  manner  is  singular,  *'  hoc 
signum  crucis  erit,  cum  Dominus  adjudi- 
candum  venerit,"  so  the  church  used  to  sing, 
and  so  it  is  in  the  Sibyl's  verses : 

O  lignum  feliz,  in  quo  Deus  ipse  pependit ; 
Nee  te  terra  capit,  sed  cobH  tecta  viaebis, 
Cum  renovata  Dei  fEtcies  ignita  micabit. 

I  The  sign  of  that  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Sod 
of  man,  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  judg- 
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nent:  and  from  those  words  of  scripture, 
"  they  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have 
pierced,''  it  hath  been  freely  entertained,  that 
at  the  day  of  judgment  Christ  shall  signify 
his  person  by  something  that  related  to  his 
passion,  his  cross,  or  his  wounds,  or  both. 
1  list  not  to  spin  this  curious  cobweb ;  but 
Ortgen's  opinion  seems  to  me  more  reason- 
tUe ;  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  majesty 
tnd  power  of  Christ  to  signify  himself  with 
proportions  of  his  glory,  rather  than  of  his 
humility;  with  effects  of  his  being  exalted  into 
heaven,  rather  than  of  his  poverty  and  sor- 
rows upon  earth:  and  this  is  countenanced 
better  by  some  Greek  copies ;  rati  ^am^ttai. 
0igyuM»  t^ov  uov   'tciu  atfOfMfCov  iv  t^   o^ftai^, 
so  it  is  commonly  read,  <'the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man  in  heaven  ;"  that  is,  (say  they,) 
the    sign    of   the  Son  of  man   imprinted 
upon  a  cloud ;  but  it  is  in  others  tov  viav  tov 
u$^>liHoo  tov  iv  ovftutcif,  "  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man  who  is  in  the   heavens ;"  not 
that  the  sign  shall  be  imprinted  on  a  cloud, 
or  in  any  part  of   the  heavens,  but  that  he 
wao  is  now  in  the  heavens,  shall,  when  he 
comes  down,  have  a  sign  and  signification 
of  his  own,  that  is  proper  to  him  who  is 
there  glorified,  and  shall  return  in  glory. — 
And  he  disparages  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
who  inquires  for  a  rule  to  know  when  the 
8UD  :^hines,  or  the   light  breaks  forth  from 
its  chambers  of  the  east ;  and  the  Son  of 
man  shall  need  no  other  signification,  but 
his  infinite  retinue,  and  all  the  angels  of  God 
worshipping  him,  and  sitting  upon  a  cloud, 
and  leading  the  heavenly  host,  and  bringing 
hi^  elect   with  him,  and  being  clothed  with 
the  robes  of  majesty,  and  trampling  upon 
devils,  and  confounding  the  wicked,  and  de- 
stroying death :  but  all  these  great  things 
shall  be  invested  with  such  strange  circum- 
stances, and  annexes  of  mightiness  and  di- 
Tinlty,  that  all  the  world  shall  confess  the 
glories  of  the  Lord ;  and   this  is  sufficiendy 
signified  by  St.  Paul,  '*We  shall  all  be  set 
before  the  throne  or  place  of  Christ's  judicsr 
ture ;  for  it  is  written.  As  I  live,  saiih  the 
Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God  :"*  that  is,  at 
the  day  of  judginent,  when  we  are  placed 
'eady  to  receive  our  sentence,  all  knees  shall 
bow  to  the  holy  Jesus,  and  confess  him  to 
be  God  the  Lord ;  meaning  that  our  Lord's 
presence  shall  be  such,  as  to  force  obeisance 
from  angds  and  men  and  devils;  and  his 
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address  to  judgment  shall  sufficiently  declare 
his  person  and  his  office,  and  his  proper 
glories.  This  is  the  greatest  scene  of  majesty 
that  shall  be  in  that  day,  till  the  sentence  be 
pronounced ;  but  there  goes  much  before 
this,  which  prepares  all  the  world  to  the  ex- 
pectation and  consequent  reception  of  this 
mighty  judge  of  men  and  angels. 

The  majesty  of  the  Judge,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  judgment,  shall  be  spoken  aloud  by 
the  immediate  forerunning  accidents,  which 
shall  be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  consti- 
tutions of  nature,  that  it  shall  break  her  very 
bones,  and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed. 
Saint  Jerome  relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books, 
that  their  doctors  used  to  account  fifteen  davs 
of  prodigy  immediately  before  Christ's  com* 
ing,  and  to  every  day  assign  a  wonder,  any 
one  of  which  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in 
the  days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  affright  us 
into  the  like  thoughts  which  the  old  world 
had,  when  'they  saw  ^e  countries  round 
about  them  covered  with  water  and  the  Di- 
vine vengeance ;  or  as  those  poor  people 
near  Adria,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when 
their  houses  and  cities  are  entering  into 
graves,  and  the  bo  web  of  the  earth  rent  with 
convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings.     The 
sea  (they  say)  shall  rise  fifteen  feet  above 
the  highest  mountains,  and  thence  descend 
into  hollowness  and  a  prodigious  drought; 
and  when  they  are  reduced  again  to  their 
usual  proportions,  then  all  the  beasts  and 
creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the  usual 
inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract 
mankind ;  the  birds  shall  mourn,  and  change 
their  songs  into  threnes  and  sad  accents; 
rivers  oCfire  shall  rise  from  the  cast  to  west, 
and  the  stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads  of 
light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets ; 
then   shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the 
rocks  shall  rend  in  pieces,  the  trees  shall 
distil  blood,  and  the  mountains  and  fairest 
structures  shall   return  unto  their  primitive 
dust;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  dens, 
and  come  into  liie  companies  of  men,  so  that 
you  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds 
of  men,  or  congregations  of  beasts;  then 
shall  the  graves  open  and  give  up  their  dead, 
and  those  which  are  alive  in  nature  and  dead 
in  fear,  shall  be  forced  from  the  rocks  whith- 
er they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  caverns 
of  the  earth,  where  they  would  fain  have 
been  conc^led;  because  their  retirements 
are  dismanded,  and  their  rocks  are  broken 
linto  wider  ruptares,  and  ^dixsaX  «^  ^vc^'^^ 
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jg\it  into  their  secret  bowels ;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of 
mighty  horrors^  shall  run  up  and  down  dis- 
tracted and  at  their  wits 'end;  and  then  some 
men  shall  die^  and  some  shall  be  changed^  and 
by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  Christ  shall  come  along  with  them  to 
judgment 

These  signs,  although  the  Jewish  doctors 
reckon  them  by  order  and  a  method,  con> 
ceming  which  they  had  no  other  revelation 
(that  appears)  nor  sufficiently  credible  tra- 
dition, yet  for  the  main  parts  of  the  things 
themselves,  the  Holy  Scripture  records 
Christ's  own  words,  and  concerning  the 
most  terrible  of  them ;  the  sum  of  which,  as 
Christ  related  them,  and  his  apostles  record- 
ed and  explicated,  is  this,  ''the  earth  shall 
tremble,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall 
be  shaken;  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into 
darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood ;"  that  is, 
there  shall  be  strange  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
and  fearful  aspects  in  the  moon,  who  when 
she  is  troubled,  looks  red  like  blood ; ''  the 
rocks  shall  rend,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat  The  heavens  shall  be 
rolled  up  like  a  parchment,  the  earth  shall 
be  burned  with  fire,  the  hills  shall  be  like 
wax,  for  there  shall  go  a  fire  before  him,  and 
a  mighty  tempest  shall  be  stirred  round 
about  him  :'* 

Diee  ire,  Dies  ilia 
Solvet  8ec*lum  in  favillft. ; 
Teste  David,  cum  Sibylla. 

The  trumpet  of  God  shall  sound,  and  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  that  is,  of  him  who 
is  the  prince  of  all  that  great  army  of  spirits, 
which  shall  then  attend  their  Loni,  and  wait 
upon  and  illustrate  his  glory;  and  this  also 
is  part  of  that  which  is  called  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man ;  for  the  fulfilling  of  all  these 
predictions,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  all  nations,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  these  prodigies,  and  the  address 
of  majesty,  make  up  that  sign.  The  notice 
of  which  things  some  way  or  other  came  to 
the  very  heathen  themselves,  who  were 
alarmed  into  caution  and  sobriety  by  these 
dead  remembrancers : 

Sic  ctim,  compage  solntli, 
Secula  tot  mundi  suprema  codgerit  hora. 
Antiquum  repetena  iterom  chaos,  omnia  mistis 
Sidera  sideribas  concurrent ;  isnea  pontum 
Astra  petent,  tellua  extendere  littora  nolit, 
EzcuUetque  fretum  ;  fratri  contraria  Phcsbe 
Ibit,  Totaque  discors 

Machina  divalsi  turbabit  fcsden  vundi. 


Which  things  when  they  come  to  pass,  il 
will  be  no  wonder  if  men's  hearts  shall  fail 
them  for  fear,  and  their  wits  be  lost  with 
guilt,  and  their  fond   hopes  destroyed  by 
prodigy  and  amazement ;  but  it  will  be  an 
extreme  wonder,  if  the  consideration  and 
certain  expectation  of  these  things  shall  not 
awake  our  sleeping  spirits,  and  raise  us  from 
the  death  of  sin,  and  the  baseness  of  vice 
and  dishonourable  actions,  to  live  soberly 
and  temperately,  chastely  and  justly,  humbly 
and  obediently,  that  is,  like  persons  that  be- 
lieve all  this ;  and  such  who  are  not  mad- 
men or  foob  will  order  their  actions  accord- 
ing to  these  notices.    For  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve these  things,  where  is  their  faith  ?    If 
they  do  believe  them,  and  sin  on,  and  do 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  to  come  to 
pass,  where  is  their  prudence,  and  what  is 
their  hopes,  and  where  their  charity  ?  how 
do  they  differ  from  beasts,  save  that  they 
are  more  foolish  7  for  beasts  go  on  and  con- 
sider not,  because  they  cannot ;  but  we  can 
consider,  and  will  not :  we  know  that  strange 
terrors  shall  affright  us  aU,  and  strange 
deaths  and  torments  shall  sieze  upon  the 
wicked,  and  that  we  cannot  escape,  and  the 
rocks  themseWes  will  not  be  able  to  hide  us 
from  the  fears  of  those  prodigies,  which  shall 
come  before  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  that 
the    mountains,  though,  when    they   are 
broken  in  pieces,  we  call  upon  them  to  fall 
upon  us,  shall  not  be  able  to  secure  us  one 
minute  from  the  present  vengeance;   and 
yet  we  proceed  with  confidence  or  careless- 
ness, and  consider  not,  that  there  is  no  greater 
folly  in  the  world  than  for  a  man  to  neglect 
his  greatest  interest,  and  to  die  for  trifles  and 
little  regards,  and  tq  become  miserable  for 
such  interests,  which  are    not   excusable 
in  a  child.    He  that  is  youngest,  hath  not 
long  to  live ;  he  that  is  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  - 
years  old,  hath  spent  most  of  his  life,  and 
his  dream  is  almost  done,  and  in  a  very  few 
months  he  must  be  cast  into  his  eternal  por- 
tion ;  that  is,  he  must  be  in  an  unalterable 
condition ;  his  final  sentence  shall  pass,  ac- 
cording as  he  shall  then  be  found;  and  that 
will  be  an  intolerable  condition,  when  he 
shall  have  reason  to  cry  out  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  "Eternal  woe  is  to  me,  who  re- 
fused to  consider,  when  I  might  have  been 
saved  and  secured  from  this  intolerable  ca- 
lamity."   But  I  must  descend  to  consider 
the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  the 
great  consideration,  ''Chnst  shall  be  oui 
judge  at  doomsday.'' 
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VART    II 


1 .  Ir  we  consider  the  person  of  the  Judge, 
we  fine  perceiye,  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
Injury  of  the  crimes  he  is  to  sentence. — 
''Videbunt    qaem    cracifizerunt,"    "they 
shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced." 
It  was  for  thy  sins  that  the  Judge  did  suffer 
onspeakaMe  pains,  as  were  enough  to  re- 
concile all  the  world  to  Grod :  the  sum  and 
spirit  of  which  pains  could  not  be  better  un- 
derstood than  by  the  consequence  of  his  own 
words,  "My  Gkxt,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  7"  meaning  that  he  felt  such 
horrible  pure  unmingled  sorrows,  that  al- 
though his  human  nature  was  personally 
united  to  the  Godhead,  yet  at  that  instant  he 
felt  no  comfortable  emanations  by  sensible 
perception  from  the  Divinity,  but  he  was  so 
drenched  in  sorrow,  that  the  Grodhead  seemed 
10  hare  forsaken  him.    Beyond  this  nothing 
can  be  added :  but  then,  that  thou  bast  for 
thy  own  particular  made  all  this  in  vain  and 
ineffective,  that  Christ  thy  Lord  and  Judge 
should  be  tormented  for  nothing,  that  thou 
wonldst  not  accept  felicity  and  pardon,  when 
be  purchased  them  at  so  dear  a  price,  must 
leeds  be   an  infinite  condemnation  to  such 
peisons.  How  shalt  thou  look  upon  him  that 
dinted  and  died  for  love  of  thee,  and  thou 
didst  scorn  his  miraculous  mercies  ?    How 
shall  we  dare  to  behold  that  holy  face  that 
brought  salvation  to  us,  and  we  turned  away 
and  fell  in  love  with  death,  and  kissed  de- 
formity and  sins?  and  yet  in  the  beholding 
that  face  consists  much  of  the  glories  of 
eternity.    All  the  pains  and  passions,  the 
sorrows  and  the  groans,  the  humility  and 
poverty,  the  labours  and  the  watchings,  the 
prayers  and  the  sermons,  the  miracles  and 
the  prophecies,  the  whip  and  the  nails,  the 
death  and  the  burial,  the  shame  and  the 
smart,  the  cross  and  the  grave,  of  Jesus, 
shall  be  laid  upon  thy  score,  if  thou  hast  re- 
fused the  mercies  and  design  of  all  their 
iioly  ends  and  purposes.    And  if  we  re- 
aember  what  a  calamity  that  was,  which 
broke  the  Jewish  nation  in  pieces,  when 
Christ  came  to  judge  them  for  their  murder- 
ing him,  who  was  their  King  and  the  Prince 
of  life ;  and  consider,  that  this  was  but  a 
dark  image  of  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  we  may  then  apprehend,  that  there 
is  some  strange  unspealuible  evil  that  attends 
them  that  are  guilty  of  this  death  and  of  so 


if  uiou  wilt  not  be  saved  by  his  death,  thou 
art  guilty  of  his  death ;  if  thou  wilt  not  suffer 
him  to  save  thee,  thou  art  guilty  of  destroy- 
ing him  :  and  then  let  it  be  considered,  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  that  Judge,  before  whom 
you  stand  as  his  murderer  and  betrayer. 
But  this  is  but  half  of  that  consideration. 
2.  Christ  may  be  **  crucified  again,"  and 
upon  a  newaccounf  put  to  an  open  shame." 
For  after  that  Christ  had  done  all  this  by  the 
direct  actions  of  his  priestly  office  of  sacrific- 
ing himself  for  us,  he  hadi  also  done  very 
many  things  for  us,  which  are  also  the  fruits 
of  his  first  love  and  prosecution  of  our  re- 
demption.   I  will  not  instance  in  the  strange 
arts  of  mercy  that  our  Lord  uses  to  bring  us 
to  live  holy  lives ;  but  I  consider  that  things 
are  so  ordered,  and  so  great  a  value  set  upon 
our  souls,  since  they  are  the  images  of  God, 
and  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  holy  Lamb, 
that  the  salvation  of  our  souls  is  reckoned  as 
apart  of  Christ's  reward,  a  part  of  the  glori- 
fication of  his  humanity.    Every  sinner  that 
repents  causes  joy  to  Christ,  and  ihe  joy  is  so 
great  that  it  runs  over  and  wets  the  fair  brows 
and  beauteous  locks  of  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, and  all  the  angels  have  a  part  of  that 
banquet;   then  it  is  that  our  blessed   Lord 
feels  the  fruits  of  his  holy  death,  the  accep- 
tation of  his  holy  sacrifice,  the  gracioosness 
of  his  person,  the  return  of  his  prayers.  For 
all  that  Christ  did  or  suffered,  and  all  that 
he  now  does  as  a  priest  in  heaven,  is  to 
glorify  his  Father  by  bringing  soub  to  God  : 
for  this  it  was  that  he  was  born  and  died, 
and  that  he  descended  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  life  to  death,  from  the  cross  to  ihe 
grave;  this  was  the  purpose  of  his  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  of  the  end  and  design 
of  all  the  miracles  and  graces  of  God  mani- 
fested to  all  the  world  by  him.    And  now 
what  man  is  so  vile,  such  a  malicious  fool, 
that  will  refuse  to  bring  joy  to  his  Lord  by 
doing  himself  the  greatest  good  in  the  world  ? 
They  who    refuse  to  do  this,  are  said  to 
"crucify  the  Lord  of  life  again,  and  put  him 
to  an  open  shame ;"  that  is,  they,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  bring  Christ  from  his  glorious 
joys  to  the  labours  of  his  life,  and  the  shame 
of  his  death ;  they  advance  his  enemies,  and 
refuse  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord ; 
they  put  themselves  in  that  state,  in  which 
they  were  when  Christ  came  to  die  for  them ; 
and  now  that  he  is  in  a  state  that  he  may 
rejoice  over  them,  (for  he  hath  done  all  his 
share  towards  it,)  every  wicked  man  takes 
his  head  from  the  blessing,  and  ralhet  eVvoQ^% 


much  evil  to  thai/  IxvdL    Now  it  is  certaia,  /  that  the  devil  should  Te^oke  vn  \i\a  ^e<&Vr;i^ 
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tion,  than  that  his  Lord  should  triumph  in 
his  felicity.  And  now  upon  the  supposition 
of  these  premises  we  may  imagine^  that  it 
will  be  an  infinite  amazement  to  meet  the 
Lord  to  be  our  judge,  whose  person  we  have 
murdered,  whose  honour  we  have  dispa- 
raged, whose  purposes  we  have  destroyed, 
whose  joys  we  have  lessened,  whose  pas- 
sion we  have  made  ineffectual,  and  whose 
love  we  have  trampled  under  our  profane 
and  impious  feet 

3.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  part  of  this 
consideration.  As  it  will  be  inquired  at  the 
day  of  judgment  concerning  the  dishonours 
to  the  person  of  Christ,  so  also  concerning 
the  profession  and  institution  of  Christ,  and 
concerning  his  poor  members ;  for  by  these 
also  we  make  sad  reflections  upon  our  Lord. 
Every  man  that  lives  wickedly,  disgraces 
the  religion  and  institution  of  Jesus,  he  dis- 
courages strangers  from  entering  into  it,  he 
weakens  the  hands  of  them  that  are  in  al- 
ready, and  makes  that  the  adversaries  speak 
reproachfully  of  the  name  of  Christ;  but  al- 
though it  is  certain  our  Lord  and  Judge  will 
deeply  resent  all  these  things,  yet  there  is 
one  thing  which  he  takes  more  tenderly,  and 
that  is,  the  uncharitableness  of  men  towards 
his  poor ;  it  shall  then  be  upbraided  to  them 
by  the  Judge,  that  himself  was  hungry,  and 
they  refused  to  give  meat  to  him  that  gave 
them  his  body  and  heart-blood  to  feed 
them  and  quench  their  thirst;  that  they 
denied  a  robe  to  cover  his  nakedness,  and 
yet  he  would  have  clothed  their  souls  with 
the  robe  of  his  righteousness,  lest  their  souls 
should  be  found  naked  in  the  day  of  t^e 
Lord's  visitation;  and  all  this  unkindness 
is  nothing  but  that  evil  men  were  unchari- 
table to  their  brethren,  they  would  not  feed 
the  hungry,  nor  give  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
nor  clothe  the  naked,  nor  relieve  their  bro- 
ther's needs,  nor  forgive  his  follies,  nor 
cover  their  shame,  nor  turn  their  eyes  from 
delighting  in  their  affronts  and  evil  acci- 
dents; this  is  it  which  our  Lord  will  take  so 
tenderly,  that  his  brethren,  for  whom  he 
died,  who  sucked  the  paps  of  his  mother, 
that  fed  on  his  body  and  are  nourished  with 
his  blood,  whom  he  hath  lodged  in  his  heart 
and  entertains  in  his  bosom,  the  partners  of 
his  spirit  and  co-heirs  of  his  inheritance, 
that  these  should  be  denied  relief  and  suffer- 
ed to  go  away  ashamed  and  unpitied  ;  this 
our  blessed  Lord  will  take  so  ill,  that  all 
those  who  are  guilty  of  this  unkindness 
have  no  reason  to  expect  the  favour  of  the 
etnut. 


4.  To  this  if  we  add  the  almightiness  of 
the  Judge,  his  infinite  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  all  causes  and  all  persons  and  all 
circumstances,  that  he  is  infinitely  just,  in- 
flexibly angry,  and  impartial  in  his  sentence, 
there  can  be  nothing  added  either  to  the 
greatness  or  the  requisites  of  a  terrible  and 
an  almighty  Judge.  For  who  can  resist 
him  who  is  almighty?  Who  can  evade 
his  scrutiny  that  knows  all  things  ?  Who 
can  hope  for  pity  of  him  that  is  inflex- 
ible ?  Who  can  think  to  be  exempted  when 
the  Judge  is  righteous  and  impartial  ?  But 
in  aU  these  annexes  of  the  great  Judge,  that 
which  I  shall  now  remark,  is  that  indeed 
which  hath  terror  in  it,  and  that  is  the  seve- 
rity of  our  Lord.  For  then  is  the  day  of  ven- 
geance and  recompenses,  and  no  mercy  at 
all  shall  be  showed  but  to  them  that  are  the 
sons  of  mercy;  for  the  other,  their  por- 
tion is  such  as  can  be  expected  from  these 
premises. 

1 .  If  we  remember  the  instances  of  God's 
severity  in  this  life,  in  the  days  of  mercy  and 
repentance,  in  those  days  when  judgment 
waits  upon  inercy  and  receives  laws  by  the 
rules  and  measures  of  pardon,  and  that  for 
all  the  rare  streams  of  loving-kindness  is- 
suing out  of  paradise,  and  refreshing  all  our 
fields  with  a  moisture  more  fruitful  tnan  the 
floods  of  Nilus,  still  there  are  mingled  some 
storms  and  violences,  some  fearful  instances 
of  the  Divine  justice ;  we  may  more  readily 
expect  it  will  be  worse,  infinitely  worse,  at 
that  day  when  judgment  shall  ride  in 
triumph,  and  mercy  shall  be  the  accuser  of 
the  wicked.  But  so  we  read  and  are  com- 
manded to  remember,  because  they  are 
written  for  our  example,  that  God  destroyed 
at  once  five  cities  of  the  plain  and  all  the 
country ;  and  Sodom  and  her  sisters  are  set 
forth  for  an  example  suffering  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire.  Fearful  it  was  when 
God  destroyed  at  once  twenty-three  thou- 
sand for  fornication,  and  an  exterminating 
angel  in  one  night  killed  one-hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  of'  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  first-bom  of  all  the  families  of  Egypt, 
and  for  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the 
people,  threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  the 
people  died,  and  God  sent  ten  tribes  into 
captivity  and  eternal  oblivion  and  indis- 
tinction  from  a  common  people  for  their 
idolatry.  Did  not  God  strike  Corah  and  his 
company  with  fire  from  heaven  ?  and  the 
earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  the  congre- 
gation of  Abiram?  And  ia  not  evil  come  upon 
all  the  world  for  one  sin  of  Adam  1   Did  not 
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die  anger  of  God  break  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  all  in  pieces  with  judgments  so  great, 
that  no  nation  erer  suffered  the  like,  be- 
cause none  ever  sinned  so  1  And  at  once 
it  was  done  that  God  in  anger  destroyed 
iQ  the  world,  and  eight  persons  only  es- 
tMped  the  angry  baptism  of  water,  and  yet 
diis  world  is  the  time  of  mercy  ;  Qod  hath 
opened  here  his  magazioes,  and  sent  his  only 
Son  as  the  great  fountain  of  it  too :  here  he 
Mights  in  mercy,  and  in  judgment  loves 
to  lemember  it,  and  it  triumphs  over  ail  his 
works,  and  God  contrives  incidents  and  ac- 
cidents, chances  and  designs,  occasions  and 
opportunities,  for  mercy :  if  therefore  now 
the  anger  of  God  make  such  terrible  erup- 
tions upon  the  wicked  people  that  delight 
in  sin,  how  great  may  we  suppose  that  an- 
gerlo  be,  how  severe  that  judgment,  how 
leniUe  that  vengeance,  how  intolerable 
those  inflictions,  which  God  reserves  for  the 
full  effusion  of  indignation  on  the  great  day 
of  vengeance ! 

2.  We  may  also  guess  at  it  by  this ;  if 
God,  upon  all  single  instances,  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  sins,  before  they  are  come  to 
the  full,  and  sometimes  in  the  beginning  of 
an  evil  habit,  be  so  fierce  in  his  anger ;  what 
cm  we  imagine  it  to  be  in  that  day,  when 
the  wicked  are  to  drink  the  dregs  of  that  hor- 
rid potion,  and  count  over  all  the  particulars 
of  ^eir  whole  treasure  of  wrath  7  This  is  the 
day  of  wrath,  and  God  shall  reveal  or  bring 
forth  his  righteous  judgments."*  The  ex- 
pressioQ  is  taken  from  Deut  xzxiL  34. 
"  h  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and 
sealed  up  among  my  treasures?  ip  ^fu^ 
hAm^sHH  itrttutoikitfu,  I  will  restore  it  in  the 
day  of  vengeance,  for  the  Lord  shall  judge 
his  people,  and  repent  himself  for  his  ser- 
vants." For  so  did  the  Libyan  lion  that 
was  brought  up  under  discipline,  and  taught 
lo  endure  blows,  and  eat  the  meat  of  order 
and  regular  provision,  and  to  suffer  gentle 
oiages  and  the  familiarities  of  societies ;  but 
oaee  he  brake  out  into  his  own  wildness, 
''Dedidicit  pacem  subito  feritate  reversa/' 
sad  killed  two  Ronun  boys :  but  those  that 
ibrage  on  the  Libyan  mountains,  tread  down 
lad  devour  all  that  they  meet  or  master ;  and 
when  they  have  fasted  two  days,  lay  up  an 
inger  great  as  is  their  appetite,  and  bring 
certain  death  to  all  that  can  be  overcome. 
Gk>d  is  pleased  to  compare  himself  to  a  lion; 
and  though  in  this  life  he  hath  confined 
kimself  with  promises  and  gracious  emana- 
tions of  an  infinite  goodness,  and  limits  him- 


^  Mam  a  3. 


self  by  conditions  and  covenants,  and  suffers 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  prayers,  and  him- 
self hath  invented  ways  of  atonement  and 
expiation ;  yet  when  he  is  provoked  by  our 
unhandsome  and  unworthy  actions  he 
makes  sudden  breaches,  and  tears  some  of 
us  in  pieces ;  and  of  others  he  breaks  their 
bones  or  affrights  their  hopes  and  secular 
gaieties,  and  fills  their  house  with  mourning 
and  cypress  and  groans  and  death :  but 
when  this  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall 
appear  upon  his  own  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  in  his  natural  dress  of 
majesty,  and  that  justice  shall  have  her 
chain  and  golden  fetters  Uiken  off,  then  jus- 
tice shall  strike,  and  mercy  shall  not  hold 
her  nands ;  she  shall  strike  sore  strokes,  and 
pity  shall  not  break  the  blow ;  and  God  shall 
account  with  us  by  minutes,  and  for  words, 
and  for  thoughts :  and  then  he  shall  be  se- 
voe  to  maik  what  is  done  amiss ;  and  that 
justice  may  reign  entirely,  God  shall  open 
the  wicked  man's  treasure,  and  tell  the  sums 
and  weigh  grains  and  scruples:  i&m  yap 
w0i(fp  iyaSunf,  ovta  xaatup  ^Copa  1*9  ^9 
ytf^aupoi.  ip  ^fu^  yap  (ftfiip)  ixBua^ttH 
iafpayusOtu  fov;  fur  xoarwy  ^Miipou(,  said 
Philo  upon  the  place  of  Deuteronomy  be- 
fore quoted :  as  there  are  treasures  of  gooc* 
things,  and  God  hath  crowns  and  scep- 
tres in  store  for  his  saints  and  servants, 
and  coronets  for  martyrs,  and  rosaries  for 
virgins,  and  phiab  fuU  of  prayers,  and  bot- 
tles full  of  tears,  and  a  register  of  sighs 
and  penitential  groans:  so  God  hath  a 
treasure  of  wrath  and  fury,  and  scourges 
and  scorpions,  and  then  shall  be  produced 
the  shame  of  lust,  and  the  malice  of  envy, 
and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  per- 
secutions of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  co- 
vetousness,  and  the  troubles  of  ambition, 
and  the  insolences  of  traitors,  and  the  vio- 
lences of  rebels,  and  the  rage  of  anger,  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  unlawful  desires;  and  by  this 
time  the  monsters  and  diseases  will  be  nu- 
merous and  intolerable,  when  God's  heavy 
hand  shall  press  the  Mniet  and  the  intole- 
rableness,  and  the  obliquity,  and  the  unrea- 
sonableness, the  amazement  and  the  dis- 
order, the  smart  and  the  sorrow,  the  guilt 
and  the  punishment,  out  from  all  our  sins, 
and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle 
them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make  the 
wicked  drink  off  all  the  vengeance,  and 
force  it  down  their  unwilling  throats  with 
the  violence  of  dev\\s  and  aecxxt^ed.  a^\fv\&. 
3.  We  may  guess  at  tVie  %evei>i^  ol  ^ 
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Judge,  by  the  lesser  strokes  of  that  jadg- 
ment,  which  he  is  pleased  to  send  upon  sin- 
ners in  this  world  to  make  them  afraid  of 
the  horrible  pains  of  doomsday :  I  mean  the 
torments  of  an  unquiet  conscience,  the 
amazement  and  confusions  of  some  sins 
and  some  persons.  For  I  have  sometimes 
seen  persons  surprised  in  a  base  action,  and 
taken  in  the  circumstances  of  crafty  theft 
and  secret  injustices,  before  their  excuse 
was  ready ;  they  hare  changed  their  colour, 
their  speech'  hath  faltered,  their  tongue 
stammered,  their  eyes  did  wander  and  fix 
no  where,  till  shame  made  them  sink  into 
their  hollow  eye-pits,  to  reu-eat  from  the 
images  and  circumstances  of  discovery; 
their  wits  are  lost,  their  reason  useless,  the 
whole  order  of  the  soul  is  discomposed,  and 
they  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor  think,  as  they 
used  to  do,  but  they  are  broken  into  disorder 
by  a  stroke  of  damnation,  and  a  lesser  stripe 
of  hell;  but  then  if  you  come  to  observe  a 
guilty  and  a  base  murderer,  a  condemned 
.iTaitor,  and  see  him  harassed,  first  by  an 
evil  conscience,  and  then  pulled  in  pieces 
oy  the  hangman's  hooks,  or  broken  upon 
sorrows  and  the  wheel,  we  may  then  guess 
us  wed  wa  we  can  in  this  life)  what  the  pains 
of  tnat  day  ^^1  be  to  accursed  souls :  but 
those  wc  shall  consider  afterwards  in  their 
proper  scene;  now  only  we  are  to  estimate 
the  severity  of  our  Judge  by  the  intolerable- 
fees  of  an  evil  conscience:  if  guilt  will  make 
a  man  despair,  and  despair  will  make  a  man 
mad,  confounded  and  dissolved  in  all  the  re- 
gions of  his  senses  and  more  noble  faculties, 
that  he  shall  neither  feel,  nor,  hear,  nor  see, 
anything  but  spectres  and  illusions,  devils 
and  frightful  dreams,  and  hear  noises,  and 
shriek  fearfully,  and  look  pale  and  distracted, 
like  a  hopeless  man,  from  the  horrors  and 
confusions  of  a  lost  battle  upon  which  all 
his  hopes  did  stand ;  then  the  wicked  must 
at  the  day  of  judgment  expect  strange  things 
and  fearful,  and  such  which  now  no  lan- 
guage can  express,  and  then  no  patience 
can  endure. 

UtOJavs  5*  dfvpfuvf  xai  yooy(  amapifjnt 
^iyiifl.     A<of  yap  ^rtiapai^rjtoi,  tP^Mf. 

Then  only  it  can  truly  be  said,  that  he  is  in- 
flexible and  inexorable.  No  prayers  then 
can  move  him,  no  groans  can  cause  him  to 
pity  thee;  therefore  pity  thyself  in  time, 
that  when  the  Judge  comes  thou  may  est  be 
one  of  the  sons  of  everlastings  mercy ,  to 
whom  pity  belongs  as  part  of  thine  inheri- 
iance/  for  all  these  ahaU  without  any  re- 


morse (except  his  own)  be  condemned  bj 
the  horrible  sentence. 

4.  That  all  may  think  themselves  con- 
cerned in  this  consideration,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  even  the  righteous  and  most  inno- 
cent shall  pass  through  a  severe  trial.  Many 
of  the  ancients  explicated  this  severity  by 
the  fire  of  conflagration,  which  (say  they) 
shall  purify  those  souls  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, which  in  this  life  have  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  hay  and  stubble,  works  of  fol- 
ly and  false  opmions,  and  states  of  imperfec- 
tion. So  Saint  Austin's  doctrine  was,* 
"  Hoc  agit  caminus,  alios  in  sinistra  separa- 
bit,  alios  in  dextri  quodam  modo  eliquabit: 
The  great  fire  at  doomsday  shall  throw  some 
into  the  portion  of  the  left  hand,  and  others 
shall  be  purified  and  represented  on  the 
right;"  and  the  same  is  affirmed  by  Origen 
and  Lactantius;t  and  St  Hilary  thus  expos- 
tulates, ''Since  we  are  to  give  an  account 
for  every  idle  word,  shall  we  long  for  the 
day  of  judgment,"  ''  in  quo  est  nobis  inde- 
fessus  ille  ignis  obeundus  in  quo  suheundp 
sunt  gravia  ilia  expiandae  a  peccatis  anims 
supplicia :  wherein  we  must  every  one  ot 
us  pass  that  unwearied  fire,  in  which  those 
grievous  punishments  for  expiating  the  soul 
from  sins  must  be  endured ;  for  to  such  as 
have  been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
remaineth  that  they  be  consummated  with 
the  fire  of  judgment."  And  St.  Ambrose 
adds,  tnat  if  any  be  as  Peter  or  as  John,  they 
are  baptized  with  this  fire,  and  he  that  is 
purged  here,  hath  need  to  be  purged  there 
again :  "Illic  quoque  nos  purificet,  quando 
dicat  dominus,  intrate  in  requiem  meam; 
Let  him  also  purify  us,  that  every  one  of 
us  being  burned  with  that  flaming  sword, 
not  burned  up  or  consumed,  we  may  enter 
into  paradise,  and  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  who  hath  brought  us  into  a  place  of 
refreshment."^  This  opinion  of  theirs  is  in 
the  main  of  it  very  uncertain,  relying  upon 
the  sense  of  some  obscure  places  of  scrip- 
ture, is  only  apt  to  represent  the  great  seve- 
rity of  the  Judge  at  that  day ;  and  it  hath  in 
it  this  only  certainty,  that  even  the  most  in- 
nocent person  hath  great  need  of  mercy,  and 
he  that  hath  the  greatest  cause  of  confidence, 
although  he  runs  to  no  rocks  to  hide  him, 
yet  he  runs  to  the  protection  of  the  cross, 
and  hides  himself  under  the  shadow  of  Di« 

*  In  Psalm  ciii. 

tin  Jerem.  horn.  13.  et  in  Luc.  horn.  14,  at 
liftctantius,  lib.  vii.  Instit.  c.  xzi.  Hilarias  in  PsaL 
ozviii,  octen.  2.  et  in  Matt  can.  2. 
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vine  mercies;  and  he  that  shall  leceire  the 
absolution  of  the  blessed  sentence^  shall  also 
infier  the  terrors  of  the  day^  and  the  fear- 
ful circumstances  of  Christ's  coming.  The 
effect  of  this  consideration  is  this^  that  ''  if 
the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall 
the  wicked  and  the  sinner  appear?"  ''Q,uid 
fadet  virgula  deserti,  ubi  concutietur  cedrus 
pacadisi  ?  Q,uid  faciet  agnus^  cum  tremit 
aries?  Si  ccelum  fugiat,  ubi  manebit  terra  V 
said  St.  Gregory.  And  if  St  Paul,  whose 
conscience  accused  him  not,  yet  durst  not 
be  too  confident  because  he  was  not  hereby 
justified,  but  might  be  found  faulty  by  the 
lerercr  judgment  of  his  Lord ;  how  shall  we 
appear  with  all  our  crimes  and  evil  habits 
round  about  us  ?  If  there  be  need  of  much 
mercy  to  the  friends  of  the  Judge,  then  his 
enemies  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  upright  in 
judgment. 

5.  But  the  matter  is  still  of  more  concern- 
ment The  Pharisees  believed  that  they 
were  innocent,  if  they  abstained  from  crimi- 
nal actions,  such  as  were  punishable  by  the 
judge ;  and  many  Christians  think  all  is  well 
with  them,  if  they  abstain  from  such  sins  as 
have  a  name  in  the  tables  of  their  laws;  but 
because  some  sins  are  secret  and  not  dbcemi- 
ble  to  man,  others  are  public  but  not  punish- 
ed»  because  they  are  frequent  and  perpetual, 
and  without  external  mischiefs  in  some  in- 
stances, and  only  provocations  against  God ; 
men  think  that  in  their  concernments  they 
have  no  place :  and  such  are  jeering,  and 
many  instances  of  wantonness  and  revel- 
ling, doing  petty  spites,  and  rudeness,  and 
churlishness,  lying  and  pride :  and  beyond 
this,  some  are  very  like  virtues ;  as  too  much 
gentleness  and  slackness  in  government,  or 
too  great  severity  and  rigour  of  animadver- 
sion, bitterness  in  reproof  of  sinners,  uncivil 
drcuizistances,  imprudent  handlings  of  some 
criminals,  and  zeal;  nay,  there  are  some 
vile  things,  which,  through  the  evil  dis- 
ODursings  and  worse  manners  of  men,  are 
passed  into  an  artificial  and  false  reputation, 
and  men  are  accounted  wits  for  talking  athe- 
isticaliy,  and  valiant  for  being  murderers, 
and  wise  for  deceiving  and  circumventing 
our  brothers ;  and  many  irregularities  more, 
for  all  which  we  are  saife  enough  here.  But 
when  the  day  of  judgment  comes,  these 
thall  be  called  to  a  severe  account,  for  the 
Judge  is  omniscient  and  knows  all  things, 
and  his  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  all 
causes,  and  hath  a  coercive  for  all,  ''all 
things  a^  naked  and  open  to  his  eyes,"  saith 
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St  Paul  ;*  therefore  nothing  shall  escape  for 
being  secret: 

*u«*  t*  oJjjfXtt- 

And  all  prejudices  being  laid  aside,  it  shall 
be  considered  concerning  our  evil  rules,  and 
false  principles ;  "  cum  cepero  temp  us,  ego 
justitias  judicabo;  when  I  shall  receive  the 
people,  I  shall  judge  according  unto  right  ;"t 
so  we  read :  ''  when  we  shall  receive  time, 
I  will  judge  justices  and  judgments ;"  so 
the  vulgar  Latin  reads  it:  that  is,  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  when  time  is  put  into  his  hand 
and  time  shall  be  no  more,  he  shall  judge 
concerning  those  judgments  which  men  here 
make  of  things  below;   and  the  fighting 
men  shall  perceive  the  noise  of  drunkards 
and  fools  that  cried  him  up  for  daring  to  kill 
his  brother,  to  have  been  evil  principles; 
and  then  it  will  be  declared  by  sU'ange  ef- 
fects, that  wealth  is  not  the  greatest  fortune; 
and  ambition  was  but  an  ill  counsellor;  and 
to  lie  for  a  good  cause  was  no  piety ;  and  to 
do  evil  for  the  glory  of  God  was  but  an  ill 
worshipping  him ;  and  that  good-nature  was 
not  well  employed,  when  it  spent  itself  in 
vicious  company  and  evil  compliances ;  and 
that  piety  was  not  softness  and  want  of 
courage ;  and  that  poverty  ought  not  to  have 
been  contemptible;  and  the  cause  that  is 
unsuccessful,  is  not  therefore  evil :  and  what 
is  folly  here  shall  be  wisdom  there;  then  shall 
men  curse  their  evil  guides,  and  their  ac- 
cursed superinduced  necessities  and  the  evil 
guises  of  the  world ;  and  then  when  silence 
shall  be  found  innocence,  and  eloquence  in 
many  instances  condemned  as    criminal : 
when  the  poor  shall  reign,  and  generals  and 
tyrants  shall  lie  low  in  horrible  regions, 
when    he    that  lost   all  shall  find  a  trea- 
sure, and  he  that    spoiled  him   shall  be 
found  naked  and  spoiled  by  the  destroyer; 
then  we  shall  find  it  true,  that  we  ought 
here  to  have  done  what  our  Judge,  our 
blessed  Lord,  shall  do  there,  that  is,  take  our 
measures  of  good  and  evil  by  the  severities 
of  the  word  of  God,  by  the  sermons  of 
Christ  and  the  four  gospels,    and  by  the 
epistles  of  St  Paul,  by  justice  and  charity, 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  wise 
princes  and  republics,  by  the  rules  of  nature 
and  the  just  proportions  of  reason,  by  the 
examples  of  good  men  and  the  proverbs  of 
wise  men,  by  severity  and  the  rules  of  dis- 
cipline :  for  then  it  shall  be  that  truth  shall 

*  Heb.  iv.  13.     t  PnlmXxiri. 
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ride  in  triumph,  and  the  holiness  of  Christ's 
sermons  shaU  be  manifest  to  all  the  world ; 
■that  the  word  of  God  shall  be  advanced  over 
all  tlie  discourses  of  men,  and  ''wisdom 
shall  be  justified  by  all  her  children."  Then 
shall  be  heard  those  words  of  an  evil  and 
tardy  repentance,  and  the  just  rewards  of 
folly,  "We  fools  thought  their  life  mad- 
ness ;"  but  behold,  they  are  justified  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  we  are  miserable 
forever.  Here  men  think  it  strange  if  others 
will  not  run  into  the  same  excess  of  riot ; 
but  there  they  will  wonder  how  themselves 
should  be  so  mad  and  infinitely  unsafe,  by 
being  strangely  and  inexdusably  unreason- 
able. The  sum  is  this,  the  Judge  shall  ap- 
pear clothed  with  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
iustice,  and  knowledge,  and  an  impartial 
spirit,  making  no  separations  by  the  propor- 
tions of  this  world,  but  by  the  measures  of 
God ;  not  giving  sentence  by  the  principles 
of  our  folly  and  evil  customs,  but  by  the 
severity  of  his  own  laws  and  measures  of 
the  Spirit.  "Non  est  judicium  Dei;  homi- 
num ;  God  does  not  judge  as  man  judges." 

6.  Now  that  the  Judge  is  come  thus  ar- 
rayed, thus  prepared,  so  instructed,  let  us 
next  consider  the  circumstances  of  our  ap- 
pearing and  his  sentence;  and  first  consider, 
that  men  at  the  day  of  judgment,  that  belong 
not  to  the  portion  of  life,  shall  have  three 
sorts  of  accusers.  1.  Christ  himself,  who 
IS  their  judge.  2.  Their  own  consciences, 
whom  they  have  injured  and  blotted  with 
characters  of  death  and  foul  dishonour.  3. 
The  devil,  their  enemy,  whom  they  served. 

1.  Christ  shall  be  their  accuser,  not  only 
upon  the  stock  of  those  direct  injuries 
(which  I  before  reckoned)  of  crucifying  the 
Lord  of  life,  once  and  again,  &c.,  but  upon 
the  titles  of  contempt  and  unworthiness,  of 
unkindness  and  ingratitude ;  and  the  accu- 
sation will  be  nothing  else  but  a  plain  repre- 
sentation of  those  artifices  and  assistances, 
those  bonds  and  invitations,  those  constrain- 
ings  and  importunities,  which  our  dear 
Lord  used  to  us,  to  make  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  lie  in  sin,  and  necessary  to  be  saved. 
For  it  will,  it  must  needs  be  a  fearful  expro- 
bration  of  our  unworthiness,  when  the  Judge 
himself  shall  bear  witness  against  us,  that 
the  wisdom  of  God  himself  was  strangely 
employed  in  bringing  us  safely  to  felicity. 
I  shall  draw  a  short  scheme,  which,  al- 
though it  must  needs  be  infinitely  short  of 
what  Grod  hath  done  for  us,  yet  it  will  be 
otj^h  to  shame  us.     1.  God  did  not  only 


give  his  Son  for  an  example,  and  the  Soa 
gave  himself  for  a  price  for  us,  but  both 
gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  assist  us  in  mighty 
graces,  for  the  verifications  of  faith,  and  the 
entertainments  of  hope,  and  the  increase 
and  perseverance  of  charity.  2.  God  gare 
to  us  a  new  nature,  he  put  another  principle 
into  us,  a  third  part,  a  perfective  constitution: 
we  have  the  Spirit  put  into  us  to  be  a  part 
of  us,  as  properly  to  produce  actions  of  holy 
life,  as  the  soul  of  man  in  the  body  does 
produce  the  natural.  3.  God  hath  exalted 
human  nature,  and  made  it  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  sit  above  the  highest  seat  of 
angels,  and  the  angels  are  made  ministering 
spirits,  ever  since  their  Lord  became  our 
brother.  4.  Christ  hath  by  a  miraculous 
sacrament  civen  us  his  body  to  eat,  and  his 
blood  to  dnnk ;  he  made  ways  that  we  may 
become  all  one  with  him.  5.  He  hath  given 
us  an  easy  religion,  and  hath  established 
our  future  felicity  upon  natural  and  pleasant 
conditions,  and  we  are  to  be  happy  hereafter 
if  we  suffer  God  to  make  us  happy  here; 
and  things  are  so  ordered,  that  a  man  must 
take  more  pains  to  perish  than  to  be  happy. 

6.  God  hath  found  out  rare  ways  to  make 
our  prayers  acceptable,  our  weak  petitions, 
the  desires  of  our  imperfect  souls,  to  prevail 
mightily  with  God ;  and  to  lay  a  holy  vio- 
lence, and  an  undeniable  necessity  upon 
himself:  and  God  will  deny  us  nothing  but 
when  we  ask  of  him  to  do  us  ill  offices,  to 
give  us  poisons  and  dangers,  and  evil 
nourishment,  and  temptations ;  and  he  that 
hath  given  such  mighty  power  to  the  pray- 
ers of  his  servants,  yet  will  not  be  moved 
by  those  potent  and  mighty  prayers  to  do 
any  good  man  an  evil  turn,  or  to  grant  him 
one  mischief;  in  that  only  God  can  deny  us. 

7.  But  in  all  things  else,  God  hath  made  aU 
the  excellent  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to 
join  towards  holy  and  fortunate  effects ;  for 
he  hath  appointed  an  angel  to  present  the 
prayers  of  saints,*  and  Christ  makes  inter- 
cession for  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes 
intercession  for  us  with  groans  unutterable  ;t 
and  all  the  holy  men  in  the  world  pray  for 
all  and  for  every  one;  and  God  hath  in- 
structed us  with  scriptures  and  precedents, 
and  collateral  and  direct  assistances  to  pray; 
and  he  encourages  us  with  divers  excellent 
promises,  and  parables,  and  examples,  and 
teaches  us  what  to  pray  and  how,  and  gives 
one  prornise  to  public  prayer,  and  another 

*  Rev.  viii.  3.    t  Rom.  vii.  26. 
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10  prirate  prayer,  aod  to  both  the  blessiDg  of 
being  heard. 

8.  Add  to  this  account,  that  God  did  heap 
Uessings  upon  us  without  order,  infinitely, 
perpetually,  and  in  all  instances,  when  we 
needed  aod  when  we  needed  not.  9.  He  heard 
lis  when  we  prayed,  giving  us  all  and  giving 
OS  more  than  we  desired.  10.  He  desired 
that  we  should  ask,  and  yet  he  hath  also  pre- 
feoted  our  desire.  11.  He  watched  for  us, 
and,  at  his  own  charge,  sent  a  whole  order 
of  men,  whose  employment  is  to  minister  to 
oor  souls:  and,  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough, 
lie  had  given  us  more  also.  12.  He  promised 
Iwaven  to  our  obedience,  a  province  for  a  dish 
of  water,  a  kingdom  for  a  prayer,  satisfac- 
tion for  desiring  it,  grace  for  receiving,  and 
more  grace  for  accepting  and  using  the  first 
13.  He  invited  us  with  gracious  words  and 
perfect  entertainments.  14.  He  threatened 
horrible  things  to  us,  if  we  would  not  be 
happy.  15i  He  hath  made  strange  necessi- 
ties for  us,  making  our  very  repentance  to  be 
a  conjugation  of  holy  actions,  and  holy 
times,  and  a  long  succession.  16.  He  hath 
taken  away  all  excuses  from  us,  he  hath 
called  us  off  from  temptation,  he  bears  our 
charges,  he  is  always  beforehand  with  us  in 
every  act  of  favour,  and  perpetually  slow  in 
itriking ;  and  his  arrows  are  unfeathered,  and 
be  is  so  long,  first  in  drawing  his  sword,  and 

>  mother  long  while  in  whetting  it,  aod  yet 
k)Dger  in  lifting  his  hand  to  strike,  that,  be^ 
lore  the  blow  comes,  the  man  hath  repented 

^  kng.  unless  he  is  a  fool  and  impudent ;  and 
then  Crod  is  so  glad  of  an  excuse  lo  lay  his 
aoger  aside,  that  certainly  if,  aftef  all  this, 
we  refuse  life  and  glory,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  ;  the  plain  story  will  condemn  us : 
bat  the  story  is  very  much  longer.  And  as 
our  conscience  will  represent  all  our  sins  to 
ns,  so  the  Judge  will  represent  all  his  Father's 
kindnesses^  as  Nathan  did  to  David,  when 
he  was  to  make  the  justice  of  the  Divine 
lenience  appear  against  him.  17.  Then  it 
thai!  be  remembered,  that  the  joys  of  every 
day's  piety  would  have  been  a  greater  plea- 
sure eTery  night,  than  the  remembrance  of 
every  night's*  sin  could  have  been  in  the 
morning:  18.  That  every  night,  the  trouble 
•nd  labour  of  the  day's  virtue  would  have 
u  much  passed,  and  turned  to  as  very  a 
■othing,  as  the  pleasure  of  the  day's  sin ;  but 
that  they  would  be  infinitely  distinguished 
by  the  remanent  effects.  *Air  u  npaif^s  xasJw 
ptra  ftopov,  i  fUw  fa^  a;i;f f ou,  f o  di  xaXbv  fuvti' 
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expressed  the  sense  of  this  inducement; 
and  that  this  argument  would  have  grown 
so  great  by  that  time  we  come  to  die 
that  the  certain  pleasures,  and  rare  con- 
fidences, and  holy  hopes,  of  a  death-bed, 
would  be  a  strange  felicity  to  the  man,  when 
he  remembers  he  did  obey,  if  they  were  com- 
pared to  the  fearful  expectations  of  a  dying 
sinner,  who  feels,  by  a  formidable  and 
affrighting  remembrance,  that  of  all  his 
sins,  nothing  remains  but  the  gains  of  a  mis- 
erable eternity.  The  offering  ourselves  to 
God  every  morning,  and  the  thanksgiving  to 
God  every  night,  hope  and  fear,  shame  and 
desire,  the  honour  of  leaving  a  fair  name 
behind  us,  and  the  shame  of  dying  like  a 
fool,  every  thing  indeed  in  the  world,  is  made 
to  be  an  argument  and  inducement  to  us  to 
invite  us  to  come  to  God  and  be  saved ;  and 
therefore  when  this  and  infinitely  more  shall, 
by  the  Judge,  be  exhibited  in  sad  remem- 
brances, there  needs  no  other  sentence ;  we 
shall  condemn  ourselves  with  a  hasty  shame, 
and  a  fearful  confusion,  to  see  how  ^ood 
God  hath  been  to  us,  and  how  base  we  have 
been  to  ourselves.  Thus  Moses  is  said  to 
accuse  the  Jews ;  and  thus  also  he  that  does 
accuse,  is  said  to  condemn ;  as  Verres  was 
by  Cicero,  and  Claudia  by  Domitius,  her 
accuser ;  and  the  world  of  impenitent  per- 
sons by  the  men  of  Nineveh,  and  all  by 
Christ,  their  judge.  I  represent  the  horror 
of  this  circumstance  to  consist  in  this  :  be- 
sides the  reasonableness  of  the  judgment  and 
the  certainty  of  the  condemnation,  it  cannot 
but  be  an  argument  of  an  intolerable  despair 
to  perishing  souls,  when  he  that  was  our  ad- 
vocate all  our  life,  shall,  in  the  day  of  that 
appearing,  be  our  accuser  and  our  juda^e,  a 
party  against  us,  an  injured  person,  in  (he 
day  of  his  power  and  of  his  wrath,  doing 
execution  upon  all  his  own  foolish  and  ma 
licious  enemies. 

2.  Our  conscience  shall  be  our  accuser : 
but  this  signifies  but  these  two  things; 
1.  That  we  shall  be  condemned  for  the  evils 
that  we  have  done,  and  shall  then  remem- 
ber; God,  by  his  power,  wiping  away  the 
dust  from  the  tables  of  our  memory,  and 
taking  off  the  consideration  and  the  volun- 
tary neglect  and  rude  shufflings  of  our  cases 
of  conscience.  For  then  we  shall  see  things 
as  they  are,  the  evil  circumstances  and  the 
crooked  intentions,  the  adherent  unhand- 
someness,  and  the  direct  crimes;  for  all 
things  are  laid  up  safely :  and  though  we 
draw  a  curtain  of  a  coWeV>  o^etx!ki«ai«  ^tA 
flew  fig4eave8  hefoTe  out  ibiaie«  ^^Qka 
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shall  draw  away  the  curtain,  and  forgetfal- 
oess  shall  be  no  more;  because  with  a  taper 
in  the  hand  of  God,  all  the  comers  of  our 
nastiness  shall  be  discorered.  And,  2.  It 
signifies  this  also ;  that  not  only  the  justice 
of  God  shall  be  confessed  by  us  in  our  own 
shame  and  condemnation,  but  the  evil  of 
tlie  sentence  shall  be  received  into  us,  to 
melt  our  bowels  and  to  break  our  hearts  in 
pieces  within  us,  because  we  are  the  authors 
of  our  own  death,  and  our  inhuman  hands 
have  torn  our  souls  in  pieces.  Thus  far  the 
horrors  are  great,  and  when  evil  men  con- 
sider it,  it  is  certain  they  must  be  afraid  to 
die.  Eren  they  that  have  iired  well,  have 
some  sad  considerations,  and  the  trembling 
of  humility,  and  suspicion  of  themselves.  1 
remember  St  Cyprian  tells  of  a  good  man 
who,  in  his  agony  of  death,  saw  a  phantasm 
of  a  noble  Angelical  shape,  who,  frowning 
and  angry,  said  to  him, ''  Pati  timetis,  exire 
non  Yultis :  quid  faciam  vobis  ?  Ye  cannot 
endure  sickness,  ye  are  troubled  at  the  evils 
of  th^  world,  and  yet  you  are  loth  to  die  and 
be  quit  of  them :  what  shall  I  do  to  you  V* 
although  this  is  apt  to  represent  every  man's 
condition  more  or  less,  yet  concerning  per- 
sons of  wicked  lives,  it  hath  in  it  too  many 
sad  degrees  of  truth ;  they  are  impatient  of 
sorrow,  and  justly  fearful  of  death,  because 
they  know  not  how  to  comfort  themselves  in 
the  evil  accidents  of  their  lives ;  and  their 
conscience  is  too  polluted  to  take  death  for 
sanctuary,  to  hope  to  have  amends  made  to 
their  condition  by  the  sentence  of  the  day  of 
judgment  Evil  and  sad  is  their  condition, 
who  cannot  be  contented  here,  nor  blessed 
hereafter;  whose  life  is  their  misery,  and 
their  conscience  is  their  enemy,  whose  grave 
is  their  prison,  and  death  their  undoing,  and 
the  sentence  of  doomsday  the  beginning  of 
an  intolerable  condition. 

3.  The  third  sort  of  accusers  are  the  devils ; 
and  they  will  do  it  with  malicious  and  evil 
purposes ;  the  prince  of  the  devils  hath 
Aux^o0u>$  for  one  of  his  chiefest  appellatives; 
"  the  accuser  of  the  brethren"  he  is,  by  his 
professed  malice  and  employment:  and 
therefore  Grod,  who  delights  that  his  mercy 
should  triumph,  and  bis  goodness  prevail 
over  all  the  malice  of  men  and  devils,  hath 
appointed  one  whose  office  is  iiJyz'^  ^^ 
dyriXfyorra  lo  reprove  the  accuser,  and  to 
resist  the  enemy,  to  be  a  defender  of  their 
cause  who  bek>ng  to  God.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  Tlapa^a^of,  a  defender ;  the  evil  spirit  is 
Su^OaAof,  the  accuser;  and  they  that  in  this 
ife  belong  to  one  or  the  other,  shall,  ia  ike 


same  proportion,  be  treated  at  the  day  ol 
judgment.  The  devil  shall  accuse  the  breth- 
ren, that  is,  the  saints  and  servants  of  God, 
and  shall  tell  concerning  their  follies  and  in- 
firmities, the  sins  of  their  yovth,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  age,  the  imperfect  grace 
and  the  long  schedule  of  omissions  of  duty, 
their  scruples  and  their  fears,  their  diffi- 
dences and  pusillanimity,  and  all  those 
things  which  themselves,  by  strict  examina- 
tion, find  themselves  guilty  of  and  have  con- 
fessed, all  their  shame  and  the  matter  of 
their  sorrows,  their  evil  intentions  and  their 
little  plots,  their  carnal  confidences  and  too 
fond  adherencies  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
their  indulgence  and  easiness  of  government, 
their  wild  joys  and  freer  meals,  their  loss  of 
time,  and  their  too  forward  and  apt  compli- 
ances, their  trifling  arrests  and  little  peevish- 
nesses, the  mixtures  of  the  world  with  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  the  incidences  of 
humanity,  he  will  bring  forth  and  aggravate 
them  by  the  circumstance  of  ingratitude,  and 
the  breach  of  promise,  and  the  evacuating  of 
their  holy  purposes,  and  breaking  their  reso- 
lutions, and  rifling  their  vows ;  and  all  these 
things  being  drawn  into  an  entire  represent- 
ment,  and  the  bills  clogged  by  numbers,  will 
make  the  best  men  in  the  world  seem  foul 
and  unhandsome,  and  stained  with  the 
characters  of  death  and  evil  dishonour.  But 
for  these  there  is  appointed  a  defender ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  maketh  intercession  for  us, 
shall  then  also  interpose,  and  against  all 
these  things  shall  oppose  the  passion  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  upon  all  their  defects  shall 
cast  the  robe  of  his  righteousness ;  and  the 
sins  of  their  youth  shall  not  prevail  so  much 
as  the  repentance  of  their  age ;  and  their 
omissions  be  excused  by  probable  intervening 
causes,  and  their  little  escapes  shall  appear 
single  and  in  disunion,  because  they  were 
always  kept  asunder  by  penitential  prayers 
and  sighings,  and  their  seldom  returns  of 
sin  by  their  daily  watchfulness,  and  their 
often  infirmities  by  the  sincerity  of  their 
souls,  and  their  scruples  by  their  zeal,  and 
their  passions  by  their  love,  and  all  by  the 
mercies  of  Grod  and  the  sacrifice  which  then 
Judge  ofiered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
efiective  by  daily  graces  and  assistances. — 
These,  therefore,  infallibly  go  to  the  portion 
of  the  right  hand,  because  the  Lord  our 
Crod  shall  answer  for  them.  "  But  as  for 
the  wicked,  it  is  not  so  with  them ;"  for  al- 
though the  plain  story  of  their  life  be  to 
I  them  a  sad  condemnation,  yet  what  will  be 
1  answered  'vAieii  \X  a\»i!i  Xi^  v;^  to^^TxdsB% 
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ikem,  that  they  despised  God's  mercies,  and  spies  out  his  deformity,  and  is  tau|^ht  to  hate 
feared  not  his  angry  judgments;  that  they  them;  he  is  instructed  and  prayed  for,  he 


icgarded  not  his  word,  and  loved  not  his  ex- 
eeSiencies ;  that  they  were  not  persuaded  by 
hit  promiaes,  nor  affrighted  by  his  threaten- 
inga;  that  they  neither  would  accept  his 
gorenuxient  nor  his  blessings ;  that  all  the 
Mi  stories  that  ever  happened  in  both  the 
wvnids  (in  ail  which  himself  did  escape  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  was  not  concerned 
ii  them,  save  only  that  he  was  called  upon 
by  erery  one  of  them,  which  he  ever  heard, 
or  saw,  or  was  told  of,  to  repentance,  that 
all  these)  were  sent  to  him  in  rain  ?  But 
cannot  the  accuser  truly  say  to  the  Judge 
concerning  such  persons,  "  They  were  thine 
by  creation,  but  mine  by  their  own  choice ; 
ihou  didst  redeem  them  indeed,  but  they  sold 
diemselves  to  me  for  a  trifle,  or  for  an  un- 
satisfying interest :  thou  diedst  for  them,  but 
diey  obeyed  my  commandments :  I  gave 
(hem  nothing,  I  promised  them  nothing  but 
the  filthy  pleasure  of  a  night,  or  the  joys  of 
madness,  or  the  delights  of  a  disease:  I 
never  hanged  upon  the  cross  three  long  hours 
for  them,  nor  endured  the  labours  of  a  poor 
life  thirty-three  years  together  for  their  in- 
terest :  only  when  they  were  thine  by  the 
merit  of  thy  death,  they  quickly  be^^me  mine 
by  the  demerit  of  their  ingratitude :  and 
when  thou  hadst  clothed  their  soul  with  thy 
robe,  and  adorned  them  by  thy  graces,  we 
stripped  them  naked  as  their  shame,  and 
only  pi:(t  on  a  rube  of  darkness,  and  they 
thought  themselves  secure,  and  went  dancing 
to  their  grave,  like  a  drunkard  to  a  fight,  or  a 
fly  unto  a  candle ;  and,  therefore,  they  that 
dki  partake  with  us  in  our  faults,  must  di- 
vide with  us  in  our  portion  and  fearful  inter- 
est?" This  is  a  sad  story,  becadse  it  ends 
hi  death,  and  there  is  nothing  to  abate  or 
lessen  the  calamity.  It  concerns  us,  there- 
fore, to  consider  in  time,  that  he  that 
tempts  us  will  accuse  us,  and  what  he  calls 
pleasant  now,  he  shall  then  say  was  nothing, 
and  all  the  gains  that  now  invite  earthly 
sonjs  and  mean  persons  to  vanity,  were 
■othing  but  the  seeds  of  folly,  and  the  harvest 


then,  since  this  horror  proceeds  upon  the 
account  of  so  many  accusers,  God  hath  put 
it  mto  our  power,  by  a  timely  accusation  of 
ourselves  in  the  tribunal  of  the  court  Chris- 
tian, to  prevent  all  the  arts  of  aggravation, 
which,  at  doomsday,  shall  load  foolish  and 
indisceming  souls.  He  that  accuses  him- 
self of  his  crimes  here,  means  to  forsake 
diera,  and  looks  apoa  them  oa  all  Mes,  and 


prevents  the  anger  of  God,  and  defeats  the 
devil's  malice;  and  by  making  shame  the 
instrument  of  repentance,  he  takes  away  the 
sting,  and  makes  that  to  be  his  medicine^ 
which  otherwise  would  be  his  death.  And 
concerning  this  exercise,  I  shall  only  add 
what  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  told  an  old 
religious  person  in  his  hermitage.  Having 
asked  him  what  he  found  in  that  desert,  he 
was  answered  only  this, '' Indesinenter  cut- 
pare  et  judicare  meipsum ; — ^To  judge  and 
condemn  myself  perpetually,  that  is  theem^ 
ployment  of  my  solitude." — ^The  patriarch 
answered,  "  Non  est  alia  via ;  There  is  no 
other  way."— by  accusing  ourselves  we 
shall  make  the  devil's  malice  useless,  aud 
our  own  consciences  clear,  and  be  reconciled 
to  the  Judge  by  the  severities  of  an  early  re- 
pentance, and  then  we  need  to  fear  no  ac- 
cusers. 


SERMON   III. 


PART     III 


3.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  sen- 
tence itself,  **  We  must  receive  according,  to 
what  we  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad."  ''Judicaturo  Domino 
lugubre  mundus  immugiet,  et  tribus  ad  tri- 
bum  pectora  ferient  Potentissimi  quondam 
reges  nudo  latere  palpitabunt:"  so  St.  Je- 
rome meditates  concerning  the  terror  of  this 
consideration;  "The  whole  world  shall 
groan  when  the  judge  comes  to  give  his  sen- 
tence, tribe  and  tribe  shall  knock  their  sides 
together ;  and  through  the  naked  breasts  of 
the  most  mighty  kings,  you  shall  see  their 
hearts  beat  with  fearful  tremblings.'*  **  Tunc 
Arestotelis  argumenta  parumproderunt,  cum 
venerit  filius  pauperculas  qusstuariae  judi- 


care orbem  terras."    Nothing  shall  then  be 
Ii  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  shame  eternal.  But  I  worth  owning,  or  the  means  of  obtaining 


mercy,  but  a  holy  conscience  5  "  all  the  hu- 
man craft  and  trifling  subtilties  shall  be  use- 
less when  the  son  of  a  poor  maid  shall  sit 
Judge  over  all  the  world."  When  the  pro 
phet  Joel  was  describing  the  formidable  ac- 
cident? in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judgment, 
and  the  fearful  sentence  of  an  angry  Judg^, 
he  was  not  able  to  express  \l,\i\i\s\aivYrci^\%\ 
h'ke  a  child,  or  an  amazed,  \mp%ttee\.  ^ex^o^L^ 
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'  A.  A.  A.  diei,  quia  prope  est  dies  Domini."* 
It  is  not  sense  at  first ;  he  was  so  amazed  he 
Knew  not  what  to  say ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  pleased  to  let  that  sign  remain,  like 
Agamemnon's  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Iphi- 
genia,  nothing  could  describe  it  but  a  veil ; 
It  must  be  hidden  and  supposed;  and  the 
stammering  tongue,  that  is  full  of  fear,  can 
best  speak  that  terror,  which  will  make  all 
the  world  to  cry,  and  shriek,  and  speak  fear- 
ful accents,  and  significations  of  an  infinite 
sorrow  and  amazement 

But  so  it  is,  there  are  two  great  days,  iu 
which  the  fate  of  all  the  world  is  transacted: 
This  life  is  man's  day,  in  which  man  does 
what  he  pleases,  and  God  holds  his  peace. 
Man  destroys  his  brother,  and  destroys  him- 
self, and  confounds  governments,  and  raises 
armies,  and  attempts  to  sin,  and  delights  in 
it,  and  drinks  drunk,  and  forgets  his  sorrow, 
and  heaps  up  great  estates,  and  raises  a 
family,  and  a  name  in  the  annals,  and  makes 
others  fear  him,  and  introduces  new  religions, 
and  confounds  the  old,  and  changeth  articles 
as  his  interest  requires,  and  all  thb  while 
God  is  silent,  save  that  he  is  loud  and  clam- 
orous with  his  holy  precepts,  and  over-rules 
the  event ;  but  leaves  the  desires  of  men  to 
their  own  choice,  and  their  course  of  life  such 
as  they  generally  choose.  But  then  God 
shall  have  his  day  too ;  the  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  come,  in  which  he  shall  speak,  and  no 
man  shall  answer;  he  shall  speak  in  the 
voice  of  thunder  and  fearful  noises,  and  man 
•hall  do  no  more  as  he  please,  but  must  suffer 
as  he  hath  deserved.  When  Zedekiah  reigned 
in  Jerusalem,  and  persecuted  the  prophets, 
and  destroyed  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
put  Jeremy  into  the  dupgeon,  God  held  his 
peace,  save  only  that  he  warned  him  of  the 
danger,  and  told  him  of  the  disorder ;  but  it 
was  Zedekiah's  day,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  his  pleasure;  but  when  he  was  led  in 
chains  to  Babylon,  and  his  eyes  were  put 
out  with  burning  basins  and  horrible  circles 
of  reflected  fires,  then  was  God's  day,  and 
bis  voice  was  the  accent  of  a  fearful  anger, 
that  broke  him  all  in  pieces.  It  will  be  all 
our  cases,  unless  we  hear  God  speak  now, 
and  do  his  work,  and  serve  his  interest,  and 
bear  ourselves  in  our  just  proportions,  that 
is,  as  such,  the  very  end  of  whose  being  and 
all  our  faculties  is,  to  serve  God,  and  do 
justice  and  charities  to  our  brother.  For  if 
we  do  the  work  of  God  in  our  own  day,  we 
ahiU  receive  an  infinite  mercy  in  the  day  of 


the  Lord.    But  what  that  is,  is  now  o  be 
inquired. 

**  What  we  have  done  in  the  body."  But 
certainly  this  is  the  greatest  terror  of  alL  The 
thunders  and  the  fires,  the  earthquake^  and 
the  trumpets,  the  brighmess  of  holy  an'^ls, 
and  the  horror  of  accursed  spirits,  the  nice 
of  the  archangel  (who  is  the  prince  ot  the 
heavenly  host)  and  the  majesty  of  the  Judge, 
in  whose  service  all  that  army  stands  ^irt 
with  holiness  and  obedience,  all  those  strange 
circumstances  which  have  been  already 
reckoned,  and  all  those  others  which  we 
ctnnot  understand,  are  but  little  preparatories 
and  umbrages  of  this  fearful  circumstaoc^e. 
All  this  amazing  majesty  and  formidable  p>«^ 
paratories,  are  for  the  passing  of  an  eterp«»l 
sentence  upon  us,  according  to  what  w^ 
have  done  in  the  body.  Woe  and  alas  ?  aiyt 
God  help  us.  All  mankind  is  an  enemy  U* 
God$  his  nature  is  accursed,  and  his  manne^• 
are  depraved.  It  is  with  the  nature  of  man 
and  with  all  his  manners,  as  Philemon  sai 
of  the  nature  of  foxes : 


Vm/  i. 


''  Every  fox  is  cra%  and  mischievous,  anq 
if  you  gather  a  whole  herd  of  them,  there  is 
not  a  good  natured  beast  amongst  them  all.^ 
— So  it  is  with  man ;  by  nature  he  is  the 
child  of  wrath,  and  by  his  manners  he  is  the 
child  of  the  devil ;  we  call  Christian,  and  we 
dishonour  our  Lord ;  and  we  are  brethren, 
but  we  oppress  and  murder  one  another ;  it 
is  a  great  degree  of  sanctity  now-a-days,  not 
to  be  so  wicked  as  the  worst  of  men ;  and  we 
live  at  the  rate,  as  if  the  best  of  men  did  de- 
sign to  themselves  an  easier  condemnation ; 
and  as  if  the  generality  of  men  considered 
not  concerning  the  degrees  of  death,  but  did 
believe  that  in  hell  no  man  shall  perceive 
any  ease  or  refreshment  in  being  tormented 
with  a  slower  fire.  For  consider  what  we 
do  in  the  body ;  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
pass,  before  we  choose  good  or  bad ;  and  of 
that  which  remains,  above  half  is  spent  in 
sleep  and  the  needs  of  nature ;  for  the  other 
half,  it  is  divided  as  the  stag  was  when  the 
beasts  went  a  hunting,  the  lion  hath  five 
parts  of  six.  The  business  of  the  world 
takes  so  much  of  our  remaining  portion,  that 
religion  and  the  service  of  God  have  not 
much  time  led  that  can  be  spared ;  and  of 
that  which  can,  if  we  consider  how  much  a 
allowed  to  craf^  arts  of  cozenage,  to  oppres- 
aioft  and  ambition,  to  greedy  desires  and 
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«ricious  prosecutioQS,  to  the  yaoities  of 
r  youth  and  the  proper  sins  of  every  age, 
the  mere  idleness  of  man  and  doing  no- 
ag,  to  his  fantastic  imagiimtions  of  great- 
is  and  pleasures,  of  great  and  little  devices, 
impertinent  lawsuits,  and  uncharitable 
atings  of  our  brother;  it  will  be  intolera- 
( when  we  consider  that  we  are  to  stand 
hSk  eternally  according  to  what  we  have 
lie  in  the  body.  Crather  it  all  together, 
i  sec  it  before  thy  eyes ;  alms  and  prayers 
i  the  sum  of  ail  thy  good.  Were  thy 
lyers  made  in  fear  and  holiness,  with  pas- 
n  and  desire  ?  Were  they  not  made  uc* 
Uingly,  weakly,  and  wanderingly,  anl 
ited  with  sins  in  the  greatest  part  of  thy 
il  Didst  thou  pray  with  the  same  afiec- 
n  and  labour  as  thou  didst  purchase  thy 
ate?  Have  thine  alms  been  more  than 
f  oppressions,  and  according  to  thy  pow- 
?  and  by  what  means  didst  thou  judge 
Deeming  it  1  How  much  of  our  time  was 
ent  in  that?  and  how  much  of  our  estate 
IS  spent  in  this  ?  But  let  us  go  one  step 
rther : — How  many  of  us  love  our  enemies? 
pray  for  and  do  good  to  them  that  perse- 
te  and  affront  us  ?  or  overcome  evil  with 
od,  or  turn  the  face  again  to  them  that 
ike  us,  rather  than  be  revenged  ?  or  suffer 
iselves  to  be  spoiled  or  robbed  without 
Bleation  or  uncharitable  courses  ?  or  lose 
I  interest  rather  tban  lose  our  charity  ? 
td  yet  by  these  precepts  we  shall  be  judged. 
DStance  but  once  more.  Our  blessed  Sa- 
ar  spake  a  hard  saying :  ''  Every  idle 
nd  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give 
xmnt  thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment  For 
thy  words  thou'shalt  be  justified,  and  by 
r  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned.'**  And 
on  this  account  may  every  one,  weeping 
1  trembling,  say  with  Job,  "  Q,uid  faciam, 
n  resurrezerit  ad  judicandum  Deus? 
hat  shall  I  do,  when  the  Liord  shall  come 
judgment  ?"t — Of  every  idle  word — O 
Med  God !  what  sball  become  of  them  who 
e  to  prate  continually,  to  tell  tales,  to  de- 
ct,  to  slander,  to  backbite,  to  praise  them- 
ret,  to  undervalue  others,  to  compare,  to 
le  divisions,  to  boast?  Tlf  6k  ^povpi^u 
m6p9o9taStpfiM<m(t,9uxdfji,ftt{avywv;  ''Who 
dl  be  able  to  stand  upright,  not  bowing  the 
96  with  the  intolerable  load  of  the  sins  of 
tongue  V*  If  of  every  idle  word  we  must 
e  account,  what  shall  we  do  for  those 
ibeious  words,  that  dishonour  God  or  do 
iptte  to  our  brother?    Remember  how 

•Matt.  ziL  36.       t  Job  zzxL  14. 


often  we  have  tempted  our  brother  or  a  silly 
.woman  to  sin  and  death !     How  often  have 
we  pleaded  for  unjust  interests,  or  by  our 
wit  have  cozened  an  easy  and  a  believing 
person,  or  given  ill  sentences,  or  disputed 
others  into  false  persuasions  I     Did  we  never 
call  good  evil,  or  evil  good  ?     Did  we  never 
say  to  others.  Thy  cause  is  right,  when  no- 
thing made  it  right  but  favour  and  money,  a 
false  advocate  or  a  covetous  judge?    Ilair 
^^  opY^y    ^   8^^    Christ,    ''every  idle 
word,"  that  is,  Ha»  l^ifw,  xtvw,  so  St.  Paul 
uses  it,  "  every  false  word,"*  every  lie  shall 
be  called  to  judgment ;  or,  as  some  copies 
read  it,  naaf  (t^^  ycori^pov,  "every  wicked 
word,"  shall  be  called  to  judgment    For  by 
ofyoy,  "idle  words,"  are  not  meant  words 
that  are  unprofitable  or  unwise,  for  fools  and 
silly  persons  speak  most  of  those,  apd.have. 
the  least  accounts  to  make ;  but  by  |^vi  the 
Jews  usually  understood /obe  ;  an^  19  give 
their  mind  to  vanity,  or  to  speak  vaoity,  is 
all  one  as  to  mind  or  speak  falsehoods  .with 
malicious  and  evil  purposes.    But  if  every 
idle  word,  that  is,  every  vain  and  lying 
word,  shall  be  called  to  judgment,  what  shall 
become  of  men  that  blaspheme  God,  or  their 
rulers,  or  princes  of  the  people,  or  their 
parents?  that  dishonour  the  r^igion,  and 
disgrace  the  ministers  ?  that  corrupt  justice 
and  pervert  judgment  ?  that  preach  evil  doc- 
trines, or  declare  perverse  sentences?  that 
take  God's  holy  name  in  vain,  or  dishonour 
the  name  of  God  by  trifling  and  frequent 
swearings ;  that  holy  name,  by  which  we 
hope  to  be  saved,  and  which  aU  the  angels 
of  God  fall  down  to  and  worship  ?    These 
things  are  to  be  considered,  for  by  our  own 
words  we  stand  or  fall,  that  is,  as  in  human 
judgments  the  confession  of  the  party,  and 
the  contradiction  of  himself,  or  the  failing  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  story,  are  the  con- 
fidences or  presumptions  of  law,  by  which 
judges  give  sentence;  so  shall  our  words  be, 
not  only  the  means  of  declaring  a  secret  sen- 
tence, but  a  certain  instrument  of  being  ab- 
solved or  condemned.     But    upon    these 
premises  we  see  what  reason  we  have  to 
fear  the  sentence  of  that  day,  who  have  sin- 
ned with  our  tongues  so  often,  so  continual- 
ly, that  if  there  were  no  other  actions  to  be 
accounted  for,  we  have  enough  in  this  ac- 
count to  make  us  die ;  and  yet  have  rom- 
mitted  so  many  evil  actions,  that,  if  our 
words  were  wholly  forgotten,  we  have  infi- 
nite reason  to  fear  concerning  the  event  of 
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that  horrible  sentence.  The  effect  of  which 
consideration  is  this,  that  we  set  a  guard 
before  our  lips,  and  watch  07er  our  actions 
with  a  care,  equal  to  that  fear  which  shall 
be  at  doomsday,  when  we  are  to  pass  our 
sad  accounts.  But  I  have  some  considera- 
tions to  interpose. 

.  1.  But  (that  the  sadness  of  this  may  a  lit- 
tle be  relieved,  and  our  endeavours  be  en- 
couraged to  a  timely  care  and  repentance) 
consider  that  this  great  sentence,  although 
it  shall  pass  concerning  little  things,  yet  it 
shall  not  pass  by  little  portions,  but  by  gene- 
ral measures ;  not  by  the  little  errors  of  one 
day,  but  by  the  great  proportions  of  our  life; 
for  God  takes  not  notice  of  the  infirmities  of 
honest  persons  that  always  endeavour  to 
avoid  every  sin,  but  in  little  intervening  in- 
stances are  surprised;  but  he  judges  us  by 
single  actions,  if  they  are  great,  and  of  evil 
effects ;  and  by  little  small  instances,  if  they 
be  habitual.  No  man  can  take  care  con- 
cerning every  minute ;  and  therefore  con- 
cerning it  Christ  will  not  pass  sentence  but 
by  the  discernible  portions  of  our  time,  by 
human  actions,  by  things  of  choice  and  de- 
liberation, and  by  general  precepts  of  care 
and  watchfulness,  this  sentence  shall  be  ex- 
acted. 2.  The  sentence  of  that  day  shall 
be  passed,  not  by  the  proportions  of  an  an- 
gel, but  by  the  measures  of  a  man ;  the  first 
follies  are  not  unpardonable,  but  may  be 
recovered ;  and  the  second  are  dangerous, 
and  the  third  are  more  fatal ;  but  nothing  is 
unpardonable  but  perseverance  in  evil 
courses.  3.  The  last  judgment  shall  be 
transacted  by  the  same  principles  by  which 
we  are  guided  here ;  not  by  strange  and  se- 
cret propositions,  or  by  the  fancies  of  men, 
or  by  the  subtilties  of  useless  distinctions,  or 
evil  persuasions  ;  not  by  the  scruples  of  the 
credulous,  or  the  interest  of  sects,  nor  the 
proverbs  of  prejudice,  nor  the  uncertain  de- 
finitions of  them  that  give  laws  to  subjects  by 
expounding  the  decrees  of  princes ;  but  by 
the  plain  rules  of  justice,  by  the  ten  com- 
mandments, by  the  first  apprehensions  of 
conscience,  by  the  plain  rules  of  Scripture, 
and  the  rules  of  an  honest  mind,  and  a  cer- 
tain justice.  So  that  by  this  restraint  and 
limit  of  the  final  sentence,  we  are  secured 
we  shall  not  fall  by  scruple  or  by  ignorance, 
by  interest  or  by  faction,  by  false  persuasions 
of  others,  or  invincible  prejudice  of  our  own, 
but  we  shall  stand  or  fall  by  plain  and  easy 
propositions,  by  chastity  or  uncleanness,  by 
justice  or  injustice,  by  robbery  or  restitution : 
mnd t^f  this  we  hare  a  great  testimony  by 


our  Judge  and  Lord  himself;  ** Whatsoever    « 
ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shaL   Se  bound  in    ■ 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  lose  shall  be    ■ 
loosed  there ;"  that  is,  you  shall  stand  or  fisdl    "■ 
according  to  the  sermons  of  the  gospel ;  as    ^ 
the  ministers  of  the  word  are  commanded  to    = 
preach,  so  ye  must  live  here,  and  so  ye  must    ■ 
be  judged  hereafter ;  ye  must  not  look  for 
that  sentence  by  secret  decrees  or  obscure    fi 
doctrines,  but  by  plain  precepts  and  certain 
rules.    But  there  are  yet  some  more  de-     ^ 
grees  of  mercy.  4.   That  sentence  shall  pass    ■ 
upon  us  not  af\^r  the  measures  of  nature,    ^ 
and  possibilities,  and  utmost  extents,  but  by    ? 
the  mercies  of  the  covenant;  we  shall   be    = 
judged  as  Christians  rather  than  as  men,  that    ^- 
is,  as  persons  to  whom  much  is  pardoned,    ■ 
and  much  is  pitied,  and  many  things  are  (not    ■ 
accidentally,  but  consequently)  indulged ,  and    = 
great  helps  are  ministered,  and  many  remedies    = 
supplied,  and  some  mercies  extra-regularly     a 
conveyed,  and  their  hopes  enlarged    upon 
the  stock  of  an  infinite  mercy,  that  hath  no     * 
bounds  but  our  needs,  our  capacities,  and'    i 
our  proportions  to  glory.    6.  The  sentence     - 
is  to  be  given  by  him  that  once  died  for  us, 
and  does  now  pray  for  us,  and  perpetually 
intercedes;  and  upon  souls  that  he  loves,  and 
in  the  salvation  of  which  himself  hath  a     ' 
great  interest  and  increase  of  joy.    And  now 
upon  these  premises  we  may  dare  to  con- 
sider what  the  sentence  itself  shall  be,  that 
shall  never  be  reversed,  but  shall  last  for 
eveV  and  ever. 

^'Whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  I  cannot 
discourse  now  the  greatness  of  the  good  or 
bad,  80  far  (I  mean)  as  is  revealed  to  us ;  the 
considerations  are  too  long  to  be  crowded  in- 
to the  end  of  a  sermon ;  only  in  general :  1 . 
If  it  be  good,  it  is  greater  than  all  the  good 
of  this  world,  and  every  man's  share  then, 
in  every  instant  of  his  blessed  eternity,  is 
greater  than  all  the  pleasures  of  mankind  in 
one  heap. 

"a  rot j  ^ioti  aivOpoiStOi  ivx^ttu  tvxftv, 
T^j  oBavaalof  xpnttov  ov6h  fvxfttu.* 

*'A  man  can  never  wish  for  any  thmg  great- 
er than  this  immortality,"  said  Posidippus. 
2.  To  which  I  add  this  one  consideration, 
that  the  portion  of  the  good  at  the  day  ot 
sentence  shall  be  so  great,  that  af^er  all  the 
labours  of  our  life,  and  suffering  persecu- 
tions, and  enduring  affronts,  and  the  labour 
of  love,  and  the  continual  fears  and  cares  of 
the  whole  duration  and  abode,  it  rewards  it 
all,  and  gives  infinitely  more ;  **  Non  sunt 
condignse  passiones  hujus  ssculi ;"  all  the 
torments  and  evils  of  this  world  are  not  U 
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lated  with  the  joys  of  the  bleMed ;  it ' 
ift  of  Grod;  a  donative  beyond  the 

the  military  stipend,  it  is  beyond 
rk  and  beyond  our  wages,  and  beyond 
siise  and  beyond  our  thoughts,  and 
oar  understandings*  and  above  the 

heavens,  it  is  a  participation  of  the 
Grod,  and  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
imself. 

Hl^9  ^  X*^  >a0fM'  rptiftfi  fityCarfj 

day  of  recompenses,  in  which  all  our 
I  shall  be  turned  into  joys,  our  perse- 
into  a  crown,  the  cross  into  a  throne, 
into  the  riches  of  God ;  loss,  and  af- 
and  inconveniences,  and  death,  into 
I,  and  hymns,  and  rejoicings,  and 
ahs,  and  such  great  things  which  are 
IS  to  hope,  but  too  great  for  us  to  dis- 
of,  while  we  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly 
[perfectly.  And  he  that  cbooses  to 
•vil  rather  than  suffer  one,  shall  find 
Q  ill  exchange  that  he  deferred  his 
change  for  a  great  one.  I  remember 
servant  in  the  old  comedy  did  choose 
ure  the  lash  rather  than  to  feel  a  pre- 
aconvenience,  '^duia  illud  aderat 
,  istud  aberat  longius :  illud  erat  pr»- 
oic  erat  diecula :"  but  this  will  be  but 
ccount,  when  the  rods  shall  for  the 
t>e  turned  into  scorpions,  and  from 
lall  become  intolerable.  Better  it  is 
;r  here,  and  to  stay  till  the  day  of  res- 
1  for  the  good  and  the  holy  portion ; 
rill  recompense  both  for  the  suffering 
i  stay. 

how  if  the  portion  be  bad  ?  It  shall 
to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  that 
irful  consideration  ;  the  greatest  part 
and  women  shall  dwell  in  the  por- 
devils  to  eternal  ages.  So  that  these 
s  are  like  the  prophet's  figs  in  the 
;  the  good  are  the  best  that  ever  were; 
*  worst  are  so  bad  that  worse  cannot 
gined.  For  though  in  hell^  the  ac- 
souls  shall  have  no  worse  than  they 
eserved,  and  there  are  not  there  over- 
g  measures,  as  there  are  in  heaven, 
•refore  thatthe  joys  of  heaven  are  infi- 
^^reater  joys  than  the  pains  of  hell  are 
ains,  yet  even  these  are  a  full  mea- 
a  full  iniquity,  pain  above  patience, 
8  without  ease,  amazement  without 
■ration,  despair  without  the  intervals 
de  hope,  indignation  without  the  pos- 
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session  of  any  good;  there  dwells  envy  and 
confusion,  disorder  and  sad  remembrances, 
perpetual  woes  and  continual  shriekings, 
uneasiness  and  all  the  evils  of  the  soul.  But  * 
if  we  will  represent  it  in  some  orderly  chr- 
cumstances,  we  may  consider, 

1.  That  here,  all  the  trouble  of  our  spirits 
are  little  participations  of  a  disorderly  pas- 
sion ;  a  man  desires  earnestly  but  he  hath 
not,  or  he  envies  because  another  hath 
something  besides  him,  and  he  is  troubled  at 
the  want  of  one  when  at  the  same  time  he 
hath  a  hundred  good  things ;  and  yet  ambi- 
tion and  envy,  impatience  and  confusion, 
covetousness  and  lust;  are  all  of  them  very 
great  torments ;  but  there  these  shall  be  in  es- 
sence and  abstracted  beings;  the  spirit  of  en  vy , 
and  the  spirit  of  sorrow ;  devils,  that  shall 
inflict  all  the  whole  nature  of  the  evil  and 
pour  it  into  the  minds  of  accursed  men, 
where  it  shall  sit  without  abatement ;  for  he 
that  envies  there,  envies  not  for  the  erai 
nenceof  another  that  sits  a  little  above  him, 
and  excels  him  in  some  one  good,  but  he 
shall  envy  for  all ;  because  (he  saints  have 
all  and  they  have  none ;  therefore  all  their 
passions  are  integral,  abstracted,  perfect  pas- 
sions :  and  all  the  sorrow  in  the  :s^orld  at 
this  time,  is  but  a  portion  of  sorrow ;  every 
man  hath  his  share,  and  yet  besides  that 
which  all  sad  men  have,  tliere  is  a  great  deal 
of  sorrow  which  they  have  not,  and  all  the 
devils'  portion  besides  that;  but  in  hell, 
they  shaU  have  the  whole  passion  of  sorrow 
in  every  one,  just  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
sun  is  seen  by  every  one  in  the  same  hori- 
zon :  and  he  that  is  in  darkness  enjoys  it 
not  by  parts,  but  the  whole  darkness  is  the 
portion  of  one  as  well  as  of  another.  If  this 
consideration  be  not  too  metaphysical,  I  am 
sure  it  is  very  sad,  and  it  relies  upon  this; 
that  as  in  heaven  there  are  some  holy  spirits 
whose  crown  is  all  love ;  and  some  in  which 
the  brightest  jewel  is  understanding ;  some 
are  purity  and  some  are  holiness  to  the 
Lord :  so  in  the  regions  of  sorrow,  evil  and 
sorrow  have  an  essence  and  proper  being, 
and  are  set  there  to  be  suffered  entirely  by 
every  undone  man,  that  dies  there  for  ever. 

2.  The  evils  of  this  world  are  material  and 
bodily ;  the  pressing  of  a  shoulder,  or  the 
straining  of  a  joint ;  the  dislocation  of  a 
bone,  or  the  extending  of  an  artery  ;  a  bruise 
in  the  flesh,  or  the  pinching  of  the  skin ;  a 
hot  liver,  or  a  sickly  stomach ;  and  then 
the  mmd  is  troubled  because  its  instrument 
is  ill  at  ease:  but  all  the  proper  ttoMhle^  oi 
this  Mf^e  are  QOthing  but  ^e  et[ec\B  oi  miwsl* 
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easy  body,  or  ai^  abused  fancy ;  and  there- 
fore can  be  no  bigger  than  a  blow  or  a  cozen- 
age, than  a  wound  or  a  dream ;  only  the 
trouble  increases  as  the  soul  works  it;  and 
if  it  makes  reflex  acls,  and  begins  the  evil 
upon  its  own  account,  then  it  multiplies  and 
doubles,  because  the  proper  scene  of  grief  is 
opened,  and  sorrow  peeps  through  the  cor- 
ners of  the  soul.  But  in  those  regions  and 
days  of  sorrow,  when  the  soul  shall  be  no 
more  depending  upon  the  body,  but  the  per- 
fect principle  of  all  its  actions,  the  actions  are 
quick  and  the  perceptions  brisk ;  the  passions 
are  extreme  and  the  motions  are  spiri- 
tual ;  the  pains  are  like  the  horrors  of  a  de- 
vil and  the  groans  of  an  evil  spirit ;  not  slow 
tike  the  motions  of  a  heavy  foot,  or  a  load- 
ed arm,  but  quick  as  an  angel's  wing,  active 
as  lightning;  and  a  grief  then,  is  nothing 
like  a  grief  now  ;  and  the  words  of  a  man's 
tongue  which  are  fitted  to  the  uses  of  this 
world,  are  as  unfit  to  signify  the  evils  of  the 
next,  as  person,  and  nature,  and  hand,  and 
motion,  and  passion,  are  to  represent  the 
effects  of  the  Divine  attributes,  actions,  and 
subsistence. 

3.  The  evil  portion  of  the  next  world  is  so 
great,  that  God  did  not  create  or  design  it  in 
the  first  intention  of  things,  and  production 
of  essences ;  he  made  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
iuib  xata^cik^i  xlafuv,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  for  so  it  is  observable  that  Christ 
shall  say  to  the  sheep  at  his  right  hand, 
''Receive  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;"*  but  to 
the  goats  and  accursed  spirits,  he  speaks  of 
DO  such  primitive  and  original  design;  it 
was  accidental  and  a  consequent  to  horrid 
crimes,  that  God  was  forced  to  invent  and 
to  after-create  that  place  of  torments. 

4.  And  when  God  did  create  and  prepare 
that  place,  he  did  not  at  all  intend  it  for 
man ;  it  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angeb,  so  saith  the  Judge  himself, ''  Go,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angeb,t  o  ^oCfMa&f  6  lUt/ti^  fiou 
t^  dcaj3oX9,  which  my  father  p/epared  for 
the  devil,"  so  some  copies  read  it :  Grod  in- 
tended i*.  not  for  man,  but  man  would  imi- 
Wie  the  devil's  pride,  and  Ibten  to  the 
whispers  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  follow  his 
•emptatioDs,  and  rebel  against  his  Maker ; 
ttd  then  God  also,  against  his  first  design, 
nsolved  to  throw  such  persons  into  that 
plMS  that  was  prepared  for  the  devil :  for  so 

wts  the  ioftt  of  God  to  nuinkind,  that 


he  prepared  joys  infinite  and  never-ceasing 
for  man,  before  he  had  created  him ;  but  he 
did  not  predetermine  him  to  any  evil ;  bat 
when  he  was  forced  to  it  by  man's  malice, 
he  doing  what  God  forbad  him,  God  cast 
him  thither  where  he  never  intended  him ; 
but  it  was  not  man's  portion :  he  designed  it 
not  at  first,  and  at  last  also  he  invited  him  to 
repentance;  and  when  nothing  could  do 
it,  he  threw  man  into  another's  portion,  be- 
cause he  wouki  not  accept  of  what  was 
designed  to  be  his  own. 

5.  The  evil  portion  shall  be  continual 
without  intermission  of  evil ;  no  days  of  rest, 
no  nights  of  sleep,  no  ease  from  labour,  no 
periods  of  the  stroke  nor  taking  off  the  hand, 
no  intervals  between  blow  and  blow;  but  a 
continued  stroke,  which  neither  shortens  the 
life,  nor  introduces  a  brawny  patience,  or 
the  toleration  of  an  ox,  but  it  is  the  same  in 
every  instant,  and  great  as  the  first  stroke  of 
lightning ;  the  smart  is  as  great  for  ever  as 
at  the  first  change,  from  the  rest  of  the  grave 
to  the  flames  of  that  horrible  burning.  The 
church  of  Rome  amongst  some  other  strange 
opinions  hath  inserted  this  one  into  her 
public  ofilces;  that  the  perishing  souls  in 
hell  may  have  sometimes  remission  and  re- 
freshment, like  the  fits  of  an  intermitting  fe- 
ver :  for  so  it  is  in  the  Roman  missal  printed 
at  Paris,  1626,  in  the  mass  for  the  dead ; 
"Ui  quia  de  ejus  vitae  qualitate  diffidimus, 
etsi  plenam  veniamanima  ipsius  obtinere  non 
potest,  saltem  vel  inter  ipsa  tormenta  quae 
forsan  patitur,  refrigerium  dc  abundantii 
miserationum  tuarum  sentiat :"  and  some- 
thing like  this  is  that  of  Prudentius,* 

Suntet  spiritibus  sepe  nocentibus 
Poenanim  celcbres  sub  Styge  feiiae,  &c. 

The  evil  spirits  have  ease  of  their  pain,  and 
he  names  their  holiday,  that  when  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  from  the  grave  is  cele- 
brated : 

Marccnt  suppliciis  Tortara  mitibus, 
Exultatque  sui  carceris  otio 
Umbrarum  populus  liber  ab  ignibus  : 
Nee  fervent  solito  fiumiDa  sulphure. 

They  then  thought,  that  when  the  paschal 
taper  burned,  the  flames  of  hell  could  not 
bum  till  the  holy  wax  was  spent:  but  he- 
cause  this  is  a  fancy  without  ground  or 
revelation,  and  is  against  the  analogy  of  all 
those  expressions  of  our  Lord,  **  wheie  the 
worm  diethnot,  and  the  fife  is  never  quench- 
ed," and  divers  others,  it  is  sufilcient  to 
have  noted  it  without  further  consideration ; 
the  pains  of  hell  have  no  rest,  no  drop  of 

*  Ilymn  v.  lib.  Cathdmer. 
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w-  .^  is  allowed  to  cool  the  tongue^  there 
is  no  advocate  to  plead  for  them,  no  mercy 
bebngs  to  their  portion,  but  fearful  wrath 
■ttd  coQtinual  burnings. 

6.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it;  for 
as  it  is  continual  during  its  abode,  so  its 
ibode  is  far  ever ;  it  is  continual  and  eternal. 
Teitullian  speaks  of  something  otherwise, 
"Pro  magnitudine  cruciatus  non  diuturni, 
femm  sempitemi ;''  not  continual,  or  the 
pains  of  erery  day,  but  such  which  shall 
last  for  ever.  But  Lactantius  is  more  plain 
ii  this  afiair :  ^  the  same  Divine  fire  by  the 
Bune  power  and  force  shall  bum  the  wicked, 
md  shall  repair  instantly  whatsoever  of  the 
body  it  does  consume :  "  Ac  sibi  ipsi  ster- 
mun  pabulum  subministrabit, — and  shall 
make  for  itself  an  eternal  fuel." 

Vennibns  et  flammis  et  diacruciatibus  evum 
Immortale  dedit,  senio  ne  pcsna  periret 
Non  pereonte  aniin4 

So  Prudentius,  eternal  worms,  and  unextin- 
guished flames,  and  immortal  punishment, 
are  prepared  for  the  ever  never  dying  souls 
of  wicked  men.  Origen  is  charged  by  the 
ancient  churches  for  saying,  that  after  a 
long  time  the  devils  and  the  accursed  souls 
;hali  be  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ud  that  after  a  long  time  again  they  shall 
be  restored  to  their  state,  and  so  it  was  from 
their  fall,  and  shall  be  for  ever ;  and,  it  miay 
be,  that  might  be  the  meaning  of  Tertullian's 
expression  of  *'cruciatus  non  diuturni  sed 
lempitemi."  Epiphanius  charges  not  the 
opinion  upon  Origen,  and  yet  he  was  free 
enough  in  his  animadversion  and  reproof  of 
bim;  but  St  Austin  did,  and  confuted  the 
opinion  in  his  books  De  Civitate  Dei.  How- 
rrer,  Origen  was  not  the  first  that  said,  the 
[MUfis  of  the  damned  should  cease;  Justin 
Martyr  in  his  dialogue  wilh  Triphon  ex- 
presses it  thus  :  ''Neither  do  I  say  that  all 
he  souls  do  die,  for  that  indeed  would  be  to 
he  wicked  again  unlooked  for :  what  then  ? 
rhe  souls  of  the  godly  in  a  better  place,  of 
he  wicked  in  a  worse,  do  t^rry  the  time  of 
jodgment ;  then  they  that  are  worthy  shall 
lerer  die  again,  but  those  that  are  designed 
:o  punishment,  shall  abide  so  long  as  Grod 
}inse  to  have  them  to  live  and  to  be  pun- 
ished." But  I  observe  that  the  primitive 
k>ctors  were  very  willing  to  believe,  that  the 
mercy  of  God  would  find  out  a  period  to 
die  torment  of  accursed  souls ;  but  such  a 
period,  which  should  be  nothing  but  eternal 
ieitruction,  called  by  the  Scripture,  ''the 
Beeond  death :"  only  Origen  (as  I  observed) 
ii  charged  by  St  Austin  to  have  said,  they 


shall  return  into  joys,  and  back  again  to 
hell  by  an  eternal  revolution.  But  concern- 
ing the  death  of  a  wicked  soul,  and  its  being 
broken  into  pieces  with  fearful  torments, 
and  consumed  by  the  wrath  of  God,  they 
had  entertained  some  different  fancies  very 
early  in  the  church,  as  their  sentences  are 
collected  by  St  Jerome  at  the  end  of  his 
commentaries  upon  Isaiah.  And  Ireneus* 
disputes  it  largely,  "  that  they  that  are  un- 
thankful to  Grod  in  this  short  life,  and  obey 
him  not,  shall  never  have  an  eternal  duration 
of  life  in  the  ages  to  come,"  "  sed  ipse  se 
privat  in  sseculum  sseculi  perseverantia, — he 
deprives  his  soul  of  living  to  eternal  ages;" 
for  he  supposes  an  immortal  duration  not  to 
be  natural  to  the  soul,  but  a  gift  of  God, 
which  he  can  take  away,  and  did  take  away 
from  Adam,  and  restored  it  again  in  Christ 
to  them  that  believe  in  him  and  obey  him : 
for  the  other ;  they  shall  be  raised  again  to 
sufier  shame,  and  fearful  torments;  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  sins,  so  shall 
be  continued  in  their  sorrows;  and  some 
shall  die,  and  some  shall  not  die :  the  devil, 
and  the  beast,  and  they  that  were  marked 
with  his  character,  these  St  John  sailh 
"shall  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever ;"  he 
does  not  say  so  of  all,  but  of  some  certain 
great  criminals ;  wtu;  ay  Btb^  eiy/fi,  all  so 
long  as  God  please, — some  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  some  not  so  severely ;  and  where- 
as the  general  sentence  is  given  to  all  wicked 
persons,  to  all  on  the  left  hand,  to  go  into 
everlasting  fire ;  it  is  answered,  that  the  fire 
indeed  is  everlasting,  but  not  all  that  enters 
into  it  is  everlasting,  but  only  the  devils  for 
whom  it  was  prepared,  and  others,  more 
mighty  criminals  (according  as  St  John  in- 
timates): though  also  everla^ing  signifies 
only  to  the  end  of  its  proper  period. 

Concerning  this  doctrine  of  theirs,  so  se- 
vere, and  yet  so  moderated,  there  is  less  to  be 
objected  than  against  the  supposed  fancy  of 
Origen ;  for  it  is  a  strange  consideration  to 
suppose  an  eternal  torment  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  never  threatened,  to  those  who  never 
heard  of  Christ,  to  those  that  lived  probably 
well,  to  heathens  of  good  lives,  to  ignorants 
and  untaught  people,  to  people  surprised  m 
a  single  crime,  to  men  that  die  young  in 
their  natural  follies  and  foolish  lusts,  to  them 
that  fall  in  a  sudden  gaiety  and  excessive 
joy,  to  all  alike ;  to  all  infinite  and  eternal, 
even  to  unwarned  people;  and  that  this 
should  be  inflicted  by  God  who  infinitely 

*  Lib.  li.  cap.  G^. 
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loves  his  creatures,  who  died  for  tbem,  who 
pardons  euaily,  and  pilies  readily,  and  ex- 
cuses much,  and  delights  in  our  being  saved, 
and  would  not  have  us  to  die,  and  takes  little 
things  in  exchange  for  great :  it  is  certain 
that  God's  mercies  are  infinite,  and  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  matter  of  eternal  torments 
cannot  truly  be  understood ;  and  when  the 
schoolmen  go  about  to  reconcile  the  Divine 
justice  to  that  severity,  and  consider  why 
God  punishes  eternally  a  temporal  sin,  or  a 
state  of  evil,  they  speak  variously,  and  un- 
certainly, and  unsatisfyingly.  But,  that  in 
this  question  we  may  separate  the  certain 
from  the  uncertain : 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  torments  of  hell 
shall  certainly  last  as  long  as  the  soul  lasts ; 
for  eternal  and  everlasting  can  signify  no 
less  but  to  the  end  of  that  duration,  to  the 
perfect  end  of  the  period  which  it  signifies. 
So  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  when  God 
rained  down  hell  from  heaven  upon  the 
earth,  (as  Salvain's  expression  is,)  they  are 
said  ''to  sufier  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire :"  that  is,  of  a  fire  that  consumed  them 
finally,  and  they  never  were  restored :  and 
so  the  accursed  souls  shall  suffer  torments 
till  they  be  consumed ;  who  because  they  are 
immortal  either  naturally  or  by  gift,  shall 
be  tormented  for  ever,  or  till  God  shall  take 
from  them  the  life  that  he  restored  to  them  on 
purpose  to  give  them  a  capacity  of  being 
miserable,  and  the  best  that  they  can  expect 
is  to  despair  of  all  good,  to  suffer  the  wrath 
of  God,  never  to  come  to  any  minute  of 
felicity,  or  of  a  tolerable  state,  and  to  be 
held  in  pain  till  Grod  be  weary  of  striking. 
This  is  the  gentlest  sentence  of  some  of  the 
old  doctors. 

But,  2.  The  generality  of  Christians  have 
been  taughi  to  believe  worse  things  yet  con- 
cerning them  ;  and  the  words  of  our  blessed 
.  Lord  are  xikaaii  auwioi,  eternal  affliction  or 
smiting ; 

Nee  mortis  pcenas  mora  altera  finiei  hujus, 
Horaque  erit  tantis  ultima  nulla  malis. 

And  St  John,*  who  well  knew  the  mind  of 
his  Lord,  saith, "  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and  they 
have  no  rest  day  nor  night :"  that  is,  their 
torment  is  continual,  and  it  is  eternal.  Their 
second  death  shall  be  but  a  dying  to  all  feli- 
city; for  so  death  is  taken  in  Scripture: 
Adam  died  when  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
that  is,  he  was  liab.e  to  sickness  and  sor- 
rows, and  pain  and  dissolution  of  soul  and 

*Rev,  xiv,  J  J. 


body :  and  to  be  miserable  is  the  worse  death 
of  the  two ;  they  shall  see  the  eternal  felicity 
of  the  saints,  but  they  shall  never  taste  of  the 
holy  chalice.  Those  joys  shall  indeed  be 
for  ever  and  ever;  for  immortality  is  part 
of  their  reward,  and  on  them  the  secona 
death  shall  have  no  power :  but  the  wickea 
shall  be  tormented  horribly  and  insufifer- 
ably,  till  "  death  and  hell  be  thrown  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  and  shall  be  no  more :  which 
is  the  second  death."*  But  that  they  may 
not  imagine  that  this  second  death  shall  be 
the  end  of  their  pains,  St.  John  speaks 
expressly  what  that  is.  Rev.  xxi.  8.  **The 
fearful  and  unbelieving,  the  abominable  and 
the  murderers,  the  whoremongers  and  sor- 
cerers, the  idolators  and  all  liars,  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone :  which  is  the  second  death  :" 
no  dying  there,  but  a  being  tormented,  burn- 
ing in  a  lake  of  fire,  that  is  the  second  death. 
For  if  life  be  reckoned  a  blessing,  then  to  be 
destitute  of  all  blessing  is  to  have  no  life ; 
and  therefore  to  be  intolerably  miserable  is 
this  second  de^th,  that  is,  death  eternal. 

3.  And  yet  if  God  should  deal  with  man 
hereafter  more  mercifully  and  proportionably 
to  his  weak  nature  than  he  does  to  angels, 
and  as  he  admits  him  to  repentance  here,  so 
in  hell  also  to  a  period  of  his  smart,  even 
when  he  keeps  the  angels  in  pain  for  ever ; 
yet  he  will  never  admit  him  to  favour,  he 
shall  be  tormented  beyond  all  the  measure  of 
human  ages,  and  be  destroyed  for  ever  and 
ever. 

It  concerns  us  all,  who  hear  and  believe 
these  things,  to  do  as  our  blessed  Lord  will 
do  before  the  day  of  his  coming ;  he  will 
call  and  convert  the  Jews  and  strangers: 
conversion  to  God  is  the  best  preparatory  to 
doomsday :  and  it  concerns  all  them  who 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  and  fringes  of  the 
flames  of  hell,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  sin» 
quickly  to  arise  from  the  danger,  and  shake 
the  burning  coals  of  our  flesh,  lest  it  con- 
sume the  marrow  and  the  bones :  *'Exuend& 
est  velociterde  incendio  sarcina,  priusquam 
flammissupervenientibus  concremetur.  Ne- 
mo diu  tutus  est,  periculo  proximus,"  saith 
St.  Cyprian ;  "  No  man  is  safe  long,  that 
is  so  near  to  danger;"  for  suddenly  the 
change  will  come  in  which  the  judge  shall 
be  called  to  judgment,  and  no  man  to  plead 
for  him,  unless  a  good  conscience  be  his  ad- 
vocate; and  the  rich  shall  be  naked  as  a 
condemned  criminal  to  execution ;  and  there 

*  Rov.  zx.  14. 
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shall  be  no  regaid  of  princes  or  of  nobles, 
and  the  differences  of  men's  account  shall 
be  forgotten,  and  no  distinedon  renuiining 
hot  of  good  or  bad,  sheep  and  goats,  blessed 
and  accursed  souls.  Among  the  wonders 
of  the  day  of  judgment,  our  blessed  Saviour 
leekoos  it,  that  men  shall  be  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  ya/Muttts  xai  iyyafu^ovtif, 
marrying  and  cross-marrying,  that  is,  rais- 
tDg  families  and  lasting  greatness  and  huge 
estates;  when  the  world  is  to  end  so  quickly, 
sod  the  gains  of  a  rich  purchase  so  very  a 
trifle,  but  no  trifling  danger;  a  thing  that 
can  give  no  security  to  our  souls,  but  much 
hazards  and  a  great  charge.  More  reason- 
able it  is,  that  we  despise  the  world  and  lay 
up  for  heaven,  that  we  heap  up  treasures 
1^  giving  alms,  and  make  friends  of  un- 
righteous Mammon ;  ^  but  at  no  hand  to 
enter  into  a  state  of  Ufe,  that  is  all  the  way 
a  hazard  to  the  main  interest,  and  at  the 
best,  an  increase  of  the  particular  charge. 
Every  degree  of  riches,  every  degree  of 
greatness,  every  ambitious  employment, 
every  great  fortune,  every  eminency  above 
our  brother,  is  a  charge  to  the  accounts  of 
the  last  day.  He  that  lives  temperately  and 
charitably,  whose  employment  is  religion, 
whose  affections  are  fear  and  love,  wJbiose 
desires  are  afler  heaven,  and  do  not  dwell 
below  ;  that  man  can  long  and  pray  for  the 
hastening  of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  He  that  does  not  really  desire  and 
bng  for  thai  day,  either  is  in  a  very  ill  con- 
dition, or  does  not  understand  that  he  is  in 
a  good.  I  will  not  be  so  severe  in  this 
meditation  as  to  forbid  any  man  to  laugh, 
that  believes  himself  shall  be  called  to  so 
severe  a  judgment ;  yet  St  Jerome  said  it. 


therefore  the  evil  fall  into  an  accursed  por- 
tion, because  they  despised  that  which  God 
most  loves,  his  Son  and  his  mercies,  his 
graces  and  his  holy  Spirit;  and  they  that 
do  all  this,  have  cause  to  complain  of 
nothing  but  their  own  follies;  and  they 
shall  feel  the  accursed  consequents  then, 
when  they  shall  see  the  Judge  sit  above 
them,  angry  and  severe,  inexorable  and 
terrible;  under  them,  an  intolerable  hell; 
within  them,  their  consciences  clamorous 
and  diseased:  without  them,  all  the  world 
on  fire ;  on  the  right  hand,  those  men 
glorified  whom  they  persecuted  or  despised ; 
on  the  left  hand,  the  devils  accusing;  for 
this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord*s  terror,  and  who 
is  able  to  abide  it? 

Seu  vigilo  intentus  studiis,  sea  dormio,  semper 
Judicis  extremi  nostras  tuba  personet  aures. 


SERMON   IV. 

THE  RETURN  OF  PRATERS;  OR,  THE  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  A  PREVAUINO  PRAYER. 

Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  iinnen  ;  but 
if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God^  and  doth 
hit  wUlf  him  he  heareth. — John  ix.  31. 

I  KNOW  not  which  is  the  greater  wonder, 
either  that  prayer,  which  is  a  duty  so  easy 
and  facile,  so  ready  and  apted  to  the  powers, 
and  skill,  and  opportunities,  of  every  man, 
should  have  so  great  effects,  and  be  produc- 
tive of  such  mighty  blessings;  or,  that  we 
should  be  so  unwj^ling  to  use  so  easy  an 


instrument  of  procuring  so  much  good. 
^  Conm  C(b1o  et  terri  rationem  redderaus  |  The  first  declares  God's  goodness,  but  this 
lotius  nostrs  vit«;  et  tu  rides?  Heaven  publishes  man's  folly  and  weakness,  who 
and  earth  shall  see  all  the  follies  and  base-  j  finds  in  himself  so  much  difficulty  to  per- 
ness  of  thy  life :  and  dost  thou  laugh  ?" '  form  a  condition  so  easy  and  full  of  advan- 
That  we  may,  but  we  have  not  reason  to '  tage.  But  the  order  of  this  felicity  is  knotted 
kogh  loudly  and  frequently  if  we  consider  like  the  foldings  of  a  serpent;  all  those  parts 


things  wisely,  and  as  we  are  concerned: 
hot  if  we  do,  yet  ^'pnesentis  temporis  ita 
est  agenda  lastitia,  ut  sequentis  judicii  ama- 


of  easiness,  which  invite  us  to  the  duty,  are 
become  like  tn^  ^oints  of  a  bulrush,  not 
bendings,  but  consolidations  and  stiffemngs: 


ritndo  nunquam  recedat  a  memori^ : — so  the  very  facility  becomes  its  objection,  and 
'^aogh  here  that  you  may  not  forget  your  in  every  of  its  stages,  we  make  or  find  a 
danger,  lest  you  weep  for  ever."  He  that  huge  uneasiness.  At  first,  we  do  not  know 
thinks  most  seriously  and  most  frequently  |  what  to  ask;  and  when  we  do,  then  we  find 
of  this  fearful  appearance,  will  find  that  it ;  difficulty  to  bring  our  will  to  desire  it ;  and 
if  better  staying  for  his  jbys  till  this  sentence ,  when  that  is  instructed  and  kept  in  awe,  it 
be  past ;  for  then  he  shall  perceive,  whether ,  mingles  interest,  and  confounds  the  pur- 
be  hath  reason  or  no.  In  the  mean  time  poses;  and  when  it  is  forced  to  ask  honestly 
wonder  not,  that  God,  who  loves  mankind ;  and  severely,  then  it  w'lUs  so  coV^Vj ,  ^^'ox 
ta  welL  should  punish  him  so  sererelf:  for;  God  hates  the  prayer  *,  and,  \£  \\  ^^vc^ 
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fervently,  it  ^metimes  turns  that  into  pas- 
sion, and  that  passion  breaks  into  murmurs 
or  unquietness ;  or,  if  that  be  avoided,  the 
indifference  cools  into  death,  or  the  fire 
bums  violently  and  is  quickly  spent;  our 
desires  are  dull  as  a  rock,  or  fugitive  as 
lightning;  either  we  ask  ill  things  earnestly, 
or  good  things  remissly;  we  either  court 
our  own  danger,  or  are  not  zealous  for  our 
real  safety ;  or,  if  we  be  right  in  our  matter, 
or  earnest  in  our  affections,  and  lasting  in 
our  abode,  yet  we  miss  in  the  manner ;  and 
either  we  ask  for  evil  ends,  or  without 
religious  and  awful  apprehensions;  or  we 
rest  on  the  words  and  signification  of  the 
prayer,  and  never  take  care  to  pass  on  to 
action;  or  else  we  sacrifice  in  the  com- 
pany of  Korali,  being  partners  of  a  schism, 
or  a  rebellion  in  religion;  or  we  bring 
unhallowed  censers,  our  hearts  send  up 
to  God  an  unholy  smoke,  a  cloud  from 
the  fires  of  lust;  and  either  the  flames 
of  lust  or  rage,  of  wine  or  revenge,  kindle 
the  beast  that  is  laid  upon  the  altar;  or  we 
bring  swine's  flesh,  or  a  dog's  neck;  where- 
as God  never  accepts  or  delights  in  a  prayer, 
unless  it  be  for  a  holy  thing,  to  a  lawful  end, 
presented  unto  him  upon  the  wings  of  zeal 
and  love,  of  religious  sorrow,  or  religious 
joy ;  by  sanctified  lips,  and  pure  hands,  and 
a  sincere  heart.  It  must  be  the  prayer  of 
a  gracious  man;  and  he  b  only  gracious 
oefore  God,  and  acceptable  and  effective  in 
his  prayer,  whose  life  is  holy,  and  whose 
prayer  is  holy ;  for  both  these  are  necessary 
ingredients  to  the  constitution  of  a  prevailing 
prayer;  there  is  a  holiness  peculiar  to  the 
man,  and  a  holiness  peculiar  to  the  prayer, 
that  must  adorn  the  prayer,  before  it  can  be 
united  to  the  Intercession  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
in  which  union  alone  our  prayers  can  be 
prevailing. 

•'God  heareth  not  sinners." — So  the  blind 
man  in  the  text,  and  confidently,  "this  we 
know:"  he  had  reason,  indeed,  for  his 
confidence ;  it  was  a  proverbial  saying,  and 
every  where  recorded  in  their  Scriptures, 
which  were  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
mbbath-day.  "  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the 
hypocrite?  (saith  Job.)  Will  God  hear  his 
cry,  when  trouble  cometh  upon  him?"* 
No,  he  will  not  "  For  if  I  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me,"t 
fud  Darid;  and  so  said  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  by  the  Son  of  David :  '•  When  distress 
and  anguish  come  upon  you,  then  shall  they 
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call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they 
shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find 
me,"*  And  Isaiah,  "When  you  spread 
forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes 
from  you ;  yea,  when  you  make  many 
prayers,  I  will  not  hear;  your  hands  are  full 
of  blood."t  And  again,  •*  When  ihey  fast, 
I  will  not  hear  their  cry ;  and  when  they 
will  offer  burnt-offerings  and  oblations,  I 
will  not  accept  them.  For  they  have  loTcd 
to  wander,  they  have  not  refrained  their 
feet,  therefore  the  Liord  will  not  accept 
them ;  he  will  now  remember  their  iniquity« 
and  visit  their  sins."^  Upon  these  and 
many  other  authorities,  {  it  grew  into  a 
proverb ;  "  Deus  non  exaudit  peccatores." 
It  was  a  known  case,  and  an  established 
rule  in  religion ;  "  Wicked  persons  are 
neither  fit  to  pray  Cor  themselves*  nor  for 
others." 

Which  proposition  let  us  first  consider  in 
the  s^nse  of  that  purpose  which  the  blind 
man  spoke  it  in,  and  then  in  the  utmost 
extent  of  it,  as  its  analogy  and  equal  reason 
go  forth  upon  us  and  our  necessities.  The 
man  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  being 
examined  concerning  him  that  did  it,  named 
and  gloried  in  his  physician;  but  the  spiteful 
Pharisees  bid  him  give  glory  to  God,  and 
defy  the  minister;  for  God  indeed  was  good, 
but  he  wrought  that  cure  by  a  wicked  hand. 
No,  says  he,  this  is  impossible.  If  this  man 
were  a  sinner  and  a  false  prophet,  (for  in 
that  instance  the  accusation  was  intended,) 
God  would  not  hear  his  prayer,  and  work 
miracles  by  him  in  verification  of  a  lie. — A 
false  prophet  could  not  work  true  miracles: 
this  hath  received  its  diminution,  when  the 
case  was  changed ;  for  at  that  time,  when 
Christ  preached,  miracles  were  the  only  or 
the  great  verification  of  any  new  revelation ; 
and,  therefore,  it  proceeding  from  an  al- 
mighty God,  must  needs  be  the  testimony 
of  a  Divine  truth ;  and  if  it  could  have  been 
brought  for  a  lie,  there  could  not  then  have 
been  sufficient  instruction  given  to  mankind. 
to  prevent  their  belief  of  false  prophets  and 
lying  doctrines.  But  when  Christ  proved 
his  doctrine  by  miracles,  that  no  enemy  of 
his  did  ever  do  so  great  before  or  after  him; 
then  he  also  told,  that,  after  him,  his  friends 
should  do  greater,  and  his  enemies  snould 
do  some,  but  they  were  fewer,  and  very  in- 
considerable;  and,  therefore,  could  have  in 
them  no  unavoidable  cause  of  deception, 
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because  they  were  discovered  by  a  prophecy, '  But,  besides  this,  yet  we  may  also  by  suck 
and  caution  was  given  against  them  by  him  means  arrest  the  forwardness  of  our  judg- 


that  did  greater  miracle,  and  yet  ought  to 
have  been  believed,  if  he  had  done  but  one ; 
because  against  him  there  had  been  no 
caution,  but  many  prophecies  creating  such 
expectations  concerning  him,  which  he 
ferified  by  his  great  works.  So  that,  in  this 
tense  of  working  miracles,  though  it  was 
infinitely  true  that  the  blind  man  said,  then 
when  he  said  it,  yet  af^r  that  the  case  was 
altered ;  and  sinners^  magicians,  astrologers, 
witches,  heretics,  simoniacs,  and  wicked 
persons  of  other  instances,  have  done  mira- 
cksy  and  God  hath  heard  sinners,  and 
wrought  his  own  works  by  their  hands,  or 
suffered  the  devil  to  do  his  works  under 
their  pretences;  and  many  at  the  day  of 
judgment  shall  plead  that  they  have  done 
miracles  in  Christ's  name,  and  yet  they 
shall  be  rejected;  Christ  kuows  them  not, 
and  their  portion  shall  be  with  dogs,  and 
goats,  and  unbelievers. 

There  is,  in  this  case,  only  this  difference ; 
that  they  who  do  miracles  in  opposition  to 
Christ,  do  them  by  the  power  of  the  devil, 
to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  do  such  things, 
which  we  think  miracles;  and  hat  is  all 
one  as  though  they  were;  but  the  danger 
of  them  is  none  at  all,  but  to  them  that  will 
not  believe  him  that  did  greater  miracles,  and 
prophesied  of  these  less,  and  gave  warning 
of  their  attending  dai^ger,  and  was  confirmed 
to  be  a  true  teacher  by  voices  from  heaven, 
and  by  the  resurrection  of  his  body  after  a 
three  days'  burial:  so  that  to  these  the 
proposition  still  remains  true,  ''God  hears 
not  sinners,"  God  does  not  work  those 
miracles;  but  concerning  sinning  Christians, 
God,  in  this  sense,  and  towards  the  pur- 
poses of  miracles,  does  hear  them,  and  hath 
wrought  miracles  by  them,  for  they  do  them 
'*in  the  name  of  Christ,' '  and  therefore 
Christ  said,  **  cannot  easily  speak  ill  of  him ;" 
and  although  they  either  prevaricate  in  their 
lives,  or  in  superinduced  doctrines,  yet, 
because  the  miracles  are  a  verification  of 
the  religion,  not  of  the  opinion,  of  the 
power  of  truth  of  Christ,  not  of  the  veracity 
of  the  man,  God  hath  heard  such  persons 
many  times,  whom  men  have  long  since, 
and  to  this  day,  called  heretics ;  such  were 
die  Novatians  and  Arians;  for  to  the  hea- 
thens they  could  only  prove  their  religion, 
by  which  they  stood  distinguished  from 
thein;  but  we  find  not  that  they  wrought 
miracles  among  the  Christians,  or  to  rerify 


ments  and  condemnations  of  persons  dis- 
agreeing in  their  opinions  from  us;  for 
those  persons,  whose  faith  God  confirmed 
by  miracles,  was  an  entire  faith;  and  al- 
though they  might  have  false  opinions,  or 
mistaken  explications  of  true  opinions,  either 
inartificial,  or  misunderstood,  yet  we  have 
reason  to  beheve  their  faith  to  be  entire ;  for 
that  which  God  would  have  the  heathen  to 
believe,  and  to  that  purpose  proved  it  by  a 
miracle,  himself  intended  to  accept,  first  to 
a  holy  life,  and  then  to  .glory.  The  false 
opinion  should  burn,  and  themselves  escape. 
One  thin'g  more  is  here  very  considerable, 
that  in  this  very  instance  of  working  mira- 
cles, God  was  so  very  careful  not  to  hear 
sinners  or  permit  sinners,  till  he  had  pre- 
vented all  dangers  to  good  and  innocent 
persons,  that  the  case  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  working  miracles,  was  so  clearly 
separated  and  remarked  by  the  finger  of 
God,  and  distinguished  from  the  impostures 
and  pretences  of  all  the  many  antichrists 
that  appeared  in  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Crete, 
Syria,  and  the  vicinage,  that  there  were  but 
very  few  Christians  that,  with  hearty  per- 
suasions, fell  away  from  Christ,  eorroy  fic 
tovi  aftbXpKjtov  fiita^iBaiiu,  said  Galen,  'It 
is  not  easy  to  teach  anew  him  that  hath 
been  taught  by  Christ:"  and  St.  Austin 
tells  a  story  of  an  unbelieving  man,  that, 
being  troubled  that  his  wife  was  a  Christian, 
went  to  the  oracle  to  ask  by  what  means 
he  should  alter  her  persuasion ;  but  he  was 
answered,  "it  could  never  be  done,  he 
might  as  well  imprint  characters  upon  the 
face  of  a  torrent,  or  a  rapid  river,  or  himself 
fly  in  the  air,  as  alter  the  persuasion  of  a 
hearty  and  an  honest  Christian ;"  I  would 
to  God  it  were  so  now  in  all  instances,  and 
that  it  were  so  hard  to  draw  men  from  the 
severities  of  a  holy  life,  as  of  old  they  could 
be  cozened,  disputed,  or  forced  out  of  their 
faith.  Some  men  are  vexed  with  hypocrisy, 
and  then  their  hypocrisy  was  punished  with 
infidelity  and  wretchless  spirit.  Demas,  and 
Simon  Magus,  and  Ecebolius,  and  the  lapsed 
confessors,  are  instances  of  human  craft  or 
human  weakness;  but  they  are  scarce  a 
number  that  are  remarked,  in  ancient  story, 
to  have  fallen  from  Christianity  by  direct 
persuasions,  or  the  efficacy  of  abusing  ar- 
guments and  discourses.  The  reason  of  it 
is  the  truth  of  the  text :  God  did  so  avoid 
hearing  sinners  in  this  affaiT,  iViaX  Vi<e  ii^n«i 
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do  any  mischief  to  the  soub  of  good  men ; 
and  therefore  it  is  said,  the  enemies  of  Christ 
came^  "  in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders, 
able  to  deceive  (if  it  were  possible)  even  the 
very  elect;"  but  that  was  not  possible; 
without  their  faults  it  could  not  be;  the  elect 
were  sufficiently  strengthened,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  Christ's  being  heard  of  God,  and 
that  none  of  his  enemies  were  heard  of  Grod 
to  any  dangerous  effect,  was  so  great,  that 
if  any  Christian  had  apostatized  or  fallen 
away  by  direct  persuasion,  it  was  like  the 
sin  of  a  falling  angel,  of  so  direct  a  malice, 
that  he  never  could  repent,  and  God  never 
would  pardon  him,  as  St  Paul  twice  re- 
marks in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
result  of  this  discourse  is  the  first  sense  and 
explication  of  the  words,  "  God  hearoth  not 
sinners,"  viz.  in  that  in  which  they  are 
sinners:  a  sinner  in  his  manners  may  be 
heard  in  his  prayer,  in  order  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  faith ;  but  if  he  be  a  sinner  in  his 
faith,  God  hears  him  not  at  all  in  that 
wherein  he  sins;  for  God  is  truth,  and 
cannot  confirm  a  lie,  and  whenever  he  per- 
mitted the  devil  to  do  it,  he  secured  the 
interest  of  his  elect,  that  is,  of  all  that 
believe  in  him  and  love  him,  "lifting  up 
holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting." 

U.  That  which  yet  concerns  us  more  nearly 
18,  that  "  God  heareth  not  sinners ;"  that  is, 
if  we  be  not  good  men,  our  prayers  will  do 
us  no  good :  we  shall  be  in  the  condition 
of  them  that  never  pray  at  all.  The  prayers 
of  a  wicked  man  are  like  the  breath  of  cor- 
rupted lungs;  God  turns  away  from  such 
unwholesome  breatliings.  But  that  I  may 
reduce  this  necessary  doctrine  to  a  method, 
I  shall  consider  that  there  are  some  persons 
whose  prayers  are  sins,  and  some  others 
whose  prayers  are  inefifectual:  some  are 
such  who  do  not  pray  lawfully ;  they  sin 
when  they  pray,  while  they  remain  in  that 
state  and  evil  condition;  others  are  such 
who  do  not  obtain  what  they  pray  for,  and 
yet  their  prayer  is  not  a  direct  sin:  the 
prayer  of  the  first  is  a  direct  abomination, 
the  prayer  of  the  second  is  hindered;  the 
first  is  corrupted  by  a  direct  state  of  sin,  the 
latter  by  some  intervening  imperfection  and 
unhandsome  circumstance  of  action ;  and  in 
proportion  to  these,  it  is  required,  1.  that  he 
be  in  a  state  and  possibility  of  acceptation ; 
and,  2.  that  the  prayer  itself  be  in  a  proper 
disposition.  1.  Therefore  we  shall  con- 
sider, what  are  those  conditions,  which  are 
required  in  every  person  that  prays,  the 
mmj2/  of  which  makes  the  prayer  to  be  a  { 


sin  1  2.  What  are  the  CQr4<;itions  of  a  good 
man's  prayer,  the  absence  of  which  makes 
that  even  his  prayer  return  empty?  3. 
What  degrees  and  circumstances  of  piety 
are  required  to  make  a  man  fit  to  be  an 
intercessor  for  others,  both  with  holiness  in 
himself  and  efl^ect  to  them  he  prays  for? 
And,  4.  as  an  appendix  to  these  considera- 
tions, I  shall  add  the  proper  indices  and 
signification,  by  which  we  may  make  a 
judgment  whether  God  hath  heard  our 
prayers  or  no. 

1.  Whosoever  prays  to  God  while  he  is  in 
a  state  or  in  the  sifiection  to  sin,  his  prayer 
is  an  abomination  to  Grod.  This  was  a 
truth  so  believed  by  all  nations  of  the  world, 
that  in  all  religions  they  ever  appointed 
baptisms  and  ceremonial  expiations,  to 
cleanse  the  persons,  before  they  presented 
themselves  in  their  holy  offices.  **  Deorum 
templa  cum  adire  disponilis,  ab  omini  vos 
labe  puros,  lautos,castissimosque  prrostatis," 
snd  Arnobius  to  the  gentiles :  "  When  you 
address  yourselves  to  the  temples  of  your 
God,  you  keep  yourselves  chaste,  and  clean, 
and  spotless."  They  washed  their  hands  and 
wore  white  garments,  they  refused  to  touch 
a  dead  body,  they  avoided  a  spot  upon  their 
clothes  as  they  avoided  a  wound  upon  their 
head,  fi^  xaBap^  yap  aca^opov  ifaftttoBai  /a^  o^ 
Otfu/rov  g.  That  was  the  religious  ground 
they  went  upon ;  ''  an  impure  thing  ought 
not  to  touch  that  which  is  holy,"  much  less 
to  approach  the  Prince  of  purities ;  and  this 
was  the  sense  of  the  old  world  in  their 
lustrations,  and  of  the  Jews  in  their  pre- 
paratory baptisms ;  they  washed  their  hands 
to  signify,  that  they  should  cleanse  them 
from  all  iniquity,  and  keep  them  pure  from 
blood  and  rapine;  they  washed  their  gar- 
ments ;  but  that  intended,  they  should  not 
be  spotted  with  the  fiesh ;  and  their  follies 
consisted  in  this,  that  they  did  not  look  to 
the  bottom  of  their  lavatories ;  they  did  not 
see  through  the  veil  of  their  ceremonies. 
''Flagitiis  omnibus  inquinati  veniunt  ad 
precandum,  et  se  pie  sacrific&sse  opinantur, 
si  cutem  laverint,  tanquam  libidines  intra 
pectrus  inclusas  uila  amnis  abluat,  aut  uUa 
maria  purificent,''  said  Lactantius ;  "  They 
come  to  their  prayers  dressed  round  about 
with  wickedness,  tU  quercua  hederd;  and 
think  God  will  accept  their  offering,  if  their 
skin  be  washed ;  as  if  a  river  could  purify 
their  lustful  souls,  or  a  sea  take  ofi*  their 
guilt."  But  David  reconciles  the  ceremony 
with  the  mystery,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands.. 
I  will  wash  them  in  innocency>  and  so  1 
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ill  go  to  thine  altar."  Has  sunt  vene 
anditiap,  (saith  Tertullian^)  non  quas 
mque  superstitione  curant  ad  omnem 
ationem,  etiam  cum  laYaero  totius  cor- 
m  aquam  sumentes.  ''This  is  the  true 
trification,  not  that  which  most  men  do, 
perstittously  cleansing  their  hands  and 
ishing  when  they  go  to  prayers,  but 
musing  the  soul  from  all  impiety,  and 
iTing  every  affection  to  sin;  then  they 
me  pure  to  God:"  and  this  is  it  which 
B  apostle  also  signifies,  having  translated 
e  gentile  and  Jewish  ceremony  into  the 
iritoality  of  the  gospel,  "I  will  therefore, 
at  men  pray  every  where,  levantes  puras 
anus,  lifting  up  clean  hands,"  so  it  is  m 
e  vulgar  Latin ;  6(mo(  a:»P<K»  so  it  is  in  the 
reek,  hohf  hands;  that  is  the  purity  that 
od  looks  for  upon  them  that  lift  up  their 
tnds  to  him  in  prayer:  and  this  very  thing 
founded  upon  the  natural  constitution  of 
Ings,  and  their  essential  proportion  to  each 
her. 

1.  It  is  an  act  of  profanation  for  any 
iholy  person  to  handle  holy  things  and 
)ly  offices.  For  if  God  was  ever  careful 
put  all  holy  things  into  cancels,  and  im- 
are  them  with  acts  and  laws  and  cautions 
'  separation ;  and  the  very  sanctification 
'  them  was  nothing  else  but  the  solemn 
pirating  them  from  common  usages,  that 
mself  might  be  distinguished  from  men  by 
lions  of  propriety^,  it  is  naturally  certain, 
'  that  would  be  differenced  from  common 
ings,  would  be  infinitely  divided  from 
ings  that  are  wicked.  If  things  that  are 
wful  may  yet  be  UDholy  in  this  sense, 
oeh  more  are  unlawful  thin«rs  most  un- 
ily  in  all  senses.  If  God  will  not  admit 
that  which  is  beside  religion,  he  will  less 
idore  that  which  is  against  religion.    And 


ttf  ifd  f9  ftom^  foi  avaiiov  fvy^^^cw. 
''  when  we  see  the  person  deserves  a  better 
fortune,"  or  is  disposed  to  a  fairer  entreaty, 
then  we  naturally  pity  him:  and  Sinou 
pleaded  for  pity  to  the  Trojans,  saying. 
Miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis. 
For  who  pitielh  the  fears  of  a  base  man,  who 
hath  treacherously  murdered  his  friend  ?  or 
who  will  lend  a  friendly  sigh,  when  he  sees 
a  traitor  to  his  country  pass  forth  through 
the  execrable  gates  of  cities  ?  and  when  any 
circumstance  of  baseness,  that  is,  any  thing 
that  takes  off  the  excuse  of  infirmity,  does 
accompany  a  sin,  (such  as  are  ingratitude, 
perjury,  perseverance,  delight,  malice,  trea- 
chery,) then  every  man  scorns  the  criminal, 
and  God  delights  and  rejoices  in,  and  laughs 
at  the  calamity  of  such  a  person.  When 
Vitellius  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him. 
his  imperial  robe  rent,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance  and  an  ill  name,  was  led  to 
execution,  every  man  cursed  him,  but  no 
man  wept  "  Deformitas  exitus  misericor- 
diam  abstulerat,"  saith  Tacitus,  ''The  filthi- 
ness  of  his  life  and  death  took  away  pity." 
So  it  is  with  us  in  our  prayers ;  while  we 
love  our  sin,  we  must  nurse  all  its  children; 
and  when  we  roar  in  our  lustful  beds,  and 
groan  with  the  whips  of  an  exterminating 
ange],  chastising  those  vrtoywstfiovi  irtt^fua^, 
(as  Aretas  calls  them,)  *'the  lusts  of  the 
lower  belly,"  wantonness,  and  its  mother 
intemperance,  we  feel  the  price  of  our  sin, 
that  which  Grod  foretold  to  be  their  issues, 
that  which  he  threatened  us  withal,  and 
that  which  is  the  natural  consequence,  and 
its  certain  expectation,  that  which  we  de- 
lighted  in,  and  chose,  even  then  when  we 
refused  God,  and  threw  away  felicity,  and 
hated  virtue.  For  punishment  is  but  the 
latter  part  of  sin ;  it  is  not  a  new  thing  and 

erefore  if  a  common  man  must  not  serve  distinct  from  it:   or  if  we  will  kiss  the 
the  altar,  how  shall  he  abide  a  wicked  |  hyaena,  or  clip  the  lamia  about  the  neck, 
to  stand  there  1     No :    he  will    not !  we  have  as  certainly  chosen  the  tail,  and  its 

idore  him,  but  he  will  cast  him  and  his  j  venomous  embraces,  as  the  face  and  lip. 

«yer  into  the  separation  of  an  infinite  and !  Every  man  that  sins  against  God  and  loves 

it,  or,  which  is  all  one,  continues  in  it,  for 
by  interpretation  that  is  love,  hath  all  the 
circumstances  of  un worthiness  towards  God ; 
he  is  unthankful,  and  a  breaker  of  his  vows, 
and  a  despiser  of  his  mercies,  and  impudent 
against  his  judgments;  he  is  false  to  his 
profession,  false  to  his  faith ;  he  is  an  un- 
friendly person,  and  useth  him  barbarously, 
who  hath  treated  htin  with  an  affection  not 
less  than  infinite ;  and  if  any  man  does  half 


enud  distance.  ''Sic  profanatis  sacns 
•ritura  Troja  perdidit  primum  Deos ; — So 
roy  entered  into  ruin  when  their  prayers 
«mme  unholy,  and  they  profaned  the  rites 
'their  religion." 

2.  A  wicked  person,  while  he  remains  in 
■at  condition,  is  not  the  natural  object  of 
ty :  *'Extof  hti  >vf(fj  «^  ifd  omiIu*);  xaxorlor 
said  Zeno;  "Mercy  is  a  sorrow 
a  trouble  at  that  misery,  which  falls 
poQ  a  person  which    deserved  it  not" 


r^-  «  ^ .-  —   .80  much  evil,  and  so  nnViaxidsomeV^  \o  ^ 

Dd  so  Aristotle  deSaeg  it.  It  is  Ai9«i7 /mail,  we  stone  him  with  stoueaaivi  c\it«ea^ 
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do  any  mischief  to  the  soub  of  good  men ; 
and  therefore  it  is  said,  the  enemies  of  Christ 
came^  "  in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders, 
able  to  deceive  (if  it  were  possible)  even  the 
very  elect ;"  but  that  was  not  possible ; 
without  their  faults  it  could  not  be;  the  elect 
were  sufficiently  strengthened,  and  the  evi^ 
dence  of  Christ's  being  heard  of  God,  and 
that  none  of  his  enemies  were  heard  of  God 
to  any  dangerous  effect,  was  so  great,  that 
if  any  Christian  had  apostatized  or  fallen 
away  by  direct  persuasion,  it  was  like  the 
sin  of  a  falling  angel,  of  so  direct  a  malice, 
that  he  never  could  repent,  and  God  never 
would  pardon  him,  as  St  Paul  twice  re- 
marks in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
result  of  this  discourse  is  the  first  sense  and 
explication  of  the  words,  "  God  hearoth  not 
sinners,"  viz.  in  that  in  which  they  are 
sinners:  a  sinner  in  his  manners  may  be 
heard  in  his  prayer,  in  order  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  faith ;  but  if  he  be  a  sinner  in  his 
faith,  God  hears  him  not  at  all  in  that 
wherein  he  sins;  for  God  is  truth,  and 
cannot  confirm  a  lie,  and  whenever  he  per- 
mitted the  devil  to  do  it,  he  secured  the 
interest  of  his  elect,  that  is,  of  all  that 
believe  in  him  and  love  him,  "lifting  up 
holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubling." 

U.  That  which  yet  concerns  us  more  nearly 
18,  that  "  God  heareth  not  sinners ;"  that  is, 
if  we  be  not  good  men,  our  prayers  will  do 
us  no  good :  we  shall  be  in  the  condition 
of  them  that  never  pray  at  all.  The  prayers 
of  a  wicked  man  are  like  the  breath  of  cor- 
rupted lungs;  God  turns  away  from  such 
unwholesome  breathings.  But  that  I  may 
reduce  this  necessary  doctrine  to  a  method, 
I  shall  consider  that  there  are  some  persons 
whose  prayers  are  sins,  and  some  others 
whose  prayers  are  ineffectual:  some  are 
such  who  do  net  pray  lawfully ;  they  sin 
when  they  pray,  while  they  remain  in  that 
state  and  evil  condition;  others  are  such 
who  do  not  obtain  what  they  pray  for,  and 
yet  their  prayer  is  not  a  direct  sin:  the 
prayer  of  the  first  is  a  direct  abomination, 
the  prayer  of  the  second  is  hindered ;.  the 
first  is  corrupted  by  a  direct  state  of  sin,  the 
latter  by  some  intervening  imperfection  and 
unhandsome  circumstance  of  action ;  and  in 
proportion  to  these,  it  is  required,  1.  that  he 
be  in  a  state  and  possibility  of  acceptation ; 
and,  2.  that  the  prayer  itself  be  in  a  proper 
disposition.  1.  Therefore  we  shall  con- 
sider, what  are  those  conditions,  which  are 
required  in  every  person  that  prays,  the 
iraw/  a/'  which  makes  the  prayer  to  be  a  | 


sin  1  2.  What  are  the  cor^oitions  of  a  good 
man's  prayer,  the  absence  of  which  makes 
that  even  his  prayer  return  empty?  3. 
What  degrees  and  circumstances  of  piety 
are  required  to  make  a  man  fit  to  be  an 
intercessor  for  others,  both  with  holiness  in 
himself  and  effect  to  them  he  prays  for? 
And,  4.  as  an  appendix  to  these  considera- 
tions, I  shall  add  the  proper  indices  and 
signification,  by  which  we  may  make  a 
judgment  whether  God  hath  heard  oar 
prayers  or  no. 

1.  Whosoever  prays  to  God  while  he  is  in 
a  state  or  in  the  siffection  to  sin,  his  prayer 
is  an  abomination  to  God.  This  was  a 
truth  so  believed  by  all  nations  of  the  world, 
that  in  all  religions  they  ever  appointed 
baptisms  and  ceremonial  expiations,  to 
cleanse  the  persons,  before  they  presented 
themselves  in  their  holy  offices.  "  Deorum 
templa  cum  adire  disponitis,  ab  omini  vos 
labe  puros,  lautos,castissimosque  prsestatis," 
snd  Amobius  to  the  gentiles :  ''  When  yoa 
address  yourselves  to  the  temples  of  your 
God,  you  keep  yourselves  chaste,  and  clean, 
and  spotless."  They  washed  their  hands  and 
wore  white  garments,  they  refused  to  touch 
a  dead  body,  they  avoided  a  spot  upon  their 
clothes  as  they  avoided  a  wound  upon  their 
head,  fa^  xaBap^  yap  aca^opov  ifaHttcBoL  fui  oi 
$ifju/tov  g.  That  was  the  religious  ground 
they  went  upon ;  "  an  impure  thing  ought 
not  to  touch  that  which  is  holy,"  much  less 
to  approach  the  Prince  of  purities ;  and  this 
was  the  sense  of  the  old  world  in  their 
lustrations,  and  of  the  Jews  in  their  pre- 
paratory baptisms ;  they  washed  their  hands 
to  signify,  that  they  should  cleanse  them 
from  all  iniquity,  and  keep  them  pure  from 
blood  and  rapine;  they  washed  their  gar- 
ments ;  but  that  intended,  they  should  not 
be  spotted  with  the  flesh ;  and  their  follies 
consisted  in  this,  that  they  did  not  look  to 
the  bottom  of  their  lavatories ;  they  did  not 
see  through  the  veil  of  their  ceremonies. 
''Flagitiis  omnibus  inquinati  veniunt  ad 
precandum,  et  se  pie  sacrific&sse  opinantur, 
si  cutem  laverint,  tanquam  libidines  intra 
pectrus  inclusas  ulla  amnis  abluat,  aut  uUa 
maria  purificent,"  said  Lactantius;  ''They 
come  to  their  prayers  dressed  round  about 
with  wickedness,  ut  quercus  hedcrd;  and 
think  God  will  accept  their  offering,  if  their 
skin  be  washed ;  as  if  a  river  could  purify 
their  lustful  souls,  or  a  sea  take  off  their 
guilt."  But  David  reconciles  the  ceremony 
with  the  mystery,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands^ 
I  will  wash  them  in  innocency,  and  so  1 
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wOl  go  to  thine  altar."  Has  sunt  vene 
munditiap,  (saith  Tertullian,)  non  quas 
plerique  superstitione  curant  ad  omnem 
oratioaeiDy  etiam  cum  laracro  totius  cor- 
poris aquam  sumentes.  '*  This  is  the  true 
purificatioD,  not  that  which  most  men  do, 
saperstitiously  cleansing  their  hands  and 
washing  when  they  go  to  prayers,  hut 
cleansing  the  soul  from  all  impiety,  and 
leaTing  every  affection  to  sin;  then  they 
come  pure  to  God :"  and  this  is  it  which 
the  apostle  also  signifies,  having  translated 
the  gentile  and  Jewish  ceremony  into  the 
spnituality  of  the  gospel,  ''I  will  therefore, 
that  men  pray  every  where,  levantes  puras 
manus,  lifting  up  clean  hands,"  so  it  is  m 
the  vulgar  Latin ;  6(Mut  a:f^P<K»  so  it  is  in  the 
Greek,  hohf  hands;  that  is  the  purity  that 
God  looks  for  upon  them  that  lift  up  their 
hands  to  him  in  prayer:  and  this  very  thing 
is  founded  upon  the  natural  constitution  of 
things,  and  their  essential  proportion  to  each 
other. 

1.  It  is  an  act  of  profanation  for  any 
nnholy  person  to  handle  holy  things  and 
holy  offices.  For  if  God  was  ever  careful 
!o  put  all  holy  things  into  cancels,  and  im- 
mure them  with  acts  and  laws  and  cautions 
of  separation ;  and  the  very  sanctification 
of  them  was  nothing  else  hut  the  solemn 
sepirating  them  from  common  usages,  that 
himself  might  be  distinguished  from  men  by 
actions  of  propriety^  it  is  naturally  certain, 
he  that  would  be  differenced  from  common 
things,  would  be  infinitely  divided  from 
things  that  are  wicked.  If  things  that  are 
lawful  may  yet  be  unholy  in  this  sense, 
much  more  are  unlawful  things  most  un- 
holy in  all  senses.  If  God  will  not  admit 
of  that  which  is  beside  religion,  he  will  less 
endure  that  which  b  against  religion.  And 
therefore  if  a  common  man  must  not  serve 
at  the  altar^  how  shall  he  abide  a  wicked 
man  to  stand  there?  No:  he  will  not 
endure  him,  but  he  will  cast  him  and  his 
prayer  into  the  separation  of  an  infinite  and 
eternal  distance.  "Sic  profanatis  sacns 
peritura  Troja  perdidit  primum  Deos ; — So 
Troy  entered  into  ruin  when  their  prayers 
became  unholy,  and  they  profaned  the  rites 
of  their  religion." 

2.  A  wicked  person,  while  he  remains  in 
tiat  condition,  is  not  the  natural  object  of 
pity :  *'Ex«of  Itff »  %vf(rj  «^  ifd  ivoiU^i  xaxottar 
lavm,  said  Zeno;  "Mercy  is  a  sorrow 
or  a  trouble  at  that  misery,  which  falls 
QpOB  a  person  which   deserved  it  not" 


ttf  irti  fV  ftomjp^  fot  avaiiov  tvyx^viw, 
"  when  we  see  the  person  deserves  a  better 
fortune,"  or  is  disposed  to  a  fairer  entreaty, 
then  we  naturally  pity  him:  and  Sinoii 
pleaded  for  pity  to  the  Trojans,  saying, 
Migerere  animi  non  digna  ferentia. 
For  who  pitieth  the  fears  of  a  base  man,  who 
hath  treacherously  murdered  his  friend  ?  or 
who  will  lend  a  friendly  sigh,  when  he  sees 
a  traitor  to  his  country  pass  forth  through 
the  execrable  gates  of  cities  ?  and  when  any 
circumstance  of  baseness,  that  is,  any  thing 
that  takes  off  the  excuse  of  infirmity,  does 
accompany  a  sin,  (such  as  are  ingratitude, 
perjury,  perseverance,  delight,  malice,  trea- 
chery,) then  every  man  scorns  the  criminal, 
and  (iod  delights  and  rejoices  in,  and  laughs 
at  the  calamity  of  such  a  person.  When 
Vitellius  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him. 
his  imperial  robe  rent,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance  and  an  ill  name,  was  led  to 
execution,  every  man  cursed  him,  but  no 
man  wept.  "  Deformitas  exitus  misericor- 
diam  abstulerat,"  saith  Tacitus,  "The  filihi- 
ness  of  his  life  and  death  took  away  pity." 
So  it  is  with  us  in  our  prayers ;  while  we 
love  our  sin,  we  must  nurse  all  its  children; 
and  when  we  roar  in  our  lustful  beds,  and 
groan  with  the  whips  of  an  exterminating 
angel,  chastising  those  vTtayatyf  piov;  irtt^fuoi, 
(as  Aretas  calls  them,)  "the  lusts  of  the 
lower  belly,"  wantonness,  and  its  mother 
intemperance,  we  feel  the  price  of  our  sin, 
that  which  Grod  foretold  to  be  their  issues, 
that  which  he  threatened  us  withal,  and 
that  which  is  the  natural  consequence,  and 
its  certain  expectation,  tliat  which  we  de 
lighted  in,  and  chose,  even  then  when  we 
refused  Grod,  and  threw  away  felicity,  and 
hated  virtue.  For  punishment  is  but  the 
latter  part  of  sin ;  it  is  not  a  new  thing  and 
distinct  from  it:  or  if  we  will  kiss  the 
hya!na,  or  clip  the  lamia  about  the  neck, 
we  have  as  certainly  chosen  the  tail,  and  its 
venomous  embraces,  as  the  face  and  lip. 
Every  man  that  sins  against  God  and  loves 
it,  or,  which  is  all  one,  continues  in  it,  for 
by  interpretation  that  is  love,  hath  all  the 
circumstances  of  un worthiness  towards  God ; 
he  is  unthankful,  and  a  breaker  of  his  vows, 
and  a  despiser  of  his  mercies,  and  impudent 
against  his  judgments;  he  is  false  to  his 
profession,  false  to  his  faith ;  he  is  an  un- 
friendly person,  and  useth  him  barbarously, 
who  bath  treated  him  with  an  affection  not 
less  than  infinite ;  and  if  any  man  does  half 


80  much  evil,  and  so  unViandsom!^^  vo  ^ 

kod  8o  Arbtolle  deBnes  it,  it  is  Xufttflmnn,  we  stone  kim  Vith  HonieB  axid  cxxtaea^ 
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expectations,  and  trifling  imaginative  con- 
6dences ;  and  they  at  last  end  '  in  sorrows 
and  despair.  Every  state  of  sin  is  against 
the  possibility  of  a  man's  being  accepted ; 
but  these  have  a  proper  venom  against  the 
graciousness  of  the  person,  and  the  power 
of  the  prayer.  Grod  can  never  accept  an 
unholy  prayer,  and  a  wicked  man  can  never 
send  forth  any  other;  the  waters  pass 
through  impure  aqueducts  and  channels  of 
brimstone,  and  therefore  may  end  in  brim- 
stone and  fire,  but  never  in  forgiveness,  and 
the  blessings  of  an  eternal  charity. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  never  any  more 
wonder  that  men  pray  so  seldom ;  there  are 
few  that  feel  the  relbh,  and  are  enticed  with 
the  deliciousness,  and  refreshed  with  the 
comforts,  and  instructed  with  the  sanctity, 
and  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  a  holy 
prayer ;  but  cease  also  to  wonder,  that  of 
those  few  that  say  many  prayers,  so  few 
find  any  return  of  any  at  dl.  To  make  up 
a  good  and  a  lawful  prayer,  there  must  be 
charity,  with  all  its  daughters,  ^'  alms,  for- 
giveness," not  judging  uncharitably ;  there 
must  be  purity  of  spirit,  that  is,  purity  of 
intention ;  and  there  must  be  purity  of  the 
body  and  soul,  that  is,  the  cleanness  of 
chastity ;  and  there  must  be  no  vice  remain- 
ing, no  affection  to  sin ;  for  he  that  brings 
his  body  to  God,  and  hath  left  his  will  in 
the  power  of  any  sin,  offers  to  Grod  the 
calves  of  his  lips,  but  not  a  whole  burnt- 
offering;  a  lame  oblation,  but  not  a ''  reason- 
able sacrifice;  and  therefore  their  portion 
shall  be  amongst  them  whose  prayers  were 
never  recorded  in  the  book  of  life,  whose 
tears  God  never  put  into  his  bottle,  whose 
desires  shall  remain  ineffectual  to  eternal 
ages.  Take  heed  you  do  not  lose  your 
prayers;  ''for  by  them  ye  hope  to  have 
eternal  life;"  and  let  any  of  you,  whose 
conscience  is  most  religious  and  tender, 
consider  what  condition  that  man  is  in,  that 
hath  not  said  his  prayers  in  thirty  or  forty 
years  together;  and  that  is  the  true  state  of 
him,  who  hath  lived  so  long  in  the  course 
of  an  unsanctified  life;  in  all  that  while  he 
nerer  said  one  prayer  that  did  him  any 
good,  bot  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  to  him 
upon  the  account  of  his  sins.  He  that  is  in 
die  affectioD,  or  in  the  habit,  or  in  the  state, 
of  SDf  one  sin  whatsoever,  is  at  such  dis- 
luiee  from  and  contrariety  to  God,  that  he 
Qod  to  angeff  in  every  prayer  he 
jihii  consideration; 
/•four  religion, 
%  and  the 


beginning,  and  the  promoter,  of  all  graces, 
and  the  consummation  and  perfection  of 
many ;  and  all  those  persons  who  pretend 
towards  heaven,  and  yet  are  not  experienced 
in  the  secrets  of  religion,  they  reckon  their 
piety,  and  account  their  hopes,  only  upon 
the  stock  of  a  few  prayers.  It  may  be  th/ey 
pray  twice  every  day,  it  may  be  thrice,  and 
Messed  be  God  for  it ;  so  far  is  very  well ; 
but  if  it  shall  be  remembered  and  considered, 
that  this  course  of  piety  is  so  far  from  war- 
ranting any  one  course  of  sin,  that  any  one 
habitual  and  cherished  sin  destroys  the 
effect  of  all  that  piety,  we  shall  see  there  is 
reason  to  account  this  to  be  one  of  those 
great  arguments,  with  which  God  hath  so 
bound  the  duty  of  holy  living  upon  us,  that 
without  a  holy  life  we  cannot  in  any  sense 
be  happy,  or  have  the  effect  of  one  prayer. 
But  if  we  be  returning  and  repenting  sin- 
ners, God  delights  to  hear,  because  he 
delights  to  save  us : 

Si  precibuB  (dixerunt)  numina  justiB 
Victa  remoUcscunt— • 

When  a  man  is  holy,  then  God  is  gra- 
cious, and  a  holy  life  is  the  best,  and  it  b  a 
continual  prayer;  and  repentance  is  the 
best  argument  to  move  God  to  mercy,  be- 
cause it  is  the  instrument  to  unite  our  pray- 
ers to  the  intercession  of  the  holy  Jesus. 


SERMON  V. 


PART     II. 


After  these  evidences  of  Scripture,  ana 
reason  derived  from  its  analogy,  there  will 
be  less  necessity  to  take  any  particular 
notices  of  those  little  objections,  which  are 
usually  made  from  the  experience  of  the 
success  and  prosperities  of  evil  persons. 
For  true  it  is,  there  is  in  the  world  a  gene- 
ration of  men  that  pray  long  and  loud,  and 
ask  for  vile  things,  such  which  they  ought 
to  fear,  and  pray  against,  and  yet  they  are 
heard;  ''the  fat  upon  earth  eat  and  wor- 
ship :"*  but  if  these  men  ask  things  hurtful 
and  sinful,  it  is  certain  God  hears  them  not 
in  mercy :  they  pray  to  God  as  despairing 
Saul  did  to  his  armour-bearer,  "  Sta  super 
me  et  interfice  me  ;*'  *'  Stand  upon  me  and 
kill  me ;  and  he  that  obeyed  his  voice  did 
him  dishonour,  and  sinned  against  the  head 


•  Psal.  xzii.  29. 
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of  his  king,  and  his  own  life.     And  the  vi. 
cious  persons  of  old  prayed  to  Lavema^ 


-Pulchra  Lavema, 


Da  mihi  iallere,  da  luetiim  sanctumque  videri, 
Noctem  peccatia  et  fraudibua  objioe  nubem. 

''Give  me  a  prosperous  robbery,  a  rich  prey, 
and  secret  escape,  let  me  become  rich,  with 
thieving,  and  still  be  accounted  holy :  "  for 
eyery   sort  of  men  hath  some  religion  oi 
other,  by  the  measures  of  which  they  propor- 
tion their  lives  and  their  prayers;  now, as 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  teachhig  us  to  pray, 
makes  as  like  himself,  in  order  to  a  holy  and 
an  effective  prayer ;  and  no  man  prays  well, 
bat  he  that  prays  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  '*  the 
Spirit  of  holiness,"  and  he  that  prays  with 
the  spirit  must  be  made  like  to  the  Spirit ;  he 
is  first  sanctified  and  made  holy,  and  then 
made  fervent,  and  then  his  prayer  ascends 
beyond  the  clouds:   first, he  is  renewed  in 
die  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  then  he  is  in- 
flamed with  holy  fires,  and  guided  by  a 
bright  star;  first  purified  and  then  lightened, 
then  burning  and  shining :  so  is  every  man 
in  every  of  his  prayers ;  he  is  always  like 
the  Spirit  by  which  he  prays :    if  he  be  a 
lustful  person,  he  prays  with  a  lustful  spirit; 
if  he  does  not  pray  for  it,  he  cannot  heartily 
pray   against  it :    if  he  be  a  tyrant  or  a 
usurper,  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  he  hath 
his  Lavema  too,  by  which  all  his  desires 
are  guided,  and  his  prayers  directed,  and 
Lis  petitions  furnished:    he  cannot  pray 
against  that  spirit  that  possesses  him,  and 
hath  seized  upon  his  will  and  affections :  if 
he  be  filled  with  a  lying  spirit,  and  be 
conformed  to  it  in  the  image  of  his  mind, 
he  will  be  also  in  the  expressions  of  his 
prayer,  and  the  sense  of  his  souL    Since, 
therefore,  no  prayer  can  be  good  but  that 
which  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  none 
holy  but  the  man  whom  God's  Spirit  hath 
sanctified,  and  therefore  none  heard  to  any 
purposes  of  blessing,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  mot  make  for  us  (for  he  makes  interces- 
sion for  the  saints ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
the  precentor  or  rector  ehori,  the  master 
of  the    choir);    it    follows   that  all   other 
prayers,  being  made  with  an  evil  spirit, 
must  have  an  evil  portion;   and  though 
the  devils  by  their  oracles  have  given  some 
Answers,  and  by  their  stignifications  have 
(bietold  some  future  contingencies,  and  in 
their  government  and  subordinate  rule  have 
assisted  some  armies,   and  discovered  some 
iremsures,  and  prevented  some  snares  of 
chance  and  accidents  of  men;  yet  no  roan, 
fkat  reckons  by  the  measures  of  reason  or 


religion,  reckons  witches  and  conjurors 
amongst  blessed  and  prosperous  persons: 
these  and  all  other  evil  persons  have  an 
evil  spirit,  by  the  measures  of  which  their 
desires  begin  and  proceed  on  to  issue;  but 
this  success  of  theirs  neither  comes  from 
God,  nor  brings  felicity:  but  if  it  comes 
from  Grod,  it  is  anger;  if  it  descends  upon 
good  men,  it  if  a  curse ;  if  upon  evil  men, 
it  is  a  sin;  and  then  it  is  a  present  curse, 
and  leads  on  to  an  eternal  infelicity.  Plu- 
tarch reports,  that  the  Tyrians  tied  their 
gods  with  chains,  because  certain  persons 
did  dream,  that  Apollo  said  he  would  leave 
their  city,  and  go  to  the  party  of  Alexander, 
who  then  besieged  the  town :  and  Apollo- 
dorus  tells  of  some,  that  tied  the  image  of 
Saturn  with  bands  of  wool  upon  his  feet 
So  some  Christians ;  they  think  God  is  tied 
to  their  sect,  and  bound  to  be  of  their  side, 
and  the  interest  of  their  opinion ;  and  they 
think,  he  can  never  go  to  the  enemy's  party, 
so  long  as  they  charm  him  with  certain 
form  of  words  or  disguises  of  their  own ; 
and  then  all  the  success  they  have,  and  all 
the  evils  that  are  prosperous,  all  the  mis- 
chiefs they  do,  and  all  the  ambitious  designs 
that  do  succeed,  they  reckon  upon  the 
account  of  their  prayers ;  and  well  they  may : 
for  their  prayers  are  sins,  and  their  def^ires 
are  evil;  they  wish  mischief,  and  they  act 
iniquity,  and  they  enjoy  their  sin :  ai^J  if 
this  be  a  blessing  or  a  cursing,  themselves 
shall  then  judge,  and  all  the  world  shall 
perceive,  when  the  accounts  of  all  the 
world  are  truly  stated ;  then,  when  prosperity 
shall  be  called  to  accounts,  and  adversity 
shall  receive  its  comforts,  when  virtue  shall 
have  a  crown,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all 
sinful  desires  shall  be  recompensed  with  an 
intolerable  sorrow,  and  the  despair  of  a  per- 
ishing soul.  Nero's  mother  prayed  passion- 
ately, that  her  son  might  be  emperor ;  and 
many  persons,  of  whom  St.  James  speaks, 
"pray  to  spend  upon  their  lusts,"  and  they 
are  heard  too:  some  were  not,  and  very 
many  are:  and  some,  that  fight  against 
a  just  possessor  of  a  country,  pray,  thai 
their  wars  may  be  prosperous;  and  some- 
times they  have  been  heard  too :  and  Julian 
the  Apostate  prayed,  and  sacrificed,  and  in- 
quired of  demons,  and  burned  man's  flesh, 
and  operated  with  secret  rites,  and  all  that 
he  might  craftily  and  powerfully  oppose  the 
religion  of  Christ;  and  he  was  heard  to,  and 
did  mischief  beyond  the  malice  and  the 
effect  of  his  predecessors,  thaX  d\d  ^vivrnvc 
Cbristian  blood:   but  wben  Nve  sxixa  xi^  ^<^ 
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accounis  at  the  foot  of  their  lives,  or  as  soon 
as  the  thing  was  understood,  and  find  that 
the  effect  of  Agrippian's  prayer  was,  that 
her  son  murdered  her;  and  of  those  lustful 
petitioners,  in  St  James,  that  they  were 
given  over  to  the  tyranny  and  possession  of 
their  passions,  and  baser  appetites ;  and  the 
effect  of  Julian  the  Apostate's  prayer  was, 
that  he  lived  and  died  a  profelsed  enemy  of 
Christ;  and  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of 
usurpers  is,  that  they  do  mischief,  and  reap 
curses,  and  undo  mankind,  and  provoke 
God,  and  live  hated,  and  die  miserable,  and 
shall  possess  the  fruit  of  their  sin  to  eternal 
ages;  these  will  be  no  objections  to  the  truth 
of  the  former  discourse ;  but  the  greater 
instances,  that,  if  by  hearing  our  prayers, 
we  mean  or  intend  a  blessing,  we  must  also, 
by  making  prayers,  mean,  that  the  man  first 
be  holy,  and  his  desires  just  and  charitable, 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  or  converse  with  Grod  by  the  inter- 
courses of  a  prosperous  prayer. 

That  is  the  first  general.  2.  Many  times 
good  men  pray,  and  their  prayer  is  not  a  sin, 
but  yet  it  returns  empty ;  because,  although 
the  man  may  be,  yet  the  prayer  is  not, 
in  proper  disposition ;  and  here  I  am  to  ac- 
count to  you  concerning  the  collateral  and 
accidental  hinderances  of  the  prayer  of  a 
good  man. 

The  first  thing  that  hinders  the  prayer  of 
a  good  man  from  obtaining  its  effects,  is  a 
violent  anger  and  a  violent  storm  in  the 
spirit  of  him  that  prays.  For  anger  sets  the 
house  on  fire,  and  all  the  spirits  are  busy 
upon  trouble,  and  intend  propulsion,  defence, 
displeasure,  or  revenge ;  it  is  a  short  mad- 
ness, and  an  eternal  enemy  to  discourse,  and 
sober  counsels,  and  fair  conversation;  it 
intends  its  own  object  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  perception,  or  activity  of  design,  and 
a  quicker  motion  of  a  too  warm  and  distem- 
pered blood ;  it  is  a  fever  in  the  heart,  and  a 
calenture  in  the  head,  and  a  fire  in  the  face, 
and  a  sword  in  the  hand,  and  a  fury  all  over; 
and  therefore  can  never  suffer  a  man  to 
be  in  a  disposition  to  pray.  For  prayer  is 
an  action,  and  a  state  of  intercourse  and 
desire,  exactly  contrary  to  this  character  of 
anger.  Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  geii:\eness 
and  dove-like  simplicity;  an  imitation  of 
the  holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to 
Che  greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a 
conformity  to  God ;  whose  anger  is  always 
Just,  and  mamhes  slowly,  and  is  without 
ttanapormtioD,  ando/ien  hindered,  and  nerer 


hasty^  and  is  full  of  mercy :  prayer  is  the 
peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our 
thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the 
seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and 
the  calm  of  our  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  issue 
of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled  thoughts,  it 
j  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of 
meekness;  and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an 
angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discom- 
posed spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into 
a  battle  to  meditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in 
the  out-quarters  of  an  army,  and  chooses 
a  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is 
a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer, 
and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention, 
which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to 
God.  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from 
his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards, 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds;  bal 
the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  load 
sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion 
made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending 
more  at  every  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it 
could  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent 
weighing  of  his  wings ;  till  the  little  creature 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and 
stay  till  the  storm  was  over;  and  then 
it  Qiade  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and 
sing,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion 
from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes 
I  through  the  air,  about  his  ministries  here 
below :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man ; 
when  his  affairs  have  required  business,  and 
his  business  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his 
discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person, 
lor  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met 
with  infirmities  of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its 
instrument,  and  the  instrument  became 
stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a 
I  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man ;  and  then 
'his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts 
were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  to- 
wards a  cloud,  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them 
hack  again,  and  made  them  without  inten- 
tion; and  the  good  man  sighs  for  bis 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  loose 
the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his 
anger  is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed, 
j  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth 
like  the  heart  of  Grod ;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  Grod,  till  it  returns,  like  the 
useful  bee,  loaded  with  a  blessing  and 
the  dew  of  heaven. 

But  besides  this ;  anger  is  a  combination 
of  many  other  things,  every  one  of  which 
is  an  euem^  lo  prayer^  it  is  yuHfi,  and  op^H, 
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and  rcfudpia,  and  it  is  ^i(tH,  and  it  is  oS^oof, 
tnd  it  is  xixa4f&i,  and  iHt/tCfujati ;  so  it  is  in 
the  several  definitions  of  it,  and  in  its  natural 
constftutioii.  It  hath  in  it  the  trouble  of 
wnrow,  and  the  heats  of'lust^  and  the  disease 
of  reTenge*  and  the  boilinf^  of  a  fever,  and 
the  rashness  of  precipitancy,  and  the  dis- 
tQibaDce  of  persecution;  and  therefore  is 
t  certain  effective  enemy  against  prayer ; 
which  ought  to  be  a  spiritual  joy^  and  an 
act  of  mortification ;  and  to  have  in  it  no 
heats,  but  of  charity  and  zeal;  and  they  are 
(0  be  guided  by  prudence  and  consideration, 
ud  allayed  "witli  the  deliciousness  of  mercy, 
and  the  serenity  of  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit; 
and  therefore  St.  Paul  gave  caution,  that ''  the 
IQQ  should  not  ^o  down  upon  our  anger," 
meaDJDg,  that  it  should  not  stay  upon  us 
tin  evening  prayer  ;  for  it  would  hinder  our 
eiening  sacrifice ;  but  the  stopping  of  the 
first  egressions  of  anger,  is  a  certain  artifice 
of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  to  prevent  unmerciful- 
ness,  which  turns  not  only  our  desires  into 
ranity,  but  our  prayers  into  sin;  and,  re- 
member, that  Ellisha's  anger,  though  it  was 
also  zeal,  had  so  discomposed  his  spirit, 
when  the  t'wo  kings  came  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord,  that,  though  he  was  a  good  man  and 
a  prophet,  yet  he  could  not  pray,  he  could 
not  inquire  of  the  Lord,  till  by  rest  and 
music  he  had  gathered  himself  into  the 
evenness  of  a  dispassionate  and  recollected 
mind;  therefore^  let  your  prayers  be  without 
wrath.    BovOLcrcu  wbtuvs  d««d(6aS(u  iw.  avfi^htw 

fj  4«:^ ;  **  for  God,  by  many  significations, 
hath  taught  as,  that  when  men  go  to  the 
altars  to  pray  or  give  thanks,  they  must 
bring  no  sin  or  violent  passion  along  with 
them  to  the  sacrifice,*'  said  Philo. 

2.  Indififereney  and  easiness  of  desire  is  a 
great  enemy  to  the  success  of  a  good  man's 
pra jer.  When  Plato  gave  Diogenes  a  great 
vessel  of  wine,  who  asked  but  a  litde,  and 
a  few  caraways,  the  Cynic  thanked  him 
with  his  rude  expression :  ^'  Cum  interroga- 
ris,  quot  sint  duo  et  duo,  respondes  viginti ; 
tia  Don  secundum  ea,  quae  rogaris,  das ;  nee 
ad  ea,  quae  interrogaris,  respondes:"  ''Thou 
neither  answerest  to  the  question  thou  art 
ai^ed,  nor  givest  according  as  thou  art  de- 
sired: being  inquired  of,  how  many  are  two 
aad  two,  thou  answerest,  twenty."  So  it 
is  with  God  and  us  in  the  intercourse  of  our 
players :  we  pray  for  health,  and  he  gives 
OS,  it  may  be,  a  sickness  that  carries  va  into 
donal  hie;  we  pny  for  necessary  support  / 


for  our  persons  and  families,  and  he  gives 
us  more  than  we  need ;  we  beg  for  a  re- 
moval of  a  present  sadness,  and  he  gives  us 
that  which  makes  us  able  to  bear  twenty 

• 

sadnesses,  a  cheerful  spirit,  a  peaceful  con- 
science and  a  joy  in  God,  as  an  antepast  of 
eternal  rejoicings  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But,  then,  although  God  doth  very  fre- 
quently give  us  beyond  the  matter  of  our 
desires,  yet  he  does  not  so  often  give  us 
great  things  beyond  the  spirit  of  our  desires, 
beyond  the  quickness,  vivacity,  and  fervour 
of  our  minds :  for  there  is  but  one  thing  in 
the  world  that  God  hates  besides  sin,  that 
is,  indifierency  and  lukewarmness  ;*  which, 
although  it  hath  not  in  it  the  direct  nature 
of  sin,  yet  it  hath  this  testimony  from  God, 
that  it  is  loathsome  and  abominable;  and 
excepting  this  thing  alone,  God  never  said 
so  of  any  thing  in  the  New  Testament^  but 
what  was  a  direct  breach  of  a  command- 
ment The  reason  of  it  is,  because  luke- 
warmness,  or  an  indifferent  spirit,  is  an 
undervaluing  of  Grod  and  of  religion  ;  it  is  a 
separation  of  reason  from  affections,  and  a 
perfect  conviction  of  the  understanding  to 
the  goodness  of  a  duty,  but  a  refusing  to 
follow  what  we  understand.  For  he  that 
is  lukewarm  alway,  understands  the  better 
way,  and  seldom  pursues  it;  he  hath  so 
much  reason  as  is  sufficient,  but  he  will  not 
obey  it ;  his  will  does  not  follow  the  dictate 
of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnatural.  It  is  like  the  fantastic  fires  of 
the  night,  where  there  is  light,  and  no  heat; 
and  therefore  may  pass  on  to  the  real  fires 
of  hell,  where  there  is  heat,  and  no  light ; 
and  therefore,  although  an  act  of  lukewarm- 
ness  is  only  an  indecency,  and  no  sin,  yet 
a  state  of  lukewarmness  is  criminal,  and  a 
sinful  state  of  imperfection  and  indecency; 
an  act  of  indifferency  hinders  a  single  prayer 
from  being  accepted ;  but  a  state  of  it  makes 
the  person  ungracious  and  despised  in  the 
court  of  heaven :  and  therefore  St  James, 
in  his  accounts  concerning  an  effective 
prayer,  not  only  requires  that  he  be  a  just 
man  who  prays,  but  his  prayer  must  be 
fervent ;  6it^i(  dixotov  htpyovfunj, ''  an  effec- 
tual prayer,"  so  our  English  reads  it;  it 
must  be  an  intent,  zealous,  busy,  operative 
prayer ;  for  consider  what  a  huge  indecency 
it  is,  that  a  man  should  speak  to  God  for  a 
thing  that  he  values  not ;  or  that  he  should 
not  value  a  thing,  without  which  he  cannot 
be  happy;  or  that  he  should  spend   his 

*  See  Sermon  IL  of  Lukew«nn»maaxk!^l!k«il 
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religion  upon  a  trifle;   and  1   it  be  not  a 
trifle^  that  he  should  not  spend  his  affections 
upon  it    If  our  prayers  be  for  temporal 
things,  I  shall  not  need  to   stir  up  your 
affections  to  be  passionate  for  their  pur- 
chase; we  desire  them  greedily,  we    run 
after  them  intemperately,  we  are  kept  from 
them  with  huge  impatience,  we  are  delayed 
with  infinite  regrets ;  we  prefer  them  before 
our  duty,  we  ask  them  unseasonably ;  we 
receive  them  with  our  own  prejudice,  and 
we  care  not ;  we  choose  them  to  our  hurt 
and  hinderance,  and  yet  delight  in  the  pur- 
chase ;  and  when  we  do  pray  for  them,  we 
can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  it,  to  submit 
to  God's  will,  but  will  have  them  (if  we 
can)  whether  he  be  pleased  or  no ',  like  the 
parasite  in  the  comedy,  '*Q,ui  comedit  quod 
fuit  et  quod  non  fuit :"  ''he  ate  all  and  more 
than  all;   what  was  set  before  him,  and 
what  was  kept  from  him/'    But  then,  for 
spiritual  things,    for  the  interests  of  our 
souls,  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  we 
pray  to  God  with  just  such  a  zeal,  as  a  man 
begs  of  a  chirurgeon  to   cut  him  of  the 
stone;  or  a  condemned  man  desires  his 
executioner  quickly  to  put  him  out  of  his 
])ain,  by  taking  away  his  life;  when  things 
arc  come  to  that  pass,  it  must  be  done,  but 
God  knows  with  what  little  complacency 
and  desire  the  man  makes  his  request :  and 
yet  the  things  of  religion  and  the  Spirit  are 
the  only  things  that  ought  to  be  desired 
vehemently,  and  pursued  passionately,  be- 
cause God   hath  set   such  a    value  upon 
them,  that  they  are  the  effects  of  his  greatest 
loving-kindness ;  they  are  the  purchases  of 
Christ's   blood,  and  the  effect  of  his  con- 
tinual intercession,  the  fruits  of  his  bloody 
sacrifice,  and  the  gifts  of  his  healing  and 
saving  mercy  ;  the  graces  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  the  only  instruments  of  felicity  :  and  if 
we  can  have  fondnesses  for  things  indiffer- 
ent or  dangerous,  our  prayers  upbraid  our 
spirits,  when  we  beg  coldly  and  tamely  for 
those  things  for  which  we  ought  to  die, 
which  are  more  precious  thin  the  globes 
of  kings,  and  weightier  than  imperial  scep- 
tres, richer  than  the  spoils  of  the  sea,  or  the 
treasures  of  the  Indian  hills. 

He  that  is  cold  and  tame  in  his  prayers, 
hath  not  tasted  of  the  deliciousness  of  re- 
ligion and  the  goodness  of  God ;  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  know  what  it  is, 
either  to  have  hunger  or  satiety  ;  and  there- 


and  inapprehensive,  without  resolution  and 
determination,  never  choosing  clearly,  nor 
pursuing  earnestly,  and  therefore  never  en- 
ter into  possession ;  but  always  stand  at  the 
gate  of  weariness,  unnecessary  caution,  and 
perpetual  irresolution.    But  so  it  is  too  of- 
ten in  our  prayers ;  we  come  to  God  because 
it  is  civil  so  to  do,  and  a  general  custom, 
but   neither  drawn   thither   by  love,  nos» 
pinched  by  spiritual  necessities  and  pun- 
gent apprehensions ;  we  say  so  many  pray- 
ers, because  we  are  resolved  so  to  do,  and 
we  pass  through  them,  sometimes  with  a 
little    attention,  sometimes    with    none  at 
all;  and   can  we  think  that  the  grace  of 
chastity  can  be  obtained  at  such  a  purchase, 
that  grace,  that  hath  cost  more  labours  than 
all  the  persecutions  of  faith,  and  all  the  dis- 
putes of  hope,  and  all  the  expense  of  charity 
besides,  amounts  to?  Can  we  expect  that 
our  sins  should  be  washed  by  a  lazy  prayer? 
Can  an  indifferent  prayer  quench  the  flames 
of  hell,  or  rescue  us  from  an  eternal  sorrow? 
Is  lust  so  soon  overcome,  that  the  very  naming 
it  can  master  it  ?    Is  the  devil  so  slight  and 
easy  an  enemy,  that  he  will  fly  away  from 
us  at  the  first  word,  spoken  without  power 
and  without  vehemence  ?    Read  and  attend 
to  the  accents  of  the  prayers  of  saints.    "  I 
cried  day  and  night  before  thee,  O  Lord ; 
my  soul  refused  comfort ;  my  throat  is  dry 
with  calling  upon  my  God,  my  knees  are 
weak   through    fasting ;"    and,  "  Let  me 
alone,"  says  God  to  Moses,  and,  *'  I  will 
not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast  blessed  me,'' 
said  Jacob  to  the  angel.    And  I  shall  tell 
you  a  short  character  of  a  fervent  prayer 
out  of  the  practice  of  St.  Jerome,  in  his 
epistle  "ad  Eustachium  de  Custodia  Vir- 
ginitatis."    "  Being  destitute  of  all  help,  I 
threw  myself  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus;  I 
watered  his  feet  with  tears^  and  wiped  them 
witn  my  hair,  and  raortifie  i  the  lust  of  my 
flesh  with  the  abstinence  and  hungry  diet 
of  many  weeks;  I  remember  that   in  my 
crying  to   God,  I  did  frequently  join  the 
night  and  the  day,  and  never  did  entertain 
to  call,  nor  cease  from  beating  my  breas* 
till  the  mercy  of  the  Lord   brought  to  n.t 
peace  and  freedom  from  temptation.     Afu?r 
many  tears,  and  my  eyes  fixed  in  heaven, 
I  thought  myself  sometimes  encircled  with 
troops  of  angels,  and  then  at  last  I  sang  to 
God,  *We  will  run  after  thee  into  the  smell 
and  deliciousness    of   thy    precious    oinr 
ments  ;'  " — such  a  prayer  as  this  will  nevei 


fore  neither  are  they  hungry  for  God,  nor  return  without  its    errand.      But  though 
saUsded  with  the  world;  but  remain  stupid  [your  person   be  as  gracious  as  David  or 
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Job,  and  your  desire  as  holy  as  the  love  of 
aogels,  and  your  necessities  great  as  a  new 
penitent,  yet  it  pierces  not  the  clouds,  unless 
it  be  also  as  loud  as  thunder,  passionate  as 
the  cries  of  women,  and  clamorous  as  ne- 
cessity. And  we  may  guess  at  the  degrees 
of  importunity  by  the  insinuation  of  the 
apostle:  ''Let  the  married  abstain  for  a 
time,"  111  WMceni  oralioni  et  jejtmio,  *'  that 
they  may  attend  to  prayer ;"  it  is  a  great 
attendance,  and  a  long  diligence,  that  is 
promoted  by  such  a  separation ;  and  sup- 
poses a  devotion  that  spends  more  than 
many  hours:  for  ordinary  prayers,  and 
many  hours  of  every  day,  might  well 
enough  consist  with  an  ordinary  cohabita- 
tion ;  but  that  which  requires  such  a  sepa- 
ration, calls  for  a  longer  time  and  a  greater 
attendance  than  we  usually  consider.  For 
every  prayer  we  make  is  considered  by 
God,  and  recorded  in  heaven;  but  cold 
prayers  are  not  put  into  the  account,  in 
order  to  effect  and  acceptation ;  but  are  laid 
aside  like  the  buds  of  roses,  which  a  cold 
wind  hath  nipped  into  death,  and  the  dis- 
coknired,  tawny  face  of  an  Indian  slave : 
aod  when  in  order  to  your  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  great  blessing,  you  reckon  up  your 
prayers,  with  which  you  have  solicited  your 
suit  in  the  court  of  heaven,  you  must  reckon. 
Dot  by  the  number  of  the  collects,  but  by 
your  sighs  and  passions,  by  the  vehemence 
of  your  desires,  and  the  fervour  of  your 
spirit,  the  apprehension  of  your  need,  and 
the  consequent  prosecution  of  your  supply. 
Christ  prayed  xpovyo*;  iaxvpMi  "with  loud 
cryings,"  and  St.  Paul  made  mention  of  his 
scholars  in  iiis  prayers  "night  and  day." 
Fall  upon  your  knees  and  grow  there,  and 
let  not  your  desires  cool  nor  your  zeal 
remit,  but  renew  it  again  and  again,  and  let 
not  your  offices  and  the  custom  of  praying 
put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  need,  but  let  thy 
need  draw  thee  to  thy  holy  offices;  and 
lemember,  how  great  a  Grod,  how  glorious 
a  majesty  you  speak  to ;  therefore,  let  not 
your  devotions  and  addresses  be  little.  Re- 
member, how  great  a  need  thou  hast;  let 
not  your  desires  be  less.  Remember,  how 
great  the  thing  is  you  pray  for;  do  not 
undervalue  it  with  thy  indifferency.  Re- 
member, that  prayer  is  an  act  of  religion ; 
let  it,  dierefore,  be  made  thy  business :  and, 
lasdy.  Remember  that  God  hates  a  cold 
prayer ;  and,  therefore,  will  never  bless  it, 
bot  it  shall  be  always  ineffectual. 

3.  Under  this  title  of  lukewarmness  and 
tepidity  may  be  comprised  ahso  these  cau-i 
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tions :  that  a  good  man's  prayers  are  some- 
times hindered  by  inadvertency,  sometimes 
by  want  of  perseverance.  For  inadvertency, 
or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense  and  in- 
tention of  our  prayers,  is  certainly  an  effect 
of  lukewarmness,  and  a  certain  companion 
and  appendage  to  human  infirmity ;  and  is 
only  so  remedied,  as  our  prayers  are  made 
zealous,  and  our  infirmities  pass  into  the 
strengths  of  the  Spirit.  But  if  we  were 
quick  in  our  perceptions,  either  concerning 
our  danger,  or  our  need,  or  the  excellency 
of  the  object,  or  the  glories  of  Grod,  or  the 
niceties  and  perfections  of  religion,  we 
should  not  dare  to  throw  away  our  prayers 
so  like  fools,  or  come  to  Grod  and  say  a 
prayer  with  our  mind  standing  at  distance, 
trifling  like  untaught  boys  at  their  books, 
with  a  truantly  spirit.  I  shall  say  no  more 
to  this,  but  that,  in  reason,  we  can  never 
hope,  that  God  in  heaven  will  hear  our 
prayers,  which  we  ourselves  speak,  and  yet 
hear  not  at  the  same  time,  when  we  our- 
selves speak  them  with  instruments  joined 
to  our  ears ;  even  with  those  organs,  which 
are  parts  of  our  hearing  faculties.  If  they 
be  not  worth  our  own  attending  to,  they 
are  not  worth  God's  hearing ;  if  they  are 
worth  Grod's  attending  to,  we  must  make 
them  so  by  our  own  zeal,  and  passion,  and 
industry,  and  observation,  and  a  present 
and  a  holy  spirit. 

But  concerning  perseverance,  the  con 
sideration  is  something  distinct.  For  when 
our  prayer  is  for  a  great  matter,  and  a  great 
necessity,  strictly  attended  to,  yet  we  pursue 
it  only  by  chance  or  humour,  by  the 
strengths  of  fancy,  and  natural  disposition  ; 
or  else  our  choice  is  cool  as  soon  as  hot, 
like  the  emissions  of  lightning,  or  like  a 
sunbeam  often  interrupted  with  a  cloud,  or 
cooled  with  intervening  showers :  and  our 
prayer  is  without  fruit,  because  the  desire 
lasts  not,  and  the  prayer  lives  like  the  re- 
pentance of  Simon  Magus,  or  the  tremblmg 
of  Felix,  or  the  Jews'  devotion  for  seven 
days  of  unleavened  bread,  during  the  pass- 
over,  or  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  but  if  we 
would  secure  the  blessing  of  our  prayers, 
and  the  effect  of  our  prayers,  we  must 
never  leave  till  we  have  obtained  what  we 
need. 

There  are  many  that  pray  against  a 
temptation  for  a  month  together,  and  so 
long  as  the  prayer  is  fervent,  so  long  the 
man  hath  a  nolition,  and  a  direct  enmity 
against  the  lust;  he  consents  not  all  thai 
whUei  but  when  the  mon^  is  g|(>ii«,  «n^ 
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the  prayer  is  removed,  or  become  less  •  troubled  withal  by  our  natural  temper^  oi 
active,  then  tlie  temptation  returns,  and.  by  the  condition  of  our  life^  or  the  erilcireiMi- 
forages,  and   prevails,  and  seizes  upon  all|Stance8of  our  condition »8D  long  aa  we  hafi 

capacity  to  feel  it,  so  long  we  are  in  dangei, 
and  must  *<watch  thereunto  with  prayer" aal 
continual  diligence.  And  when  your  temp- 
tations let  you  alone,  let  not  yoor  Gd 
alone ;  but  lay  up  prayers  and  the  bkanqp 
of  a  constant  deTolion  against  the  day  d 
trial.  Well  may  your  temptation  sleep,  hrt 
if  your  prayers  do  so,  you  may  chaneel* 
be  awakened  with  an  assult  that  may  ink 
you.  However,  the  rule  ia  easy:  Wktf 
soever  you  need,  ask  it  of  God  so  long  n 
you  want  it,  even  till  you  have  it.  Fte 
God,  therefore,  many  times  defers  lo  gmX 
tiiat  thou  mayest  persevere  to  aak;  sii 
because  every  holy  prayer  is  a  glorificatioi 
of  God  by  the  confessing  many  of  his  an^ 
butes,  a  lasting  and  a  presevering  prayer  isa 
little  image  of  the  hallelujahs  and  serricM 
of  eternity ;  it  is  a  continuation  to  do  tla^ 
according  to  our  measures,  which  we  sfasl 
be  doing  to  eternal  ages:  therefore,  thiak 
not  that  five  or  six  hearty  prayers  can  s^ 
cure  to  thee  a  great  blessing,  and  a  supfl^ 
of  a  mighty  necessity.  He  tbat  prays  soy 
and  then  leaves  off,  bath  said  somepraycn^ 
and  done  the  ordinary  offices  of  his  reUgioa; 
but  hath  not  secured  the  blessing,  nor  nssi 
means  reasonably  proportionable  to  a  migliiy 
interest. 

4.  The  prayers  of  a  good  man  are  often- 
times hindered,  and  destitute  of  their  effect 
for  want  of  praying  in  good  company;  fa 
sometimes  an  evil  or  an  obnoxious  person 
hath  so  secured  and  ascertained  a  mischief 
to  himself,  that  lie  that  stays  in  his  company 
or  his  traffic y  must  also  share  in  his  punish- 
ment :  and  the  Tyrian  sailors  with  all  their 
vows  and  prayers  could  not  obtain  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  so  long  as  Jonas  was  withia 
the  bark ;  for  in  this  case  the  interest  is  di- 
vided, and  the  public  sin  prevails  above  the 


our  unguarded  strengths.    There  are  some 
desires  which   have  a  period,  and   God's 
visitations  expire  in  mercy  at  the  revolution 
of  a  certain   number  of  days ;    and    our 
prayer  must  dwell  so  long  as  God's  anger 
abides ;  and  in  all  the  storm  we  must  out- 
cry the  noise  of  the  tempest,  and  the  voices 
of  that  thunder.    But  if  we  become  harden- 
ed, and  by  custom  and  cohabitation  with 
the  danger  lose  our  fears,  and  abate  of  our 
desires  and  devotions,  many  times  we  shall 
find,  that  God,  by  a  sudden   breach  upon 
us,  will  chastise  us  for  letting  our  hands  go 
down.     Israel    prevailed    no   longer  than 
Moses  held  up  his  hands  in  prayer ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  continue  his  prayer,  till  the 
going  down  of  the  sun;   that  is,  till  tlie 
danger  was  over,  till  the  battle  was  done. 
But  when  our  desires,  and  prayers,  are  in 
the  matter  of  spiritual  danger,  they  must 
never  be  remitted,  because  danger  continues 
for  ever,  and,  therefore,  so  must  our  watch- 
fulness, and  our  guards.    "  Vult  enim  Deus 
rogari,  vult  cogi,  vult  qu^am  importuni- 
tate  vinci,"  says  St.  Gregory ;  **  God  loves 
to  be  invited,  entreated,  importuned,  with 
an  unquiet  restless  desire  and  a  persevering 
prayer."     Xp^  a^iaXfirtrc^  (vx^sOfu  r^j  Tttpi  to 
^ov  0^r^'Jx^iai,  said  Proclus.    That  is  a  holy 
and   a   religious  prayer,  that  never  gives 
over,  but  renews  the  prayer,  and  dwells 
upon  the  desire ;  for  this  only  is  effectual. 
J^ffivvovtt   i3p(»T'9    xpaiTtvoi    fcoxapf$    ttXt'^'Ut, 
"  God  hears  the  persevering  man,  and  the 
unwearied  prayer."    For  it  is  very  con- 
siderable, that  we  be  very  curious  to  ob- 
serve, that  many  times  a  lust  is  sopita,  non 
niortuay  "  it  is  asleep ;"  the  enemy  is  at 
truce,  and  at  quiet  for  a  while,  but  not 
conquered,  "  not  dead  ;"  and  if  we  put  off 
our  armour  too  soon,  we  lose  all  the  benefit 
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of  our  former  war,  and  are  surprised  by ,  private  piety.    When  the  philosopher  asked 
indiligence  and  a  careless  guard.    For  God  a  penny  of  Antigonus,  he  told  him  "it  wu 


sometimes  binds  the  devil  in  a  short  chain, 
and  gives  his  servants  respite,  that  they 
may  feel  the  short  pleasures  of  a  peace,  and 
the  rest  of  innocence ;  and  perceive,  what 


too  little  for  a  king  to  give;"  when  he  asked 
a  talent,  he  told  him  "  it  was  top  much  for 
a  philosopher  to  receive ;"  for  he  did  put- 
pose  to  cozen  his  own  charity,  and  eludt 


are  the  eternal  felicities  of  heaven,  where  it  the  other's  necessity,  upon  pretence  of 
shall  be  so  for  ever ;  but  then  we  must !  double  inequality.  So  it  is  the  case  of  a 
return  to  our  warfare  again;  and  every  j good  man  mingled  in  evil  company;  if  a 
second  assault  is  more  troublesome,  because  curse  be  too  severe  for  a  good  man,  a  mercy 


it  finds  our  spirits  at  ease,  and  without 
watchfulness,  and  delighted  with  a  spiritual 


is  not  to  be  expected  by  evil  company ;  and 
his  prayer,  when  it  is  made  in  common, 


rest,  and  keeping  holyday.    But  let  us  take  must  partake  of  that  event  of  things  which 
heed;  for  whatsoever  temptation  we  can  be  .is  appropriate  to  that  society.    The  purpose 
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of  that  caution  is,  that  every  good  man  be 
careful,  that  he  do  not  mingle  his  devotion 
in  the  communions  of  heretical  persons,  and 
m  schismatical  conventicles;  for  although 
ke  be  like  them  that  follow  Absalom  in  the 
■implicity  of  their  heart,  yet  bis  intermedial 
fimane,  and  the  event  of  bis  present  affairs, 
.aay  be  the  same  with  Absalom's;  and  it 
ii  not  a  light  thing,  that  we  curiously  choose 
the  parties  of  our  communion.    I  do  not  say 
il  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  the  society  of 
•ril  persons :  "  for  then  we  must  go  out  of 
ike  world ;"  and  when  we  have  thrown  out 
a  drunkard,  possibly  we  have  entertained  a 
hypocrite ;  or  when  a  swearer  is  gone,  an 
oppressor  may  stay  still ;  or  if  that  be  reme- 
dM,  yet  pride  is  soon  discernible,  but  not 
easily  judicable:  but  that  which  is  of  cau- 
tkm  in  this  question,  is,  that  we  never  min- 
gle with  those,  whose  very  combination  is  a 
•in ;  such  as  were  Corah  and  his  company 
Aat  rebelled  against  Moses  their  prince ;  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  that  made  a  schism  in 
religion  against  Aaron  the  priest:  for  so 
Miid  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  "Come  out 
from  the  congregation  of  these  men,  lest  ye 
perish  in  their  company ;"  and  all  those  that 
were  abused  in  their  communion,  did  perish 
10  the  gainsaying  of  Corah.    It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  see  a  good  man  cozened  by  fair 
pretences,  and  allured  into  an  evil  snare ; 
f^r  besides  that  he  dwells  in  danger,  and 
eohabits  with  a  dragon,  and  his  virtue  may 
change  by  evil  persuasion  into  an  evil  dis- 
position, from  sweetness  to  bitterness,  from 
thence  to  evil  speaking,  from  thence  to  be- 
liere  a  lie,  and  from  believing  to  practise  it ; 
—besides  this,  it  is  a  very  great  sadness, 
ft    that  such  a  man  should  lose  all  his  prayers 
lo  very  many  purposes.    God  will  not  re- 
spect the  offering  of  those  men,  who  assem- 
ble   by   a  peevish    spirit;   and    therefore, 
although  God  in  pity  regards  the  desires  of 
a  good  man,  if  innocently  abused,  yet  as  it 
unites  in  that  assembly,  God  will  not  hear  it 
lo  any  purposes  of  blessmg  and  holiness : 
unless  ''we  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,"  we  cannot  have  the 
blessing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  returns  of  a  holy 
prayer;  and  all  those  assemblies,   which 
meet  together  against  God  or  God's  ordi- 
nance, may  pray  and*  call,  and  cry  loudly 
and  frequently,  and  still  they  provoke  God 
to  anger ;  and  many  times  he  will  not  have 
10  mnch  mercy  for  them,  as  to  deny  them ; 
bat  lets  them  prosper  in  their  sin,  till  it 
iwellsto  intolerable  and  unpardonable.  But 
vhen  good  menpny  with  one  heart,  and, 


in  a  holy  assembly,  that  is,  holy  in  theii 
desires,  lawful  in  their  authority,  though 
the  persons  be  of  different  complexions, 
then  the  prayer  flies  up  to  God  like  the 
hymns  of  a  choir  of  angels ;  for  God — that 
made  body  and  soul  to  be  one  man,  and 
Grod  and  man  to  be  one  Christ ;  and  three 
persons  are  one  Grod,  and  his  praises  are 
sung  to  him  by  choirs,  and  the  persons  are 
joined  in  orders,  ind  the  orders  into  hier- 
archies, and  all,  that  God  might  be  served 
by  unions  and  communities — ^loves  that  his 
church  should  imitate  the  concords  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  unions  of  Grod,  and  that  every 
good  man  should  promote  the  interests  of 
his  prayers  by  joining  in  the  communion  of 
saints  in  the  unions  of  obedience  and  charity, 
with  the  powers  that  God  and  the  laws  have 
ordained. 

The  sum  is  this :  If  the  man  that  makes 
the  prayer  be  an  unholy  person,  his  prayer 
is  not  the  instrument  of  a  blessing,  but  a 
curse;  but  when  the  sinner  begins  to  repent 
truly,  then  his  desires  begin  to  be  holy.  But 
if  they  be  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  yet  they 
are  without  profit  and  effect,  if  the  prayer 
be  made  in  schism,  or  an  evil  communion, 
or  if  it  be  made  without  attention,  or  if  the 
man  soon  gives  over,  or  if  the  prayer  be  not 
zealous,  or  if  the  man  be  angry.  There  are 
very  many  ways  for  a  good  man  to  become 
unblessed  and  unthriving  in  his  prayers, 
and  he  cannot  be  secure  unless  he  be  in  the 
state  of  grace,  and  his  spirit  be  quiet,  and 
his  mind  be  attentive,  and  his  society  be 
lawful,  and  his  desires  earnest  and  passion- 
ate, and  his  devotions  persevering,  lasting 
till  his  needs  be  served  or  exchanged  for 
another  blessing :  so  that  what  La^lius  (apud 
Cicer.  de  seneetute)  said  concerning  old  age, 
"  neque  in  summ^  inopia  levis  esse  senectus 
potest,  ne  sapienti  quidem,  nee  insipienti 
etiam  m  summai  copift  non  gravis;"  "that 
a  wise  man  could  not  bear  old  age,  if  it 
were  extremely  poor;  and  yet  if  it  were 
very  rich,  it  were  intolerable  to  a  fool;"  we 
may  say  concerning  our  prayers ;  they  are 
sins  and  unholy,  if  a  wicked  man  makes 
them ;  and  yet  if  they  be  made  by  a  good 
man,  they  are  ineffective,  unless  they  be 
improved  by  their  proper  dispositions.  A 
good  man  cannot  prevail  in  his  prayers,  if 
his  desires  be  cold,  and  hb  affections  tri- 
fling,  and  his  industry  soon  weary,  and  liis 
society  criminal ;  and  if  all  these  appen- 
dages of  prayer  be  observed,  yet  they  will  do 
no  good  to  an  evil  man:  for  his  pta^et  \SEk%X 
begins  in  sin,  shall  end  in  boiiott. 
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3.  Next  I  am  to  inquire  and  consider. 
What  degrees  and  circumstances  of  piety 
are  required  to  make  us  fit  to  be  intercessors 
for  others,  and  to  pray  for  them  with  pro- 
bable eflfect  1  I  say  "  with  probable  effect  ;*' 
for  when  the  event  principally  depends  upon 
that  which  is  not  within  our  own  election, 
such  as  are  the  lives  and  actions  of  others, 
all  that  we  can  consider  in  this  affair  is, 
whether  we  be  persons  fit  to  pray  in  the 
behalf  of  others,  that  hinder  not,  but  are 
persons  within  the  limit  and  possibilities  of 
the  present  mercy.  When  the  emperor 
Maximinus  was  smitten  with  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  a  sore  disease,  for  his  cruel  perse- 
cuting the  Christian  cause,  and  putting  so 
many  thousand  innocent  and  holy  persons 
to  death,  and  he  understood  the  voice  of 
Grod  and  the  accents  of  thunder,  and  dis- 
cerned that  cruelty  was  the  cause, — he  re- 
voked their  decrees  made  against  the  Chris- 
tians, recalled  them  from  their  caves  and 
deserts,  their  sanctuaries  and  retirements, 
and  enjoined  them  to  pray  for  the  life  and 
health  of  their  prince.  They  did  so ;  and 
they  who  could  command  mountains  to 
remove  and  were  obeyed,  they  who  could 
do  miracles,  they  who  with  the  key  of 
prayer  could  open  God's  four  closets,  of  the 
womb  and  the  grare,  of  providence  and  ram, 
could  not  obtain  for  their  bloody  emperor 
one  drop  of  mercy,  but  he  must  die  misera- 
ble for  ever.  God  would  not  be  entreated 
for  him ;  and  though  he  loved  the  prayer 
because  he  loved  the  advocates,  yet  Max- 
iminus was  not  worthv  to  receive  the  bless- 
ing.  And  it  was  threatened  to  the  rebel- 
lious people  of  Israel,  and  by  them  to  all 
people  that  should  sin  grievously  against 
the  Lord,  God  "  would  break  their  staff  of 
bread,"  and  even  the  righteous  should  not 
be  prevailing  intercessors ;  "  Though  Noah, 
Job,  or  Daniel,  were  there,  they  should  de- 
liver but  their  own  souls  by  their  righteous- 
ness, saith  the  Lord  God  :"*  and  when 
Abraham  prevailed  very  far  with  God  in 
the  behalf  of  Sodom,  and  the  five  cities  of 
the  plain,  it  had  its  period:  if  there  had 
been  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,  it  should  have 
been  spared  for  their  sakes ;  but  four  only 
were  found,  and  they  only  delivered  their 
own  souls  too ;  but  neither  their  rig.iteous- 


ness,  nor  Abraham's  prayer^  prevailed  any 
farther.  And  we  have  thb  case  also  men- 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament :  ''  If  any  man 
see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto 
death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him 
life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.*'  *  At 
his  prayer  the  sinner  shall  receive  pardon; 
God  shall  *'  give  him  life  for  them,''  to  him 
that  prays  in  their  behalf  that  sin^  provided 
it  be  "not  a  sin  unto  death;"  for  "there  is 
a  sin  unto  death,  but  I  do  not  say  that  he 
shall  pray  for  it:"  there  his  commission 
expires,  and  his  power  is  confined.  For 
there  are  some  sins  of  that  state  and  great- 
ness that  Grod  will  not  pardon.  St  Austin 
in  his  books  '^de  Sermone  Domini  in 
Monte"  affirms  it,  concerning  some  one 
single  sin  of  a  perfect  malice.  It  was  ako 
the  opinion  of  Origen  and  Athanasius,  and 
is  followed  by  Venerable  Bede;  and  whether 
the  apostle  means  a  peculiar  state  of  sin,  or 
some  one  single  great  crime  which  also  sap- 
poses  a  precedent  and  a  present  state  ^ 
criminal  condition;  it  is  such  a  thing  as 
will  hinder  our  prayers  from  prevailing  in 
their  behalf:  we  are  therefore  not  encour- 
aged to  pray,  because  they  cannot  receive  ths 
benefit  of  Christ's  intercession,  and  there- 
fore much  less  of  our  advocation,  which 
only  can  prevail  by  virtue  and  participation 
of  his  mediation.  For  whomsoever  Christ 
prays,  for  them  we  pray;  that  is,  for  all 
them  that  are  within  the  covenant  of  re- 
pentance, for  all  whose  actions  have  not 
destroyed  the  very  being  of  religion,  who 
have  not  renounced  their  faith,  nor  volun- 
tarily quit  their  hopes,  nor  openly  opposed 
the  Spirit  of  grace,  nor  grown  by  a  long 
progress  to  a  resolute  and  final  impiety,  nor 
done  injustices  greater  than  sorrow,  or  res- 
titution, or  recompence,  or  acknowledgment. 
However,  though  it  may  be  uncertain  and 
disputed  concerning  the  number  of  ''sins 
unto  death,"  and  therefore  to  pray,  or  not  to 
pray,  is  not  matter  of  duty  ; — yet  it  is  all  ont 
as  to  the  effect,  whether  we  know  them  or 
no;  for  though  we  intend  charity,  when 
we  pray  for  the  worst  of  men — yet  concern- 
ing the  event  God  will  take  care,  and  wlH 
certainly  return  thy  prayer  upon  thy  own 
head,  though  thou  didst  desire  it  should 
water  and  refresh  thy  neighbour's  dryness ; 
and  St.  John  so  expresses  it,  as  if  he  had 
left  the  matter  of  duty  undetermined ;  be* 
cause  the  instances  are  uncertain ;  yet  the 
event  is  certainly  none  at  all,  therefore  be>- 


*Ezek.  xiv,  14, 
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iuse  we  are  not  encouraged  to  pray^  and 
scause  it  is  a  '^  sin  unto  death ;''  that  is, 
ich  a  sin  that  hath  no  portion  in  the  pro- 
itses  of  life,  and  the  state  of  repentance, 
lut  now,  suppose  the  man,  for  whom  we 
ray,  to  be  capable  of  mercy,  within  the 
>Tenant  of  repentance,  and  not  far  from 
le  kingdom  of  hearen ;  yet, 

1.  No  prayers  of  others  can  further  pre- 
ail,  than  to  remove  this  person  to  the  next 
tage  in  order  to  felicity.  When  St  Monica 
fayed  for  her  son,  she  did  not  pray  to  Grod 
)  save  him,  but  to  convert  him ;  and  when 
Sod  intended  to  reward  the  prayers  and  alms 
i  Cornelius,  he  did  not  do  it  by  giving  him 
.  crown,  but  by  sending  an  aposde  to  him 
0  make  him  a  Christian ;  the  meaning  of 
rhich' observation  is,  that  we  may  under- 
tand,  that  as,  in  the  person  prayed  for^ 
here  ought  to  be  the  great  disposition 
f  being  in  a  savable  condition;  so  there 
loghi  also  to  be  all  the  intermedial  apt- 
lesses ;  for  just  as  he  is  disposed,  so  can 
re  prevail ;  and  the  prayers  of  a  good  man 
irst  prevail  in  behalf  of  a  sinner,  that  he 
ball  be  invited,  that  he  shall  be  reproved, — 
ind  then  that  he  shall  attend  to  it,  then  that 
le  shall  have  hb  heart  opened,  and  then 
bat  he  shall  repent :  and  still  a  good  man's 
nayers  follow  him  through  the  several 
tages  of  pardon,  of  sanctification,  of  re- 
training graces,  of  a  mighty  Providence,  of 
pneat  assistance,  of  perseverance,  and  a  holy 
leath.  No  prayers  can  prevail  upon  an 
ndisposed  person.  For  the  sun  himself 
annot  enlighten  a  blind  eye,  nor  the  soul 
Qove  a  body  whose  silver  cord  is  loosed, 
ad  whose  joints  are  untied  by  the  rudeness 
od  dissolutions  of  a  pertinacious  sickness. 
hit  then,  suppose  an  eye  quick  and  health- 
il,  or  apt  to  be  refreshed  with  light  and  a 
riendly  prospect;  yet  a  glow-worm  or  a 
iamond,  the  shells  of  pearl,  or  a  dead  man's 
indie,  are  not  enough  to  make  him  discern 
le  beauties  of  the  world,  and  to  admire  the 
Tories  of  creation.    Therefore, 

2.  As  the  persons  must  be  capable  for 
rbom  we  pray,  so  they  that  pray  for  others 
Bust  be  persons  extraordinary  in  something. 
.  If  persons  be  of  an  extraordinary  piety, 
hey  are  apt  to  be  intercessors  for  others.  This 
ippears  in  the  case  of  Job ;  when  the  wrath 
of  God  was  kindled  against  Eliphaz  and 
In  two  friends,  God  commanded  them  to 
offer  a  sacrifice,  but  '^  my  servant  Job  shall 
pay  for  you,  for  him  will  I  accept;"* 

*  Chap,  zliii.  7,  8. 


and  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  prevaricating 
Israelites;  God  was  full  of  indignatioii 
against  them,  and  smote  them ;  **  then  stood 
up  Phinehas  and  prayed,  and  the  plague 
ceased."  For  this  man  was  a  good  man,  and 
the  spirit  of  an  extraordinary  zeal  filled  him, 
and  he  did  glory  to  Grod  in  the  execution  upon 
Zimri  and  his  fair  Midianite.  And  it  was  a 
huge  blessing,  that  was  entailed  upon  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  because 
they  had  a  great  religion,  a  great  power  with 
Grod,  and  their  extraordinary  did  consist  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  prayers  and  devotion; 
for  that  was  eminent  in  them,  besides  their 
obedience:  for  so  Maimonides  tells  concerning 
them,  that  Abraham  first  instituted  morning- 
prayer.  The  affairs  of  religion  had  not  the 
same  constitution  then  as  now.  They 
worshipped  God  never  but  at  their  memo- 
rials, and  in  places,  and  seldom  times  of 
separation.  They  bowed  their  heads  when 
they  came  to  a  hallowed  stone,  and  upon 
the  top  of  their  staff,  and  worshipped  when 
they  came  to  a  consecrated  pillar,  but  this 
was  seldom ;  and  they  knew  not  the  secrets 
and  the  privileges  of  a  frequent  prayer,  of 
intercourses  with  God  by  ejaculations,  and 
the  advantages  of  importunity :  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Jews, — ^that  record  the  prayer 
of  Noah,  who  in  all  reason  knew  the  secret 
best,  because  he  was  to  teach  it  to  all  the 
world, — yet  have  transmitted  to  us  but  a 
short  prayer  of  some  seven  lines  long ;  and 
this  he  only  said  within  the  ark,  in  that 
great  danger,  on  a  day,  provoked  by  his 
fear,  and  stirred  up  by  a  religion  then  made 
actual,  in  those  days  of  sorrow  and  penance. 
But  in  the  descending  ages,  when  God  be^ 
gan  to  reckon  a  church  in  Abraham^s  family; 
there  began  to  be  a  new  institution  of  ofiices, 
and  Abraham  appointed  that  Grod  should  be 
prayed  to  every  morning.  Isaac  being  taught 
by  Abraham,  made  a  law,  or  at  least  com- 
mended the  practice,  and  adopted  it  into  the 
religion,  that  God  should  be  worshipped  by 
decimation  or  tithing  of  our  goods ;  and  he 
added  an  order  of  prayer  to  be  said  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  Jacob,  to  make  up  the  office 
complete,  added  evening-prayer;  and  God 
was  their  God,  and  they  became  fit  persons 
to  bless,  that  is,  of  procuring  blessings  to 
their  relatives  ;  as  appears  in  the  instances 
of  their  own  families,  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  the  cities  of  the  plain.  For  a  man  of 
ordinary  piety  is  like  Gideon's  fleece,  wet  in 
its  own  locks ;  but  it  could  not  water  a  poor 
man's  garden ;  but  so  does  a  thirsty  land 
dt'wk  all  the  dew  of  heaveu  t]h«Li  "w^xa  \\> 
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face,  and  a  greater  shower  makes  no  torrent, 
nor  digs  so  much  as  a  little  furrow,  that  the 
drills  of  the  water  might  pass  into  rivers,  or 
refresh  their  neighbour's  weariness;  but 
when  the  earth  is  full,  and  hath  no  strange 
consumptive  needs,  then  at  the  next  time, 
when  God  blesses  it  with  a  gracious  show- 
er, it  divides  into  portions,  and  sends  it 
abroad  in  free  and  equal  communications, 
that  all  that  stand  round  about  may  feel 
the  shower.  So  is  a  good  man's  prayer ; 
his  own  cup  is  full,  it  is  crowned  with 
healthy  and  overflows  with  blessings,  an^ 
all  that  drink  of  his  cup  and  eat  at  his  table 
are  refreshed  with  his  joys,  and  divide  with 
him  in  his  holy  portions.  And  indeed  he 
hath  need  of  a  great  stock  of  piety,  who  is 
first  to  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  and 
then  to  give  portions  to  a  numerous  relation. 
It  is  a  great  matter,  that  every  man  needs 
for  bimself, — the  daily  expenses  of  his  own 
infirmities,  the  unthriving  state  of  his 
omission  of  duty,  and  recessions  from  per> 
fection, — and  sometimes  the  great  losses  and 
shipwrecks,  the  plunderings  and  burning  of 
his  house  by  a  fall  into  a  deadly  sin ;  and 
most  good  men  are  in  this  condition,  that 
they  have  enough  to  do  to  live,  and  keep 
themselves  above  water ;  but  how  few  men 
are  able  to  pay  their  own  debts,  and  lend 
great  portions  to  others?  The  number  of 
those  who  can  effectually  intercede  for 
others  to  great  purposes  of  grace  and  pardon, 
are  as  soon  told  as  the  number  of  wise  men, 
as  the  gates  of  a  city,  or  the  entries  of  the 
river  Nilus. 

But  then  do  but  consider,  what  a  great 
engagement  this  is  to  a  very  strict  and  holy 
life.  If  we  chance  to  live  in  times  of  an 
extraordinary  trouble,  or  if  our  relatives  can 
be  capaule  of -great  dangers  or  great  sorrows, 
or  if  we  ourselves  would  do  the  noblest 
friendship  in  the  world,  and  oblige  others 
by  acts  of  greatest  benefit;  if  we  would 
assist  their  souls  and  work  towarrds  their 
salvation;  if  we  would  be  public  ministers 
of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  our  country ; 
if  we  would  support  kings,  and  relieve  the 
great  necessities  of  kingdoms ;  if  we  would 
be  effective  in  the  stopping  of  a  plague,  or 
in  the  success  of  armies ; — a  great  and  an 
exemplar  piety,  and  a  zealous  and  holy 
prayer,  can  do  all  this.  "  Semper  tu  hoc 
facito,  ut  cogites  id  optimum  esse,  tute  ut 
sis  optimus ;  si  id  nequeas,  saltern  ut  opti- 
mis  sis  proximus :"  "He  that  is  the  best 
man  towards  Grod,  is  certainly  the  best 
aJnister  to  his  prince  or  cotmtry,  and  there* 


fore  do  thou  endeavour  to  be  so,  and  if  th 
canst- not  be  so,  be  at  least  next  to  the  best 
For  in  that  degree  in  which  our  religion 
great,  and  our  piety  exemplar,  in  the  sai 
we  can  contribute  towards  the  fortune 
a  kingdom :  and  when  Elijah  was  tak< 
into  heaven,  Elisha  mourned  for  him,  I 
cause  it  was  a  loss  to  Israel :  "  My  fath< 
my  failier,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  hon 
men  thereof."  But  consider  how  usek 
thou  art,  when  thoa  canst  not  by  tl 
prayers  obtain  so  much  mercy,  as  to  prev] 
for  the  life  of  a  single  trooper,  or  in  a  plagi 
beg  of  God  for  the  life  of  a  poor  maid-servai 
but  the  ordinary  emanations  of  Providen 
shall  proceed  to  issue  without  any  arrest,  ai 
the  sword  of  the  angel  shall  not  be  turned  asi 
in  one  single  infliction.  Remember,  althou| 
he  is  a  great  and  excellent  person,  that  a 
prevail  with  Grod  for  the  interest  of  other; 
yet  thou,  that  hast  no  stock  of  grace  and  f 
vour,  no  interest  in  the  court  of  heaven,  s 
but  a  mean  person,  extraordinary  innothioi 
thou  art  unregarded  by  God,  cheap  in  tl 
sight  of  angels,  useless  to  thy  prince  • 
country ;  thou  mayest  hold  thy  peace  in 
time  of  puUic  danger.  For  kings  never  pa 
don  murderers  at  the  intercession  of  thieve 
and  if  a  mean  mechanic  should  beg  a  r 
prieve  for  a  condemned  traitor,  he  is  ridic 
lous  and  impudent :  so  is  a  vicious  advoca 
or  an  ordinary  person  with  God.  It  is  w< 
if  God  will  hear  him  begging  for  hi^  o« 
pardon,  he  is  not  yet  disposed  to  plead  f 
others. 

And  yet  every  man  that  is  in  the  state  • 
grace,  every  man  that  can  pray  without 
sinful  prayer,  may  also  intercede  for  other 
and  it  is  a  duty  for  all  men  to  do  it ;  all  me 
I  say,  who  can  pray  at  all  acceptably :  ' 
will,  therefore,  that  prayers,  and  supplic 
tions,  and  intercessions,  and  giving  < 
thanks,  be  made  for  all  men  ;"  and  this  is 
duty  that  is  prescribed  to  all  them  that  a 
concerned  in  the  duty  and  in  the  blessin 
of  prayer ;  but  this  is  it  which  J  say — ^if  th< 
piety  be  but  ordinary,  their  prayer  can 
effectual  but  in  easy  purposes,  and 
smaller  degrees ;  but  he, — that  would  wo 
effectually  towards  a  great  deliverance,  or 
great  d^rees  towards  the  benefit  or  ease 
any  of  his  relatives — can  be  confident  of  I 
success  but  in  the  same  degree  in  which  I 
person  is  gracious.  ''There  are  straoi 
things  in  heaven :"  judgments  there  a 
made  of  things  and  persons  by  the  measur 
of  religion,  and  a  plain  promise  produc 
effects   of  wonder  and  miracle;    and  tl 
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banges  that  are  there  made^  are  not  effected  means  of  great  effect  and  advocation  :  such 


f  passions,  and  interests,  and  corporal 
banges ;  and  the  love  that  is  there,  is  not 
le  same  thing  that  is  here ;  it  is  more  bene- 
cia],  more  reasonable,  more  holy,  of  other 
esigiis,  and  strange  productions ;  and  upon 
nat  stock  it  is,  that  a, holy  poor  man, — that 
lossesses  no  miore,  (it  may  be)  than  a  ewe- 
tmb,  that  eats  of  his  bread,  and  drinks  of 
lis  cup,  and  is  a  daughter  to  him,  and  is  all 
lis  temporal  portion  ^^this  poor  man  is 
ninistered  to  by  angels,  and  attended  to  by 
3od,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  intercession 
or  him,  and  Christ  joins  the  man's  prayer 
D  his  own  advocation,  and  the  man  by 
[yrayer  shall  save  the  city,  and  destroy  the 
fortune  of  a  tyrant-army,  even  then  when 
Uiod  sees  it  good  it  should  be  so :  for  he 
frill  no  longer  deny  him  any  thing,  but  when 
it  is  no  blessing ;  and  when  it  is  otherwise, 
bis  prayer  is  most  heard  when  it  is  most 
denied. 

2.  That  we  should  prevail  in  intercessions 
for  others,  we  are  to  regard  and  to  take  care, 
that  as  our  piety,  so  also  must  our  offices  be 
extraordinary.  He  that  prays  to  recover  a 
feniily  from  an  hereditary  curse,  or  to  re- 
ve'« '  a  sentence  of  God,  to  cancel  a  decree  of 
H'-aven  gone  out  against  his  friend  ;  he  that 
would  heal  the  sick  with  his  prayer,  or  with 
his  devotion  prevail  against  an  army,  must 
Dot  expect  such  great  effects  upon  a  morning 
or  evening  collect,  or  an  honest  wish  put 
into  the  recollections  of  a  prayer,  or  a  period 
put  in  on  purpose.  Mamercus,  bishop  of 
Vienna,  seeing  his  city  and  all  the  diocess  in 
great  danger  of  perishing  by  an  earthquake, 
instituted  great  litanies,  and  solemn  suppli- 
cations, besides  the  ordinary  devotions  of  his 
usual  hoars  of  prayer ;  and  the  church  from 
his  example  took  up  the  practice,  and  trans- 
lated it  into  an  anniversary  solemnity,  and 
upon  St.  Mark's  day  did  solemnly  intercede 
with  God  to  divert  or  prevent  his  judgments 
falling  upon  the  people,  '^majoribus  liuniis," 
80  they  are  called ;  with  the  more  »v  lemn 
sapplicatioiis  they  did  pray  unto  God  in 
behalf  of  their  people.  And  this  hath  in  it 
the  same  consideration,  that  is  in  every  great 
necessity ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man 
10  be  so  gracious  with  God  as  to  be  able  to 
pievail  for  himself  and  his  friend,  for  him- 
•df  and  his  relatives ;  and  therefore  in  these 
Cites,  as  in  all  great  needs,  it  is  the  way  of 
prudence  and  security,  that  we  use  all  those 
greater  offices,  which  God  hath  appointed 
••  instruments  of  importunity,  and  argu- 
ments of  hope,  and  acts  of  prevailing,  and, 


as  are,  separating  days  for  solemn  prayer, 
all  the  degrees  of  ^olence  and  earnest  ad- 
dress, fasting  and  prayer,  alms  and  prayer, 
acts  of  repentance  and  prayer,  praying  to- 
gether in  public  with  united  hearts,  and, 
above  all,  praying  in   the  susception   and 
communication  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  the 
effects  and  admirable  issues  of  which  we 
know  not,  and  perceive  not;  we  lose  be- 
cause we  desire  not,  and    choose  to  lose 
many  great  blessings  rather  than  purchase 
them  with  the  frequent  commemoration  of 
that  sacrifice,  which  was  offered  up  for  all 
the  needs  of  mankind,  and  for  obtaining  all 
favours  and  graces  to  the  Catholic  church. 
^vx'ii  ^McoMH  owe  oiripcooi  Biof,  "God  never 
refuses  to   hear  a  holy  prayer;"  and  our 
prayers  can  never  be  so  holy,  as  when  they 
are  offered  up  in  the  union  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice :  for  Christ,  by  that  sacrifice,  reconciled 
God  and  the  world ;  and  because  our  needs 
continue,  therefore  we  are  commanded  to 
continue  the  memory,  and  to  represent  to 
God  that  which  was  done  to  satisfy  all  out 
needs:    then  we  receive  Christ;  we  are, 
after  a  secret  and  mysterious,  but  most  real 
and  admirable  manner,  made  all  one  with 
Christ ;  and  if  God  giving  us  his  Son  could 
not  but  "with  him  give  us  all  things  else," 
how  shall  he  refuse  our  persons,  when  we 
are  united  to  his  person,  when  our  souls  are 
joined  to  his  soul,  our  body  nourished  by  his 
body,  and  our  souls  sanctified  by  his  blood, 
and  clothed  with  his  robes,  and  marked  with 
his  character,  and  sealed  with  his  Spirit,  and 
renewed  with  holy  vows,  and  consigned  to 
all  his  glories,  and  adopted  to  his  inheritance? 
when  we  represent  his  death,  and  pray  in 
virtue  of  his  passion,  and  imitate  his  inter- 
cession, and  do  that  which  God  commands, 
and  offer  him  in  our  manner  that  which  he 
essentially  loves ;  can  it  be  that  either  any 
thing  should  be  more  prevalent,  or  that  God 
can  possibly  deny  such  addresses  and  such 
importifnities  ?    Try  it  often,    and  let  all 
things  else  be  answerable,  and  you  cannot 
have  greater  reason  for  your    confidence. 
Do  not  all  the  Christians  in  the  world,  that 
understand  religion,  desire  to  have  the  holy 
sacrament  when  they  die;  when  they  are 
to  make  their  great  appearance  before  Grod, 
and  to  receive  their  great  consignation  to 
their  eternal  sentence,  good  or  bad  ?    And 
if  then  be  their  greatest  needs,  that  is  their 
greatest  advantage,  and  instrument  of  accep- 
tation.   Therefore  if  you  have  a  great  need 
to  be  served,  or  a  great  cVianVY  \0BeiN%»«Xk^ 
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1  great  pitf  to  minister,  and  a  dear  friead ;  pensed  withal:"  so  it  is  in  our  prayers; 


in  a  sorrow,  take  Christ  along  in  thy  prayers  : 
in  all  the  ways  thou  ca^t,  take  him ;  take 
him  in  affection,  and  take  him  in  a  solemni- 
ty ;  take  him  by  obedience,  and  receive  him 
in  the  sacrament;  and  if  thou  then  offerest 
up  thy  prayers,  and  makest  thy  needs 
known ;  if  thou  nor  thy  friend  be  not  re- 


whatsoever  our  necessity  calls  to  us  for,  we 
must  call  to  God  for;  and  he  is  not  pleased 
with  that  rusticity  or  fond  modesty  of  being 
ashamed  to  ask  <of  God  any  thing,  that  is 
honest  and  necessary  ;  yet  our  importunity 
hath  also  bounds  of  modesty,  but  such  as 
are  to  be   expressed  with  other  significa 


lieved;  if  thy  party  be  not  prevalent,  and  tions;  and  he  is  rightly  modest  towards 


the  war  be  not  appeased,  or  the  plague  be 
not  cured,  or  the  enemy  taken  off,  there  is 
something  else  in  it :  but  thy  prayer  is  good 
and  pleasing  to  God,  and  dressed  with  cir- 
cumstances of  advantage,  and  thy  person  is 
apt  to  be  an  intercessor,  and  thou  hast  done 
all  that  thou  canst ;  the  event  must  be  left  to 
God ;  and  the  secret  reasons  of  the  denial, 
either  thou  shalt  find  in  time,  or  thou  mayest 
trust  with  God,  who  certainly  does  it  with 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  greatest  charity. 
I  have  in  this  thing  only  one  caution  to 
insert ;  viz. 

That  is  our  importunity  and  extraordinary 
offices  for  others,  we  must  not  make  our 
accounts  by  multitude  of  words,  and  long 
prayers,  but  by  the  measures  of  the  spirit, 
by  the  holiness  of  the  soul,  and  the  justness 
of  the  desire,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  re- 
quest, and  Its  order  to  God's  glory,  and  its 
place  m  the  order  of  providence,  and  the 
sincerity  of  our  heart,  and  the  charity  of  our 
wishes,  and  the  perseverance  of  our  advo- 
cation.   There    are    some,    (as  Tertullian 
observes,)   ''Q,ui  loquacitatem  facundiam 
cxistimant,    et    impudentiam    constantiam 
deputant ;"  **  they  are  praters  and  they  are 
impudent,  and  they  call  that  constancy  and 
importunity:"  concerning  which,  the  ad- 
vice is  easy:  many  words  or  few  are  ex- 
trinsical to  the  nature,  and  not  at  all  con- 
sidered in  the  effects  of  prayer;  but  much 
desire,  and  much  holiness,  are  essential  to 
its  constitution ;  but  we  must  be  very  curi- 
ous, that  our  importunity  do  not  degenerate 
into  impudence  and  rude  boldness.    Capi- 
tolinus  said  of  Antoninus  the  emperor  and 
philosopher,  "  Sane  quamvis  esset  constans, 
erat  etiam  verecundus :"  *'  he  was  modest 
even  when  he  was  most  pertinaeious  in  his 
desires."    So  must  we;  though  we  must 
not  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  whatsoever  we 
need,  "  Rebus  semper pudorabsit  in  arctis:" 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  true,  that  Stasimus  in 
the  comedy  said  concerning  meat,  "  Vere- 
cundari  neminem  apud  mensam  decet.  Nam 
ibi  de  divinis  et  humanis  cemitur :"  "  men 
roust  not  be  bashful  so  as  to  lose  their  meat ; 
for  that  is  a  necessary  that  cannot  be  dis- 


God,  who,  without  confidence  in  himself, 
b;2t  not  without  confidence  in  God's  mercy, 
or  without  great  humility  of  person,  and 
reverence  of  address,  presents  his  prayers  to 
Grod    as  earnestly  as    he    can;    provided 
always,    that   in    the  greatest  of  our  de- 
sires,   and    holy  violence,  we  submit   to 
Grod's  will,  and  desire  him  to  choose  for  us. 
Our  modesty  to  Grod  in  prayers  hath  no 
other  measures  but  these :  1.  Distiust  of  our- 
selves :  2.  Confidence  in  God :  3.  Humility 
of  person :  4.  Reverence  of  address :  and, 
5.  Submission  to  Grod's  will.    These  are  all, 
unless  you  also  will  add  that  of  Solomon, 
'^  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not 
thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  a  thing  before 
God  ;  for  Grod  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon 
earth:   therefore  let  thy  words  be  few." 
These  things  being  observed,  let  your  im- 
portunity be  as  great  as  it  can ;  it  is  still  the 
more  likely  to  prevail,  by  how  much  it  is 
the  more  earnest,  and  signified  and  repre- 
sented by  the  most  offices  extraordinary. 

3.  The  last  great  advantage  towards  a 
prevailing  intercession   for  others  is,  that 
the  person  that  prays  for  his  relatives,  be  a 
person  of  an  extraordinary  dignity,  employ- 
ment, or  designation.    For  Grod  hath  ap- 
pointed some  persons  and  callings  of  men  to 
pray  for  others,  such  are  fathers  for  their 
children,  bishops  for  their  diocesses,  kings 
for  their  subjects,  and  the  whole  order  ec- 
clesiastical for  all  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Christian  church.  And  it  is  well  it  is  so ; 
for,  as  things  are  now,  and  have  been  too 
long,  how  few  are  there  that  understand  it 
to  be  their  duty,  or  part  of  their  necessary 
employment,    that  some    of   their     time, 
and  much  of  their  prayers,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  their  desires,  be  spent  upon  the 
necessities  of  others.    All  men  do  not  think 
it  necessary,  and  fewer  practise  it  frequently, 
and  they  but  coldly,  without  interest  and 
deep  resentment :  it  is  like  the  compassion 
we  have  in  other  men's  miseries ;  we  ara 
not  concerned  in  it,  and  it  is  not  our  case* 
and  our  hearts  ache  not  when  another  man't 
children  are  made  fatherless,  or  his  wife  a 
sad  widow :  and  just  so  are  our  prayers  for 
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their  relief :  if  we  thought  their  evils  to  he 
oan, — if  we  and  they^  as  members  of  the 
nme  body,  had  sensible  and  real  commu- 
aicmtions  of  good  and  evil, — if  we  under- 
stood what  is  really  meant  by  being  «'  mem- 
bers one  of  another,"  or  if  we  did  not  think 
it  a  spiritual  word  of  art,  instrumental  only 
tD  a  science,  but  no  part  of  duty,  or  real 
reiatioB, — surely  we  should  pray  more  earn- 
estly one  for  another  than  we  usually  do. 
How  few  of  us  are  troubled,  when  he  sees 
his  brother  wicked,  or  dishonourably  vici- 
008 !  Who  is  sad  and  melancholy,  when 
his  neighbour  is  almost  in  hell?  when  he 
sees  him  grow  old  in  iniquity?  How 
many  days  hare  we  set  apart  for  the  *pub- 
lie  relief  and  interests  of  the  kingdom? 
How  earnestly  have  we  fasted,  if  our  prince 
be  sick  or  afflicted?  What  alms  have  we 
given  for  our  brother's  conversion  ?  Or  if 
this  be  great,  how  importunate  and  passion- 
ate have  we  been  with  God  by  prayer  in 
his  behalf,  by  prayer  and  secret  petition  ? 
But,  however,,  though  it  were  well,  very 
well,  that  all  of  us  would  think  of  Shis  duty 
a  litde  more;  because,  besides  the  excellency 
of  the  duty  itself,  it  would  have  this  blessed 
consequent,  that  for  whose  necessities  we 
pray,  if  we  do  desire  earnestly  they  should 
be  relieved,  we  would,  whenever  we  can, 
and  in  all  we  can,  set  our  hands  to  it ;  and 
if  we  pity  the  orphan-children,  and  pray 
for  them  heartily,  we  would  also,  when  we 
could,  relieve  them  charitably  :  but  though 
it  were  therefore  very  well,  that  things  were 
thus  with  all  men,  yet  God,  who  takes  care 
of  us  all,  makes  provision  for  us  in  special 
manner ;  and  the  whole  order  of  the  clergy 
are  appointed  by  Grod  to  pray  for  others  to 
be  ministers  of  Christ's  priesthood,  to  be 
followen  of  his  advocation,  to  stand  be- 
tween God  and  the  people,  and  to  present 
to  God  all  their  needs,  and  all  their  desires. 
That  this  God  hath  ordained  and  appointed, 
uLd  that  this  rather  he  will  bless  and  accept, 
appears  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself, 
for  he  only  can  be  witness  in  this.particular, 
for  it  depends  wholly  upon  his  gracious 
favour  and  acceptation.  It  was  the  case  of 
Abraham  and  Abimelech:  ''Now,  there- 
fore, restore  the  man  his  wile,  for  he  is  a 
prophet,  and  he  will  pray  for  thee,  and  tbou 
•hak  live  :"*  and  this  caused  confidence  in 
Micah :  "  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  will 
do.  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to 
my  priMt:'*t  meaning  that  in  his  ministry. 
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in  the  ministry  of  priests,  God  hati  esta- 
blished the  alternate  returns  of  blessing  and 
prayers,  the  intercourses  between  God  and 
his  people;  and  through  the  descending 
ages  of  the  synagogue  it  came  to  be  trans- 
mitted also  to  the  Christian  church,  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  advocates  for  us 
under  Christ,  by  "  the  ministry  of  reconci- 
liation," by  their  dispensing  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, by  ''the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  by  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
by  "  binding  and  loosing,"  by  "  the  word  of 
God  and  prayers ;"  and,  therefore,  saith  St. 
James,  "If  any  man  be  sick  among  you, 
let  him  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church, 
and  let  them  pray  over  him:"*  meaning 
that  Grod  hath  appointed  them  especially, 
and  will  accept  them  in  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  this  is  that  which  is  meant 
by  blessing.  A  father  blesses  his  child, 
and  Solomon  blessed  his  people,  and  Mel- 
chisedec  the  priest  blessed  Abraham,  and 
Moses  blessed  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  God 
appointed  the  Levitical  priest  to  "  bless  the 
congregation ;"  and  this  is  more  than  can 
be  done  by  the  people ;  for  though  they 
can  say  the  same  prayer,  and  the  people 
pray  for  their  kings,  and  children  for  their 
parents,  and  the  flock  for  the  pastor,  yet 
they  cannot  bless  him  as  he  blesseth  them ; 
"  for  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater,  and 
not  the  greater  of  the  •  less ;"  and  this  is 
"  without  all  contradiction,"  said  St.  Paulif 
the  meaning  of  the  mystery  is  this.  That 
God  hath  appointed  the  priest 'to  pray  for 
the  people,  and  because  he  hath  made  it  to 
be  his  ordinary  office  and  employment,  he 
also  intends  to  be  seen  in  that  way,  which 
he  hath  appointed,  and  chalked  out  for  us ; 
his  prayer,  if  it  be  "found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,"  is  the  surer  way  to  prevail 
in  his  intercessions  for  the  people. 

But  vpon  this  stock  conies  in  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  the  text :  for  if  *  God  heareth 
not  sinners,"  there  is  an  infinite  necessity, 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  very 
holy:  for  all  their  ministries  consist  in 
preaching  and  praying;  to  these  two  are 
reducible  all  the  ministries  ecclesiastical., 
which  are  of  Divine  institution :  so  the 
apostles  summed  up  their  employment: 
"  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  :"^  to 
exhort,  to  reprove,  to  comfort,  to  cast  down, 
to  determine  cases  of  conscience,  and  to 
rule  in  the  church  by  "  the  word  ot  ihevi 
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proper  ministry;"  and  the  very  making 
laws  ecclesiastical^  is  the  ministry  of  the 
word;  for  so  their  dictates  pass  into  laws 
by  being  duties  enjoined  by  God^  or  the 
acts,  or  e^cercises,  or  instruments  of  some 
enjoined  graces.  To  prayer  is  reduced  "  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments ;"  but  "  bind- 
ing and  losing,"  and  ''visitation  of  the 
sick,"  are  mixed  offices^  partly  relating  to 
one^  partly  to  the  other.  Now  although  the 
word  of  God  preached  will  have  a  great 
effect,  even  though  it  be  preached  by  an 
evil  minister,  a  vicious  person ;  yet  it  is  not 
so  well  there  as  from  a  pious  man,  because 
by  prayer  also  his  preaching  is  made  eifeg- 
tual,  and  by  his  good  example  his  homilies 
and  sermons  are  made  active;  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  necessary  ip  respect  of  this 
half  of  the  minister's  office,  "  the  preaching 
of  the  word,"  he  be  a  good  man;  unless  he 
be,  much  perishes  to  the  people,  most  of  the 
advantages  are  lost.  But  then  for  the  other 
half,  all  those  ministries  which  are  by  way 
of  prayer,  are  rendered  extremely  invalid, 
and  ineffectual,  if  they  be  ministered  by  an 
evil  person.  For  upon  this  very  stock  it 
was  that  St  Cyprian  affirmoed,  that  none 
were  to  be  chosen  to  the  ministry  but  "  im- 
macuiati  et  integri  antistites,  '  holy  and  up- 
right men,'  who,  offering  their  sacrifices 
worthily  to  Grod  and  holily,  may  be  heard 
in  their  prayers,  which  tliey  make  for  the 
safety  of  the  Lord's  people."*  But  he 
presses  this  caution  to  a  further  issue :  that 
it  .is  not  only  necessary  to  choose  holy  per- 
sons to  these  holy  ministries  for  fear  of  los- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  sanctified  ministry, 
but  also  that  the  people  may  not  be  guihy 
of  an  evil  communion,  and  a  criminal 
state  of  society.  "Nee  enim  sibi  plebs 
hlandiatur,  quasi  immunis  a  contagione 
delicti  esse  possit,  cum  sacerdote  peccatore 
communicans ;  '  The  people  cannot  be  in- 
nocent if  they  communicate  with  a^icious 
priest :'  for  so  said  the  Lord  by  the  prophet 
Hosea,  Sacrificia  eorum  panis  luetics;  for 
'their  sacrifices  are  like  bread  of  sorrow,' 
whosoever  eats  thereof  shall  be  defiled." 
The  same  also  he  says  often  and  more  vehe- 
mently, ibid,  et  lib,  4.  ep.  2.  But  there  is 
yet  a  further  degree  of  this  evil.  It  is  not 
only  a  loss,  and  also  criminal  to  the  people, 
to  communicate  with  a  minister  of  a  notori- 
ous evil  life  and  scandalous,  but  it  is  affirm- 
ed by  the  doctors  of  the  church  to  be  wholly 
without  effect ;  and  their  prayers  are  sins, 

^JUb.  i.  Ep.  4. 


their  sacraments  are  null  and  inefiective, 
their  communions  are  without  consecratioo, 
their  hand  is  %fipaxvpoi,  "&  dead  hand,^  the 
blessing  vain,  their  sacrifices  rejected,  theii 
ordinations  imperfect,  their  order  is  vanish- 
ed, their  character  is  extinguished,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend  upon  the 
mysteries,  when  he  is  mvocated  by  unholy 
hands  and  unsanctified  lips.  This  is  a  sad 
story,  but  it  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Dipny- 
sius,  by  St  Jerome  upon  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Zephaniah,*  affirming  that  they  do 
wickedly  who  affirm,  "  Eucharistiam  im- 
precantis  facere  verba,  non  vitam;  etnecee- 
s<triam  esse  tantum  solennem  orationem  et 
non  sacerdotum  merita:"  "  that  the  eucha- 
rist  is  consecrated  by  the  word  and  solemn 
prayer,  and  not  by  the  life  and  holiness  of 
the  priest ;"  and  by  St  Gelasius,t  by  the 
author  of  the  imperfect  work  attributed  to 
St  Chrysostom,^  who  quotes  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (oi 
the  same  doctrine ;  the  words  of  which  in 
the  first  chapter  are  sp  plain,  that  Boviusf 
and  Sixtus  Senensis^  accuse  both  the  authoi 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  St 
Jerome,  and  the  author  of  these  homilies,  to 
be  guilty  of  the  doctrine  of  John  Huss,  who 
for  the  crude  delivery  of  'his  truth  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  council  of  Constance.  To  the 
same  sense  and  signification  of  doctrine  is 
that,  which  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  al- 
most all  persons;  that  he  that  enters  into  hie 
ministry  by  simony,  receives  nothing  but  a 
curse,  which  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Petrue 
Damiani,1[  andiTarasius**  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  by  St  Gregory,tt  and  St 
Ambrose.Jt 

For  if  the  Holy  Ghost  leaves  polluted 
temples  and  unchaste  bodies,  if  he  takes 
away  his  grace  from  them  that  abuse  it,  if 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  descended 
upon  Simon  Magus  at  the  prayer  of  St 
?eter,  if  St.  Peler  had  taken  money  from 
liim:  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend  upon  the 
simoniacal,  unchaste  concubinaries,  schisma- 
tics, and  scandalous  priests,  and  excomma- 
nicate.  And  besides  the  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrine,  it  is  also  further  affirmed 
by  the  council  of  Neocsesarea,  by  St 
Chrysostom,||  Innocentius,^}  Nicholaus  the 

*  Ad  Demo.  1 1,  q.  I.  c.  sacro  eancta.  t  HomiL 
53.  li  In  Scholiis  ad  hunc  locum.  $  Lib.  vL  A* 
D.  lOS.  Biblioth.  T£p.  16,  Biblioth.  pp.  torn. 
3.  n.  19.  *^  Decret.  I.  q.  I.  ad  c.  eos  qui.  tt  LiU 
vi.  regist.  5.  in  decretis  et  I.  vii.  c  120.  f^Dp 
dignit.  sacerd.  c.  5.  (HI  Can.  9.  orat  4.  de 
$$  L  in  ep.  20.  horn  L  part.  2.  ep.27. 
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first/  and  by  the  Master  of  theSentences  upon 
ihe  saying  of  God  by  the  prophet  Malachi, 
i.  '*  Maledicam  benedictionibus  yestris,"  "  I 
will  curse  your  blessiogs :"  upon  the  stock 
of  these  scriptures,  reasons,  and  authorities, 
we  may  see  how  we  are  to  understand  this 
advanta^  of  intercession.  The  prayer  and 
offices  of  the  holy  ministers  are  of  great  ad- 
fantages  for  the  interest  of  the  people ;  but 
if  they  be  ministered  to  by  evil  men,  by 
Ticious  and  scandalous  ministers,  this  extra- 
oidiaaiy  advantage  is  lost,  they  are  left  to 
stand  alone  or  to  fall  by  their  own  crimes ;  so 
much  as  is  the  action  of  God,  and  so  much  as 
is  the  piety  of  tKeman  that  attends  and  prays 
in  the  holy  place  with  the  priest,  so  far  he 
shall  prevail,  but  no  farther  5  and  therefore, 
the  church  hath  taught  her  ministers  to 
pray  thus  in  their  preparatory  prayer  to  con- 
secration ;  "duoniam  me  peccatorem  inter 
te  et  eundem  populum  medium  esse  voluisti, 
licet  in  me  boni  operis  testimonium  non  ag- 
xkoscas,  officium  dispensationis  credits  non 
recuses,  nee  per  me,  indignum  famulum 
tnum,  eoriim  salutis  pereat  pretium,  pro 
qoibus  victima  factus  salutaris,  dignatus  est 
fieri  redemptio."  For  we  must  know,  that 
God  hath  not  put  the  salvation  of  any  man 
into  the  power  of  another.  And  although 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  calling  the  priest's 
actual  intention  simply  necessary,  and  the 
lacraments  also  indispensibly  necessary, 
Uth  left  it  in  the  power  of  every  curate  to 
iamn  very  many  of  his  parish;  yet  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  accounts  of  truth  and 
die  Divine  mercy;  and,  therefore,  he  will 
sever  exact  the  sacraments  of  us  by  the 
oeasures  and  proportions  of  an  evil  priest, 
Jut  by  the  piety  of  the  communicant,  by  the 
^imyers  of  Christ,  and  the  mercies  of  God. 
^t  although  the  greatest  interest  of  salvation 
oepends  not  upon  this  ministry ;  yet,  as  by 
lais  we  receive  many  advantages,  if  the 
aiinister  be  holy ;  so,  if  he  be  vicious,  we 
lose  all  that  which  could  be  conveyed  to  us 
by  his  part  of  the  holy  ministration ;  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  assembly  prays  and 
joms  in  the  effect,  and  for  the  obtaining  the 
blessing ;  but  the  more  vain  persons  are  as- 
aonbled^  the  less  benefits  are  received,  even 
by  good  men  there  present ;  and  therefore, 
much  is  the  loss,  if  a  wicked  priest  ministers, 
though  the  sum  of  affairs  is  not  entirely 
toned  upon  his  office  or  default,  yet  many 
•Afantages  are.  For  we  must  not  think,  that 


*  ^  9.  Tom.  3.  ad  MioaeL  impcrator.  d.  in  4. 
^13. 


the  effect  of  the  sacraments  is  indivisibly 
done  at  once,  or  by  one  ministry ;  but  they 
operate  by  parts,  and  by  moral  operation,  by 
the  length  of  time,  and  whole  order  of  piety, 
and  holy  ministries ;  every  man  is  avytfryof 
tw  Ofow,  "  a  fellow- worker  with  God,"  in 
the  work  of  his  salvation ;  and  as  in  our  de- 
votion, no  one  prayer  of  our  own  alone 
prevails  upon  God  for  grace  and  salvation, 
but  all  the  devotions  of  our  life  are  upon 
God's  account  for  them  ;  so  is  the  blessing 
of  God  brought  upon  the  people  by  all  the 
parts  of  their  religion,  and  by  all  the  as- 
sistances of  holy  people,  and  by  the  minis- 
tries, not  of  one,  but  of  all  God's  ministers, 
and  relies  finally  upon  our  own  faith,  and 
obedience,  and  the  mercies  of  God  in  .Tesus 
Christ ;  but  yet,  for  want  of  holy  persons 
to  minister,  much  diminution  of  blessing 
and  a  loss  of  advantage  is  unavoidable; 
therefore,  if  they  have  great  necessities,  they 
can  best  hope,  that  God  will  be  moved  to 
mercy  on  their  behalf,  if  their  necessities  be 
recommended  to  Grod  by  persons  of  a  great 
piety,  of  a  holy  calling,  and  by  the  most 
solemn  offices. 

Lastly,  I  promised  to  consider  concerning 
the  signs  of  having  our  prayers  heard :  con- 
cerning which,  there  is  not  much  of  particu- 
lar observation;  but  if  our  prayers  be 
according  to  the  warrant  of  God's  word,  if 
we  ask  according  to  God's  will  things  honest 
and  profitable,  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  pro- 
mises ;  and  we  are  sure  that  they  are  heard^ 
and,  besides  this,  we  can  have  no  sign  but 
"  the  thing  signified ;"  when  we  feel  the  ef- 
fect, then  we  are  sure  God  hath  heard  us ; 
but  till  then  we  are  to  leave  it  with  God, 
and  not  to  ask  a  sign  of  that,  for  which  he 
hath  made  us  a  promise.  And  yet  Cassian 
hath  named  one  sign,  which,  if  you  give  me 
leave,  I  will  name  unto  you.  "  It  is  a  sign 
we  shall  prevail  in  our  prayers,  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  us  to  pray, — 'cum 
fiduci&  et  quasi  securitate  impetrandi,'  'with 
a  confidence  and  a  holy  security  of  receiving 
what  we  ask.'  "•  But  this  is  no  otherwise 
a  sign,  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty ; 
and  trusting  in  God  is  an  endearing  him, 
and  doubting  is  a  dishonour  to  him ;  and  he 
that  doubts  hath  no  faith ;  for  all  good  prayers 
rely  upon  God's  word,  and  we  must  judge 
of  the  effect  by  Providence ;  for  he  that  asks 
what  is  *'  not  lawful,"  hath  made  an  tinholy 
prayer;  if  it  be  lawful  and  *' not  profitable" 
we  are  then  heard,  when  God  denies  us ; 

*  CoUat.  ui.  o. ». 
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and  if  both  these  be  in  the  prayer,  "  he  that 
doubts  is  a  sinner/'  and  then  God  will  not 
hear  him ;  out  beyond  this  I  know  no;confi- 
dence  is  warrantable ;  and  if  this  be  a  sign 
of  prevailing,  then  all  the  prudent  prayers  of 
all  holy  men  shall  certainly  be  heard ;  and 
because  that  is  certain,  we  need  no  farther 
inquiry  into  signs. 

I  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  God  by  the 
prophet;  "Run  to  and  fro  th/ough  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see,  and  know,  and 
seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  you  can 
find  a  man ;  if  there  be  any  that  ezecuteth 
judgment,  that  seeketh  truth, '  yirum  quoe 


rentem  fidem,'  'a  man  that  seeketh  for 
faith ;'  '  et  propitius  ero  ei,'  'and  I  will  par- 
don it.'  ''*  God  would  pardon  all  Jerusa- 
lem for  one  good  man's  sake;  there  are  such 
days  and  opportunities  of  mercy,  when 
God,  at  the  prayer  of  one  holy  person,  will 
save  a  people ;  and  Ruffinus  spake  a  great 
thing,  but  it  was  hugely  true ;  ''duis  dubitet 
mundum  stare  precibus  sanctorum?"  ''the 
world  itself  is  established  and  kept  from  dis- 
solution by  the  prayers  of  saints ;"  and  the 
prayers  of  saints  shall  hasten .  the  day  of 
judgment ;  and  we  cannot  easily  find  two 
effects  greater,  fiut  there  are  many  othei 
very  great  ones;  for  the  prayers  of  holy 
men  appease  God's  wrath,  drive  away 
temptations,  and  resist  and  overcome  the 
devil:  holy  prayer  procures  the  ministry 
and  service  of  angels,  it  rescinds  the  decrees 
of  God,  it  cures  sicknesses  and  obtains  par- 
don«  it  arrests  the  sun  in  its  course,  and 
stays  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  moon ; 
it  rules  over  all  God^s  creatures,  and  opens 
and  shuts  the  storehouses  of  rain ;  it  un- 
locks the  cabinet  of  the  womb,  and  quenches 
the  violence  of  fire ;  it  stops  the  mouths  of 
lions,  and  reconciles  our  sufferance  and 
weak  faculties,  with  the  violence  of  tor- 
ment and  sharpnesaof  persecution ;  it  pleasp^ 
God  and  supplies  all  our  needs.  But  prayer 
that  can  do  thus  much  for  us,  can  do  nothing 
at  all  without  holiness ;  for  "  God  heareth 
not  sinners,  bat  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper 
of  God,  and  doth  his  will,  him  hp  heareth." 


SERMON   VII. 
OF  GODLY  FEAR,  &c 


PART  I. 


LH  u$  have  grace,  wkereky  we  may  eerve  God 
wUh  rewereuee  and  godiy/ear.    For  our  God  is 

♦/«r.  r.  i. 


a  consuming  j(re.— >IIeb.  ziL  part  of 
and  29th  verses. 

£XaM£N  t^  x^»  SO  our  Tes 

usually  read  it,  from  the  authority  o 

phylact ;  "  Let  us  have  grace,"  bi 

copies  read  in  the  indicative  mood 

"  We  have  grace,  by  which  we  do 

and  it  is  something  better  consonan 

discourse   of    the     apostle.    Por 

enumerated  the  great  advantages,  wl 

gospel  hath  above  those  of  the  1 

makes  an  argument  "  a  majori ;"  i 

swers    a   tacit   objection.    The   la' 

delivered  by  angeb,  but  the  gospel 

Son  of  God :  the  law  was  delivers 

mount  Sinai,  the  gospel  from  moun 

from  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  :"  i 

was  given  with  terrors  and  noises 

amazements  of  the  standers-by,  and 

himself,  "the    minister,    did    exec 

quake  and  fear,"  and  gave  demon 

how  infinitely  dangerous  it  was  by  b 

that  law  to  provoke  so  mighty  a  Gc 

with  his  voice  did  shake  the  earth ; 

gospel  was  given  by  a  meek  Prince,  i 

Saviour,  with  a  still  voice,  scarce  h 

the  streets.    But  that  this  may  be  m 

tion,  he  proceeds  and  declares  the  tc 

the  Lord:    "Deceive  not  yourselv 

Lawg^iver  appeared  so  upon  earth,  a 

so    truly,  but   now  he    is  ascende 

heaven,  and  from  thence  he  speaks 

See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  spi 

for  if  they  escaped  not,  who  refus 

that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  sb 

we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  h 

speaketh  from  heaven  ;"•  for  as  Go 

shook  the  earth,  and  that  was  full  of 

so  our  Lawgiver  shall  do,  and  mucfc 

and  be  far  more  terrible,  *Ert  a7ta|  iy 

thv  o^pOMfhy  xai  f  ijy  yrpf  xai  t^  ^oXaotfcw 

ti^pav,  said  the  prophet  Haggai,  wh 

apostle  quotes    here,  he   once  sho 

earth.     But  "  once  more  I  shake  ;^ 

it  IS  in  the  prophecy, "  I  teill  shake,  : 

earth  only,  but  also  heaven,"  t  with  s 

er  terror  than  was  upon  mount  Sina 

the  voice  of  an  archangel,  with  the 

of  Qod,  with  a  concussion  so  grea 

heaven  and  earth  shall  be  shaken  in 

and  new  ones  come  in  their  room. 

an  unspeakable  and  an  unimaginable 

Mount  Sinai  was  shaken,  but  it  st 

this  day ;  but  when  that  shaking  sh 

"the  things  that  are  shaken  shall  be  n< 

that  those  things  that  cannot  be  shaki 

•  Heb*.  zii.  25.       til  6. 
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ihat  true  in  ''  hypothesi/'  and  in  his  own 
ruin,  which  the  apostle  declares  in  "  thesi," 
and  by  way  of  caution,  and  provisionary 
terror,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire;" 
this  is  the  sense  and  design  of  the  text. 

Reverence  and  godly  fear,  they  are  the 
effects  of  this  consideration,  they  are  the 
duties  of  every  Christian,  they  are  the  graces 
of  God.  I  shall  not  press  them  only  to 
purposes  of  awfulness  and  modesty  of 
opinion  and  prayers,  against  those  strange 
doctrines,  which  some  have  introduced  into 
religion,  to  the  destruction  of  all  manners 
and  prudent  apprehensions  of  the  distances 
of  God  and  man ;  such  as  are  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  of  familiarity  with  God,  and  a 
civil  friendship,  and  a  party  of  estate,  and  an 
evenness  of  adoption ;  from  whence  proceed 


Rmain :''  that  is.  not  only  that  the  celestial 
Jerusalem  may  remain  for  ever,  but  that' 
fou,  who  do  not  turn  away  from  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  you,  who 
cuinot  be  shaken  nor  removed  from  your 
doty,  you  may  remain  for  ever ;  that  when 
ibe  rocks  rend,  and  the  mountains  fly  in 
pieces,  like  the  drops  of  a  broken  cloud,  and 
Ae  heAvena  shall  melt,  and  the  sun  shall 
be  a  globe  of  consuming  fire,  and  the  moon 
•hall  be  dark  like  an  extinguished  candle, 
then  yon  poor  men,  who  could  be  made  to 
tremble  with  an  ague,  or  shake  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  northern  wind,  or  be  removed 
from  yoar  dwellings  by  the  unjust  decree  of 
m  persecutor,  or  be  thrown  from  your  estates 
by  the  violence  of  an  unjust  man,  yet  could 
not  be  removed  from  your  duty, and  though 
yon  went  trembling,  yet  would  go  to  death  I  rudeness  in  prayer,  flat  and  indecent  exprea- 


fertke  testimony  of  a  holy  cause,  and  you 
dttt  would  die  for  your  faith,  would  also 
lire  according  to  it;  you  shall  be  established 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  supported  by  the 
ann  of  your  Lord,  and  shall  in   all  this 
great  shaking  be  unmovable ;  as  the  coraer- 
ftone  of  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
yoQ  shall  remain  and  abide  for  ever.    This 
■  your  case.    And,  to  sum  up  the  whole 
iuce  of  the  argument,  the  apostle  adds  the 
words  of  Moses :  as  it  was  then,  so  it  is  true 
BOW,  '*  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  ;"^  he 
was  so  to  them  that  brake  the  law,  but  he 
will  be  much  more  to  them  that  disobey  his 
Son ;  he  made  great  changes  then,  but  those 
which  remain  are  far  greater,  and  his  terrors 
ve  infinitely  more  intolerable ;  and  therefore, 
although  he  came  not  in  the  spirit  of  Elias, 
int  with  meekness  and  gentle  insinuations, 
loft  as  the  breath  of  heaven,  not  willing  to 
disturb  the  softest  stalk  of  a  violet,  yet  his 
lecond  coming  shall  be  with  terrors  such  as 
ihall  amaze  all  the  world,  and  dissolve  it 
Bto  rain  and  a  chaos.    This  truth  is  of  so 
pvat  efficacy  to  make  us  do  our  duty,  that 
40W  we  are  sufficiently  enabled  with  this 
eonsideration.    This  is  the  grace  which  we 
have  to  enable  us,  this  terror  will  produce 
Cear,  and  fear  will  produce  obedience,  and 
•*we  therefore  have  grace,"  that  is,  we  have 
inch  a  motive  to  make  us  reverence  God 


sions,  affected  rudeness,  superstitious  sitting 
at  the  holy  sacrament,  making  it  to  be  a 
part  of  religion  to  be  without  fear  and  rever- 
ence ;  the  stating  of  the  question  is  a  suffi- 
cient reproof  of  this  folly;  whatsoevei 
actions  are  brought .  into  reKgion  without 
"  reverence  and  godly  fear,"  are  therefore  to 
be  avoided,  because  they  are  condemned  in 
this  advice  of  the  apostle,  and  are  destruc- 
tive of  those  effects  which  are  to  be  imprinted 
upon  our  spirits  by  the  terrors  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  But  this  fear  and  reverence,  the 
apostle  intends,  should  be  a  delctery  to  all 
sin  whatsoever;  t°0«p6y  irfh^r;fiwp'  tojSof, 
pvyri'  says  the  Etymologicum  :  *'  Whatso- 
ever is  terrible,  is  destructive  of  that  thing  for 
which  it  is  so ;"  and  if  we  fear  the  evil  effects 
of  sin,  let  us  fly  from  it,  we  ought  to  fear  its 
alluring  face  too ;  let  us  be  so  afraid,  that  we 
may  not  dare  to.  refuse  to  hear  him  whose 
throne  is  heaven,  whose  voice  is  thunder, 
whose  tribimal  is  clouds,  whose  seat  is  the 
right  hand  of  God,  whose  word  is  with 
power;  whose  law  is  given  with  mighty 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  who  shall 
reward  with  heaven  aiid  joys  eternal,  and 
who  punishes  his  rebels,  that  will  not  have 
him  to  reign  over  them,  with  brimstone  and 
fire,  with  a  worm  that  never  dies,  and  a  fire 
that  never  is  quenched ;  let  us  fear  him  who 
is  terrible  in  his  judgments,  just  in  his  dis- 
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aadfisarto  offend  him,  that  he  that  dares  i  pensation,  secret  in  his  providence,  severe  in 
eontinae  in  sin,  and  refuses  to  hear  him 'his  demands,  gracious  in  his  assistances, 
that  speaks  to  us  from  heaven,  and  from  bountiful  in  his  gifts,  and  is  never  wanting 
tkeace  shall  come  with  terrors,  this  man  to  us  in  what  we  need ;  and  if  all  this  be  not 
despises  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  a  graceless, '  argument  strong  enough  to  produce  fear,  and 
fciriess,  impudent  man,  and  he  shall  find  that  fear  great  enough  to  secure  obedience, 

jail  arguments  are  useless,  all  diacouTO^^  ^t^ 

'rain,  the  grace  of  Qodis  ineffecU^e.wi^^^ 
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are  as  dull  as  the  I>ead  sea;  inactive  as 
a  rock^  and  we  shall  never  dwell  with  God 
in  any  sense^  but  as  "  be  is  a  consuming 
fire,"  that  is,  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings. 
Ac5bo(  xai  tifkd^tta.  Reverence  and  caution, 
modesty  and /ear,  futa  c^Xo/Scuh  xai  iiwi,  so  it 
is  in  some  copies,  with  caution  and /cor  ;  or 
if  we  render  c^xajScia  to  be  ''  fear  of  punish- 
ment, "  as  it  is  generally  understood  by 
interpreters  of  tbis  place,  and  is  in  Hesychius 
txo^da^,  pL^ftio^,  ^Ho^,  then  the 
expression  is  the  same  in  both  words,  and  it 
is  all  one  with  the  other  places  of  Scripture, 
•'Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,"  degrees  of  the  same  duty ;  and 
they  signify  all  those  actions  and  graces, 
which  are  the  proper  effluxes  of  fear ;  such 
as  are  reverence,  prudence,  caution,  and 
diligence,  chastity,  and  a  sober  spirit; 
ffvxaj3eca,  atfufotfji,  SO  also  say  the  grammari- 
ans ;  and  it  means  plainly  this :  since  our 
God  will  appear  so  ternble  at  his  second 
coming, "  let  us  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourn- 
ing here  in  fear,  "*  that  is,  modestly,  with- 
out too  great  confidence  of  ourselves ;  soberly, 
without  bold  crimes,  which  when  a  man 
acts,  he  must  put  on  shamelessness ;  rever- 
ently towards  God,  as  fearing  to  offend  him ; 
diligently  observing  his  commandments, 
inquiring  after  his  will,  trembling  at  his 
voice,  attending  to  his  word,  reverencing  his 
judgments,  fearing  to  provoke  him  to  anger ; 
for  ^'it  is  a  fearful  Uiing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  livmg  God."  Thus  far  it  is 
a  duty. 

Concerning  which,  that  I  may  proceed' 
orderly,  I  shall  first  consider  how  far  fear  is 
a  duty  of  Christian  religion.  2.  Who  and 
what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  upon 
what  reasons.  3.  What  is  the  excess  of 
fear,  or  the  obliquity  and  irregularity  where- 
by it  becomes  dangerous,  penal,  and  crim- 
inal ;  a  state  of  evil,  and  not  a  state  of  duty. 
1.  Fear  is  taken  sometimes  in  Holy 
Scripture  for  the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  his 
whole  religion  towards  God.  "  And  now, 
Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require 
of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  ?"t-- 
fear  is  obedience,  and  fear  is  love,  and  fear 
is  hwniHty,  because  it  is  the  parent  of  all 

''  these,  and  is  taken  for  the  whole  duty  to 
which  it  is  an  introduction.  "  The  fear  of 
the  Jjord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  a 
good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do 
thereafter;    the  praise  of  it  endureth  for 

^   ever  :"J  and,  "Fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 

V  FeL  1 17.     f  DeaU  z.  12.     I  PsaL  ezi  10. 


mandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  o\ 
man  :"^  and  thus  it  is  also  used  in  the  New 
Testament:  ''Let  us  cleanse ou rselves fron: 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfect- 
ing holiness  in  the  fear  of  Grod."t 

2.  Fear  is  sometimes  taken  for  tiwnft^) : 
for  80  our  blessed  Saviour  expounds  the 
words  of  Moses  in  Matt  iv.  10,  taken  froiD 
Deut  X.  20.  ''Thou  shalt  fear  the  Loitl 
thy  God,"  so  Moses ;  "  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve,"  said  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  so  it 
was  used  by  the  prophet  Jonah ;  '^  I  am  a 
Hebrew,  and  I  fear  the  Lord  the  God 
of  heaven,"^  that  is,  I  worship  him ;  he  is 
the  Deity  that  I  adore,  that  is,  my  worship 
and  my  religion;  and  because  the  new 
colony  of  Assyrians  did  not  do  so,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  dwelling  there, "  they  feared 
not  the  Lord,"  that  is,  they  worshipped  other 
gods,  and  not  the  God  of  Israel,  therefore 
Grod  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew 
many  of  them.|  Thus  far  fear  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct duty,  but  a  word  signifymg  something 
besides  itself;  and  therefore  cannot  come 
into  the  consideration  of  this  text.  There- 
fore, 3.  Fear,  as  it  is  a  religious  passion,  ir 
divided  as  the  two  Testaments  aie ;  and  re- 
lates to  the  old  and  new  covenant^  vA 
accordingly  hath  its  distinction.  In  the  law, 
God  used  his  people  like  servants;  ii 
the  gospel,  he  hath  made  us  to  be  sons.  In 
the  law,  he  enjoined  many  things,  hard, 
intricate,  various,  painful,  and  expensive ;  in 
the  gospel,  he  gave  commandments,  nel 
hard,  but  full  of  pleasure,  necessary  and 
profitable  to  our  life,  and  well-being  of 
single  persons  and  communities  of  men.  Id 
the  law,  he  hath  exacted  those  many  pre- 
cepts by  the  covenant  of  exact  measurrs, 
grains  and  scruples ;  in  the  gospel,  he  makes 
abatement  for  human  infirmities,  tempta- 
tions, moral  necessities,  mistakes,  errors,  foi 
every  thing  that  is  pitiable,  for  every  thing 
that  is  not  malicious  and  voluntary.  In  thr 
law,  there  are  many  threatenings,  and  buf 
few  promises,  the  promise  of  temporal  pros- 
perities branched  into  single  instances;  in 
the  gospel,  there  are  but  few  threatenings,  and 
many  promises :  and  when  God  by  Moses 
gave  the  ten  commandments,  only  one  of 
them  was  sent  out  with  a  promise,  the  pre- 
cept of  obedience  to  all  our  parents  and 
superiors ;  but  when  Christ  in  his  first  ser- 
mon recommended  eight  duties,  J  Christian 

♦  Eecles.  xii  .13.    1 2  Cor.  vii.  1.    t  Jonah  i  ♦ 
tl2King8Zvii.25.     ^  Matt.  t.  ad  v.  10. 
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doties  to  the  college  of  disciples,  eveiy  one 
of  them  begins  with  a  blessing  and  ends  with 
m  promise,  and  therefore  grace  is  opposed  to 
iaw,*    So  that  upon  these  different  interests, 
the  world  put  on  the  affections  of  servants, 
and  sons ;  they  of  old  feared  Grod  as  a  severe 
Lord,  much  in  his  cominands,  abundant  in 
thieateaings,  angry  in  his  executions,  terri- 
ble in  his  name,  in  his  majesty  and  appear- 
ance dreadful  unto  death;    and  this    the 
apostle  calls  ftnvfui  dovXcM^,  ''the  spirit  of 
bondage,"  or  of  a  servant    But  we  have 
not  leceived  that  Spirit,  tlf  ^6^,  ''unto 
fear,"  not  a  servile  fear,  "  but  the  spirit  of 
adoption"  and  filial  fear  we  must  have  ;t — 
Grod  treats  us  like  sons,  he  keeps  us  under 
discipline,    but  designs  us    to  the  inheri- 
tuice :  and  his  government  is  paternal,  his 
disciplines   are  merciful,  his  conduct  gentle, 
his  Son  is  our  Brother,  and  our  Brother  is 
our  Lord,  and  our  Judge  is  our  Advocate, 
and  our  priest  hath  felt  our  infirmities,  and 
therefore  knows  how  to  pity  them,  and  he 
is  our  Lord,  and  therefore  he  can  relieve 
them :  and  from  hence  we  have  affections  of 
0oas ;  so  that  a  fear  we  must  not  have,  and 
yet  a  fear  we  must  have ;  and  by  these  pro- 
portions   we    understand    the   difference: 
'"Malo  Tereri  qutUn  timeri  me  a  meis,"8aid 
one  in  the  comedy,  "  I  had  rather  be  reve- 
renced than  feared  by  my  children."    The 
English  doth  not  well  express  the  difference, 
bat  the  aposde  doth  it  rarely  well.    For 
that  which  he  calls  Hvtvfia  ioifKeloi  in  Rom. 
▼iii.  15,  he  calls  Hp^jfta  SscXux^,  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
The  spirit  of  bondage  is  the  spirit  of  Hmor- 
dtmusi,  or  featfidness,  rather  than  /ear; 
when  we  are  fearful  that  God  will  use  us 
harshly ;  or  wh^n  we  think  of  the  accidents 
that  happen,  worse  than  the  things  are, 
when  they  are  proportioned  *by  measures 
of  eternity ;  and  from  this  opinion  conceive 
forced  resolutions  and  unwilling  obedience. 

iMdTpor,  said  Aristotle;  "Grood  men  are 
guided  by  reverence,  nbt  by  fear,  and  they 
avoid  not  that  which  is  afflictive,  but  that 
which  is  dishonest ;"  they  are  not  so  good 
whose  rule  is  otherwise.  But  that  we  may 
take  more  exact  measures,  I  shall  describe 
the  proportions  of  Christian  or'godly  fear  by 
the  following  propositions. 

1,  Godly  fear  is  ever  without  despair ; — 
because  Christian  fear  is  an  instrument  of 
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duty,  and  that  duty  without  hope  can  never 
go  forward.    For  what  should  that  man  do, 
who,  like Nausiclides,  ovf e  lof ,  6vtt  ^iu^^xn* 
"  hatlv  neither  spring  nor  harvest,"  friends 
nor  children,  rewards  nor  hopes  ?    A  man 
will  very  hardly  be  brought  to  deny  his  own 
pleasing  appetite,  when  for  so  doing  ''he 
cannot  hope  to  have  recompense;  when  the 
mind  of  a  man  is  between  hope  and  fear,  it 
is  intent  upon  its  work;  "At  postquam 
adempta  spes  est,  lassus,  cur4  confectus, 
stupet,"  "  If  you  take  away  the  hope,  the 
mind  is  weary,  spent  with  care,  hindered 
by  amazements:"  "Aut  aliquem  sumpseri- 
mus  temeraria  in  Deos  desperation e,"  saith 
Arnobius;"   "A  despair  of  mercy  makes 
men  to  despise  Grod :"  and  the  damned  in 
hell,  when  they  shall  for  ever  be  without 
hope,  are  also  without  fear;  their  hope  is 
turned  into  despair,  and  their  fear  into  blas- 
phemy, and  they  curse  the  fountain   of 
blessing,  and  revile  Grod  to  eternal  ages. 
When  Dyonysius  the  tyrant  imposed  in- 
tolerable tributes  upon  his  Sicilian  subjects, 
it  amazed  them,  and  they  petitioned  and 
cried  for  help,  and  flattered  him,  and  feared 
and  obeyed  him  carefully ;  but  he  imposed 
still  new  ones,  and  greater,  and  at  last  left 
them  poor  as  the  valleys  of  Vesuvius,  or 
the  top  of  ^tna;  but  then,  all  being  gone, 
the    people   grew  idle  and    careless,  and 
walked  in  the  markets  and  public  places, 
cursing  the  tyrant,  and  bitterly  scoffing  his 
person  and  vices;  which  when  Dionysius 
heard,  he  caused  his  publicans  and  com- 
mittees to  withdraw  their  impost:  for  "now 
(says  he)  they  are  dangerous,  because  they 
are  desperate,"  wv  yap,   ovdcy  Xxov^w,  off 
xa^a^poK»v(Tev  r^fuav.  When  men  have  nothing 
left,  they  will  despise  their  rulers :  and  so  it  is 
in  religion ;  "  Audaces  cogimur  esse  metu.'^ 
If  our  fears  be  unreasonable,  our  diligence 
is  none  at  all ;  and  from  whom  we  hope  for 
nothing,  neither  benefit  nor  indemnity,  we 
despise  his  command,  and  break  his  yoke, 
and  trample  it  under  our  most  miserable 
feet;    and  therefore,  ^schylus  calls  these 
people  ^piuou(,   "  hot,"  mad,  and  furious, 
careless  of  what  they  do,  and  he  opposes 
them  to  pious  and  holy  people.    Let  your 
confidence  be  allayed  with  fear,  and  your 
fear  be  sharpened  with  the  intertextures  of 
a  holy  hope,  and  the  active  powers  of  our 
souls  are  furnished  with  feet  and  wings, 
with  eyes  and  hanJs,  with  consideration 
and  diligence,  with  reason  and  encourage- 

t  Rom.  «.  U.  15.     t  Rom.  I "«"»"  [  ^}  *««?»«  »  P»^  «^^^!;  ^^Tljf^- 
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evil  things,  because  they  nerer  hope  to 
receive  a  good,  nor  find  a  pardon. 

2.  Godly  fear  must  always  be  with  hon- 
ourable opinion  of  God, — ^without  disparage- 
ments of  his  mercies,  without  quarrellings  at 
the  intrigues  of  his  providence,  or  the  rough 
ways  of  his  justice ;  and  therefore  it  must 
be  ever  relative  to  ourselves  and  our  own 
failings  and  imperfections. 

*'  God  never  walks  perversely  towards  us, 
unless  we  walk  crookedly  towards  him:" 
and  therefore  persons, — ^that  only  consider 
the  greatness  and  power  of  God,  and  dwell 
for  ever  in  the  meditation  of  those  severe 
executions,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by 
story,  or  we  observe  by  accident  and  con- 
versation,— are  apt  to  be  jealous  concerning 
God,  and  fear  him  as  an  enemy,  or  as 
children  fear  fire,  or  women  thunder,  only 
because  it  can  hurt  them;  Ssepius  illnd 
cogitant,  quid  possit  is,  cujus  in  ditione 
sunt,  quam  quid  debeat  facere"  (Cicero  pro 
Quinctio) :  "  They  remember  oftener  what 
God  can  do,  than  what  he  will;"  being 
more  affrighted  at  his  judgments,  than  de- 
lighted with  his  mercy.  Such  as  were  the 
Lacedaemonians,  whenever  they  saw  a  man 
grow  popular,  or  wise,  or  beloved,  and  by 
consequence  powerful,  they  turned  him  out 
of  the  country :  and  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  power  of  Ismenias,  and  knew 
that  Pclopidas  and  Pherenicius  and  Andro- 
clydes  could  hurt  them,  if  they  listed,  they 
banished  them  from  Sparta,  but  they  let  Epa- 
minondas  alone,  u>(  6m  fuv  ^tXo^o^cav  artpay 
putva  6ta  6s  itsvCavaBwatov,  **  as  being  studious 
and  therefore  inactive,  and  poor  and  there- 
fore harmless  :*'  it  is  harder  when  men  use 
Grod  thus,  and  fear  him  as  the  great  justici- 
ary of  the  world ;  who  sits  in  heaven,  and 
observes  all  we  do,  and  cannot  want  excuse 
to  punish  all  mankind.  But  this  caution  I 
have  now  inserted  for  their  sakes,  whose 
schools  and  pulpits  raise  doctrinal  fears 
vionceming  God ;  which,  if  they  were  true, 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  would  be 
tempted  to  think,  they  have  reason  not  to 
love  God ;  and  all  the  other  part,  that  have 
not  apprehended  a  reason  to  hate  him, 
would  have  very  much  reason  to  suspect 
his  severity,  and  their  own  condition.  Such 
are  they,  which  say.  That  God  bath  decreed 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  eternal  dam- 
nation ;  and  that  only  to  declare  his  severity, 
aitd  to  manifest  his  glory  by  a  triumph  in 
^or  tonnents,  and  rejoicings  m  the  gnashing 


of  our  teeth.  And.  they  also  fear  God  un- 
reasonably, and  speak  no  good  things  con- 
cerning his  name,  who  say.  That  Grod 
commands  us  to  observe  laws  which  are 
impossible;  that  think  he  will  condemn 
innocent  persons  for  errors  of  judgment^ 
which  they  cannot  avoid;  that  condemn 
who.e  nations  for  different  opinions,  which 
they  are  pleased  to  call  heresy ;  that  think 
Grod  will  exact  the  duties  of  a  man  by  the 
measures  of  an  angel,  or  will  not  make 
abatement  for  all  our  pitiable  infirmities.  The 
precepts  of  this  caution  are,  that  we  remem- 
ber Good's  mercies  to  be  over  all  bis  works, 
that  is,  that  he  shows  mercy  to  all  his 
creatures  that  need  it ;  that  Grod  delights  to 
have  his  mercy  magnified  in  all  things,  and 
by  all  persons,  and  at  all  times,  and  will  not 
suffer  his  greatest  honour  to  be  most  of  all 
undervalued;  and  therefore  as  he,  that 
would  accuse  Grod  of  injustice,  were  a 
blasphemer,  so  he  that  suspects  his  mercy, 
dishonours  God  as  much,  and  produces  in 
himself  that  fear,  which  is  the  parept  of 
trouble,  but  no  instrument  of  duty. 

3.  Godly  fear  is  operative,  diligent,  and 
instrumental  to  caution  and  strict  walking: 
for  so  fear  is  the  mother  of  holv  living;  and 
the  apostle  urges  it  by  way  or  upbraiding : 
"  What !  do  we  provoke  God  to  anger  ? 
Are  we  stronger  than  he?'**  meaning,  "  that 
if  we  be  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with 
a  fever,  if  our  voices  cannot  outroar  thun- 
der, if  we  cannot  check  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  sea,  if  we  cannot  add  one 
cubit  to  our  stature,  how  shall  we  escape 
the  mighty  hand  of  God?'*  And  here, 
heighten  your  apprehensions  of  the  Divine 
power,  of  his  justice  and  severity,  of  the 
fierceness  of  his  anger,  ai>d  the  sharpness 
of  his  sword,  the  heaviness  of  his  hand  and 
the  swiftness  of  his  arrows,  as  much  as 
ever  you  can ;  provided  the  efifect  pass  on 
no  farther,  but  to  make  us  reverent  and 
obedient:  but  that  fear  is  unreasonable, 
servile,  and  unchristian,  that  ends  in  bondage 
and  servile  affections,  scruple  and  trouble, 
vanity  and  incredulity,  superstition  and  des- 
peration :  Its  proper  bounds  are  '^  humble 
and  devout  prayers,"  and  "a  strict  and  holy 
piety"  according  to  his  laws,  and  glorifi- 
cation of  God,"  or  speaking  good  things  of 
his  holy  name;  and  then  it  cannot  be 
amiss:  we  must  be  full  of  confidence  to* 
wards  ftod,  we  must  with  cheerfulness 
rely  upon  God's  goodness  for  the  issue  of 
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our  souls,  and  our  final  interests ;  but  this 
expectation  of  the  Divine  mercy  must  he  in 
the  ways  of  piety :  "  Commit  yourselves  to 
Qod  in  weU-doing  as  unto  a  ikithful  Crea- 
tor."* Alcibiades  was  too  timorous ;  who 
being  called  from  banishment  refused  to 
return,  and  being  asked.  If  he  durst  not 
trust  his  country,  answered,  Td  ftly  aAXa^av- 

l^ifof,  "In  every  thing  else,  but  in  the  question 
of  his  life  he  would  not  trust  his  mother,  lest 
ignorantly  she  should  mistake  the  black  bean 
for  the  white,  and  intending  a  favour  should 
do  him  a  mischief.**  We  must,  we  may  most 
sifely ,  trust  Grod  with  our  souls ;  the  stake 
ii  great,  but  the  venture  is  none  at  all :  for 
he  is  our  Creator,  and  he  is  faithful ;  he  is 
our  Redeemer,  and  he  bought  them  at  a 
dear  rate ;  he  is  our  Lord,  and  they  are  his 
own,  he  prays  for  them  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  therefore  he  is  an  interested 
person.  So  that  he  is  a  party,  and  an 
advocate,  and  a  judge  tgo ;  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  greater  security  in  the 
world  on  God's  part ;  and  this  is  our  hope, 
ind  our  confidence :  but  because  we  arc  but 
earthen  vessels  under  a  law,  and  assaulted 
by  enemies,  and  endangered  by  temptations ; 
d^erefore  it  concerns  us  to  fear,  lest  we 
make  God  our  enemy,  and  a  party  against 
OS.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  part 
ol  the  consideration ;  Who  and  what  states 
of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  for  what  reasons? 
Per,  as  the  former  cautions  did  limit,  so 
this  will  encourage;  those  did  direct,  but 
this  will  exercise  our  godly  fear. 

I.  I  shaD  not  here  insist  upon  the  general 
reason  of  fear,  which  concerns  every  man, 
though  it  be  most  certain,  that  every  one 
hath  cause  to  fear,  even  the  most  confident 
and  holy,  because  his  way  is  dangerous 
and  narrow,  troublesome  and  uneven,  full 
of  ambushes  and  pitfalls;  and  I  remember 
what  Polynices  said  in  the  tragedy,  when 
he  was  unjustly  thrown  from  his  father's 
kingdom,  and  refused  to  treat  of  peace  but 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  "Ahcu^o,  yap  fox- 

ifuifiiinu  xOotAff  "  Every  step  ia  a  danger 
for  a  valiant  man,  when  he  walks  in  his  ene- 
my's country ;''  and  so  it  is  with  us :  we  are 
espied  by  God,  and  observed  by  angels: 
we  are  betrayed  within,  and  assaulted  with- 
out; the  devil  is  our  enemy,  and  we  are 
fond  of  his  mischiefs ;  he  is  crafty,  and  we 
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love  to  be  abused  ;  he  b  malicious,  ami  we 
are  credulous;  he  is  powerful  and  we  are 
weak;  he  is  too  ready  of  himself,  and  yet 
we  desire  to  be  tempted;  the  world  is 
alluring,  and  we  consider  not  its  vanity; 
sin  puts  on  all  pleasures,  and  yet  we  take 
it,  though  it  puts  us  to  pain :  in  short,  we 
are  vain,  and  credulous,  and  sensual,  and 
trifling;  we  are  tempted,  and  tempt  our- 
selves, and  we  sin  frequently,  and  contract 
evil  habits,  and  they  become  second  natures, 
and  bring  in  a  second  death  miserable  and 
eternal:  every  man  hath  need  to  fear 
because  every  man  hath  weakness,  and 
enemies,  and  temptations,  and  dangers,  and 
causes,  of  his  own.  But  I  shall  only  in- 
stance in  some  peculiar  sorts  of  men,  who, 
it  may  be,  least  think  of  it,  and,  therefore, 
have  most  cause  to  fear. 

1.  Are  those  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks, 
''Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standelh,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall."*  *Ev  tw9  t;t^*  axdx-Qtu  owe 
ivttow,  (w^  ^6w  3  Af7/uoxp»f o()  said  the  Greek 
proverb,  "In  ordinary  fish  we  shall  never  meet 
with  thorns,  and  spiny  prickles :"  and  in  per- 
sons of  ordinary  even  course  of  life,  we  find 
in  it  too  often,  that  they  have  no  checks  ot 
conscience,  or  sharp  reflections  upon  their 
condition;  they  fall  into  no  horrid  crimes, 
and  they  think  all  is  peace  round  about 
them.  But  you  must  know,  that  as  grace 
is  the  improvement  and  bettering  of  nature, 
and  Christian  graces  are  the  perfections  of 
moral  habits,  and  are  but  new  circum- 
stances, formalities,  and  degrees;  so  it 
grows  in  natural  measures  by  supernatural 
aids,  and  it  hath  its  degrees,  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  its  promotions  and  arrests, 
its  stations  and  declensions,  its  direct  sick- 
nesses and  indispositions :  and  there  is  a 
state  of  grace  that  is  next  to  sin ;  it  inclines 
to  evil  and  dwells  with  a  temptation;  its 
acts  are  imperfect,  and  the  man  is  within 
the  kingdom,  hut  he  lives  in  its  borders,  and 
is"dubi8e  jurisdictionis."  These  men  have 
cause  to  fear;  these  men  seem  to  stand,  but 
they  reel  indeed,  and  decline  towards  danger 
and  death.  "Let  these  men  (saith  the 
apostle)  take  heed  lest  they  fall,"  for  they 
shake  already ;  such  are  persons,  whom  the 
Scriptures  call  "  weak  in  faith."  I  do  not 
mean  new  beginners  in  religion,  but  such, 
who  have  dwelt  long  in  its  confines,  and 
yet  never  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  country; 
such  whose  faith  is  tempted,  whose  piety 
does  not  grow;  such  who  yield  a  little 
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people  that  do  all  that  they  can  lawfully  do, 
and  study  how  much  is  lawful,  that  they 
may  lose  nothing  of  a  temporal  interest ; 
people  that  will  not  be  martyrs  in  any 
degree,  and  yet  have  good  affections ;  and 
love  the  cause  of  religion,  and  yet  will 
suffer  nothing  for  it :  these  are  such  of 
which  the  apostle  speaks,  ^oxovaw  latavat, 
**  they  think  they  stand,"  and  so  they  do 
upon  one  leg,  that  is,  so  long  as  they  are 
untempted;  but  when  (he  tempter  comes, 
hen  they  fall  and  bemoan  themselves^  that 
oy  losing  peace  they  lost  their  inheritance. 
There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  such  per- 
sons :  some,  when  they  are  full,  are  content 
and  rejoice  in  Grod's  providence ;  but  mur- 
mur and  are  amazed,  when  they  fall  into 
poverty.  They  are  chaste,  so  long  as  they 
are  within  the  protection  of  marriage,  but 
when  they  return  to  liberty,  they  fall  into 
bondage,  and  complain  they  cannot  help  it. 
They  are  temperate  and  sober,  if  you  let 
them  alone  at  home ;  but  call  them  abroad, 
and  they  will  lose  their  sober  thoughts,  as 
Dinah  did  her  honour,  by  going  into  new 
company .  These  men  in  these  estates  think 
they  stand,  but  God  knows  they  are  soon 
weary,  and  stand  stiff  as  a  cane,  which  the 
heat  of  the  Syrian  star,  or  the  flames  of  the 
sun,  cannot  bend ;  but  one  sigh  of  a  northern 
wind  shakes  them  into  the  tremblings  of  a 
palsy :  in  this  the  best  advice  is,  that  such 
persons  should  watch  their  own  infirmities, 
and  see  on  which  side  they  are  most  open, 
and  by  what  enemies  they  use  to  fall,  and 
to  fly  from  such  parties,  as  they  would 
avoid  death.  But  certainly  they  have  great 
cause  to  fear,  who  are  sure  to  be  sick  when 
the  weather  changes :  or  can  no  longer 
retain  their  possession,  but  till  an  enemy 
please  to  take  it  away;  or  will  preserve 
their  honour,  but  till  some  smiling  ten:  pta- 
tion  ask  them  to  forego  it. 

2.  They  also  have  great  reason  to  fear, 
whose  repentance  is  broke  into  fragments, 
and  is  never  a  whole  or  entire  change  of 
life:  I  mean  those,  that  resolve  against  a 
sin,  and  pray  against  it,  and  hate  it  in  all 
the  resolutions  of  their  understanding,  till 
that  unlucky  period  comes,  in  which  they 
use  to  act  it ;  but  then  they  sin  as  certainly, 
as  they  will  infallibly  repent  it,  when  they 
have  done :  there  are  a  great  many  Chris- 
tians, who  are  esteemed  of  the  better  sort 
of  penitents,  yet  feel  this  feverish  repentance 
to  be  their  best  state  of  health;  they  fail 
certainly  in  the  returns  of  the  same  circum- 
siance^,  or  at  a  certain  distance  of  time;  but. 


God  knows,  they  do  not  get  the  victory 
over  their  sin,  but  are  within  its   power. 
For  this  is  certain,  they  who  sin  and  repent, 
and  sin  again  in  the  same  or  like  circum- 
stances, are  in  some  degree  under  the  powet 
and  dominion  of  sin;  when  their  action  can 
be  reduced  to  an  order  or  a  method,  to  a 
rule  or  a  certainty,  that  oftener  hits  than 
fails,  that  sin  is  habitual ;  thoug4i  it  be  the 
least  habit,  yet  a  habit  it  is ;  every  course, 
or  order,  or  method  of  sin,  every  constant 
or  periodical  return,  every  return  that  can 
be  regularly  observed,  or  which  a  man  can 
foresee,  or  probably  foretell,  even  then  when 
he  does  not  intend  it,  but  prays  against  it, 
every  such  sin  is  to  be  reckoned,  not  for  a 
single  action,  or  upon  the  accounts  of  a 
pardonable  infirmity,  hut  it  is  a  combination, 
an  evil  state,  such  a  thing  as  the  man  ought 
to  fear  concerning  himself,  lest  he  be  sur- 
prised and  called  from  this  world,  before 
this  evil  slate  be  altered :  for  if  he  be,  his 
securities  are  but  slender,  and  his  hopes 
will  deceive  him.    It  was  a  severe  doctrine 
that  was  maintained  by  some  great  clerks 
and   holy  men  in  the    primitive  church, 
"  That  repentance  was  to  be  but  once  after 
baptism :"  *'  One  faith,  one  Lord,  one  cap- 
tism,  one  repentance  ;"*  all  these  the  Scrip- 
ture saith ;  and  it  is  true,  if  by  repentance 
we  mean  the  entire  change  of  our  condition; 
for  he  that  returns  willingly  to  the  state  of 
an  unbelieving,  or  heathen,  profane  person, 
entirely  and  choosingly,  in  defiance  of,  and 
apostasy  from,  his  religion,  cannot  be  re- 
newed again;  as  the  apostle  twice  aflirms 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Bat  then, 
concerning  this  state  of  apostasy,  when  it 
happened  in  the  case,  not  of  faith,  but  of 
charity  and  obedience,  there  were  many 
fears  and  jealousies :  they  were,  therefore, 
very  severe  in  their  doctrines,  lest    men 
should  fall  into  so  evil  a  condition,  they 
enlarged    their  fear,  that   they  might   be 
stricter  in   their  duty;  and  generally  this 
they  did  believe,  that  every  second  repent- 
ance was  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
worse  than  the  second,  and  still  as  the  sio 
returned,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  the  less  love 
to  inhabit;  and  if  he  were  provoked  too 
often,  would  so  withdraw  his  aids  and  com- 
fortable cohabitation,  that  the  church  had 
little  comfort  in  such    children ;    so  said 
Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromat.  2.  A^  ^  awtz^U 
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^*  TLose  frequent  and  alternate  repentances^ 
Uiat'  is,  repentances  and  sionings  inter- 
^angeably,  differ  not  from  the  conditions 
of  men  that  are  not  within  the  covenant  of 
grace,  from  them  that  are  not  believers," 
i}  jgm^  1*9  owax9'^oBaA  otf»  afuiprai<>vo»,  *'  save 
only  (says  he)  that  these  men  perceive  that 
they  sin;"  they  do  it  more  against  their 
conscience  than  infidels  and  unbelievers ; 
and  therefore  they  do  it  with  less  honesty 
and  excuse,  mi  cvx  oIS'  iftottftw  avfot;  z^^po¥, 
If  to  §Mta  aiua^ww,  ^  lutwornoavta,  i^  df 
^faoftw,  tOsffifuUiw  al^  ''I  know  not  which 
is  worse,  either  to  sin  knowingly  or  willingly; 
or  to  repent  of  our  sin,  and  sin  it  over 
again."  And  the  same  severe  doctrine  is 
delivered  by  Theodoret  in  his  twelfth  book 
against,  the  Greeks,  and  is  hugely  agreeable 
to  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  church: 
and  it  is  a  truth  of  so  great  severity,  that  it 
ought  to  quicken  the  repentance  and  sour 
the  gaieties  of  easy  people,  and  make  them 
fear:  trhose  repentance  is,  therefore,  in- 
effectual, because  it  is  not  integral  or  united, 
but  broken  in  pieces  by  the  intervention  of 
new  crimes ;  so  that  the  repentance  is  every 
time  to  begin  anew ;  and  then  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, what  growth  that  repentance  can 
make,  that  is  never  above  a  week  old,  that 
is  for  ever  in  its  infancy,  that  is  still  m  its 
birth,  that  never  gets  the  dominion  over  sin. 
These  men,  I  say,  ought  to  fear,  lest  God 
reject  their  persons,  and  deride  the  folly  of 
their  new-begun  repentances,  and  at  last  be 
weary  of  giving  them  more  opportunities, 
since  they  approve  all,  and  make  use  of 
none ;  their  understanding  is  right,  and  their 
will  a  slave,  their  reason  is  for  God,  and 
their  affections  for  sin;  these  men  (as  the 
apostle's  expression  is)  'walk  not  as  wise, 
bat  as  fools :"  for  we  deride  the  folly  of 
those  men,  that  resolve  ^upon  the  same 
thing  a  thousand  times,  and  never  keep 
one  of  those  resolutions.  These  men  are 
rain  and  light,  easy  and  effeminate,  childish 
and  abused;  these  are  they  of  whom  our 
Uessed  Saviour  sfffd  those  sad  decretory 
words,  **  Many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
shall  not  be  able." 
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3.  Thkt  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose 
Ds  are  not  yet  remitted;  for  they  are  within 


the  dominion  of  sin,  witnin  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  and  the  regions  of  fear :  light  makes 
us  confidant ;  and '  sin  checks  the  spirit  of  a 
man  into  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  of  a 
girl  or  a  conscious  boy :  and  they  do  their 
work  in  the  days  of  peace  and  wealthy 
fortune,  and  come  to  pay  their  symbol  in  a 
war  or  in  a  plague ;  then  they  spend  of  their 
treasure  of  wrath,  which  they  laid  up  in 
their  vesseb  of  dishonour:  and,  indoed, 
want  of  fear  brought  them  to  it ;  for  if  they 
had  known  how  to  have  accounted  con- 
cerning the  changes  of  mortality,  if  they 
could  have  reckoned  right  concerning  God*s 
judgments  falling  upon  sinners,  and  remem- 
bered, that  themselves  are  no  more  to  Grod 
than  that  brother  of  theirs  that  died  in  a 
drunken  surfeit,  or  was  killed  in  a  rebel 
war,  or  was,  before  his  grave,  corrupted  by 
the  shames  of  lust ;  if  they  could  have  told 
the  minutes  of  their  life,  and  passed  on 
towards  their  grave  at  least  in  religious  and 
sober  thoughts,  and  considered  that  there 
must  come  a  time  for  them  to  die,  and 
''after  death  comes  judgment,"  a  fearful 
and  an  intoleraMe  judgment — it  would  not 
have  come  to  this  pass,  in  which  their 
present  condition  of  affairs  does  amaze 
them,  and  their  sin  hath  made  them  liable 
unto  death,  and  that  death  is  the  beginning 
of  an  eternal  evil.  In  this  case  it  is  natural 
to  fear ;  and  if  men  consider  their  condition, 
and  know  that  all  the  felicity,  and  all  the 
security,  they  can  have,  depends  upon 
God's  mercy  pardoning  their  sins, — they 
cannot  choose  but  fear  infinitely,  if  they 
have  not  reason  to  hope  that  their  sins  are 

Sardoned.  Now  concerning  this,  men  iii- 
eed  have  generally  taken  a  course  to  put 
this  affair  to  a  very  speedy  issue.  "  God  is 
merciful,"  and  "  God  forgive  me,"  and  all 
is  done :  it  may  be,  a  few  sighs,  like  the 
deep  sobbings  of  a  man  that  is  almost  dead 
with  laughter,  that  is,  a  trifling  sorrow, 
returning  upon  a  man  after  he  is  full  of  sin, 
and  hath  pleased  himself  with  violence, 
and  revolving  only  by  a  natural  change 
from  sin  to  sorrow,  from  laughter  to  a 
groan,  from  sunshine  to  a  cloudy  day;  or, 
it  may  be,  the  good  man  hath  left  some  one 
sin  quite,  or  some  degrees  of  all  sin,  and 
then  the  conclusion  is  firm,  he  is  ''rectus  in 
curia,"  his  sins  are  pardoned,  he  was  in- 
deed in  an  evil  condition,  but  "  now  he  is 
purged,"  he "  is  sanctified"  and  clean. 
These  things  are  very  bad  :  but  it  is  much 
worse  that  men  should  continue  in  their 
an,  and  grow  old  in  it,  ani^  attVt^  ^\  ^^»x- 
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firmatioa,  aud  the  strength  of  habitual  wick- 
edness, and  grow  foud  of  it;  and  yet  think 
if  they  die,  their  account  stands  as  fair  in 
the  eyes  of  God's  mercy,  as  St  Peter's, 
after  his  tears  and  sorrow.  Our  sins  are 
not  pardoned  easily  and  quickly;  and  the 
longer  and  the  greater  hath  been  the  in- 
iquity, the  harder  and  more  difficult  and 
uncertain  is  the  pardon ;  it  is  a  great  pro- 
gress to  return  from  all  the  degrees  of  death 
to  life,  to  motion,  to  quickness^  to  purity, 
10  acceptation,  to  grace,  to  contention,  and 
growth  in  grace,  to  perseverance,  and  so  to 
pardon  :  for  pardon  stands  no  where  but  at 
the  gates  of  heaven.  It  is  a  great  mercy, 
that  signifies  a  final  and  universal  acquit- 
tance. Crod  sends  it  out  in  little  scrolls,  and 
excuses  you  from  falling  by  the  sword  of 
an  enemy,  or  the  secret  stroke  of  an  angel 
in  the  days  of  the  plague ;  but  these  are  but 
little  entertainments  and  enticings  of  our 
hopes  to  work  on  towards  the  great  pardon, 
which  is  registered  in  the  leaves. of  the  book 
of  life.  And  it  is  a#  mighty  folly  to  think, 
that  every  little  line  of  mercy  signifies  glory 
and  absolution  from  the  eternal  wrath  of 
God ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  wicked  men  are  unwilling  to  die;  it 
is  a  greater  wonder,  that  many  of  them  die 
witn  so  little  resentment  of  their  danger  and 
their  evil.  There  is  reason  for  them  to  trem- 
ble, when  the  Judge  summons  them  to  ap- 
pear. When  his  messenger  is  clothed  with 
horror,  and  speaks  in  thunder ;  when  their 
conscience  is  their  accuser,  and  their  accu- 
sation is  great,  and  their  bills  uncancelled, 
and  they  have  no  title  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
no  advocate,  no  excuse ;  when  God  is  their 
enemy,  and  Christ  is  the  injured  person,  and 
the  Spirit  is  grieved,  and  sickness  and  death 
come  to  plead  God's  cause  against  the  man; 
then  there  is  reason,  that  the  natural  fears 
of  death  should  be  high  and  pungent,  and 
those  natural  fears  increased  by  the  reason- 
able and  certain  expectations  of  that  anger, 
which  God  hath  laid  up  in  heaven  for  ever, 
to  consume  and  destroy  his  enemies. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  upon  how 
trifling  and  inconsiderable  grounds  most  men 
hope  for  pardon,  (if  at  least  that  may  be 
called  hope,  which  is  nothing  but  a  careless 
boldness,  and  an  unreasonable  wilful  confi- 
dence,) we  shall  see  much  cause  to  pity 
very  many,  ^ho  are  going  merrily  to  a  sad 
and  intolerabjp  death.  Pardon  of  sins  is  a 
mercy,  which  Christ  purchased  with  his 
dearest  blood,  which  he  ministers  to  us  upon 
eoadJtioDfi  of  an  inGniie  kindness,  but  yet  of 


great  holiness  and  obedience,  and  an  active 
living  faith ;  it  is  a  grace,  that  the  most  holy 
persons  beg  of  God  with  mighty  passion, 
and  labour  for  with  a  great  diligence,  and 
expect  with  trembling  fears,  and  concerning 
it  many  times  suffer  sadnesses  with  uncertain 
souls,  and  receive  it  by  degrees,   and  r 
enters  upon  them  by  little  portions,  and  ic  is 
broken  as  their  sighs  and  sleeps.    But  so 
have  I  seen  the  returning  sea  enter  upon  the 
strand ;  and  the  waters,  rolling  towards  the 
shore,  throw  up  little  portions  of  the  tide, 
and  retire  as  if  nature  meant  to  play,  and 
not  to  change  the  abode  of  waters ;   but 
still    the    flood   crept   by   little   sleppings, 
and  invaded  more  by  his  progressions  than 
he  lost  by   his  retreat:   and  having  told 
the  number  of  its  steps,  it  possesses  its  new 
portion  till  the  angel  calls  it  back,  that  it  may 
leave  its  unfaithful  dwelling  of  tbe  sand :  so 
is  the  pardon  of  our  sins ;  it  comes  by  slow 
motions,  and  first  quits  a  present  death,  and 
turns,  it  may  be,  into  a  sharp  sickness ;  and 
if  that  sickness  prove  not  health  to  the  soul, 
it  washes  off,  and,  it  may  be,  will  dash 
against  the  rock  again,  and  proceed  to  take 
off  the  several  instances  of  anger  and  the 
periods  of  wrath,  but  all  this  while  it  is  un- 
certain concerning  our  final  interest,  whether 
it  be  ebb  or  flood :  and  every  hearty  prayer, 
and  every  bountiful  alms,  still  enlarges  the 
pardon,  or  adds  a  degree  of   probability 
and  hope ;  and  then  a  drunken  meeting,  or 
a  covetous  desire,  or  an  act  of  lust,  or  looser 
swearing,  idle  talk,  or  neglect  of  religion, 
makes  the  pardon  retire ;  and  while  it  is  dis- 
puted between  Christ  and  Christ's  enemy, 
who  shall  be  Lord,  the  pardon  fluctuates 
like  the  wave,  striving  to  climb  the  rock,  and 
is  washed  off  like  its  own  retinue,  and  it 
gets  possession  by  time  and  uncertainty,  by 
difficulty  and  the  degrees  of  a  hard  progres- 
sion.   When  David  had  sinned  but  in   one 
instance,  interrupting  the  course  of  a  holy 
life  by  one  sad  calamity,  it  pleased   God 
to  pardon  him;  but  see  upon  what  hard 
terms:  he  prayed  long   and   violently,  he 
wept  sore,  he  was  humbled  in  sack-cloth 
and  ashes,  he  ate  the  bread  of  affliction  and 
drank  his  bottle  of  tears ;  he  lost  his  princely 
spirit,  and  had  an  amazed  conscience;  he 
suffered  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  s weird 
never  did  depart  from  his  house:  his  son 
rebelled,  and  his  kingdom  revolted  ;    he  fled 
on   foot,  and  maintained  spies  against  his 
child ;    he  was  forced  to  send    an   army 
against  him  that  was  dearer  than  his  own 
eyes,  and  to  fight  against  him  whom  he 
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would  not  hurt  for  all  the  riches  of  Syria 
and  Egypt;  his  concubines  were  defiled  by 
an  incestuous  mixture^  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
before  all  Israel ;  and  his  child,  that  was  the 
fruit  of  sin,  after  a  seren  day's  ferer,  died, 
and  left  him  nothing  of  his  sin  to  show,  but 
sorrow,  and  the  scourges  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance ;  and  after  all  this,  God  pardoned  him 
finally,  because  he  was  forever  sorrowful,  and 
never  did  the  sin  again.  He  that  hath  sin- 
ned a  thousand  times  for  David's  once, 
is  too  confident  if  he  thinks  that  all  his  shall 
be  pardoned  at  a  less  rate  than  was  used  to 
expiate  that  one  mischief  of  the  religious 
king:  "the  Son  of  David"  died  for  his 
father  David,  as  well  as  he  did  for  us; 
he  was  ^'  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;"  and  yet  the  death,  and  that 
relation,  and  all  the  heap  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vours, which  crowned  David  with  a  circle 
richer  than  the  royal  diadem,  could  not  ex- 
empt him  from  the  portion  of  sinners,  when 
he  descended  into  their  poUations,  I  pray 
God  we  may  find  the  "  sure  mercies  of  Da- 
vid," and  may  have  oiur  portion  in  the  re- 
demption wrought  by  the  "  Son  of  David  ;" 
but  we  are  to  expect  it  upon  such  terms  as 
are  .revealed,  such  which  include  time,  and 
labour,  and  uncertainty,  and  watchfulness, 
and  fear,  and  holy  living.  But  it  is  a  sad 
observation,  that  the  case  of  pardon  of  sins  is 
so  administered,  that  they  that  are  most  sure 
of  it,  have  the  greatest  fears  concerning  it;  and 
they  to  whom  it  doth  not  belong  at  all,  are  as 
confident  as  children  and  fools,  who  believe 
every  thing  they  have  a  mind  to,  not  because 
they  have  reason  so  to  do,  but  because  with- 
out it  they  are  presently  miserable.  The  god- 
ly and  holy  persons  of  the  church  "  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;" 
and  the  wicked  go  to  destruction  with  gaiety 
and  confidence :  these  men  think  all  is  well, 
while  they  are  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness; " 
and  good  men  are  tossed  in  *&  tempest,  crying 
and  praying  for  a  safeconduo  ;  and  the  sighs 
of  their  fears,  and  the  wind  of  their  prayers, 
waft  them  safely  to  their  port.  Pardon  of  sins 
is  m  t  easily  obtained ;  because  they  who  only 
certainly  can  receive  it,  find^difiiculty,  and 
danger,  and  fears,  in  the  obtaining  it;  and 
therefore,  their  case  is  pitiable  and  deplora- 
Ue,  who,  when  they  have  least  reason  to 
expect  pardon,  yet  are  mcst  confident 
and  careless. 

But  because  there  are  sorrows  on  one 
tide,  and  dangers  on  the  other,  and  tempta- 
tions on  both  sides,  it  will  concern  all  sorts 
of  men  to  know  when  their  sins  are  par- 


doned. For  then,  when  they  can  perceive 
their  signs  certain  and  evident,  they  may 
rest  in  their  expectations  of  the  Divine 
mercies;  when  they  cannot  see  the  signs, 
they  may  leave  their  confidence,  and  change 
it  into  repentance,  and  watchfulness,  and 
stricter  observation ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  I 
shall  tell  you  that  which  shall  never  fail  you ; 
a  certain  sign  that  you  may  know  whether 
or  no,  and  when,  and  in  what  degree,  your 
persons  are  pardoned. 

1 .  I  shall  not  consider  the  evils  of  sin  by 
any  metaphysical  and  abstracted  efiects,  but 
by  sensible,  real,  and  material.  He  that  re- 
venges himself  of  another,  does  something 
that  will  make  his  enemy  grieve,  something 
that  shall  displease  the  offender  as  much  as 
sin  did  the  offended ;  and  therefore,  all  the 
evils  of  sins  are  such  as  relate  to  us,  and 
are  to  be  estimated  by  our  apprehensions. 
Sin  makes  God  angry ;  and  God's  anger,  if 
it  be  not  turned  aside,  will  make  us  misera- 
ble and  accursed ;  and  therefore,  in  propor- 
tion to  this  we  are  to  reckon  the  propor- 
tion of  God's  mercy  in  forgiveness,  or  his 
anger  in  retaining. 

2.  Sin  hath  obliged  us  to  suffer  many 
evils,  even  whatsoever  the  anger  of  God  b 
pleased  to  inflict;  sickness  and  dishonour, 
poverty  and  shame,  a  caitiff  spirit  and  a 
guilty  conscience,  famine  and  war,  plague 
and  pestilence,  sudden  death  and  a  short 
life,  temporal  death  or  death  eternal,  accord 
ing  as  God  in  the  several  covenants  of  the 
law  and  gospel  hath  expressed. 

3.  For  in  the  law  of  Moses,  sin  bound 
them  to  nothing  but  temporal  evils,  but 
they  were  sore,  and  heavy,  and  many ;  but 
these  only  there  were  threatened:  in  the 
gospel,  Christ  added  the  menaces  of  evils 
spiritual  and  eternal. 

4.  The  great 'evil  of  the  Jews  was  their 
abscission  and  cutting  off  from  being  God's 
people,  to  which  eternal  damnation  answers 
amongst  us ;  and  as  sickness,  and  war,  and 
other  intermedial  evils,  were  lesser  strokes, 
in  order  to  ^he  final  anger  of  God  against 
their  nation ;  so  are  these  and  spiritual  evils 
intermedial,  in  order  to  the  eternal  destruc- 
tion of  sinning  and  unrepenting  Christians. 

5.  When  God  had  visited  any  of  the 
sinners  of  Israel  with  a  grievous  sicsness, 
then  they  lay  under  the  evil  of  their  sin, 
and  were  not  pardoned  till  God  took  away 
the  sickness ;  but  the  taking  the  evil  away, 
the  evil  of  the  punishment,  was  the  pardon 
of  the  sin ;  "  to  pardon  tne  sin  is  to  spare 
the  sinner:**  and  ih\a  appe«x«\  Vot  ^viVvci 
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Christ  had    said  to  the  man  sick  of   the 
palsy,  *'  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"* 
the   Pharisees  accused   him  of  hlasphemy, 
because  none  had  power  to  forgive  sins  but 
God  only  ;  Christ  to  vindicate  himself,  gives 
them  an  ocular  demonstration,  and  proves 
his  words :    "  That  ye  may  know,  the  Son 
of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins, 
he  saith  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  Arise, 
and  walk ;"    tnen  he  pardoned    the  sin, 
when  he  took  away  the  sickness,  and  proved 
the  power  by  reducing  it  to  act :  for  if  par- 
don of  sins  be  any  thing  else,  it  must  be 
easier  or  harder:  if  it  be  easier,  then  sin 
hath  not  so  much  evil  in  it  as  a  sickness, 
whicn  no  religion  as  yet  ever  taught :  if  it  be 
harder,  then  Christ's  power  to  do  that  which 
was  harder,  could  not  be  proved  by  doing 
that  which  was  easier.     It  remains,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  take  the 
punishment  away,  as  to  procure  or  give  the 
pardon ;  because,  as  the  retaining  the  sin 
was  an  obligation  to  the  evil  of  punishment, 
80  the  remitting  the  sin  is  the  disobliging  to 
Its  penalty.  So  far  then  the  case  is  manifest. 
6.    The  next  step  is  this ;   that,  ahhough 
in   tne  gospel  Grod  punishes  sinners  with 
temporal  judgmentSv  and  sicknesses,  and 
deaths,  witn  sad  accidents,  and  evil  angels, 
and  messengers  of  wrath ;  yet  besides  these 
lesser  strokes,  he  hath  scorpions  to  chastise, 
and  loads  of  worse  evils  to  oppress  the  diso- 
bedient: he  punishes  one  sin  with  another, 
vile  acts  with  evil  habits,  these  with  a  hard 
heart,  and  this  with  obstinacy,  and  obstinacy 
with   impenitenqe,  and   impenitence   with 
damnation.    Now,   because  the  worst  of 
evils  which  are  threatened  to  us,  are  such 
which  consign  to  hell  by  persevering  in  sin, 
as  Grod  takes  off  our  love  and  our  affections, 
our  relations  and  bondage  under  sin,  just  in 
the  same  degree  he  pardons  us ;  because  the 
punishment  of  sin  being  taken  off  and  par- 
doned, there  can  remain  no  guilL  Guiltiness 
is  an  insignificant  word,  if  there  be  no  obli- 
gation to  punishment.      Since,  therefore, 
spiritual  evils,  and  progressions  in  sin,   and 
the  spirit  of  reprobation,  and  impenitence, 
and  accursed  habits,  and  perseverance  in 
iniquity,  are  the  worst  of  evils;  when  these 
are  taken  off,  the  sin  hath  lost  its  venom  and 
appendant  curse :  for  sin  passes  on  to  eternal 
death  only  by  the  line  of  inpenitence,  and  it 
can  never  carry  us  to  hell,  if  we  repent 
timely  and  effectually ;   in  the  same  degree, 
therefore,   that  any  man  leaves  his  sin,  just 

^Matt.  ix.  2. 


in  the  same  degree  he  is  pardoned,  and 
he  is  sure  of  it :  for  although  curing  the  tem- 
poral evil  was  the  pardon  of  sins  among 
the  Jews,  yet  we  must  reckon  our  pardon 
by  curing  the  spiritual.    If  I  have  sinned 
against  God  in  the  shameful  crime  of  lust, 
then  God  hath  pardoned  my  sins,  when, 
upon  my  repentance  and  prayers,  he   hath 
given  me  the  grace  of  chastity.    My  drunk- 
enness is  forgiven  when  I  have  acquired  the 
grace  of  temperance,  and  a  sober  spirit  My 
covetousness  shall  no  more  be  a  damning  sin, 
when  I  have  a  loving  and  charitable  spirit; 
loving  to  do  good,  and  despising  the  world : 
for  every  further  degree  of  sin  being  a  near- 
er step  to  hell,  and  by  consequence  the  worst 
punishment  of  sin,  it  follows  inevitably, 
that  according  as  we  are  put  into  a  contrary 
state,  so  are  our  degrees  of  pardon,   and 
the  worst  punishment  is  already  taken  off. — 
And,  therefore,  we  shall  find,  that  the  great 
blessing,  and  pardon,  and  redemption,  which 
Christ  wrought  for  us,  is  called  "  sanctifica- 
tion,  holiness,"  and  ''  turning  us  away  from 
our  sins :"  so  St.  Peter;  •'  Ye  know  that  you 
were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversa- 
tion;"*  that  is  your  redemption,  that  is 
your  deliverance:    you  were  taken   from 
your  sinful  state ;  that  was  the  state  of  death, 
this  of  life  and  pardon;  and  therefore  they  are 
made  gynonynta  by  the  same  apostle ;  "Ac- 
cording as  his  Divine  power  hath  given  us  all 
things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness  :"t 
**  to  live"  and  "  to  be  godly,"  is  all  one ;  to 
remain  in  sin  and  abide  in  death,  is  all  one ; 
to  redeem  us  from  sin,  is  to  snatch  us  from 
hell ;  he  that  gives  us  godliness,  gives  us  life, 
and  that  supposes  the  pardon,  or  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rites  of  eternal  death  :    and  this 
was  the  conclusion  of  Sl  Peter's  sermon,  and 
the  sum  total  of  our  redemption  and  of  our 
pardon ;  "  God  having  raised  up  his  Son, 
sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every 
one  of  you  from  your  iniquity  ;"t  this  is  the 
end  of  Christ's  passion  and  bitter  death,  the 
purpose  of  all  his  and  all  our  preaching,  the 
effect  of  baptism,  purging,  washing,  sancti- 
fying ;    the  work  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper ;  and  the  same  body  that  was 
broken,  and  the  same  blood  that  was  shed  for 
our  redemption,  is  to  conform  us  into  his 
image  and  likeness  of  living  and  dying, 
of  doing  and  suffering.    The  case  is  plain  : 
just  as  we  leave  our  sins,  so  God's  wrath 
shall  be  taken  from  us ;  as  we  get  the  graces 
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eontiaiy  to  our  former  vices,  so  infallibly 
we  are  consigned  to  pardon.  If  therefore 
yoa  are  in  contestation  against  sin,  while 
you  dwell  in  difficulty  and  soraetimes  yield 
to  sin,  and  sometimes  overcome  it,  your 
pardon  is  uncertain,  and  is  not  discernible 
in  its  progress;  but  when  sin  is  mortified, 
and  your  lusts  are  dead,  and  under  the 
power  of  grace,  and  you  are  *'  led  by  the 
Spirit,"  all  your  fears  concerning  your  state 
of  pardon  are  causeless,  and  afflictive  with- 
oat  reason ;  but  so  long  as  you  live  at  the 
old  rate  of  lust  or  intemperance,  of  covetous- 
ness  or  ranity,  of  tyranny  or  oppression, 
of  carelessness  or  irreligion,  flatter  not  your- 
selves ;  you  have  no  more  reason  to  bope 
for  pardon  than  a  beggar  for  a  crown,  or  a 
condemned  oriminal  to  be  made  heir-ap- 
parent to  that  prince  whom  he  would 
traitorously  have  slain. 

4.  Th«y  have  great  reason  to  fear  con- 
cerning their  condition,  who  having  been 
in  the  state  of  grace,  who  having  begun  to 
lead  a  good  life,  and  given  their  names  to 
Ood  by  solemn  deliberate  acts  of  will  and 
understanding,  and  made  some  progress  in 
the  way  of  godliness,  if  they  shall  retire  to 
folly,  and  unravel  all  their  holy  vows,  and 
commit  those  evils,  from  which  they  for- 
merly ran  as  from  a  fire  or  inundation; 
their  case  liath  in  it  so  many  evils,  that 
they  hare  great  reason  to  fear  the  anger  of 
God,  and  concerning  the  final  issue  of  their 
soub.  Por  return  to  folly  hath  in  it  many 
evils  beyond  the  common  state  of  sin  and 
death  ;  and  such  evils,  which  are  most  con- 
trary to  the  hopes  of  pardon.  1.  He  that 
falls  back  into  those  sins  he  hath  repented 
of,  does  "grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by 
which  he  was  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion." Por  so  the  antithesis  is  plain  and 
obvious:  if  "at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner 
there  is  joy  before  the  beatified  spirits,  the 
angels  of  God,"  and  that  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  our  pardon  and  our  consignation  to 
felicity,  then  we  may  imagine  how  great  an 
cvd  it  is  to  "grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,"  who 
IS  greater  than  the  angels.  The  children 
of  Israel  were  carefully  warned,  that  they 
should  not  ofiend  the  angel :  "  Behold,  I 
send  an  angel  before  thee,  beware  of  him, 
ixid  obey  his  voice ;  provoke  him  not,  for 
he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions,"* 
that  is,'  he  will  not  spare  to  punish  you  if 
yoa  grieve  him :  much  greater  is  the  evil, 
if  we  grieve  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
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of  Grod,  who  IS  the  Prince  of  all  the  spirits : 
and  besides,  grieving  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
an  affection,  that  is  as  contrary  to  his  felicity 
as  lust  is  to  his  holiness ;  both  which  are 
essential  to  him.  "  Tristitia  enim  omnium 
spirituum  nequissima  est,  et  pessima  servis 
Dei,  et  omnius  spiritus  exterminat,  et 
cruciat  Spiritum  sanctum,"  said  Hennas: 
"  Sadness  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  God's 
servants;  if  you  grieve  God's  Spirit,  you 
cast  him  out;"  for  he  cannot  dwell  with 
sorrow  and  grieving;  unless  it  be  such  a 
sorrow,  which  by  the  way  of  virtue  passes 
on  to  joy  and  never-ceasing  felicity.  Now 
by  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  meant  those 
things  which  displease  him,  doing  unkind- 
ness  to  him ;  and  then  the  grief,  which 
cannot  in  proper  sense  seize  upon  him,  will 
in  certain  effects  return  upon  us :  "  Ita  enim 
dico  (said  Seneca) ;  sacer  intra  nos  Spiritus 
sedet,  bonorum  malorumque  nostrorum 
observator  et  custos;  hie  prout  a  nobis 
tractatus  est,  ita  nos  ipse  tractat :"  "  There 
is  a  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every  good  man, 
who  is  the  observer  and  guardian  of  all  our 
actions ;  and  as  we  treat  him,  'so  will  he 
u^at  us."  "Now  we  ought  to  treat  him 
sweetly  and  tenderly,  thankfully  and  with 
observation :  "  Deus  pnecepit,  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  utpote  pro  naturs  suae  bono 
tenerum  et  delicatum,  tranquillitate,  et  leni 
late,  et  quiete,  et  pace  traciare,'*  said  Ter 
tuUian  "de  Spectaculis. "  The  Spirit  of 
Grod  is  a  loving  and  kind  Spirit,  gentle  and 
easy,  chaste  and  pure,  righteous  and  peaca 
able ;  and  when  he  hath  done  so  much  foi 
us  as  to  wash  us  from  our  impurities,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  our  stains,  and  straighten 
our  obliquities,  and  to  instruct  our  igno- 
rances, and  to  snatch  us  from  an  intolerable 
death,  and  to  consign  us  to  the  day  of 
redemption,  that  is,  to  the  resurrection  of 
our  bodies  from  death,  corruption,  and  the 
dishonours  of  the  grave,  and  to  appease  all 
the  storms  and  uneasiness,  and  to  "  make 
us  free  as  the  sons  of  God,"  and  furnished 
with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom;  and  all  this 
with  innumerable  arts,  with  difficulty,  and 
in  despite  of  our  lusts  and  reluctances,  with 
parts  and  interrupted  steps,  with  waitings 
and  expectations,  with  watchfulness  and 
stratagems,  with  inspirations  and  collateral 
assbtances ;  after  all  this  grace,  and  bounty, 
and  diligence,  that  we  should  despite  this 
grace,  and  trample  upon  the  blessings,  and 
scorn  to  receive  life  at  so  great  an  expense^ 
and  love  of  God :  this  la  ao  gie^i  ^  V»&seti^s& 
and  unworthmess,  thai  b^  tEO\x\>>ix^  ^^ 
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tenderest  passions,  it  turns  into  the  most 
bitter  hostilities;  by  abusing  God's  love  it 
turns  into  jealousy,  and  rage,  and  indigna- 
tion. "  Go  and  sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse 
thing  happen  to  thee." 

2.  Falling  away  aAer  we  have  begun  to 
live  well,  is  a  great  cause  of  fear ;  because 
there  is  added,  to  it  the  circumstance  of  in- 
excusableness.  The  man  hath  been  ftiught 
the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
his  understanding  hath  been  instructed ;  he 
hath  tasted  the  pleasures  of  the  kingdom, 
and  therefore  his  will  hath  been  sufficiently 
entertained.  He  was  entered  into  the  state 
of  life,  and  "renounced  the  ways  of  death ; 
his  sin  begai  \c  be  pardoned,  and  kis  lusts 
to  be  crucified ,  he  felt  the  pleasures  of 
victory,  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
therefore  fell  away,  not  only  against  his 
reason,  but  also  against  his  interest ;  and  to 
such  a  person  the  questions  of  his  soul  have 
been  so  perfectly  stated,  and  his  prejudices 
and  enviable  abuses  so  clearly  taken  off, 
and  he  was  so  made  to  view  the  paths  of 
life  and  death,  that  if  he  chooses  the  way 
of  sin  again,  it  must  be,  not  by  weakness, 
or  the  infelicity  of  his  breeding,  or  the 
weakness  of  his  understanding,  but  a  direct 
preference  or  prelation,  a  preferring  sin 
before  grace,  the  spirit  of  lust  before 
ilie  purities  of  the  soul,  the  madness  of 
drunkenness  before  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit, 
money  before  our  friend,  and  above  our 
religion,  and  heaven,  and  God  himself. 
This  man  is  not  to  be  pitied  upon  pretence 
that  he  is  betrayed;  or  to  be  relieved,  be- 
cause he  is  oppressed  with  potent  enemies ; 
or  to  be  pardoned,  because  he  could  not 
help  it :  for  he  once  did  help  it,  he  did 
overcome  his  temptation,  and  choose  God, 
and  delight  in  virtue,  and  was  an  heir  of 
heaven,  and  was  a  conqueror  over  sin,  and 
delivered  from  death ;  and  he  may  do  so 
still,  and  God's  grace  is  upon  him  more 
plentifully,  and  the  lust  does  not  tempt  so 
strongly;  and  if  it  did,  he  hath  more  power 
to  resist  it ;  and  therefore,  if  this  man  falls. 
It  is  because  he  wilfuUy  chooses  death,  it  is 
the  portion  that  he  loves  and  descends  mto 
with  willing  and  unpitied  steps.  ''Gluam 
vilis  facta  es,  nimis  iterans  vias  tuas !"  said 
God  to  Judah.* 

3.  He  that  returns  from  virtue  to  his  old 
vices,  is  forced  to  do  violence  to  his  own 
reason,  to  make  his  conscience  quiet:  he 
does  so  unreasonably,  so  against  all  his  fair 
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inducements,  so  against  his  reputation,  and 
the  principles  of  his  society,  so  against  his 
honour,  and  his  promises,  and  his  firmer 
discourses  and  his  doctrines;  his  censuring 
of  men  for  the  same  crimes,  and  the  bitter 
invectives  and  reproofs  which  in  the  days 
of  his  health  and  reason  he  used  against  his 
erring  brethren,  that  he  is  now  constrained 
to  answer  his  own  arguments,  he  is  en- 
tangled in  his  own  discourses,  he  is  ashamed 
with  his  former  conversation ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  against  him,  how  severely  he 
reproved  and  how  reasonably  he  chastised 
the  lust,  which  now  he  runs  to  in  despite 
of  himself  and  all  his  friends.  And  because 
this  is  his  condition,  he  hath  no  way  left 
him,  but  either  to  be  impudent,  which  is 
hard  for  him  at  first;  it  being  too  big  a 
natural  change  to  pass  suddenly  from  grace 
to  immodest  circumstances  and  hardnesses 
of  face  and  heart:  or  else,  therefore,  he 
must  entertain  new  principles,  and  apply 
his  mind  to  believe  a  lie ;  and  then  begins 
to  argue,  "  There  is  no  necessity  of  being 
so  severe  in  my  life ;  greater  sinners  than  I 
have  been  saved ;  God's  mercies  are  greater 
than  aU  the  sins  of  man ;  Christ  died  for  us, 
and  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  sin  this  sin, 
what  ease  have  I  by  his  death?  or.  This 
sin  is  necessary,  and  I  cannot  avoid  it ;  or. 
It  IS  questionable,  whether  this  sin  be  of 
so  deep  a  dye  as  is  pretended;  or.  Flesh 
and  blood  is  always  with  me,  and  I  cannot 
shake  it  off;  or.  There  are  some  sects  of 
Christians  that  do  allow  it,  or,  if  they  <& 
not,  yet  they  declare  it  easy  pardonable, 
upon  no  hard  terms,  and  very  reconcilable 
with  the  hopes  of  heaven ;  or.  The  Scrip- 
4ures  are  not  rightly  understood  in  their 
pretended  condemnations;  or  else.  Other 
men  do  as  bad  as  this,  and  there  is  not  one 
in  ten  thousand  but  hath  his  private  retire- 
ments from  virtue;  or  else.  When  I  am 
old,  this  sin  will  leave  me,  and  God  is  very 
pitiful  to  mankind." — But  while  the  num^ 
like  an  entangled  bird,  flutters  in  the  net, 
and  wildly  discomposes  that  which  should 
support  him,  and  that  which  holds  him, 
the  net  and  his  own  wings,  that  is,  the  laws 
of  God  and  his  own  conscience  and  per- 
suasion, he  is  resolved  to  do  the  thing,  and 
seeks  excuses  afterward ;  and  when  he  hath 
found  out  a  fig-leaved  apron  that  he  could 
put  on,  or  a  cover  for  his  eyes,  that  he  may 
not  see  his  own  deformity,  then  he  fortifies 
his  error  with  irresolution  and  inconsiderir 
tion;  and  he  believes  it,  because  he  will; 
and  he  will,  because  it  serves  his  ttun: 
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then  he  is  entered  upon  his  state  of  fear ; 
and  if  he  does  not  fear  concerning  himself, 
jei  his  condition  is  fearful,  and  the  man 
hath  fotv d&>xifiov,  ''a  reprobate  mind,"  that 
IS,  m  judgment  corrupted  by  lust :  Tice  hath 
abused  his  reasoning,  and  if  Grod  proceeds 
in  the  man's  method,  and  lets  him  alone  in 
his  course,  and  gives  him  orer  to  believe  a 
lie,  so  that  he  shall  caU  good  evil,  and  evil 
good,  and  come  to  be  heartily  persuaded 
that  his  excuses  are  reasonable,  and  his 
prefences  fair, — ^then  the  man  is  desperately 
undone  "  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
him.^  as  St.  Paul  describes  his  condition ; 
"  his  heart  is  blind,  he  is  past  feeling,  his 
onderstanding  is  darkened ;"  then  he  may 
"walk  in  the  vanity  of  his  mind,"  and 
''give  himself  over  to  lasciviousness,"  and 
shall  "work  all  ancleanness  with  greedi- 
ness ;"*  then  he  heeds  no  greater  misery : 
this  is  the  state  of  evil,  which  his  fear  ought 
to  have  prevented,  but  now  it  is  past  fear, 
tnd  is  to  be  recovered  with  sorrow,  or  else 
to  be  run  through,  till  death  and  hell  are 
becooie  his  portion ;  *'  fiunt  novissima  illius 
pejora  prioribus;"  ''His  latter  end  is  worse 
than  his  beginning,  "f 

4.  Besides  all  this,  it  might  easily  be 
added,  that  be  that  falls  from  virtue  to  vice 
again,  adds  the  circumstance  of  ingratitude 
10  his  load  of  sins ;  he  sins  against  God's 
mercy,  and  puts  out  his  own  eyes^  he 
strives  to  unlearn  what  with  labour  he  hath 
purchased,  and  despises  the  trouble  of  his 
holy  days,  and  throws  away  the  reward  of 
virtue  for  an  interest,  which  himself  despised 
the  first  day  in  which  he  began  to  take  sober 
counaeb;  he  throws  himself  back  in  the 
accounts  of  eternity,  and  slides  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  from  whence  with  sweat  and 
labour  of  his  hands  and  knees  he  had  long 
been  creeping ;  he  descends  from  the  spirit 
to  the  flesh,  from  honour  to  dishonour, 
from  wise  principles  to  unthrifty  practices ; 
like  one  of  "the  vainer  fellows,"  who 
grows  a  fool,  and  a  prodigal,  and  a  beggar, 
because  he  delights  in  inconsideration,  in 
madnesa  of  drunkenness,  and  the  quiet  of  a 
hzy  and  unprofitable  life.  So  that  this 
man  hath  great  cause  to  fear;  and,  if  he 
<ioes,  his  fear  is  as  the  fear  of  enemies  and 
not  sons :  I  do  not  say,  that  it  is  a  fear  that 
it  displeasing  to  God ;  but  it  is  such  a  one, 
u  may  arrive  at  goodness,  and  the  fear  of 
sons,  if  it  be  rightly  managed. 


J  For  we  must  know,  tha*  no  fear  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God ;  no  fear  ol  itself,  whether 
it  be  fear  of  punishment,  or  fear  to  offend  ; 
the  "  fear  of  servants,"  or  the  "  fear  of 
sons :"  but  the  effects  of  fear  do  distinguish 
the  man,  and  are  to  be  entertained  or  re- 
jected accordingly.  If  a  servile  fear  makes 
us  to  remove  our  sins,  and  so  passes  us 
towards  our  pardon,  and  the  receiving  such 
graces  which  may  endear  our  duty  and 
oblige  our  affection ;  that  fear  is  imperfect, 
but  not  criminal ;  it  is  "  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,"  and  the  first  introduction  to  it; 
but  if  that  fear  sits  still,  or  rests  in  a  servile 
mind,  or  a  hatred  of  God,  or  speaking  evil 
things  concerning  him,  or  unwillingness  to 
do  our  duty,  that  which  at  first  was  indif- 
ferent, or  at  the  worst  imperfect,  proves 
miserable  and  malicious ;  so  we  do  our 
duty,  it  is  no  matter  upon  what  principles 
we  do  it;  it  is  no  matter  where  we  begin,  so 
from  that  beginning  we  pass  on  to  duties 
and  perfection.  If  we  fear  Grod  as  an 
enemy,  an  enemy  of  our  sins,  and  of  our 
persons  for  their  sakes,  as  yet  this  fear  is 
but  a  servile  fear ;  it  cannot  be  a  filial  fear, 
since  we  ourselves  are  not  sons ;  but  if  this 
servile  fear  makes  us  to  desire  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  that  he  may  no  longer  stay  at 
enmity  with  us,  from  this  fear  we  shall 
soon  pass  to  carefulness,  from  carefulness  to 
love,  from  love  to  diligence,  from  dib'gence  to 
perfection;  and  the  enemies  shall  become 
servants,  and  the  servants  shall  become 
adopted  sons,  and  pass  into  the  society  and 
the  participation  of  the  inheritance  of  Jesus : 
for  this  fear  is  also  reverence,  and  then  our 
God,  instead  of  being  "  a  consuming  fire,^ 
shall  become  to  us  the  circle  of  a  glorious 
crown,  and  a  globe  of  eternal  light. 


•  Epbes.  iv.  17,  18.     t  Matt.  ziL  45.     Vide  2 
PctiLso. 
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I  AM  now  to  give  account  concerning  the 
excess  of  fear,  not  directly  and  abstract- 
edly, as  it  is  a  passion,  but  as  it  is  subjected 
in  religion,  and  degenerates  into  supersti- 
tion :  for  so  among  the  Greeks,  fear  is  the 
ingredient  and  half  of  the  constitution  of 
that  folly ;  ^tatZtufiwia,  ^o^sta,  said  Hesy- 
chius,  "  it  is  a  fear  of  God."  A««yt&ufudr, 
6ttXos,  that  is  more ;  it  is  a  timotow^n^^^  *> 
"the  superstitious  man  \a  a![i«^  ol  >)\^ 
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gc»ds/.'  (said  the  etymologist,)  Sfdu^  tuvf 
Oiovi  MdTUp  tovi  tvpdwovif  '*  fearing  of  God, 
as  if  he  were  a  tyrant,"  and  an  unreasonable 
c'xacter  of  duty  upon  unequal  termSi  and 
disproportionabie,  impossible  degrees,  and 
unreasonable,  and  great  and  little  instances. 

1 .  But  this  fear  some  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers thought  unreasonable  in  all  cases, 
even  towards  God  himself;  and  it  was  a 
branch  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  God 
meddled  not  with  any  thing  below,  and 
was  to  be  loved  and  admired,  but  not  feared 
at  all;  and  therefore  they  taught  men 
neither  to  fear  death,  nor  to  fear  punishment 
after  death,  nor  any  displeasure  of  God : 
''His  terroribus  ab  Epicuro  soluti  non 
metuimus  Deos,"  said  Cicero  ;*  and  thence 
came  this  acceptation  of  the  word,  that 
superstition  should  signify  ''an  unreason- 
able fear  of  God  :"  it  is  true,  he  and  all  his 
scholars  extended  the  c^tse  beyond  the  mea- 
sure, and  made  all  fear  unreasonable ;  but 
then  if  we,  upon  grounds  of  reason  and 
Divine  revelation,  shall  better  discern  the 
measure  of  the  fear  of  God;  whatsoever 
fear  we  find  to  be  unreasonable,  we  may  by 
the  same  reason  call  it  superstition,  and 
reckon  it  criminal,  as  they  did  all  fear;  that 
it  may  be  called  superstition,  their  authority 
is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  grammar  of  the 
appellative;  and  that  it  is  criminal,  we  shall 
derive  from  belter  principles. 

But,  besides  this,  there  was  another  part 
of  its  definition,  ^naiBai^v,  6  fa  sliuikak 
fffjSiop*  iiZuO^joDjitftfji,  **  The  Superstitious  man 
is  also  an  idolater,"  htoJoq  ytapa  ^£ov(,  '*  one 
that  is  afraid  of  something  besides  God." 
The  Latins,  according  to  their  custom,  imi- 
tatiog  the  Greeks  in  all  their  learned  notices 
of  things,  had  also  the  same  conception  of 
this,  and  by  their  word  gttpentUio  under- 
stood **  the  worship  of  demons,"  or  separate 
spirits ;  by  which  they  meant,  either  their 
minores  deoi,  or  else  their  f  pwo;  artoBiuSiirtai, 
"their  braver  personages,  whose  souls  were 
supposed  to  live  after  death ;"  the  fault  of 
this  was  the  object  of  their  religion ;  they 
gave  a  worship  or  a  fear  to  whom  it  was 
not  due;  for  whenever  they  worshipped  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  never 
called  that  superstition  in  an  evil  sense, 
except  the  *A^o»,  *'they  that  believed  there 
was  no  God  at  all."  Hence  came  the  ety- 
mology of  superstition :  it  was  a  worshipping 
or  fearing  the  spirits  of  their  dead  heroes, 
'•guos  superstites  credebant,"  *'whom  they 
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thought  to  be  alive^'  after  their  a«toSHtOH%  ot 
deification,  *'  quos  superstantes  credebant^'' 
'*  standing  in  places  and  thrones  above  us ; 
and  it  alludes  to  that  admirable  descriptioo 
of  old  oge,  which  Solomon  made  beyond  aU 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
"  Also  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is 
high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way  ;"* 
intimating  the  weakness  of  old  persons, 
who,  if  ever  they  have  been  religious^  are 
apt  to  be  abused  into  superstition ;  they  are 
"afraid  of  that  which  is  high;"  that  is,  of 
spirits,  and  separate  souls  of  tno!»e  excellent 
beings,  which  dwell  in  the  regions  above; 
meaning,  that  then  they  are  superstitions. 
However,  fear  is  most  commonly  its  prin- 
ciple, always  its  ingredient.  For  if  it  enter 
first  by  credulity  and  a  weak  persuasion,  yet 
it  becomes  incorporated  into  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  thought  necessary,  and  the  action 
it  persuades  to,  dares  not  be  omitted,  for 
fear  of  evil  themselves  dream  of;  upon  this 
account  the  sin  is  reducible  to  two  heads: 
the  1.  is  superstition  of  an  undue  object ;  2. 
superstition  of  an  undue  expression  to  a 
right  object. 

1.  Superstition  of  an  undue  object,  is  that 
which  the  etymologist  calls  tui^  tMum 
aipaiffia,  "the  worshipping  of  idols;  the 
Scripture  adds  ^tw  &uftonoc$,  "  a  sacrificing 
to  demons,"  in  St.  Paul,t  and  in  Baruch  4 
where,  although  we  usually  read  it  "  sacri- 
ficing to  devils,"  yet  it  was  but  accidental 
that  they  were  such ;  for  those  indeed  were 
evil  spirits  who  had  seduced  them,  and 
tempted  them  to  such  ungodly  rites ;  (and 
yet  they  who  were  of  the  Pythagorean  sect, 
pretended  a  more  holy  worship,  and  did 
their  devotion  to  angels);  but  whosoever 
shall  worship  angels,  do  the  same  thing; 
they  worshipped  them  because  they  are 
good  and  powerful,  as  the  Gentiles  dlid  the 
devils,  whom  they  thought  so;  and  the 
error  which  the  apostle  reproves,  was  not 
in  matter  of  judgment,  in  mistaking  lad 
angels  for  good,  but  in  matter  of  manners 
and  choice;  they  mistook  the  creature  for 
the  Creator;  and  therefore,  it  is  more  fuDy 
expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  a  general  signifi- 
cation, "they  worshipped  the  creature,'' 
napa  tw  xtCaaa^ta,  "besides  the  Creator ;"i 
so  it  should  be  read ;  if  we  worship  any 
creature  besides  God,  worshipping  so  as 
the  worship  of  him  becomes  a  part  of  re- 
ligion, it  is  also  a  direct  superstition ;  but» 
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amoeming  this  part  of  superstition,  I  shall 
not  troable  this  discourse^  because  I  know 
DO  Christians  Uamable  in  this  particular 
but  the  church  of  Rome»  and  they  that 
communicate  with  her  in  the  worshipping 
of  images,  of  angels,  and  saints,  burning 
lights  and  perfumes  to  them,  making  offer- 
ings, confidences,  advocations,  and  vows  to 
them;  and  direct  and  solenm ' Divine  wor- 
shipping the  symbob  of  bread  and  wine, 
when  they  are.  consecrated  in  the  holy 
sacrament  These  are  direct  superstition, 
as  the  word  is  used  by  all  authors,  profane 
and  sacred,  and  are  of  such  evil  report,  that 
wherever  the  word  superstition  does  signify 
any  thing  criminal,  these  instances  must 
come  under  the  definition  of  it    They  are 

a  **  cultus  superstitum"  a  "  cultus  daemo- 
num ;"  and  therefore,  besides  that  they  have 
iSmt  Slfyxw,  "a  proper  reproof*  in  Christian 
religion,  are  condemned  by  all  wise  men 
which  call  superstition  criminal. 

But  as  it  is  superstition  to  worship  any 
thing  ftapa  «^  xnooyfa,  "  besides  the  Crea- 
tor;" so  it  is  superstition  to  worship  God  ttapa 
t9  n0XKF'^»  Ttapa,  to  ftpiru»9  Ka^  o  6tt,  "other- 
wise than  is  decent,  proportionable,  or  de- 
imbed."  Every  inordination  of  religion, 
that  is  not  in  defect,  is  properly  called 
soperstition :  i  fup  twtt^  ^xo;  ef9  6  6i 
9twUifi4a9  x6kai  0foD,  said  Maximus  Tyrius ; 
"The  true  worshipper  is  a  lover  of  God, 
the  superstitious  roan  loves  him  not,  but 
flatters."  To  which  if  we  add,  that  fear, 
unreasonable  fear,  is  also  superstition,  and 
an  ingredient  in  its  definition,  we  are  taught 
by  this  word  to  signify  all  irregularity  and 
inordination  in  actions  of  religion.  The 
sum  is  this:  the  atheist  called  all  worship 
of  God  superstition ;  the  Epicurean  called 
all  fear  of  Grod  superstition,  but  did  not 
condemn  his  worship;  the  other  part  of 
wiae  men,  called  all  unreasonable  fear  and 
inordinate  worship  superstition,  but  did  not 
condemn  all  fear :  but  the  Christian,  besides 
this,  calls  every  error  in  worship,  in  the 
manner,  or  excess,  by  this  name,  and  con- 
demns it 

Now  because  the  three  great  actions  of 
religion  are,  "  to  worship  God,"  "  to  fear 
God,"  and  ^'to  trust  in  him,"  by  the  in- 
oidinatidn  of  these  three  actions,  we  may 
reckon  three  sorts  of  this  crime;  "the  excess 
of  fear,"  and  "  the  obliquity  in  trust,"  and 
"  the  errors  in  worship,"  are  the  three  sorts 
of  raperstition :  the  first  of  which  is  only 
pertinent  to  oarpifegeat  eonaidention. 


A,  Fear  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  as 
being  the  God  of  power  and  justice,  the 
great   Judge    of  heaven    and    earth,    the 
avenger  of  the  cause  of  widows,  the  patron 
of  the  poor,  and  the  advocate  of  the  op- 
pressed, a  mighty  God  and  terrible :  and  so 
essential  an  enemy  to  sin,  that  he  spared . 
not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  over  to 
death,  and  to  become  a  sacrifice,  when  he 
took  upon  him  our  nature,  and  became  a 
person  obliged  for  our  guilt     Fear  is  the 
great  bridle  of  intemperance,  the  modesty 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  restraint  of  gaieties 
and  dissolutions ;  it  is  the  girdle  to  the  soul, 
and  the  handmaid  to  repentance ;  the  arrest 
of  sin,  and  the  cure  or  antidote  to  the  spirit 
of  reprobation ;  it  preserves  our  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  hinders 
our  single  actions  from  combining  to  sinful 
habits;  it  is  the  mother  of  consideration, 
and  the  nurse  of  sober  counsels ;  and  it  puts 
the  soul  to  fermentation  and  activity,  making 
it  to  pass  from  trembling  to  caution,  from 
caution  to  carefulness,  from  carefulness  to 
watchfulness,  from  thence  to  prudence;  and, 
by  the  gates  and  progresses  of  repentance, 
it  leads  the  soul  on  to  love,  and  to  felicity, 
and  to  joys  in  God,  t()at  shall  never  cease 
again.    Fear  is  the  guard  of  a  man  in  the 
days  of  prosperity  ;  and  it  stands  upon  the 
watch-towers  and    spies   the  approaching 
danger,  and  giVes  warning  to  them  that 
laugh  loud  and  feast  in  the  chambers  of 
rejoicing,  where  a  man  cannot  consider  by 
reason  of  the  noises  of  wine,  and  jest,  and 
music:   and  if  prudence  takes  it  by  the 
hand,  and  leads  it  on  to  duty^  it  is  a  state 
of  grace,  and  a  universal    instrument  to 
infant  religion,  and  the  only  security  of  the 
less  perfect  persons ;  and,  in  all  senses,  is 
that  homage  we  owe  to  God,  who  sends  oAen 
to  demand  it,  even  then,  when  he  speaks  in 
thunder,  or  smites  by  a  plague,  or  awakens 
us  by  threatenings,  or  discomposes  our  easi- 
ness by  sad  thoughts,  and  tender  eyes,  and 
fearful  hearts,  and  trembling  considerations. 
But  this  so  excellent  grace  is  soon  abused 
in  the  best  and  most  tender  spirits  ;  in  those 
who  are  softened  by  nature  and  by  religion, 
by  infelicities  or  cares,  by  sudden  accidents 
or  a  sad  soul :  and  the  devil  observing  that 
fear,  like  spare  diet,  starves  the  fevers  of 
lust,  and  quenches  tiie  flames  of  hell,  en- 
deavours to    heighten  this    abstinence  so 
much  as  to  starve  the  man,  and  break  the 
spirit  into  timorousness  and  scruple,  sadness 
and  unreasonable  lTemb\uig;B>  cted\i>it^  «cA 
(rifling   obserration,   aa«pic\oii  axi^di  l«iNi:> 
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accusations  of  God ;  and  then  vice,  being 
turned  out  at  the  gate,  returns  in  at  the 
postern,  and  does  the  work  of  hell  and  death 
by  running  too  inconsiderately  in  the  paths 
which  seem  to  lead  to  heaven.    But  so 
have  I  seen  a  harmless  dove,  made  dark 
with  an  artificial  night,  and  her  eyes  sealed 
and  locked  up  with  a  little  quill,  soaring 
upward  and  flying  with  amazement,  fear, 
and  an  undiscerning  wing;  she  made  to- 
wards heaven,  but  knew  not  that  she  was 
made  a  train  and  an  instrument,  to  teach 
her  enemy  to  prevail  upon  her  and  all  her 
defenceless  kindred:   so  is  a  superstitious 
man,  zealous  and  blind,  forward  and  mis- 
taken, he  runs  towards  heaven  as  he  thinks, 
but  he  chooses  foolish  paths ;  and  out  of 
fear  takes  any  thing  that  he  is  told;  or 
fancies  and    guesses  concerning  God    by 
measures  taken  from  his  own  diseases  and 
imperfections.    But  fear,  when  it  is  inordi- 
nate, is  never  a  good  counsellor,  nor  makes 
a  good  friend ;  and  he  that  fears  God  as  his 
enemy,  is  the  most  completely  miserable 
person  in  the  world.    For  if  he  with  reason 
believes  God  to  be  his  enemy,  then  the  man 
seeds  no  other  argument  to  prove  that  he 
is  undone  than  this,  that  the  fountain  of 
blessing  (in  this  state  in  which  the  man  is) 
will  never  issue  any  thing  upon  him  but 
cursings.     But  if  he  fears    this  without 
reason,  he  makes  his  fears  true  by  the  very 
suspicion  of  God,  doing  him  dishonour, 
and  then  doing  those  fond  and  trifling  acts 
of  jealousy,  which  will  make  God  to  be 
what  the  man  feared  he  already  was.    We 
do  not  know  Grod,  if  we  can  think  any  hard 
thing  concerning  him.    If  God  be  merciful, 
let  us  only  fear  to  ofiend  him ;  but  then  let 
us  never  be  fearful  that  he  will  destroy  us, 
when  we  are  careful  not  to  displease  him. 
There  are  some  persons  so  miserable  and 
scrupulous,  such  perpetual  tormentors  of 
themselves   with    unnecessary  fears,    that 
their  meat  and  drink  is  a  snare  to  their  eon- 
sciences;  if  they  eat,  they  fear  they  are 
gluttons;  if  they  fast,  they  fear  they  are 
hypocrites;    and    if    they   would    watch, 
they  complain  of  sleep  as  of  a  deadly  sin ; 
and    every    temptation,    though    resisted, 
makes  them  cry  for  pardon;    and  every 
anger  of  God  will  break  them  in  pieces. 

These  persons  do  not  believe  noble  things 
concerning  God ;  they  do  not  think  that  he 
is  as  ready  to  pardon  them,  as  they  are  to 
pardon  a  sinning  servant;  they  do  not 
believe  how  much  God  delights  in  mercy, 
nor  how  wise  he  is  to  coasider  and  to  make 


abatement  for  our  unavoidable  infirmities: 
they  make  judgment  of  themselves  by  the 
j  measures  of  an  angel,  and  take  the  account 
of  God  by  the  proportions  of  a  tyrant.    The 
best  that  can  be  said  concerning  such  per- 
sons is,  that  they  are  hugely  tempted,  ot 
hugely  ignorant.    For  though  "  ignorance,** 
is  by  some  persons  named  the  "  mother  of 
devotion ;"  yet,  if  it  falls  in  a  hard  ground, 
it  is  the  '^  mother  of  atheism :"  if  in  a  soft 
ground,  it  is  the  ''parent  of  superstition;'' 
but  if  it  proceeds  from  evil  or  mean  opinions 
of  God,  (as  such  scruples  and  unreasonable 
fears  do  many  times,)  it  is  an  evil  of  a  great 
impiety,  and  in  some  sense,  if  it  were  ia 
equal  degrees,  is  as  bad  as  atheism :  for  so 
he  that  says.  There  was  no  such  man  u 
Julius  Caesar,  does  him  less  displeasure,  than 
he  that  says.  There  was,  but  that  he  was  a 
tyrant,  and  a  bloody  parricide.    And  the 
Cimmerians  were  not  esteemed  impious  for 
S3tying,   that   there  was    no   sun    in  the 
heavens;   but  Anaxagoras  was  esteemed 
irreligious  for  saying,  the  sun  was  a  very 
stone :  and  though  to  deny  there  is  a  God 
is  a  high  impiety  and  intoleraUe,  yet  he 
says  worse  who,  believing  there  is  a  God, 
says.  He  delights  in  human  sacrifices,  in 
miseries  and  death,  in  tormenting  his  ser- 
vants, and  punishing  their  very  infelicities 
and  unavoidable  mischances.    To  be  God, 
and  to  be  essentially  and  infinitely  good,  is 
the  same  thing;  and  therefore,  to  deny 
either,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
crimes  in  the  world. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  that  is  afraid  of  God, 
cannot  in  that  disposition  love  him  at  all ; 
for  what  delight  is  there  in  that  religion, 
which  draws  me  to  the  altar  as  if  I  were 
going  to  be  sacrificed,  or  to  the  temple  as 
to  the  dens  of  bears  ?  '^  Oderunt  quos 
metuunt,  sed  colunt  tamen :"  **  Whom 
men  fear,  they  hate  certainly,  and  flatter 
readily,  and  worship  timorously ;"  and  he 
that  saw  Hermolaus  converse  with  Alex- 
ander, and  Pausanias  follow  Philip  the 
Macedonian,  or  Chsereas  kissing  the  feet 
of  Caius  Caligula,  would  have  observed 
how  sordid  men  are  made  with  fear,  and 
how  unhappy  and  how  hated  tyrants  are 
in  the  midst  of  those  acclamations,  which 
are  loud,  and  forced,  and  unnatural,  and 
without  love  or  fair  opinion.  And  there- 
fore, although  the  atheist  says,  **  There  it 
no  God,"  the  scrupulous,  fearful,  and  su- 
perstitious man,  does  heartily  wiah  what 
the  other  does  believe. 

Bat  that  the  evil  may  be  proportioaablt 
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to  the  folly,  and  the  punishment  to  the 
crime,  there  is  no  man  more  miserable  in 
the  world  than  the  man  who  fears  God  as 
his  enemy,  and  religion  as  a  snare,  and 
duty  intolerable,  and  the  commandments  as 
impossible,  and  his  Judge  as  implacable, 
and  his  anger  as  certain,  insufferable,  and 
anaroidable :  whither  shall  tliis  man  go? 
where  shall  he  lay  his  burden  ?  where  shall 
ke  take  sanctuary  ?  for  he  fears  the  altars  as 
the  places  where  his  soul  bleeds  and  dies  ; 
and  God,  who  is  his  Saviour,  he  looks  upon 
»  his  enemy ;  and  because  he  is  Lord  of 
all,  the  miserable  man  cannot  change  his 
serrice,  unless  it  be  apparently  for  a  worse. 
And  therefore,  of  all  the  evils  of  the  mind, 
fear  is  certainly  the  worst  and  the  most  in- 
tolerable :  levity  and  rashness  have  in  them 
some  spritefulness,  and  greatness  of  action ; 
anger  is  valiant ;  desire  is  busy  and  apt  to 
hope;  credulity  is  oftentimes  entertained 
and  pleased  with  images  and  appearances : 
but  fear  is  dull,  and  sluggish,  and  treacher- 
ous amd  flattering,  and  dissembling,  and 
miserable,  and  foolish.  Every  false  opinion 
coDceming  God  is  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous; but  if  it  be  joined  with  trouble  of 
ipiriC,  as  fear,  scruple,  or  superstition  are, 
it  is  like  a  wound  with  an  inflammation,  or 
a  strain  of  a  sinew  with  a  contusion  or  con- 
trition of  the  part,  painful  and  unsafe;  it 
puts  on  two  actions  when  itself  is  driven  : 
it  urges  reason  and  circumscribes  it,  and 
makes  it  pitiable,  and  ridiculous  in  its  con- 
sequent follies ;  which,  if  we  consider  it, 
will  stifficiendy  reprove  the  folly,  and  de- 
clare the  danger. 

Almost  all  ages  of  the  world  have  observed 
many  instances  of  fond  persuasions  and 
foolish  practices  proceeding  from  violent 
fears  and  scruples  in  matter  of  religion. 
Diomedon  and  many  other  captains  were 
condemned  to  die,  because  after  a  great  naval 
victory^hey  pursued  the  flying  enemies,  and 
did  not  first  bury  their  dead.  But  Chabrias, 
in  the  same  case,  first  buried  the  dead,  and 
by  that  time  the  enemy  rallied,  and  returned, 
and  beat  his  navy,  and  made  his  masters 
pny  the  price  of  their  importune  super- 
stition :  they  feared  where  they  should  not, 
and  where  they  did  not,  they  should.  Prom 
hence  proceeds  observation  of  signs  and^ 
unlucky  days ;  and  the  people  did  so,  when  j 
the  Gregorian  account  began,  continuing  to 
call  those  unlucky  days  which  were  so 
signified  in  their  tradition  or  erra  pater, 
ahhough  the  day  upon  this  account  fell  ten 
dift  aooner;   and  men  weie  transported 


with  many  other  trifling  contingencies  and 
little  accidents ;  which,  when  they  are  once 
entertained  by  weakness,  prevail  upon  their 
own  strength,  and  in  sad  natures  and  weak 
spirits  have  produced  effects  of  great  danger 
and  sorrow.  Aristodemas,  king  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  in  his  war  against  the  Spartans, 
prevented  the  sword  of  the  enemy  by  a 
violence  done  upon  himself,  only  because 
his  dogs  howled  like  wolves;  and  the 
soothsayers  were  afraid,  because  the  briony 
grew  up  by  the  walls  of  his  father's 
house :  and  ^icias,  general  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  sat  with  his  arms  in  his  bosom,  and 
suffered  himself  and  forty  thousand  men 
tamely  to  fall  by  the  insolent  enemy,  only 
because  he  was  afraid  of  the  labouring  and 
eclipsed  moon.  When  the  marble  statues 
in  Rome  did  sweat,  (as  naturally  they  did 
against  all  rainy  weather,)  the  augurs  gave 
an  alarm  to  the  city ;  but  if  lighming  struck 
the  spire  of  the  capitol,  they  thought  the 
sum  of  affairs,  and  the  commonwealth  itself, 
was  Endangered.  And  this  heathen  folly 
hath  stuck  so  close  to  the  Christians,  that 
all  the  sermons  of  the  church  for  sixteen 
hundred  years  have  not  cured  them  all :  but 
the  practices  of  weaker  people,  and  the 
artifice  of  ruling  priests,  have  superinduced 
many  new  ones(*.  When  Pope  Eugenius 
sang  mass  at  Rheims,  and  some  few  drops 
from  the  chalice  were  spilt  upon  the  pave- 
ment, it  was  thought  to  foretell  mischief, 
wars,  and  bloodshed  to  all  Christendom, 
though  it  was  nothing  but  carelessness  and 
mischance  of  the  priest:  and  because  Tho- 
mas Beckett,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sang 
the  mass  of  requiem  upon  the  day  he  was 
reconciled  to  his  prince,  it  was  thought  to 
foretell  his  own  death  by  that  religious 
ofiice :  and  if  men  can  listen  to  such  whis- 
pers, and  have  not  reason  and  observation 
enough  to  confute  such  trifles,  they  shall 
still  be  affrighted  with  the  noise  of  birds, 
and  every  night-raven  shall  foretell  evil  as 
Micaiah  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  every  old 
woman  shall  be  a  prophetess,  and  the  events 
of  human  affairs,  which  should  be  managed 
by  the  conduct  of  counsel,  of  reason,  and  re- 
ligion shall  succeed  by  chance,  by  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  meeting  with  an  evil  eye, 
by  the  falling  of  the  salt,  or  the  decay  of 
reason,  of  wisdom,  and  the  just  religion  of 
a  man. 

To  this  may  be  reduced  the  obser*^ation 
of  dreams,  and  fears  commenced  from  the 
fancies  of  the  night  For  the  supcisVYViovx^ 
man  does  not  rest  even  w^iea  \i«  f^eev*\ 
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neither  is  he  safe,  because  dreams  usually 
are  false,  but  he  is  aflSicted  for  fear  they 
should  tell  true.  Living  and  waking  men 
have  one  world  in  common,  tliey  use  the 
same  air  and  fire,  and  discourse  by  the 
same  principles  of  logic  and  reason;  but 
men  that  are  asleep,  have  every  one  a  world 
to  himself,  and  strange  perceptions ;  and  the 
superstitious  hath  none  at  all:  his  reason 
sleeps,  and  his  fears  are  waking ;  and  all  his 
rest,  and  his  very  securities,  to  the  fearful 
man  turn  into  sifirights  and  insecure  ex- 
pectation of  evils,  that  never  shall  happen ; 
they  make  their  rest  uneasy  and  chargeable, 
and  they  still  vex  their  weary  soul,  not 
considering  there  is  no  other  sleep  for  sleep 
to  rest  in :  and  therefore,  if  the  sleep  be 
troublesome,  the  man^s  cares  be  without 
remedy  till  they  be  quite  destroyed.  Dreams 
ibllow  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  com- 
monly proceed  from  trouble  or  disease, 
business  or  care,  an  active  head  and  a  rest- 
less mind,  from  fear  or  hope,  from  wine  or 
passion,  from  fulness  or  emptiness,  from 
fantastic  remembrances,  or  from  some  de- 
mon, good  or  bad:  they  are  without  rule 
and  without  reason,  they  are  as  contin- 
gent, as  if  a  man  should  study  to  make  a 
prophecy,  and  by  saying  ten  thousand 
things  may  hit  upon  one  true,  which  was 
therefore  not  foreknown,  though  it  was 
forespoken;  and  they  have  no  certainty, 
because  they  have  no  natural  causality  nor 
proportion  to  those  effects,  which  many 
times  they  are  said  to  foresignify.  The 
dream  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  importeth  gold 
(saith  Artemidorus) ;  and  they  that  use  to 
remember  such  fantastic  idols,  are  afraid  to 
lose  a  friend  when  they  dream  their  teeth 
shake,  when  naturally  it  will  rather  signify 
a  scurvy;  for  a  natural  indisposition  and 
an  imperfect  sense  of  the  beginning  of  a 
disease,  may  vex  the  fancy  into  a  sym- 
bolical representation  ;  for  so  the  man  that 
dreamed  he  swam  against  the  stream  of 
blood,  had  a  pleurisy  beginning  in  his  side ; 
and  he  that  dreamt  he  dipped  his  foot  into 
water,  and  that  it  was  turned  to  a  marble, 
was  enticed  into  the  fancy  by  a  beginning 
dropsy ;  and  if  the  events  do  answer  in  one 
instance,  we  become  credulous  in  twenty. 
For  want  of  reason  we  discourse  ourselves 
into  folly  and  weak  observation,  and  give 
the  devil  power  over  us  in  those  circum- 
stances, in  which  we  can  least  resist  him. 
'Ey  op^  ^fogdtfii  /jdytk  (/OivH,  "A  thief  is 
eonGdeat  in  the  twilight;"*  if  you  suffer 


impressions    to  be   made    upon    yoa   b) 
dreams,  the  devil  hath  the  reins  in  his  own 
hands,  and  can  tempt  you  by  that,  which 
will  abuse  you,  when  you  can  make  no 
resistance.    Dominica,  the  wife  of  Valens 
the  emperor,  dreamed  that  Grod  threatened 
to  take  away  her  only  son  for  her  despiteful 
usage  of  St  Basil:   the  fear  proceeding 
from  this  instance  was  safe  and  fortunate; 
but  if  she  had  dreamed  in  the  behalf  of  a 
heretic,  she  might  have  been  cozened  into 
a  false  proposition  upon  a  ground  weaker 
than  the  discourse  of  a  waking  child.    Let 
the  grounds  of  our  actions  be  noble,  begin-^ 
ning  upon  reason,  proceeding  with  inci- 
dence, measured  by  the  common  lines  of 
men,  and  confident  upon  the  expectation 
of  a  usuri  providence.     Let  us  proceed 
from  causes  to  effects,  from  natural  meant 
to  ordinary  events,  and  believe  felicity  not 
to  be  a  chance  but  a  choice ;  and  evil  to  be 
the  daughter  of  sin  and  the  Divine  anger, 
not  erf  fortune  and  fancy;  let  us  fear  God, 
when  we  have  made  him  angry,  and  not 
be  afraid  of  him,  when  we  heartily  and 
laboriously  do  our  duty ;  our  fears  are  to  be 
measured  by  open  revelation  and  ceitUD 
experience,  by  the  threatenings  of  God  and 
the  sayings  of  wise  men,  and  their  limit  is 
reverence,  and  godliness  is  their  end ;  awi 
then  fear  shall  be  a  duty,  and  a  rare  id 
strument  of  many :  in  all  other  cases  it  is 
superstition  or  folly,  it  is  sin  or  punishment, 
the  ivy  of  religion,  and  the  misery  of  an 
honest  and  a  weak  heart;  and  is  to  be  cured 
only  by  reason  and  good  company,  «i  wise 
guide  and  a  plain  rule,  a  cheerful  spirit  and 
a  contented  mind,  by  joy  in  God  according 
to  the  commandments,  that  is,  '^  a  rejoicing 
evennore.*' 

2.  But  besides  this  superstitious  fear, 
there  is  another  fear  directly  criminal,  and 
it  is  called  "worldly  fear,"  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  said,  <'  But  th^  fearful 
and  incredulous  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  that  biimeth  with  fire  and  brirostonp, 
which  is  the  second  death  ;^'*  that  is,  such 
fears,  which  make  men  to  fall  in  the  time 
of  persecution,  those  that  dare  not  own 
their  faith  in  the  face  of  a  tyrant,  or  in 
despite  of  an  accursed  law.  For  though  it 
be  lawful  to  be  afraid  in  a  storm,  yet  it  is 
not  lawful  to  leap  into  the  sea;  thoogh 
we  may  be  more  careful  for  our  fears,  yet 
we  must  be  faithful  too ;  and  we  may 
fly  from  the  persecution  tiU  it  overtakes  us ; 
but  when  it  does,  we  must  not  change  oof 
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religion  for  our  safety^  or  leave  the  robe  of 
tMiptiflin  io  the  hand  of  the  tempter,  and  run 
away  by  all  means.  St.  Athanasius  for 
ibrty-six  years  did  run  and  fight,  he  disputed 
with  the  Arians  and  fled  fh>m  their  officers ; 
and  he  that  flies,  may  be  a  man  worth  pre- 
lenringy  if  he  bears  his  faith  along  with 
\um,  and  leaves  nothing  of  his  duty  behind. 
Ehit  when  dhty  and  life  cannot  stand  to- 
gether, he  that  then  flies  a  persecution  by 
delivering  up  his  soul,  is  one  that  hath  no 
diarity,  no  love  to  God,  no  trust  in  promises, 
no  just  estimation  of  the  rewards  of  a  noble 
eontention.  "Perfect  bve  casts  out  fear" 
(saith  the  apostle);  that  is,  he  that  loves 
God,  will  not  fear  to  die  for  him,  or  for  his 
sake  to  be  poor.  In  this  sense,  no  man  can 
fear  man  and  love  God  at  the  same  time ; 
and  when  St.  Lawrence  triumphed  over 
YalerianoSySt  Sebastian  over  Dioclesian,  St 
Yincentius  over  Dacianus,  and  the  armies 
of  martyra  over  the  pro- consuls,  accusers, 
and  executioners,  they  showed  their  love  to 
God  by  triumphing  over  fear,  and  ''  leading 
captivity  captive,''  by  the  strength  of  their 
Captain,  whose  "  garments  were  red  from 
Bozrah.'' 

3.  But  this  fear  is  also  tremulous  and 
criminal,  if  it  be  a  trouble  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  mountains  and  difficulties 
of  duty,  and  is  called  pusillanimity.  For 
some  see  themselves  encompassed  with 
temptations,  they  observe'  their  frequent 
fills,  their  perpetual  returns  from  good  pur- 
poses to  weak  perfonnances,  the  daily  mor- 
tifications that  are  necessary,  the  resisting 
natoral  appetites,  and  the  laying  violent 
hands  upon  the  desires  of  flesh  and  blood, 
the  uneasiness  of  their  spirits,  and  their 
hard  labours,  and  therefore  this  makes  them 
afraid;  and  because  they  despair  to  run 
dirough  the  whole  duty,  in  all  its  parts  and 
periods,  they  think  it  as  good  not  to  begin 
at  all,  as  after  labour  and  expense  to  lose 
the  jewel  and  the  charges  of  their  venture. 
8l  Augustine  compares  such  men  to  chil- 
dren and  &ntastic  persons,  afirighted  with 
phantasms  and  spectres;  ''terribiles  visu 
fonns,''  the  sight  seems  full  of  horror ;  but 
looch  them  and  they  are  very  nothing,  the 
mere  daughters  of  a  sick  brain  and  a  weak 
heart,  an  infant  experience  and  a  trifling 
judgment :  so  are  the  illusions  of  a  weak 
piety,  or  an  unskilful  confident  soul:  they 
frncy  to  see  mountains  of  difficulty;  but 
touch  them,  and  they  seem  like  clouds 
lidmg  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  put 
on  shapes  as  we  please  to  dieaoL    He  tbatj 


denies  to  give  alms  for  fear  of  being  poor 
or  to  entertain  a  disciple  for  fear  of  being 
suspected  of  the  party,  or  to  own  a  duty  for 
fear  of  being  put  to  venture  for  a  crown ; 
he  that  takes  part  of  the  intemperance, 
because  he  dares  not  displease  the  company, 
or  in  any  sense  fears  the  fears  of  the  world, 
and  not  the  fear  of  God, — ^this  man  enters 
into  his  portion  of  fear  betimes,  but  it  will 
not  be  finished  to  eternal  ages.  To  fear 
the  censures  of  men,  when  God  is  your 
judge;  to  fear  their  evil,  when  God  is  your 
defence;  to  fear  death,  when  he  is  the 
entrance  to  life  and  felicity,  is  unreasonable 
and  pernicious  ;  but  if  you  will  turn  your 
passion  into  duty,  and  joy,  and  security,  fear 
to  ofiend  Grod,  to  enter  voluntarily  into 
temptation;  fear  the  alluring  face  of  lust, 
and  the  smooth  entertainments  of  intem- 
perance :  fear  the  anger  of  God,  when  you 
have  deserved  it ;  and  when  you  have  re- 
covered from  the  snare,  then  infinitely  fear 
to  return  into  that  condition,  in  which 
whosoever  dwells,  is  the  heir  of  fear  and 
eternal  sorrow. 

Thus  far  I  have  discoursed  concerning 
good  fear  and  bad,  that  is,  filial  and  servile: 
they  are  both  good,  if  by  servile  we  intend 
initial,  or  the  new  beginning  fear  of  peni- 
tents ;  a  fear  to  ofiend  God  upon  less  perfect 
considerations:  but  servile  fear  is  vicious, 
when  it  still  retains  the  afiection  of  slaves, 
and  when  its  eflects  are  hatred,  weariness, 
displeasure,  and  want  of  charity :  and  of 
the  same  cognations  are  those  fears,  which 
are  superstitious,  and  wordly. 

But  to  the  former  sort  of  virtuous  fear, 
some  also  add  another,  which  they  call 
angelical,  that  is,  such  a  fear  as  the  blessed 
angels  have,  who  before  God  hide  their 
faces,  and  tremble  at  his  presence,  and 
''fall  down  before  his  footstool,"  and  are 
ministers  of  his  anger  and  messengers  of 
his  mercy,  and  night  and  day  worship  him 
with  the  profoundest  adoration.  This  is  the 
same  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  text :  *'  Let  us 
serve  God  with  reverence  and  godly  fear ;" 
all  holy  fear  partakes  of  the  nature  of  this 
which  divines  call  angelical,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  acts  of  adoration,  of  vows  and 
holv  prayers,  in  hymns  and  psalms,  in  the 
eucnarist  and  reverential  addresses;  and 
while  it  proceeds  in  the  usual  measures  ol 
common  duty,  it  is  but  human :  but  as 
it  rises  to  great  degrees,  and  to  perfection,  it 
is  angelical  and  Divine ;  and  then  it  apper- 
tains to  mystic  theology ,  and  \Vie\%^oi^  v^  \q 
he  consid^ed  in  aAoth.er  pAace  \  W\,  ^oi  ^^ 
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present^  that  which  will  regular^  concern 
all  our  duty,  is  this,  that  when  the  fear  of 
^Grod  is  the  instrument  of  our  duty,  or  God*s 
worship,  the  greater  it  is,  it  is  so  much  the 
better.  It  was  an  old  proverbial  saying 
among  the  Romans,  ''Religentem  esse, 
oportet;  religiosum,  nefas ;"  "  Every  excess 
in  the  actions  of  religion  is  criminal ;"  they 
supposing,  that,  in  the  services  of  their 
gods,  there  might  be  too  much.  True  it  is, 
there  may  be  too  much  of  their  undecent 
expressions;  and  in  things  indifferent,  the 
very  multitude  is  too  much,  and  becomes 
an  undecency :  and  if  it  be  in  its  own 
nature  undecent  or  disproportionable  to  the 
end,  or  the  rules,  or  the  analogy,  of  the 
religion,  it  will  not  stay  fbr  numbers  to 
make  it  intolerable ;  but  in  the  direct  actions 
of  glorifying  God,  in  doing  any  thing  of  his 
commandments,  or  any  thing  which  he 
commands,  or  counsels,  or  promises  to 
reward,  there  can  never  be  excess  or  super- 
fluity :  and  therefore,  in  these  cases,  do  as 
much  as  you  can ;  take  care  that  your  ex- 
pressions be  prudent  and  safe,  consisting 
witli  thy  other  duties ;  and  for  the  passions 
of  virtues  themselves,  let  them  pass  from 
beginning  to  great  progresses,  from  man  to 
angel,  from  the  imperfection  of  man  to 
the  perfections  of  the  sons  of  God;  and, 
whenever  we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
nature,  and  grow  up  with  all  the  extension, 
and  in  the  very  commensu ration  of  a  full 
grace,  we  shall  never  go  beyond  the  excel- 
lencies of  God:  for  ornament  may  be  too 
much,  and  turn  to  curiosity;  cleanness  may  be 
changed  into  niceness ;  and  civil  compliance 
may  become  flattery;  and  mobility  of  tongue 
may  rise  into  garrulity ;  and  fame  and  hon- 
our may  be  great  unto  envy;  and  health 
itself,  if  it  be  athletic,  may  by  its  very 
excess  become  dangerous :  but  wisdom,  and 
duty,  and  comeliness,  and  discipline,  a  good 
mind,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  doing  hon- 
our to  his  holy  name,  can  never  exceed : 
but  if  they  swell  to  great  proportions,  they 
pass  through  the  measures  of  grace,  and 
are  united  to  felicity  in  the  comprehensions 
of  God,  in  the  joys  of  an  eternal  glory. 


SERMON   X. 

THE  FLESH  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 
PART     I. 

l%e  iptrit  indeed  it  willing  ^  hut  thefleth  is  weak. 
Matt.  zzvi.  41 ;  latter  part. 

^MOM  the  begiDning  of  daya,  man  hatk 


been  so  cross  to  the  Divine  commandments^ 
that  in  many  cases  there  can  be  no  reason 
given,  why  a  man  should  choose  some 
ways,  or  do  some  actions,  but  only  because 
they  are  forbidden.    When  God  bade  the 
Israelites  rise  and  go  up  against  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  possess  the  land,  they  would  not 
stir ;  the  men  were  Anakims,  and  the  cities 
were  impregnable ;  and  there  was  a  lion  in 
the  way :  btit,  presently  ader,  when  God 
forbade  them  to  go,  they  would  and  did  go, 
though  they  died  for  it    I  shall  not  need  to 
instance  in  particulars,  when   the  whole 
life  of  man  is  a  perpetual  contradiction ;  and 
the  state  of  disobedience  is  called  the  ''  con- 
tradictions of  sinners ;"  even  the  man  in  the 
gospel,  that  had  two  sons,  they  both  crossed 
him,  even  he  that  obeyed  him,  and  he  that 
obeyed  him  not :  for  the  one  said  he  would, 
and  did  not;  the  other  said  he  would  not, 
and  did ;  and  so  do  we :  we  promise  fair, 
and  do  nothing;  and  they  that  do  best,  are 
such  as  come  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
such  as  said  ^'  they  would  not,"  and  at  last 
have   better  bethought   themselves.     And 
who  can  guess  at  any  other  reason,  why 
men  should  refuse  to  be  temperate?    For  luB 
that  refuseth  the  commandment,  first  does 
violence  to  the  commandment,  and  puts  on  e 
preternatural  appetite ;  he  spoils  his  health 
and  he  spoils  his  understanding;  he  brings  to 
himself  a  world  of  diseases  and  a  healthless 
constitution ;  smart  and  sickly  nights,  a  loath- 
ing stomach  and  a  staring  eye,  a  giddy  brain 
and  a  swelled  belly,  gouts  and  dro(>sie9, 
catarrhs  and  oppilations.    If  God  should 
enjoin  men  to  suffer  all  this,  heaven  and 
earth   should   have  heard  our  complaints 
against  unjust  laws,  and  impossible  com- 
mandments :  for  we  complain  already,  even 
when  God  commands  us  to  drink  so  long 
as  it  is  good  for  us ;  this  is  one  of  the  im- 
possible laws :   it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
koow  when  we  are  dry,  or  when  we  need 
drink;  for  if  we  do  know,  I  am  sure  it  is 
possible  enough,  not  to  lift  up  the  wine  to 
our  heads.    And  when  our  blessed  Saviour 
hath  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies, 
we  think  we  have  so  much  reason  against 
it,  that  God  will  excuse  our  disobedience  in 
this  case ;  and  yet  there  are  some  enemies, 
whom  God  hath  commanded  us  not  to  love, 
and  those  we  dote  on,  we  cherish  and  feast 
them,  and,  as  St.  Paul  in  another  case, 
**upon  our  uncomely  parts  we  bestow  more 
abundant  comeliness."    For  whereas  oar 
body  itself  is  a  servant  to  our  soul,  we 
make  it  tlhe  Vu  oi  «\L  xhin^,  and  treat  il 
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bere  already  as  if  it  were  in  majority ;  and 
make  that^  wiiich  at  tiie  best  was  but  a  weak 
[riend,  to  become  a  strong  enemy ;  and  hence 
proceed  the  vices  of  the  worst,  and  the  fol- 
lies and  imperfections  of  the  best:  the 
Bpirit  is  either  in  slavery  or  in  weakness, 
vad  when  the  flesh  is  not  strong  to  mischief, 
it  is  weak  to  goodness ;  and  even  to  the 
apostles  our  blessed  Lord  said^  "  The  spirit 
n  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

'^he  spirit/'  that  is,  6  c<Kd  ar^po^o;,  "  the 
inward  man,"  or  the  reasonable  part  of  man, 
especially  as  helped  by  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
ttfll  is  willing ;  for  it  is  the  principle  of  all 
good  actions,  the  ivtpyijtixov,  "  the  power  of 
rorking"  is  from  the  spint ;  but  the  flesh 
s  bat  a  dull  instrument,  and  a  broken  arm, 
a  which  there  is  a  principle  of  life,  but  it 
noves  uneasily ;  and  the  flesh  is  so  weak, 
hat  in  Scripture  to  be  ''  in  the  flesh,"  sig- 
dfies  a  state  of  weakness  and  infirmity  :  so 
be  humiliation  of  Christ  is  expressed  by 
dog  ''in  the  flesh,"  ^6;  ^iputeiif  iv  (xapxt, 
'  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;"  and  what 
k.  Peter  calls  "put  to  death  in  the  flesh," 
h.  Paul  caUs  "  crucified  through  weakness ;" 
ind  *^  ye  know  that  through  the  infirmity 
if  the  flesh  I  preached  unto  you,"  said  St. 
^1 :  but  here,  flesh  is  not  opposed  to  the 
^irit  as  a  direct  enemy,  but  as  a  weak  ser- 
rant :  for  if  the  flesh  be  powerful  and  oppo- 
ate,  the  Spirit  stays  not  there  : 
■^-TeoiuDt  ad  can(hda  tecta  ColumbsB  :  (Ovid.) 
rhe  old  man  and  the  new  cannot  dwell  to- 
gether ;  and  therefore  here,  where  the  spirit 
ndining  to  good,  well  disposed,  and  apt  to 
loly  counseb,  does  inhabit  in  society  with 
he  flesh,  it  means  only  a  weak  and  up^pt 
latore,  or  a  state  of  infant  grace ;  for  in 
loth  these,  and  in  these  only,  the  text  is 
erified. 

L  Therefore  we  are  to  consider  the  in- 
Irmities  of  the  flesh  naturally.  2.  Its  weak- 
less  in  the  first  beginnings  of  ^he  state  of 
ymcSf  its  daily  pretensions  and  temptations, 
ti  excuses  and  lessenings  of  duty.  3/  What 
emedies  are  there  in  the  spirit  to  cure  the 
rils  of  nature.  4.  How  far  the  weakness 
f  the  flesh  can  consist  with  the  Spirit  of 
lace  in  well-grown  Christians.  This  is 
be  turn  of  what  I  intend  upon  those  words. 

L  Our  nature  is  too  weak,  in  order  to  our 
loty^  and  final  interest,  that  at  first  it  cannot 
Bove  one  step  towards  God,  unless  God, 
7  his  pteventing  grace,  puts  into  it  a  new 
KMsibility. 

JmFtwf,  9saaft%  ywoi*  itditnUvft  xm  tf»(tt.  Od,  / 
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'<  There  is  nothing  that  creeps  upon  the  eaith 
nothing  that  ever  God  made,  weaker  than 
man ;"  for  God  fitted  horses  and  mules  with 
strength,  bees  and  pismires  with  sagacity, 
harts  and  hares  with  swiftness,  birds  with 
feathers  and  a  light  airy  body ;  and  they  all 
know  their  times,  and  are  fitted  for  their 
work,  and  regularly  acquire  the  proper  end 
of  their  creation ;  but  man,  that  was  design- 
ed to  an  immortal  duration,  and  the  fruition 
of  God  for  ever,  knows  not  how  to  obtain 
it ;  he  is  made  upright  to  look  up  to  heaven, 
but  he  knows  no  more  how  to  purchase  it 
than  to  climb  to  it.  Once,  man  went  to  make 
an  ambitious  tower  to  outreach  the  clouds,  or 
the  preternatural  risings  of  the  water,  but 
could  not  do  it ;  he  cannot  promise  himself 
the  daily  bread  of  his  necessity  upon  the 
stock  of  his  own  wit  or  industry, ;  and  for 
going  to  heaven,  he  was  so  far  from  doing 
that  naturally,  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  was 
made,  he  became  the  son  of  death,  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  get  a  pardon  for  eating  of 
an  apple  against  the  Divine  commandment: 
Kai  fjfuv  ^act  'Uxvtk  dpy^^,  said  the  apostle : 
"  By   nature  we  are  the  sons  of  wrath," 
that  is,  we  were  born  heirs  of  death,  which 
death  came  upon  us  from  God's  anger  for 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents ;  or  by  nature, 
that  is,  wf wj  d^^wf,  "  really,"  not  by  the 
help  of  fancy,  and  fiction  of  law,  for  so 
(Ecumenius  and  Theophylact  expound  it  ;* 
but  because  it  does  not  relate  to  the  sin  ot 
Adam  in  its  first  intention,  but  to  the  evil 
state  of  sin^  in  which  the  Ephesians  walked 
before  their  conversion  ;  it  signifies,  that  our 
nature  of  itself  is  a  state  of  opposition  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace;  it  is  privately  opposed,  that 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  bring  us 
to  felicity;  nothing  but  an  obediential  capa- 
city; our  flesh  canbecomesanctified,as"the 
stones  can  become  children  unto  Abraham," 
or  as  dead  seed  can  become  living  corn ; 
and  so  it  is  with  us,  that  it  is  necessary 
God  should  make  us  a  new  creation,  if  he 
means  to  save  us ;  he  must  take  our  hearts 
of  stone  away,  and  give  us  hearts  of  flesh ; 
he  must  purge  the  old  leaven,  and  make  us 
a  new  conspersion;   he  must  destroy  the 
flesb,  and  must  breathe  into  us  ''  spiritum 
vita;,"  the  celestial  breath  of  life,  without 
which  we  can  neither  live,  nor  move,  nor 
have  uur  being.    '*No  man  can  come  unto 
me,  (said  Christ,)  unless  my  Father  draw 
him :"  wC  Ipato^  aprtaoa^vtii  ovpaviov,  xaSdrdp 
oL  paxxivoftivoc  xai  xopvjSonrtMVf  c;  ivOovaui^ovoi^ 
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luxpif  w  tb  HoBwfuvov  16(061.  "  The  Divine 
love  must  cotne  upoa  us  and  snatch  us*' 
from  our  imperfection,  enlighten  our  under- 
standing, move  and  stir  our  affections,  open 
the  gates  of  heaven,  turn  our  nature  into  grace, 
entirely  forgive  our  former  prevarications, 
take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  all  along ; 
and  we  only  contribute  our  assent  unto  it, 
just  as  a  child  when  he  is  tempted  to  learn 
to  go,  and  called  upon,  and  guided,  and  up- 
held, and  constrained  to  put  his  feet  to  the 
ground,  lest  he  feel  the  danger  by  the  smart 
of  a  fall;  just  so  is  our  nature  and  our  state 
of  flesh.  God  teaches  us  and  invites  us,  he 
makes  us  willing,  and  then  makes  us  able, 
he  lends  us  helps,  and  guides  our  hands  and 
feet;  and  all  the  way  constrains  us,  but  yet 
8o  as  a  reasonable  creature  can  be  constrain- 
ed ;  that  is,  made  willing  with  arguments 
and  new  inducements,  bv  a  state  of  circum- 
stances  and  conditional  necessities :  and  as 
this  is  a  great  glorification  of  the  free  grace 
of  God,  and  declares  our  manner  of  co-ope- 
ration, so  it  represents  our  nature  to  be  weak 
as  a  child,  ignorant  as  infancy,  helpless  as 
an  orphan,  averse  as  an  uninstructed  per- 
son, in  so  great  degrees  that  God  is  forced 
to  bring  us  to  a  holy  life,  by  arts  great  and 
many  as  the  power  and  principles  of  the 
creation ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
subject  matter  and  object  of  this  new  creation 
is  a  free  agent:  in  the  first  it  was  purely 
obediential  and  passive ;  and  as  the  passion 
of  the  first  was  an  effect  of  the  same  power 
that  reduced  it  to  act,  so  the  freedom  of  the 
second  is  given  us  in  our  nature  by  Him, 
that  only  can  reduce  it  to  act;  for  it  is  a 
freedom  that  cannot  therefore  choose,  be- 
cause it  does  not  understand,  nor  taste,  nor 
perceive,  the  things  of  God ;  and  therefore 
must  by  God's  grace  be  reduced  to  action, 
as  at  first  the  whole  matter  of  the  world  was 
by  God's  almightiness ;  for  so  God  ^'  work- 
eth  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
pleasure."  But  that  I  may  instance  in  par- 
ticulars :  our  natural  weakness  appears  best 
in  two  things,  even  in  the  two  great  in- 
stances of  temptations,  pleasure,  and  pain ; 
in  both  which  the  flesh  is  destroyed,  if  it  be 
not  helped  by  a  mighty  grace,  as  certainly 
as  the  canes  do  bow  their  heads  before  the 
breath  of  a  mighty  wind. 

1.  In  pleasure  we  see  it  by  the  public 

miseries  and  follies  of  the  world.    An  old 

Greek  said  well,  *Qi^  Miv  atszv^i  vywj  huv, 

iXhi  ti6i>  fov  xsp$ovf  artaittii  rjftwtf     "  There 

js  amongst  men  nothing  perfect,  because 

men  carry  themselves  as  persons  that  axe 


less  than  money,  servants  of  gain  and  in« 
terest;  we  are  like  the  foolish  poet  that 
Horace  tells  of: 

Gestit  enim  nummnm  in  loculos  demittere ;  pott 

hoc 
Securus,  cadat,  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Let  him  but  have  money  for  rehearsing  his 
comedy,  he  cares  not  whether  you  like  iter 
no ;  and  if  a  temptation  of  money  comes 
strong  and  violent,  you  may  as  well  tie  a 
wild  dog  to  quietness  with  the  guts  of  a 
tender  kid,  as  suppose  that  most  men  can 
do  virtuously,  when  they  sin  at  a  great  price. 
Men  avoid  poverty,  not  only  because  it  hath 
some  inconveniences,  for  they  are  few  and 
little;  but  because  it  is  the  nurse  of  virtue j 
they  run  from  it  as  children  from  strict 
parents  and  tutors,  from  those  that  wonld 
confine  them  to  reason  and  sober  counsels, 
that  would  make  them  labour,  that  they 
may  become  pale  and  lean,  that  they  may 
become  wise:  biit  because  riches  is  at- 
tended by  pride  and  lust,  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  hath  in  its  hand  all  that  it 
hath  in  its  heart ;  and  sin  waits  upon  wealth 
ready  dressed  and  fit  for  action ;  therefore, 
in  some  temptations  they  confess,  how  little 
their  souls  are,  they  cannot  stand  that  assault; 
but  because  this  passion  is  the  daughter  of 
voluptuousness,  and  very  often  is  but  a  ser* 
vant-sin,  ministering  to  sensual  pleasures, 
the  great  weakness  of  the  flesh  is  more  seen 
in  the  matter  of  carnal  crimes,  lust  and 
drunkenness.  ''Nemo  enim  seadsuefacitad 
vitandum  et  ex  animo  evellendum  ea,  qns 
molesta  ei  non  sunt :"  "  Men  are  so  in 
love  with  pleasure,  that  they  cannot  think 
of  mortifying  or  crucifying  their  lust;  we 
do  violence  to  what  we  hate,  not  to  what 
we  love."  But  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  empire  of  lust,  are  visible  in  nothing 
so  much,  as  in  the  captivity  and  folly  of 
wise  men.  For  you  shall  see  some  men 
fit  to  govern  a  province,  sober  in  their 
counsels,  wbe  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs,  men  of  discourse  and  reason,  fit 
to  sit  with  princes,  or  to  treat  concerning 
peace  and  war,  the  fate  of  empires  and  the 
changes  of  the  world ;  yet  these  men  shall 
fall  at  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  as  a  man 
dies  at  the  blow  of  an  angel,  or  gives  up 
his  breath  at  the  sentence  and  decree  of 
God.  Was  not  Solomon  glorious  in  all 
things,  but  when  he  bowed  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  then  to  devils?  And  is  it 
not  published  by  the  sentence  and  observa- 
tion  of  all  the  world,  that  the  bravest  men 
\Vi«ve  Veen  Botvenei  into  effeminacy  by  tht 
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lisping  cliarms  and  childbjhnoites  of  women  I  tient,  when  pain  is  sent  to  us,  from  him 
and  imperfect  persons?    A  fair  slave  bowed  ♦****♦  «"«w*  • j  .•.  —  j  .• , 


,  the   neck  of  stout  Folydamas^  which  was 
stiff  and  inflexible  to  the  contentions  of  an 
enemy:    and  suppose  a  man  set,  like  the 
brave  boy  of  the  king  of  Nicomedia,  in  the 
midst  of  temptation  by  a  witty  beauty,  tied 
opon  a  bed  with  silk  and  pretty  violences, 
courted  with    music  and  perfumes,  with 
promises  and  easy  postures,  invited  by  op- 
portunity and  importunity,  by  rewards  and 
impunity,  by  privacy  and  a  guard;  what 
woukl  his  nature  do  in  this  throng  of  evils 
•nd  vile  circumstances?  ,The  grace  of  God 
secured  the  young  gentleman,  and  the  spirit 
rode  in  triumph ;  but  what  can  flesh  do  in 
tDch  a  day  of  danger?    Is  it   not  neces- 
sary, that  we  take  in  auxiliaries  from  rea- 
son and  religion,  from  heaven  and  earth, 
from  observation  and  experience,  from  hope 
ind  fear,  and  cease  to  be  what  we  are,  lest 
we  become  what  we  ought  not?    It  is  cer- 
tun  that  in  the  cases  of  temptations  to  volup- 
tuousness, a  man  is  naturally,  as  the  prophet 
said  of  Epbraim,  "  like  a  pigeon  that  hath 
DO  heart/'  no  courage,  no  conduct,  no  reso- 
lution, no  discourse,  but  falb  as  the  waters 
of  Nilua  when  it  comes  to  its  cataracts, — it 
&lls  infinitely  and  without  restraint :  and  if 
we  consider,  how  many  drunken  meetings 
the  sun  sees  every  day,  how  many  markets, 
and  fairs,  and  clubs,  that  is,  so  many  solem- 
nities of  drunkenness,  are  at  this  instant  un- 
der the  eye  of  heaven,  that  many  nations 
are  marked  for  intemperance,  and  that  it  is 
less  noted  because  it  is  so  popular,  and  uni- 
versal, and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
glories  of  Christianity  there  are  so  many 
persons  drunk,  or  too   full  with  meat,  or 
greedy  of  lust ;  even  now  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  given  to  us  to  make  us  sober,  and 
temperate,  and  chaste, — we  may  well  ima- 
gine, since  all  men  have  flesh,  and  all  men 
have  not  the  Spirit,  the  flesh  is  the  parent 
of  sin  and  death,  and  it  can  be  nothing  ebe. 
5.  And  it  is   no   otherwise,  when  we 
•re  tempted  with  pain.    We  are  so  impa- 
tient of  pain,  that  nothing  can  reconcile  us 
10  it;  not  the  laws  of  Grod,  nor  the* necessi- 
ties of  nature,  not  the  society  of  all  our  kin- 
dred, and  of  all  the  world,  not  the  interest 
of  virtue,  not  the  hopes  of  heaven ;  we  will 
iobiiiit  to  pain  upon  no  terms,  but  the  basest 
and  most  dishonourable ;  for  if  sin  brings  us 
to  pain,  or  affront,  or  sickness,  we  choose 
that,  so  it  be  in  the  retinue  of  a  lust,  and  a 
%Me  desire;    but  we  accuse  nature,  and 
MMphmif^  God,  we  mnrmur  and  are  imparl 


that  ought  to  send  it,  and  intends  it  as  a 
mercy  when  it  comes.  But  in  the  matter 
of  afflictions  and  bodily  sickness,  we  are  so 
weak  and  broken,  so  uneasy  and  unapt  to 
sufferance,  that  this  alone  is  beyond  the  cure 
of  the  old  philosophy.  Many  can  endure 
poverty,  and  many  can  retire  from  shame 
and  laugh  at  home,  and  very  many  can 
endure  to  be  slaves;  but  when  pain  and 
sharpness  are  to  be  endured  for  the  interests 
of  virtue,  we  find  but  few  martyrs;  and 
they  that  are,  suffer  more  within  themselves 
by  their  fears  and  their  temptations,  by  their 
uncertain  purposes  add  violence  to  nature, 
than  the  hangman's  sword ;  the  martyrdom 
is  within;  and  then  he  hath  won  hia  crown, 
not  when  he  hath  suffered  the  blow,  but 
when  he  hath  overcome  his  fears,  and  made 
his  spirit  conqueror.  It  was  a  sad  instance 
of  our  infirmity,  when  of  the  forty  martyrs 
of  Cappadocia,  set  in  a  freezing  lake,  almost 
consummate,  and  an  angel  was  reaching 
the  crown,  and  placing  it  upon  their  brows, 
the  flesh  failed  one  of  them,  and  drew  the 
spirit  after  it ;  and  the  man  was  called  off 
from  his  scene  of  noble  contention,  and 
died  in  warm  water: 

Odi  artus,  frailemque  hone  corporis  uboih 


Descrtorem  animi 
We  carry  about  us  the  body  of  death,  and 
we  bring  evib  upon  ourselves  by  our  follies, 
and  then  know  not  how  to  bear  them ;  and 
the  flesh  forsakes  the  spirits  And,  indeed, 
in  sickness  the  infirmity  is  so  very  great, 
that  God  in  a  manner  at  that  time  hath 
reduced  all  religion  into  one  virtue ;  patience 
with  its  appendages  is  the  sum  total  of 
almost  all  our  duty,  that  is  proper  to  the 
days  of  sorrow ;  and  we  shall  find  it  enough 
to  entertain  all  our  powers,  and  to  employ 
all  our  aids ;  the  counsels  of  wise  men  and 
the  comforts  of  our  friends,  the  advices  of 
Scripture  and  the  results  of  experience,  the 
graces  of  God,  and  the  strength  of  our  own 
resolutions,  are  all  then  full  of  empby- 
ments,  and  find  it  work  enough  to  secure 
that  one  grace.  For  then  it  is,  that  a  cloud 
is  wrapped  about  our  heads,  and  our  reason 
stoops  under  sorrow;  the  soul  is  sad,  and 
its  instrument  is  out  of  tune;  the  auxili- 
aries are  disordered,  and  every  thought  sits 
heavily;  then  a  comfort  cannot  make  the 
body  feel  it,  and  the  soul  is  not  so  abstracted 
to  rejoice  much  without  its  partner;  so  that 
the  proper  joys  of  the  soul, — such  as  are 
hope,  and  wise  discourses,  and  satisfactions 
of  reason,  and  the  offices  ol  teW^ou^ -^^x% 
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felt^  just  as  we  now  perceive  the  joys  of 
hearen,  with  so  little  relish^  that  it  comes 
as  uews  of  a  victory  to  a  man  upon  the 
racky  or  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  one  con- 
demned to  die ;  he  hears  a  story,  which  was 
made  to  delight  him,  but  it  came  when  he 
was  dead  to  joy,  and  in  all  its  capacities ; 
and,  therefore,  sickness,  though  it  be  a  good 
monitor,  yet  it  is  an  ill  stage  Co  act  some 
virtues  in ;  and  a  good  man  cannot  then  do 
much ;  and  therefore,  he  that  is  in  the  state 
of  flesh  and  blood,  can  do  nothing  at  all. 

But  in  these  considerations  we  find  our 
nature  in  disadvantages ;  and  a  strong  man 
may  be  overcome,  when  a  stronger  comes 
to  disarm  him ;  and  pleasure  and  pain  are 
the  violences  of  choice  and  chance ;  but  it 
is  no  Jbetter  in  any  thing  else :  for  nature  is 
weak  in  all  its  strengths,  and  in  its  fights, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  its  actions  and 
passions;  we  love  some  things  violently, 
and  hate  others  unreasonably;  any  thing 
can  fright  us  when  we  would  be  confident, 
and  nothing  can  scare  us  when  we  ought 
to  fear ;  the  breaking  of  a  glass  puts  us  into 
a  supreme  anger,  and  we  are  dull  and 
indifferent  as  a  stoic  when  we  see  Grod 
dishonoured;  we  passionately  desire  our 
preservation,  and  yet  we  violently  destroy 
ourselves,  and  will  not  be  hindered;  we 
cannot  deny  a  friend,  when  he  tempts  us  to 
fin  and  death,  and  yet  we  daily  deny  Grod, 
when  he  passionately  invites  us  to  life  and 
health;  we  are  greedy  after  money,  and  yet 
spend  it  vainly  upon  our  lusts ;  we  hate  to 
see  any  man  flattered  but  ourselves,  and  we 
can  endure  folly,  if  it  be  on  our  side,  and  a 
sin  for  our  interest;  we  desire  health,  and 
yet  we  exchange  it  for  wine  and  madness ; 
we  sink  when  a  persecution  comes,  and  yet 
cease  not  daily  to  persecute  ourselves,  doing 
mischiefs  worse  than  the  sword  of  tyrants, 
and  great  as  the  malice  of  a  devil. 

But  to  sum  up  all  the  evils  that  can  be 
■poken  of  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh ;  the 
proper  nature  and  habitudes  of  men  are  so 
foolish  and  impotent,  so  averse  and  peevish 
to  all  good,  that  a  man's  will  is  of  itself 
only  free  to  choose  evils.  Neither  is  it  a 
contradiction  to  say  liberty,  and  yet  suppose 
it  determined  to  one  object  only;  because 
that  one  object  is  the  thing  we  choose.  For 
although  God  hath  set  life  and  death  before 
us,  fire  and  water,  good  and  evil,  and  hath 
primarily  put  man  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  counsel,  that  he  might  have  chosen 
good  Bs  well  as  evil;  yet  because  he  did  not, 
but  fell  into  an  evil  condition  and  corrupted 


manners,  and  grew  in  love  with  it,  and 
infected  all  his  children  with  vicious  ex- 
amples ;  and  all  nations  of  the  world  have 
contracted  some  universal  stains,  and  ''the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts  are  only  evil,  and 
that  continually,"  and  ''there  is  not  one 
that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one  that  sinneth 
not;''  since  (I  say)  all  the  world  have 
sinned,  we  cannot  suppose  a  liberty  of  io- 
difierency  to  good  and  bad ;  it  is  impossible 
in  such  a  liberty,  that  there  should  be  no 
variety,  that  all  should  choose  the  same 
thing;    but  a  liberty  of  complacency  or 
delight  we  may  suppose;  that  is  so,  that 
though  naturally  he  might  choose  (^ood,  yet 
morally  he  is  so  determined  with  his  love 
to  evil,  that  good  seldom  comes  into  dispute; 
and  a  man  runs  to  evil  as  he  runs  to  meat 
or  sleep;  for  why  else  should  it  be,  that 
every  one  can  teach  a  child  to  be  proud,  or 
to  swear,  to  lie,  or  to  do  little  spites  to  his 
playfellow,  and  can  train  him  up  to  infant 
follies  1    But  the  severity  of  tutors,  and  the 
care  of  parents,  discipline  and  watchfulness, 
art  and  diligence,  all  is  too  little  to  make 
him  love  but  to  say  his  prayers,  or  to  do 
that,  which  becomes  persons  designed  for 
honest  purposes,  and  his  malice  shall  out* 
run  his  years ;  he  shall  be  a  man  in  villainy, 
before  he  is  by  law  capable  of  choice  or  in- 
heritance ;  and  this  indisposition  lasts  upon 
us  for  ever ;  even  as  Jong  as  we  live,  just  in 
the  same  degrees  as  flesh  and  blood  do  rule 
us :    Sio/iOffo;  fiiv  yap  a^iMgilav  idttu  tix^$ 
^X*ii  ^  vo^fia  lot pof  idtai  ^tttto;*  "  Art  of 
Physicians  can  cure  the  evils  of  the  body, 
but  this  strange  propensity  to  evil  nothing 
can  cure  but  death ;"  the  grace  of  God 
eases  the  malignity  here,  but  it  cannot  be 
cured  but  by  glory:  that  is,  this  freedom 
of  delight,  or  perfect  unabated  election  of 
evil,  which  is  consequent  to  the  evil  man-  * 
ners  of  the  world,  although  it  be  lessened 
by  the  intermedial  state  of  grace,  yet  it  is 
not  cured  until  it  be  changed  into  its  quite 
contrary ;  but  as  it  is  in  heaven,  all  that  is 
happy,  and    glorious,  and  free,   yet  can 
choose  nothing  but  the  love  of  God,  and 
excellent  things,  because  God  fills  all  the 
capacities  of  saints,  and  there  is  nothing 
without    him    that    hath  any  degrees  of 
amiability;  so  in  the  state  of  nature,  of  flesh 
and  blood ;  there  is  so  much  ignorance  of 
spiritual  excellencies,  and  so  much  propor- 
tion to  sensual  objects,  which  in  most  in- 
stances and  in  many  degrees  are  prohibitedt 
that,  as  men  naturally  know  no  good,  bat 
to  pleaee  a  fvM,   undetermined^   infinili 
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appetite,  so  they  will  nothing  else  but  what 
is  good  in  their  b'mit  and  proportion ;  and  it 
is  with  us  as  it  was  with  the  she-goat  that 
sackled  the  wolf's  whelp ;  he  grew  up  by 
uis  nurse's  milk,  and  at  last  having  forgot 
ois  foster-mother's  kindness,  ate  that  udder 
which  gave  him  drink  and  nourishment : 

Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio ; 
For  no  kindness  will  cure  an  ill  nature  and 
a  base  disposition :  so  are  we  in  the  firat 
constitution  of  our  nature;  so  perfectly 
given  to  natural  vices,  that  by  degrees  we 
degenerate  into  unnatural,  and  no  education 
or  power  of  art  can  make  us  choose  wisely 

or  honestly :  'Eyw  6i  fjutu^  svyivtu»  oS8a  1*^ 
a^fip,  said  Phalaris;  ''There  is  no  good 
nature  but  only  virtue :"  till  we  are  new 
created,  we  are  wolves  and  serpents,  free 
and  delighted  in  the  choice  of  evil,  but 
stones  and  iron  to  all  excellent  things  and 
pQiposes. 

2.  Next  I  am  to  consider  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh,  even  when  the  state  is  changed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  state  of  grace :  for 
many  persons,  as  soon  as  the  grace  of  God 
rises  in  their  hearts^  are  all  on  fire,  and 
inflamed ;  it  is  with  them  as  Homer  said  of 
the  Sirian  star : 

Afvtporatof  ftiv  Sr/  iatl,  xaxw  ^   to  arjfta 

titvxtiu, 
K«  ti  ^pc»  fMJJbtf  }tv^th»6tOM6i^fiotot(ivi.  II. 

" It  shines  finely,  and  brings  fevers;"  splen- 
dour and  zeal  are  the  effects  of  the  first 
grace,  and  sometimes  the  first  turns  into 
pride,  and  the  second  into  uncharitableness ; 
aod  either  by  too  dull  and  slow  motions,  or 
by  too  violent  and  unequal,  the  flesh  will 
make  pretences,  and  too  often  prevail  upon 
the  spirit,  even  after  the  grace  of  God  hath 
set  up  its  banners  in  our  hearts. 

1.  In  some  dispositions  that  are  forward 
and  apt,  busy  and  uniujiet,  when  the  grace 


and  despisers  of  them  that  are  less  glorious 
in  their  virtue  than  themselves ;  and  for  this 
very  thing  our  blessed  Saviour  remarks  the 
Pharisees,  thiey  were  severe  and  fantastical 
advancers  of  themselves,  and  judges  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  here,  when  they  have 
mortified  corporal  vices,  such  which  are 
scandalous  and  punishable  by  men,  they 
keep  the  spiritual,  and  those  that  are  only 
discernible  by  God:  these  men  do  but 
change  their  sin  from  scandal  to  danger, 
and  that  they  may  sin  more  safely,  they 
sin  more  spiritually. 

2.  Sometimes  the  passions  of  the  flesh, 
spoil  the  changes  of  the  spirit,  by  natural 
excesses,  and  disproportion  of  degrees;  it 
mingles  violence  with  industry,  and  fury 
with  zeal,  and  uncharitableness  with  re- 
proof, and  censuring  with  discipline,  and 
vioI?nce  with  desires,  and  immortifications 
in  all  the  appetites  and  prosecutions  of  the 
soul.  Some  think  it  is  enough  in  all  in- 
stances, if  they  pray  hugely  and  fervently ; 
and  that  it  is  religion,  impatiently  to  desire 
a  victory  over  our  enemies,  or  the  life  of  a 
child,  or  an  heir  to  be  born ;  they  call  it 
holy,  so  they  desire  it  in  prayer;  that  if 
they  reprove  a  vicious  person,  they  may 
say  what  they  list,  and  be  as  angry  as  they 
please ;  th^t  when  they  demand  but  reason, 
they  may  enforce  it  by  all  means;  that 
when  they  exact  duty  of  their  children, 
they  may  be  imperious  and  without  limit ; 
that  if  they  design  a  good  end,  they  may 
prosecute  it  by  all  instruments ;  that  when 
they  give  thanks  for  blessings,  they  may 
value  the  things  as  high  as  they  list,  though 
their  persons  come  into  a  share  of  the 
honour;  here  the  spirit  is  willing  and  holy, 
but  the  flesh  creeps  too  busily,  and  insinu- 
ates into  the  substance  of  good  actions,  and 
spoils  them  by  unhandsome  circumstances; 


of  €k>d  hath  taken  possession,  and  begins  jand  then  the  prayer  is  spoiled  for  want  of 
to  give  laws,  it  seems  so  pleasant  and  gay :  prudence  or  conformity  to  God's  will,  and 


lo  their  imdisceming  spirits  to  be  delivered 
from  the  sottishness  of  lust,  and  the  follies 
of  dronkenness,  that,  reflecting  upon  the 
change,  they  begin  to  love  themselves  too 
welly  and  take  delight -in  the  wisdom  of  the 
change,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  new 
fife;  and  then  they,  hating  their  own  follies, 
begin  to  despise  them  that  dwell  below  :  it 
Was  the  trick  of  the  old  philosophers  whom 
Aristophanes  thus  describes,  rovi  aouaJCwtH, 
itmf  JsTBfMftOi,  <ov(  amnto^ov^  Xiyt i(*  "  pale, 
ind  barefoot,  and  proud ;"  that  is,  persons 
angolar  in  their  habit,  eminent  in  their  in- 


discipline and  government  are  imbittered  by 
an  angry  spirit ;  and  the  father's  authority 
turns  into  an  uneasy  load ;  by  being  thrust 
like  an  unequal  burden  to  one  side,  without 
allowing  equal  measures  to  the  other :  and 
if  we  consider  it  wisely,  we  shall  find,  that 
in  many  good  actions  the  flesh  is  the  bigger 
ingredient,  and  we  betray  our  weak  con- 
stitutions, even  when  we  do  justice,  or 
charity ;  and  many  men  pray  in  the  flesh, 
when  they  pretend  they  pray  by  the  Spirit. 
3.  In  the  first  changes  and  xveak  pro- 
gresses of  oiur  spiritual  \i£e,  'we  fccA^Vo^ 


tiniition,  pn>iida]id/x2M5a/ibi:6eir/>ei50ii«,jweakn       upon  ub»  \)ecauae  "we  uft  V^^ 
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before  we  be^in,  and  the  flesh  was  power- 
ful, and  its  habits  strong,  and  it  will  mingle 
indirect  pretences  with  all  the  actions  of  the 
spirit ;  if  we  mean  to  pray,  the  flesh  thrusts 
in  thoughts  of  the  world  ;  and  our  tongue 
speaks  one  thing,  and  our  heart  means 
another ;  and  we  are  hardly  brought  to  say 
our  prayers,  or  to  undertake  a  fasting-day, 
or  to  celebrate  a  communion :  and  if  we 
remember  all  these  holy  actions,  and  that 
we  have  many  opportunities  of  doing  them 
all,  and  yet  do  them  very  seldom,  and  then 
very  coldly,  it  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  account,  that  our  flesh  and  our  natural 
weakness  prevail  oftener  than  our  spiritual 
strengths  :  «  ^oXw  Xfiovw  Mivrti,  xqif  >M9niv, 
ob  9wdfitv(K  paJ^tw,  wtoaxiki^oiftai'  ''they 
are  bound  long  in  chains,  feel  such  a  lame- 
ness, in  the  first  restitutions  of  their  liberty," 
^k6  ttji  HtlkoxfOifLw  fwy  ht6iku0  owrfieias,  ''  by 
reason  of  the  long-accustomed  chain  and 
pressure,"  that  they  may  stay  till  nature 
nath  set  them  free,  and  the  disease  be  taken 
ofi*  as  well  as  the  chain ;  and  when  the  soul 
is  got  free  from  her  actual  pressure  of  sins, 
still  the  wound  remains,  and  a  long  habi- 
tude, and  longing  a(\er  it,  a  looking  back : 
and  upon  the  presenting  the  old  object,  the 
same  company,  or  the  remembrance  of  the 
delight,  the  fancy  strikes,  and  the  heart 
faib,  and  the  temptations  return'  and  stand 
dressed  in  form  and  circumstances,  and  ten 
to  one  but  the  man  dies  again. 

4.  Some  men  are  wise  and  know  their 
weaknesses,  and  to  prevent  their  startings 
back  will  make  fierce  and  strong  resolutions, 
and  bind  up  their  gaps  with  thorns,  and 
make  a  new  hedge  about  their  spirits ;  and 
what  then?  This  shows,  indeed,  that  '*  the 
spirit  is  willing ;"  but  the  storm  arises,  and 
winds  blow,  and  rain  descends,  and  pre- 
sently the  earth  trembles,  and  the  whole  fab- 
ric falls  into  ruin  and  disorder.  A  resolution 
(such  as  we  usually  make)  is  nothing  but  a 
little  trench,  which  every  child  can  step 
over;  and  there  is  no  civil  man  that  commits 
a  willing  sin,  but  he  does  it  against  his 
resolution ;  and  what  Christian  lives,  that 
will  not  say  and  think  that  he  hath  repented 
in  some  degree;  and  yet  still  they  commit 
sin,  that  is,  they  break  all  their  holy  pur- 
poses as  readily  as  they  lose  a  dream ;  and 
so  great  is  our  weakness,  that  to  most  men 
the  strength  of  a  resolution  is  just  such  a 
restraint  as  he  8ufi*ers,  who  is  imprisoned 
m  a  curtain,  and  secured  with  doors  and 
Ittfs  of  thb  finest  linen :  for  though  ''  the 

dp/n'i  be  strong'^  to  resolve,  *'  the  flesh  is 

^ipak^  to  keep  iL 


5.  But  when  they  have  felt  their  folllea 
and  see  the  linen  veil  rent,  some,  that  are  de- 

'  sirous  to  please  Grod,  back  their  resolutions 
I  with  vows,  and  then  the  spirit  is  fortified, 
and  the  flesh  may  tempt  and  call,  but  the 
soul  cannot  come  forth,  and  therefore  it 
triumphs,  and  acts  its  interest  easily  and  cer- 
tainly ;  and  then  the  flesh  is  mortified :  it 
may  be  so.  But  do  not  many  of  us  inquire 
after  a  vow  1  And  if  we  consider,  it  may 
be  it  was  rash,  or  it  was  an  impossible  mat- 
ter, or  without  just  consideration  and  weigh- 
ing of  circumstances,  or  the  case  is  altered, 
and  there  is  a  new  emergent  necessity,  or  a 
vow  is  no  more  than  a  resolution  made  in 
matter  of  duty  ;  bc*h  are  made  for  God,  and 
in  his  eye  and  witLASS ;  or  if  nothing  will 
do  it,  men  grow  sad  and  weary,  and  despair, 
and  are  impatient,  and  bite  the  knot  in  pieces 
with  their  teeth,  which  they  cannot  by  dis 
puting,  and  the  arts  of  the  tongue.  A  vow 
will  not  secure  our  duty,  because  it  is  not 
stronger  than  our  appetite ;  and  the  spirit  (A 
man  is  weaker  than  the  habits  and  supenii- 
duced  nature  of  the  flesh :  but  by  little  and 
little  it  falls  ofi",  like  the  finest  thread  twisted 
upon  the  traces  of  a  chariot,  it  cannot  hoU 
long. 

6.  Beyond  all  this,  some  choose  excellent 
guides,  and  stand  within  the  restraints  d 
modesty,  and  a  severe  monitor;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  put  a  veil  upon  our  spi* 
rits ;  and  by  modesty  in  women  and  young 
persons,  by  reputation  in  the  more  aged,  and 
by  honour  in  the  more  noble,  and  by  cxmr 
science  in  all,  hath  fortified  the  spirit  of  man, 
that  men  dare  not  prevaricate  their  duty, 
though  they  be  tempted  strongly,  and 
invited  perpetually ;  and  this  is  a  partitioQr 
wall,  that  separates  the  spirit  from  the  flesh, 
and  keeps  it  in  its  proper  strengths  aiid  re* 
tirements.  But  here  the  spirit  of  man,  foe 
all  that  it  is  assisted,  strongly  breaks  from 
the  enclosure,  and  runs  into  societies  of  flesh, 
and  sometimes  despises  reputation,  and  some- 
times supplies  it  with  little  arts  of  flattery 
and  self-love;  and  is  modest  as  long  as  it 
can  be  secret ;  and  when  it  is  discovered,  it 
grows  impudent ;  and  a  man  shelters  hinH 
self  in  crowds  and  heaps  of  sinners,  and  be- 
lieves that  it  is  no  worse  with  him  than  with 
other  mighty  criminals,  and  public  persons, 
who  bring  sin  into  credit  among  fools  and 
vicious  persons :  or  else  men  take  false  metr 
sures  of  fame  or  public  honesty,  and  the 
world  being  broken  into  so  many  parts  of 
disunion,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  bat  ia 
confederate  vice,  and  grown  so  remiss  m 

\90Yenimeii\B9  aii<\  w^«tft  mAsnoxAa,  eretf 
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thing  is  left  so  loose,  that  honour  and  public 
finne,  modesty  and  shame,  are  now  so  slen- 
der guards  to  the  spirit,  that  the  flesh  breaks 
in,  and  makes  most  men  more  Iwld  against 
God  than  against  men,  and  against  the  laws 
of  religion  than  of  the  commonwealth. 

7.  When  the  spirit  is  made  willing  by  the 
^ce  of  God,  the  flesh  interposes  in  decep- 
tions and  false  principles.  If  you  tempt 
lome  man  to  a  notorious  sin,  as  to  rebellion, 
to  deceire  his  trust,  or  to  be  drunk,  he  will 
inswer,  he  had  rather  die  than  do  it:  but 
put  the  sin  cirilly  to  him,  and  let  it  be  dis- 
guised with  little  excuses,  such  things  which 
indeed  are  trifles,  but  yet  they  are  colours 
fair  enough  to  make  a  weak  pretence,  and 
the  spirit  y  ields  instan tly.  Most  men  choose 
the  sin,  if  it  be  once  disputable  whether  it  be 
i  sin  or  no.  If  they  can  but  make  an  excuse, 
or  a  colour,  so  that  it  shall  not  rudely  dash 
•gainst  the  conscience  with  an  open  profess- 
ed name  of  sin,  they  sufier  the  temptation 
to  do  its  worst  If  you  tempt  a  man,  you 
mast  tell  him  it  is  no  sin,  or  it  is  excusable; 
this  is  not  rebellion,  but  necessity,  and  self- 
defence  ;  it  is  not  against  my  allegiance,  but 
18  a  perfonning  of  my  trust ;  I  do  it  for  my 
friend,  not  against  my  superior ;  I  do  it  for 
a  good  end,  and  for  his  advantage;  this  is 
not  drunkenness,  but  free  mirth,  and  fair 
society ;  it  is  refreshment,  and  entertainment 
of  some  supernumerary  hours,  but  it  is  not  a 
throwing  away  my  time,  or  neglecting  a  day 
of.salf  ation ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  more 
to  say  for  it,  though  it  be  no  more  than 
Adam's  fig-leares,  or  the  excuses  of  children 
and  truants,  it  shall  be  enough  to  make  the 
flesh  prevail,  and  the  spirit  not  to  be  troubled; 
for  so  great  is  our  folly,  that  the  flesh  always 
carries  the  cause,  if  the  spirit  can  be  cozened. 

8.  The  flesh  is  so  mingled  with  the  spirit, 
that  we  are  forced  to  make  distinctions  in 
oar  appetite,  to  reconcile  our  aflfections  to 
God  and  religion,  lest  it  be  :mpossible  to  do 
oar  duty ;  we  weep  for  our  sins,  but  we 
weep  more  for  the  death  of  our  dearest 
fiieiids,  or  other  temporal  sadnesses ;  we  say 
we  had  rather  die  than  lose  our  faith,  and 
yd  we  do  not  lire  according  to  it ;  we  lose 
our  estates,  and  are  impatient ;  we  lose  our 
mue,  and  bear  it  well  enough ;  and  what 
vntne  is  so  greats  as  more  to  be  troubled  for 
ksfing  sinned,  than  for  being  ashamed,  and 
kggared,  and  condemned  to  die  ?  Here  we 
ne  forced  to  a  distinction ;  there  is  a  yalua- 
lioii  of  price,  and  a  valuation  of  sense ;  or 
the  spirit  nath  one  rate  of  things,  and  th« 

hmth  ancffher ;  and  what  we  beliere^tbe 


greatest  evil,  does  not  always  cause  to  us 
the^greatest  trouble ;  which  shows  plainly, 
that  we  are  imperfect  carnal  persons,  and 
the  flesh  will  in  some  measure  prevail  over 
the  spirit ;  because  we  will  sufier  it  in  too 
many  instances,  and  cannot  help  it  in  all. 

9.  The  spirit  is  abated  and  interrupted  by 
the  flesh,  because  the  flesh  pretends  it  is 
not  able  to  do  those  ministries  which  are 
appointed  in  order  to  religion ;  we  are  not 
able  to  fast;  or,  if  we  watch,  it  breeds  gouts 
and  catarrhs ;  or,  charity  is  a  grace  toe 
expensive,  our  necessities  are  too  bi^  to  do 
it ;  or,  we  cannot  sufier  pain ;  and  sorrow 
breeds  death,  and  therefore  our  repentances 
must  be  more  gentle,  and  we  must  support 
ourselves  in  all  our  calamities :  for  we  can- 
not bear  our  crosses  without  a  freer  re- 
freshment, and  this  freedom  passes  on  to 
license;  and  many  melancholy  persons 
drown  their  sorrows  in  sin  and  forgetful- 
ness,  as  if  sin  were  more  tolerable  than 
sorrow,  and  the  anger  of  God  an  easier  load 
than  a  temporal  care ;  here  the  flesh  betrays 
its  weakness  and  its  follies:  for  the  flesh 
complains  too  soon,  and  the  spirit  of  some 
men,  like  Adam  being  too  fond  of  his  Eve, 
attends  to  all  its  murmurs  and  temptations ; 
and  yet  the  flesh  is  able  to  bear  far  more 
than  is  required  of  it  in  usual  duties.  Cus 
tom  of  suffering  will  make  us  endure  much, 
and  fear  will  make  us  suffer  more,  and 
necessity  makes  us  suffer  any  thing;  and 
lust  and  desire  make  us  to  endure  more 
than  God  is  willing  we  should ;  and  yet  we 
are  nice,  and  tender,  and  indulgent  to  our 
weaknesses,  till  our  weaknesses  grow  too 
strong  for  us.  And  what  shall  we  do  to 
secure  our  duty,  and  to  be  delivered  of  our- 
selves, that  the  body  of  death,  which  we 
bear  about  us,  may  not  destroy  the  life  of 
the  spirit? 

I  have  all  this  while  complained,  and  you 
see  not  without  cause ;  I  shall  afterward  tell 
you  the  remedies  for  all  this  evil.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  us  have  but  mean  opinions 
of  ourselves ;  let  us  watch  every  thing  of 
ourselves  as  of  suspected  persons,  and 
magnify  the  grace  of  God,  and  be  humbled 
for  our  stock  and  spring  of  follies,  and  let 
us  look  up  to  him,  who  is  the  Fountain  of 
grace  and  spiritual  strengths : 

*Afifu  dtdov*  fa  6i  Xvypa  m  t^xofjuvioif  a^cpvxotf* 
ancT  pfay  that  God  would  give  us  what  we 
ask,  and  what  we. ask  not;  for  we  wan*, 
more  helps  than  we  ^dentamd,  ^a^  "vi^  vt% 
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nearer  to  evil  tban  we  perceive,  and  we 
bear  sin  and  death  about  us,  and  are 
in  love  with  it;  and  nothing  comes  from 
us  but  false  principles,  and  silly  propo- 
sitions, and  weak  discourses,  and  startings 
from  our  holy  purposes,  and  care  of  our 
bodies  and  of  our  palates,  and  the  lust 
of  the  lower  belly;  these  are  the  em- 
ployment of  our  lives ;  but  if  we  design  to 
live  happily,  and  in  a  better  place,  it  must 
be  otherwise  with  us;  we  must  become 
new  creatures ;  and  have  another  definition, 
and  have  new  strengths,  which  we  can 
only  derive  from  God,  whose  "grace  is 
sufficient  for  us,^  and  strong  enough  to 
prevail  over  all  our  follies  and  infirmities. 


SERMON  XI. 


PART  II. 


3.  Ir  it  be  possible  to  cure  an  evil  nature, 
we  must  inquire  after  remedies  for  all  this 
mischief.  In  order  to  which  I  shall  con- 
sider; 1.  That  since  it  is  our  flesh  and  blood 
that  is  the  principle  of  mischief,  we  must 
not  think  to  have  it  cured  by  washings  and 
light  medicaments ;  the  physician  that  went 
to  cure  the  hectic  with  quicksilver  and 
fasting-spittle,  did  his  patient  no  good,  but 
himself  became  a  proverb ;  and  he  that  by 
easy  prayers  and  a  seldom  fast,  by  the 
scattering  of  a  little  alms,  and  the  issues  of 
some  more  natural  virtue,  thinks  to  cure  his 
evil  nature,  does  fortify  hi^'  indisposition,  as 
a  stick  is  hardened  by  a  little  fire,  which  by 
a  great  one  is  devoured.  **  Q,uanto  satius 
est  mentem  potius  elucre,  qua;  malis  cupidi- 
tatibus  sordidatur,  et,  uno  virtu  tis  ac  fidei 
lavacro,  universa  vitia  depeller^?"*  "  Better 
it  is  by  an  entire  body  of  virtue,  by  a  living 
and  active  faith,  to  cleanse  the  mind  from 
every  vice,  and  to  take  off  all  superinduced 
habits  of  sin ;"  "  duod  qui  fecerii,  quam- 
libet  inquinatum  ac  sordidum  corpus  gerat, 
satis  purus  est."  If  we  take  this  course, 
although  our  body  is  foul,  and  our  afifections 
unquiet,  and  our  rest  discomposed,  yet  we 
shall  be  masters  of  our  resolution,  and  clean 
from  habitual  sins,  and  so  cure  our  evil 
nature.  For  our  nature  was  not  made  evil 
but  by  ourselves ;  but  yet  we  are  naturally 
evil,  that  Is,  by  a  superinduced  nature ;  just 
as  drunkards  and  intemperate  persons  have 


^LactantiuM, 


made  it  necessary  to  drink  extremely,  and 
their  nature  requires  it,  and  it  is  health  to 
them;  they  die  without  it,  because  they 
have  made  themselves  a  new  consutution, 
and  another  nature,  but  much  worse  than 
that  which  God  made ;  their  sin  made  this 
new  nature;  and  this  new  nature  makes 
sin  necessary  and  unavoidable :  so  it  is  in 
all   other  instances;    our    nature  is  evil 
because  we  have  spoiled  it;  and,  therefore, 
the  removing  the  sin  which  we  have  brought 
in,  is  the  way  to  cure  our  nature :  for  this 
evil  nature  is  not  a  thing  which  we  cannot 
avoid ;  we  made  it,  and,  therefore,  we  mu«t 
help  it;  but  as  in  the  superinducing  this 
evil    nature,  we  were  thrust  forward  by 
the  world  and  the  devil,  by  all  objects  from 
without,  and  weakness  from  within ;  so  in 
the  curing  it,  we  are  to  be  helped  by  God 
and  his  most  holy  Spirit. 

Bo^toy  aXogca  5c«  pptvoi  xa^rtovfupo^^ 
'A^'  ^  fa  xcdra/3xaofai^/3oiA<v/iara. — JEach. 
We  must  have  a  new  nature  put  into  us, 
which  must  be  the  principle  of  new  counseb 
and  better  purposes,  of  holy  actions  and 
great  devotion;  and  this  nature  is  derired 
from  God,  and  is  a  grace  and  a  favour  of 
heaven.  The  same  Spirit,  that  caused  tht 
holy  Jesus  to  be  born  afler  a  new  and 
strange  manner,  must  also  descend  upon 
us,  and  cause  us  to  be  bom  again,  and  to 
begin  a  new  life  upon  the  stock  of  a  new 
nature.    *A^*  ixtivov  ^p$aro  ^tia.  »u  6^'^^iaitUm 

Oitotifw  xouxiviq,  yfvf^tu  Biia,  said  Origen; 
"  From  him  it  first  began  that  a  Divine  and 
human  nature  were  weaved  together,  that 
the  human  nature  by  communication  with 
the  celestial  may  also  become  Divine ;"  o6s 
ip  fwpqi  f 9  *lt;9ov,  oAXa  iv  ytaai   f c»$  firfa  ti 

"not  only  in  Jesus,  but  in  all  that  first  believe 
in  him,  and  then  (»bey  him,  living  such  a 
life  as  Jesus  taught :"  and  this  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  whole  design ;  as  we  have  lived 
to  the  flesh,  so  we  must  hereafter  live  to 
the  Spirit :  as  our  nature  hath  been  flesh, 
not  only  in  its  original,  but  in  habits  and 
afibction ;  so  our  nature  must  be  spirit  in 
habit  and  choice,  in  design  and  effectual 
prosecutions ;  for  nothing  can  cure  our  old 
death,  but  this  new  birth :  and  this  is  the 
recovery  of  our  nature,  and  the  restitutioB 
of  our  hopes,  and,  therefore,  the 
joy  of  mankind. 
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t  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  light  of  the 

1,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  stonn 
lyed  and  turned  into  a  smooth  sea  and  a 
sh  gale ;  our  eyes  are  pleased  to  see  the 
th  begin  to  live,  and  to  produce  her  little 
ues  with  parti-<K)loured  coats :'' 

Nothing  is  so  beauteous  as  to  see  a  new 
th  in  a  childless  family ;"  and  it  is  excel- 
it  to  hear  a  man  discourse  the  hidden 
ngs  of  nature,  and  unriddle  the  perplex - 
is  of  human  notices  and  mistakes ;  it  is 
nely  to  see  a  wise  man  sit  in  the  gates  of 
i  city,  and  give  right  judgment  in  diffi- 
tt  causes :  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the 
cellencies  of  a  new  birth  j  to  see  the  old 
m  carried  forth  to  funeral  with  the  solemn 
irs  of  repentance,  and  buried  in  the  grave 
Jesus,  and  in  his  place  a  new  creation 
arise,  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  under- 
inding,  and  new  affections,  and  excellent 
ipetites:  for  nothing  less  than  this  can 
ire  all  the  old  distempers. 

2.  Our  life,  and  all  our  discourses,  and 
t!ry  observation,  and  a  state  of  reason, 
il  a  union  of  sober  counsels,  are  too  lit- 
i  to  cure  a  pf.^evish  spirit,  and  a  weak 
asoning,  and  silly  principles,  and  accursed 
ibits,  and  evil  examples,  and  perverse 
fections,  and  a  whole  body  of  sin  and 
iath.    It  was  well  said  in  the  comedy : 

anquam  ita  quisquam  bene  sabducta  ratione 

ad  ritam  tiiit, 
oin  Ktas,  nana  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Uqoid   moneat ;    ut   ilia,    quae   scire   credaa, 

neaciaa, 
(  que  tibi  pataa  prima,  in  ezperiundo  repudies. 

[en  at  first  think  themselves  wise,  and  are 
ways  most  confident  when  they  have  the 
ut  reason ;  and  to-morrow  they  begin  to 
irceive  yesterday's  folly,  and  yet  they  are 
It  wise ;  but  as  the  litUe  embryo,  in  the 
itnral  sheet  and  lap  of  its  mother,  first 
•doguishes  into  a  little  knot,  and  that  in 
me  will  be  the  heart,  and  then  into  a  big- 
sr  bundle,  which  after  some  days'  abode 
(ows  into  two  little  spots,  and  they,  if 
lerished  by  nature,  will  become  eyes,  and 
lek  part  by  order  commences  into  weak 
QDcipks^  and  is  preserved  with  nature's 
BMUest  curiosity ;  that  it  may  assist  first  to 
iMinctioo^  then  to  order,  next  to  usefulness, 
■d  fimn  thence  to  strength,  till  it  arrive  at 
Mmty,  and  a  perfect  creature ;  so  are  the 


son,  which  break  obscurely  through  a 
cloud,  and  bring  a  little  light,  and  then  we 
discern  a  folly,  and  by  litde  and  little  leave 
it,  till  that  enlightens  the  next  comer  of  the 
soul :  and  then  there  is  a  new  discovery ; 
but  the  soul  is  still  in  infancy  and  childish 
follies ;  and  every  day  does  but  the  work  of 
one  day;  but  therefore  art  and  use,  experi- 
ence and  reason,  although  they  do  some* 
thing,  yet  they  cannot  do  enough,  *  there 
must  be  something  else :  but  this  is  to  be 
wrought  by  a  new  principle,  that  is,  by  the 
Spirit  of  grace:  nature  and  reason  alone 
cannot  do  it,  and  therefore  the  proper  cure 
is  to  be  wrought  by  those  general  means  of 
inviting  and  cherishing,  of  getting  and  en- 
tertaining God's  Spirit,  which  when  we 
have  observed,  we  may  account  ourselves 
sufiiciently  instructed  towards  the  repair  ot 
our  breaches,  and  reformation  of  our  evil 
nature. 

1.  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing 
our  whole  nature  into  the  state  of  grace, 
flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  a  firm  belief,  and  a 
perfect  assent  to,  and  hearty  entertainment 
of,  the  promises  of  the  gospel ;  for  Holy 
Scripture  speaks  great  words  concerning 
faith.  "  It  quenches  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
devil,"  saith  St  Paulj*  "it  overcomes  the 
world,"  saith  St.  John  ;t  it  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  parent  of  love ;  it  is 
obedience,  and  it  is  humility,  and  it  is  a 
shield,  and  it  is  a  breastplate,  and  a  work, 
and  a  mystery,  it  is  a  fight,  and  it-  is  a  vic- 
tory, it  is  pleasing  God,  and  it  is  that 
"  whereby  the  just  do  live ;"  by  "  faith  we 
are  purified,"  and  by  *'  faith  we  are  sancti- 
fied," and  by  "  faith  we  are  justified,"  and 
by  ''  faith  we  are  saved :"  by  this  *'  we 
have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,"  and  by 
it  our  prayers  shall  prevail  "  for  the  sick," 
by  it  we  stand,  and  by  it  we  walk,  and  by 
this  "  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts,"  and  by 
it  all  the  miracles  of  the  church  have  been 
done :  it  gives  great  patience  to  suffer,  and 
great  confidence  to  hope,  and  great  strength 
to  do,  and  infallible  certainty  to  enjoy  the 
end  of  all  our  faith,  and  satisfaction  of  all 
our  hopes,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  labours, 
even  *'  the  most  mighty  prize  of  our  high 
calling:"  and  if  faith  be  such  a  magazine 
of  spiritual  excellencies,  of  such  universal 
efilcacy,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  antidote 
against  the  venom  of  a  corrupted  nature. 


But  then  this  is  not  a  grace  seated  finally  in 
and  80  are  the  discourses  of  the  understanding,  but  the  piinapV^  X\i^X  'v& 

;  we  fiist  learn  the  principles  of  rea-l • • 

//  •EphM.vi.  16.    U3ciin^.4, 
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designed  to,  and  actually  productive  of,  a 
holy  life ;  it  is  not  only  a  believing  the  pro- 
positions of  Scripture  as  we  believe  a 
proposition  in  the  metaphysics,  concerning 
which  a  man  is  never  the  honester  whether 
it  be  true  or  false ;  but  it  is  a  belief  of 
things  that  concern  us  infinitely,  things  so 
great  that  if  they  be  so  true  as  great,  no 
man  that  hath  his  reason  and  can  discourse, 
that  can  think  and  choose,  that  can  desire 
and  work  towards  an  end,  can  possibly 
neglect  The  greatest  object  of  our  faith, 
to  which  all  other  articles  do  minister,  is 
resurrection  of  our  bodies  and  souls  to 
eternal  life,  and  glories  infinite.  Now  is  it 
possible  that  a  man  that  believes  this,  and 
that  he  may  obtain  i  for  himself,  and  that 
it  was  prepared  for  him,  and  that  God 
desires  to  give  it  him, — ^that  he  can  neglect 
and  despise  it,  and  not  work  for  it,  and  per- 
form such  easy  conditions  upon  which  it 
may  be  obtained?  Are  not  most  men  of  the 
world  made  miserable  at  a  less  price  than  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year?  Do  not  all  the 
usurers  and  merchants,  all  tradesmen  and 
labourers  under  the  sun,  toil  and  care, 
labour  and  contrive,  venture  and  plot,  for 
a  little  money ;  and  no  man  gets,  and  scarce 
any  man  desires,  so  much  of  it  as  he  can 
lay  upon  three  acres  of  ground;  not  so 
much  as  will  fill  a  great  house.  And  is 
this  sum,  that  is  such  a  trifle,  such  a  poor 
limited  heap  of  dirt,  the  reward  of  all  the 
labour,  and  the  end  of  all  the  care,  and  the 
design  of  all  the  malice,  and  the  recom- 
pence  of  all  the  wars,  of  the  world ;  and 
can  it  be  imaginable,  that  life  itself,  and  a 
long  life,  an  eternal  and  happy  life,  a  king- 
dom, a  perfect  kingdom  and  glorious,  that 
shall  never  have  ending,  nor  ever  shall  be 
abated  with  rebellion,  or  fears,  or  sorrow, 
or  care ;  that  such  a  kingdom  should  not  be 
worth  the  praying  for,  and  quitting  of  an 
idle  company,  and  a  foolish  humour,  or  a 
little  dridk,  or  a  vicious  silly  woman,  for  it? 
Surely -men 'i)elieve  no  such  thing:  they  do 
not  rely  upon  ^hose  fine  stories  that  are 
read  in  books,  and  published  by  preachers, 
and  allowed  by  the  laws  of  all  the  world. 
If  they  did,  why  do  they  choose  intempe- 
rance and  a  fever,  lust  and  shame,  rerellion 
and  danger,  pride  and  a  fall,  sacrilege  and 
a  curse,  gain  and  passion,  before  humility 
and  safety,  religion  and  a  constant  joy, 
devotion  and  peace  of  conscience,  justice 
and  a  quiet  dwelling,  charity  and  a  bless- 


\ 


did  ever  see.    "Fides  est  velat  quoddam 
aetemitatis    exemplar,  pneterita    simul   et 
praesentia  et  futura  sina  quodam  vastiasimo 
comprehendit,   ut  nihil   ei    prstereat,  nfl 
pereat,  prseeat  nihil ;"  now,  "  Faith  is  a 
certain  image  of  eternity,  all  things  aie 
present  to  it,  things  past  and   things  to 
come,''  are  all  so  before  the  eyes  of  faith« 
that  he  in  whose  eye  that  candle  is  enkin- 
dled, beholds  heaven  as  present,  and  sees 
how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  die  in  God^ 
favour,  and  to  be  chimed  to  our  grave  with 
the  music  of  a  good  conscience.    Faith 
converses  with  the  angels,  and  antedates  tke 
hymns  of  glory :  every  man  that  hath  thii 
grace,  is  as  certain  that  there  are  glories  for 
him,  if  he  perseveres  in  duty,  as  if  he  hid 
heard  and  sung  the  thanksgiving-song  f(ff 
the   olessed   sentence  of  doomsday.    Aod 
therefore  it  is  no  matter,  if  these  things  are 
separate  and  distant  objects ;  none  but  chil 
dren  and  fools  are  taken  with  the  present 
trifle,  and  neglect  a  distant  blessing,  of  whick 
they   have  credible  and  believed  notices. 
Did  the  merchant  see  the  pearls  and  the 
wealth  he  designed  to  get  in  the  trade  ol 
twenty  years  ?   And  is  it  possible  that  • 
child  should,  when  he  learns  the  first  rodi* 
ments  of  grammar,  know  what  ezcelleBl 
things  there  are  in  learning,  whether  M 
designs  his  labour  and  his  hopes?   We 
labour  for  that  which  is  uncertain,  and 
distant,  and  believed,  and  hoped  for  with 
many  allays,  and  seen  with  diminution,  and 
a  troubled  ray ;  and  what  excuse  can  there 
be  that  we  do  not  labour  for  that,  which  ii 
told  us  by  God,  and  preached  by  his  only  ' 
Son,  and  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  which  ; 
Christ  himself  died  to  purchase,  and  mil-j 
lions  of  martyrs  died  to  witness,  and  which  j 
we  see  good  men  and  wise  believe  with  as  ' 
assent  stronger  than   their  evidence,  vd 
which  they  do  believe  because  they  do  krrei 
and  love  because  they  do  believe?  There  ii 
nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  faith  which  did 
enlighten  the  blind,  and  cleanse  the  lepers, 
and  washed  the  soul  of  the  Ethiopian; 
that  faith  that  cures  the  sick,  and  strength- 
ens the  paralytic,  and  baptizes  the  catechu- 
mens, and  justifies  the  faithful,  and  repain 
the  penitent,  and  confirms  the  just,  ani 
crowns  the  martyrs ;  that  faith,  if  it  be  tnH 
and  proper,  christian  and  alive,  acti?e  anl 
effective  in  us,  is  sufficient  to  appease  thf 
storm  of  our  passions,  and  to  instruct  al 
our  ignorances,  and  to  make  as  wise  unto 


Jog';  and,  at  the  end  of  all  this,  a  kingdom\  sa\vaX\oii\  \\  ^\IU  tf  we  let  it  do  its  finC 
moreglonouB  than  all  the  beauties  the  Buik\uk\eii^on»cV»&^A&ft  out  crcot&^vs^  ^aamfer 
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our  follies;  ic  will  make  us  ashamed  of 
UiA'iag  interests  and  violent  prosecutions, 
of  false  principles  and  the  evil  disguises  of 
■he  world ;  and  then  our  nature  will  return 
to  the  innocence  and  excellency  in  which 
God  first  estated  it ;  that  is,  our  flesh  will 
be  a  servant  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  a 
servant  to  the  spirit;  and  then,  because  faith 
makes  heaven  to  be  the  end  of  our  desires, 
and  God  the  object  of  our  love  and  wor- 
shippings, and  the  Scripture  the  rule  of  our 
actions,  and  Christ  our  lord  and  master, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  eur  mighty  assistant 
and  our  counsellor^  all  the  little  uglinesses 
of  the  world  and  the  follies  of  the  flesh, 
will  be  uneasy  and  unsavoury,  unreason- 
able and  a  load ;  and  then  that  grace,  the 
grace  of  faith,  tliat  lays  hold  upon  the  holy 
Trinity,  although  it  cannot  understand  it, 
and  beholds  heaven  before  it  can  possess  it, 
shall  also  correct  our  weaknesses,  and  mas- 
ter all  our  aversations :  and  though  we 
cannot  in  this  world  be  perfect  masters,  and 
triumphant  persons,  yet  we  be  conquerors 
and  more ;  that  is,  conquerors  of  the  direct 
hostility,  and  sure  of  a  crown  to  be  revealed 
m  its  due  ume. 

2.  The  second  great  remedy  of  our  evil 
nature,  and  of  the  loads  of  the  flesh,  is 
devotion,  or  a  state  of  prayer  and  inter- 
course with  Goc.  For  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  is  the  great  antidote  of  our 
evil  natures,  is  properly  and  expressly 
promised  to  prayer :  "  If  you,  who  are  evil, 
give  good  things  to  your  children  that  ask 
you,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
from  heaven  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  it  V  That  which  in  St  Luke*  is 
called  ayu»  TtPivfM^  *'  the  Holy  Spirit,"  is 
caDed  in  St.  Mauhew,  ta  ar^fBa,f  ^'  good 
things  ;^'  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  that 
good  that  we  shall  need  towards  our  pardon, 
and  our  sanctification,  and  our  glory,  and 
this  is  promised  to  prayer ;  to  this  purpose 
Christ  taught  us  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by 
which  we  are  sufficiently  instructed  in 
obtaining  this  magazine  of  holy  and  useful 
things.  But  prayer  is  but  one  part  of  devo- 
ijon,  and  though  of  admirable  efficacy 
towards  the  obtaining  this  excellent  promise, 
yet  it  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  other  parts  of 
devotion,  to  make  it  a  perfect  remedy  to  our 
great  evil.  He  that  would  secure  his  evil 
natore,  must  be  a  devout  person ;  and  he 
that  18  d^nrout,  besides  that  he  prays  fre- 
faently,  he  delights  in  it  as  it  is  a  conver- 
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sation  with  God ;  he  rejoices  in  God,  and 
esteems  him  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
support  of  his  confidence,  the  object  of  bis 
love,  and  the  desire  of  his  heart ;  the  man 
is  uneasy  but  when  he  does  God  service, 
and  jis  soul  is  at  peace  and  rest,  when  he 
does  what  may  be  accepted  :  and  this  is  that 
which  the  apostle  counsels  and  gives  in 
precept ;  **  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always, 
and  again  I  say.  Rejoice  ;''*  that  is,  as  the 
Levites  were  appointed  to  rejoice,  because 
God  was  their  portion  in  tithes  and  offer- 
ings, so  now  that  in  the  spiritual  sense  God 
is  our  portion,  we  should  rejoice  in  him, 
and  make  him  our  inheritance,  and  his 
service  our  employment,  and  the  peace  of 
conscience  to  be  our  rest,  and  then  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  be  any  longer  slaves  to 
sin,  and  afflicted  by  the  baser  employments 
of  the  flesh,  or  carry  burdens  for  the  devil? 
and  therefore  the  scholiast  upon  Juvenal 
observed  well,  "Nullum  malum  gaudium 
est,"  "  No  true  joy  can  be  evil  j"  and  there- 
fore it  was  improperly  said  of  Virgil,  "Mala 
gaudia  mentis,"  calling  lust  and  wild 
desires,  "  the  evil  joys  of  the  mind :" 
"  Gaudium  enim  nisi  sapienti  non  contin- 
gere,"  said  Seneca;  "  None  but  a  wise  and 
a  good  man  can  truly  rejoice ;"  tne  evil 
laugh  loud,  and  sigh  deeply,  they  drink 
drunk,  and  forget  their  sorrows,  and  all  the 
joys  of  evil  men  are  only  arts  of  forgetful- 
ness,  devices  to  cover  their  sorrow,  and 
make  them  not  see  their  death,  and  its 
aflrighting  circumstances;  but  the  heart 
never  can  rejoice  and  be  secure,  be  pleased 
and  be  at  rest,  but  when  it  dwells  with  holi- 
ness :  the  joys  that  come  from  thence  are 
safe  and  great,  unchangeable  and  unabated, 
healthful  and  holy;  and  this  is  true  joy: 
and  this  is  that  which  can  cure  all  the  little 
images  of  pleasure  and  temptation,  which 
debauch  our  nature,  and  make  it  dwell  with 
hospitals,  in  the  region  of  diseases  and  evil 
sorrows.  St.  Gregory  well  observed  the 
difference,  saying  that  "  Corporeal  plea- 
sures, when  we  have  them  not,  enkindle  a 
flame  and  a  burning  desire  in  the  heart, 
and  make  a  man  very  miserable  before  he 
tastes  them ;  the  appetite  to  them  is  like  the 
thirst  and  desires  of  a  fever;"  the  pleasure 
of  drinking  will  not  pay  for  the  pain  of  the 
desire ;  and  "when  they  are  enjoyed,  they 
instantly  breed  satiety  and  loathing.  But 
spiritual  rejoicings  and  delights  are  loathed 
by  them  that  have  them  not,  and  despised 
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oy  them  that  never  felt  them ;"  but  when 
they  are  once  tasted,  they  increase  the  ap- 
petite and  swell  into  bigger  capacities ;  and 
the  more  they  are  eaten,  the  more  they  are 
desired ;  and  cannot  become  a  weariness, 
because  they  satisfy  all  the  way,  and  only 
increase  the  desire,  because  themselves 
grow  bigger  and  more  amiable.  And  there- 
fore when  this  new  and  stranger  appetite, 
and  consequent* joy,  arises  in  the  heart  of 
man,  it  so  fills  the  faculties,  that  there  is  no 
gust,  no  desire  left  for  toads  and  vipers,  for 
hemlock  and  the  deadly  nightshade. 

Sirenas,  hilarem  navigantium  poenam, 
Blandasque  mortee,  gaudiumque  cnidelo, 
Quas  nemo  quondam  deserebat  auditas, 
Prudena  Ulysses  dicitur  reliquisse. — Mart. 

Then  a  man  can  hear  the  music  of  songs 
and  dances,  and  think  them  to  be  heathenish 
noises ;  and  if  he  be  engaged  in  the  society 
of  a  woman-singer,  he  can  be  as  unconcern- 
ed as  a  marble  statue;  he  can  be  at  a  feast 
and  not  be  defiled,  he  can  pass  through 
theatres  as  through  a  street:  then  he  can 
look  on  money  as  his  servant,  "  nee  distant 
sera  lupinis ;"  he  can  use  it  as  the  Greeks 
did  their  sharp  coins,  to  cast  accounts  with- 
al, and  not  from  thence  take  the  accounts 
of  his  wealth  or  his  felicity.  If  you  can 
once  obtain  but  a  delight  in  prayer,  and  to 
long  for  the  day  of  a  communion,  and  to  be 
pleased  with  holy  meditation,  and  to  desire 
God's  grace  with  great  passion,  and  an  ap- 
petite keen  as  a  wolf  upon  the  void  plains 
of  the  north ;  if  you  can  delight  in  Grod's 
love,  and  consider  concerning  his  provi- 
dence, and  busy  yourselves  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  then  you  have 
the  grace  of  devotion,  and  your  evil  nature 
shall  be  cured. 

3.  Because  this  great  cure  is  to  be  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  a  new  nature 
in  us,  we  must  endeavour  to. abstain  from 
those  things,  which,  by  a  special  mab'gni- 
ty,  are  directly  opposite  to  the  spuit  of  rea- 
son and  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  and  those  are 
drunkenness  and  lust.  He  that  is  full  of 
wine,  cannot  be  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  : 
St  Paul  noteth  the  hostility ;  *'  Be  not  drunk 
with  wine,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  :"♦ 
a  man  that  is  a  drunkard,  does  perire  cUo, 
**  he  perishes  quickly,"  his  temptations  that 
come  to  him,  make  but  short  work  with 
him;  a  drunkard  is  oa<atoi\  our  English 
well  expresses  it,  it  is  "a  sottishness,"  and 
the  man  is  i«tikaa'tQ$,  a;tpcu>(,  a;)^tff  o$,  **  a 
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useless,  senseless  person :''  af  *  ovx  aHd^fa» 
tati  to  fii^fw  xoueoF  niytatw  ati^ptarttiat  xai 
jSxogSepwraf  or ;  "  Of  all  the  evils  of  the  world, 
nothing  is  worse  to  a  man's  self,  nothing  is 
more  harmful  than  this ;"  oHoatipaiviftaHwffm 

too  f>povnv,  o  ftiytatw  ^fuv  diyo^or  §x^^  7  4^K> 

said  Crobylus;  it  deprives  a  wise  man  of  his 
counsel  and  his  understanding."  Now,  be- 
cause it  is  the  greatest  good  that  nature  hath, 
that  which  tafces  it  away  must  needs  be  our 
greatest  enemy.  Nature  is  weak  enough  of 
itself,  but  drunkenness  takes  from  it  all  the 
little  strengths  that  are  lefl  to  it,  and  destroys 
the  Spirit ;  and  the  man  can  neither  have 
the  strengths  of  nature,  nor  the  strengths  of 
grace ;  and  how  then  can  the  man  do  wise- 
ly or  virtuously  ?  ''  Spiritus  sanctus  amat 
sicca  corda,"  '*The  Spirit  of  Grod  loves  dry 
hearts,"  said  the  Christian  proverb;  and Jo- 
sephus  said  of  Samson,  A^W  ^  H^o^tvmm 
dtf(6  t^  fttfi  tr^p,  htaltav  oo^pwswtj^,  "It  ap- 
pears he  was  a  prophet,  or  a  man  full  of  the 
Spirit,  by  the  temperance  of  his  diet ;"  and 
now  that  all  the  people  are  holy  unto  the 
Lord,  they  must  advovi  w^iUks  ex^w,  as  I^u- 
tarch  said  of  their  consecrated  persons ;  they 
must  have  '*  dry  and  sober  purities :"  for 
by  this  means  their  reason  is  useful,  and 
their  passions  not  violent,  and  their  dis- 
course united,  and  the  precious  things  of 
their  memory  at  hand,  and  they  can  pray 
and  read,  and  they  can  meditate  and  prac- 
tise, and  then  they  can  learn  where  their 
natural  weaknesses  are  most  urgent,  and 
how  they  can  be  tempted,  and  can  secure 
their  aids  accordingly;  bift  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  such  a  man  should  cure  all  the 
evils  of  his  nature,  and  repair  the  breaches 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  stop  all  the  effect  which 
is  upon  him  from  all  the  evils  of  the  world, 
if  he  delights  in  seas  of  drink,  and  is 
pleased  with  the  follies  of  distempered  per- 
sons, and  laughs  loud  at  the  childish 
humours  and  weak  discourses  of  the  man, 
that  can  do  nothing  but  that  for  which  Di- 
onysius  slew  Antiphon,  and  Timagenes 
did  fall  from  Caesar's  friendship;  that  is, 
play  the  fool  and  abuse  his  friend ;  he  can- 
not give  good  counsel  or  spend  an  hour  in 
wise  sayings ;  but  half  a  day  they  can  talk 
"  ut  foret,  unde  corona  cachinnum  tollere 
possit,"  to  make  the  crowd  laugh,  and 
consider  not 

And  the  same  is  the  case  of  lust ;  because 

it  is  exactly  contrary  to  Christ  the  king  of 

virgins,  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the 

prince  of  purities  and  holy  thoughts ;  it  Is 
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of  the  passions^  it  wiikens  every  night  and 
nges  every  day,  it  desires  passionately  and 
prosecutes  violently,  it  hinders  business  and 
dstracts  counsel,  it  brings  jealousies  and 
enkindles  wars,  it  sins  against  the  body  and 
weakens  the  soul,  it  defiles  a  temple  and 
driTes  the  Holy  Spirit  forth ;  and  it  is  so 
entire  a  prosecution  of  the  follies  and  weak- 
nesses of  nature,  such  a  snare  and  a  bait  to 
weak  and  easy  fools,  that  it  prevails  infi- 
nitely^ and  rages  horribly,  and  rules  tyran- 
nically; it  is  a  very  fever  in  the  reason, 
and  a  calenture  in  the  passions ;  and  there- 
fore either  it  must  be  quenched,  or  it  will 
be  impossible  to  cure  our  evil  natures :  the 
caring  of  this  is  not  the  remedy  of  a  single 
eril,  but  it  is  a  doing  violence  to  our  whole 
nature ;  and  therefore  hath  in  it  the  greatest 
courage  and  an  equal  conduct,  and  supposes 
spiritual  strengths  great  enough  to  contest 
against  every  enemy. 

4.  EUtherto  is  to  be  reduced,  that  we 
avoid  all  flatterers  and  evil  company ;  for 
it  was  impossible  that  Alexander  should  be 
wise  and  cure  his  pride  and  his  drunken- 
ness, so  long  as  he  entertained  Agesius  and 
Agnon,  Bagoas  and  Demetrius,  and  slew 
Parmenio  tgid  Philotas,  and  murdered  wise 
Callisthenes ;  for  he  that  loves  to  be  flatter- 
ed, loves  not  to  change  his  pleasure ;  but 
bad  rather  to  hear  himself  called  wise,  than 
to  he  so.  Flattery  does  bribe  an  evil  nature, 
and  corrupt  a  good  one ;  and  make  it  love 
10  give  wrong  judgment  and  evil  sentences : 
he  that  loves  to  be  flattered,  can  never  want 
some  to  abuse  him,  but  he  shall  always 
want  one  to  counsel  him,  and  then  he  can 
never  be  wise. 

5.  But  I  must  put  these  advices  into  a 
heap :  he  therefore  that  will  cure  his  evil 
nature,  must  set  himself  against  his  chief- 
est  lust,  which  when  he  hath  overcome,  the 
lesser  enemies  will  come  in  of  themselves. 
He  must  endeavour  to  reduce  his  afiections 
10  an  indifierency;  for  all  violence  is  an 
enemy  to  reason  and  counsel,  and  is  that 
state  of  disease  for  which  he  is  to  inquire 
remedies. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  in  all  actions  of 
dunce  he  deliberate  and  consider,  tliat  he 
may  sever  do  that  for  which  he  must  ask  a 
paido&y  and  he  must  sufler  shame  and 
tmart :  and  therefore  Cato  did  well  reprove 
Aolcui  Albinus  for  writing  the  Roman  story 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  of  which  he  had  but 
imperfect  knowledge ;  and  himself  was  put 
to  make  bis  apology  for  so  doing :  Cato 
IdU  him  that  he  was  adghtUy  in  love  with  I 


a  fault,  that  had  rather  beg  a  pardon  thai: 
be  innocent.  Who  forced  him  to  need  the 
pardon  ?  And  when  beforehand  we  know 
we  must  change  from  what  we  are  or  do 
worse,  it  is  a  better  compendium  not  to 
enter  in  from  whence  we  must  uneasily 
retire. 

7.  In  all  the  contingencies  of  chance  and 
variety  of  action,  remember  that  thou  art 
the  maker  of  thy  own  fortune,  and  of  thy 
own  sin;  charge  not  God  with  it  either 
before  or  after;  the  violence  of  thy  own 
passion  is  no  superinduced  necessity  from 
him,  and  the  events  of  providence  in  all  Jts 
strange  variety  can  give  no  authority  or 
patronage  to  a  foul  forbidden  action,  though 
the  next  chance  of  war  or  fortune  be  pros- 
perous and  rich.  An  Egyptian  robber, 
sleeping  under  a  rotten  wall,  was  awakened 
by  Serapis,  and  sent  away  from  the  ruin ; 
but  being  quit  from  the  danger,  and  seeing 
the  wall  to  slide,  he  thought  that  the  demon 
loved  his  crime,  because  he  had  so  strange- 
ly preserved  him  from  a  sudden  and  a 
violent  death.  But  Serapis  told  him,  eavoif  or 
fuv  aXvfiov  viv  ^^vyt^,  atav^  5*  loB^  ip'i/ka.ttofiivoif 
"  I  saved  you  from  the  wall,  to  reserve  you 
for  the  v^heel ;"  from  a  short  and  private 
death,  to  a  painful  and  disgraceful ;  and  so 
it  is  very  frequently  in  the  event  of  human 
aflairs :  men  are  saved  from  one  death,  and 
reserved  for  another ;  or  are  preserved 
here,  to  be  destroyed  hereafter;  and  the'y 
that  would  judge  of  actions  by  events,  must 
stay  till  all  events  are  passed,  that  is,  till  all 
their  posterity  be  dead,  and  the  sentence  is 
given  at  dooms-day ;  in  the  mean  time  the 
evils  of  our  nature  are  to  be  looked  upon 
without  all  accidental  appendages ;  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  as  they  have  an  irregu- 
larity and  disorder,  an  unreasonableness 
and  a  sting ;  and  be  sure  to  rely  upon  no- 
thing, but  the  truth  of  laws  and  promises ;, 
and  take  severe  accounts  by  those  lines, 
which  God  gave  us  on  purpose  to  reprove 
our  evil  habits  and  filihy  inclinations.  Men 
that  are  not  willing  to  be  cured,  are  glad  of 
any  thing  to  cozen  them ;  but  the  body  of 
death  cannot  be  taken  ofi*  from  us,  unless 
we  be  honest  in  our  purposes,  and  severe  in 
our  counsels,  and  take  just  measures,  and 
glorify  God,  and  set  ourselves  against  our- 
selves, that  we  may  be  changed  into  the 
likeness  of  the  sons  of  God. 

8.  Avoid  all  delay  in  the  counsels  of 
religion.    Because  the  aversation  and  per- 
verseness  of  a  chiid^s  naluie  m«L^  \»  "iot- 
rected  easily  j  but  every  da^  ot  Viid\\\%«ncA 
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and  excuse  increases  the  evil^  and  makes  it 
still  more  natural,  and  still  nK)re  necessary. 

9.  Learn  to  despise  the  world ;  or,  which 
is  a  better  compendium  in  the  duty,  learn 
hut  truly  to  understand  it ;  for  it  is  a  cozen- 
age all  the  way;  the  head  of  it  is  a  rainbow, 
and  the  face  of  it  is  flattery ;  its  words  are 
charms,  and  all  its  stories  are  false;  its 
body  is  a  shadow,  and  its  hands  do  knit 
spiders'  webs ;  it  is  an  image  and  a  noise, 
with  an  hyena's  lip  and  a  serpent's  tail ;  it 
was  given  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  nature ; 
and  instead  of  doing  it,  it  creates  strange 
appetites,  and  nourishes  thirsts  and  fevers ; 
it  brings  care  and  debauches  our  nature,  and 
brings  shame  and  death  as  the  reward  of  nil 
our  cares.  Our  nature  is  a  disease,  and  the 
world  does  nourish  it;  but  if  yon  leave  to 
feed  upon  such  unwholesome  diet,  your 
nature  reverts  to  its  first  purities,  and  to  the 
entertainments  of  the  grace  of  God. 

4.  I  am  now  to  consider,  how  far  the 
infirmities  of  the  flesh  can  be  innocent,  and 
consist  with  the  Spirit  of  grace.  For  all 
counsels  are  to  be  entertained  into  a  willing 
spirit,  and  not  only  so,  but  into  an  aciive ; 
and  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  only  willing,  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  will  in  many  instances 
become  stronger  than  the  strengths  of  the 
spirit.  For  he  that  hath  a  good  will,  and 
does  not  do  good  actions,  which  are  re- 
quired of  him,  is  hindered,  but  not  by  God 
that  requires  them,  and  therefore  by  himself, 
or  his  worst  enemy.  But  the  measures  of 
this  question  are  these : 

L  If  the  flesh  hinders  us  of  our  duty,  it 
is  our  enemy ;  and  then  our  misery  is  not, 
that  the  flesh  is  weak,  but  that  it  is  too 
strong;  but,  2.  when  it  abates  the  degrees 
of  duty  and  stops  its  growth,  or  its  passing 
on  to  action  and  eflect,  then  it  is  weak,  but 
not  directly  nor  always  criminal.  But  to 
speak  particularly, 

1.  If  our  flesh  hinders  us  of  any  thing 
that  is  a  direct  duty,  and  prevails  upon  the 
spirit  to  make  it  do  an  evil  action,  or  con- 
tract an  evil  habit,  the  man  is  in  a  state  of 
bondage  and  sin;  his  flesh  is  the  mother 
of  corruption  and  an  enemy  to  God.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say,  I  desire  to  serve  God, 
and  cannot  as  I  would :  I  would  fain  love 
God  above  all  things  in  the  world,  but  the 
flesh  hath  appetites  of  its  own  that  must  be 
observed  :  I  pray  to  be  forgiven  as  I  forgive 
others ;  but  flesh  and  blood  cannot  put  up 
5uch  an  injury:  for  know  that  no  infirmity, 
no  unavoidable  accident,  no  necessity,  no 
porerty,  no  buaineas,  can  hinder  ns  fioin 


the  love  of  God,  or  forgiving  injuries,  et 
I  being  of  a  religious  and  a  devout  spirit: 
poverty  and  the  intrigaes  of  the  world  are 
things,  that  can  no  more  hinder  the  spirit 
in  these  duties,  than  a  strong  enemy  can 
hinder  the  sun  to  shine,  or  the  clouds  to 
drop  rain.  These  things  which  God  re- 
quires of  us,  and  exacts  from  us  with  mighty 
penalties,  these  he  hath  made  us  able  to 
perform;  for  he  knows  that  we  have  no 
strength  but  what  he  gives  us ;  and  there- 
fore, as  he  binds  burdens  upon  our  should- 
ers, so  he  gives  us  strength  to  bear  them : 
and  therefore,  he  that  says  he  cannot  forgive, 
says  only  that  his  lust  is  stonger  than  his 
religion ;  his  flesh  prevails  upon  his  spirit 
For  what  necessity  can  a  man  have  to  curse 
him,  whom  he  calls  his  enemy  ?  or  to  sue 
him,  or  kill  him,  or  do  him  any  spite  ?  A 
man  may  serve  all  his  needs  of  nature, 
though  he  does  nothing  of  all  this ;  and  if 
he  be  willing,  what  hinders  him  to  love,  to 
pardon,  to  wish  well,  to  desire?  The  will- 
ing is  the  doing  in  this  case ;  and  he  that 
says  he  is  willing  to  do  his  duty,  but  he 
cannot,  does  not  understand  what  he  says. 
For  all  the  duty  of  the  inner  man  consists 
in  the  actions  of  the  will,  and  there  they  are 
seated,  and  to  it  all  the  inferior  faculties 
obey  in  those  things  which  are  direct  ema> 
nations  and  eflects  of  will.  He  that  deaites 
to  love  God,  does  love  him ;  indeed  men  are 
of\en  cozened  with  pretences,  and  in  some 
good  mood,  or  warmed  with  a  holy  passion, 
but  it  signifies  nothing ;  because  they  wiH 
not  quit  the  love  of  Grod's  enemies  ;^and 
therefore,  they  do  not  desire  what  they  say 
they  do :  but  if  the  will  and  heart  be  right, 
and  not  false  and  dissembling,  this  duty  is 
or  will  be  done  infallibly. 

2.  If  the  spirit  and  the  heart  be  willing,  rt 
wiU  pass  on  to  outward  actions  in  all  things, 
where  it  ought,  or  can.  He  that  hath  a 
charitable  soul,  will  hare  a  charitable  hand; 
and  will  give  his  money  to  the  poor,  as  he* 
hath  given  his  heart  to  God.  For  these 
things  which  are  in  our  hand,  are  under 
the  power  of  the  will,  and  therefore  are  to 
be  commanded  by  it.  He  that  says  to  the 
naked,  "Be  warm  and  clothed,"  and  gives 
him  not  the  garment  that  lies  by  him,  or 
money  to  buy  one,  mocks  God,  and  the 
poor,  and  himself.  "  Nequam  illud  verbuoi 
est,  '  Bene  vuh,'  nisi  qui  bene  facit,*'  said 
the  comedy;  *Mt  is  an  evil  saying,  ••Ht 
wishes  weU,'  unless  he  do  well.*** 
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3.  Those  things  which  are  not  in  our 
power,  that  is,  such  things  in  which  the 
fiesh  is  inculpaUy  weak,  or  naturally  or 
politically  disabled,  the  will  does  the  work 
of  the  outward  and  of  the  inward  man ;  we 
eannot  clothe  Christ's  bodyt  he  needs  it  not, 
lod  we  cannot  approach  so  sacred  and 
leparate  a  presence ;  but  if  we  desire  to  do 
it,  it  is  accounted  as  if  we  had.  The  igno- 
rant man  cannot  discourse  wisely  and  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  souls,  but  he  can  love 
souls,  and  desire  their  felicity:  though  I 
cannot  build  hospitals  and  colleges,  or  pour 
great  sums  of  money  into  the  lap  of  the 
poor,  yet  if  I  encourage  others  and  exhort 
them,  if  I  conunend  and  promote  the  work, 
I  hare  done  the  work  of  a  holy  religion. 
For  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  the  outward 
work  is  not  always  set  in  our  power,  and 
therefore,  without  our  fault,  is  omitted,  and 
can  be  supplied  by  that  which  is  in  our 
power. 

4.  For  that  is  the  last  caution  concerning 
ihts  question.  No  man  is  to  be  esteemed 
of  a  wilting  spirit,  but  he  that  endeavours 
10  do  the  outward  work,  or  to  make  all  the 
supplies  that  he  can ;  not  only  by  the  for- 
wardness of  his  spirit,  but  by  the  compen- 
sation, of  aoine  other  charities,  or  devotion, 
or  religion.  '*  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none," 
and  therefore  I  can  give  you  none :  but  I 
wish  you  well;  how  will  that  appear? 
Why  thus,  ''Such  as  I  have  I  will  give 
jou;  rise  up  and  walk."  I  cannot  give 
you  gold,  but  I  can  give  you  counsel;  I 
eannot  relieve  your  need,  but  I  can  relieve 
your  sadness ;  I  cannot  cure  you,  but  I  can 
comfort  you;  I  cannot  take  away  your 
poverty,  but  I  can  ease  your  spirit:  and 
''God  accepts  us"  (saith  the  apostle)  "  ac- 
cording to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  what  he  hath  not."  Only  as  our  desires 
are  great,  and  our  spirits  are  willing,  so  we 
tball  find  ways  to  make  supply  of  our  want 
of  ability  and  expressed  liberality. 

Et  bbov  ingeniam  initero  dedit,  et  sua  quemqi\^ 
Adfigilare  sibi  jnant  fortuna  pramondo. 

What  the  poor  man's  need  will  make  him 
te,  that  also  the  good  man's  charity  will ; 
it  wiU  find  out  ways  and  artifices  of  relief, 
in  kind  or  in  value ;  in  comfort  or  in  pray- 
ers ;  in  doing  it  himself  or  procuring  others. 


Pftul)  ''according  to  your  power,  yea^ 
and  beyond  your  power;"  only  let  us  be 
careful  in  all  instances,  that  we  yield  not  to 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  nor  listen  to  its 
fair  pretences;  for  the  flesh  can  do  more 
than  it  says,  we  can  do  more  than  we  think 
we  can ;  and  if  we  do  some  violence  to  the 
flesh,  to  oar  afiairs,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  fortune,  for  the  interest  of 
our  spirit,  we  shall  make  our  flesh  useful, 
and  the  spirit  strong;  the  flesh  and  its 
v^eakness  shall  no  more  be  an  objection, 
but  shall  comply,  and  co-operate,  and  serve 
all  the  necessities  of  the  spirit. 


SERMON  XII. 

OP  LUKEWARMNESS  AND  ZEAL;  OR, SPIRITUAL 

FBRYOUH. 

PART    I. 

Cuned  he  ht  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  de* 
eeitfully.    Jer.  zlviii.  10.  ver.  first  part. 

Christ's  kingdom, — being  in  order  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  Father,  which  shall  be 
manifest  at  the  day  of  judgment^-^must 
therefore  be  spiritual;  because  then  it  is, 
that  all  things  must  become  spiritual,  not 
only  by  way  of  eminency,  but  by  entire 
constitution  and  perfect  change  of  natures. 
Men  shall  be  like  angels,  and  angels  shall 
be  comprehended  in  the  lap  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  felicities ;  the  soul  shall'  not  under- 
stand by  material  phantasms,  neither  be 
served  by  the  provisions  of  the  body,  but 
the  body  itself  shall  become  spiritual,  and 
the  eye  shall  see  intellectual  objects,  and 
the  mouth  shall  feed  upon  hymns  and 
glorifications  of  Gk>d ;  the  belly  shall  be  then 
satisfied  by  the  fulness  of  righteousness, 
and  the  tongue  shall  speak  nothing  but 
praises,  and  the  propositions  of  a  celestial 
wisdom ;  the  motion  shall  be  the  swiftness 
of  an  angel,  and  it  shall  be  clothed  with 
white  as  with  a  garment;  holiness  is  the 
sun  and  righteousness  is  the  moon  in  that 
region ;  our  society  shall  be  choirs  of  sing- 
ers, and  our  conversation  wonder ;  contem- 
plation shall  be  our  food,  and  love  shall  be 
"the  wine  of  elect  souls."  And  as  to  every 
natural  appetite  there  is  now  propoVtioned 
Ike  necessity  of  our  fortune  and  the  wil-  an  object  crass,  material,  unsatisfying  and 
ngness  of  onr  spirits  will  do  all  this;  all  allayed  with  sorrow  and  uneasiness;  so 
ibtt  it  ean^  and  something  that  it  cannot;  there  be  new  capacities  and  efv>^^  c^i^^ecXa, 
**  Yoa  have  n^ewed  ibe  munta*'  (saith  St  I  the  desiies  shall  be  fiuiuou,  aiid  Vhfi  ^vv^<>sua 
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shall  not  suppose  want,  but  a  faculty  of 
delight,  and  an  immeasurable  complacency: 
the  will  and  the  understanding,  love  and 
wonder,  joys  every  day  and  the  same  for 
ever ;  this  shall  be  their  state  who  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  of  the  resurrection  to  this 
life ;  where  the  body  shall  be  a  partner,  but 
no  servant;  where  it  shall  have  no  work 
of  its  own,  but  it  shall  rejoice  with  the  soul; 
where  the  soul  shall  rule  without  resistance 
or  an  enemy;  and  we  shall  be  fitted  to  enjoy 
Grod  who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  spirits. 
In  this  world,  we  see  it  is  quite  contrary : 
we  long  for  perishing  meat,  and  fill  our 
stomachs  with  corruption ;  we  look  after 
white  and  red,  and  the  weaker  beauties  of 
the  night;  we  are  passionate  after  rings  and 
seals,  and  Enraged  at  the  breaking  of  a 
crystal ;  we  delight  in  the  society  of  fools 
and  weak  persons;  we  laugh  at  sin  and 
contrive  mischiefs;  and  the  body  rebels 
against  the  soul,  and  carries  the  cause 
against  all  its  just  pretences;  and  our  soul 
itself  is,  above  half  of  it,  earth  and  stone,  in 
its  affections  and  distempers ;  our  hearts  are 
Yh-rd  and  inflexible  to  the  softer  whispers 
c/f  mercy  and  compassion,  having  no  love 
for  any  thing  but  strange  flesh,  and  heaps 
of  money,  and  popular  noises,  for  misery 
and  folly ;  and  therefore  we  are  a  huge  way 
off  frpm  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  whose  excel- 
lencies, whose  designs,  whose  ends,  whose 
constitution,  is  spiritual  and  holy,  and  sepa- 
rate, and  sublime,  and  perfect.  Now  be- 
tween those  two  states  of  natural  flesh  and 
heavenly  spirit,  that  is,  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  the  regions  of  light,  the  miseries 
of  man  and  the  perfections  of  God,  the  im- 
perfccUon  of  nature  where  we  stand  by  our 
'U^ation,  and  supervening  follies,  and  that 
fite  of  felicities,  whither  we  are -designed 
ay  the  mercies  of  God, — ^there  is  a  middle 
state,  "the  kingdom  of  grace,"  wrought 
for  us  by  our  Mediator,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  came  to  perfect  the  virtue  of 
religion,  and  the  designs  of  God,  and  to 
zeform  our  nature,  and  to -make  it  possible 
for  us  to  come  to  that  spintual  state,  where 
all  felicity  does  dwell.  The  religion  that 
Christ  taught,  is  a  spiritual  religion ;  it  de- 
signs (so  far  as  the  state  can  permit)  to 
make  us  spiritual ;  that  is,  so  as  the  Spirit 
be  the  prevailing  ingredient  Grod  must 
now  be  worshipped  in  spirit,  and  not  only 
so,  but  with  a  fervent  spirit ;  and  though 
God  in  all  religions  did  sei^e  upon  the 
spj'rjt,  and  even  under  Moses's  law  did,  by  i 
the  shadow  of  the  ceremony,  requiie  the\ 


substantial  worship,  and,  by  cuttiiig  off  the 
flesh,  intended  the  circumcision  of  the  heart; 
yet  because  they  were  to  mind  the  outward 
action,  it  took  off  much  from  the  iDtentioo 
and  activity  of  fne  spirit;  man  could  not  do 
both  busily.  And  then  they  failed  also  in 
the  other  part  of  a  spiritual  religion ;  for  the 
nature  of  a  spiritual  religion  is,  that  in  it 
we  serve  God  with  our  hearts  and  affec- 
tions ;  and  because  while  the  spirit  prevailfy 
we  do  not  to  evil  purposes  of  abatement 
converse  with  flesh  and  blood,  this  serWee 
is  also  fervent,  intense,  active,  wise,  and 
busy,  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
spiritual.  Now  because  God  always  per- 
fectly  intended  it,  yet  because  he  less  per- 
fectly required  it  in  the  law  of  Moses,  I  say 
they  fell  short  in  both. 

For,  1.  They  so  rested  in  the  outward 
action,  that  they  thought  themselves  chaste 
if  they  were  no  adulterers,  though  their 
eyes  were  wanton  as  kids,  and  their 
thoughts  polluted  as  the  springs  of  the 
wilderness,  when  a  panther  and  a  lionesi 
descend  to  drink  and  lust ;  and  if  they  did 
not  rob  the  temple,  they  accounted  it  no  sin 
if  they  murmured  at  the  riches  of  religion; 
and  Josephus  reproves  Poly  bins,  for  saying 
that  Antiochus  was  punished  for  having  a 
design  of  sacrilege;  and  therefore  TertulUan 
says  of  them,  they  were  "nee  plensp,  nef% 
adeo  timendse  disciplinte  ad  innocentie  reri* 
tatem;"  this  was  "their  righteousness," 
which  Christ  said  unless  we  will  "  exceed, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  where  all  spiritual  perfections  arc 
in  state  and  excellency. 

2.  The  other  part  of  a  spiritual  worship 
is  a  fervour  and  a  holy  zeal  of  God's  glory, 
greatness  of  desire,  and  quickness  of  action: 
of  all  this  the  Jews  were  not  careful  at  aU, 
excepting  the  zealots  amongst  them,  and 
they  were  not  only  fervent  but  inflamed; 
and  they  had  the  earnestness  of  passion  for 
the  holy  warmth  of  religion,  and  instead  of 
an  earnest  charity  they  had  a  cruel  dis- 
cipline, and  for  fraternal  correction,  they 
did  destroy  a  sinning  Israelite :  and  by  both 
these  evil  states  of  religion  they  did  **  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully  ;*'  they  either 
gave  him  the  action  without  the  heart,  or 
zeal  without  charity,  or  religion  without 
zeal,  or  ceremony  without  religion,  or  in- 
differency  without  desires ;  and  then  Crod  is 
served  bv  the  outward  man  and  not  the 
inward ;  or  by  part  of  the  inward  and  not 
at  all ;  by  the  understanding  and  not  by  the 
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eold  and  the  body  unapt,  and  the  lower  facul- 
ties in  rebellion,  and  the  superior  in  disorder^ 
and  the  work  of  God  is  led  imperfect,  and  our 
persons  ungracious,  and  our  ends  unacquir- 
edy  and  the  state  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  not 
at  all  set  forward  towards  any  hope  or  pos- 
sibility of  being  obtained.  All  Uiis  Christ 
came  to  mend ;  and  by  his  laws  did  make 
provision  that  God  should  be  served  entirely, 
according  as  God  always  designed,  and 
accordingly  required  by  his  prophets,  and 
particulariy  in  my  text,  that  his  work  be 
done  sincerely,  and  our  duty  with  great 
affection;  and  by  these  two  provisions, 
both  the  intention  and  the  extension  are 
secured ;  our  duty  shall  be  entire,  and  it 
shall  be  perfect,  we  shall  be  neither  lame 
nor  cold,  without  a  limb  nor  without 
natural  heat,  and  then  *'  the  work  of  the 
Lord  will  prosper  in  our  hands ;"  but  if  we 
&il  in  either,  we  do  ''the  Lord's  work 
deceitfully,''  and  then  we  are  accursed. 
For  so  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  "  Cursed  be 
he,  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit- 
fully." 

1.  Here  then  is  the  duty  of  us  all:  1. 
God  requires  of  us  to  serve  him  with  an 
mtegraly  entire,  or  a  whole  worship  and 
religion.  2.  €rod  requires  of  us  to  serve 
hhn  with  earnest  and  intense  affections ;  the 
entire  purpose  of  both  which,  I  shall  repre- 
sent in  its  several  parts  by  so  many  proposi- 
tions. 3.  I  shall  consider  concerning  the 
measures  of  zeal  and  its  inordinations. 

1.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  body 
without  the  soul,  serves  God  deceitfully. 
" My  son,  give  me  thy  heart;"  and  though 
I  cannot  think  that  nature  was  so  sacramen- 
tal, as  to  point  out  the  holy  and  mysterious 
Trinity  by  the  triangle  of  the  heart,  yet  it 
it  certain  that  the  heart  of  man  is  God*s 
special  portion,  and  every  angle  ought  to 
point  out  towards  him  directly ;  that  is,  the 
MHil  of  man  ought  to  be  presented  to  God, 
and  given  him  as  an  oblation  to  the  interest 
of  kja  service. 

1.  For,  to  worship  God  with  our  souls 
confesses  one  of  his  glorious  attributes ;  it 
declares  him  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
and  that  he  reads  the  secret  purposes,  and 
beholds  the  smallest  arrests  of  fancy,  and 
bends  in  all  the  flexures  and  intrigues  of 
crafty  people ;  and  searches  out  every  plot 
and  trifling  conspiracy  against  him,  and 
against  ourselves,  and  against  our  brethren. 

2.  It  advances  the  powers  and  concern - 
BBOils  of  his  providence,  and  confesses  all. 
the  affum  of  men,  bU  their  eabineta  and  I 
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their  mighty  counsels,  their  snares  and  two- 
edged  mbchiefs,  to  be  overruled  by  him;  for 
what  he  sees  he  judges,  and  what  he  judges 
he  rules,  and  what  he  rules  must  turn  to 
his  glory ;  and  of  this  glory. he  reflects  rays 
and  influences  upon  his  servants,  and  it 
shall  also  turn  to  their  good. 

3.  This  service  distinguishes  our  duty 
towards  God  from  all  our  conversation  with 
man,  and  separates  the  Divine  command- 
ments from  the  imperfect  decrees  of  princes 
and  republics :  for  these  are  satisfied  by  the 
outward  work,  and  cannot  take  any  other 
cognizance  of  the  heart,  and  the  will  of 
man,  but  as  himself  is  pleased  to  signify. 
He  that  wishes  the  **  fiscus "  empty,  anc 
that  all  the  revenues  of  the  croWn  were  in 
his  counting-house,  cannot  be  punished  by 
the  laws,  unless  himself  become  his  own 
traitor  and  accuser ;  and  therefore  what 
man  cannot  discern,  he  must  not  judge,  and 
must  not  require.  But  God  sees  it,  and 
judges  it,  and  requires  it,  and  therefore 
reserves  this  as  his  own  portion,  and  the 
chiefest  feudal  righi  of  his  crown. 

4.  He  that  secures  the  heart,  secures  all 
the  rest ;  because  this  is  the  principle  of  all 
the  moral  actions  of  the  whole  man,  and 
the  hand  obeys  this,  and  the  feet  walk  by 
its  prescriptions ;  we  eat  and  drink  by 
measures  which  the  soul  desires  and  limits; 
and  though  the  natural  actions  of  men  are 
not  subject  to  choice  and  rule,  yet  the  ani- 
mal actions  are  under  discipline ;  and 
although  it  cannot  be  helped  but  we  shall 
desire,  yet  our  desires  can  receive  measures, 
and  the  laws  of  circumstances,  and  be  re- 
duced to  order,  and  nature  be  changed  into 
grace,  and  the  actions  animal  (sucli  as  are, 
eating,  drinking,  laughing,  weeping,  &c.) 
shall  become  actions  of  religion ;  -and  those 
that  are  simply  natural  (such  as,  being 
hungry  and  thirsty)  shall  be  adopted  in  the 
retinue  of  religion,  and  become  religious  by 
being  ordered,  or  chastised,  or  suffered,  or 
directed;  and  therefore  God  requires  the 
heart,  because  he  requires  all ;  and  all  can- 
not be  secured  without  the  principle  be 
enclosed.  But  he  that  seals  up  a  fountain, 
may  drink  up  all  the  waters  alone,  and  may 
best  appoint  the  channel  where  it  shall  run, 
and  what  grounds  it  shall  refresh. 

5.  That  I  may  sum  up  many  reasons  in 
one;  God  by  requiring  the  heart  secures 
the  perpetuity  and  perseverance  of  our  duty, 
and  its  sincerity,  and  its  integrity,  and  its 
perfection :  for  ao  also  God  x»ke&  «LC;QO\nkV 
of  little  things ;  it  being  bSl  one  \u  ^«\i%Mt\ 
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"1  man,  whether  maliciously  it  omits  a 
duty  in  a  small  instance  or  in  a  great ;  for 
although  the  expression  hath  variety  and 
degrees  in  it,  in  relation  to  those  purposes 
of  usefulness  and  charity  whither  God 
designs  it,  yet  the  obedience  and  disobedi- 
ence are  all  one,  and  shall  be  equally 
accounted  for ;  and  therefore  the  Jew  Try- 
phon  disputed  against  Justin,  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  were  impossible  to  be 
kept,  because  it  also  requiring  the  heart  of 
man,  did  stop  every  egression  of  disorders : 
for  making  the  root  holy  and  heakhful,  as 
the  balsam  of  Judea,  or  the  drops  of  manna 
in  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  ;  it  also 
causes  that  nothing  spring  thence  but  gums 
fit  for  incense,  and  oblations  for  the  altar  of 
proposition,  and  a  cloud  of  perfume  fit  to 
make  atonement  for  our  sins ;  and  being 
anited  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  world,  to 
reconcile  God  and  man  together.  Upon 
these  reasons  you  see  it  is  highly  fit  that 
God  should  require  it,  and  that  we  should 
pay  the  sacrifice  of  our  hearts ;  and  not  at 
all  think  that  Grod  is  satisfied  with  the  work 
of  the  hands,  when  the  afiections  of  the 
heart  are  absent.  He  that  prays  because 
he  would  be  quiet,  and  would  fain  be  quit 
of  it,  and  communicates  for  fear  of  the 
laws,  and  comes  to  church  to  avoid  shame, 

'  and  gives  alms  to  be  eased  of  an  importu- 
nate beggar,  or  relieves  his  old  parents 
because  they  will  not  die  in  their  time,  and 
provides  for  his  children  lest  he  be  compeU- 
ed  by  laws  and  shame,  but  yet  complains 
of  the  charge  of  God's  blessings  ;  this  man 
is  a  servant  of  the  eyes  of  men,  and  offers 
parchment  or  a  white  skin  in  sacrifice,  but 
the  flesh  and  the  inwards  he  leaves  to  be 
consumed  by  a  stranger  fire.  And  there- 
fore, this  is  a  deceit  that  robs  God  of  the 
best,  and  leaves  that  for  religion  which  men 
pare  ofi*;  it  is  sacrilege,  and  brings  a  double 
curse. 

2.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  soul 
without  the  body,  when  both  can  be  con- 
joined, "  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit- 
fully."— Paphnutius,  whose  knees  were  cut 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  was  not  obliged 
to  worship  with  the  humble  flexures  of  the 
bending  penitents;  and  blind  Bartimeus 
could  not  read  the  holy  lines  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  that  part  of  the  work  was  not 
his  duty ;  and  God  shall  not  call  Lazarus 
to  account  for  not  giving  alms,  nor  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  for  not  giving  silver  and 
/^oJd  to  the  lame  man,  nor  Epaphroditus  for 

not  keeping  hia  fasUngdays  whep  he  had 


his  sickness.  But  when  God  bath  made 
the  body  an  apt.  minister  to  the  soul,  and 
hath  given  money  for  alms,  and  power  lo 
protect  the  oppressed,  and  knees  to  serve  in 
prayer,  and  hands  to  serve  our  needs,  then 
the  soul  alone  is  not  to  work ;  but  as  Rachel 
gave  her  maid  to  Jacob,  and  she  bore  chil- 
dren to  her  lord  upon  her  mistress's  knees ; 
and  the  children  were  reckoned  to  them 
both,  because  the  one  had  fruitful  desires, 
and  the  other  a  fruitful  womb :  so  must  the 
body  serve  the  needs  of  the  spirit;  that 
what  the  one  desires  the  other  may  efiiect, 
and  the  conceptions  of  the  soul  may  be  the 
productions  of  the  body,  and  the  body  must 
bow  when  the  soul  Worships,  and  the  hand 
must  help  when  the  soul  pities,  and  bpth 
together  do  the  work  of  a  holy  religion; 
the  body  alone  can  never  serve  God  with- 
out the  conjunction  and  preceding  act  of 
the  soul;  and  sometimes  the  soul  with- 
out the  body  is  imperfect  and  vain;  foe 
in  some  actions  there  is  a  body  and  a 
spirit,  a  material  and  a  spiritual  part: 
and  when  the  action  hath  the  same  consti: 
tution  that  a  man  hath,  without  the  act  of 
both,  it  is  as  imperfect  as  a  dead  man ;  tBe 
soul  cannot  produce  the  body  of  some' 
actions  any  more  than  the  body  can  put  lift 
into  it ;  and  therefore  an  inefiective  pity  and 
a  lazy  counsel,  an  empty  blessing  and  gay 

I  words,  are  but  deceitful  charity. 
Quod  peto,  da,  Cat ;  non  peto  consilium.   Mjuit. 

'  He  that  gave  his  friend  counsel  to  study 
the  law,  when  he  desired  to  borrow  twenty 
pounds,  was  not  so  friendly  in  his  counsd 

,  as  he  was  useless  in  his  charity ;  spiritual 

'  acts  can  cure  a  spiritual  malady,  but  if  my 

I  body  needs  relief,  because  you  cannot  feed 
me  with  diagrams,  or  clothe  me  with 
Euclid's  Elements,  you  must  minister  a 
real  supply  by  a  corporal  necessity.    This 

'  proposition  is  not  only  useful  in  the  doc- 
trine of  charity,  and  the  virtue  of  religion, 
but  in  the  professions  of  faith,  and  requires 
that  it  be  public,  open,  and  ingenuous.  lo 
matters  of  necessary  duty  it  is  not  suflicient 
to  have  it  to  ourselves,  but  we  must  also 
have  it  to  God,  and  all  the  world;  and  as 
in  the  heart  we  believe,  so  by  the  mouth 
we  confess  unto  salvation :  he  is  an  ill  man 
that  is  only  a  christian  in  his  heart,  and  is 
not  so  in  his  profession  and  puolications; 
and  as  your  heart  must  not  be  wanting  in 
any  good  professions  and  pretences,  so 
neither  must  public  profession  De  wanting 
in  every  good  and  necessary   persuasion. 

\The  iaitii  «ii^  iDtift  ^^m^oC  God  mint  fai 
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may  behold  it^  and  consider  concerning 
what  he  hath  parted  withal,  out  of  the 
fears  and  terrors  of  religion,  and  a  neces- 
sary unavoidable  conscience.  Do  not  many 
men  go  from  sin  to  sin,  even  in  their  repent- 
ance ?  they  go  backward  from  sin  to  sin, 
and  change  their  crime  as  a  man  changes 
his  uneasy  load,  and  shakes  it  off  from  one 
shoulder  to  support  it  with  the  other.  How 
many  severe  persons,  virgins  and  widows, 
are  so  pleased  with  their  chastity,  and  their 
abstinence  even  from  lawful  mixtures,  that 
by  this  means  they  fall  into  a  worse  pride? 
Insomuch  that  I  remember  St  Augustine 
said,  '^Audeo  dicere  superbis  continentibus 
expedit  cadere,"  **  They  that  are  chaste  and 
proud,  it  is  sometimes  a  remedy  for  them 
and  then  God  is  the  judge,  and  his  anger  i  to  fall  into  sin,"  and  by  the  shame  of  lust 


owned  publicly ;  for  if  it  be  the  cause  of 
God,  it  will  never  bring  us  to  shame.  I  do 
not  say,  whatever  we  think  we  must  tell  it 
D  all  the  world,  much  less  at  all  times,  and 
n  all  circumstances;  but  we  must  never 
Iny  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  cause 
if  God^  in  such  circumstances,  in  which  we 
an  and  ought  to  glorify  him.  But  this  ex- 
ends  also  to  other  instances.  He  that 
swears  a  false  oath  with  his  lips,  and  un- 
iwears  it  with  his  hearty  hath  deceived  one 
sore  than  he  thinks  for ;  himsell'  is  the 
soat  abused  person :  and  when  my  action 
9  contrary  to  men,  they  will  reprove  me ; 
bat  when  it  is  against  my  own  persuasion, 
[  cannot  but  reprove  myself;  and  am  wit^ 
I,  and  accuser,  and  party,  and  guilty. 


win  be  a  fierce  executioner,  because  we  do 
the  Lord's  work  deceitfully. 

3.  They  are  "deceitful  in  the  Lord's 
voik,"  that  reserve  one  faculty  for  sin,  or 
one  sin  for  themselves;  or  one  action  to 
please  their  appetite,  and  many  for  religion. 
•Rabbi  Kimchi  taught  his  scholars,  "  Co- 
grtationem  pravam  Deus  non  habet  vice 
hcii,  nisi  concepta  fuerit  in  Dei  fidem  et 
rdigiooem;"  ''That  God  is  never  angry 
with  an  evil  thought,  unless  it  be  a  thought 


to  cure  the  devil  of  pride,  and  by  the  sin  of 
the  body  to  cure  the  worser  evils  of  the 
spirit:  and  therefore  he  adds,  that  he  did 
believe,  God  in  a  severe  mercy  did  permit 
the  barbarous  nations,  breaking  in  upon  the 
Roman  empire,  to  violate  many  virgins 
professed  in  cloisters  and  religious  families 
to  be  as  a  mortification  of  their  pride,  lest 
the  accidental  advantages  of  a  continent  life 
should  bring  them  into  the  certain  miseries 
of  a  spiritual  death,  by  taking  away  their 


of  apostasy  from  the  Jews'  religion ;"  and   humility,  which  was  more  necessary  than 
therefore^  provided  that  men  be  severe  and   their  virgin-state ;  it  is  not  a  cure  that  men 


Gk»e  in  their  sect  and  party,  they  might 
mil  in  lustful  thoughts;  and  the  torches 
they  light  up  in  the  temple,  might  smoke 
with  anger  at  one  end,  and  lust  at  the  other, 
90  they  did  not  flame  out  in  egressions  of 
▼blence  and  injustice,  in  adulteries  and 
fooler  complications :  nay,  they  would  give 
leave  to  some  degrees  of  evil  actions ;  for 
R.  Bfoses  and  Selomoh  taught,  that  if  the 
most  part  of  a  man's  actions  were  holy  and 
vast,  though  in  one  he  sinned  often,  yet  the 
greater  ingredient  should  prevail,  and  the 
lumber  of  good  works  should  outweigh  the 
lener  account  of  evil  things ;  and  this 
pharisaica]  righteousness  is  too  frequent 
even  among  christians.  For  who  almost  is 
there^  that  does  not  count  fairly  concerning 
himself,  if  he  reckons  many  virtues  upon 
the  stock  of  his  religion,  and  but  one  vice 
upon  the  stock  of  his  infirmity;  half  a 
dozen  to  Grod,  and  one  for  his  company  or 
Us  friend,  his  education  or  his  appetite? 
And  if  he  hath  parted  from  his  folly,  yet  he 
win  remember  the  flesh-pots,  and  please 
kiBiaelf  with  a  &ntastic  sin,  and  call  it 
home  through  the  gates  of  his  memory,  and 
place  it  at  the  door  of  fanc^,  that  there  he 


may  use,  but  God  permits  it  sometimes 
with  greater  safety  through  his  wise  con- 
duct and  overruling  providence ;  St.  Peter 
was  safer  by  his  fall  (as  it  fell  out  in  the 
event  of  things)  than  by  his  former  confi- 
dence. Man  must  never  cure  a  sin  by  a 
sin ;  but  he  that  brings  good  out  of  our  evil, 
he  can  when  he  please.  But  I  speak  it,  to 
represent  how  deceitfully  many  times  we 
do  the  work  of  the  Lord.  We  reprove  a 
sinning  brother,  but  do  it  with  a  pompoqs 
spirit ;  we  separate  from  scandal,  and  do  it 
with  glory,  and  a  gaudy  heart;  we  are 
charitable  to  the  poor,  but  will  not  forgive 
our  unkind  enemies ;  or,  we  pour  relief 
into  their  bags,  but  we  please  ourselves  and 
drink  drunk,  and  hope  to  commute  with 
God,  giving  the  fruit  of  our  labours  or 
effluxes  of  money  for  the  sin  of  our  souls  : 
and  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  two  of  the 
noblest  graces  of  a  christian  are  to  very 
many  persons  made  a  savour  of  death, 
though  they  were  intended  for  the  begin 
ning  and  the  promotion  of  an  eternal  life , 
and  those  are  faith  and  charity  :  some  men 
think  if  they  have  faith,  it  is  enough  to 
answer  all  the  accutauons  qC  svci,  ^^vOn 
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our  consciences  or  the  devils  make  against 
us ;  if  I  be  a  wanton  person,  yet  my  faith 
shall  hide  it,  and  faith  shall  cover  the  follies 
of  drunkenness,  and  I  may  all  my  life  rely 
upon  faith  at  last  to  quit  my  scores.  For 
ne  that  is  most  careful  is  not  innocent,  but 
must  be  saved  by  faith ;  and  he  that  is  least 
careful  may  have  faith,  and  that  will  save 
him.  But  because  these  men  mistake  con- 
cerning faith,  and  consider  not,  that  charity 
or  a  good  life  is  a  part  of  that  faith  that 
saves  us,  they  hope  to  be  saved  by  the 
word,  they  fill  their  bellies  with  the  story 
of  Trimalcion's  banquet,  and  drink  drunk 

•  with  the  news  of  wine ;  they  eat  shadows, 
and  when  they  are  drowning,  catch  at  the 
image  of  the  trees,  which  hang  over  the 
water,  and  are  reflected  from  the  bottom. 

But  thus  many  men  do  with  charity  j 
'Give  alms  and  all  things  shall  be  clean 
onto  you,"  said  our  blessed  Saviour:  and 
therefore,  many  keep  a  sin  alive,  and  make 
account  to  pay  for  it,  and  God  shall  be  put 
to  relieve  his  own  poor  at  the  price  of  the 
sin  of  another  of  his  servants ;  charity  shall 
take  lust  or  intemperance  into  protection, 
and  men  will  not  be  kind  to  their  brethren, 
unless  they  will  be  also  at  the  same  time 
unkind  to  God.  I  have  understood  con- 
cerning divers  vicious  persons,  that  none 
have  been  so  free  in  their  donatives  and 
offerings  to  religion  and  the  priest  as  they  : 
and  the  hospitals  that  have  been  built,  and 
the  highways  mended  at  the  price  of  souls, 
are  too  many  for  Christendom  to  boast  of  in 
behalf  of  charity.  But  as  others  mistake 
concerning  faith,  so  these  do  concerning  its 
twin-sister.  The  first  had  faith  withiut 
charity,  and  these  have  charity  without 
hope;  "For  every  one  that  hath  this  hope," 
that  is,  the  hope  of  receiving  the  glorious 
things  of  Grod  promised  in  the  gospel, 
"purifies  himself  even  as  God  is  pure:" 
faith,  and  charity  too,  must  both  suppose 
repentance ;  and  repentance  is  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  body  of  sin,  the  purification 
of  the  whole  man.  But  the  sum  of  the 
doctrine  and  case  of  conscience  in  this 
particular  is  this, 

1.  Charity  is  a  certain  cure  of  sins  that 
are  past,  not  that  are  present. — He  that 
repents  and  leaves  his  sin,  and  then  relieves 
the  poor,  and  pays  for  his  folly  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  own  estate,  and  the  supplies 
of  the  poor,  and  his  ministering  to  Christ's 
poor  members,  turns  all  his  former  crimes 
JBfo  holiness;    he  purges  the  stains  and 

aagiitt  amenda  for  his  folly,  and  commutes 


for  the  baser  pleasure  with  a  more  nobk 
usage :  so  said  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
"  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and 
thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the 
poor:"*  first  be  just,  and  then  be  charitable; 
for  it  is  pity,  alms — which  is  one  of  die 
noblest  services  of  Grod,  and  the  greatest 
mercy  to  thy  brother — should  be  spent  upon 
sin,  and  thrown  away  upon  folly. 

2.  Faith  is  the  remedy  of  all  our  evils ; 
but  then,  it  is  never  of  force,  but  when  we 
either  have  endeavoured  or  undertaken  lo 
do  all  good;  this  in  baptism,  that  afler; 
faith  and  repentance  at  first,  and  faith  and 
charity  at  last :  and,  because  we  fail  often  by 
infirmity  and  sometimes  by  inadvertency, 
sometimes  by  a  surprise  and  often  by  omis* 
sion ;  and  all  this  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
sincere  endeavour  to  live  justly  and   pe^ 
fectly ;  therefore   the  passion  of  our  Lord 
pays  for  this,  and  faith  lays  hold  upon  that 
But  without  a  hearty  and  sincere  intend 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  parts  of 
our  duty,  faith  is  but  a  word,  not  so  mud 
as  a  cover  to  a  naked  bosom,  nor  a  pretenol 
big  enough  to  deceive  persons,  that  are  no  , 
willing  to  be  cozened. 

3.  The  bigger  ingredient  of  virtue  anc 
evil  actions  will  prevail,  but  it  is  only  wLea 
virtue  is  habitual,  and  sins  are  single,  inter* 
rupted,  casual,  and  seldom,  without  choict 
and  without  affection;  that  is,  when  ooi 
repentance  is  so  timely,  that  it  can  work  foi 
God  more  than  we  served  under  the  tyranny 
of  sin ;  so  that  if  you  will  account  the  whok 
life  of  man,  the  rule  is  good,  and  the  greater 
ingredient  shall  prevail;  and  he  shsdl  cer- 
tainly be  pardoned  and  accepted,  whose  life 
is  so  reformed,  whose  repentance  is  so  active, 
whose  return  is  so  early,  that  he  hath  given 
bigger  portions  to  God,  and  to  Grod's  enemy. 
But  if  we  account  so,  as  to  divide  the  mea* 
sures  in  present  possession,  the  bigger  pai* 
cannot  prevail ;  a  small  or  a  seldom  sio 
spoils  not  the  sea  of  piety;  but  when  the 
affection  is  divided,  a  little  ill  destroys  the 
whole  body  of  good ;  the  cup  in  a  manV 
right  hand  must  be  oxpafo;  xtxepa/jfu^t  i< 
"  must  be  pure,  although  it  be  mingled ;"  that 
is,  the  whole  afleclion  must  be  for  God, 
that  must  be  pure  and  unmingled ;  if  sin 
mingles  in  seldom  and  unapproved  in- 
stances, the  drops  of  water  are  swallowed 
up  with  a  whole  vintage  of  piety,  and  the 
bigger  ingredient  is  the  prevailing;  in  all 

other  cases  it  is  not  so :  for  one  sin  that  we 

-— — 

*  Dan.  iv.  27. 
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choose  and  love  and  delight  in,  will  not  be  .modesty^  or  their  temper  and  constitution. 


excused  by  twenty  virtues;  and  as  one 
broken  link  dissolves  the  union  of  the  whole 
chain,  and  one  jarring,  untuned  string  spoils 
die  whole  music ;  so  is  every  sin  that  seizes 
apona  portion  of  our  affections^  if  we  love 
one,  that  one  destroys  the  ^ceptation  of  all 
the  rest :  and  as  it  is  in  faith,  so  it  is  in 
charity.  He  that  is  a  heretic  in  one  article, 
hath  no  saving  faith  in  the  whole ;  and  so 
does  every  vicious  habit,  or  uureformed 
sin,  destroy  the  excellency  of  the  grace  of 
charity;  a  wilful  error  in  one  article  is 
hoesy,  and  every  vice  in  one  instance  is 
malice,  and  they  are  perfectly  contrary,  and 
a  direct  darkness  lo  the  two  eyes  of  the  soul, 
&ith  and  charity. 

4.  There  is  one  deceit  more  yet,  in  the 
matter  of  the  extension  of  our  duty,  destruy- 
mg  the  integrity  of  its  constitution  :  for  they 
do  the  work  of  €rod  deceitfully,  who  think 
God  snfficieotly  served  with  abstinence  from 
evil,  and  converse  not-  in  the  acquisition 
and  pursuit  of  holy  charity  and  religion. 
Thb  Clemens  Alexandrtnus  affirms  of  the 
I'oarisees;  they  were  futa  dMo;ti7v  xoxmv 
Bcmov>iti«i,  they  hoped  to  be  "justified  by 
abstinence  from  things  forbidden ;"  but  if 
we  will  be  PoktcXixm,  "sons  of  the  kingdom," 
we  must  fura  t^;  iv  tovtoi^  f fXEUd^ccd^  xai  tw 
fOa^wif  ayaatqv,  xai  iifpyttiiv;  besides  this, 
and  *'  supposing  a  proportionable  perfection 
tn  such  an  innocence,  we  must  love  our 
brother  and  do  good  to  him,"  and  glorify 
God  by  %  holy  religion,  in  the  communion 
of  saints,  "  \aith  and  sacraments,  in  alms 
and  counsel,  in  forgivenesses  and  assistances. 


and  civil  relations,  common  fame,  or  neces 
sary  interest.  Few  women  swear  and  do 
the  debaucheries  of  drunkards;  and  they  are 
guarded  from  adulterous  complications  by 
spies  and  shame,  by  fear  and  jealousy,  by 
the  concernment  of  families,  and  reputation 
of  theur  kindred,  and  therefore  they  are  to 
account  with  God  beyond  this  civil  and 
necessary  innocence,  for  humility  and  pa- 
tience, for  religious  fancies  and  tender  con- 
sciences, for  tending  the  sick  and  dressing 
the  poor,  for  governing  their  house  and 
nursing  their  children ;  and  so  it  is  in  every 
state  of  life.  When  a  prince  or  prelate,  a 
noble  and  a  rich  person,  hath  reckoned  all 
his  immunities  and  degrees  of  innocence 
from  those  evils  that  are  incident  to  inferior 
persons,  or  the  worst  sort  of  theii  own 
order,  they  do  "  the  work  of  the  Lord"  and 
their  own  too,  very  "  deceit  fu'.ly/'  unless 
they  account  correspondences  of  piety  to 
all  their  powers  and  possL.  lies:  they  are 
to  reckon  and  consider  v^ncerning  what 
oppressions  they  have  relieved,  what  causes 
and  what  fatherless  they  have  defended, 
how  the  work  of  Grod  and  of  religion,  of 
justice  and  charity,  nath  thrived  in  their 
hands.  If  they  have  made  peace,  and  en- 
couraged religion  by  their  example  and  by 
their  laws,  by  rewards  ond  collateral  en- 
couragements, if  they  have  been  zealous 
for  God  and  for  religion,  if  they  have  em- 
ployed ten  talents  to  the  improvement  of 
God's  bank,  then  they  have  don**  Go*'\ 
work  faithfully:  if  tlcy  aca)uui  oihci>vise, 
and  account  only  by  ciphers  and  negatives. 


"Flee  from  evil,  and  do  the  thing  v*iat  is. they  can  expect  only  the  rewards  of  inno 


good,  and  dwtll  ^or  evermore,"  said  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  Psalms  :  and  St.  Peter, 
"Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in 
the  world  through  lust,  give  all  diligence  tu 


cent  slaves ;  they  shall  escape  the  "  furca" 
and  the  wheel,  the  torments  of  lustful  per- 
sons, and  the  crown  of  flames  that  is  re- 
served for  the  ambitious ;  or  they  shall  not 


•dd  to  your  faith  virtue,  to  virtue  prtlence,  |  be  gnawn  with  the  vipers  of  the  envious. 


to  patience  godliness,  and  brothcrly-kind- 
aess,  and  charity :"  many  persons  think 
themselves  fairly  assoiled,  because  they  are 
no  adulterers,  no  rebels,  no  drunkards  lot 
of  scandalous  lives  j  in  the  mean  time,  idee 
the  Laodiceans,  they  are  "naked  and  poor;" 
they  have  no  catalogue  of  good  things  re- 
gistered in  heaven,  no  treasures  in  the  re- 
positories of  the  poor,  neither  have  the  poor 
often  prayed  concerning  them,  *'  Lord,  re- 
member thy  servants  for  this  thing  at  the 


or  the  shame  of  the  ungrateful ;  but  they 
can  never  upon  this  account  hope  for  the 
crowns  of  martyrs,  or  the  honourable  re- 
wards of  sainc,  the  coronets  of  virgins,  and 
chaplets  of  doctors  and  confessors :  and 
though  murderers  and  lustful  persons,  the 
proud  and  the  covetous,  the  heretic  and 
schismatic,  are  to  expect  flames  and  scor- 
pigns,  pains  and  smart  (''  pocnam  sensus," 
the  schools  call  it) ;  yet  the  lazy  and  .he 


imperfect,  the  harmless  sleeper  and  the  idle 
day  of  judgment"    A  negative  religion  is '  worker,  shall  have  **  po^nam  damni."  the 
in  many  things  the  effects  of  laws,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  dishonours  of 
appendage  of  sexes,  tne  product  of  educa-  the  loss ;  and  in  the  sum  of  afTaVt^  \X>?7'\\VV)^ 
twn,  the  issues  of  company  and  of  the /no  great  difference  wVietVveT  we  WreXo^  ^t 
pabhe,  or  tbo  daughter  of  fear  and  natural  j pain,  because  there  can  \  •  n^  ^xeaXw  ^«iu 
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imaf^nnbie  than  to  lose  the  sight  of  God  to 
eternal  ages. 

5.  Hither  are  to  be  reduced  as  deceitful 
workers,  those  that  promise  to  Grod,  but 
mean  not  to  pay  what  they  once  intended ; 
people  that  are  confident  in  the  day  of 
ease,  and  fail  in  the  danger;  they  that 
pray  passionately  for  a  grace,  and  if  it  be 
not  obtained  nt  that  price  go  no  further,  and 
never  contend  in  action  for  what  they  seem 
to  contend  in  prayer;  such  as  delight  in 
forms  and  outsides,  and  regard  not  the 
substance  and  design  of  every  institution; 
that  think  it  a  great  sin  to  taste  bread  before 
the  receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  and  yet 
come  to  communicate  with  an  ambitious' 
and  revengeful  soul ;  that  make  a  conscience 
of  eating  flesh,  but  not  of  drunkenness;  that 
keep  old  customs  and  old  sins  together ;  that 
pretend  one  duty  to  excuse  another ;  religion 
against  charity,  or  piety  to  parents  against 
duty  to  God,  private  promises  against  public 
duty,  the  keeping  of  an  oath  against  break- 
ing of  a  commandment,  honour  against 
modesty,  reputation  against  piety,  the  love 
of  the  world  in  civil  instances  to  counte- 
nance enmity  against  God ;  these  are  the 
deceitful  workers  of  God's  work;  they  make 
a  schism  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  a  war 
in  heaven  worse  than  that  between  Michael 
tnd  the  dragon;  for  they  divide  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  distinguish  his  commandments 
into  parties  and  factions;  by  seeking  an 
excuse,  sometimes  they  destroy  the  integrity 
and  perfect  constitution  of  duty,  or  they  do 
something  whereby  the  effect  and  useful- 
ness of  the  duty  is  hindered :  concerning  all 
which  this  only  can  be  said,  they  who 
serve  God  with  a  lame  sacrifice  and  an 
imperfect  duty,  a  duty  defective  in  its  con- 
stituent parts,  can  never  enjoy  God ;  because 
he  can  never  be  divided :  and  though  it  be 
better  to  enter  into  heaven  with  one  foot, 
and  one  eye,  than  that  both  should  be  cast 
into  hell,  because  heaven  can  make  recom- 
pence  for  this  loss ;  yet  nothing  can  repair 
his  loss,  who  for  being  lame  ia  his  duty 
•hall  enter  into  hell,  where  nothing  is 
perfect,  but  the  measures  and  duration  of 
Hirment,  and  they  both  are  next  to  infinite. 


SERMON   XIII. 


PART  II. 


^  7!e»  next  inquiry,  is  into  the  intention 
Q^onr  duty;  ao  I  h9Te  it  will  iM>t  t^  amiaa 


to  change    the  word  . ''  fraudulenter,''  oi 
''dolose,"  into  that  which  some  of   the 
Latin  copies  do  use,  "  Maledictus,  qui  facit 
opus  Dei  fi«g%eii<er,'*  "  Cursed  is  he,  that 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negfigaUh§,  or 
remissly ;  and  it  implies,  that  as  our  duty 
must  be  whole,  so  it  must  be  fervent;  for  a 
languishing  body  may  have  all  its  parts 
and  yet  be  useless  to  many  purposes  of 
nature;  and  you  may  reckon  all  the  joints 
of  a  dead  man,  but  the  heart  is  cold,  and 
the  joints  are  stiff  and  fit  for  nothing  but  for 
the  little  people  that  creep  in  graves :  and 
so  are  very  many  men  ;  if  you  sum  up  the 
accounts  of  their  religion,  they  can  reckon 
days  and  months  of  religion,  various  offices 
charity  and  prayers,  reading  and  meditation 
faith  and  knowledge,  catechism  and  saen 
ments,  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  prineei. 
paying    debts  and   provision  for  children, 
confessions  and  tears,  discipline  in  families, 
and  love  of  good  people;  and,  it  may  be, 
you  shall  not  reprove  their  numbers,  or  find 
any  lines  unfilled  in  their  tables  of  accounti; 
but  when  you  have  handled  all  this  sad 
considered,  you  will  find  at  last  you  hafe  < 
taken  a  dead  man  by  the  hand,  there  is  not 
a  finger  wanting,  but    they  are  stiff  ai 
icicles,  and  without  flexiire  as  the  legs  of 
elephants :  such  are  they  whom  St  Bernard 
describes,  '*  Whose  spiritual  joy  is  allayed 
with  tediousness,  whose  compunction  for 
sins  is  short  and  seldom,  whose  thoughts 
are  animal  and  their  designs  secular,  whose 
religion  is  lukewarm;   their  obedience  is 
without  devotion,  their  discourse  without 
profit,  their  prayer  without  intention  of 
heart,  their    reading   without    instruction, 
their  meditation  is  without  spiritual  advan- 
tages, and  is  not  the  commencement  and 
strengthening  of  holy  purposes;   and  they 
are  such  whom  modesty  will  not  restrain, 
nor  reason  bridle,  nor  discipline  correct,  not 
the  fear  of  death  and  hell  can  keep  from 
yielding  to  the  imperiousness  of  a  foolish 
lust,  that  dishonours  a  man's  understanding, 
and  makes  his  reason,  in  which  he  most 
glories,  to  be  weaker  than  the  discourse  of  a 
girl  and  the  dreams  of  the  night     In  every 
action  of  religion    God    expects    such   a 
warmth  and  a  holy  fire  to  go  along,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  enkindle  the  wood  upon  the 
altar,  and  consume  the  sacrifice ;  but  God 
hates    an    indifferent   spirit     Earnestness 
and  vivacity,  quickness  and  delight,  perfeot 
choice  of  the  service,  and  a  delight  in  the 
prosecution,  is  all  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  cao 
\ie\(\  to'viattilalus  ceU^n:  the  outwtid  Wifi 
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m  the  effect  of  the  body  ;  but  If  a  man  does  it 
heartily  and  with  all  his  mind,  then  religion 
hath  wings  and  moves  upon  wheels  of  fire ; 
and  therefore,  when  our  blessed  Saviour 
made  tho^  capitulars  and  canons  of  re- 
ligion, 10  ''love  God,"  and  to  "love  our 
neighbour;"  besides,  that  the  material  part  of 
tbeduty,  '*  love,"  is  founded  in  the  spirit,  as 
its  natural  seat,  he  also  gives  three  words  to 
iavolve  the  spirit  in  the  action,  and  but  one 
for  the  body:  ''Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
.by  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind;"  and, 
lastly,  "  with  all  thy  strength ;"  this  brings 
in  the  body  too;  because  it  hath  some 
strengrth,  and  some  significations  of  its  own ; 
but  heart  and  soul  and  mind  mean  all  the 
same  thing  in  a  stronger  and  more  earnest 
expression ;  that  is,  that  we  do  it  hugely,  as 
much  as  we  can,  with  a  clear  choice,  with 
a  resolute  understanding,  with  strong  affec- 
tions, with  great  diligence :  "  Enerves  ani- 
.nos  odisse  virtus  solet,"  "Virtue  nates 
veak  and  ineffective  minds,"  and  tame  easy 
prosecutions  ;  Loripides,  people  whose  arm 
is  all  flesh,  '*  whose  foot  is  all  leather,"  and 
la  unsupporting  skin ;  they  creep  like 
loakes,  and  pursue  the  noblest  mysteries 
of  religion,  as  Naaman  did  the  mysteries  of 
lUmmon,  only  in  a  compliment,  or  for 
itfcular  regards ;  but  without  the  mind,  and 
terefore  without  zeal :  "  I  would  thou  wert 
r  ther  hot  or  cold,"  said  the  Spirit  of  God 
^  the  angel  or  bishop  of  Laodicea.  In 
'easts  or  sacrifices  the  ancients  did  use 
*'  apponere  frigidam,"  or  "  calidam ;"  some- 
times they  drank  hot  drink,  sometimes  they 
poured  cold  upon  their  graves  or  in  their 
wines,  but  no  services  of  tables  or  altars 
were  ever  with  lukewarm.  God  hates  it 
worse  than  stark  cold ;  which  expression  is 
the  more  considerable,  because  in  natural 
an^  superinduced  progressions,  from  ex- 
tr  if  r  o  extreme,  we  must  necessarily  pass 
tmough  the  midst;  and  therefore  it  is  certain, 
a  lukewarm  religion  is  better  than  none  at 
afl,  as  being  the  doing  some  parts  of  the 
work  designed,  and  nearer  to  perfection 
than  the  utmost  distance  could  be ;  and  yet 
that  God  hates  it  more,  must  mean,  that 
there  is  some  appendant  evil  in  this  state 
which  is  not  in  the  other,  and  that  ac- 
ddentally  it  is  much  worse :  and  so  it  is, 
if  we  rightly  understand  it;  that  is,  if  we 
eoosider  it,  not  as  a  being  in  or  passing 
Ihioogh  the  middle  way,  but  as  a  state  and 
a  period  of  religion.  If  it  be  in  motion,  a 
lokewann  religioD  is  pkaaiag  to  Chd;  for 


God  hates  it  not  for  its  imperfection,  and  its 
natural  measures  of  proceeding;  but  if  it 
stands  still  and  rests  there,  it  is  a  state 
against  the  designs,  and  against  the  perfec- 
tion of  God :  and  it  hath  in  it  these  evils : 

1 .  It  is  a  state  of  the  greatest  imprudence 
in  the  world ;  for  it  makes  a  man  to  spend 
his  labour  for  that  which  profits  not,  and  to 
deny  his  appetite  for  an  unsatisfying  in- 
terest; he  puts  his  monies  in  a  napkin,  and 
he  that  doesT  so,  puts  them  into  a  broken 
bag;  he  loses  the  principal  for  not  increas 
ing  the  interest  He  that  dwells  in  a  state 
of  life  that  is  unacceptable,  loses  the  money 
of  his  alms,  and  the  rewards  of  bis  charity, 
his  hours  of  prayer,  and  his  parts  of  justice, 
he  confesses  his  sins  and  is  not  pardoned, 
he  is  patient  but  hath  no  hope,  and  he  that 
is  gone  so  far  out  of  his  country,  and  stands 
in  the  middle  way,  hath  gone  so  far  out  of 
his  way ;  he  had  better  have  stayed  under  a 
dry  roof,  in  the  house  of  banishment,  than 
to  have  left  his  Gyarus,  the  island  of  his 
sorrow,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  Adriatic ;  so 
is  he  that  begins  a  state  of  religion,  and 
does  not  finish  it;  he  abides  in  the  highway, 
and  though  he  be  nearer  the  place,  yet  is 
as  far  from  the  rest  of  his  country  as  ever ; 
and  therefore,  all  that  beginning  of  labour 
was  in  the  prejudice  of  his  rest,  but  nothing 
to  the  advantages  of  his  hopes.  He  that 
hath  never  begun,  hath  lost  no  labour; 
"  Jactura  ptaiteritorum,"  "  the  loss  of  all 
that  he  hath  done,"  is  the  first  evil  of  the 
negligent  and  lukewarm  Christian  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  saying  of  Solomon  :  *'  He  that  is 
remiss  or  idle  in  his  labour,  is  brother  to 
him  that  scattereth  his  goods."* 

2.  The  second  appendant  evil  is,  that 
lukewarmness  is  the  occasion  of  greater 
evil; — because  the  remiss  easy  Christian 
shuts  the  gate  against  the  heavenly  breath- 
ings of  God's  Holy  Spirit;  he  thinks  every 
breath,  that  is  fanned  by  the  wings  of  the 
holy  Dove,  is  not  intended  to  encourage  his 
fires,  which  bum  and  smoke,  and  peep 
through  the  cloud  already ;  it  tempts  him  to 
security;  and,  if  an  evil  life  be  a  certain 
inlet  to  a  second  death,  despair  on  one  side, 
and  security  on  the  other,  are  the  bars  and 
locks  to  that  door,  he  can  never  pass  forth 
again  while  that  state  remains ;  whoever 
slips  in  his  spiritual  walking  does  not  pre- 
sently fall ;  but  if  that  slip  does  not  awaken 
his  diligence,  and  his  caution,  then  his  ruiit 
begins,  "ve\  pravse  institutionis  deceptus 
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rxordio,  aut  per  longam  mentis  incuriam, 
et  virtute  aaimi  decidente/'  as  St  Austin 
observes ;  ''  either  upon  the  pursuit  of  his 
first  error,  or  by  a  careless  spirit,  or  a  de- 
caying slackened  resolution:"  all  which  are 
tl«e  direct  effects  of  lukewannness.  But  so 
'Hve  I  seen  a  fair  structure  begun  with  art 
tid  care,  and  raised  to  half  its  stature,  and 
^en  it  stood  still  by  the  misfortune  or  neg- 
^ence  of  the  owner,  and  the  rain  descended, 
ind  dwelt  in  its  joints,  and  supplanted  the 
contexture  of  its  pillars,  and  having  stood 
awhile,  like  the  antiquated  temple  of  a 
deceased  oracle^  it  fell  into  a  hasty  age,  and 
sunk  upon  its  own  knees,  and  so  descended 
into  ruin :  so  is  the  imperfect,  unfinished 
spirit  of  a  man ;  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
AX)ly  resolution,  and  strengthens  it  with 
vows  and  arts  of  prosecution,  it  raises  up 
'he  walls,  sacraments,  and  prayers,  reading, 
and  holy  ordinances;  and  holy  actions  begin 
with  a  slow  motion,  and  the  building  stays, 
and  the  spirit  is  weary,  and  the  soul  is 
naked,  and  exposed  to  temptation,  and  in 
•^e  days  of  storm  take  in  every  thing  that 
can  do  it  mischief;  and  it  is  faint  and  sick, 
listless  and  tired,  and  it  stands  till  its  own 
weight  wearies  the  foundation,  and  then 
declines  to  death  and  sad  disorder^  being 
•r  much  the  worse,  because  it  hath  not 
only  returned  to  its  first  follies,  but  hath 
superadded  unthankfulness  and  careless- 
ness, a  positive  neglect  and  a  despite  of 
holy  things,  a  setting  a  low  price  to  the 
things  of  God,  laziness  and  wretchlessness : 
all  which  are  evils  superadded  to  the  first 
state  of  coldness,  whither  he  is  with  all 
these  loads  and  circumstances  of  death 
easily  revolved. 

3.  A  state  of  lukewarmness  is  more  in- 
corrigible than  a  state  of  coldness;  while 
men  flatter  themselves  that  their  state  is 
good,  that  they  are  rich  and  need  nothing, 
that  their  lamps  are  dressed,  and  full  of 
ornament.  There  are  many,  that  think 
they  are  in  their  country  as  soon  as  ever 
they  are  weary,  and  measure  not  the  end 
of  their  hopes  by  the  possession  of  them, 
but  by  their  precedent  labour :  which  they 
overvalue,  because  they  have  easy  and  ef- 
feminate souls.  St.  Bernard  complains  of 
some  that  say,  ''  Sufficit  nobis,  nolumus 
esse  meliores  quam  patres  nostri :"  *'  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  be  as  our  forefathers," 
who  were  honest  and  useful  in  their  gene- 
rations^ but  be  not  over-righteous.  These 
men  are  such  as  dunk  they  have  knowledge 
enough  to  need  no  teacher,  devotion  enough 


to  need  no  new  fires,  perfection  enough  to 
need  no  new  progress,  justice  enough  to 
need  no  repentance ;  and  then  because  the 
spirit  of  a  man  and  all  the  things  of  this 
world  are  in  perpetual  variety  and  change, 
these  men  decline  when  they  have  gone 
their  period;  they  stand  stilly  and  then 
revert;  like  a  stone  returning  from  the 
bosom  of  a  cloud,  where  it  rested  as  long 
as  the  thought  of  a  child,  and  fell  to  its 
natural  bed  of  earth,  and  dwelt  below  for 
ever.  He  that  says,  he  will  take  care  he 
be  no  worse,  and  that  he  desires  to  be  no 
better,  stops  his  journey  into  heaven,  but 
cannot  be  secure  against  descending  into 
hell:  and  Cassian  spake  a  hard  saying: 
''Frequenter  vidimus  de  frigidis  et  camalibui 
ad  spiritualem  venisse  fervorem,  de  tepidis  et 
animalibus  omnino  non  vidimus  :**  '*  Many 
persons  from  vicious,  and  dead,  and  cold, 
have  passed  into  life  and  an  excellent  grace, 
and  a  spiritual  warmth,  and  holy  fires ;  but 
from  lukewarm  and  indifferent  never  any 
body  came  to  an  excellent  condition,  and 
state  of  holiness:"  "rarissime,"  St.  Bernard 
says,  "very  extremely  seldom;"  and  our 
blessed  Saviour  said  something  of  this. 
"  The  publicans  and  harlots  go  before  you 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  they  are 
moved  by  shame,  and  punished  by  dis- 
grace, and  remarked  by  punishments,  and 
frightened  by  the  circumstances  and  notices 
of  all  the  world,  and  separated  from  sober 
persons  by  laws  and  an  intolerable  charac- 
ter, and  the  sense  of  honour,  and  the  care 
of  their  persons,  and  their  love  of  civil 
society,  and  every  thing  in  the  woild  can 
invite  them  towards  virtues.  But  the  man 
that  is  accounted  honest,  and  does  justice, 
and  some  things  of  religion,  unless  he  finds 
himself  but  upon  his  way,  and  feels  his 
wants,  and  groans  under  the  sense  of  his 
infirmities,  and  sighs  under  his  imperfec- 
tions, and  accounts  himself  "  not  to  have 
comprehended,"  but  "  still  presses  towards 
the  mark  of  his  calling,"  unless  (I  say) 
he  still  increases  in  his  appetites  of  re- 
ligion, as  he  does  in  his  progression,  he 
will  think  he  needs  no  counsellor,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  whispers  to  an  ear,  that  is 
already  filled  with  noises,  and  cannot  attend 
to  the  heavenly  calling.  The  stomach  that 
is  already  full,  is  next  to  loathing ;  and  that 
is  the  prologue  to  sickness,  and  a  rejecting 
the  first  wholesome  nutriment,  which  wis 
entertained  to  relieve  the  first  natural  ne- 
cessities *,  "CLui  non  proficit,  Tult  deficeiej^ 
said  Su  BeTii%i^\    ^^1^^  ^^^x  ^j;^^^  not 
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forward  in  the  lore  of  God,  and  of  religion, 
does  not  stand  still,  but  goes  for  all  that;" 
but  whither  such  a  motion  will  lead  him, 
himself  without  a  timely  care  shall  feel  by 
an  intolerable  experiment 

In  this  sense  and  for  these  reasons  it  is, 
that  although  a  lukewarm  Christian  hath 
gone  forward  spme  steps  towards  a  state  of 
holiness,  and  is  advanced  beyond  him  that 
is  cold,  and  dead,  and  unconcerned ;  and 
therefore,  speaking  absolutely  and  natural- 
ly, is  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than  he 
that  is  not  yet  set  out ;  yet  accidentally,  and 
by  reason  of  these  ill  appendages,  he  is 
worse,  in  greater  danger,  in  a  state  equally 
unacceptable,  and  therefore  must  either  go 
forward,  and  still  do  the  work  of  God  care- 
fdlly  and  diligently,  with  a  fervent  spirit 
and  an  active  hand,  with  a  willing  heart 
and  a  cheerful  eye,  or  it  had  been  better  he 
had  never  begun. 

2.  It  concerns  us  next  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  duty  in  its  proper  instances,  that 
we  may  perceive  to  what  parts  and  degrees 
of  duty  it  amounts  ;  we  shall  find  it  especi- 
ally in  the  duties  of  faith,  of  prayer,  and  of 
charity. 

I.  Our  faith  must  be  strong,  vigorous, 
active,  confident,  and  patient,  reasonable, 
and  unalterable,  without  doubting,  and  fear, 
and  partiality.  For  the  faith  of  very  many 
men  seems  a  duty  so  weak  and  indifferent, 
is  so  often  untwisted  by  violence,  or  ravelled 
and  entangled  in  weak  discourses,  or  so 
Use  and  fallacious  by  its  mixture  of  inter- 
est, that  though  men  usually  put  most  con- 
fidence in  the  pretences  of  faith,  yet  no 
pretences  are  more  unreasonable. 

1.  Our  faith  and  persuasion  in  religion  is 
most  commonly  imprinted  in  us  by  our 
country,  and  we  are  Christians  at  the  same 
rate  as  we  are  English  or  Spaniards,  or 
of  such  a  family ;  our  reason  is  first  stained 
and  spotted  with  the  dye  of  our  kindred 
and  country,  and  our  education  puts  it  in 
grain,  and  whatsoever  is  against  this  we  are 
taught  to  call  a  temptation:  in  the  mean 
time,  we  call  these  accidental  and  artificial 
persuasions  by  the  name  of  faith,  which  is 
only  the  air  of  the  country,  or  an  heir-loom 
of  the  family,  or  the  daughter  of  a  present 
interest.  Whatever  it  was  that  brought  us 
ia,  we  are  to  take  care,  that  when  we  are 
in,  our  faith  be  noble,  and  stand  upon  its 
mob:  proper  and  most  reasonable  foundation ; ' 
it  concerns  us  better  to  understand  that  reli- 1 
gion,  which  we  call ,  faiths  and  that  faith  j 
wherebj  we  hope  to  de  saved.  \ 
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2.  The  faith  and  the  whole  religion  of 
many  men  is  the  production  of  fear.  Men 
are  threatened  into  their  persuasions,  and 
the  iron  rod  of  a  tyrant  converts  whole 
nations  to  his  principles,  when  the  wise 
discourses  of  the  religion  seems  dull  as 
sleep,  and  unprevailing  as  the  talk  of  child- 
hood. That  is  but  a  deceitful  faith,  which 
our  timorousness  begot,  and  our  weaknew 
nurses,  and  brings  up.  The  religion  of  a 
Christian  is  immortal,  and  certain,  and  per- 
suasive, and  infallible,  and  unalterable,  and . 
therefore  needs  not  to  be  received  by  human 
and  weak  convoys,  like  worldly  and  mortal 
religions :  that  faith  is  lukewarm,  and  easy, 
and  trifling,  which  is  only  a  belief  of  that, 
which  a  man  wants  courage  to  disbelieve. 

3.  The  faith  of  many  men  is  such,  that 
they  dare  not  trust  it :  they  will  talk  of  it, 
and  serve  vanity,  or  their  lust,  or  their  com- 
pany, or  their  interest  by  it,  but  when  the 
matter  comes  to  a  pinch,  they  dare  not  trust 
it ;  when  Antisthenes  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Orpheus,  the  priest  told  him, 
that  all  that  were  of  that  religion,  immedi- 
ately after  death  should  be  perfectly  happy;* 
the  philosopher  asked  him,  Why  he  did  not 
die,  if  he  believed  what  he  said?  Such  a 
faith  as  that  was  fine  to  talk  of  at  table,  or 
eating  the  sacrifices  of  the  religion,  when 
the  mystic  man  was  IvOtoi,  full  of  wine  and 
flesh,  of  confidence  and  religion ;  but  to  die, 
is  a  more  material  consideration,  and  to  be 
chosen  upon  no  grounds,  but  such  a  fai(h« 
which  really  comes  from  God,  and  can 
secure  our  reason,  and  our  choice,  and  per- 
fect our  interest  and  designs.  And  it  hath 
been  long  observed  concerning  those  bold 
people,  that  use  their  reason  against  Grod 
that  gave  it,  they  have  one  persuasion  in 
their  health,  and  another  in  their  sickness 
and  fears ;  when  tliey  are  well,  they  blas- 
pheme ;  when  they  die,  they  are  supersti- 
tious. It  was  Bias's  case,  when  he  was 
poisoned  by  the  atheisms  of  Theodorus,  no 
man  died  more  like  a  coward  and  a  fool : 
*'  as  if  the  gods  were  to  come  and  go  as 
Bias  pleased  to  think  and  talk :"  so  one  said 
of  his  folly.  If  God  be  to  oe  feared  when 
we  die,  he  is  also  to  be  feared  in  all  our  life, 
for  he  can  for  ever  make  us  die ;  he  thai 
will  do  it  once,  and  that  when  he  please, 
can  always.  And  therefore,  all  those  per- 
suasions against  God,  and  against  religion. 

*His  qui  sacris  visis  abeunt  ad  inferos^ 
Homines  beati  sunt,  boV\s  q\x\%  Vvi«t« 
Contingit  ill'ia  istis ;  t^ba  gaictv^ 
Omnium  malomm  geneti  vacidvx. 
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are  only  the  production  of  vicious  passions^ 
of  drink  or  fancy,  of  confidence  and  igno- 
rance, of  boldness  or  vile  appetites,  of 
vanity  or  fierceness,  of  pride  or  flatteries ; 
and  atheism  is  a  proportion  so  unnatural 
and  monstrous,  that  it  can  never  dwell  in  a 
man's  heart  as  faith  does,  in  health  and 
sickness,  in  peace  and  war,  in  company 
and  alone,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  a  design ;  but  comes  from  weak  princi- 
ples, and  leaves  shallow  and  superficial 
impressions :  but  when  men  endeavour  to 
strengthen  and  confinn  it,  they^  only  strive 
to  make  themselves  worse  than  they  can. 
Naturally  a  man  cannot  be  an  atheist :  for 
he  that  is  so,  must  have  something  within 
him  that  is  worse  either  than  man  or  devil. 
4.  Some  measure  their  faith  by  shows 
and  appearances,  by  ceremonies  and  names, 
by  professions  and  little  institutions.  Dio- 
genes was  angry  at  the  silly  priest,  that 
thought  he  should  be  immortal  because  he 
was  a  priest,  and  would  not  promise  so 
concerning  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas, 
two  noble  Greeks,  that  had  preserved  their 
country,  and  lived  virtuously.  The  faith  of 
a  Christian  hath  no  signification  at  all  but 
obedience  and  charity  ;  if  men  be  just,  and 
charitable,  and  good,  and  live  according  to 
ihoir  faith,  then  only  they  are  Christians ; 
whatsoever  else  is  pretended  is  but  a 
shadow,  and  the  image  of  a  grace;  for 
since  in  all  the  sects  and  institutions  of  the 
world,  the  professors  did,  in  seme  reason- 
able sort,  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  profes- 
sion, (as  appears  in  all  the  schools  of 
philosophers,  and  religions  of  the  world,  and 
the  practices  of  the  Jews,  and  the  usages 
and  the  country-customs  of  the  Turks,)  it  is 
a  strange  dishonour  to  Christianity,  that  in 
it  alone  men  should  pretend  to  the  faith  of 
it,  and  do  nothing  of  what  it  persuades  and 
commands  upon  the  account  of  those  pro- 
mises, which  it  makes  us  to  believe.  He 
that  means  to  please  God  by  his  faith,  must 
have  his  faith  begotten  in  him  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  proper  arguments  of  religion ; 
he  must  profess  it  without  fear,  he  must 
dare  to  die  for  it,  and  resolve  to  live  accord- 
ing to  its  institution ;  he  must  grow  more 
confident  and  more  holy,  have  fewer  doubt- 
ings  and  more  virtues,  he  must  be  resolute 
and  constant,  far  from  indifiercncy,  and 
above  secular  regards  ;  he  must  by  it  regu- 
late his  life,  and  value  it  above  his  life ;  he 
must  '^  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,"  by 
the  most  prevailing  arguments,  by  the  ar- 
gmaenta  of  holy  living  and  r^y  dying. 


by  zeal  and  patience,  by  conformity  wan 
humilhy,  by  reducing  words  to  actions,  fiui 
discourses  to  perfect  persuasions,  by  loving 
the  arucle,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
and  then  his  faith  is  not  negligent,  deceitful 
artificial,  and  improper ;  but  true,  and  hol]^ 
and  reasonable,  and  useful,  zealous  and 
sufficient;  and  therefore  can  never  be  re- 
proved. 

2.  Our  prayers  and  devotions  must  be 
fervent  and  zealous,  not  cold,  patient,  easy, 
and  soon  rejected ;  but  supported  by  a  pa- 
tient snirit,  set  forwards  by  importunity, 
continued  by  perseverance,  waited  on  by 
attention  and  a  present  mind,  carried  along 
with  holy,  but  strong  desires;  and  ballasted 
with  ^resignation,  and  conformity  to  the 
Divine  will ;  and  then  it  is  as  God  likes  it, 
and  does  the  work  to  God's  glory  and  our 
interest,  ofifectively.  He  that  asks  with  a 
doubting  mind  and  a  la?y  desire,  begs  for 
nothing  ^ut  to  be  denied ;  we  must  in  our 
prayers  he  earnest  and  fervent,  or  eiSe  we 
shall  have  but  a  cold  answer;  for  God 
gives  his  gra<!e  according  as  we  can  receive 
it ;  and  whiHoever  evil  returns  we  meet  ia 
our  prayers,  \y^en  we  ask  for  good  things, 
is  wholly  by  reason  of  our  wandering 
spirits  and  cold  i^es^res ;  we  have  reason  to 
complain  that  cvr  minds  wander  m  our 
prayers,  and  our  diversions  are  more  pre- 
vailing than  all  our  irt^^  of  application  and 
detention ;  an  we  werde^  sometimes  even 
when  we  pray  against  wmdering :  and  it 
is  in  some  degrees  nati;n\  and  inevitaUe: 
but  although  the  evil  is  rot  wholly  to  be 
cured,  yet  the  symptoms  n^e  to  be  evaed ; 
and  if  our  desires  were  strcrr  and  fervent, 
our  minds  would  in  the  same  prooortion  be 
present :  we  see  it  by  a  certain  ^M\d  regulai 
experience ;  what  we  love  pasrionatelv,  we 
perpetually  think  on,  and  it  returos  upon  us 
whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  in  a  (^reM  fear. 
the  apprehension  cannot  be  shaken  o^;  and 
therefore  if  our  desires  of  holy  things  weif 
strong  and  earnest,  we  should  most  certain- 
ly attend  our  prayers :  it  is  a  more  viok^ 
affection  to  other  things,  that  carries  us  o'* 
from  this ;  and  therefore,  if  we  loved  pas- 
sionately what  we  ask  for  daily,  we  shotiV 
ask  with  hearty  desires,  and  an  earnest  ap 
petite,  and  a  present  spirit;  and  however  if 
be  very  easy  to  have  our  thoughts  wander, 
yet  it  li^«^rindif^erency  and  lukewarmnen 
that  make  TS^  natural ;  and  you  mtj 
observe  it,  that  sWpng  as  the  light  sbmei 
\bngVil,  QAii  \Vi<&  ^t^^Qf  devotion  and  desini 
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flame  oat,  so  long  the  mind  of  a  man 
Hands  close  to  the  altar,  and  waits  upon  the 
sacrifice ;  but  as  the  fires  die,  and  desires 
deeay,  so  the  mind  steab  away,  and  walks 
abroad  to  see  the  little  images  of  beauty  and 
pleasure,  which   it  beholds  in  the  falling 
stars  and  little  glow-worms  of  the  world. 
Hie  river  that  runs  slow  and  creeps  by  the 
banks,  and  begs  leave  of  every  turf  to  let  it 
pass,  is  drawn  into  little  hollownesses,  and 
spends  itself  in  smaller  portions,  and  dies 
with   diversion ;    but  when  it  runs  with 
vigorousness  and  a  full  stream,  and  breaks 
down  every  obstacle,  making  it  even  as  its 
own  brow,  it  stays  not  to  be  tempted  with 
little  avocations,  and  to  creep  into  holes,  but 
runs  into  the  sea  through  full  and  useful 
channels ;  so  is  a  man^s  prayer,  if  it  moves 
upon  the   feet  of  an  abated  appetite;  it 
wanders  into  the  society  of  every  trifling 
accident,  and  stays  at  the  corners  of  the 
fancy,  and  talks  with  every  object  it  meets, 
and  cannot  arrive  at  heaven;  but  when  it 
is  carried  upon  the  vinngs  of  passion  and 
strong  desires,  a  swift  motion  and  a  hungry 
appetite,  it  passes  on  through  all  the  inter- 
medial regions  of  clouds,  and  stays  not  till 
it  dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where 
inercy  sits,  and  thence  sends  holy  showers 
of  refreshment.    I  deny  not  but  some  little 
drops  will  turn  aside,  and  fall  from  the  full 
channel  by  the  weakness  of  the  banks,  and 
bollowness  of  the  passage;  but  the  main 
coarse  is  still  continued ;  and  although  the 
most  earnest  and  devout  persons  feel  and 
complain  of  some  looseness  of  spirit,  and 
Qofixed  attentions,  yet  their  love  and  their 
desire  secure  the  main  portions,  and  make 
the  prayer  to  be  strong,  fervent,  and  effec- 
tnal.    Any  thing  can  be  done  by  him,  that 
earnestly  desires  what  he  ought;  secure  but 
jour  afiections  and  passions,  and  then  no 
temptauoo  will  be  too  strong;  ''A  wise 
man,  and  a  full  resolution,  and  an  earnest 
^Hrit,  can  do  any  thing  of  duty ;"  but  every 
temptation  prevails,  when  we  are  willing  to 
die;  and  we  usually  lend  nothing  to  devo- 
(km  but  the  offices  that  flatter  ouf  passions ; 
«e  can  desire  and  pray  for  any  thing,  that 
may  aenre  our  lust,  or  promote  those  ends 
which  we  covet,  but  ought  to  fear  and  flee 
from;  bat  the  same  earnestness,  if  it  were 
ttaa^Ianted  into  religion  and  our  prayers, 
voold  serve  all  the  needs  of  the  spirit,  but 
kf  want  of  it  we  do  ''the  Lord's  work  de- 
ciiifony." 

3.  Our  charity  also  mtist  be  fervent : 
^  Mains  est  miles  qui  ducem  aaumgemenB 


sequitur;''  ''He  that  follows  his  general 
with  a  heavy  march  and  a  heavy  heart,  is 
but  an  ill  soldier ;"  but  our  duty  to  God 
should  be  hugely  pleasing,  and  we  should 
rejoice  in  it;  it  must  pass  on  to  action,  and 
do  the  action  vigorously;  it  is  called  in 
Scripture  xoKof  wyatt^s,  "  the  labour  "  and 
travail  "  of  love."  "  A  friend  at  a  sneeze 
and  an  alms-basket  full  of  prayers,'*  a  love 
that  is  lazy,  and  a  service  that  is  useless, 
and  a  pity  without  support^  are  the  images 
and  colours  of  that  grace,  whose  very  con- 
stitution and  design  is,  beneficence  and 
well-doing.  He  that  loves  passionately, 
will  not  only  do  all  that  his  friend  needs, 
but  all  that  himself  can  ;  for  although  the 
law  of  charity  is  fulfilled  by  acts  of  profit, 
and  bounty,  and  obedience,  and  labour,  yet 
it  hath  no  other  measures  but  the  propor- 
tions and  abundance  of  a  good  mind ;  and 
according  to  this,  Grod  requires  that  we  be 
fdfuaatvoiftsf  iv  1*9  fpy9  tov  KvpMVt  "  abound- 
ing," and  that  "  always  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord ;"  if  we  love  passionately,  we  shall 
do  all  this;  for  love  endures  labour  and 
calls  it  pleasure,  it  spends  all  and  counts  it 
a  gain,  it  suffers  inconveniences  and  is 
quickly  reconciled  to  them;  if  dishonours 
and  aflronts  be  to  be  endured,  love  smiles 
and  calls  them  favours,  and  wears  them 
willingly. 


Alii  jacuere  li^ti 

Turpiter,  atque  aliquis  de  Diia  non  triatibus  optat 
Sic  fieri  turpia, 

"  It  is  the  Lord,"  said  David,  and  "  I  will 
yet  be  more  vile,  and  it  shall  be  honour 
unto  me*/'  thus  did  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord  go  "from  tribunals,  rejoicing  that 
they  were  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  stripes 
for  that  beloved  name  ;**  and  we  are  com- 
manded ^  to  rejoice  in  persecutions,  to  resist 
unto  blood,  to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,  not  to  be  weary  of  well-doing ;"  do  it 
hugely,  and  do  it  always.  "Non  enim 
votis  neque  suppliciis  mulieribus  auxilia 
Deorum  parantur ;  sed  vigilando,  agendo, 
bene  consulendo,  omnia  prospere  codunt." 
No  man  can  obtain  the  favour  of  God  by 
words  and  imperfect  resolutions,  by  lazy 
actions  and  a  remiss  piety;  but  by  severe 
counsels  and  sober  actions,  by  watchfulness 
and  prudence,  by  doing  excellent  things 
with  holy  intentions  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tions. "Ubi  socordiac  et  ignaviae  te  tradideris, 
nequicquam  Deos  implorabis:"  if  your 
virtues  be  lazy,  your  vices  will  be  bold  and 
active :  and  therefore  DemocTvtoA  «^4^^^ 
that  the  painful  and  the  aohrVittXide^  ^\\» 
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in  religion  differ  just  as  good  men  and  bad ; 
♦•  nimirjm,  spe  bonA,"  the  labouring  charity 
hath  "  a  good  hope,"  but  a  cool  religion 
hath  none  at  all ;  and  the  distinction  will 
have  a  sad  effect  to  eternal  ages. 

These  are  the  great  scenes  of  duty,  in 
which  we  are  to  be  fervent  and  zealous ; 
but  because  earnestness  and  zeal  are  cir- 
cumstances of  a  great  latitude,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  present  age  is  stark  cold,  if  compared 
to  the  fervours  of  the  apostles,  and  other 
holy  primitives ;  and  in  every  age  a  good 
man's  care  may  turn  into  scruple,  if  he 
sees  that  he  is  not  the  best  man,  because  he 
may  reckon  his  own  estate  to  stand  in  the 
confines  of  darkness,  because  his  spark  is 
not  so  great  as  his  neighbour's  fires,  there- 
fore it  is  fit  that  we  consider  concerning  the 
degrees  of  the  intention  and  forward  heats  ; 
for  when  we  have  found  out  the  lowest  de- 
grees of  zeal,  and  a  holy  fervour,  we  know 
that  duty  dwells  there,  and  whatsoever  is 
above  it,  is  a  degree  of  excellence ;  but  all 
that  is  less  than  it,  is  lukewarmne8s,and  the 
state  of  an  ungracious  and  an  unaccepted 
person. 

1.  No  man  is  fervent  and  zealous  as  he 
ought,  but  he  that  prefers  religion  before 
business,  charity  before  his  own  ease,  the 
relief  of  his  brother  before  money,  heaven 
before  secular  regards,  and  God  before  his 
friend  or  interest.  Which  rule  is  not  to  be 
understood  absolutely,  and  in  particular  in- 
stances, but  always  generally ;  and  when  it 
descends  to  particulars,  it  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  circumstances,  and  by  their 
proper  measures :  for, 

1.  In  the  whole  course  of  life  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  we  prefer  religion  before  any 
state  that  is  either  contrary  to  it,  or  a  lessen- 
ing of  its  duties. — He  that  hath  a  state  of 
life,  in  which  he  cannot  at  all,  in  fair  pro- 
portions, tend  to  religion,  must  quit  great 
proportions  of  that,  that  he  may  enjoy  more 
of  this ;  this  is  that  which  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour calls  '*  pulling  out  the  right  eye,  if  it 
offend  thee." 

2.  In  particular  actions,  when  the  neces- 
sity is  equal,  he,  that  does  not  prefer  reli- 
gion, is  not  at  all  zealous ; — ^for  although 
all  natural  necessities  are  to  be  served  before 
the  circumstances  and  order  of  religion, 
yet  our  belly  and  our  back,  our  liberty  and 
our  life,  our  health  and  a  friend,  are  to  be 
neglected  rather  than  a  duty,  when  it  stands 
in  its  proper  place,  and  is  required. 

S,  Although  the  things  of  God  are  by  a\i 
oeceasary  zeal  to  be  preferred  before  the\«aid  8i^\i\«x  «k\sc^<ea:cuQ»iA,i^^  i 


things  of  the  world,  yet  we  must  take  bee 
that  we  do  not  reckon  religion,  and  orde 
of  worshipping,  only  to  be  *^  the  things  c 
God,"  and  all  other  duUes  to  be  ^tl 
things  of  the  work! ;"  for  it  was  a  pharisa 
cal  device  to  cry  Corhan,  and  to  refuse 
relieve  their  aged  parents  :  it  is  good  to  gii 
to  a  church,  but  it  is  better  to  give  to  d 
poor ;  and  though  they  must  be  both  pr 
vided  for,  yet  in  bases  of  dispute  men 
carries  the  cause  against  religion  and  tl 
temple.  And  although  Mary  was  cob 
mended  for  choosing  the  better  part,  j 
Mary  had  done  worse,  if  she  had  been  i 
the  foot  of  her  Master  when  she  shonl 
have  relieved  a  perishing  brother.  Marti 
was  troubled  with  much  serving ;  that  wi 
'*  more  than  need,"  and  therefore  she  wi 
to  blame ;  and  sometimes  hearing  in  son 
circumstances  may  be  ''.more  than  needs  \ 
and  some  women  are  **  troubled  with  otc 
much  hearing,"  and  then  they  had  betb 
have  been  serving  the  necessities  of  the 
house. 

4.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  extended  to  d 
relatives  of  religion ;  for  although  the  thin| 
of  the  Spirit  are  better  than  the  things  < 
the  world,  yet  a  spiritual  man  is  not  in  hi 
man  regards  to  be  preferred  before  prine 
and  noble  personages.  Because  a  man 
called  spiritual  in  several  regards,  and  i 
various  measures  and  manners  of  partakii 
of  the  Spirit  of  grace^  or  co-operating  t 
wards  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  A  king  ai 
a  bishop  both  have  callings  in  order  to  go 
liness,  and  honesty,  and  spiritual  effed 
towards  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kin 
dom,  whose  representatives  severally  tb 
are.  But  whether  of  these  two  works  mo 
immediately,  or  more  effectively,  cannot 
all  times  be  known;  and  therefore  fro 
hence  no  argument  can  be  drawn  concet 
ing  doing  them  civil  regards ;  and  possiU 
'*  the  partaking  the  Spirit "  is  a  nearer  i 
lation  to  him,  than  doing  his  ministries, « 
serving  his  ends  upon  others ;  and  if  id 
tion  to  God  and  God's  Spirit  could  bring ! 
obligation  of  giving  proportionable  ci 
honour,  every  holy  man  might  put  in  soi 
pretence  for  dignities  above  some  kings  a 
some  bishops.  But  as  the  things  of  I 
Spirit  are  in  order  to  the  affairs  of  anod 
world,  so  they  naturally  can  infer  oi 
such  a  relative  dignity,  as  can  be  expren 
in  spiritual  manners.  But  because  sa 
relations  are  subjected  in  men  of  this  li 
and  we  now  converse  especially  in  mater 
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k)  express  our  regards  to  men  of  such  re- 
ktions  by  proportionable  expressions:  but 
tecmuse  ciril  excellencies  are  the  proper 
poaud  of  receiring  and  exacting  civil  ho- 
nours, and  spiritual,  excellencies  do  only 
cbim  them  accidentally  and  indirectly; 
therefore,  in  titles  of  honour  and  human 
icgards,  the  civil  pre-eminence  is  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  greatest  civil  power  and  em- 


undervalued  to  spiritual  relations,  which  in 
this  world  are  very  imperfect,  weak,  partial; 
and  must  stay  till  the  next  world  before  they 
are  in  a  state  of  excellency,  propriety,  and 
perfection;  and  then  also  all  shall  have 
them,  according  to  the  worth  of  their  per- 
sons, not  of  their  calling. 

But,  lastly,  what  men  may  not  challenge, 
is  not  their  just  and  proper  due ;  but  spiritual 


ployment,  and  is  to  descend  in  proper  persons  and  the  nearest  relatives  to  God 
and  for  a  spiritual  relation  to ,  stand  by  him  but  so  long  as  they  dwell  low 

and  safe  in  humility,  and  rise  high  in  no- 
thing but  in  labours,  and  zeal  of  souls,  and 
devotion.  In  proportion  to  this  rule,  a 
church  may  be  pulled  down  to  save  a  town, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  church  may  be  sold 

■le  in  order  to  spiritual,  and  therefore  are  [  to  redeem  captives,  when  there  is  a  great 

leas  perfect,  yet  this  is  not  so  naturally;    — '  — --  -        '  ,/...« 

for  temporal  things  are  properly  in  prder  to 

ibe  fieUcity  of  man  in  his  proper  and  present 


challenge  a  temporal  dignity,  is  as  if  the 
best  music  should  challenge  the  best  clothes, 
jr  a  latestring  should  contend  with  a  rose 
for  the  honoUr  of  the  greatest  sweetness. 
Add  to  this,  that  although  temporal  things 


calamity  imminent,  and  prepared  for  relief, 
and  no  other  way  to  succour  it 
But  in  the  whole,  the  duty  of  zeal  re- 


eoastitutioD ;  and  it  is  by  a  supernatural ,  quires,  that  we  neglect  an  ordinary  visit 


giice,  that  now  they  are  thrust  forward  to 
a  higher  end  of  grace  and  glory ;  and  there- 
fore temporal  things,  and  persons,  and  call- 
mgs,  have  properly  the  chiefest  temporal 
regard;  and  Christ  took  nothing  of  this 
away  from  them,  but  put  them  higher,  by  them,  will  yet 
nnctifying  and  ennobling  them.  But  then 
the  higher  calling  can  no  more  suppose  the 
h^her  man,  than  the  richest  trade  can 
•oppose  the  richest  man.  From  callings  to 
BKn,  the  argument  is  fallacious;  and  a 
mith  is  a  more  useful  man  than  he  that 


rather  than  an  ordinary  prayer,  and  a  great 
profit  rather  than  omit  a  required  duty.  No 
excuse  can  legitimate  a  sin;  and  he  that 
goes  about  to  disUnguish  between  his  duty 
and  his  profit,  and  if  he  cannot  reconcile 

tie  them  together  like  a 
hyaena  and  a  dog,  this  man  pretends  to 
religion  but  secures  the  world,  and  is  in- 
difiTere&t  and  lukewarm  towards  that,  so  he 
may  be  warm  and  safe  in  the  possession  of 
this. 
2.  To  that  fervour  and  zeal  that  is  neces- 


leaches  logic,  but  not  always  to  be  more   sary  and  a  duty,  it  is  required  that  we  be 


Meemed,  and  called  to  stand  at  the  chairs 
if  princes  and  nobles.  Holy  persons  and 
holy  things,  and  all  great  relations,  are  to 
he  valued  by  general  proportions  to  their 
ewielatives;  but  if  we  descend  to  make 
flunute  and  exact  proportions,  and  propor- 
tion an  inch  of  temporal  to  a  minute  of 
ipiritual,  we  must  needs  be  hugely  de- 
wed, unless  we  coiiid  measure  the  mo- 
lion  of  an  angel  by  a  string,  or  the  progres- 


constant  and  persevering.  *'  Esto  fidelis  ad 
mortem,"  said  the  Spirit  of  Grod  to  the  angel 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  "  Be  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'* 
For  he  that  is  warm  to-day  and  cold  to- 
morrow, zealous  in  his  resolution  and  weary 
in  his  practices,  fierce  in  the  beginning  and 
slack  and  easy  in  his  progress,  hath  not  yet 
well  chosen  what  side  he  will  be  of;  he 
sees  not  reason  enough  for  religion,  and  he 


floos  of  the  Spirit  by  weight  and  measure  !  hath  not  confidence  enough  for  its  contrary ; 
«f  the  staple.  And  yet  if  these  measures  j  and  therefore  he  is  "  duplicis  animi,"  as  St. 
were  taken,  it  would  be  unreasonable  that  James  calls  him;  ''of  a  doubtful  mind." 
the  lower  of  the  higher  kind  should  be  pre-  j  For  religion  is  worth  as  much  to-day  as  it 
fened  before  the  most  perfect  and  excellent '  was  yesterday,  and    that   cannot   change 


fe  a  lower  order  of  things.  A  man  gene- 
mfly  is  to  be  esteemed  above  a  woman,  but 
IOC  the  meanest  of  her  subjects  before  the 
MMt  excellent  queen ;  not  always  this  man 


though  we  do ;  and  if  we  do,  we  have  left 
God,  and  whither  he  can  go  that  goes  from 
God,  his  own  sorrows  will  soon  enough 
instruct  him.    This  fire  must  never  go  out. 


hcfore  this  woman.    Now  kings  and  princes  but  it  must  be  Uke  the  fire  of  heaven, 
•e  the  best  in  all  temporal  dignities ;  and   it  must  shine  like  the  stars,  though  some 
teelbre  if  they  had  in  them  no  spiritual  times  covered  with  a  cloud,  or  obscuced 
wktMjna  and  consequent  excellencief,  (asj  by  a  greater  light*,  yet  iVie^  dw«^  ^oi  e^^T 
dKf  haiv  rerx  many,)  jret  are  not  to  be  I  in  their  orbfl,  and  waSk  in  1^^  cvcc\»,«»4 
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observe  their  circumstances,  but  go  not  out 
by  day  nor  night,  and  set  not  when  kings 
die,  nor  are  extinguished  when  nations 
change  their  govemment :  so  must  tlie  zeal 
of  a  Christian  be,  a  constant  incentive  of  his 
duty;  and  though  sometimes  his  hand  is 
drawn  back  by  violence  or  need,  and  his 
prayers  shortened  by  the  importunity  of 
business,  and  some  parts  omitted  by  ne- 
cessities and  just  compliances,  yet  still  the 
fire  is  kept  alive ;  it  bums  within  when  the 
light  breaks  not  forth,  and  is  eternal  as  the 
orb  of  fire,  or  the  embers  of  the  ahar  of 
incense. 

3.  No  man  is  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he 
that  delights  in  the  service  of  God  : — ^with- 
out this  no  man  can  persevere,  but  must 
faint  under  the  continual  pressure  of  an 
uneasy  load.  If  a  man  goes  to  his  prayers 
as  children  go  to  school,  or  give  alms  as 
those  that  pay  contribution,  and  meditate 
with  the  same  willingness  with  which 
young  men  die,  this  man  does  *' personam 
sustinere,*'  "he  acts  a  part"  which  he 
cannot  long  personate,  but  will  find  so 
many  excuses  and  silly  devices  to  omit  his 
duty,  such  tricks  to  run  from  that  which 
will  make  him  happy;  he  will  so  watch  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  be  so  sure  to  do  nothing 
in  private ;  he  will  so  often  distinguish  and 
mince  the  duty  into  minutes  and  little  par- 
ticles, he  will  so  tie  himself  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  be  so  careless  of  the  intention 
and  spiritual  design,  he  will  be  punctual  in 
the  ceremony  and  trifling  in  the  secret,  and  he 
will  be  so  well  pleased  when  he  is  hindered 
by  an  accident  not  of  his  own  procuring, ' 
and  will  have  so  many  devices  to  defeat  his  ; 
duty,  and  to  cozen  himself,  that  he  will  | 
certainly  manifest,  that  he  is  afraid  of  re- ! 
ligion,  and  secretly  hates  it;  he  counts  it  a  i 
burden,  and  an  objection,  and  then  the  man 
Is  sure  to  leave  it,  when  his  circumstances 
are  so  fitted.  But  if  we  delight  in  it,  we 
enter  into  a  portion  of  the  reward,  as  soon 
IS  we  begin  the  work,  and  the  very  grace 
shall  be  stronger  than  the  temptation  in  its 
very  pretence  of  pleasure ;  and  therefore  it 
must  needs  be  pleasing  to  God,  because  it 
confesses  God  to  be  the  best  master,  religion 
the  best  work,  and  it  serves  God  with 
choice  and  will,  and  reconciles  our  nature 
to  it,  and  entertains  our  appetite;  and  then 
there  Is  no  "ansa*^  or  *'  handle*'  left,  where- 
by we  can  easily  be  drawn  from  duty,  when 
all  parties  are  pleased  with  the  employment  | 
Bat  this  delight  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if 
A  weie  always  required  (hat  we  should  feel 


an  actual   cheerfulness  and  freosible  joy 
such  as  was  that  of  Jonathan,  when  he  ha^ 
newly  tasted  honey,  and  the  light  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  refreshed  and  pleasant. 
This  happens  sometimes,  when  God  pleases 
to  entice,  or  reward  a  man*s  spirit,  with 
little  antepasts  of  heaven;  but  such  a  d^ 
light  only  is  necessary,  and  a  duty,  thai 
we  always  choose  our  duty  regularly,  and 
undervalue  the  pleasures  of  temptation,  and 
proceed  in  the  work  of  grace  with  a  firm 
choice  and  unabated  election;  our  joy  must 
be  a  joy  of  hope,  a  joy  at  the  least  of  con- 
fident sufferers,  the  joys  of  faith  and  e]t 
pectation;    "rejoicing    m    hope,"    so  the 
apostle  calls   it;  that  is,  a  going  forwaid 
upon  such  a  persuasion  as  sees  the  joys  of 
Gk>d  laid  up  for  the  children  of  men :  and 
so  the  sun  may  shine  under  a  cloud ;  and  a 
man  may  rejoice  in  persecution,  and  ddig^t 
in  losses ;  that  is,  though  his  outward  man 
groans,  and  faints,  and  dies,  yet  hb  ffpirity 
6  ?<9Q  wOpurtoi,  "the  inner  roan,"  is  con- 
fident and   industrious,   and  bath  a  hope 
by  which  it  lives  and  works  unto  the  end  * 
it  was  the  case  of  our  blessed  Saviour  iv 
his  agony ;  bis  "  soul  was  exceeding  BOf- 
rowful  unto  death,"  and  the  load  of  hii 
Father's  anger  crushed  his  shoulder,  and 
bowed  his  knees  to  the  ground  ;  aod  yet  he 
chose  it,  and  still  went  forward,  and  re- 
solved to  die,  and  did  so;  and  what  we 
choose  we  delight  in ;  and  we  thiok  it  to  be 
eligible,  and  therefore  amiable,  and  fit  by 
its  proper  excellencies  and  appendages  l» 
be  delighted  in;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
fiesh  at  all  times,  for  its  dignity  is  spiritaal 
and  heavenly ;  but  therefore  it  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  spint,  which  is  as  heavenly  as 
the  reward,  and  therefore  can  feel  the  joys" 
of  it,  when  the  body  hangs  the  head,  and  b 
uneasy  and  troubled. 

These  are  the  necessary  parts  of  zeal; 
of  which  if  any  man  fails,  he  is  in  a  state 
of  lukewarmness  :  and  that  is  a  spiritaal 
death.  As  a  banished  man  or  a  condemAed 
person  is  dead  civilly ;  he  is  "  diminutas 
capile,"  he  is  not  reckoned  in  the  "census,* 
nor  partakes -of  the  privileges,  nor  goes  for 
a  person,  but  is  reckoned  anK>ng  things  iu 
the  possession  of  others :  so  is  a  lukewann 
person;  he  is  "corde  diminutus,"  he  is 
spiritually  dead,  his  heart  is  estranged  fioiB 
God,  his  affections  are  lessened,  his  hopt 
diminished,  and  his  title  cancelled ;  and  ht 
remains  so,  unless,  t.  He  prefers  rel^ioa 
beCoce  \Vie  woiid,  and,  2.  SpiritvaUy  le- 
)o\cea  m  ^oVci^  V>&  ^ux:)«  «fiA>  ^  Dote  ft 
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wODSUndfy  and  with  perseyeraace.  These 
■re  the  heats  and  warmth  of  life;  whatso- 
efer  is  less  than  this,  is  a  disease,  and  leads 
ta  the  coldness  and  dishonours  of  the  grave. 


SERMON  XIV. 


PAaT  III. 


3.  So  long  as  our  zeal  and  forwardness  in 
idigion  hath  only  these  constituent  parts,  it 
hath  no  more  than  can  keep  the  duty  alive : 
bat  beyond  this,  there  are  many  degrees  of 
earnestness  and  vehemence,  which  are  pro- 
gressions towards  the  state  of  perfection, 
which  every  man  ought  to  design  and  desire 
lo  be  added  to  his  portion:  of  this  sort  I 
reckon  frequency  in  prayer,  and  alms  above 
oar  estate.  Concerning  which  two  instan- 
ces, I  have  these  two  cautions  to  insert 

1.  Concerning  frequency  in  prayer,  it  is 
m  act  of  zeal  so  ready  and  prepared  for  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  so  easy  and  useful,  so  with- 
oot  objection,  and  so  fitted  for  every  man's 
affairs,  his  necessities  and  possibilities,  that 
be  that  prays  but  seldom  cannot  in  any 
aense  pretend  to  be  a  religious  person.  For 
in  Scripture  there  is  no  other  rule  for  the 
frequency  of  prayer  given  us,  but  by  such 
words  which  signify  we  should  do  it  ''  al- 
ways," "pray  continually;"  and,  ''men 
oaght  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint." 
4nd  then  men  have  so  many  necesisities,  that 
if  we  should  esteem  our  needs  to  be  the  cir- 
eamstances  and  positive  determination  of 
oar  times  of  prayer,  we  should  be  very  far 
from  admitting  limitation  of  the  former 
words,  but  they  must  mean,  that  we  ought 
lo  pray  frequently  every  day.  For  in  dan- 
ger and  trouble,  natural  religion  teaches  us 
to  pray ;  in  a  festival  fortune,  our  prudence 
and  oar  needs  enforce  us  equally.  For 
though  we  feel  not  a  present  smart,  yet  we 
aie  certain  then  is  our  biggest  danger :  and 
if  we  observe  how  the  world  treats  her 
dnlings,  men  of  riches  and  honour,  of  pros- 
perity and  great  success,  we  cannot  but 
them  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  all 
as  being  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
losing  their  biggest  interest.    For  they  are 


flattered  by  all  mean,  and  base,  and  un- 
diligent  persons,  which  are  the  greatest  pea 
of  mankind ;  but  few  men  dare  reprove  a 
potent  sinner;  he  shall  every  day  be  flattered 
and  seldom  counselled:  and  his  great  re- 
flections and  opinions  of  his  condition  make 
him  impatient  of  reproof,  and  so  he  cannot 
be  restrained  with  modesty :  and  therefore 
as  the  needs  of  the  poor  man,  his  rent^day, 
and  the  cries  of  his  children,  and  the  op- 
pression he  groans  under,  and  his  ^xa9u>- 
»o»ro(/afMfiK»,  his  uneasy, ''  ill-sleeping  care," 
will  make  him  run  to  his  prayers,  that  in 
heaven  a  new  decree  may  be  passed  every 
day  for  the  provisions  of  his  daily  bread : 
80  the  greater  needs  of  the  rich,  their  temp- 
tations, and  their  dangers,  the  flattery  and 
the  vanity,  the  power  and  the  pride,  their 
business  and  evil  estate  of  the  whole  world 
upon  them,  call  upon  them  to  be  zealous  in 
this  instance,  that  they  ''  pray  often,"  that 
they  "  pray  without  ceasing ;"  for  there  is 
great  reason  they  should  do  so,  and  great 
security  and  advantage,  if  they  do;  for  he 
that  prays  well  and  prays  often,  must  needs 
be  a  good  and  a  blessed  man ;  and  truly  he 
that  does  not,  deserves  no  pity  for  his 
misery.  For  when  all  the  troubles  and 
dangers  of  his  condition  may  turn  into  his 
good,  if  he  will  but  desire  they  should; 
when  upon  such  easy  terms  he  may  be 
happy,  for  there  is  no  more  trouble  in  it 
than  this,  ''Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ;"  that 
is  all  that  is  required;  no  more  turnings 
and  variety  in  their  road :  when  (I  say)  at 
so  cheap  a  rate,  a  poor  man  may  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  a  rich  man  may  escape  dam- 
nation, he  that  refuses  to  apply  himself  to 
this  rediedy,  quickly,  earnestly,  zealously, 
and  constantly,  deserves  the  smart  of  his 
poverty,  and  the  care  of  it,  and  the  scorn, 
if  he  be  poor;  and  if  he  be  rich,  it  is  fit  he 
should  (because  he  desires  it)  die  by  the 
evils  of  his  proper  danger.  It  was  observed 
by  Cassian,  "  Orationibus  roaxime  insidian- 
tur  daemones ;"  "  The  devil  is  more  busy  to 
disturb  our  prayers,  than  to  hinder  any 
thing  else."  For  else  it  cannot  be  im- 
agined, why  we  should  be  brought  to  pray 
so  seldom;  and  to  be  so  listless  to  them,  and 
so  trifling  at  them.  No,  the  devil  knows 
upon  what  hard  terms  he  stands  with  the 
praying  man ;  he  also  knows,  that  it  is  a 
mighty  emanation  of  Grod's  infinite  goodness 
and  a  strange  desire  of  saving  mankind. 


logger  than  the  iron  hand  of  law,  and  they 
eaaooc  be  restrained  with  fear:  the  hand 

gftfps  a  power  of  doing  all  that  which  their  that  he  hath  to  so  easy  a  duty  promised 
tffl  keart  can  detiie,  and  they  cannot  be  'such  mighty  blessings.    For  OodVivoWxtv^t 
wkk  dma&tliiy  to  sin;  they  are /that  upon  hard  tenna  we  wou\3l  liox  «ac«v\ 
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of  heaven  itself,  and  yet  hell  was  so  in- 
tolerable a  state,  that  God  who  lored  us, 
would  affix  heaven  to  a  state  of  prayer  and 
devotion ;  this,  because  the  devil  knows  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  arts  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  he  labours  infinitely  to  supplant; 
and  if  he  can  but  make  men  unwilling  to 
pray,  or  to  pray  coldly,  or  to  pray  seldom, 
he  secures  his  interest,  and  destroys  the 
man's ;  and  it  is  infinitely  strange,  that  he 
can  and  doth  prevail  so  much  in  this  so 
unreasonable  temptation.  '*  Opposuisti  nu- 
bero,  ne  transiret  oratio,*'  the  mourning 
prophet  complained,*  "there  was  a  cloud 
passed  between  heaven  and  the  prayer  of 
Judah ;"  a  little  thing  God  knows ;  it  was 
a  wall,  which  might  have  been  blown  down 
with  a  few  hearty  sighs  and  a  few  peniten- 
tial tears ;  or  if  the  prayers  had  ascended 
m  a  full  and  numerous  body,  themselves 
would  have  broken  through  that  little  parti- 
tion; but  so  the  devil  prevails  often  ''op- 
ponit  nubem,"  "he  claps  a  cloud  between :" 
some  little  objection;  " a  stranger  is  come;" 
or,  "my  head  aches;"  or,  "the  church  is 
too  cold ;  or,  "  I  have  letters  to  write ;"  or, 
"I  am  not  disposed;"  or,  "it  is  not  yet 
time;"  or,  "the  time  is  past:"  these,  and 
such,  as  these,  are  the  clouds  the  devil  claps 
between  heaven  and  us ;  but  these  are  such 
impotent  objections,  that  they  were  as  soon 
confuted  as  pretended,  by  all  men  that  are 
not  fools,  or  professed  enemies  of  religion, 
but  that  they  are  clouds,  which  sometimes 
look  like  lions  and  bears,  castles  and  walls 
of  fire,  armies  and  horses ;  and  indeed  are 
any  thing  that  a  man  will  fancy ;  and  the 
smallest  article  of  objection  managed  and 
conducted  by  the  devil's  arts,  and  meeting 
with  a  wretchless,  careless,  undevout  spirit, 
is  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  a  deep  river ;  it  is 
impassable,  and  it  is  impregnable.  riWrcu 
na»Q'  o,  t't  w  ^oi/kotrtac  vt^Jju'  Imxm  iav 
XCfUiiva  H(ii6iiiOi>,  ihaupoi  1*9  KXnavvfu^i'f  as  the 
sophister  said  in  the  Greek  comedy,  ^'Clouds 
become  any  thing  as  they  are  represented ; 
wolves  to  Simon,  harts  to  Cleonymus;" 
for  the  devil  fits  us  with  clouds,  according 
as  we  can  be  abused ;  and  if  we  love  the 
aflfairs  of  the  world,  he  can  contrive  its 
circumstances  so,  that  they  shall  cross  our 
prayers ;  and  so  it  is  in  every  instance :  and 
the  best  way  to  cure  this  evil  is  prayer; 
pray  often,  and  pray  zealously,  and  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  will  scatter  these  clouds 
and  warm  our  hearts  with  his  holy  fires :  but 
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I  it  is  in  this  as  m  all  acquired  habits ;  the 
habit  makes  the  action  easy  and  pleasant; 
but  this  habit  catinot  be  gotten  withpat 
frequent  actions :  habits  are  the  daughten 
of  action  ;  but  then  they  nurse  their  mother, 
and  produce  daughters  after  her  image,  but 
far  more  beautiful  and  prosperous.  For  in 
frequent  prayer  there  is  so  much  rest  and 
pleasure,  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  per- 
ceived, the  contrary  temptation  appears  un- 
reasonable ;  none  are  so  unwilling  to  pray, 
as  they  that  pray  seldom;  for  they  that  do 
pray  oAen,  and  with  zeal,  and  passion,  and 
desire,  feel  no  trouble  so  great,  as  when 
they  are  forced  to  omit  their  holy  offices 
and  hours  of  prayers.  It  concerns  the 
devil's  interest  to  keep  us  from  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  rewards  of  a  frequent  and 
holy  prayer ;  and  so  long  as  you  will  not 
try  and  "  taste  how  good  and  gracious  the 
Lord  b"  to  the  praying  man,  so  long  yon 
cannot  see  the  evil  of  your  coldness  and 
lukewarm  state;  but  if  you  would  but  try, 
though  it  be  but  for  curiosity's  sake,  and 
inform  yourselves  in  the  vanity  of  things, 
and  the  truth  of  pretences,  and  the  certainty 
of  theological  propositions,  you  should  find 
yourselves  taken  in  a  golden  snare,  which 
will  tie  you  to  nothing  but  felicity,  and 
safety,  and  holiness,  and  pleasure.  But 
then  the  caution,  which  I  intended  to  insert, 
is  this ;  that  frequency  in  prayers,  and  thai 
part  of  zeal  which  relates  to  it,  is  to  he  upon 
no  account  but  of  a  holy  spirit,  a  wise  heart, 
and  reasonable  persuasion;  for  if  it  begin 
upon  passion  or  fear,  in  imitation  of  othen, 
or  desires  of  reputation,  honour,  and  ftn- 
tastic  principles,  it  will  be  unblessed  and 
weary,  unprosperous,  and  without  return 
of  satisfaction;  therefore  if  it  happen  to' 
begin  upon  a  weak  principle,  be  very 
curious  to  change  the  motive,  and  with  all 
speed  let  it  be  turned  into  religion  and  the 
love  of  holy  things :  then,  let  it  be  as  fre- 
quent as  it  can  prudently,  it  cannot  be 
amiss. 

When  you  are  entered  into  a  state  of 
zealous  prayer,  and  a  regular  devotion, 
whatever  interruption  you  can  meet  with» 
observe  their  causes,  and  be  sure  to  make 
them  irregular,  seldom^  and  contingent,  that 
your  omissions  may  be  seldom  and  casual, 
as  a  bare  accident;  for  which  no  provisions 
can  be  made :  for  if  ever  it  come,  that  yon 
take  any  thing  habitually  and  constantly 
from  your  prayers,  or  that  you  distract  from 
them  very  frequently,  it  cannot  be  but  you 
\'Wi\l  becoisA  UoxiXAewniAV^^^^twljr;  fov 
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pnyers  will  be  uneasy,  they  will  seem  hin- 
derances  to  your  more  necessary  affairs  of 
passion  and  interest,  and  the  things  of  the 
world  :  and  it  will  not  stand  stUI,  till  it 
comes  to  apostasy,  and  a  direct  dispute  and 
contempt  of  holy  things.  For  it  was  an 
old  rule,  and  of  a  sad  experience,  "  Tepidi- 
tu,  si  callum  obduxerit,  fiet  apostasia:'' 
*'  If  your  lukewarmness  be  habitual  and  a 
Slate  of  life,  if  it  once  be  hardened  by  the 
usages  of  many  days,  it  changes  the  whole 
state  of  the  man,  it  makes  him  an  apostate 
ID  derotion."  Therefore  be  infinitely  care- 
ful in  this  particular,  always  remembering 
the  saying  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  "  Docendi, 
prvdicandi  officia  et  alia  cessant  suo  tempore, 
precandi  autem  nunquam ;"  "  There  are 
reasons  for  teaching,  and  preaching,  and 
other  outward  offices;  but  prayer  is  the 
doty  of  all  times,  and  of  all  persons,  and  in 
ill  contingencies:  from  other  things,  in 
many  cases,  we  may  be  excused,  but  from 
piayer  never."  In  this,  therefore,  aaxoy 
CigftM^,  "  it  is  good  to  be  zealous.'' 

2.  Concerning    the    second    instance    I 
Darned,  viz.    To  give  alms  above  our  estate, 
it  is  an  excellent  act  of  zeal,  and  needs  no 
other  caution  to  make  it  secure  from  illusion 
md  danger,  but   that   our   egressions  of 
ckarity  do  not  prejudice  justice.    See  that 
Toar  alma  do  not  other  men  wrong;   ai^ 
let  them  do  what  they  can  to  thyself,  they 
tiU  never  prejudice  thee  by  their  abun- 
dance ;  but  then  be  abo  [careful,  that  the 
pfetences  of  justice  do  not  cozen  thyself  of 
thy  charity,  and  the  poor  of  thine  alms, 
and  thy  soul  of  the  reward.    He  that  is  in 
debt,  is  not  excused  from  giving  alms  till 
his  debts  are  paid ;  but  only  from  giving 
away   such    portions    which    should    and. 
Would  pay  them,  and  such  which  he  intend- 
^  should  do  it :  there  are  "  lacemo;  divitia- 
nim,''  and  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  the 
gleanings  of  the  harvebt  and  the  scatterings 
of  the  vintage,  which  in  all  estates  are  the 
portions  of  the  poor,  which  being  collected 
by  the   hand  of  Providence,  and   united  j 
wisely,  may  become  considerable  to  the 
poor,  and  are  the  necessary  duties  of  chari- 
ty ;  but  beyond  this  also,  every  considerable 
xdief  to  the  poor  is  not  a-  considerable  di- 
minution to  the  estate ;  and  yet  if  it  be,  it  is 
not  always  considerable  in  the  accounts  of 
joitiee ;  for  nothing  ought  to  be  pretended 
agunst  the  zeal  of  alms,  but  the  certain 
onistions,  or  the  very  probable  retarding! 
the  doing  that,  to  which  we  mre  otherwise  I 
oh%edL    He  tbta  ir  goiag  to  pay  a  debc,/ 


and  in  the  way  meets  an  indigent  person 
that  needs  it  all,  may  not  give  it  to  him,  un- 
less he  knows  by  other  means  to  pay  the 
debt ;  but  if  he  can  do  both,  he  hath  his 
liberty  to  lay  out  his  money  for  a  crown. 
But  then  in  the  case  of  provision  for  chil- 
dren, our  restraint  is  not  so  easy,  or  discerni- 
ble; 1.  Because  we  are  not  hound  to 
provide  for  them  in  a  certain  portion,  but 
may  do  it  by  the  analogies  and  measures  of 
prudence,  in  which  there  is  a  great  latitude. 
2.  Because  our  zeal  of  charity  is  a  good 
portion  for  them,  and  lays  up  a  blessing  for 
inheritance.  3.  Because  the  fairest  portions 
of  charity  are  usually  short  of  such  sums, 
which  can  be  considerable  in  the  duty  of 
provision  for  our  children.  4.  If  we  for 
them  could  be  content  to  take  any  measure 
less  than  all,  any  thing  under  every  thing 
that  we  can,  we  should  find  the  portions  of 
the  poor  made  ready  to  our  hands  sufficient- 
ly to  minister  to  zeal,  and  yet  not  to  intrench 
upon  this  case  of  conscience ;  but  the  truth 
is,  we  are  so  careless,  so  unskilled,  so  un 
studied,  in  religion, — that  we  are  only  glad 
to  make  an  excuse,  and  to  defeat  our  souls 
of  the  reward  of  the  noblest  grace :  we  are 
contented,  if  we  can  but  make  a  pretence ; 
for  we  are  highly  pleased  if  our  conscience 
be  quiet,  and  care  not  so  much  that  our 
duty  be  performed,  much  less  that  our  eter- 
nal interest  be  advanced  in  bigger  portions. 
We  care  not,  we  strive  not,  we  think  not, 
of  getting  the  greater  rewards  of  heaven ; 
and  he  whose  desires  are  so  indifferent  for 
the  greater,  will  not  take  pains  to  secure  the 
smallest  portion ;  and  it  is  observable,  that 
fXo;j:cffroj  iv  f  J  fia^iXtlq.,  "  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"*  is  as  much  as  Mtisf 
"  as  good  as  none ;"  if  a  man  will  be  con- 
tent with  his  hopes  of  the  lowest  place 
there,  and  will  not  labour  for  something 
beyond  it,  he  does  not  value  it  at  all ;  and  it 
is  ten  to  one,  but  he  will  lose  that  for  which 
he  takes  so  little  pains,  and  is  content  with 
so  easy  a  security.  He, — that  does  his 
alms^and  resolves  that  in  no  case  he  will 
suffer  inconvenience  for  his  brother,  whose 
case  it  may  be  is  intolerable, — should  do 
well  to  remember,  that  God,  in  some  cases, 
requires  a  greater  charity ;  and  it  may  be, 
we  shall  be  called  to  die  for  the  good  of  our 
brother ;  and  that  although  it  always  sup- 
poses a  zeal,  and  a  holy  fervour,  yet  some- 
times it  is  also  a  duty,  and  we  lose  our  Jives 
if  we  go  to  save  them;  and  ^o  we  ^o  V\>^ 
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our  estates^  when  we  are  such  good  hus- 
bands in  our  religion,  that  we  will  serve  all 
our  own  conveniences  before  the  great 
needs  of  a  hungry  and  afflicted  brother, 
God  oftentimes  takes  from  us  that  which 
with  so  much  curiosity  we  would  preserve, 
and  then  we  lose  our  money  and  our  reward 
too. 

3.  Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  accepting 
and  choosing  the  counsels  evangelical :  the 
virgin  or  widow  estate  in  order  to*  religion  : 
selling  all,  and  giving  it  to  the  poor :  making 
ourselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
fieaven  :  offering  ourselves  to  death  volun- 
tarily, in  exchange  or  redemption  of  the 
life  of  a  most  useful  person,  as'^Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  who  ventured  their  lives  for 
St  Paul:"  the  zeal  of  souls:  St  PauPs 
preaching  to  the  Corinthian  church  without 
wages :  remitting  of  rights  and  forgiving  of 
debts,  when  the  obliged  person  could  pay, 
but  not  without  much  trouble :  protection 
of  calamitous  persons  with  hazard  of  our 
own  interest  and  a  certain  trouble ;  concern- 
ing which  and  all  other  acts  of  zeal,  we  are 
to  observe  the  following  measures,  by  which 
our  zeal  will  become  safe  and  holy,  and  by 
them  also  we  shall  perceive  the  excesses  of 
zeal,  and  its  inordinations :  which  is  the 
next  thing  I  am  to  consider. 

1.  The  first  measure,  by  which  our  zeal 
may  comply  with  our  duty,  and  its  actions 
become  laudable,  is  charity  to  our  neigh- 
bour. For  since  God  receives  all  that  glori- 
fication of  himself,  whereby  we  can  serve 
and  minister  to  his  glory,  reflected  upon  the 
foundation  of  his  own  goodness,  and  bounty, 
and  mercy,  and  all  the  hallelujahs  that  are 
or  ever  shall  be  sung  in  heaven,  are  praises 
and  thanksgivings ;  and  that  God  himself 
does  not  receive  glory  from  the  acts  of  his 
justice,  but  then  when  his  creatures  will 
not  rejoice  in  his  goodness  and  mercy ;  it 
follows  that  we  imitate  this  original  excel- 
lency, and  pursue  God's  own  method  ;  that 
is,  glorify  him  *'  in  via  misericordite,"  "  in 
the  way  of  mercy"  and  bounty,  charity, and 
forgiveness,  love  and  fair  compliances: 
there  is  no  greater  charity  in  the  world 
than  to  save  a  soul,  nothing  that  pleases 
God  better,  nothing  that  can  be  in  our 
hands  greater  or  more  noble,  nothing  that 
can  be  a  more  lasting  and  delightful  honour, 
than  that  a  perishing  soul, — snatched  from 
the  flames  of  an  intolerable  hell,  and  borne 
to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  piety  and 
mercy  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  the 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — shall  to  eternal 


ages  bless  God  and  bless  thee;  Him,  for 
the  author  and  finisher  of  salvation,  and 
thee  for  the  minister  and  charitable  instru- 
ment: that  bright  star  must  needs  look 
pleasantly  upon  thy  face  for  ever,  which  was 
by  thy  hand  placed  there,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  thy  ministry,  might  have  been  a  sooty 
coal  in  the  regions  of  sorrow.  Now,  in 
order  to  this,  God  hath  given  us  all  some 
powers  and  ministries,  by  which  we  may 
by  our  charity  promote  this  religion,  and 
the  great  interest  of  souls :  counsels  and 
prayers,  preaching  and  writing,  passionate 
desires  and  fair  examples,  going  before 
others  in  the  way  of  godliness,  and  bearing 
the  torch  before  them,  that  they  may  see 
the  way  and  walk  in  it  This  is  a  charity, 
that  is  prepared  more  or  less  for  every  one; 
and,  by  the  way,  we  should  do  well  to  con- 
sider, what  we  have  done  towards  it  For 
as  it  will  be  a  strange  arrest  at  the  day  of 
judgment  to  Dives,  that  he  fed  high  and 
suffered  Lazarus  to  starve,  and  every  gar- 
ment,— that  lies  by  thee  and  pcsnabes, 
while  thy  naked  brother  does  so  too  for 
want  of  it, — shall  be  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  thy  unmerciful  soul;  so  it  will  be 
in  every  instance:  in  what  thou  couldst 
profit  thy  brother  and  didst  not,  thou  art  ac- 
countable ;  and  then  tell  over  the  times,  in 
which  thou  hast  prayed  for  the  conversion 
of  thy  sinning  brother;  and  compare  the 
times  together,  and  observe,  whether  thou 
hast  not  tempted  him  or  betrayed  him  to 
sm,  or  encouraged  him  in  it,  or  didst  not 
hinder  him,  when  thou  migh test, 'more  fre- 
quently than  thou  hast,  humbly,  and  pas- 
sionately, and  charitably,  and  zealously, 
bowed  thy  head,  and  thy  heart,  and  knees, 
to  God  to  redeem  that  poor  soul  from  hell, 
whither  thou  seest  him  descending  with  as 
much  indifferency  as  a  stone  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well.  In  this  thing xoAor  ^ipuava^, 
''  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  zealous,'^  and  put 
forth  all  your  strength,  for  you  can  never 
go  too  far.  But  then  be  careful,  that  this 
zeal  of  thy  neighbour's  amendment  be  only 
expressed  in  ways  of  charity,  not  of  cruelty, 
or  importune  justice.  "  He  that  strikes  the 
prince  for  justice,"  as  Solomon's  expression 
is,  "  is  a  companion  of  murderers ;"  and  he 
that,  out  of  zeal  of  religion,  shall  go  to 
convert  nations  to  his  opinion  by  destroying 
Christians,  whose  faith  is  entire  and  sum- 
med up  by  the  apostles,  this  man  breaks 
the  ground  with  a  sword,  and  sows  tares, 
and  'wa.Veis  the  ^ound  with  blood,  and 
muuMnt  to  euT^  a.Ti<\  ci\i<^\?^  ^\n  «nnA  «ad 
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mistake,  and  there  comes  up  nothing  but 
poppies  to  please  the  eye  and  fancy,  dis- 
putes and  hypocrisy,  new  summaries  of 
religion  estimated  by  measures  of  anger, 
and  accursed  principles;  and  so  much  of 
religion  as  is  necessary  to  salvation,  is  laid 
•side,  and  that  brought  forth  that  serves  an 
interest,  not  holiness ;  that  fills  the  schools 
of  a  proud  man,  but  not  that  which  will  fill 
lieaven.  Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion, 
bat  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and  the  zeal  of 
inger ;  this  is  fO*^  ^fp^ov,  **  the  bitterness 
of  zeai  ;"*  and  it  is  a  certain  temptation  to 
every  man  against  his  duty:  for  if  the 
(Word  turns  preacher,  and  dictates  proposi- 
tions by  empire  instead  of  arguments,  and 
engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poni- 
ard, that  it  shall 'be  death  to  believe  what  I 
innocently  and  ignorantly  am  persuaded  of, 
it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  "  try  the  spirits, 
to  try  all  things,*'  to  make  inquiry ;  and  yet 
widiout  this  liberty,  no  man  can  justify 
hhnself  before  God  and  n!ian,  nor  confidently 
say  that  his  religion  is  best:  since  he  cannot 
without  a  final  danger  make  himself  able  to 
give  a  right  sentence,  and  to  follow  that 
which  he  finds  to  be  the  best;  this  may  ruin 
toob  hy  making  hypocrites,  or  careless  and 
oomplian.  against  conscience  or  without  it; 
bat  it  does  not  save  souls,  though  perad- 
venture  it  SAOuld  force  them  to  a  good 
opinion :  this  is  inordination  of  zeal ;  for 
Chnst, — ^by  reproving  St.  Peter,  drawing 
his  sword,  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  for 
his  sacred, and  yet  injured  person,  iMaxn  firl 

(saith  Theophylact,) — "teaches  us  not  to 
use  the  sword  though  in  the  cause  of  God, 
or  for  God  himself;"  because  he  will  secure 
his  own  interest,  only  let  him  be  served  as 
himself  is  pleased  to  command :  and  it  is 
like  Moses'  passion,  it  throws  the  tables  of 
the  law  out  of  our  hands,  and  breaks  them 
m  pieces  out  of  indignation  to  see  them 
broken.  This  is  zeal  that  is  now  in  fashion, 
and  hath  almost  spoiled  religion;  men, 
like  the  zealots  of  the  Jews,  cry  up  their 
sect,  and  in  it  their  interest;  ^fpjwsi  fiol^af, 
w  fMiJK"H^^*'«^^poi^8u ; "  they  afiect  disciples 
and  fight  against  the  opponents ;"  and  we 
ahall  find  in  Scripture,  that  when  the 
apostles  began  to  preach  the  meekness  of 
the  Christian  institution,  salvations  and 
promises,  charity  and  humility,  there  was  a 
ml  set  up  against  them;  the  apostles  were 
Kalons  for  the  gospel,  the  Jews  were  zeal- 

^  Jamet  uL  14,  \ 


ous  for  the  law:  and  see  what  different 
eflecis  these  two  zeals  did  produce;  the  zeal 
of  the  law  came  to  this,  i^opvpovv  ttpf  toxty, 
and  iduo^oy  (ux9»'  ^fuidtov,  and  dio<n)poy'r<w,  and 
o;t^o^<M);0avf  t(,  "  they  stirred  up  the  city,  they 
made  tumults,  they  persecuted  this  way 
unto  the  death,  they  got  letters  from  the  high 
priest,  they  kept  Damascus  with  a  gar- 
rison," they  sent  parties  of  soldiers,  to 
silence  and  to  imprison  the  preachers,  and 
thought  they  did  Grod  service,  when  they 
put  the  apostles  to  death,  and  they  swore 
"neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink,  till  they  had 
killed  Paul."  It  was  an  old  trick  of  the 
Jewish  zeal, 

Non  monstrare  vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti : 
Qusesitum  ad  fontem  boIos  deducere  verpoe.  Jtrr. 

They  would  not  show  the  way  to  a  Samari- 
tan, nor  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  but  to  a 
circumcised  brother;  that  was  their  zeal. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  apostles  was  this,  they 
preached  publicly  and  privately,  they  prayed 
for  all  men,  they  wept  to  God  for  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts,  they  *'  became  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  they  might  gain  some," 
they  travelled  through  deeps  and  deserts, 
they  endured  the  heat  of  the  Sirian  star,  and 
the  violence  of  Euroclydon,  winds  and 
tempests,  seas  and  prisons,  mockings,  and 
scourgings,  fastings  and  poverty,  labour 
and  watching,  they  endured  every  man  and 
wronged  no  man,  they  would  do  any  good 
thing  and  suffer  any  evil,  if  they  had  but 
hopes  to  prevail  upon  a  soul;  they  per- 
suaded rneti  meekly,  they  entreated  them 
humbly,  they  convinced  them  powerfully, 
they  watched  for  their  good,  but  meddled 
not  with  their  interest;  and  this  is  the 
Christian  zeal,  the  zeal  of  meekness,  the 
zeal  of  charity,  the  zeal  of  patience,  h 
tovtoii  xaxbv  ^rpMiHs^Mf ''  In  these  it  is  good 
to  be  zealous,"  for  you  can  never  go  far 
enough. 

2.  The  next  measure  of  zeal  is  prudence. 
For,  as  charity  is  the  matter  of  zeal;  so  is 
discretion  the  manner.  It  must  always  be 
for  good  to  our  neighbour,  and  there  need 
no  rules  for  the  conducting  of  that,  pro^ 
vided  the  end  be  consonant  to  the  design, 
that  is,  that  charity  be  intended,  and  cnarity 
be  done.  But  there  is  a  zeal  also  of  re- 
ligion or  worshipping,  and  this  hath  more 
need  of  measures  and  proper  cautions 
For  religion  can  turn  into  a  snare;  it  may 
be  abused  into  superstition,  it  may  become 
weariness  in  the  spirit,  and  tempt  to  tedious- 
ness,  to  hatred,  and  despait;  and  xcv^^^ 
persons,  through  tVieii  mdVact^x  cotA\>sx« 
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•.And  furious  marches,  and  great  loads  taken 
upon  tender  shoulders  and  inexperienced, 
have  come  to  be  perfect  haters  of  their  joy, 
and  despisers  of  all  their  hopes ;  being  like 
dark  lanterns,  in  \jrhich  a  candle  burns 
bright,  but  the  body  is  encompassed  with 
a  crust  and  a  dark  cloud  of  iron ;  and  these 
men  keep  the  fires  and  light  of  noiy  pro- 
positions within  them,  but  the  darkness  of 
hell,  the  hardness  of  a  vexed  heart,  hath 
shaded  all  the  light,  and  makes  it  neither 
apt  to  warm  nor  to  enlighten  others,  but  it 
turns  to  fire  within,  a  fever  and  a  distemper 
dwell  there,  and  religion  is  become  their 
torment 

1.  Therefore  our  zeal  must  never  carry 
us  beyond  that  which  is  profitable.  There 
are  many  institutions,  customs,  and  usages, 
introduced  into  religion  upon  very  fair 
motives,  and  adapted  to  great  necessities; 
but  -to  imitate  those  things,  when  they  are 
disrobed  of  their  proper  ends,  is  an  impor- 
tune zeal,  and  signifies  nothing  but  a  fro- 
ward  mind,  and  an  easy  heart,  and  an  im- 
prudent head ;  unless  these  actions  can  be 
mvested  with  other  ends  and  useful  pur- 
poses. The  primitive  church  were  strangely 
nspired  with  a  zeal  of  virginity,  in  order  to 
the  necessities  of  preaching  and  travelling, 
and  easing  the  troubles  and  temptations  of 
persecution;  but  when  the  necessity  went 
on,  and  drove  the  holy  men  into  deserts, 
that  made  colleges  of  religious,  and  their 
manner  of  life  was  such,  so  united,  so  poor, 
so  dressed,  that  they  must  love  *'  more  non 
seculari,"  ''after  the  manner  of  men  di- 
vorced from  the  usual  intercourses  of  the 
world :"  still  their  desire  of  single  life  in- 
creased, because  the  old  necessity  lasted, 
and  a  new  one  did  supervene.  Afterwards 
the  case  was  altered,  and  then  the  single 
life  was  not  to  be  chosen  for  itself,  nor  yet 
in  imitation  of  the  first  precedents;  for  it 
could  not  betaken  out  from  their  circum- 
stances and  be  used  alone.  He  therefore 
that  thinks  he  is  a  more  holy  person  for 
being  a  virgin  or  a  widower'  or  that  he  is 
bound  to  be  so  because  they  were  so;  or 
that  he  cannot  be  a  religious  person  because 
he  is  not  so:  hath  zeal  indeed,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge.  But  now  if  the 
single  state  can  be  taken  out  and  put  to 
new  appendages,  and  fitted  to  thp  end  of 
another  grace  or  essential  duty  of  religion, 
it  will  well  become  a  Christian  zeal  to 
choose  it  so  long,  as  it  can  serve  the  end 
ifnth  advantage  and  security  Thus  also  a 
realous  person  is  to  chooae  hi?  fastinga^ 


while  they  are  necessary  to  him,  and  an 
acts  of  proper  mortification,  while  he  is 
tempted,  or  while  he  is  under  discipline, 
while  he  repents,  or  while  he  obeys;  but 
some  persons  fast  in  zeal,  but  for  nothing 
else ;  fast  when  they  have  no  need,  when 
there  is  need  they  should  not;  but  call  it 
religion  to  be  miserable  or  sick ;  here  their 
zeal  is  folly,  for  it  is  neither  an  act  of  re^ 
ligion  nor  of  prudence,  to  fast  when  fasting 
probably  serves  no  end  of  the  spirit ;  and 
therefore  in  the  fasting-days  of  the  church, 
although  it  is  warrant  enough  to  us  to  fast, 
if  we  had  no  end  to  serve  in  it  but  the  mere 
obedience,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  the  sa- 
periors  should  not  think  the  l^w  obeyed, 
unless  the  end  of  the  first  institution  be 
observed :  a  fasting-day  is  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion and  prayer ;  and  fasting  being  nothing 
itself,  but  wholly  the  handmaid  of  a  far- 
ther grace,  ought  not  to  be  divested  of  its 
holiness  and  sanctification,  and  left  like  the 
walb  of  a  ruinous  church  where  there  is  no 
duty  performed  to  Grod,  but  there  remains 
something  of  that,  which  used  to  minister 
to  religion.  The  want  of  this  consideration 
hath  caused  so  much  scandal  and  dispute, 
so  many  snares  and  schisms,  concerning 
ecclesiastical  fasts.  For  when  it  was  un- 
dressed and  stripped  of  all  the  omamenti 
and  useful  appendages,  when  from  a  solemn 
day  it  grew  to  be  common ;  from  thence  to 
be  less  devout  by  being  less  seldom  and  less 
useful ;  and  then  it  passed  from  a  day  of 
religion  to  be  a  day  of  order,  and  from  fast- 
ing till  night  to  fasting  till  evening-song, 
and  evening-song  to  be  sung  about  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  from  fasting  it  was  changed  to 
a  choice  of  food,  from  eating  nothing  to 
eating  fish,  and  that  the  latter  began  to  be 
stood  upon,  and  no  usefulness  remained  but 
what  every  one  of  his  own  piety  should  put 
into  it,  but  nothing  was  enjoined  by  the 
law,  nothing  of  that  exacted  by  the  supe- 
riors, then  the  law  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
the  design  became  suspected,  and  men  were 
first  insnared  and  then  scandalized,  and  then 
began  to  complain  without  remedy,  and  at 
last  took  remedy  themselves  without  au- 
thority ;  the  whole  affair  fell  into  a  disorder 
and  mischief;  and  zeal  was  busy  on  both 
sides,  and  on  both  sides  was  mistaken, 
because  they  fell  not  upon  the  proper  re- 
medy, which  was  to  reduce  the  law  to  the 
usefulness  and  advantages  of  its  first  in- 
tention. But  this  I  intended  not  to  havs 
spoken. 
,    2,  Qui  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond 
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thtt  whicb  is  safe.  Some  there  are,  who 
in  their  first  attempts  and  entries  upon  re- 
gion, while  the  passion,  that  brought 
them  in,  remains,  undertake  things  as 
great  as  their  highest  thoughts ;  no  repent- 
ance is  sharp  enough,  no  charities  expen- 
nve  enough,  no  fiutings  afflictive  enough, 
then  "  totis  quinquatribus  orant ;''  and  find- 
ing some  deliciousness  at  the  first  contest, 
and  in  that  activity  of  their  passion,  they 
make  vows  to  bind  themselves  for  ever  to 
this  state  of  delicacies.  The  onset  is  fair : 
hut  the  event  is  this.  The  age  of  a  passion 
is  not  long,  and  the  flatulent  spirit  being 
breathed  out,  the  man  begins  to  abate  of  his 
first  heats,  and  is  ashamed :  but  then  he 
considers  that  all  that  was  not  necessary, 
and  therefore  he  will  abate  something  more ; 
and  from  something  to  something,  at  last  it 
will  come  to  just  nothing,  and  the  proper 
effect  of  this  is,  indignation,  and  hatred  of 
holy  things,  an  impudent  spirit,  careless- 
ness or  despair.  Zeal  sometimes  carries  a 
nuuk  into  temptation;  and  he  that  never 
thinks  he  loves  Grod  dutifully  or  acceptably, 
because  he  is  not  imprisoned  for  him  or  un- 
done, or  designed  to  martyrdom,  may  desire 
a  trial  that  will  undo  him.  It  is  like  fight- 
ing of  a  duel  to  show  our  valour.  Stay  till 
the  king  commands  you  to  fight  and  die, 
and  then  let  zeal  do  its  noblest  offices. 
This  irregularity  and  mistake  was  too  fre- 
quent in  the  primitive  church,  when  men 
md  women  would  strive  for  death,  and  be 
ambitious  to  feel  the  hangman's  sword ; 
some  miscarried  in  the  attempt,  and  became 
nd  examples  of  the  unequal  yoking  a  frail 
spirit  with  a  zealous  driver. 

3.  Let  zeal  never  transport  us  to  attempt 
any  thing  but  what  is  possible.  M.  Teresa 
made  a  vow,  that  she  would  do  alwnys  that, 
which  was  absolutely  the  best  But  neither 
tould  her  understanding  always  tell  her 
which  was  so,  nor  her  will  always  have 
the  same  fervours ;  and  it  must  often  breed 
temples,  and  sometimes  tediousness,  and 
wishes  that  the  vow  were  unmade.  He  that 
TOWS  never  to  have  an  ill  thought,  never  to 
eommit  an  error,  hath  taken  a  course,  that 
his  little  infirmities  shall  become  crimes, 
and  certainly  be  imputed  by  changing  his 
ona voidable  infirmity  into  vow-breach. 
Zeal  is  a  violence  to  a  man's  spirit,  and 
nnless  the  spirit  be  secured  by  the  proper 
nature  of  the  duty,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  action,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
man ;  it  is  like  a  g^reat  fortune  in  the  mean- 
M  peraoD,  it  bears  him  beyond  bia  Umi/, 


and  breaks  him  into  dangers  and  passions, 
transportations  and  all  the  furies  of  disorder, 
that  can  happen  to  an  abused  person. 

4.  Zeal  is  not  safe,  un.eja  it  be  '*  in  re 
probabili "  too,  it  must  be  '^  in  a  likely  mat- 
ter." For  we  that  find  so  many  ex  ^ses  to 
untie  all  our  just  obligations,  and  distinguish 
our  duty  into  so  much  fineness,  that  it  be- 
comes like  leaf-gold,  apt  to  be  gone  at  every 
breath ;  it  cannot  be  prudent  that  we  zeal- 
ously undertake  what  is  not  probable  to  be 
efiected :  if  we  do,  the  event  can  be  no- 
thing but  portions  of  the  former  evil, 
scruple  and  snares,  shameful  retreats  and 
new  fantastic  principles.  In  all  our  under- 
takings we  must  consider  what  is  our  state 
of  life,  what  our  natural  inclinations,  what 
is  our  society,  and  what  are  our  dependen- 
cies; by  what  necessities  we  are  borne 
down,  by  what  hopes  we  are  biassed ;  and 
by  these  let  us  measure  our  heats  and  their 
proper  business.  A  zealous  man  runs  up  a 
sandy  hill ;  the  violence  of  motion  is  his 
greatest  hinderance :  and  a  passion  in  reli- 
gion destroys  as  much  of  our  evenness  of 
spirit,  as  it  sets  forward  any  outward  work ; 
and  therefore,  although  it  be  a  good  circum- 
stance and  degree  of  a  spiritual  duty,  so 
long  as  it  is  within,  and  relative  to  Grod 
and  ourselves,  so  long  it  is  a  holy  flame ; 
but  if  it  be  in  an  outward  duty,  or  relative 
to  our  neighbours,  or  in  an  instance  not 
necessary,  it  sometimes  spoils  the  action, 
and  always  endangers  it.  But  I  must  re- 
member, we  live  in  an  age  in  which  men 
have  more  need  of  new  fires  to  be  kindled 
within  them  and  round  about  them,  than  of 
any  thing  to  allay  their  forwardness :  there 
is  little  or  no  zeal  now  but  the  zeal  of  envy, 
and  killing  as  many  as  they  can,  and  damn- 
ing more  than  they  can ;  ^vpco^^  and  xaatvbi 
ftvpu»6§i^,  ''smoke  and  lurking  fires,"  do 
corrode  and  secretly  consume :  therefore 
this  discourse  is  less  necessary.  A  physi- 
cian would  have  but  small  employment 
near  the  Riphsan  mountains,  if  he  could 
cure  nothing  but  calentures ;  catarrhs,  and 
dead  palsies,  colds  and  consumptions,  are 
their  evils,  and  so  b  lukewarmness  and  dead- 
ness  of  spirit  the  proper  maladies  of  our 
age :  for  though  some  are  hot  when  they 
are  mistaken,  yet  men  are  cold  in  a  righte- 
ous cause ;  aad  the  nature  of  this  evil  is  to 
be  insensible ;  and  the  men  are  farther  from 
a  cure,  because  they  neither  feel  their  evil 
nor  perceive  their  danger.  But  of  this  I 
have  already  given  account ;  and  to  it  I 
shall  only  add  what  an  o\d  «^\t\vi^  v^toncL 
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told  a  noTtce  in  relifion,  asking  him  the  i 
cause  why  he  so  frequently  suffered  tedi- ' 
ousness  in  his  religious  offices ;  '*  Nondum  ' 
fidisti  requiem  quam  speramus^  nee  tor- 
menta  quae  timemus  :" — "  Young  man, 
thou  hast  not  seen  the  glories  which  are 
laid  up  for  the  zealous  and  devout,  nor  yet 
beheld  the  flames  which  are  prepared  for 
the  lukewarm,  and  the  haters  of  strict  de- 
roiion."  But  the  Jews  tell,  that  Adam 
having  seen  the  beauties  and  tasted  the  deli- 
cacies of  paradise,  repented  and  mourned 
upon  the  Indian  mountains  for  three  hun- 
dred years  together :  and  we  who  have  a 
great  share  in  the  cause  of  his  sorrows,  can 
by  nothing  be  invited  to  a  persevering,  a 
great,  a  passionate  religion,  more  than  by 
remembering  what  he  lost,  and  what  is  laid 
up  for  them  whose  hearts  are  burning 
lamps,  and  are  all  on  fire  with  Divine  love, 
whose  flames  are  fanned  with  the  wings  of 
the  Holy  Dove,  and  whose  spirits  shine 
and  bum  with  that  fire  which  the  Holy 
Jesus  came  to  enkindle  upon  the  earth. 


SERMON    XV. 

TfiE  HOUSE  OP  FEASTING;  OB,  THE 
EPICURE'S  MEASURES. 

PART  I. 

Vet  U9  tai  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. — 
1  Cor.  XV.  32.  last  part. 

This  is  the  epicure's  proverb,  begun  upon 
a  weak  mistake,  started  by  chance  from  the 
discourses  of  drink,  and  thought  witty  by 
the  undisceming  company,  and  prevailed 
infinitely,  because  it  struck  their  fancy 
luckily,  and  maintained  the  merry  meeting ; 
but  as  it  happens  commonly  to  such  dis- 
courses, so  this  abo,  when  it  comes  to  be 
examined  by  the  consultations  of  the  morn- 
mg,  and  the  sober  hours  of  the  day,  it  seems 
the  most  witless  and  the  most  unreasonable 
m  the  world.  When  Seneca  describes  the 
spare  diet  of  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus,  he 
uses  this  expression :  ^'  Liberaliora  sunt 
alimenta  carceris :  sepositos  ad  capitale 
supplicium,  non  tam  anguste,  qui  occisurus 
est,  pascit:"  "The  prison  keeps  a  better 
(able ;  and  he  that  is  to  kill  the  criminal  to- 
morrow-morning, gives  him  a  better  supper 
overnight."  By  this  he  intended  to  repre- 
sent his  meal  to  be  very  short ;  for  as  dying 
persons  have  but  little  stomach  to  feast 
Ajf^Aj  8o  thev  that  mean  to  cut  their  throat. 


will  think  it  a  vain  expense  to  please  it  with 
delicacies,  which,  after  the  first  alteration, 
must   be    poured   upon   the   ground,  and 
looked  upon  as  the  worst  part  of  the  ac- 
cursed thing.    And  there  is  also  the  aamt 
proportion  of  unreasonableness,   that  bo- 
cause  men  shall  '*  die  to-morrow,"  and  bf 
the  sentence  and  unalterable  decree  of  God 
they  are  now  descending  to  their  gravci^ 
that  therefore  they  should  first  destroy  their 
reason,  and  then  force  dull  times  to  nm 
faster,  that  they  may  die  sottish  as  beasts, 
and  speedily  as  a  fly:  but  they   thought 
there  was  no  life  after  this;  or  if  there 
were,  it  was  without  pleasure,  and  every 
soul  thrust  into  a  hole,  and  a  doner  of  a 
span's  length  allowed  for  his  rest  and  for 
his  walk;  and  in  the  shades  below  no  num> 
bering  of  healths  by  the  numeral  letters  of 
Philenium's    name,    no    fat    muUets,   no 
oysters  of  Lucrinus,  no  Lesbian  or  Chiao 
wines.    Touro  90^,  avO^iarttf  imoBC^  tv^^am 
fffoifw.    Therefore  now  enjoy  the  delicadei 
of  nature,  and  feel  the  descending  wines  dis* 
tilling  through  the  limbeck  of  thy  tongne 
and  larynx,  and  suck  the  delicious  juice  of 
fishes,  the  marrow  of  the  laborious  ox,  and 
the  tender  lard  of  Apulian  swine,  and  the 
condited  bellies  of  the  scarus ;  but  lose  no 
time,  for  the   sun  drives  hard,  and  tht 
shadow  is  long,  and  ''the  days  of  mourning 
are  at  hand,"  but  the  number  of  the  daye 
of  darkness  and  the  grave  cannot  be  told. 

Thus  they  thought  they  discoursed  wisely, 
and  their  wisdom  was  turned  into  folly;  for 
all  their  arts  of  providence,  and  witty  secu- 
rilies  of  pleasure,  were  nothing  but  unman- 
ly prologues  to  death,  fear  and  folly,  sensu- 
ality and  beastly  pleasures.  But  they  are 
to  be  excused  rather  than  we.  They  placed 
themselves  in  the  order  of  beasts  and  birds, 
and  esteemed  their  bodies  nothing  but 
receptacles  of  flesh  and  wme,  larders  and 
pantries;  and  their  soul  the  fine  instrument 
of  pleasure  and  brisk  perception  of  relishes 
and  gusts,  reflections  and  duplications  of 
delight;  and  therefore  they  treated  them- 
selves accordingly.  But  then,  why  we 
should  do  the  same  things,  who  are  led  by 
other  principles,  and  a  more  severe  institu- 
tion, and  better  notices  of  immortality,  who 
understand  what  shall  happen  to  a  sonl 
hereader,  and  know  that  this  time  is  but  a 
passage  to  eternity,  this  body  but  a  servant 
to  the  soul,  this  soul  a  minister  to  the  Spirit, 
and  the  whole  man  in  order  to  God  and  to 
felicity;  this,  I  say,  is  more  unreasonable 
than  to  eat  aeoniia  to  preserve  our  bealdi. 
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lad  to  enter  into  the  flood  that  we  may  die 
I  dry  death ;  this  is  a  perfect  contradiction 
to  the  state  of  good  things,  whither  we  are 
designed,  and  to  all  the  principles  of  a  wise 
philosophy,  whereby  we  are  instructed  that 
we  may  become  ''wise  unto  salvation." 
That  I  miay  therefore  do  some  assistances 
towards  the  curing  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
md  reprove  the  follies  and  improper  mo- 
tioDS  towards  felicity,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
represent  to  you — 

1.  That  plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  are  no  proper  instruments  of  felicity. 

2.  That  intemperance  is  a  certain  enemy 
to  it;  making  life  unpleasant,  and  death 
trobblesome  and  intolerable.  A 

3.  I  shall  add  the  rules  and  measures  of 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  that 
nature  and  grace  may  join  to  the  constitu- 
tbn  of  man'/s  felicity. 

1.  Plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
lie  no  proper  instruments  of  felicity.  It  is 
lecessary  that  a  man  have  some  violence 
bne  to  himself,  before  he  can  receive  them ; 
or  nature's  bounds  are,  "  non  esurire,  non 
itire,  non  algere,"  ''  to  be  quit  from  hunger, 
ind  thirst,  and  cold,"  that  is,  to  have  no- 
hing  upon  us  that  puts  us  to  pain  ;  against 
rhich  she  hath  made  provisions  by  the 
leece  of  the  sheep,  and  the  skins  of  the 
leasts,  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  and 
he  herbs  of  the  field,  and  of  these  no  good 
nan  is  destitute,  for  that  share  that  he  can 
leed  to  fill  those  appetites  and  necessities, 
le  cannot  otherwise  avoid;  tuv  apxovrrwv 
ivSfK  fttnif  liyfl.  For  it  is  unimaginable 
hat  nature  should  be  a  mother,  natural  and 
ndulgent  to  tne  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
the  spawn  of  fishes,  to  every  plant  and 
fimgu8,  to  cats  and  owls,  to  moles  and  bats, 
tnaking  her  storehouses  always  to  stand 
open  to  them ;  and  that,  for  the  Lord  of  all 
these,  even  to  the  noblest  of  her  produc- 
tions, she  should  have  made  no  provisions, 
and  only  produced  in  us  appetites  sharp  as 
the  stomach  of  wolves,  troublesome  as  the 
tiger's  hunger,  and  then  run  away,  leaving 
vt  and  chance,  violence  and  study  to  feed 
us  and  to  clothe  us.  This  is  so  far  from 
troth,  that  we  are  certainly  more  provided 
for  by  nature  than  all  the  world  besides ; 
for  every  thing  can  minister  to  us ;  and  we 
can  pass  into  none  of  nature's  cabinets,  but 
we  can  find  our  table  spread ;  so  that  what 
David  said  to  God, "  Whither  shall  I  go 
fiwn  thy  presence?  If  I  go  to  heaven, 
thoa  art  there ;  if  I  descend  to  the  deep, 
ikoa  an  theie  alio;  if  I  take  the  wings  of 


the  morning,  and  fiee  into  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  wilderness,  even  there  thou 
wilt  find  me  out,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
uphold  me,"  we  may  say  it  concerning  our 
table,  and  our  wardrobe ;  if  we  ^o  into  the 
fields,  we  find  them  tilled  by  the  mercies  of 
heaven,  and  watered  with  showers  from 
Grod  to  feed  us,  and  to  clothe  us ;  if  we  go 
down  into  the  deep,  there  God  hath  multi* 
plied  our  stores,  and  filled  a  magazine 
which  no  hunger  can  exhaust;  the  air 
drops  down  delicacies,  and  the  wilderness 
can  sustain  us,  and  all  that  is  in  nature, 
that  which  feeds  lions,  and  that  which  the 
ox  eats,  that  which  the  fishes  live  upon, 
and  that  which  is  the  provision  for  the 
birds,  all  that  can  keep  us  alive ;  and  if  we 
consider  that  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  for 
whom  nature  hath  provided  but  one  dish, 
it  may  be  flesh  or  fish,  or  herbs  or  flies,  and 
these  also  we  secure  with  guards  from 
them,  and  drive  away  birds  and  beasts  from 
that  provision  which  nature  made  for  them, 
yet  seldom  can  we  find  that  any  of  these 
perish  with  hunger ;  much  rather  shall  we 
find  that  we  are  secured  by  the  securities 
proper  for  the  more  noble  creatures  by  that 
Providence  that  disposes  all  things,  by  that 
mercy  that  gives  us  all  things,  which  to 
other  creatures  are  ministered  singly ;  by 
that  labour,  that  can  procure  what  we  need ; 
by  that  wisdom,  that  can  consider  concern- 
iog  future  necessities ;  by  that  power,  that 
can  force  it  from  inferior  creatures;  and 
by  that  temperance,  which  can  fit  our  meat 
to  our  necessities.  For  if  we  go  beyond 
what  is  needful,  as  we  find  sometimes  more 
than  was  promised,  and  very  often  more 
than  we  need,  so  we  disorder  the  cenainty 
of  our  felicity,  by  putting  that  to  hazard 
which  nature  hath  secured.  For  it  is  not 
certain,  that  if  we  desire  to  have  the  wealth 
of  Su8a,or  garments  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  Tyrian  fish,  that  if  we  desire  to  feed 
like  Philoxenus,  or  to  have  tables  loaden 
like  the  boards  of  Vitellius,  that  we  shall 
never  want.  It  is  not  nature  that  desires 
these  things,  but  lust  and  violence ;  and  by 
a  disease  we  entered  into  the  passion  and 
the  necessity,  and  in  that  state  of  trouble  it 
is  likely  we  may  dwell  for  ever,  unless  we 
reduce  our  appetites  to  nature's  measures. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. — Horack. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  plenty  and  pleasures 
are  not  the  proper  instruments  of  felicity* 
Because  fehcity  is  not  a  ^ewel  \]ti«x  c«:[i\i% 
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locked  in  one  ipan's  cabinet.  God  intended 
that  all  men  should  be  made  happy,  and  he^ 
that  gave  to  all  men  the  same  natural 
desires,  and  to  all  men  provision  of  satis- 
factions by  the  same  meats  and  drinks,  in- 
tended, that  it  should  not  go  beyond  that 
measure  of  good  things,  which  corresponds 
to  those  desires  which  all  men  naturally 
have. 

He  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  common 
provision,  hath  a  bigger  need  than  he  that 
can ;  it  is  harder,  and  more  contingent,  and 
more  difficult,  and  more  troublesome  for 
him  lo  be  satisfied ;  jSpvo^w  1*9  xata  to  oc^fidr 

taii  ix  9<oXiif eXeuH  tfiwtui,  Paid  Epicurus ; 
''I  feed  sweetly  upon  bread  and  water, 
those  sweet  and  easy  provisions  of  the  body, 
and  I  defy  the  pleasures  of  costly  provi- 
sions ;"  and  the  man  was  so  confident  that 
he  had  the  advantage  over  wealthy  tables, 
that  he  thought  himself  happy  as  the  im- 
mortal gods,  irtKfw^  ipx^^  ^9  ^^  vrcip 
tviat^umof  6uvy<av^ta9ai,  fto^ov  tx*Mf  xai  vficop : 
for  these  provisions  are  easy,  they  are 
to  be  gotten  without  amazing  cares; 
DO  man  needs  to  flatter  if  he  can  live 
as  nature  did  intend :  "  Magna  pars  li- 
bertatis  est  bene  moratus  venter : "  *  he 
need  not  swell  his  accounts,  and  intri- 
cate his  spirit  with  arts  of  subtilty  and  con- 
trivance ;  he  can  be  free  from  fears,  and  the 
chances  of  the  world  cannot  concern  him. 
And  this  is  true,  not  only  in  those  severe 
and  anchoretical  and  philosophical  persons, 
who  lived  meanly  as  a  sheep,  and  without 
variety  as  the  Baptist,  but  in  the  same  pro- 
portion it  is  also  true  in  ever^  man  that  can 
be  contented  with  that  which  is  honestly 
sufficient.  Maximus  Tyrius  considers  con- 
cerning the  felicity  of  Diogenes,  a  poor 
Sinopean,  having  not  so  much  nobility  as 
to  be  born  in  the  better  parts  of  Greece : 
but  he  saw  that  he  was  compelled  by  no 
tyrant  to  speak  or  do  ignobly ;  he  had  no 
fields  to  till,  and  therefore  took  no  care  to 
buy  cattle  and  to  hire  servants  ;  he  was  not 
distracted  when  a  rent-day  came,  and  feared 
not  when  the  wise  Greeks  played  the  fool 
and  fought  who  should  be  lord  of  that  field 
that  lay  between  Thebes  and  Athens :  he 
laughed  to  see  men  scramble  for  dirty  silver, 
and  spend  ten  thousand  Attick  talents  for 
the  getting  the  revenues  of  two  hundred 
philippicks;  he  went  with  his  staff  and 
bag  into  the  camp  of  Phocenses,  and  the 


Senec. 


]  soldiers  reverenced  his  person  and  despised 

'  his  poverty,  and  it  was  truce  with  him 

;  whosoever  had  wars ;  and  the  diadem  of 

kings  and  the  purple  of  the  emperorSt  the 

mitre  of  high  priests  and  the  divioing-stifi 

of  soothsayers,  were  things  of  envy  and 

ambition,  the  .purchase  of  danger,  and  the 

rewards  of  a  mighty  passion;  and  men 

entered  into  them  by  trouble  and  extreme 

difficulty,  and  dwdt  under  them  as  a  man 

under  a  falling  roof,  or  as  Damocles  under 

the  tyrant's  sword. 

Nunc  lateri  incumbena— mox  deinde  suptmi, 
Nunc  cubat  in  faciem,  nunc  recto  pectore  mugaa, 

sleeping  like  a  condemned  man;  and  let 
there  be  wliat  pleasure  men  can  dream  of 
in  such  broken  slumbers,  yet  the  fear  of 
waking  from  this  illusion,  and  parting  from 
this  fantastic  pleasure,  is  a  pain  and  torment 
which  the  imaginary  felicity  cannot  pay  for. 
"  Cui  cum  pauperiate  bene  conrenit,  dives 
est :  non  qui  parum  habet,  sed  qui  plas 
cupit,  pauper  est."  All  our  trouble  it 
from  within  us ;  and  if  a  dish  of  lettuee 
and  a  clear  fountain  can  cool  all  my  heats, 
so  that  I  shall  have  neither  thirst  nor  pride, 
lust  nor  revenge,  envy  nor  ambition,  I  am 
lodged  in  the  bosom  of  felicity ;  and,  indeed, 
no  nien  sleep  so  soundly,  as  they  that  lay 
their  head  upon  nature's  lap.  For  a  single 
dish,  and  a  clean  chalice  htied  from  the 
springs,  can  cure  my  hunger  and  thirst: 
but  the  meat  of  Ahasuerus's  feast  cannot 
satisfy  my  ambition  and  my  pride.  "  Nulli 
re  egere,  Dei  proprium ;  quim  paudssimis 
autem,  Deo  proximum,"  said  Socrates. 
He,  therefore,  that  hath  the  fewest  desires 
and  the  most  quiet  passions,  whose  wants 
are  soon  provided  for,  and  whose  posses- 
sions cannot  be  disturbed  with  violent  feais« 
he  that  dwells  next  door  to  satisfaction,  and 
can  carry  his  needs  and  lay  them  down 
where  he  please, — ^this  man  is  the  happy 
man ;  and  this  is  not  k)  be  done  in  great 
designs  and  swelling  fortunes.  ''Dives 
jam  factus  desiit  gaudere  lente ;  carids  edit 
et  bibit,  et  laitatur  dives,  qu&m  pauper,  qoi 
in  quolibet,  in  parato,  inempto  gaudet,  et 
facile  epulari  potest;  dives  nunquam." 
For  as  it  is  in  plants  which  nature  thrusts 
forth  from  her  navel,  she  makes  regtihr 
provisions,  and  dresses  them  with  strength 
and  ornament,  with  easiness  nnd  foil 
stature ;  but  if  you  thrust  a  jessamine  there 
where  she  would  have  had  a  daisy  grow,  or 
bring  the  tall  fir  from  dwelling  in  his  own 
country,  and  transport  the  orange  or  tbs 
aknondrtxee  i^ear  the  fringes  of  the  north 
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star,  nature  is  displeased,  and  becomes  un- 
natural, and  starv^es  her  sucklings,  and  ren- 
ders you  a  return  less  than  your  charge  and 
expectation:  so  it  is  in  all  our  appetites; 
when  they  are  natural  and  proper,  nature 
feeds  them  and  makes  them  healthful  and 
hnty,  as  the  coarse  issue  of  the  Scythian 
down;  she  feeds  them  and  makes  them 
easy  without  cares  and  costly  passion ;  but 
if  you  thrust  an  appetite  into  her,  which 
she  intended  not,  she  gives  you  sickly  and 
uneasy  banquets,  you  must  struggle  with 
her  for  every  drop  of  milk  she  gives  beyond 
her  own  needs ;  you  may  get  gold  from  her 
entrails,  and  at  a  great  charge  Drovide  orna- 
ments for  your  queens  and  priiffiely  women : 
bot  our  lives  are  spent  in  the  purchase; 
and  when  you  have  got  them,  you  must 
have  more:  for  these  cannot  conteut,  nor 
nourish  the  spirit.  "Ad  supervacua  suda- 
tar;^  ''A  man  must  labour  infinitely  to  get 
more  than  he  needs;"  but  to  drive  away 
tkirst  and  hunger,  a  man  needs  not  sit  in 
the  fields  of  the  oppressed  poor,  nor  lead 
araiies,  nor  break  his  sleep, ''  et  contume- 
iiosam  humanitatem  pati,"  *'  and  to  suffer 
ihame,"'  and  danger,  and  envy,  and  affront, 
ind  all  the  retinue  of  infelicity. 

■    ■■  Qiiis  non  Emcnrum 

Sotpicit,  ezigiii  Istum  piantaribus  horti  f — Juv. 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity  dwells 
in  the  cottage  of  a  virtuous  poor  man,  how 
sound  hi9  sleeps,  how  quiet  his  breast,  how 
composed  his  mind,  how  free  from  care, 

[  bow  easy  his  provision,  how  heahhful  his 
morning,  how  sober  his  night,  how  moist 
bis  mouth,  how  joyful  his  heart,  they  would 
nerer  admire  the  noises  and  the  diseases, 
the  throng  of  passions,  and  the  violence  of 
Qonatnral  appetites,  that  fill  the  houses  of 

.    the  laxurious  and  the  heart  of  the  ambitious. 

Xim  ncqne  divltibus  coniingunt  gaudia  Rolis. 
:  HoK. 

These  which  you  call  pleasures,  are  but  the 
:   imagery  and  fantastic  appearances,  and  such 
^   appearances  even  poor  men  may  have.    It 
.    is  lifce  felicity,  that  the  king  of  Persia  should 
'    come  to  Babylon,  in  the  winter,  and  to  8usa 
a  the  summer;  and  be  attended  with  all 
the  servants  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces,  and  with  all  the  princes 
of  Asia.    It  is  like  this,  that  Diogenes  went 
to  Corinth  in  the  time  of  vintage,  and  to 
Athena  when  winter  came ;  and  instead  of 
eoun,  visited  the  temples  and  the  schools, ' 
•nd  was  pleased  in  the  society  of  scholars 
lod  learned  men,  and  conversed  with  the, 
itudenis  of  all  Ask  Mnd  Europe.    If  a  mao  / 


loves  privacy,  the  poor  fortune  can  have 
that  when  princes  cannot;  if  he  loves  noises, 
he  can  go  to  markets  and  to  courts,  and  may 
glut  himself  with  strange  faces,  and  strange 
voices,  and  stranger  manners,  and  the  wild 
designs  of  all  the  world :  and  when  that 
day  comes  in  which  we  shall  die,  nothing 
of  the  eating  and  drinking  remains,  nothing 
of  the  pomp  and  luxury,  but  the  sorrow  to 
part  with  it,  and  shame  to  have  dwelt  there 
where  wisdom  and  virtue  seldom  come, 
unless  it  be  to  call  men  to  sober  counsels, 
to  a  plain,  and  a  severe,  and  a  more  natural 
way  of  living;  and  when  Lucian  derides 
the  dead  princes  and  generals,  and  says  that 
in  hell  they  go  up  and  down  selling  salt 
meats  and  crying  muscles,  or  begging ;  and 
he  brings  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  iu  yuyc^ 
tivi  fna9Qv  Axovpuvw  ta  oaBpa  tCtv  wtoBi^fidtUiV . 
"  mending  of  shoes  in  a  little  stall ;"  he  in- 
tended to  represent,  that  in  the  shades  below, 
and  in  the  state  of  the  grave,  the  princes  and 
voluptuous  have  a  being  different  from  their 
present  plenty ;  but  that  their  condition  is 
made  contemptible  and  miserable  by  its  dis- 
proportion to  their  lost  and  perishing  volup- 
tuousness. The  resuh  is  this,  that  Tiresias 
told  the  ghost  of  Menippus,  inquiring  what 
state  of  life  was  nearest  to  felicity,  *0  rw¥ 
i^ustCtp  ap(^o(  j3co$9,  xai  gio^poriatrpos,  "  The 
private  life,  that  which  is  freest  from  tumult 
and  vanity,"  noise  and  luxury,  business 
and  ambition,  nearest  to  naiuie  and  a  just 
entertainment  to  our  necessities ;  that  life  is 
nearest  to  felicity.  Tocavra  Jt^jw  r^wfttroi^ 
tovto  fjiivov  ii  oTtavtoi  6y;pd(n^,  mtio^,  to  rtapw  fl 
^fuvoi,  rtapaipdfMfii  ycXwv  fa  tttAXk  xai  ftepi  fufiiv 
i(Sttov6axu>f,  therelbre  despise  the  swellings  and 
the  diseases  of  a  disordered  life  and  a  proud 
vanity;  be  troubled  for  no  outward  thing 
beyond  its  merit,  enjoy  the  present  tem- 
perately, and  yon  cannot  choose  but  be' 
pleased  to  see  that  you  have  so  little  share 
in  the  follies  and  miseries  of  the  intemperate 
world. 

2.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
is  the  most  contrary  course  to  the  epicure^s 
design  in  the  world;  and  the  voluptuous 
man  hath  the  least  of  pleasure ;  and  upon 
this  proposition,  the  consideration  is  more 
material  and  more  immediately  reducible  to 
practice,  because  in  eating  and  drinking, 
men  please  themselves  so  much,  and  have 
the  necessities  of  nature  to  usher  in  the  in- 
ordination  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness, 
and  our  need  leads  in  vice  by  the  hand,  that 
we  know  not  how  to  di8i\ngn\s\v  o\ix  ^n«tA 
from  our  euemy ;  and  Bt.  Nusiixi  \&  «aA 
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upon  this  poiut;  "Thou,  O  Lord,  bast 
taught  me  that  I  should  take  my  meat  as  I 
take  ray  physic ;  but  while  I  pass  from  the 
trouble  of  hunger  to  the  quietness  of  satis- 
faction, in  the  very  passage  I  am  insnared 
by  the  cords  of  my  own  concupiscence. 
Necessity  bids  me  pass,  but  I  have  no  way 
to  pass  from  hunger  to  fulness,  but  over 
the  bridge  of  pleasure ;  and  although  health 
and  life  be  the  cause  of  eating  and  drinking, 
yet  pleasure,  a  dangerous  pleasure,  thrusts 
herself  into  attendance,  and  sometimes  en- 
deavours to  be  the  principal ;  and  I  do  that 
for  pleasure's  sake  which  I  would  only  do 
for  health ;  and  yet  they  have  distinct  mea- 
sures, whereby  they  can  be  separated,  and 
that  which  is  enough  for  health  is  too  little 
for  delight,  and  that  which  is  for  my  delight 
destroys  mv  health,  and  still  it  is  uncertain 
for  what  end  I  do  indeed  desire;  and  the 
worst  of  the  evil  is  this,  that  the  soul  is  glad 
because  it  is  uncertain,  and  that  an  excuse 
is  ready,  that  under  the  pretence  of  health, 
'obumbretnegotiumvoluptatis,'  'the  design 
of  pleasure  may  be  advanced  and  pro- 
tected.'" How  far  the  ends  of  natural 
pleasure  may  lawfully  be  enjoyed,  I  shall 
afterwards  consider :  in  the  mean  time,  if 
we  remember  that  the  epicure's  design^  is 
pleasure  principally,  we  may  the  belter  re- 
prove his  folly  by  considering,  that  intem- 
perance is  a  plain  destruction  to  all  that 
which  can  give  real  and  true  pleasure. 

1.  It  is  an  enemy  to  health,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  thing  of 
corporal  pleasure.  2.  A  constant  full  tabic 
hath  in  it  less  pleasure  than  the  temperate 
provisions  of  the  hermit,  or  the  philosophi- 
cal table  of  scholars,  and  the  just  pleasures 
of  the  virtuous.  3.  Intemperance  is  an 
impure  fountain  of  vice,  and  a  direct  nurse 
of  uncleanness.  4.  It  is  a  destruction  of 
wisdom.  ^.  It  is  a  dishonour  md  disrepu- 
tation to  the  person  and  the  u  Uure  of  the 
man. 

1.  It  is  an  enemy  to  health ;  which  is,  as 
one  calls  it,  *'  ansa  voluptatum  et  condimen- 
tum  vitae;"  it  is  ''that  handle  by  which  we 
can  apprehend,  and  perceive  pleasures,  and 
that  sauce  that  only  makes  life  delicate;" 
for  what  content  can  a  full  table  administer 
to  a  man  in  a  fever?  And  he  that  hath  a 
sickly  stomach,  admires  at  hit  happiness, 
that  can  feast  with  cheese  and  garlic,  unc- 
tuous beverages,  and  the  low-tasted  spi- 
nach :  health  is  the  opportunity  of  wisdom, 
Cia  /Surest  scene  of  reUgion,  the  advantages 


of  the  glorifications  of  God,  the  charitable 
ministries  to  men  ;  it  is  a  state  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  and  in  every  of  its  periods 
feels  a  pleasure  from  the  blessed  emanations 
of  a  merciful  Providence.  The  world  does 
not  minister,  does  not  feel,  a  greater  plea- 
sure, than  to  be  newly  delivered  from  the 
racks  of  the  gratings  of  the  stone,  and  the 
torments  and  convulsions  of  a  sharp  c<^; 
and  no  organs,  no  harp,  no  lute,  can  sound 
out  the  praises  of  the  Almighty  Father  so 
spritefuUy,  as  the  man  that  rises  from  his 
bed  of  sorrows,  and  considers  what  an  ex- 
cellent difference  he  feels  from  the  groans 
and  intolerable  accents  of  yesterday.  Healdi 
carries  us  to%huroh,  and  makes  us  rejoios 
in  the  communion  of  saints :  and  an  intem- 
perate table  makes  us  to  lose  all  this.  For 
this  is  one  of  those  sins,  which  St.  Paol 
affirms  to  be  icpodi^xot,  ftpoayowttu  ti^  spuHr, 
"  manifest,  leading  before  unto  judgment." 
It  bears  part  of  its  punishment  in  this  life, 
and  hath  this  appendage,  like  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  is  not  remitted  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come :  that  is, 
if  it  be  not  repented  of,  it  is  punished  hers 
and  hereaf\er,  which  the  Scripture  does  not 
affirm  concerning  all  sins,  and  all  cases. 

But  in  this  the  sinner  gives  sentence  with 
his  mouth,  and  brings  it  to  execution  with 
hb  hands ; 

Poena  tamcn  prsesens,  cum  tu  deponis  amictum 
Turgidus,  ct  cnidum  pavonem  in  balnea  portals 

•    Juv. 

The  old  gluttons  among  the  Romans,  He- 
liogabalus,  Tigellius,  Crispus,  Moutanus, 
"notsque  per  oppida  buccac,"*  famoos 
epicures,  mingled  their  meats  with  vomit- 
ings; so  did  Vitellius,  and  entered  into  their 
baths  to  digest  their  pheasants,  that  they 
might  speedily  return  to  the  mullet  and  the 
eels  of  Syene,  and  then  they  went  home 
and  drew  their  breath  short  till  the  morning, 
and  it  may  be  not  at  all  before  night: 
Hinc  subitflD  roorlcs,  atque  intostata  senectus.  Juv. 
Their  age  is  surprised  at  a  feast,  and  gives 
them  not  time  to  make  their  will,  but  either 
they  are  choked  with  a  large  morsel,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  the  breath  of  the  lui^ 
and  the  motions  of  the  heart;  or  a  fever 
burns  their  eyes  out,  or  a  quinsey  punishes 
that  intemperate  throat  that  had  no  religion, 
but  the  eating  of  the  fat  sacrifices,  the  por 
tions  of  the  poor  and  of  the  priest ;  or  else 
they  are  condemned  to  a  lethargy  if  tken 
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constitutions  be  dull ;  and,  if  active,  it  may  ]  their  tongues  full  of  sponges,  and  thoir  heads 


be  they  are  wild  with  watching. 

Plurimus  hinc  cger  moritur  vigilando :  sed  ilium 
Luguorem  peperit  cibus  imperiectui,  et  herens 
Aideiui  stomacbo  — — — ^—  Juv. 

So  that  the  epicure's  genial  proverb  may  be 
a  little  altered,  and  say,  *'  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  by  thb  means  to-morrow  we  shall 
die ;"  but  that  is  not  all,  for  these  men  live  a 
healthless  life  ;  that  is,  are  long,  are  every  day 
dying,  and  at  last  die  with  torment.  Men- 
inder  was  too  short  in  his  expression,  /iovo( 
ttro^^cKwra*  fv^Morot;  that  it  is  indeed 
death,  but  gluttony  is  ''a  pleasant  death." 

Kofc  ^i0XH  XoXouvra,  xai  to  tivtvft^*  t*<»ta  itov  amu, 
*lEo>borfW  Tcai  Xiytyta,  Si^o/t*  vrto  ttji  ifionji* 

For  this  is  the  glutton's  pleasure,  "To  breathe 
short  and  difficultly,  scarce  to  be  able  to 
speak,  and  when  he  does,  he  cries  out,  I  die 
and  rot  with  pleasure."  But  (he  folly  is  as 
much  to  be  derided  as  the  men  to  be  pitied, 
(hat  we  daily  see  men  afraid  of  death  with 
\  most  intolerable  apprehension,  and  yet  in- 
crease the  evil  of  it,  the  pain,  and  the  trouble, 
tad  the  suddenness  of  its  coming,  and  the 
appendage  of  an  insufferable  eternity. 

Rem  iitruere  exoptant  caeso  bove,  Mercuriumquc 
AreobaDt  nbrs  Pers. 

They  pray  for  herds  of  cattle,  and  spend  the 
breeders  upon  feasts  and  sacrifices.  For 
why  do  men  go  to  temples  and  churches, 
ind  make  vows  to  God  and  daily  prayers, 
that  God  would  give  them  a  healthful  txMiy, 
and  take  away  their  gout  and  their  palsies, 
their  fevers  and  apoplexies,  the  pains  of  the 
head  and  the  gripings  of  the  belly,  and  arise 
from  their  prayers,  and  pour  in  loads  of  flesh 
and  seas  of  wine,  lest  there  should  not  be 
matter  enough  for  a  lusty  disease? 
Poacis  opem  nenris,  corpusqne  iidele  senectas  : 
Esto  tge  :  sed  grandes  patine  fruiicctaque  crassa 
AimiKsre  his  superos  vctuere,  Jovemquo  moran- 

tur. — Pees. 
Bat  this  is  enough  that  the  rich  glutton  shall 
hare  bis  dead  body  conditedand  embalmed; 
he  may  Le  allowed  to  stink  and  suffer  cor- 
ruption while  he  is  alire :  these  men  are  for 
the  present  living  sinners  and  walking  rot- 
lennees,  and  hereafter  will  be  dying  peni- 
le its  and  perfumed  carcasses,  and  their 
whole  felicity  is  lost  in  the  confusions  of 
their  unnatural  disorder.  When  Cyrus  had 
espied  Astyages  and  hb  fellows  coming 
drank  from  a  banquet  loaden  with  variety  of 
fidlies  and  filthiness,  their  legs  failing  them, 
their  eyes  red  and  staring,  cozened  with  a 
moist  eknid  and  abuaed  by  a  doubled  object. 


no  wiser,  he  thought  they  were  poisoned, 
and  he  had  reason :  for  what  malignant 
quality  can  be  more  venomous  and  hurtful 
to  a  man  than  the  effect  of  an  intemperate 
goblet  and  a  full  stomach  ?  It  poisons  both 
the  soul  and  the  body.  All  poisons  do  not 
kill  presently,  and  this  will  in  process  of 
time,  and  hath  formidable  effects  at  present 
But  therefore  methinks  the  temptations, 
which  men  meet  withal  from  without,  are 
in  themselves  most  unreasonable  and  soon- 
est confuted  by  us.  He  that  tempts  me  to 
drink  beyond  my  measure, civilly  invites  me 
to  a  fever;  and  to  lay  aside  my  reason  as 
the  Persian  women  did  their  garments  and 
their  modesty  at  the  end  of  the  feasts :  and 
all  the  question  then  will  be.  Which  is  the 
worse  evil,  to  refuse  your  uncivil  kindness, 
or  to  stiffer  a  violent  headach,  or  to  lay  up 
heaps  big  enough  for  an  English  surfeit? 
Creon  in  the  tragedy  said  well ; 

Kpnertfov  fii  fu»  vw  /Cpof  o*  &Hti^<^^,  {cm, 
"H  ftaXaxCisl^p^  iiottpof  fiiya  ffWvcty,  EuaiP. 

"  It  is  better  for  me  to  grieve  thee,  O  stran- 
ger, or  to  be  affronted  by  thee,  than  to  be 
tormented  by  thy  kindness  the  next  day  and 
the  morrow  after;"  and  the  freedman  of 
Domitius,  the  father  of  Nero,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  killed  by  his  lord :  and  the  son  ot 
Praxaspes  by  Cambyses,  rather  than  they 
would  exceed  their  own  measures  up  to  a 
full  intemperance,  and  a  certain  sickness 
and  dishonour.  For,  as  Plutarch  said  well, 
to  avoid  the  opinion  of  an  uncivil  man,  or 
being  clownish,  to  run  into  a  pain  of  thy 
sides  or  belly,  into  madness  or  a  head-ach, 
is  the  part  of  a  fool  and  a  coward,  and  of 
one  that  knows  not  how  to  converse  witli 
men,  <'  citra  pocula  et  nidorem,"  in  anything 
but  in  the  fainelic  smells  of  meat  and  virti- 
ginous  drinkings. 

Ebrius  et  petulans,  qui  nallum  forte  cecidit, 
Dat  pcenas,  noctcm  patitur,  lugentis  axnicom, 
Pelide — Juv. 

"  A  drunkard  and  a  glutton  feels  the  tor- 
ments of  a  restless  night,  although  he  hath 
not  killed  a  man  ;'^that  is,  just  like  murderers^ 
and  persons  of  an  affrighted  conscience ;  so 
wakes  the  glutton,  so  broken,  and  sick,  and 
disorderly  are  the  slumbers  of  the  drunkanl. 
Now  let  the  epicure  boast  his  pleasures,  and 
tell  how  he  hath  swallowed  the  price  of  pro 
vinces,  and  gobbets  of  delicious  flesh,  put 
chased  with  the  reward  of  souls;  let  him 
brag  "furorem  iUum  conviviorum,  et  foedis- 
simum  patrimonioTum  exVuum  cvj^^m^^ 
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*'of  the  madness  of  delicious  feasts^  and 
that  his  kitchen  hath  destroyed  his  patri- 
mony ;''  let  him  tell  that  he  takes  in  every 

day,* 

Quantum  SauBeia  bibebat, 

As  much  wine  as  would  refresh  the  sorrows 
of  forty  languishing  prisoners ;  or  let  him 
set  up  his  vain-gbrious  triumph, 

Ut  quod  'multi  Danialtn  meri 

'Baaaum  Threicia'  Ticit  'amyatide* ;  Hor. 

That  he  hath  knocked  down  Damalis  with 
the  twenty-fifth  bottle,  and  hath  outfeasted 
Antony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury ;  it  is  a  good- 
ly pleasure,  and  himself  shall  bear  the 
honour. 


>Ranim  et  memorabile  magni 


Gntturis  exemplom,  conducen  duaque  maciater. 

Juv. 

But  for  the  honour  of  his  banquet  he  hath 
some  ministers  attending  that  he  did  not 
dream  of,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  loud  laugh- 
ter, the  gripes  of  the  belly,  and  the  fevers  of 
the  brain,  *'  Pallor  et  genae  pendulse,  oculo- 
rum  ulcera,  tremulse  manus,  furiales  somni, 
inquies  noctuma,"  as  Pliny  reckons  them, 
''paleness  and  hanging  cheeks,  ulcers  of 
the  eyes,  and  trembling  hands,  dead  or  dis- 
tracted sleeps,''  these  speak  aloud,  that  to- 
day you  "  eat  and  drink,  that  to-morrow  you 
die,'-  and  die  forever. 

It  is  reported  concerning  Socrates,  that 
when  Athens  was  destroyed  by  the  plague, 
he  in  the  midst  of  all  the  danger  escaped 
untouched  by  sickness,  because  by  a  spare 
and  severe  diet,  he  had  within  him  no  tumult 
of  disorderly  humours,  no  factions  in  his 
blood,  no  loads  of  moisture  prepared  for 
charnel-houses,  or  the  sickly  hospitals ;  but 
a  vigorous  heat,  and  a  well-proportioned 
radical  moisture ;  he  had  enough  for  heallL 
and  study,  philosophy  and  religion,  for  the 
temples  and  the  academy,  but  no  superflui- 
ties to  be  spent  in  groans  and  sickly  nights ; 
and  aU  the  world  of  gluttons  is  hugely  con- 
vinced of  the  excellency  of  temperance  in 
order  to  our  temporal  felicity  and  health,  be- 
cause when  themselves. have  left  virtue,  and 
sober  diet,  and  counsels,  and  first  lost  their 
temperance,  and  then  lost  their  health, 
they  are  forced  to  run  to  temperance  and 
abstinence  for  their  cure.  "Vilis  enim  tenu- 
isque  mensa  (ut  loquuntur  pueri)  sanitatis 
mater  est,"t  then  a  thin  diet  and  an  humble 
body,  fasting  and  emptiness,  and  arts  of  scat- 
tering their  sin  and  sickness,  is  in  season ; 
but  by  the  same  means  they  might  preserve 


*Jureaal. 
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their  health,  by  which  they  do  restore  it ; 
but  when  they  are  well,  if  they  return  to 
their  full  tables  and  oppressing  meals,  theii 
sickness  was  but  like  Vitellius'  vomiting,  tha 
they  might  eat  again  ;  bat  so  they  may  en- 
tail a  fit  of  sickness  upon  every  full  moon,  til) 
both  their  virtue  and  themselves  decrease  intc 
the  corruptions  and  rottenness  of  the  grave. 
But  if  they  delight  in  sharp  fevers  and  horrid 
potions,  in  sour  palates  and  that  heaps  ot 
which  must  be  carried  forth,  they  may  reckon 
their  wealthy  pleasures  to  be  very  great  and 
many,  if  tliey  will  but  tell  them  one  by  one 
with  their  sicknesses,  and  the  multitude  of 
those  evik  they  shall  certainly  feel,  before 
they  have  thrown  their  sorrows  forth. 
'*  These  men  (as  St  Paul's  expression  is) 
heap  up  wrath  against  tbe  day  of  wrath, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  God's  most 
righteous  judgments."  Strange  therefore  it 
is,  that  for  the  stomach,  which  is  scarce  a 
span  long,  there  should  be  provided  so  many 
furnaces  and  ovens,  huge  fires,  and  an  army 
of  cooks,  cellars  swimming  with  wine,  and 
granaries  sweating  with  com ;  and  that  into 
one  belly  should  enter  the  vintage  of  many 
nations,  the  spoils  of  distant  provinces,  and 
the  shell-fishes  of  several  seas.  When  the 
heathens  feasted  their  gods,  they  gave  noth- 
ing but  a  fat  ox,  a  ram,  or  a  kid ;  they  poured 
a  little  wine  upon  the  altar,  and  burned  a 
handful  of  gum:  but  when  they  feasted 
themselves,  they  had  many  vessels  filled 
with  Campanian  wine,  turtles  of  Liguria, 
Sicilian  beeves,  and  wheat  from  Egypt, 
wild  boars  fromlilyrium,  and  Grecian  sheep, 
variety,  and  load,  and  cost,  and  curiosity : 
and  so  do  we.  It  is  so  little  we  spend  ia 
religion,  and  so  very  much  upon  ourselves, 
so  little  to  the  poor,  and  so  without  measure 
to  make  ourselves  sick,  that  we  seem  to  be 
in  love  with  our  own  mischief,  and  so  pas- 
sionate for  necessity  and  want,  that  vre 
strive  all  the  ways  we  can  to  make  ourselves 
need  more  than  nature  intended.  I  end  this 
consideration  with  the  saying  of  the  cynic  * 
It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  eat  so 
much  for  pleasure's  sake;  and  yet  for  the  same 
pleasure  should  not  give  overeating,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  the  delights  of  temperance, 
since  to  be  healthful  and  holy  is  so  great  a 
pleasure.  However,  certain  it  is,  that  do 
man  ever  repented,  that  he  arose  Uoxa  the 
table  sober,  healthful,  and  with  his  witi 
about  him ;  but  very  many  have  repented. 
that  they  sat  so  long,  till  their  bellies  swelled 
and  their  health,  and  their  virtue,  and  theii 
\God,  is  ^epaxVftdi  ^tom  nS^ivcol. 
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2.  A  cojrsTAXT  full  table  is  less  pleasant 
than  the  temperate  provisions  of  the  virtuous, 
or  the  natural  banquets  of  the  poor.  Xopn 
rj  ftmrttfii^  fMt,  on  ra  oM^aHuia  ittoitjaip 
ffvjfopfcoroy  ta  5i  duoicopcota  cvx  arayxa*a,  said 
Epicunifl ;  *'  Thanks  be  to  the  Grod  of  nature 
that  he  hath  made  that  which  is  necessary 
to  be  xeady  at  hand,  and  easy  to  be  had ; 
and  that  which  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  is 
DOC  necessary  it  should  be  at  all ;"  which  in 
effect  is  to  say.  It  cannot  be  constantly  plea- 
sant :  for  necessity  and  want  makes  the  appe- 
tite, and  the  appetite  makes  the  pleasure; 
and  men  are  infinitely  mistaken  when  they 
despise  the  poor  man's  table,  and  wonder 
how  he  can  endure  that  life,  that  is  maintain- 
ed withoat  the  exercise  of  pleasure,  and  that 
he  can  suffer  his  day's  labour,  and  recom- 
pense it  with  unsavoury  herbs,  and  potent 
garlic,  with  water- cresses,  and  bread  colour- 
ed like  the  ashes  that  gave  it  hardness :  he 
hath  a  hunger  that  gives  it  deliciousness ; 
and  we  may  as  well  wonder  that  a  lion  eats 
raw  flesh,  or  that  a  wolf  feeds  upon  the 
turf;  they  have  an  appetite  proportionable 
to  this  meat ;  and  their  necessity,  and  their 
hunger,  and  their  use  and  their  nature, 
are  the  cooks  that  dress  their  provisions, 
and  make  them  delicate:  and  yet  if  wa- 
ter and  pulse,  natural  provision,  and  the 
Mmple  diet,  were  not  pleasant,  as  indeed 
ihey  are  not  lo  them  who  have  been  nursed 
np  and  accustomed  to  the  more  delicious, 
htttf  tOmftC^  oiw  itf*  i^Sfra*  ^UMf,  yet  it  is 
a  very  great  pleasure  to  reduce  our  appe- 
tites to  nature,  and  to  make  our  reason  rule 
our  stomach,  and  our  desires  comply  with 
our  fortunes,  and  our  fortunes  be  propor- 
tionable to  our  persons.  <*  Non  est  volup- 
MS  aqua  et  polenta  (said  a  philosopher) ; 
sed  summa  voluptas  esr,  posse  ex  his  capere 
voluptatem,"  '<It  is  an  excellent  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  take  pleaNure  in  worts  and 
water,"  in  bread  and  onions;  for  then  a 
man  can  never  want  pleasure  when  it  is  so 
mdy  for  him,  that  nature  hath  spread  it 
over  all  its  provisions.  Fortune  and  art 
give  delicacies;  nature  gives  meat  and 
diink ;  and  what  nature  gives,  fortune  can- 
not take  away  ;  but  every  change  can  take 
tway  what  only  is  given  by  the  bounty  of 
a  full  fortune;  and  if  in  satisfaction  and 
freedom  from  care,  and  security  and  pro- 


to  value  the  sober  and  natural  tables  ol  the 
virtuous  and  wise,  before  tliat  state  of  feast- 
ings  which  a  war  can  lessen,  and  a  tyran: 
can  take  away,  or  the  pirates  may  intercept^ 
or  a  blast  may  spoil,  and  is  always  contin- 
gent, and  is  so  far  from  satisfying,  that 
either  it  destroys  the  appetite,  and  capacity 
of  pleasure,  or  increases  it  beyond  all  the 
measures  of  good  things. 

He  that  feasts  every  day,  feasts  no  day ; 
itfnuffjttn  iuiftt  fifj  ftfOJinf  tfv^v  ;tpovoy.  And 
however  you  treat  yourselves,  sometimes 
you  will  need  to  be  refreshed  beyond  it; 
but  what  will  you  have  for  a  festival,  if  yo)|- 
wear  crowns  every  day  1  even  a  perpetual 
fulness  will  make  you  glad  to  beg  pleasure 
from  emptiness,  and  variety  from  poverty 
or  an  humble  table. 

Pienimque  grats  principibas  vices. 
Mundaequc  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 
CocnsB,  sine  auleis,  et  ostro, 
Sollicitam  expUcucre  frontcm.    Hoa. 

But,  however,  of  all  things  in  the  world  a 
man  may  best  and  most  easily  want  plea- 
sure, which  if  you  have  enjoyed,  it  passes 
away  at  the  present,  and  leaves  nothing*  at 
all  behind  it,  but  sorrow  and  sour  remeu^ 
brances.  No  man  felt  a  greater  pleasure  in 
a  goblet  of  wiue  than  Lysimachus,  when 
he  fought  against  the  Qetae,  and  himself 
and  his  whole  army  were  compelled  by 
thirst  to  yield  themselves  to  bondage;  but 
when  the  wine  was  sunk  as  far  as  his 
navel,  the  pleasure  was  gone,  and  so  was 
his  kingdom  and  his  liberty :  for  though  the 
sorrow  dwells  with  a  man  pertinaciously, 
yet  the  pleasure  is  swift  as  lightning,  and 
more  pernicious;  but  the  pleasures  of  a 
sober  and  temperate  table  are  pleasures  till 
the  next  day,  m*  tj  vtfVfpa^  ij6uas  yivo^ta^, 
as  Timotheus  said  of  PUito'd  scholars ;  they 
converse  sweetly,  and  "  are  of  perfect  tem- 
per and  delicacy  of  spirit  even  the  next 
morning :"  whereas  the  intemperate  man  is 
forced  to  lie  long  in  bed,  and  forget  that 
there  is  a  sun  in  the  sky ;  he  must  not  be 
called  till  he  hath  concocted,  and  slept  his 
surfeit  into  a  truce  and  a  quiet  respite; 
but  whatsoever  this  man  hath  suffered,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  poor  man's  head  did  not 
ache,  neither  did  he  need  the  juice  of  pop- 
pies, or  costly  cordials,  physicians  or  nurses, 
to  bring  him  to  his  right  shape  again,  like 
Apuleius's  ass,  with  eating  roses :  and  let 
him  turn  his  hour  glass,  he  will  find  his 
head  aches  longer  than  his  throat  was 
pleased ;   and,  which  is  worst,  his  glass 


portions  to  our  own  natural  appetite,  there j runs  out  with  jogginga  and  VuAevkc^v^tA 
CMi  be  pkasuK,  then  we  ma/  know  howlerery  such  concussion  with  a  ftutleSlxM^LH^ 
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lis  life  look  nearer  its  end,  and  ten  to  one  ! 
but  it  will,  before  its  natural  period,  be 
broken  in  pieces.  If  these  be  the  pleasures  | 
of  an  epicure's  table,  I  shall  pray  that  my 
friends  may  never  feel  them ;  but  he  that 
sinneth  against  his  Maker,  shall  fall  into  the 
calamities  of  intemperance. 

3.  Intemperance  is  the  nurse  of  Wee; 
'A^^oiitrji  yoxa,  "  Venus-milk,"  so  Aristo- 
phanes calls  wine ;  ttavt<aif  6tmw  imjtfMtdUi, 
^*  the  mother  of  all  grievous  things ;"  so 
Pontianus.  For  by  the  experience  of  all 
the  world,  it  is  the  bawd  to  lust :  and  no 
man  must  ever  dare  to  pray  to  God  for  a 
pure  soul  in  a  chaste  body,  if  himself  does 
not  live  temperately,  if  himself  ''make 
provisions  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
it ;"  for  in  this  case  he  shall  find  "  that 
which  enters  into  him,  shall  defile  him " 
more  than  he  can  be  cleansed  by  those  vain 
prayers,  that  come  from  his  tongue,  and 
not  from  his  heart  Intemperance  makes 
I  age  and  choler,  pride  and  fantastic  princi- 
ples ;  it  makes  the  body  a  sea  of  humours, 
and  those  humours  the  seat  of  violence :  by 
faring  deliciously  every  day,  men  become 
senseless  of  the  evils  of  mankind,  inappre- 
hensive  of  the  troubles  of  their  brethren, 
unconcerned  in  the  changes  of  the  world, 
and  the  cries  of  the  poor,  the  hunger  of  the 
fatherless,  and  the  thirst  of  widows  :  ovx  ix 
funf  fwio^aytMf  o»  ^vpa»w,  a^*  ix  tuv  tpv^fu- 
ruy,  said  Diogenes ;  "  Tyrants  never  come 
from  the  cottages  of  them  that  eat  pulse 
and  coarse  fare,  but  from  the  delicious  beds 
and  banquets  of  the  effeminate  and  rich 
feeders."  For,  to  maintain  plenty  and 
luxury,  sometimes  wars  are  necessary,  and 
oppressions  and  violence :  but  no  landlord 
did  ever  grind  the  face  of  his  tenants,  no 
prince  ever  sucked  blood  from  his  subjects 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  sober  and  a  mo- 
derate proportion  of  good  things.  And  this 
was  intimated  by  St.  James,  "  Do  not  rich 
men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the 
judgment-seat?"*  For  all  men  are  pas- 
sionate to  live  according  to  that  state  in 
which  they  were  bom,  or  to  which  they 
are  devolved,  or  which  they  have  framed  to 
themselves;  those  therefore  that  love  to 
ive  high  and  deliciously, 

Et  quiboa  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato.  Jut. 
who  live  not  to  God  but  to  their  belly,  not 
to  sober  counsels  but  to  an  intemperate 
^ble,  have  framed  to  themselves  a  manner 

*Jame§  n.  6. 


of  living,  which  oflentimea  cannot  be  main- 
tained but  by  injustice  and  violence,  which 
coming  from  a  man  whose  passions  are 
made  big  with  sensuality  and  an  habitoal 
folly,  by  pride  and  forgetfukiess  of  the  con- 
dition and  miseries  of  mankind,  are  always 
unreasonable  and  sometimes  intokrabie. 


reguttatem  digito  terebrtre  salinnm 
Contentus  perages,  li  vivere  cum  Jove  tendii. 


Formidable  is  the  state  of  an  intemperate 
man,  whose  sin  begins  with  sensuality,  and 
grows  up  in  folly  and  weak  diseouraes,  and 
is  fed  by  vioknee,  and  applauded  by  foob 
and  parasites,  full  bellies  and  empty  heads, 
servants  and  flatterers,  whose  hands  are  fidl 
of  flesh  and  flood,  and  their  hearts  empty 
of  pity  and  natural  compassion ;  where  re- 
ligion cannot  inhabit,  and  the  love  of  God 
most  needs  be  a  stranger;  whose  talk  is 
loud  and  trifling,  injurious  and  impertinent; 
and  whose  employment  is  the  same  with 
the  work  of  the  sheep  or  the  calf,  always 
to  eat ;  their  loves  are  the  lusls  of  the  lower 
belly;  and  their  portion  is  in  the  lower 
regions  to  eternal  ages,  where  their  thirst, 
and  their  hunger,  and  their  tonnent,  shaU 
be  infinite. 

4.  Intemperance  is  a  perfect  destructioo 
of  wisdom.  Uaxfla  yotfti}p  %tHtw  oA  tuttH 
vow,  ''  A  full-gorged  belly  never  produced  t 
sprightly  mind  :"  and  therefore  these  kind 
of  men  are  called  yoatiptf  apym,  "  slow  bel- 
lies," so  St.  Paul  concerning  the  intempeF 
ate  Cretans  out  of  their  own  poet :  they  are 
like  the  tigers  of  Brazil,  which  when  thej 
are  empty,  are  bold  and  swifl,  and  full  of 
sagacity ;  but  being  full,  SDeak  away  fron 
the  barking  of  a  village  dog.  So  are  thesr 
men,  wise  in  the  morning,  quick  and  fit  for 
business  ;  but  when  the  sun  gives  the  sigi 
to  spread  the  tables,  and  intemperance 
brings  in  the  messes,  and  drunkenness  fills 
the  bowls,  then  the  man  falls  away,  and 
leaves  a  beast  in  his  room ;  nay,  worse, 
vixvoi  fuaavxfviiff  they  are  dead  all  but  tbek 
throat  and  belly,  so  Aristophanes  hath  fitted 
them  with  a  character,  ''Carcasses  above 
half  way."  Plotinus  descends  one  step 
lower  yet ;  aflirming  such  persons,  itioitf 
^pttO^tu, "  to  be  made  trees,*'  whose  whole 
employment  and  life  is  nothing  but  ir  uei 
and  suck  juices  from  the  bowels  ot  their 
nurse  and  mother;  and  indeed  eommonlf 
they  talk  as  trees  in  a  wind  and  tempest, 
the  noise  is  great  and  querulous,  but  it  sig- 
LU\^ea  Tiovhing  but  trouble  and  disiurbanoib 
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^.  full  meal  is  like  Sisera's  banquet,  at  the 
cod  of  which  there  is  a  nail  struck  into  a 
man's  head :  wf  cvyxtOAMoa  xoi  tSw  xoBffUMo, 
^  4*Ct^  *<P^  ^  ^^  o*l»tuyeof  attolkavaw,  so 
Pb-phyrf;  ''it  knocks  a  man  down,  and 
lui'ls  his  soul  to  the  sensual  mixtures  of  the 
kMiy.*'  For  what  wisdom  can  be  expected 
boat  them,  whose  soul  dwells  in  clouds  of 
meat,  and  floats  up  and  down  in  wine,  like 
the  spilled  cups  which  fell  from  their  hands, 
when  they  could  lift  them  to  their  heads  no 
longer?  HMkimsya^iv o&ou xyftaat tiivauayn: 
it  is  a  perfect  shipwreck  of  a  man,  the  pilot 
is  drunk,  and  the  helm  dashed  in  pieces, 
and  the  ship  first  reels,  and  by  swallowing 
loo  much  is  itself  swallowed  up  at  last 
And  therefore  the  Nans  Agrigentina,  the 
madness  of  the  young  fellows  of  Agrigen- 
tom,  who  being  drunk,  fancied  themselves 
in  a  siorm,  and  the  house  the  ship,  was 
moie  dian  the  wild  fancy  of  their  cups ;  it 
was  really  so,  they  were  all  cast  away,  they 
were  broken  in  pieces  by  the  foul  disorder 
of  the  storm. 


YiDi  atqne  •omni  degener  socordia, 
Libido  sofdeBs,  inverecundus  lepoc, 
VariBque  pestes  langutdorum  sensuum. 
Hine  et  frequenti  inarcida  oblectaniine 
Santilhi  mentis  intorpescit  nobilis, 
Animnsqne  pigris  stertit  in  pnecordiis. 

pEUDEifT.  hym.  de  Jejun. 

"The  senses  languish,  the  spark  of  Di- 
Tinity  that  dwells  within  is  quenched ;  and 
the  mind  snorts,  dead  with  sleep  and  fulness 
in  the  fouler  regions  of  the  belly." 

So  hare  I  seen  the  eye  of  the  world 
looking  upon  a  fenny  bottom,  and  drinking 
ap  too  free  draughts  of  moisture,  gathered 
them  into  a  cloud,  and  that  cloud  crept 
about  his  face,  and  made  him  first  look  red, 
and  then  covered  him  with  darkness  and  an 
artificial  night :  so  is  our  reason  at  a  feast, 

Pntram  resodans  crapulam 
Obstrangoiite  mentis  ingenium  premil. 

The  clouds  gather  about  the  head,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  method  and  period  of  the 
duUten,  and  productions  of  darkness,  it 
first  grows  red)  and  that  redness  turns  into 
an  bbscttrity,  and  a  thick  robt,  and  reason 
is  kist  to  aU  use  and  profitableness  of  wise 
and  sober  discourses ;  it^aBwuaan  ^oxu&tfWpa 
4a»  iHiaxoftl  f^  ^vxtj,*  ''a  cloud  of  folly 
and  distraction  darkens  the  soul,"  and  makes 
It  crass  and  material,  polluted  and  heavy, 
clogged    and   laden   like  the  body:  ^xfj 


xoMpo;  ttui  ix  toiv  oiiov  at>a$vfjud6i0t  mi 
vt^Xa*f  6ixfjv  otafta/tof  ftotoufuvti.  "  And  there 
cannot  be  any  tbiog  said  worse,  reason 
turns  into  folly,  wine  and  fiesh  into  a  knot 
of  clouds,  the  soul  itself  into  a  body,"  and 
the  spirit  into  corrupted  meat ;  there  is  no- 
thing led  but  the  rewards  and  portions  of  a 
fool  to  be  reaped  and  enjoyed  there,  where 
flesh  and  corruption  shall  dwell  to  eternal 
ages ;  and  therefore  in  Scripture  such  men 
are  called  jSofvxapdiM.  "  Hestemis  vitiis  ani- 
mum  quoque  prsegravant :"  Their  heads 
are  gross,  dieir  souls  are  emerged  in  matter, 
aixd  drowned  in  the  moistures  of  an  ui^ 
wholesome  cloud ;  they  are  dull  of  hearing, 
slow  in  apprehension,  and  to  action  they 
are  as  unable  as  the  hands  of  a  child,  who 
too  hastily  hath  broken  the  enclosures  of  his 
first  dwelling. 

But  temperance  is  reason's  girdle  and 
passion's  bridle ;  00a  ^pwrjaii,  so  Homer  in 
Stobaeus;  that  is  <M^poawrj;  ''prudence  is 
safe"  while  the  man  is  temperate 3  and 
therefore  ^u^pov  is  opposed  t^  xf^^*P9»*9  **  A 
temperate  man  is  no  fool ;"  for  temperance 
is  the  ota^pwuftrgMv,  such  as  Plato  appointed 
to  night-walkers,  a  prison  to  restrain  their 
inordinations ;  it  is  {m/mi  ^x^f*  ^  Pythago- 
ras caUs  it ;  xfnptii  opcr^^,  so  Socrates ;  ocoafMti 
ayaff uip  navtuuf,  SO  Plato ;  ao^ax^io.  tCtp  xa^xia- 
tioif  ftfiov,  SO  Jamblichus ;  it  is  ''the  strength 
of  the  soul,  the  foundation  of  virtue,  the 
ornament  of  all  good  things,  and  the  cor- 
roborative of  all  excellent  habits." 

5.  After  all  this,  I  shall  the  less  need  to 
add,  that  intemperance  is  a  dishonour,  and 
disreputation  to  the  nature,  and  the  person, 
and  the  manners  of  a  man.  But  naturally 
men  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  the  needs  of 
nature  shall  be  the  veil  for  their  gluttony, 
and  the  night  shall  cover  their  drunkenness ; 
tcyyf  9tvcvfiom  oTi^,  fo  yof  otftpor  /Cf  pc<yi'sMlct'(u,t 
which  the  apostle  rightly  renders,  "They 
that  are  drunk,  are  drunk  in  the  night;"  but 
the  priests  of  Heliopolis  never  did  sacrifice 
to  the  sun  with  wine ;  meaning,  that  this  is 
so  great  a  dishonour,  that  the  sun  ought  not 
to  see  it ;  and  they  that  think  there  is  no 
other  eye  but  the  sun  that  sees  them,  may 
cover  their  shame  by  choosing  their  time; 
just  as  children  do  their  danger  by  winking 
hard,  and  not  looking  on.  SxiOi^scv,  xo* 
^wporcpov  ttulwy  xtU  6fUHai  ^offtlvf  "  To  drink 
sweet'drinks  and  hot,  to  quaff  great  draughts, 
and  to  eat  greedily ;"  Theophrastus  makes 
I  them  characters  of  a  clown.^ 


*Clem.  Alaiaod. 
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3.  And  now  that  I  have  told  you  the 
foulness  of  the  epicure's  feasts  and  princi- 
ples^ it  will  be  fit  that  I  describe  the  mea- 
sures of  our  eating  and  drinking,  that  the 
needs  of  nature  may  neither  become  the 
cover  to  an  intemperate  dish,  nor  the  freer 
refreshment  of  our  persons  be  changed  into 
scruples,  that  neither  our  virtue  nor  our 
conscience  fall  into  an  evil  snare.      ^ 

1.  The  first  measure  of  our  eating  and 
drinking,  is  our  "  natural  needs, "  fit^t  obir 
ytip  xata  oCtfM,  fuf;tt  fopattf  d^  xata  -^vx^  9 
these  are  the  measures  of  nature,  '*  that  the 
body  be  free  from  pain,  and  the  soul  from 
violence.*'  Hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold, 
are  the  natural  diseases  of* the  body;  and 
food  and  raiment  are  their  remedies,  and 
therefore  are  the  measures. 

In  quantum  sitis  atquo  fames  et  frigora  poscunt, 
Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  panria  sufi*ecit  in  bortia. 

JUTEKAL. 

But  in  this  there  are  two  cautions.  1. 
Hunger  and  thirst  are  only  to  be  extin- 
guished while  they  are  violent  and  trouble- 
some, and  are  not  to  be  provided  for  to  the 
utmost  extent  and  possibihties  of  nature; 
t  man  is  not  hungry  so  long  till  he  can  eat 
no  more,  but  till  its  sharpness  and  trouble 
is  over,  and  he  that  does  not  leave  some 
reserves  for  temperance,  gives  all  that  he 
can  to  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  grace ; 
for  Crod  hath  given  a  latitude  in  desires  and 
degrees  of  appetite ;  and  when  he  hath  done, 
he  laid  restraint  upon  it  in  some  whole  in- 
stances, and  of  some  parts  in  every  instance; 
that  man  might  have  something  to  serve 
God  of  his  own,  and  something  to  disu'n- 
guish  him  from  a  beast  in  the  use  of  their 
common  faculties.  Beasts  cannot  refrain, 
but  fill  all  the  capacity  when  they  can ;  and 
if  a  man  does  so,  he  does  what  becomes  a 
beast,  and  not  a  man.  And  therefore  there 
are  some  litQe  symptoms  of  this  inordina- 
tion,  by  which  a  man  may  perceive  himself 
to  have  transgressed  his  measures;  ''ruc- 
tation,  uneasy  loads,  singing,  looser  prat- 
ings,  importune  drowsiness,  provocation  of 
others  to  equal  and  full  chalices;"  and 
though  in  every  accident  of  this  significa- 
tion it  is  hard  for  another  to  pronounce  that 
the  man  hath  sinned,  yet  by  these  he  may 
suspect  himself,  and  learn  the  next  time  to 
hold  the  bridle  harder. 

2.  "  This  hunger  must  be  namral/'  not 
artificial  and  provoked ;  for  many  men  make 
necessities  to  themselves,  and  then  think 
ibey  are  bound  to  provide  for  them.    It  is 

Mevessarv  to  some  men  to  have  garments 


made  of  the  Calabrian  fleece,  stained 
the  blood  of  the  murtx,  and  to  get  money 
to  buy  pearls  round  and  orient ;  "  sceleiali 
hoc  fecit  culpa;''  but  it  is  the  man's  luxury 
that  made  it  so;  and  by  the  same  prindpls 
it  is,  that  in  meats,  what  is  abundant  to  na- 
ture is  defective  >uid  beggarly  to  art;  and 
when  nature  willingly  rises  from  table^ 
when  the  first  cotirse  of  flesh  plain  and 
natural  is  done,  then  art,  and  sophistry, 
and  adulterate  dishes,  inTite  him  to  tasts 
and  die,  fuxf^  tuvot  iofuv  oapxif,  fuxp^  f wo^fijf 
y^t  xvfitofuvi*  well  may  a  sober  man  wondtr 
that  men  should  be  so  much  in  love  widi 
earth  and  corruption,  the  parent  of  rotten- 
ness and  a  disease,  that  even  then,  when  by 
all  laws,  witches  and  enchanters,  murdereis 
and  man-stealers,  are  chastised  and  restrained 
with  the  iron  hands  of  death ;  yet  that  men 
should  at  great  charges  give  pensions  to  an 
order  of  men,  whose  trade  it  is  to  rob  them 
of  their  temperance,  and  wittily  lo  destroy 
their  health;  xatiafeptif  jhu  x^ipb9i(fpiimf  md 
t€vs  ix  tr^i  y^f  xcMAoyovto;,  the  Qreel(  fiitheis 
call  such  persons ; 

— — curvs  in  tenia  anuBS  et  ccBlestRnn  inanea ; 

people  bowed  down  to  the  earth ;  *'  lovers 
of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God:" 
''Arentinas  mentes,"  so  Antidamus  calls 
them,  men  framed  in  the  furnaces  of  Etrurta, 
"Aretine  spirits,"}  beginning  and  ending 
in  the  flesh  and  filthiness ;  dirt  and  clay  all 
over.  But  go  to  the  crib,  thou  glutton,  and 
there  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  chaiger 
is  clean,  yet  nature's  rules  were  not  prevari- 
cated; the  beast  eats  up  all  his  provisions 
because  they  are  natural  and  simple ;  or  if 
he  leaves  any,  it  is  because  he  desires  no 
more  than  till  his  needs  be  served;  and 
neither  can  a  mau  (unless  he  be  diseased  in 
body  or  in  spirit,  in  afiection  or  in  habit)  eat 
more  of  natural  and  simple  food  than  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  natural  necessities.  He 
that  drinks  a  draught  or  two  of  water  and 
cools  his  thirst,  drinks  no  more  till  his  thirst 
returns ;  but  he  that  drinks  wine,  drinks  again 
longer  than  it  is  needful,  even  so  long  as  h 
is  pleasant.  Nature  best  provides  for  herself 
when  she  spreads  her  own  table ;  but  when 
men  have  gotten  superinduced  habits,  and 
new  necessities,  art thatbrought  them  in  must 
maintain  them,  but  "wantonness  and  folly 
wait  at  the  table,  and  sickness  and  death  tiks 
away." 

•  Chryaost. 

t  Via.  ab  Areto,  unde  aicul  ez  aliia  Etnuia  figs 
,lixus,  \M(laoeaxaaa  Romam  deferebant. 
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on  is  the  second  measure^  or  rather 
hereby  we  judge  of  intemperance; 
lerer  loads  of  meat  and  drink  make 
useless  or  troubled^  are  effects  .of 
mity ;  not  that  reason  is  the  ade- 
isare;  for  a  man  may  be  intemper- 
other  causes^  though  he  do  not 
nderstanding,  and  trouble  his  head, 
strong  to  drinky  and  can  eat  hke  a 
love  to  do  so^  as  fire  to  destroy  the 
such  were  those  harlots  in  the 
'€lu»  cum  amatore  suo  cum  cgb- 
iunt;''*  these  persons  are  to  take 
unts  from  the  measures  of  religion, 
pint :  though  they  can  talk  still  or 
le  affairs  of  the  world,  yet  if  they 
id  for  the  things  of  the  spirit,  they 
II  of  flesh  or  wine,  and  cannot,  or 

0  attend  to  the  things  of  God.  But 
the  limit,  beyond  which  temper- 
r  wanders ;  and  in  every  degree  in 
IT  discourse  is  troubled,  and  our 
ted  from  its  wheels,  in  the  same 
e  sin  prevails.  "  Dum  sumus  in 
elinquendi  libidine,  nebulis  quibus- 
ienti«  mens  obducitur,''  saith  St. 

when  the  flesh-pots  reek,  and  the 

1  dishes  send  forth  a  nidor  and 
lells,  that  cloud  hides  the  face,  and 
the  eye  of  reason;  and  then  tell 
[ors  in  ollli,"  that ''  Death  is  in  the 

folly  is  in  the  chalice;  that  those 
i  fumes  of  brimstone,  and  vapours 
;  that  they  will  make  their  hearts 
.  their  head  sottish,  their  colour 

their  hands  trembling,  and  their 
nte^. 

lepommqae  et  saminis  exitus  hie  est, 
(que  color,  carnificesque  pedes.  Mart. 

is  the  end  of  delicacies,  6vaui6ui, 
f»r,  ivtftv^t^,  ai^pwxi  xai  tiwtM 
I  Dio  Chrysostom,  *'  paleness  and 
y,  and  laziness,  and  folly;"  yet 
dominion  of  the  pleasures  of  sen- 
len  are  so  stripped  of  the  use  of 
]MAi  they  are  not  only  useless  in 
isels  and  assistances,  but  they  have 
1  enough  to  avoid  the  evils  of  their 
Bit  and  belly ;  when  once  their  rea- 
we  must  know,  that  their  temper- 
their  religion  went  before, 
ogh  reason  be  so  strictly  to  be  pre* 
our  tables  as  well  as  at  our  prayers, 
can  never  have  leave  to  do  any 
to  it ;  yet  the  measures  of  nature 
ilarged  beyond  the  bounds  of  prime 

*  IRmJuch.  5.  4.  24. 
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and  common  necessity.  For  besides  hungn 
and  thirst,  there  are  some  labours  of  the 
body,  and  others  of  the  mind,  and  there  are 
sorrows  and  loads  upon  the  spirit  by  its 
communications  with  the  indi8pcs;.V)ns  of 
the  body ;  and  as  the  labouring  man  may  be 
supplied  with  bigger  quantities,  so  tne  stu- 
dent and  contemplative  man  with  mo(^ 
delicious  and  sprightful  nutriment :  for  as 
the  tender  and  more  delicate  easily-digeste«l 
meats  will  not  help  to  carry  burdens  upon 
the  neck,  and  hold  the  plough  in  society  and 
yokes  of  the  laborious  oxen ;  so  neither  will 
the  pulse  and  the  leeks,  Laviuian  sausages, 
and  the  Cisalpine  suckets  or  gobbets  of  con- 
dited  bull's-flesh,  minister  such  delicate 
spirits  to  the  thinking  man ;  but  his  notion 
will  be  flat  as  the  noise  of  the  Arcadian 
porter,  and  thick  as  the  first  juice  of  his 
country  lard,  unless  he  makes  his  body  a  fit 
servant  to  the  soul,  and  both  fitted  for  the 
employment. 

But  in  these  cases  necessity,  and  prudence, 
and  experience,  are  to  make  the  measures 
and  the  rule;  and  so  long  as  the  just  end  ia 
fairly  designed,  and  aptly  ministered  to,  there 
ought  to  be  no  scruple  concerning  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  provision :  and  he 
that  would  stint  a  swain  by  the  commons  of 
a  student,  and  give  Philotas  the  Candian  the 
leavings  of  Plato,  does  but  ill  serve  the  ends 
of  temperance,  but  worse  of  prudence  and 
necessity. 

4.  Sorrow  and  a  wounded  spirit  may  at 
well  be  provided  for  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  meat  and  drink,  as  any  other  dis- 
ease; and  this  disease  by  this  remedy  as 
well  as  by  any  other.  For,  great  sorrow 
and  importune  melancholy  may  be  as  great 
a  sin  as  great  anger ;  and  if  it  be  a  sin  in  its 
nature,  it  is  more  malignant  and  dangerous 
in  its  quality ;  as  naturally  tending  to  mur- 
mur and  despair,  weariness  of  religion  and 
hatred  of  God,  timorousness  and  jealousies^ 
fantastic  images  of  things,  and  superstition ; 
and  therefore,  as  it  is  necessary  to  restraic 
the  fevers  of  anger,  so  also  to  warm  the 
freezings  and  dullness  of  melancholy  by 
prudent  and  temperate,  but  proper  and  ap- 
portioned diets;  and  if  some  meats  and 
drinks  make  men  lustful,  or  sleepy,  or  dull, 
or  lazy,  or  sprightly,  or  merry ;  so  far  as 
meats  and  drinks  can  minister  to  the  passion, 
and  the  passion  ministers  to  virtue,  so  far  bf 
this  means  they  may  be  provided  for.  <'  Give 
strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish, 
and  wine  to  those  that  be  of  heav^  h«ax\&\ 
let  him  drink  and  foTset  \u»  po^«tv^»  «^ 
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remember  his  misery  no  more,'^  said  King 
Lemuel's  mother.  But  this  is  not  intended 
to  be  an  habitual  cure,  but  single  and  occa- 
sional; for  he  that  bath  a  pertinacious  8or> 
row,  is  beyond  the  cure  of  meat  and  drink, 
and  if  this  becomes  every  day's  physic,  it 
will  quickly  become  every  day's  sin.*  Then, 
it  must  always  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  and  never  seize  upon  any  portions 
of  affection :  the  Germans  used  to  mingle 
music  with  their  bowls,  and  drink  by  the 
measures  of  the  six  notes  of  music ; 

Ut  Tclevet  miterum  (atum  BolUoique  labora. 

But  they  sing  so  long  that  they  forget  not 
their  sorrow  only,  but  their  virtue  also,  and 
their  religion ;  and  there  are  some  men  thai 
fall  into  drunkenness,  because  they  would 
forget  a  lighter  calamity,  running  into  the 
fire  to  cure  a  caleuture,  and  beating  their 
brains  out  to  be  quit  of  the  aching  of  their 
heads.  A  man's  heaviness  is  refreshed  long 
before  he  comes  to  drunkenness  ;  for  when 
he  arrives  thither,  he  hath  but  changed  his 
heaviness,  and  taken  a  crime  to  boot. 

5.  Even  when  a  man  hath  no  necessity 
upon  him,  no  pungent  sorrow,  or  natural  or 
artificial  necessity,  it  is  lawful  in  some  cases 
of  eating  and  drinking  to  receive  pleasure 
and  intend  it.  For  whatsoever  is  natural 
and  necessary,  is  therefore  not  criminal,  be- 
cause it  is  of  God's  procuring;  and  since 
we  eat  for  need,  and  the  satisfaction  of  our 
need  is  a  removing  of  a  pain,  and  that  in 
nature  is  the  greatest  pleasure,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  in  its  own  nature  it  should  be  a 
sin.  But  in  this  case  of  conscience  these 
cautions  are  to  be  observed  : 

1 .  So  long  as  nature  ministers  the  pleasure 
and  not  art,  it  is  materially  innocent  "  Si 
tuo  veniat  jure,  luxuria  estr'^f  bjut  it  is  safe 
while  it  enters  upon  nature's  stock ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  the  proper  effect  of  health, 
and  temperance,  and  prudent  abstinence, 
should  be  vicious;  and  yet  these  are  the 
parents  of  the  greatest  pleasure  in  eating 
and  drinking.  *' Malum  panem  expecta, 
bonus  fiet ;  etiam  ilium  tenerum  tibi  et  sili- 
gineum  fames  reddet :"  "U  you  abstain  and 
oe  hungry,  you  shall  turn  the  meanest  pro- 
vision into  delicate  and  desirable." 

2.  Let  all  the  pleasure  of  meat  and  drink 
be  such  as  can  minister  to  health,  and  be 
within  the  former  bounds.  For  since  plea- 
sure in  eating  and  drinking  is  its  natural  ap- 
pendage, and  like  a  shadow  follows  the  sub- 


^Prar.  xxju.  6» 


t  Seneca. 


stance,  as  the  meat  is  to  be  accounted,  ao 
is  the  pleasure ;  and  if  these  be  obBerved, 
there  is  no  difference  whether  nmtare  or  ait 
be  the  cook.  For  some  constitutions,  and 
some  men's  customs,  and  some  men's  edu- 
cations, and  necessities,  and  weakneaseiy 
are  such,  that  their  appetite  is  to  be  inTited, 
and  their  digestion  helped,  bat  all  this  while 
we  are  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and 
need. 

3.  It  is  lawful  when  a  man  needs  roett 
to  choose  the  pleasanter,  even  merely  for 
their  pleasures;  that  is,  because  they  ait 
pleasant,  besides  that  they  are  useful ;  thb 
is  as  lawful  as  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  tolie 
in  feathers,  or  change  the  posture  of  our 
body  in  bed  for  ease,  or  to  hear  music,  or  to 
walk  in  gardens  rather  than  the  highways; 
and  Grod  has  given  us  leave  to  be  delighted 
in  those  things,  which  he  made  to  that  pur- 
pose, that  we  may  also  be  delighted  in  him 
that  gives  them.  For  so  as  the  more  pleas- 
ant may  better  serve  for  health,  and  di- 
rectly to  refreshment,  so  collaterally  to  reli- 
gion ;  always  provided,  that  it  be  in  in 
degree  moderate,  and  we  temperate  in  our 
desires,  without  transportation  and  no* 
lence,  without  unhandsome  usages  of  our- 
selves, or  taking  from  God  and  from  reli- 
gion any  minutes  and  portions  of  oar 
affections.  When  Eicadastes,  the  epicure, 
saw  a  goodly  dish  of  hot  meat  served  up, 
he  sung  the  verse  of  Homer, 

Tov  5'  iyw  artiof  ifu,  xai  h  ftvpi  x*h^  ^MX* 

and  swallowed  some  of  it  greedily,  till  by 
its  hands  of  fire  it  curled  his  Stomach,  liko 
parchment  in  the  flame,  and  he  was  carried 
from  his  banquet  to  his  grave. 

Non  poterat  letho  nobiliore  mori :  Mast. 

It  was  fit  he  should  die  such  a  death,  bat 
that  death  bids  us  beware  of  that  folly. 

4.  Let  the  pleasure,  as  it  came  with 
meat,  so  also  pass  away  with  it.  Phik>xe- 
nus  was  a  beast;  tptato  ttoth  tfjv  yfpof» 
avxnu  eztiv,  "  he  wished  his  throat  as  long 
as  a  crane's,"  that  he  might  be  long  in 
swallowing  his  pleasant  morsels ;  ''  MosrH 
quod  magna  pare  felicitatis  exclusa  esset 
corporis  angustlis ;"  '*  he  mourned  because 
the  pleasure  of  eating  was  not  spread  over 
all  his  body,"  that  he  might  have  been  an 
epicure  in  his  hands;  and  indeed,  if  we 
consider  it  rightly,  great  eating  and  drink- 
ing is  not  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  taste, 
bux  of  \he  \ouch*)  and  ^iloxenus  might 
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nctuous  juice  slide  softly  down 

but  he  could  not  taste  it  in  the 
the  long  neck ;  and  we  see  that 
mean  to  feast  exactly,  or  delight 
,  do  "libare,"  or  "pitissare," 
lie  pioportions  and  spread  them 
tongue  or  palate;  but  full  mor- 
eat  draughts  are  easy  and  soft  to 

but  so  is  the  feeling  of  silk,  or 
f  a  melon,  or  a  mole's  skin,  and 
IS  too  as  eating  when  it  goes 
e  appetites  of  nature,  and  the 
isures  of  taste,  which  cannot  be 
but  by  a  temperate  man.  And 
H  not  the  pleasure  be  intended 
e  taste;  that  is,  beyond  those 
ral  measures  in  which  God 
lat  pleasure  should  accompany 
.  Do  not  run  to  it  beforehand, 
he  cud  when  the  meal  is  done  ; 
t  in  fancies,  and  expectations, 
brances  of  a  pleasant  meal ;  but 
id  *'  in  latrinam,"  together  with 
whose  attendant  pleasure  is. 
leasure  be  the  less  principal,  and 
serrant;  it  may  be  modest  and 

strew  the  dish  with  sugar,  or  to 
ad  in  vinegar;  but  to  make  thy 
uces,  and  to  make  the  accessory 
i  principal,  and  pleasure  to  rule 
md  all  the  regions  of  thy  soul,  is 
I  man  less  and  lower  than  an 
.  cheaper  value  than  a  turbot ;  a 
d  a  worshipper  of  sauces,  and 

pleasure,  and  folly. 

leasure,  as  it  is  used  in  the  re- 

hmits  of  nature  and  prudence, 
changed  into  religion  and  thank- 
'Turtures  cum  bibunt,  iK)n  resu- 
la,"    say  naturalists;    "Turtles 

drink,  lift  not  up  their  bills;" 

swallow  our  pleasures  without 
the    honour  and    the    acknow- 

0  God  that  gave  them,  we  may 
ere,  jumentorum  modo,"  "  drink 
s  large  as  an  ox,"  but  we  shall 

1  ox,  and  change  our  meats  and 
I  eternal  rottenness.  In  all  reli- 
th  been  permitted  to  enlarge  our 
ie  days  of  sacrifices  and  religious 


itanam  festis  potare  diebus 
•olitos  tnilk,  vappamque  profestis. 

HoR. 

the  body  may  rejoice  in  fellow- 

the  soul,  and  then  a  pleasant 

iligious,  if  it  be  not  inordinate. 


But  if  our  festival-days,  like  the  gentile 
sacrifices,  end  in  drunkenness,^  and  out 
joys  in  religion  pass  into  sensuality  and 
beastly  crimes,  lye  change  the  hulyday  into 
a  day  of  death,  and  ourselves  become  a 
sacrifice  as  in  the  day  of  slaughter. 

To  sum  up  this  particular ;  there  are,  as 
you  perceive,  many  cautions  to  make  oui 
pleasure  safe,  but  any  thing  can  make  it 
inordinate,  and  then  scarce  any  thing  can 
keep  it  from  becoming  dangerous. 

Habet  omnis  hoc  voluptas : 
Stimulis  agit  farentes. 
Apiumque  par  volantum, 
Ubijgrata  mella  fudit, 
Fu^t.  et  nimis  tenad 
Fent  iota  corda  morau. 

Bomus,  I.  3.  Metr.  7. 

And  the  pleasure  of  the  honey  will  not  pay 
for  the  smart  of  the  sting.  "  Amores  enim 
et  deliciae  maturd  et  celeriter  deflorescunt, 
et  in  omnibus  rebus,  voluptatibus  maximis 
fasiidinm  finitimum  est :"  "  Nothing  is  so 
soon  ripe  and  rotten  as  pleasure ;  and  upon 
all  possessions  and  states  of  things,  loath 
ing  looks  as  being  not  far  off;  but  it  sits 
upon  the  skirts  of  pleasure." 

'O  6i  f  fnitff Of 

*H  fiiya  xXav0f  *  /CMrpoy  fu^Ha, 
Twy  arri{wr  <nvf foXatOfUMdr. 

"  He  that  greedily  puts  his  hand  to  a  deli- 
cious  table,  shall  weep  bitterly  when  he 
suffers  the  convulsions  and  violence  by  the 
divided  interests  of  such  contrary  juices :'' 

"Oit  yv^  xl^tm^  Si^fiOf  ^K^yjcog 

"  For  this  is  the  law  of  our  nature  and  fatal 
necessity ;  life  is  always  poured  forth  from 
two  goblets." 

And  now,  and  afler  all  this,  I  pray  con- 
sider, what  a  strange  madness  and  prodi- 
gious folly  possess  many  men,  that  they 
love  to  swallow  death  and  diseases  and  dis- 
honour, with  an  appetite  which  no  reason 
can  restrain.  We  expect  our  servants 
should  not  dare  to  touch  what  we  have  for- 
bidden to  them ;  we  are  watchful  that  our 
children  should  not  swallow  poisons,  and 
filthiness,  and  unwholesome  nourishment ; 
we  take  care  that  they  should  be  well- man 
nered,  and  civil,  and  of  fair  demeanour 
and  we  ourselves  desire  to  be,  or  at  least  tt« 
be  accounted,  wise,  and  would  infinitely 
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scorn  to  be  called  fools ;  and  we  are  so  great 
lovers  of  healthy  that  we  will  buy  it  at  any 
rate  of  money  or  observance ;  and  then  for 
honour,  it  is  that  which  the  children  of  men 
pursue  with  passion,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  proper  ornament 
of  the  wise  and  valiant;  and  yet  all  these 
things  are  not  valued  or  considered,  wHen 
a  merry  meeting,  or  a  looser  feast,  calls 
upon  the  man  to  act  a  scene  of  folly  and 
madness,  and  healthlessness  and  dishonour. 
We  do  to  Grod  what  we  severely  punish 
in  our  servants;  we  correct  our  children 
for  their  meddling  with  dangers,   which 
themselves  prefer  before  immortality ;  and 
though  no  man   think   himself  fit  to   be 
despised,  yet  he  is  willing  to  make  himself 
a  beast,  a  sot,  and  a  ridiculous  monkey, 
with  the  follies  and  vapours  of  wine ;  and 
when  he  is  high  in  drink  or  fancy,  proud 
as  a  Grecian  orator  in  the  midst  of  his 
popular  noises,  at  the  same  time  he  shall 
talk  such  dirty  language,  such  mean  low 
things,  as  may  well  become  a  changeling 
and  a  fool,  for  whom  the  stocks  are  pre- 
pared by  the  laws,  and  the  just  scorn  of 
men.     Every  drunkard  clothes  his  head 
with  a  mighty  scorn;  and  makes  himself 
lower  at  that  time  than  the  meanest  of  his 
servants ;  the  boys  can  laugh  at  him  when 
he  is  led  like  a  cripple,  directed  like  a  blind 
man,  and  speaks  like  an  infant  imperfect 
noises,    lisping  with   a  full   and    spongy 
tongue,  and  an  empty  head,  and  a  vain  and 
foolish  heart :  so  cheaply  does  he  part  with 
his  honour  for  drink  or  loads  of  meat ;  for 
which   honour  he  is  ready  to  die,  rather 
than  hear  it  to  be  disparaged  by  another : 
when  himself  destroys  it,  as  bubbles  perish 
with  the  breath   of  children.    Do  not  the 
laws  of  all  wise  nations  mark  the  drunkard 
for    a  fool,  with  the  meanest  and  most 
scornful  punishment?    and  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  world  so  foolish  as  a  man  that 
is  drunk  1  But,  good  God !   what  an  intole- 
rable sorrow  hath  seized  upon  great  por- 
tions of  mankind,  that  this  folly  and  mad- 
ness should  possess  the  greatest  spirits,  and 
the  wittiest  men,  the  best  company,  the 
mi>st  sensible  of  the  word  honour,  and  the 
most  jealous    of  losing  the  shadow,  and 
the  most  careless  of  the  thing !  Is  it  not  a 
horrid  thing,   that  a  wise  or  a  crafty,  a 
learned  or  a  noble  person,  should  disho- 
nour himself  as  a  fool,  destroy  his  body  as 
a  umrderer,  lessen  his  estate  as  a  prodigal, 
disgrace  every  good  cause  that  he  can  pre- 


tend to  by  his  relation,  and  become  aa 
appeUative  of  scorn,  a  scene  of  laughter  ov 
derision,  and  all  for  the  xeward  of  forgetful- 
ness  and  madness  7  for  there  are  in  immo- 
derate drinking  no  other  pleasures. 

Why  do  valiant  men  and  brave  person- 
ages fight  and  die  rather  than  break  tht 
laws  of  men,  or  start  from  their  duty  to 
their  prince,  and  will  suffer  thentiseAyes  fa 
be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than  deserve  tht 
name  of  a  traitor,  or  perjured?  and  yat 
these  very  men,  to  avoid  the  hated  name 
of  glutton  or  drunkard,  and  to  preserrt 
their  temperance,  shall  not  deny  themselves 
one  luscious  morsel,  or  pour  a  cup  of  wiae 
on  the  ground,  when  they  are  invited  to 
drink  by  the  laws  of  the  circle  or  wilder 
company. 

Methinks  it  were  but  reason,  that  if  to 
give  life  to  uphold  a  cause  be  not  too  much, 
they  should  not  think  it  too  much  id  be 
hungry  and  suffer  thirst  for  the  reputation 
of  that  cause ;  and,  therefore,  much  rather 
that  they  would  think  it  but  duty  to  be  tem- 
perate for  its  honour,  and  eat  and  drink  in 
civil  and  fair  measures,  that  themselvei 
might  not  lose  the  reward  of  so  much  sttf> 
fering,  and  of  so  good  a  relation,  nor  thit 
which  they  value  most  be  destroyed  by 
drink. 

There  are  in  the  world  a  generation  ti 
men   that   are  engaged  in  a  cause  which 
they  glory  in,  and  pride  themselves  in  its     j 
relation   and  appellative :  but  yet  for  that     j 
cause  they  will   do  nothing  but  talk  and     j 
drink ;  they  are  valiant  in  wine,  and  witty     i 
in  healths,  and  full  of  stratagem  to  promote     j 
debauchery ;  but  such  persons  are  not  con-     j 
siderable  in  wise  accounts ;  that  which  I 
deplore  is,  that  some  men  prefer  a  cause 
before  their  life,  and  yet  prefer  wine  before 
that  cause,  and  by  one  drunken  meeting  set 
it  more  backward  in  its  hopes  and  bless- 
ings,  than  it  can  be  set   forward  by  the 
counsels  and  arms  of  a  whole  year.    God 
hath  ways  enough  to  reward  a  truth  with- 
out crowning  it  with  success  in  the  hands 
of  such  men.    In  the  mean  time  they  dis- 
honour religion,    and  make  truth   be  evil 
spoken  of,  and  innocent  persons  to  suffer 
by  their  very  relation,  and  the  cause  of  God 
to  be  reproached  in  the  sentences  of  erring 
and  abusing  people ;  and  themselves  lose 
their  health  and  their  reason,  their  honour 
and  their  peace,  the  rewards  of  sober  coon* 
sels,  and    the  wholesome   effects  of  wit 
dom. 
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Arpanum  neqiis  tu  ■erntaberif  iUini  nnc^iuin; 
ComnuMamqiM  tegea,  ei  vino  tortus  et  iri. 

Hos. 

Wine  diflcoyera  more  than  the  nek,  and  he 
ihat  will  be  drunk  is  not  a  person  fit  to  be 
trusted :  and  though  it  cannot  be  expected 
men  should  be  kinder  to  their  friend,  or 
their  prince,  or  their  honour,  than  to  God, 
aad  to  their  own  souls,  and  to  their  own 
bodies ;  yet  when  men  are  not  moyed  by 
what  is  sensible  and  material,  by  that 
which  smarts  and  shames  presently,  they 
are  beyond  the  cure  of  religion,  and  the 
topes  of  reason  ;  and  therefore  they  must 
"  lie  in  hell  like  sheep,  death  gnawing  upon 
them,  and  the  righteous  shall  have  domi- 
nion over  them  in  the  morning"  of  the 
Rsunection. 

Sens  tmior  ibis  ad  lacemaa : 
Hne  bora  est  tua,  cam  farit  Lyaus, 
Com  regnant  rosa,  cum  madent  capilli. 

Mart. 

Much  safer  it  is  to  go  to  the  severities  of 
I  watchful  and  a  sober  life ;  for  all  that  time 
of  life  is  lost,  when  wine,  and  rage,  and 
lileasure,  and  folly,  steal  away  the  heart  of 
a  man,  and  make  him  go  singing  to  his 
grave. 

I  end  with  the  saying  of  a  wise  man: 
He  is  fit  to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and 
lo  feast  with  saints,  who  moderately  uses 
the  creatures  which  Crod  hath  given  him: 
bat  he  that  despises  even  lawful  pleasures, 

"  shall  not  only  sit  and  feast  with  God,  but 
reign  together  with  him,"  and  partake  of 
his  glorious  kingdom. 


nature,  but  by  a  superadded  forwaidness, 
(God  himself  inspiring  the  desire,)  the 
world  was  most  desirous  of  children,  impa- 
tient of  barrenness,  accounting  single  life  a 
curse,  and  a  childless  person  hated  by  God.* 
The  world  was  rich  and  empty,  and  able  to 
provide  for  a  more  numerous  posterity  than 
it  had. 


"iSitii,  Noi/fM/yu,  tixva. 


SERMON   XVII. 

^THE  MASBIAGE  RING  ;  OR,  THE  MT8TERIOU8- 
NE8S  AND  DUTIES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

PART  I. 

Tk5$  iff  a  great  myttery:  but  I  tpeak  eoneerning 
Ckrigi  mnd  tht  chunk.  NeoertkeUsi  let  every 
mu  ofwou  in  particular  bo  love  kit  to(/e  even  as 
kautij;  and  tke  Xsife  eee  tkat  eke  reverence  ker 
hubamd, — Ephes.  v.  32,  33. 

The  first  blessing  God  gave  to  man  was 
loeietf :  and  that  society  was  a  marriage, 
iid  that  marriage  was  confederate  by  God 
Umself,  and  hallowed  by  a  blessing :  and 
It  Ae  same  tioie,  and  for  very  many  de- 
lending  ages^  not  only  hjr  the  iasdnct  of 


XaJ^xov  Xxunf'  ftttaxos  5'  oirdi  fa  tixva  fiXu, 
'  Brunck. 

You  that  are  rich,  Numenius,  you  may 
multiply  your  family ;  poor  men  are  not  so 
fond  of  children,  but  when  a  family  could 
drive  their  herds,  and  set  their  children 
upon  camels,  and  lead  them  till  they  saw  a 
fat  soil  watered  with  rivers,  and  there  sit 
down  without  paying  rent,  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  have  great  families,  that 
their  own  relations  might  swell  up  to  a,  pa- 
triarchate, and  their  children  be  enough  to 
possess  all  the  regions  that  they  saw,  and 
their  grandchildren  become  princes,  and 
themselves  build  cities,  and  call  them  by 
the  name  of  a  child,  and  become  the  foun- 
tain of  a  nation.  This  was  the  consequent 
of  the  first  blessing,  ''increase  and  multi- 
ply." The  next  blessing  was,  "  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Messias,"  and  that  also  in- 
creased in  men  and  women  a  wonderful 
desire  of  marriage :  for  as  soon  as  God  had 
chosen  the  family  of  Abraham  to  be  the 
blessed  line,  from  whence  the  world's  Re- 
deemer should  descend  according  to  'the 
flesh,  every  of  his  daughters  hoped  to  have 
the  honour  to  be  his  mother,  or  his  grand  • 
mother,  or  something  of  his  kindred :  and 
to  be  childless  in  Israel  was  a  sorrow  to  the 
Hebrew  women  great  as  the  slavery  of 
Egypt,  or  their  dishonours  in  the  land  of 
their  captivity  .f 

But  when  the  Messias  was  come,  and 
the  doctrine  was  published,  and  his  minis- 
ters but  few,  and  his  disciples  were  to  sufier 
persecution,  and  to  be  of  an  unsettled  dwell- 
ing, and  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  in  the  bosom 
and  society  of  which  the  church  especially 
did  dwell,  were  to  be  scattered  and  broken 

*  Quemlibct  hominem  cui  pen  est  uxor,  mini- 
mc  esse  honoincm ;  cum  etiam  in  scriptura  dicatur, 
**Ma8culum  et  fcRininam  creavit  eos,  et  vocavit 
noinen  eorum  Adam  scu  hominem."  R.  Eliezer 
dixit  in  Gen  Bab.  Quicunque  neglij^it  praeceptum 
dc  multiplicationc  humani  generis,  habendum  e89c 
vclut  hoinicidam. 

t  Chriiitiani  et  apud  Atbcnas,  tatc  roZ  aytuiw 
tuti  tApiyAfjiiou  iixAe,  refert  Julius  Pollux  1.  3.  ti^ 
(jvoiMMT.     Idem  etiam  Lacedemoxx^  e\.  '^qtsvu* 
Vide  Festum  verb.  Uxonum  aHq^iftiVkil^i^^ciiiL 
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mA  in  pieces  with  fierce  calamities,  and  the 
world  was  apt  to  calumniate  and  suspect 
and  dishonour  Christians  upon  pretences 
and  unreasonable  jealousies,  and  that  to  all 
these  purposes  the  state  of  marriage  brought 
many  inconveniences;  it  pleased  Grod  in 
tltis  new  creation  to  inspire  into  the  hearts 
of  his  servants  a  disposition  and  strong  de- 
sires to  live  a  single  life,  lest  the  state  of 
marriage  should  in  that  conjunction  of 
things  become  an  accidental  impediment  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  which 
called  men  from  a  confinement  in  their 
domestic  chaiges,  to  travel,  and  flight,  and 
poverty,  and  diffic*jlty,  and  martyrdom: 
apon  this  necessity  the  apostles  and  apos- 
tolical men  published  doctrines,  declaring 
the  advantages  of  single  life,  not  by  any 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  but  by  the  spi- 
rit of  prudence,  did  tfpf  ivi^tCiaaif  dvoyanp, 
for  the  present  and  then  incumbent  ne- 
cessities," and  in  order  to  the  advantages 
which  did  accrue  to  the  public  ministries 
ind  private  piety.*  "  There  are  some  (said 
our  blessed  Lord)  who  make  themselves 
•unuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that 
is,  for  the  advantages  and  the  ministry  of 
the  €k>8pel,  <'non  ad  vita:  bonse  meritum" 
(as  St  Austin  in  the  like  case) ;  not  that  it 
18  a  better  service  of  God  in  itself,t  but 
that  it  is  useful  to  the  first  circumstances 
of  the  gospel  and  the  infancy  of  the  king- 
dom, because  the  unmarried  person  does 
mtpifivfv  rd  tov  xvpuw,  "iB  apt  to  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  employments ;"  first  wywf, 
and  then  ayta^ofjuvoi,  *'  holy  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  then  sanctified  to  public  roinis- 
aries;"  and  it  was  also  of  ease  to  the  Chris- 
tians themselves,  because,  as  then  it  was, 
when  they  were  to  flee,  and  to  flee  for 
aught  they  knew  in  winter,  and  they  were 
persecuted  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
and  the  nurses  and  the  women  with  child 
were  to  sufier  a  heavier  load  of  sorrow  be- 
cause of  the  imminent  persecutions;  and 
above  all,  because  of  the  great  fatality  of 
ruin  upon  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews, 
well  it  might  be  said  by  St.  Paul,  >x^v  f  ^ 
iifxi  iiov6w  Ob  tovovtoc,  **such  shall   have 

*  Eiiam  Judsi,  qui  prsceptum  esse  viris  ^aj- 
hmmt  aiunt,  uno  ore  concedunt,  (amen  dispen- 
aatam  case  cum  iia  qui  assiduo  legia  atudio  vacare 
volant,  alias  etiam  immnnibus  ab  acriori  camis 
ttimulo. — Maimon.  15.  Halach.  Ishoth. 

t  O^  ipeyu  M  ro^  Xonroy;  luuapiovf^  Urt  y&i/»ti  irpoota- 

pOaifTCOf  cjv  ijivna^Tiv  aprc  tvx6iiai  yhp  ^loc  6cod  thpeBtU 

rp6f  ToT(  Jxvmv  atfirror  e^Sff/ai  h  ry  0aai\tta  iis  ^A0pa- 

4«>  *ai  Iffai*,  Kol  1wtC)0f  its  If^^^^t  ''^  Isnt^ov  Koi  rCh 

dUofM  wpo^rWf   iff  tlirpn  rat  na6X»v.  KOl  rm  XXXw 

^mrrOAfOff,  Ae,^EpiBt.  ad  Philadelpb. 


trouble  in  the  flesh,''  that  is,  they  that  ate 
married  shall,  and  so  at  that  time  they  had : 
and  therefore  it  was  an  act  of  charity  to  the 
Christians  to  give  that  counsel,  iyCt  6i  ii/m^ 
fii6ofjuu,  *'  I  do  this  to  spare  you,"  and  ^ikm 
vficK  ofupifivovi  f I*'VM  *  ^oi"  when  the  case  was 
altered,  and  that  storm  was  over,  and  the 
first  necessities  of  the  gospel  served,  aal 
''the  sound  was  gone  out  into  all  mi> 
tions;"  in  very  many  persons  it  was  wholly 
changed,  and  not  the  married  but  the  un- 
married had  ^ki^  iv  tfofod,  *'  trouble  in  the 
flesh ;"  and  the  state  of  marriage  retumed 
to  its  first  blessing,  *<et  non  erat  booom 
ho  mini  esse  solitarium,"  ''  and  it  was  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

But  in  this  first  interval,  the  public  ne- 
cessity and  the  private  zeal  mingling  to- 
gether did  sometimes  overact  their  love  of 
single  life,  even  to  the  disparagement  of 
marriage,  and  to  the  scandal  of  religion; 
which  was  increased  by  the  occasion  of 
some  pious  persons  renouncing  their  con- 
tract of  marriage,  not  consummate,  with 
believers.  For  when  Flavia  Domitilla,  being 
converted  by  Nereus  and  Achilleus  tiie  eu- 
nuchs, refused  to  marry  Aurelianus,  to 
whom  she  was  contracted;  if  there  wen 
not  some  little  envy  and  too  sharp  hostility 
in  the  eunuchs  to  a  marriage  stafte,  yet  Ao- 
relianus  thought  himself  an  injured  person, 
and  caused  St.  Clemens,  who  veiled  her, 
and  his  spouse  both,  to  die  in  the  quarreL 
St.  Thecla  being  converted  by  St.  Pkul, 
grew  so  in  love  with  virginity,  that  shs 
leaped  back  from  the  marriage  of  Tamyris, 
where  she  was  lately  engaged.  St.  Iphi- 
genia  denied  to  marry  king  Hyrtacus,  aod 
it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  advice  of  St 
Matthew.  And  Susanna,  the  niece  of 
Dioclcsiau,  refused  the  love  of  Maximianus 
the  emperor;  and  these  all  had  been  be- 
trothed ;  and  so  did  St.  Agnes,  and  St 
Felicula,  and  divers  other  then  and  after- 
ward :  insomuch,  that  it  was  reported 
among  the  gentiles,  that  the  Christians  did 
not  only  hate  all  that  were  not  of  their  per- 
suasion, but  were  enemies  of  the  chastt 
laws  of  marriage;  and  indeed  some  that 
were  called  Christians  were  so;  *' forbid-' 
ding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats."  Upon  this  occasion  it  grew 
necessary  for  the  apostle  to  state  the  ques- 
tion right,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  holy  rile 
of  marriage,  and  to  snatch  the  mystery 
from  the  hands  of  zeal  and  folly,  tod  to 
place  it  in  Christ's  right  hand,  that  all  ill 
^beau\k%  Tn\^x  ^V^«tj>  and  a  pfesent  eon ' 
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renieoce  might  DOt  briDg  in  a  false  doctrine, 
and  a  perpetual  sin,  aod  an  intolerable  mis- 
chief. The  apostle,  therefore,  who  himself* 
had  been  a  married  man,  but  was  now  a 
widower,  does  explicate  the  mysteriousness 
of  it,  and  describes  its  honours,  and  adorns 
It  with  rules  and  provisions  of  religion,  that, 
ts  it  begins  with  honour,  so  it  may  proceed 
with  piety,  and  end  with  glory. 

For  although  single  life  hath  in  it  privacy 
ind  simplicity  of  affairs,  such  solitariness 
and  torrow,  such  leisure  and  inactive  cir- 
eomstances  of  living,  that  there  are  more 
spaces  for  religion  if  men  would  use  them 
to  these  purposes ;  and  because  it  may  have 
in  it  much  religion  and  prayers,  and  must 
have  in  it  a  perfect  mortification  of  our 
•irongest  appetites,  it  is  therefore  a  state  of 
great  excellency;  yet  concerning  the  state 
of  marriage,  we  are  taught  from  Scripture 
tod  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  great  things 
and  honourable.  "  Marriage  is  honourable 
ia  all  men;''  so  is  not  single  life;  for  in 
tome  it  is  a  snare  and  a  /cvpwtfcf,  "  a  trouble 
m  the  flesh,"  a  prison  of  unruly  desires, 
which  is  attempted  daily  to  be  broken.  Ge 
Ubate  or  single  life  is  never  commanded ; 
but  in  some  cases  marriage  is ;  and  he  that 
barns,  sins  often  if  he  marries  not ;  he  that 
cannot  contain  must  marry,  and  he  that  can 
contain  is  not  tied  to  a  single  life,  but  may 
marry  and  not  sin.  Marriage  was  ordained 
bf  God,  instituted  in  P&radise,  was  the  re- 
lief of  a  natural  necessity,  and  the  first 
blessing  from  the  Lord;  he  gave  to  man 
not  a  friend,  but  a  wife,  that  is,  a  friend  and 
a  wife  too  (for  a  good  woman  is  in  her  soul 
the  same  that  a  man  is,  and  she  is  a  woman 
only  in  her  body ;  that  she  may  have  the 
excellency  of  the  one,  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  other,  and  become  amiable  in  both) : 
h  is  the  seminary  of  the  church,  and  daily 
brings  forth  sons  and  daughters  unto  Qod : 
it  was  ministered  to  by  angels,  and  Raphael 
vailed  upon  a  young  man  that  he  might 
Iwve  a  Messed  marriage,  and  that  that  mar- 
riage might  repair  two  sad  families,  and 
bhas  all  their  relatives.  Our  blessed  Lord, 
though  he  was  bom  of  a  maiden,  yet  she 
WW  veiled  under  the  cover  of  marriage, 
lad  she  was  married  to  a  widower ;  for  Jo- 
Kph  the  supposed  father  of  our  Lord  had 

yttiiljjji o&r  ind  voo^o^iof  Hk  wtfi  rd  irpayfia, 

tXV b99(9f Uwth  r«9  ><Uiv  taxffv Ustiwf.    J^natiui 

■iilol.  ad  Philadelph.  Et  Clemens  idem  an  apad 
fiiabiam  Hist.  Eecles.  lib.  3.  aed  tamon  earn 
aaa  drouBdiudt  aicai  P^tros :  probat  aotem  ex 

nsp.4. 


children  by  a  former  wife.  The  first  mira- 
cle that  ever  Jesus  did,  was  to  do  hon(  ur 
to  a  wedding;  marriage  was  in  the  world 
before  sin,  and  is  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
the  greatest  and  most  effectual  antidote 
against  sin,  in  which  all  the  world  had 
perished,  if  God  had  not  made  a  remedy : 
and  although  sin  hath  soured  marriage,  and 
stuck  the  man's  head  with  cares,  and  the 
woman's  bed  with  sorrows  in  the  produc- 
tion of  children ;  yet  these  are  but  throes 
of  life  and  glory,  and  '^  she  shall  be  saved 
in  child-bearing,  if  she  be  found  in  faith 
and  righteousness."  Marriage  is  a  school 
and  exercise  of  virtue ;  and  though  marriaga 
hath  cares,  yet  Jhe  single  life  hath  desires, 
which  are  more  troublesome  and  more  dan- 
gerous, and  often  end  in  sin,  while  the  cares 
are  but  instances  of  duty  and  exercises  of 
piety :  and  therefore,  if  single  life  hath 
more  privacy  of  devotion,  yet  marriage 
hath  more  necessities  and  more  variety  of 
it,  and  is  an  exercise  of  more  graces.  In 
two  virtues,  celibate  or  single  life  may  have 
the  advantage  of  degrees  ordinarily  and 
commonly, — that  is,  in  chastity  and  devo- 
tion :  but  as  in  some  persons  this  may  fail, 
and  it  does  in  very  many,  and  a  married 
man  may  spend  as  much  time  in  devotion 
as  any  virgins  or  widows  do;  yet  as  in 
marriage  even  those  virtues  of  chastity  and 
devotion  are  exercised;  so  in  other  in- 
stances, this  state  hath  proper  exercises  and 
trials  for  tliose  graces,  for  which  single  life 
can  never  be  crowned ;  here  is  the  proper 
scene  of  piety  and  patience,  of  the  duty  of 
parents  and  the  charity  of  relatives  ;*  here 
kindness  is  spread  abroad,  and  love  is 
united  and  made  firm  as  a  centre:  marriage 
is  the  nursery  of  heaven ;  the  virgin  sends 
prayers  to  God,  but  she  carries  but  one 
soul  to  him  ;  but  the  state  of  marriage  fills 
up  the  numbers  of  the  elect,  and  hath  in  it 
the  labour  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of 
friendship,  the  blessing  of  society,  and  the 
union  of  hands  and  hearts;  it  hath  in  it 
less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety,  than 
the  single  life ;  it  hath  more  care,  but  less 
danger ;  it  is  more  merry,  and  more  sad ; 
is  fuller  of  sorrows,  and  fuller  of  joys ;  it 
lies  under  more  burdens,  but  is  supported 
by  all  the  strengths  of  love  and  charity, 

t  Xm  tSc  dtryitwt  fv^tmt  ivriyjir^M  tti  ^>^<^ 
vAU)m  xATOXi/vorri  at)  ra  dtsJ  i/aHf^Tfltc  tfr6  ctvroS 
vm^ttinM. — Plato. 

Adde  quod  Eanuchus  nulla  pietate  movetur, 
Nee  generi  natiave  cavet :  dementia  cnnctia 
In  similes,  animoaque  Usinl  coT»OT\\m  daxnivv 
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and  those  burdens  are  delightful.  Marriage 
is  the  mother  of  the  world,*  and  preserves 
kingdoms,  and  fills  cities,  and  churches,  and 
heaven  itself.  Celibate,  like  the  fly  in  the 
heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  a  perpetual 
sweetness,  but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined 
%nd  dies  in  singularity ;  but  marriage,  like  the 
useful  bee,  builds  a  house  and  gathers  sweet- 
ness from  every  flower,  and  labours  and 
unites  into  societies  and  republics,  and  sends 
out  colonies,  and  feeds  the  world  with  deli- 
cacies, and  obeys  their  king,  and  keeps  or- 
der, and  exercises  many  virtues,  and  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is  that 
state  of  good  things  to  which  God  hath 
designed  the  present  constitution  of  the 
world. 

Towixtv  iv$i6fiuo(  aikozpv  Xo^l,  xai  ttm  aeof/i^ 

Brun. 

Single  life  makes  men  in  one  instance  to 
be  like  angels,  but  marriage  in  very  many 
things  makes  the  chaste  pair  to  be  like  to 
Christ.  "  This  is  a  great  mystery,"  but  it 
is  the  symbolical  and  sacramental  represen- 
tation of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our  reli- 
gion. Christ  descended  from  his  father's 
bosom,  and  contracted  his  divinity  with  flesh 
and  blood,  and  married  our  nature,  and  we 
became  a  church,  the  spouse  of  the  Bride- 
groom^ which  he  cleansed  with  his  blood, 
and  gave  her  his  Holy  Spirit  for  a  dowry, 
and  heaven  for  a  jointure ;  begetting  child- 
ren unto  God  by  the  gospel.  This  spouse 
he  hath  joined  to  himself  by  an  excellent 
charity,  he  feeds  her  at  his  own  table,  and 
lodges  her  nigh  his  own  heart,  provides  for 
all  her  necessities,  relieves  her  sorrows,  de- 
termines her  doubts,  guides  her  wanderings, 
he  is  become  her  head,  and  she  is  a  signet 
upon  his  right  hand^  he  first  indeed  was 
betrothed  to  the  synagogue,  and  had  many 
children  by  her,  but  she  forsook  her  love,  and 
then  he  married  the  church  of  the  gentiles, 
and  by  her  as  by  a  second  venter  had  a  more 
numerous  issue,  *'  atque  una  domus  est  om- 
nium filiorum  ejus,"  **  all  the  children  dwell 
in  the  same  house,"  and  are  heirs  of  the 
same  promises,  entitled  to  the  same  in- 
heritance. Here  is  the  eternal  conjunction, 
the  indissoluble  knot,  the  exceeding  love  of 
Christ,  the  obedience  of  the  spouse,  the 

*  l^fltAa  th  9r«fdfr/«c  xtiftaMct'  yrdf^oin  /I 
Tcr  Bicf  diktotf  h  itStt  ^t/XATTo/AiM..— BruncK. 
Biquis  patriam  majorem  parentem  eztinguit,  in  eo 
culpa  est,  c^uod  facit  pro  sua  parte  qui  so  eunuchat 
sut  aliqua  hberoa  producit,  i.  e.  dinort  coram  pro- 
ervMiipaem.  Varroia  **leg9  Maenie.*' 


communicating  of  goods,  the  uniting  of  in 
terests,  the  fruit  of  marriage,  a  celestial  gene* 
ration,  a  new  creature :  "  Sacramentam  hoe 
magnum  est;"  ''This  is  the  sacramental 
mystery,"  represented  by  the  holy  rite  of 
marriage ;  so  that  marriage  is  divine  in  its 
institution,  sacred  in  its  union,  holy  in  the 
mystery,  sacramental  in  its  signification, 
honourable  in  its  appellative,  religious  in  its 
employments:  it  is  advantage  to  the  socie- 
ties of  men,  and  it  is  *'  holiness  to  the  Lord." 
"  Dico  autem  in  Christo  et  ecclesiA,"  ''  It 
must  be  in  Christ  and  the  church." 

If  this  be  not  observed,  marriage  loses  its 
mysteriousness :  but  because  it  is  to  efiect 
much  of  that  which  it  signifies,  it  concerns 
all  that  enter  into  those  golden  fetters  to  see 
that  Christ  and  his  church  be  in  at  every 
of  its  periods,  and  that  it  he  entirely  con- 
ducted and  overruled  by  religion ;  for  so  the 
apostle  passes  from  the  sacramental  rite  to 
the  real  duty;  "Nevertheless,"  that  is,  al- 
though the  former  discourse  were  wholly  to 
explicate  the  conjunction  of  Christ  and  his. 
church  by  this  similitude,  yet  it  hath  in  it 
this  real  duty,  "  that  the  man  love  his  wife, 
and  the  wife  reverence  her  husband ;"  and 
this  is  the  use  we  shall  now  make  of  it,  the 
particulars  of  which  precept  I  shall  thus  dis* 
pose: 

1.  I  shall  propound  the  duty  as  it  gene- 
rally relates  to  man  and  wife  in  conjunction. 
2.  The  duty  and  power  of  the  man.  3.  The 
rights  and  privileges  and  the  duty  of  the 
wife. 

1.  ''In  Christo  et  ecclesiA;"  that  begins 
all,  and  there  is  great  need  it  should  be  so : 
for  they  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage, 
cast  a  die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and 
yet  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  world,  next 
to  the  la^t  throw  for  eternity. 

Nw  yap  6^  Ttavttww  iid  tvpov  lOfwroA  ox/t^, 
*H  fiaXa  Xvvp6(  o^i^po;  'Axom^,  ^t  ^imhu. 

Iliad. 

Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow, 
are  in  the  power  of  marriage.  A  woman  in- 
deed ventures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sancta-  ■ 
ary  to  retire  to  from  an  evil  husband ;  she 
must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow,  and  hatch  the 
eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity  hath 
produced;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  be- 
cause her  tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  pre- 
rogative, and  the  woman  may  compltun  to 
God  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant  princes,  bnt 
otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  eanse 
of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  ein 
run  from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he 
nmst  letam  to  it  again,  and  when  lie  ails. 
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leighbours,  he  remembers  the  ob- 
lies  in  his  bosom,  and  he  sighs 

s  miserum,  malique  (ati, 

ractis  pedibus,  patente  portd, 

:  mugilesque  raphanique.    Catull. 

5,  and  the  pedlers,  and  the  fruit- 
tell  of  this  man^  when  he  is 
is  grave,  that  he  lived  and  died 
tched  person.  The  stags  ift  the 
^m,  whose  knees  were  clogged 
'  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came 
e  brooks  of  the  valleys,  ^^yjvoi 
taiv  uixv  yovw,  **  hoping  to  thaw 
with  the  waters  of  the  stream  ;"• 
e  frost  overtook  them  and  bound 
I  ice,  till  the  young  herdsmen  took 
X  stranger  snare.  It  is  the  unhap- 
f  many  men,  finding  many  incon- 
ipon  the  mountains  of  single  life, 
id  into  the  valleys  oft  marriage  to 
I  troubles,  and  there  they  enter 
,  and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the 
nan^s  or  woman's  peevishness : 
orst  of  the  evil  is,  they  are  to 
own  follies ;  for  they  fell  into  the 
tering  an  improper  way  :  Christ 
irch  were  no  ingredients  in  their 
t  as  the  Indian  women  enter  into 
;  price  of  an  elephant,  and  think 
;  warrantable;  so  do  men  and 
inge  their  liberty  for  a  rich  for- 
ilriphy  le  the  Argi  ve,  "H  ;tpv<j6i/  ^uav 

0  f  tftfjfvra, "  she  preferred  gold  be- 
man,")  and  show  themselves  to 
money,  by  overvaluing  that  to  all 
and  wise  felicity  of  their  lives ; 

hey  have  counted  the  money  and 
78  together,  how  willingly  would 
with  the  loss  of  all  that  money, 
r  sweet  nature,  to  their  relative! 
)usand  pounds  would  gladly  be 
good  nature  and  fair  manners, 
bol  is  he  that  chooses  for  beauty§ 
J  "  cui  sunt  eruditi  oculi,  et  stul- 
(as  one  said,)  ''  whose  eyes  are 
their  souls  sensual ;"  it  is  an  ill 

An.  2.  135. 
r  2c  oy^fAQC^  "Sovfjiiivn,  vrdrrd.  ioKU  0*01 

xBfi  7^ucrr4,  iraX/ir  ^u  ^oMl  cot 
MfflU  irdrrti  xojujf  «r&  tuuta. 
"Ufrntf  &c. 

1  illam  mibi  dotem  duco  esse,  quae  doa 

itiam,  et  pudorem,  et  sedatum,  cupi- 

rtnm,  parentum  amorem,  et  cogna« 
ooeordutm. 

Plaut.  in  AmphJL  2,  2.  209. 
M»  nxor  Bmatwr, 
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band  of  affections  to  tie  two  hearts  together 
by  a  little  thread  of  red  and  white. 

Ovdc/uou'  (^0^  17  f  0079210) 
^Q.vrfli  xvMjh^  il%  tUxsw  Iwaopor. 

And  they  can  love  no  longer  but  until  the 
next  ague  comes ;  and  they  are  fond  of  each 
other  but  at  the  chance  of  fancy,  or  the 
small-pox,  or  childbearing,  or  care,  or  time, 
or  any  thing  that  can  destroy  a  pretty  flower.* 
But  it  is  the  basest  of  all,  when  lust  is  the 
paranymph,  and  solicits  the  suit,  and  makes 
the  contract,  and  joins  the  hands ;  for  this  is 
commonly  the  effect  of  the  former,  according 
to  the  Greek  proverb : 

*AXX  jjfot  TtpiSt'tflfta  xicop  wit  jjvytwioj, 
A^ap  iiiHta.  dpa«Mr,  ^  itop^oAt;,  1^  /m'tok  ^* 

Odt? 

At  first  for  his  fair  cheeks  and  comely  beard, 
"  the  beast  is  taken  for  a  lion,  but  at  last  he 
is  turned  to  a  dragon,  or  a  leopard,  or  a 
swine."  That  which  is  at  first  beauty  tn 
the  face,  may  prove  lust  in  the  manners. 

VLai  fiijfiw,  v^rttft  ftai6sf)a6t(Uf,  ^ttt. 

So  Eubulus  wittily  reprehended  such  im- 
pure contracts :  they  offer  in  their  marital 
sacrifices  nothing  but  the  thigh,  and  that 
which  the  priests  cut  from  the  goats,  when 
they  were  laid  to  bleed  upon  the  altars* 
'Edv  fii  xaX>joi  aCtfta^oi  ^^  ti^,  (6  Xoyo$  ^9b,) 
xai  ovf^  17  (TopI  fivcu  xof *  irCiOvfMxv  ^c^jj  xoXi;, 
(jopxcxw;  idwVf  xai  oftofitfjxMi  it,  ov  tsOavfiaxt^ 
xpivttai,  said  St.  Clement :  *'  He  or  she  that 
looks  too  curiously  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
body,  looks  too  low,  and  hath  flesh  and 
corruption  in  his  heart,  and  is  judged  sen 
sual  and  earthly  in  his  affections  and  de- 
sires." Begin  therefore  with  God  j  Christ 
is  the  president  of  marriage,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  fountain  of  purities  and  chaste 
loves,  and  he  joins  the  hearts ;  and  there- 
fore let  our  first  suit  be  in  the  court  of 
heaven,  and  with  designs  of  piety,  or  safety, 
or  charity;  let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the 
virgin  purities  and  *' caslifications  of  the 
soul "  (as  St.  Peter's  phrase  is) ;  let  all  such 
contracts  begin  with  religious  affections. 

Conjugium  petimua,  partumaae  uzoris ;  at  illis 
Notum,  que  pueri,  qualiave  tutura  sit  uxor.   Jrv. 

"  We  sometimes  beg  of  God  for  a  wife  or  a 

*  Tree  rugsa  aubeant,  ef  ae  cutis  arida  laxet, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes,  o^aUoMe  in\ivQi«%, 
*^  Collige  Bardnt^  (jdicel  ubon^^  e\.  «xl;' 
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child ;  and  he  alone  knows  what  the  wife 
shall  prove,  and  by  what  dispositions  and 
manners,  and  into  what  fortune  that  child 
shall  enfer:"  but  we  shall  not  need  to  fear 
concerning  the  event  of  it,  if  religion,  and 
fair  intentions,  and  prudence,  manage  and 
conduct  it  all  the  way.  The  preservatioji  of 
a  family,  the  production  of  children,  the 
avoiding  fornications,  the  refreshment  of  pur 
sorrows  by  the  comforts  of  society ;  all  these 
are  fair  ends  of  marriage,  and  hallow  the  en- 
trance ;  but  in  these  there  is  a  special  order; 
society  was  the  first  designed,  **  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone ;" — children  was  the  next, 
"  Increase  and  multiply ;" — ^but  the  avoiding 
fornication  came  in  by  the  superfcetation  of 
the  evil  accidents  of  the  world.  The  first 
makes  marriage  delectable,  and  the  second 
necessary  to  the  public,  and  the  third  neces- 
sary to  the  particular ;  this  is  for  safety,  for 
life,  and  heaven  itself; 

Nam  simulac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido, 

Hue  juvenes  SBquum  est  descendere ; Hor. 

The  other  have  in  them  joy  and  a  portion  of 
immortahty :  the  first  makes  the  man's  heart 
glad  ;  the  second  is  the  friend  of  kingdoms, 
an(i  cities,  and  families ;  and  the  third  is  the 
enemy  to  hell,  and  an  antidote  of  the  chief- 
est  inlet  to  damnation ;  but  of  all  these  the 
noblest  end  is  the  multiplying  children. 
'^  Mundus  cum  patet,'Deorum  tristiam  atque 
infenlm  quasi  patet  janua ;  propterea  uio- 
rem,  Hberorupi  quaerendorum  caus&,  ducere 
religiosum  est,"  said  Varro ;  "  it  is  religion 
to  marry  for  children  ;•  and  duintilian  put 
it  into  the  definition  of  a  wife, ''  est  enim 
uxor  quam  jungit,  quam  diducit  utilitas; 
cujus  hoec  reverentia  est,  quod  videtor  in- 
venta  in  causa  liberorum ;"  and  therefore 
St.  Ignatius,  when  he  had  spoken  of  Elias, 
and  Titus,  and  Clement,  with  an  honourable 
mention  of  their  virgin-state,  lest  he  might 
seem  to  have  lessened  the  married  apostles, 
at  whose  feet  in  Christ's  kingdom  he  thought 
himself  unworthy  to  sit,  he  gives  this  testi- 
mony,— ^they  were  -rotf  ydfAois  HpoaofiaJfiai^ii 
oix  VTto  ftpoOvfilas  f^i  Ttspi  to  it^offfta,  oiX  wt 
liWof  iairtCtv  toD  yivovi  icxw  ixiivovf,  ''that  they 
might  not  be  disparaged  in  their  great  names 
of  holiness  and  severity,  they  were  secured 
by  not  marrying  to  satisfy  their  lower  appe- 
tites, but  out  of  desire  of  children."!  Other 
considerations,  if  they  be  incident  and  by 
way  of  appendage,  are  also  considerable  in 
the  accounts  of  prudence:  but  when  they 

*  Macrobius  ex  Varrone. 
/.£7pisLadFhiladelph. 


become  principles,  they  defile  the  mystery^ 
and  make  the  blessing  doubtful :  "  Amabit 
sapiens,  cupient  csBteri,''  said  Afranins; 
"  Love  is  a  fair  inducement,  but  desire  and 
appetite  are  rude,  and  the  chaiucterisms  of 
a  sensual  person  :"^ — **  Amare  justi  et  boni 
est,  cupeTe  impotentis ;"  "  To  love  belongs 
to  a  just  and  a  good  man :  but  to  lust,  or 
furiously  or  passionately  to  desire,  is  the 
sign  of  impotency  and  an  unruly  mind." 

2.  Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned 
to  avoid  all  offences  of  each  other  in  the 
beginning  of  their  conversation :  every  lit- 
tle thing  can  blast  an  infant  blossom ;  and  the 
breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  litde 
rings  of  the  vine,  when  first  they  begin  to 
curl  like  the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy; 
but  when  by  age  and  consolidation  they 
stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem,  and 
have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun 
and  the  kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth 
their  clusters,  they  can  endure  the  storms 
of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of  a  tem- 
pest, and  yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the 
early  unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage ;  watch- 
ful and  observant,  jealous  and  busy,  inqui- 
sitive and  careful,  and  apt  to  take  alarm  it 
every  unkind  word.  For  infirmities  do  not 
manifest  themselves  in  the  first  scenes,  hot 
in  the  succession  of  a  long  society ;  and  it 
is  not  chance  or  weakness  when  it  appean 
at  first,  but  it  is  want  of  love  or  prudence, 
or  it  will  be  so  expounded ;  and  that  which 
appears  ill  at  first,  usually  affrights  the  in- 
experienced man  or  woman,  who  makes 
unequal  conjectures,  and  fancies  mighty 
sorrows  by  the  proportions  of  the  new  and 
early  unkindness.  It  is  a  very  great  pas- 
sion, or  a  huge  folly,  or  a  certain  want  of 
love,  that  cannot  preserve  the  colours  and 
beauties  of  kindness,  so  long  as  puhlic 
honesty  requires  a  man  to  wear  their  sor- 
rows for  the  death  of  a  friend.  Plutarch 
compares  a  new  marriage  to  a  vessel  before 
the  hoops  are  on ;  futa  ^  dp;)^  ftkv  wto  f^f 
tvxpvcnjs  ijodudf  Biaarta/tM  ytpo^o^ewf,  "  every 
thing  dissolves  their  tender  compagioa- 
tions ;    xpo^ft  fwy  ofuuv  ovfiftifiw  XojSorfu^ 

when  the  joints  are  stiffened  and  are  tied 
by  a  firm  compliance  and  proportioned 
binding,  scarcely  can  it  be  dissolved  with- 
out fire  or  the  violence  of  iron."  After  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared 
and  hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence,  and 
experience  longer  than  artifice  and  pretence 
can  last,  there  are  a  great  many  lemem* 
\Y>taAc«a«  «qA  «o\&&  thin^  present,  that  daak 
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nidndDesses  in  pieces.    The  little 

Greek' epigram,*  that  was  creep- 

a  precipice,  was  invited  to  his 

the  sight  of  his  mother's  pap, 

thing  else  could  entice  him  to 

id  the  bond  of  common  children, 

ight  of  her  that  nurses  ^what  is 

to  him,  and  the  endearments  of 

in  the  course  of  a  long  society, 

ame  relation,  is  an  excellent  se- 

redintegrate  and  to  call  that  love 

ich  folly   and    trifling  accidents 

urb. 

ormentum  ingens  nubentibus  hseret, 
ant  parere,  et  partu  retinere  maritos* 

Juv. 

is  come  thus  far,  it  is  hard  un- 
le  knot ;  but  be  careful  in  its  first 
that  there  be  no  rudeness  done; 
re  be,  it  will  for  ever  after  be  apt 
i  to  be  diseased. 

nan  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle 
rs,t  that,  as  fast  as  they  spring, 
t  down  and  trod  upon ;  for  if  they 
1  to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make 
peevish,  and  the  society  trouble- 
l  the  afiections  loose  and  easy 
itual  aversation.  Some  men  are 
jd  with  a  fly  than  with  a  wound ; 
the  gnats  disturb  our  sleep,  and 
1  is  disquieted  but  not  perfectly 
,  it  is  often  seen  that  he  is  fuller 
than  if,  in  the  daylight  of  his  rea- 
were  to  contest  with  a  potent 
n  the  frequent  little  accidents  of 
I  man's  reason  cannot  always  be 
)d  when  his  discourses  areimper- 
a  trifling  trouble  makes  him  yet 
ess,  he  is  soon  betrayed  to  the 
>f  passion.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Oman  are  in  a  state  of  weakness 
then,  when  they  can  be  troubled 
ling  accident ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
to  tempt  their  afiections,  when 
in  that  state  of  danger.  In  this 
LUtion  is,  to  subtract  fuel  from  the 
ime;  for  stubble,  though  it  be 
indled,  yet  it  is  as  soon  extin- 
'  it  be  not  blown  by  a  pertinacious 
fed  with  new  materials.  Add  no 
ocations  to  the  accident,  and  do 
e  this,  and  peace  will  soon  return, 
scontent  will  pass  away  soon,  as 
from  the  collision  of  a  flint :  ever 


no  parva  quidem,  sed  dod  tolennd^ 

JV. 


remembering,  that  discontents  proceeding 
from  daily  little  things,  do  breed  a  secret 
undiscemible  disease,  which  is  more  dan- 
gerous tlian  a  fever  proceeding  from  a  diii- 
cemed  notorious  surfeit 

4.  Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all 
those  things,  which  by  experience  and 
observation  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  each 
other.  They  that  govern  elephants  never 
appear  before  them  in  white ;  and  the  mas- 
ters of  bulls  keep  from  them  all  garments 
of  blood  and  scarlet,  as  knowing  that  they 
will  be  impatient  of  civil  usages  and  dis- 
cipline, when  their  natures  are  provoked  by 
their  proper  antipathies.  The  ancients  in 
their  marital  hieroglyphics  used  to  depict 
Mercury  standing  by  Venus,  to  signify,  that 
by  fair  language  and  sweet  entreaties,  the 
minds  of  each  other  should  be  united ;  and 
hard  by  them,  *'  Suadam  et  Gratias  descrip- 
serunt,"  they  would  have  all  deliciousness 
of  manners,  compliance,  and  mutual  ob- 
servance to  abide.* 

5.  Let  the  husband  and  wife  infinitely 
avoid  a  curious  distinction  of  mine  and 
thine;  for  this  hath  caused  all  the  laws, 
and  all  the  suits,  and  all  the  wars,  in  the 
world ;  let  them,  who  have  but  one  person, 
have  also  but  one  interest  The  husband 
and  wife  are  heirs  to  each  other  (as  Diony- 
sius  Halicarnasseus  relates  from  Romulus) 
if  they  die  without  children ;  but  if  there 
be  children,  the  wife  is  toCs  tioji^v  icrd/uKpo^, 
**  a  partner  in  the  inheritance."  But  during 
their  life,  the  use  and  employment  is  com- 
mon to  both  their  necessities,  and  in  this 
there  is  no  other  difierence  of  right,  but  that 
the  man  hath  the  dispensation  of  all,  and 
may  keep  it  from  his  wife,  just  as  the 
governor  of  a  town  may  keep  it  from  the 
right  owner;  he  hath  the  power,  but  no 
right  to  do  so.  And  when  either  of  them 
begins  to  impropriate,  it  is  like  a  tumour 
in  the  flesh,  it  draws  more  than  its  share ; 
but  what  it  feeds  on,  turns  to  a  bile;  and 
therefore,  the  Romans  forbade  any  dona- 
tions to  be  made  between  man  and  wife, 
because  neither  of  them  could  transfer  a 
new  right  of  those  things,  which  already 
they  had  in  common ;  but  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood only  concerning  the  uses  of  ne- 
cessity and  personal  conveniences;  for  so 
all  may  be  the  woman's,  and  all  may 
be  the  man's,  in  several  regards.  Corvin'js 
dwells  in  a  farm  and  receives  all  its  profits. 


Hujus  enim  rari  8umm\<\\ie  noVkov^ 


Nulla  boni,  quoties  ammo  con\iv\ak  %\kv^rQO 
Pius  aloes  quam  melUaihabel—  1tsti».  ^«x.  ^ 
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and  reaps  and  sows  as  he  please,  and  eats 
of  the  corn  and  drinks  of  the  wine — it  is  his 
own  ;  but  all  that  also  is  his  lord's,  and  for  it 
Corvinus  pays  acknowledgment;  an^  his 
patron  hath  such  powers  and  uses  of  it  as 
arc  proper  to  the  lords ;  and  yet  for  all  this, 
it  may  be  the  king's  too,  to  all  the  pur- 
poses that   he  can  need,  and  is  all  to  be 
accounted  in  the  census  and  for  certain  ser- 
vices and  times  of  danger :  so  are  the  riches 
of  a  family ;  they  are  a  woman's  as  well  as 
a  man's ;  they  are  hers  for  need,  and  hers 
for  ornament,  and  hers  for  modest  delight, 
and  for  the  uses  of  religion  and  prudent 
charity ;  but  the  disposing  them  into  por- 
tions   of  inheritance,    the    assignation    of 
charges   and    governments,  stipends    and 
rewards,   annuities  and  greater  donatives, 
are  the  reserves  of  the  superior  right,  and 
not  to  be  mvaded  by  the  under-possessors. 
But  in  those  things,  where  they  ought  to  be 
common,  if  the  spleen  of  the  belly  swells 
and  draws  into  its  capacity  much  of  that 
which  should  be  spetit  upon  those  parts, 
which   have  an  equal  right  to  be  main- 
tained,— it  is  a  dropsy  or  a  consumption  of 
the  whole,  something  that  is  evil  because 
It  is  unnatural  and  monstrous.    Macarius, 
in  his  thirty-second  Homily,  speaks  fully  in 
this   particular;  a  woman  betrothed  to  a 
man  bears    all    her  portion,  and  with  a 
mighty  love  pours  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  and  says,  ifwv  ov6ev  tx^,  *'  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own ;"  my  goods,  my  por- 
tion, my  body,  and  my  mind,  are  yours. 
No/<9     yap  aatwirta   yCyptfat    tov  ysyQ.fitpi6fi, 
tov    fOMvtWy    trpf  dotof,   tovi  i7<aivovi,  **A11 
that  a  woman  hath,  is  reckoned  to  the  right 
of  her  husband ;  not  her  wealth  and  her 
person  only,  but  her  reputation  and  her 
praise ;"  so  Lucian.*    But  as  the  earth,  the 
mother  of  all  creatures  here  below,  sends 
up  all  its  vapours  and  proper  emissions  at 
the  command  of  the  sun,  and  yet  requires 
them  again  to  refresh  her  own  needs,  and 
they  are  deposited  between  them  both  in 
the  bosom  of  a  cloud,  as  a  common  recepta- 
cle, that  they  may  cool  his  flames,  and  yet 
descend  to  make  her  fruitful;  so  are  the 
proprieties  of  a  wife  to  be  disposed  of  by  her 
lord ;  and  yet  all  are  for  her  provisions,  it 
being  a  part  of  his  need  to  refresh  and  sup- 
ply hers,  and  it  serves  the  interest  of  both 
while  it  serves  the  necessities  of  either. 

These  are  the  dutiesj?f  them  both,  which 
have  common  regards  and  equal  necessities 


and  obligations ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  ^arce 
any  matter  of  duty,  but  it  concerns  them 
both  alike,  and  is  only  distinguished  by 
names,  and    hath  its  variety   by  circum- 
stances and  little  accidents :  and  what  in 
one  is  called  "  love,"  in  the  other  is  called 
"reverence;"    and  what   in  the  wife  is 
"  obedience,"   the   same    in    the  man   is 
"duly."    He  provides,  and  she  dispenses; 
he  gives  commandments,  and  she  rules  by 
them ;  he  rules  by  authority,  and  she  rules 
him  by  love;  she  ought  by  all  means  to 
please  him,  and  he  must  by  no  means  dis- 
please her.    For  as  the  heart  is  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  body,  and  though  it  strikes  to 
one  side  by  the  prerogative  of  nature,  yei 
those  throbs  and  constant  motions  are  feh 
on  the  other  side  also,  and  the  influence  is 
equal  tO|  both:  so  it  is  in  conjugal  duties; 
some  motions  are  to  the  one  side  more  than 
to  the  other,  but  the  interest  is  on  both,  and  ^ 
the  duty  is  equal  in  the  several  instances.    -, 
If  it  be  otherwise,  the  man  enjoys  a  wife  as 
Periander  did  his  dead  Melissa,  by  an  unna- 
tural union,  neither  pleasing  nor  wholly  use- 
less to  all  the  purposes  of  society,  .and  dead  .: 
to  content. 


*Pjn9,tm  Maritaxtt, 


SERMON   XVIII. 

PART   II. 

The  next  inquiry  is  more  particular,  and 
considers  the  power  and  duty  of  the  man ; 
"  Let  every  one  of  you  so  love  his  wife  even 
as  himself;"  she  is  as  himself,  the  man 
hath  power  over  her  as  over  himself,  and 
must  love  her  equally.    A  husband's  power 
over  his  wife  is  paternal  and  friendly,  not 
magisterial  and  despotic.    The  wife  is  in 
"  perpetuatutela,"  under  conduct  and  coun- 
sel ;  for  the  power  a  man  hath,  is  founded 
in  the  understanding,   not  in  the  will  or 
force ;  it  is  not  a  power  of  coercion,  but  a    , 
power  of  advice,  and  that  government  that 
wise  men  have  over  those,  who  are  fit  to  be. 
conducted  by  them :  "  Et  vos  in  manu^  el 
in  tutel&  non  in  servitio  debetis  habere  eas; 
et  malle  patres  vos,  et  viros,  quam  dominoi 
deci,"  said  Valerius  in  Livy;   "husbands 
should  rather  be  fathers  than  lords."    Ho- 
mer adds  more  soft  appellatives  to  the  cha-  |^ 
racter  of  a  husband's  duty ;  ^tatjjp  fuv  yif 
iotl   ttvt^   xai  ttotvujk  fiv^rifiy  iJ8«    xaaiynfrts, 
"  Thou  art  to  be  a  father  and  a  moOier  to 
her,  and  a  brother :"  and  great  reason,  un- 
less the  state  of  marriage  should  be  no  bel> 
\lKT  \!tiatL  vV\ft  condition  of  an  orphan.    For 
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she  that  Is  bound  (o  lea^e  father,  and  mother, 
and  brother  for  thee,  either  is  miserable 
like  a  poor  fatherless  child,  or  else  ought  to 
Snd  all  these,  and  more,  in  thee.  Medea  in 
Buripides  had  cause  to  complain  when  she 
found  it  otherwise. 

Ilarrcov  6*,  Off*  ?(yf '  ffA0^x°'9  *^  yvtafitpf  l^z^h 

Ao^Sciy.  Med. 

Which  St.  Ambrose  •  well  translates :  *'  It 
is  ^d,  when  virgins  are  with  their  own 
money  sold  to  slavery ;  and  that  services  are 
in  better  state  than  marriages ;  for  they  re- 
ceive wages,  but  these  buy  their  fetters,  and 
pay  dear  for  their  loss  of  liberty  ;"  and  there- 
fore the  Romans  expressed  the  man's  power 
over  his  wife  but  by  a  gentle  word :  *'  Nee 
vnro  mulieribus  prsefectus  reponatur,  qui 
apod  Groecos  creari  soiet,  sed  sit  censor  qui 
viros  doceat  moderari  uxoribus ',"  said  Cice- 
ro; "  Let  there  be  no  governor  of  the  woman 
appointed,  but  a  censor  of  manners,  one  to 
tetch  the  men  to  moderate  their  wives,"  that 
is,  fairly  to  induce  them  to  the  measures  of 
their  own  proportions.    It  was  rarely  observ- 
ed of  Philo,  E5  f 6  /wj  fOMU,  fj  yw^  ^  IButxa^ 
ifioi,  a9JU»,  fur  ifiov'  w  yap  ifUK  C^  xtr-fui.  tr^v 
&4^«Tw  iStaxoi,  aXkBt  xai  avfijy  d^n^xo^  avttbv 
xMfXFv^poar*    '*  When  Adam  made  that  fond 
excuse  for  his  folly  in  eating  the  forbidden 
Cmit,  he  said,  'The  woman  thou  ga vest  to 
be  vM  me,  she  gave  me.'    He  says  not, 
'The  woman  which  thou  gavest  to  me,' 
:  no  such  thing ;  she  is  none  of  his  goods, 
Bone  of  his  possessions,  not  to  be  reckon- 
;  cd  amongst    his    servants;    God    did  not 
gire  her  to  him  so ;  but  *  The  woman  thou 
finest  to   be  with  me,'  that  is,  to  be  my 
Jirmer,  the  companion  of  my  joys  and  sor- 
^8,  thou  gavest  her  for  use,  not  for  do- 
^imon.''    The  dominion  of  a  man  over  his 
tife  is  no  other  than  as  the  soul  rules  the 
Wdf ;  for  which  it  takes  a  mighty  care,  and 
lies  it  with  a  delicate  tenderness,  and  cares 
br  it  in  all  contingencies,  and  watches  to 
itep  it  from  all  evils,  and  studies  to  make 
Or  it  iair  provisions,  and  very  often  is  led 
tjr  its  inclinations  and  desires,  and   does 
lerer  contradict  its  appetites,  but  when  they 
ive  evil,  and  then  also  not  without  some 
touble  and  sorrow;  and   its  government 
Bomes  only  to  this,  it  furnishes  the  body 
irith  light  and  understanding,  and  the  body 
iiraishes  the  soul  with  hands  and  feet ;  the 

*  Exhor.  ad  rirg. 


soul  governs,  because  the  body  cannc  t  else 
be  happy,  but  the  government  is  no  other 
than  provision ;  as  a  nurse  governs  a  child, 
when  she  causes  him  to  eat,  and  to  be  warm, 
and  dry,  and  quiet:  and  yet  even  the  veiy 
government  itself  is  divided ;  for  man  and 
wife  in  the  family,  are  as  the  sun  and  moon 
in  the  firmament  of  heaven ;  he  rules  by 
day,  and  she  by  night,  that  is,  in  the  lesser 
and  more  proper  circles  of  her  affairs,  in  the 
conduct  of  domestic  provisions  and  neces- 
sary offices,  and  shines  only  by  his  light, 
and  rules  by  his  authority  ;  and  as  the  moon 
in  opposition  to  the  sun  shines  brightest, 
that  is,  then,  when  she  is  in  her  own  circles 
and  separate  regions ;  so  is  the  authority  of 
the  wife  then  most  conspicuous  when  she 
is  separate  and  in  her  proper  sphere;  in 
"gynaeceo,"  in  the  nursery  and  offices  of 
domestic  employment :  but  when  she  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun  her  brother,  that 
is,  in  that  place  and  employment  in  which 
his  care  and  proper  offices  are  employed,  her 
light  is  not  seen,  her  authority  hath  no 
proper  business ;  but  else  there  is  no  differ- 
ence :  for  they  were  barbarous  people,  among 
whom  wives  were  instead  of  servants,  said 
Spartianus  in  Caracalla ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of 
impotency  and  weakness,  to  force  the  camels 
to  kneel  for  their  load,  because  thou  hast 
not  spirit  and  strength  enough  to  climb ;  to 
make  the  affections  and  evenness  of  a  wife 
bend  by  the  flexures  of  a  servant,  is  a  sign 
the  man  is  not  wise  enough  to  govern  when 
another  stands  by.  So  many  differences  as 
can  be  in  the  appellatives  of  "  dominus  "  and 
"domina,"  governor  and  governess,  lord 
and  lady,  master  and  mistress,  the  same 
difference  there  is  in  the  authority  of  man 
and  woman,  and  no  more ;  **  Si  tu  Caius, 
ego  Caia,"  was  publicly  proclaimed  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  young  man's  house 
when  the  bride  entered  into  his  hands  and 
power  ;  and  the  title  of  **  domina"  in  the 
sense  of  the  civil  law  was  among  the  Ro- 
mans given  to  wives. 

Hi  Dominam  Ditis  thalamo  deducere  adorti, 

said  Virgil  :•  where,  though  Servius  says  it 
was  spoken  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
who  called  the  wife  ^onowov,  "lady,"  or 
"  mistress,"  ye»  it  was  so  amongst  both  the 
nations. 

''  Ac  domus  Dominam  voca,'*  says  Catullus  ;t 
**  Haerebit  Domins  vir  comes  ipseaus,*'  so  Mar- 
tial; 

and  therefore,  although  there  is  ^ust.TSi^^:&>xt% 


*  ^neid.  6. 
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of  subjection  and  obedience  due  from  the 
wife  to  the  husband  (as  I  shall  atler  explain^) 
yet  nothing  of  this  expressed  i|  in  the  man's 
character,  or  in  his  duty ;  he  is  not  com- 
manded to  rule,  nor  instructed  how,  nor 
bidden  to  exact  obedience,  or  to  defend  his 
privilege;  all  his  duty  is  signified  by  love, 
•*  by  nourishing  and  cherishing,"*  by  being 
joined  with  her  in  all  the  unions  of  charity, 
by  "  not  being  bitter  to  her,"t  by  '*  dwelling 
with  her  according  to  knowledge,  giving 
honour  to  her:"}  so  that  it  seems  to  be  with 
husbands,  as  it  is  with  bishops  and  priests, 
to  whom  much  honour  is  due,  but  yet 
so  that  if  they  stand  upon  it,  and  challenge 
it,  they  become  less  honourable:  and  as 
amongst  men  and  women  humility  is  the 
way  to  be  preferred ;  so  it  is  in  husbands, 
they  shall  prevail  by  cession,  by  sweetness 
and  counsel,  and  charity  and  compliance. 
So  that  we  cannot  discourse  of  the  man's 
right,  without  describing  the  measures  of  his 
duty ;  that  therefore  follows  next. 

"Let  him  love  his  wife  even  as  himself:" 
— that  is  his  duty,  and  the  measure  of  it  too; 
which  is  so  plain,  that  if  he  understands  how 
he  treats  himself,  there  needs  nothing  be 
added  concerning  his  demeanour  towards 
her,  save  only  that  we  add  the  particulars, 
in  which  Holy  Scripture  instances  this  gene- 
ral commandment 

M^  ftucpa/ivite.  That  is  the  first  "  Be  not 
bitter  against  her :"  and  this  is  the  least  in- 
dex and  signification  of  love ;  a  civil  man  is 
never  bitter  against  a  friend  or  a  stranger, 
much  less  to  him  that  enters  under  his  roof, 
and  is  secured  by  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
But  a  wife  does  all  that  and  more ;  she  quits 
all  her  interest  for  his  love,  she  gives  him  all 
that  she  can  give,  she  is  as  much  the  same 
person  as  another  can  be  the  same,  who  is 
conjoined  by  love,  and  mystery,  and  religion, 
find  all  that  is  sacred  and  profane. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubites,  ambonim  fcedere  certo 
Consentire  dies,  et  ab  uno  sidere  duci. — Pers. 

They  have  the  same  fortune,  the  same 
family,  the  same  children,  the  same  reli- 
gion, the  same  interest,  "  the  same  flesh," 
*^  erunt  duo  in  carnem  unam ;"  and  there- 
fore this  the  apostle  urges  for  his  firiTtixfxiiviti, 
'^no  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth 
and  cherisheth  it;"  and  he  certainly  is 
strangely  sacrilegious  and  a  violator  of  the 
rights  of  hospitality  and  sanctuary,  who  uses 
her  rudely,  who  is  fled  for  protection,  not 
tfniy  to  bis  bouse,  but  also  to  his  heart  and 


•  Bpbe0.  V.  25,        f  CoL  iii.  19.        X  Pet  m.1. 
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bosom.    A  wbe  man  will  not  wrangle  with 
any  one,  much  less  with  his  dearesi  relative ; 
and  if  it  is  accounted  indecent  to  embrace  in 
public,  it  is  extremely  shameful  to  brawl  in 
public  :  for  the  other  is  in  itself  lawful ;  but 
this  never,  though  it  were  assbted  with  the 
best  circumstances  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Marcus  Aurelius  said,  that  ''a  wise  man 
ought  often  to  admonish  his  wife,  to  reprove 
her  seldom,  but  never  to  lay  his  hands  upon 
her  :"•  "  neque  verberibus  neque  maledictis 
exasperandam  uxorem,"  said  the  doctors  of 
the  Jews;  and   Homer  brings  in  Jupiter 
sometimes  speaking  sharply  to  Juno,  (ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  liberty  and  empire,) 
but  made  a  pause  at  striking  her, 

npcof  17  irtaxffujM,  xai  Oi  ^(kijytjcw  iuwtmA. 

Iliad.  0'. 

And  the  ancients  used  to  sacrifice  to  Judo 
yofu^Xio;,  or  "  the  president  of  marriage," 
without  gall;  and  St  Basil  observes  and 
urges  it,  by  way  of  upbraiding  quarreUing 
husbands ;  "  Etiam  vipera  virus  ob  nuptia- 
rum  venerationem  evomit,"  **The  viper  casts 
all  his  poison  when  he  marries  his  female; 
''  Tu  duritiam  animi,  tu  feritatem,  tu  cnideli- 
tatem  ob  unionis  reverentiam  non  deponisl^t 
He  is  worse  than  a  viper,  who  for  the  reve- 
rence of  this  sacred  union  will  not  abstain 
from  such  a  poisonous  bitterness  ;  and  how 
shall  he  embrace  that  person  whom  he  hath 
smitten  reproachfully ;  for  those  kindnesses 
are  indecent  which  the  fighting-man  pays 
unto  his  wife.  St.  Chrysostom  preaching 
earnestly  against  this  barbarous  inhumanity 
of  striking  the  wife,  or  reviling  her  with 
evil  language,  says,  it  is  as  if  a  king  should 
beat  his  viceroy  and  use  him  like  a  dog; 
from  whom  most  of  that  reverence  and 
majesty  must  needs  depart,  which  he  first 
put  upon  him,  and  the  subjects  shall  pay 
him  less  duty,  how  much  his  prince  hath 
treated  him  with  less  civility ;  but  the  loss 
redounds  to  himself;  and  the  government 
of  the  whole  family  shall  be  disordered,  if 
blows  be  laid  upon  that  shoulder  which  to- 
gether with  the  other  ought  to  bear  nothing 
but  the  cares  and  the  issues  of  a  prudent 
government.    And  it  is  observable,  that  m 

*  Ah  lapis  est  femimque,  suom  quicunqne  poet 
lam 

Verberal :  e  ccbIo  deripit  ille  Deos. 
Sit  siatise  membris  tcnucm  praescindere  vettem . 

Sit  satis  ornatus  dissoluissc  coma> : 
Sit  lacrymas  movisse  satis ;  quater  ille  beatas. 

Quo  tenera  irato  flere  puella  potest. 
Sed  manibus  qui  ssevus  erit,  scutumqae  radenqv* 

1ft  cet^i,  el  miii  sit  prociil  a  Venere.— TiiuL*- 
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man  ever  did  this  rudeness  for  a  yirtuous 
end ;  it  is  an  incompetent  iostrument^  ana 
may  proceed  from  wrath  and  folly,  but  can 
Dererend  in  yirtue  and  the  unions  of  a  pru- 
dent and  fair  society.  "  Qiuod  si  verberave- 
m,  exasperabis  morbum  '*  (saith  St  Chry- 
Bostom):  "asperitaa  eniu  mansuetudine, 
Don  ali4  aSperitate,  dissolvitur ;"  "If  you 
strike,  you  exasperate  the  wound,"  and  (like 
Cato  atUtica  in  his  despair)  tear  the  wounds 
in  pieces;  and  yet  he  that  did  so  ill  to  him- 
self whom  he  loved  well,  he  loved  not  wo- 
men tenderly,  and  yet  would  never  strike; 
and  if  the  man  cannot  endure  her  talking, 
how  can  she  endure  his  striking?  But  this 
caution  contains  a  duty  in  it  which  none 
preyaricates,  but  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
fools  and  bedlams,  whose  kindness  is  a  curse, 
whose  gOTemment  is  by  chance  and  violence, 
and  their  families  are  herds  of  talking  cattle. 

Sic  altemos  reficit  curmis 
Altemos  Amor,  sic  astrigeris 
BeUam  discora  exalat  oris. 
Hac  Concordia  temperat  aequia 
Elementa  modis,  ut  pugnaniia 
Vicibua  cedant  humida  siccis, 
JoDgaotque  fidem  frigora  flammis. 

The  marital  love  is  infinitely  removed 
from  ail  possibility  of  such  rudenesses :  it  is  a 
thing  pure  as  light,  sacred  as  a  temple,  last- 
ing as  the  world ;  '*  Amicitia,  quae  desinere 
potuit,  nunquam  vera  fuit,"  said  one; 
*'That  love,  that  can  cease,  was  never  true :" 
it  is  ofiOM,  so  Moses  called  it ;  it  is  cvyoca,  so 
St  Paul;  it  is  fo^tj^^  so  Homer;  it  is 
tOo^potftfr^,  so  Plutarch ;  that  is,  it  contains 
in  it  all  "sweetness,"  and  all  "society," 
and  "felicity,"  and  all  "  prudence,"  and  all 
"  wisdom."  For  there  is  nothing  can  please 
a  man  without  love ;  and  if  a  man  be  weary 
of  the  wise  discourses  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
the  innocency  of  an  even  and  a  private  for- 
tune, or  hates  peace  or  a  fniitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the 
choicest  flowers  of  paradise ;  "  for  nothing 
can  sweeten  felicity  itself,  but  love;*  but 
when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then  the  breasts 
of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings 
upon  the  hill  of  Hermon,  her  eyes  are  fair 
as  the  light  of  heaven,  she  is  a  fountain  seal- 
ed, and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and  ease 
bis  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrow  down  upon  her 
kp,  and  can  retire  home  as  to  his  sanctuary 
ai^  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness 
and  chaste  refreshments.    No  man  can  tell 

*  Felices  ter  et  amplius, 
QiuM  irropta  tenet  copola,  nee  malis 
DiTalwM  ^aerimoniis, 
Sapremftoidits  solvet  amordlas.— HosiiT.  On.  | 


but  he  that  loves  his  children,  how  raanv 
delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance 
in  the  pretty  conversation  of  those  dear 
pledges;  their  childishness,  their  stammer- 
ing, their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their 
imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many 
little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him 
that  delights  in  their  persons  and  society; 
but  he  that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children, 
feeds  a  lioness  at  home,  and  broods  a  nest 
of  sorrows ;  and  blessing  itself  cannot  make 
him  happy ;  so  that  all  the  commandments 
of  Grod  enjoining  a  man  to  "love  his  wife," 
are  nothing  but  so  many  necessities  and  ca- 
pacities of  joy.  "  She  that  is  loved  is  safe, 
and  he  that  loves  is  joyful."  Love  is  a 
union  of  all  things  excellent;  it  contaii^s  in 
it  proportion  and  satisfaction,  and  rest  and 
confidence;  and  I  wish  that  this  were  so 
much  proceeded  in,  that  the  heathens  them- 
selves could  not  go  beyond  us  in  this  virtue, 
and  its  proper  and  its  appendant  happiness. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  chose  to  die  for  the  safety 
of  his  wife;  and  yet  methinks  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  do  so  should  be  no  hard  thing ;  for 
many  servants  will  die  for  their  masters,  and 
many  gentlemen  will  die  for  their  friend; 
but  the  examples  are  not  so  many  of  those 
that  are  ready  to  do  it  for  their  dearest  rela- 
tives, and  yet  some  there  have  been.  Bap- 
tista  Fregosa  telb  of  a  Neapolitan,  that  gave 
himself  a  slave  to  the  Moors  that  he  might 
follow  his  wife ;  and  Dominicus  Catalusius, 
the  prince  of  Lesbos,  kept  company  with  his 
lady  when  she  was  a  leper :  and  these  are 
greater  things  than  to  die. 

But  the  cases  in  which  this  can  be  re- 
quired are  so  rare  and  contingent,  that  Holy 
Scripture  instances  not  the  duty  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  but  it  contains  in  it,  that  the  hus- 
band should  nourish  and  cherish  her,  that 
he  should  refresh  her  sorrows  and  entice 
her  fears  into  confidence  and  pretty  arts  of 
rest;  for  even  the  fig  trees  that  grew  in 
paradise  had  sharp- pointed  leaves,  and 
harshnesses  fit  to  mortify  the  too-forward 
lusting  after  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit 
But  it  will  concern  the  prudence  of  the 
husband's  love  to  make  the  cares  and  evils 
as  simple  and  easy  as  he  can,  by  doubling 
the  joys  and  acts  of  a  careful  friendship, 
by  tolerating  her  infirmities/  (because  by 
so  doing,  he  either  cures  her,  or  makes 
himself  better,)   by  fairly  expounding  all 

*  Uzoris  vitium  tollas  opus  est,  ant  feras ; 
Qui  tollit  vitium,  uzorem  commodiusculam  sibt 

prsBStat ; 
Qod  fert,  aeae  me\k»em  {«idtr-N  kasio. 
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the  little  traverses  of  society  and  communi- 
cation, "  by  taking  every  thing  by  the  right 
handle,"  as  Plutarch's  expression  is;  for 
there  is  nothing  but  may  be  misinterpreted, 
and  yet  if  it  be  capable  of  a  fair  construc- 
tion, it  is  the  office  of  love  to  make  it 


— — — Eu  Xsytiv 

d^,  fit  Mf  tt>  >^^t  ATP^  ^oxtlv,  xqat  fi^  ^YQ- 

— — — KaxytovHv, 

*Ay  t^  {tworft  Ttpoi  ^a^  jkImli;  >iytw.    EuRIP. 

Love  will  account  that  to  be  well  said, 
which,  it  may  be,  was  not  so  intended;  and 
then  it  may  cause  it  to  be  so  another  time. 

3.  Hither  also  is  to  be  referred  that  he 
secure  the  interest  of  her  virtue  and  felicity 
by  a  fair  example ;  for  a  wife  to  a  husband 
is  a  line  or  superficies,  it  hath  dimensions 
of  its  own,  but  no  motion  or  proper  affec- 
tions ;  but  commonly  puts  on  such  images 
of  virtues  or  vices  as  are  presented  to  her 
by  her  husband's  idea;  and  if  thou  beest 
vicious,  complain  not  that  she  is  infected 
that  lies  in  thy  bosom ;  the  interest  of  whose 
loves  ties  her  to  transcribe  thy  copy,  and 
write  after  the  characters  of  thy  manners. 
Paris  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  Helena 
was  an  adulteress,  and  she  added  covetous- 
ncss  upon  her  own  account  But  Ulysses 
was  a  prudent  man,  and  a  wary  counsellor, 
sober  and  severe ;  and  he  efformed  his  wife 
into  such  imagery  as  he  desired ;  and  she 
was  chaste  as  the  snows  upon  the  moun- 
tains, diligent  as  the  fatal  sisters,  always 
busy,  and  always  faithful;  '/tJ^aaof  fiiv  o^yr^v, 
Zftpa-  5'  ilx^v  ifrfdfriv,  "  she  had  a  lazy  tongue, 
and  a  busy  hand." 

4.  Above  all  the  instances  of  love  let  him 
preserve  towards  her  an  inviolate  faith,  and 
an  unspotted  chastity  ;*  for  this  is  the  mar- 
riage ring,  it  ties  two  hearts  by  an  eternal 
band ;  it  is  like  the  cherubim's  flaming 
sword,  set  for  the  guard  of  paradise;  he 
that  passes  into  that  garden,  now  that  it  is 
immured  by  Christ  and  the  church,  enters 
into  the  shades  of  death.  No  man  mus( 
touch  the  forbidden  tree,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  which  is  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge and  life.  Chastity  is  the  security  of 
.ove,  and  preserves  all  the  mysteriousness 
like  the  secrets  of  a  temple.  Under  this 
lock  is  deposited  security  of  families,  the 
union  of  affections,  the  repairer  of  acci- 
dental breaches. 


'Km  <s^*  axpcra  vsCxia  Xverca' 


£^$  ivvriv  avi(KUfu  ofuadi^vaA  fiXotfjtt.      Iliad.  { 


*  KaJ  dn6Knf9  ^Hfwn  tit  >t^or. 


This  is  a  grace  that  is  shut  up  and  secured 
by  all  arts  of  heaven,  and  the  defence  of 
laws,  the  locks  and  bars  of  modesty,  by 
honour  and  reputation,  by  fear  and  shame, 
by  interest  and  high  regsCrds ;  and  that  can- 
tract  that  is  intended  to  be  for  ever,  is  ye 
dissolved,  and  broken  by  the  violation  of 
this;  nothing  but  death  can  do  so  muca 
evil  to  the  holy  rites  of  marriage,  as  un- 
chastity  and  breach  of  faith  can.  The 
shepherd  Cratis  falling  in  love  with  a  she- 
goat,  had  his  brains  beaten  out  with  a  buck 
as  he  lay  asleep ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
Romans,  a  man  might  kill  his  daughter  or 
his  wife,  if  he  surprised  her  in  the  breach 
of  her  holy  vows,  which  are  as  sacred  as 
the  threads  of  life,  secret  as  the  privacies  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  holy  as  the  society  of 
angels.  ''  Nulls  sunt  inimicitiae  nisi  amorii 
acerbae;"  and  God  that  commanded  us  to 
forgive  our  enemies,  left  it  in  our  choice, 
and  hath  not  commanded  us  to  forgive  an 
adulterous  husband  or  a  wife;  but  the  of- 
fended party's  displeasure  may  pass  into  an 
eternal  separation  of  society  and  friendship. 
Now  in  this  grace  it  is  fit  that  the  wisdom 
and  severity  of  the  man  should  hold  forth  a 
pure  taper,  that  his  wife  may,  by  seeing  the 
beauties  and  transparency  of  that  crystal, 
dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  the  light  of 
so  pure  reflections ;  it  is  certain  he  will  ex* 
pect  from  the  modesty  and  retirement,  from 
the  passive  nature  and  colder  temper,  from 
the  humility  and  fear,  from  the  honour  and 
love,  of  his  wife,  that  she  be  pure  as  the 
eye  of  heaven :  and  therefore  it  is  but  rea- 
son that  the  wisdom  and  nobleness,  the  love 
and  confidence,  the  strength  and  severity, 
of  the  man,  should  be  as  holy  and  certain 
in  this  grace,  as  he  is  a  severe  exacter  of 
it  at  her  hands,  who  can  more  easily  be 
tempted  by  another,  and  less  by  herself. 

These  are  the  little  lines  of  a  man's  duty, 
which,  like  threads  of  light  froili  the  body 
of  the  sun,  do  clearly  describe  all  tlie  re- 
gions of  his  proper  obligations.  Now  con- 
cerning the  woman's  duty,  although  it 
consists  in  doing  whatsoever  her  husband 
commands,  and  so  receives  measures  fron 
the  rules  of  his  government,  yet  there  are 
also  some  lines  of  life  depicted  upon  her 
hands,  by  whicii  she  may  read  and  know 
how  to  proportion  out  her  duty  to  her  hus- 
band. 

1.  The  first  is  obedience ;  which,  because 
it  is  no  where  enjoined  that  the  man  should 
exact  of  her,  but  often  commanded  to  her 
I  to  p^Y,  ^ivea  demonstration  that  it  is  a  to 
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hmtar}  cession  that  is  required;  such  a 
cession  as  must  be  without  coercion  and 
violence  on  his  part,  but  upon  fair  induce- 
ments^  and  reasonableness  in  the  thing,  and 
out  of  love  and  honour  on  her  part  When 
God  commands  us  to  love  him,  he  means 
we  should  obey  him ;  *'  This  is  love,  that 
fe  keep  my  commandments ;"  and  "  if  ye 
bre  me  "  (saith  oyr  Lord)  ''  keep  my  com- 
mandments:" now  as  Christ  is  to  the 
church,  so  is  man  to  the  wife :  and  there- 
lore  obedience  is  the  best  instance  of  her 
bve ;  for  it  proclaims  her  Submission,  her 
tmmility,  her  opinion  of  his  wisdom,  his 
pre-eminence  in  the  family,  the  right  of  his 
privilege,  and  the  injunction  imposed  by 
Giod  upon  her  sex,  that  although  in  sorrow 
(he  bring  forth  children,  yet  with  love  and 
:hoice  she  should  obey.  The  man's  au- 
iiority  is  love,  and  the  woman's  love  is 
obedience ;  and  it  was  not  rightly  observed 
}f  him  that  said,  when  the  woman  fell, 
"  God  made  her  timorous,  that  she  might 
»  ruled,"  apt  and  easy  to  obey;  for  this 
)bedienoe  is  no  way  founded  in  fear,  but  in 
ove  and  reverence.  '' Receptee  reverentiae 
est,  si  mulier  viro  subsit,"  said  the  law;* 
imless  also  that  we  will  add,  that  it  is  an 
effect  of  that  modesty  which  like  rubies 
idoms  the  necks  and  cheeks  of  women. 
"Pudicitia  est,  pater,  eos  magnificare,  qui 
009  socias  sumpserunt  sibi,"t  said  the 
maiden  in  the  comedy :  ''  it  is  modesty  to 
advance  and  highly  to  honour  them,  who 
have  honoured  us  by  making  us  to  be  the 
companions  "  of  their  dearest  excellencies ; 
for  the  woman,  that  went  before  the  man 
in  the  way  of  death,  is  commanded  to  follow 
him  in  the  way  of  love ;  and  that  makes  the 
society  to  be  perfect,  and  the  union  profit- 
able, and  the  harmony  complete. 

Inferior  matrona  sue  sit,  Sexte,  marito ; 
Non  aliter  fiierint  fcBmina  virque  pares. 

Mabt. 

For  then  the  soul  and  body  make  a  perfect 
Qttn,  when  the  soul  commands  wisely,  or 
mles  lovingly,  and  cares  profitably,  and  pro- 
rides  plentifully,  and  conducts  charitably  that 
body  which  is  its  partner,  and  yet  the  inferior. 
But  if  the  body  shall  give  laws,  and,  by  the 
tiolence  of  the  appetite,  first  abuse  the  un- 
demanding, and  then  possess  the  superior 
portion  of  the  will  and  choice,  the  body  and 
soul  are  not  apt  company,  and  the  man  is  a 
fool,  and  miserable.    If  the  soul  rules  not,  it 

*  C.  alia  D.  se.  iut.  Matrim. 
t  Plantus  in  Sticho. 
18 


cannot  be  a  companion;  either  it  must  govern, 
or  be  a  slave ;  never  was  king  deposed  and 
suffered  to  live  in  the  state  of  peerage  and 
equal  honour,  but  made  a  prisoner,  or  put 
to  death ;  and  those  women,  that  had  rathel 
lead  the  blind  than  follow  prudent  guides, 
rule  fools  and  easy  men  than  obey  the 
powerful  and  wise,  never  made  a  good  so- 
ciety in  a  house :  a  wife  never  can  become 
equal  but  by  obeying;  but  so  her  power, 
while  it  is  in  minority,  makes  up  the  au- 
thority of  the  man  integral,  and  becomes 
one  government,  as  themselves  are  one  man. 
''Male  and  female  created  he  them,  and 
called  their  name  Adam,"  saith  the  Holy 
Scripture;*  they  are  but  one:  and  there- 
fore, the  several  parts  of  this  one  man  must 
stand  in  the  place  where  God  appointed, 
that  the  lower  parts  may  do  their  office  in 
their  own  station,  and  promote  the  common 
interest  of  the  whole.  A  ruling  woman  is 
intolerable. 

Faciunt  graviora  coacttc 

Imperio  sexus.  Juvenal. 

But  that  is  not  all ;  for  she  is  miserable  too . 
for, 

Ta  Bivtefttla  t^  ywaixa  ^n  TJysiv, 

Stob. 

It  is  a  sad  calamity  for  a  woman  to  lie 
joined  to  a  fool  or  a  weak  person ;  it  is  like 
a  guard  of  geese  to  keep  the  capitol ;  or  as 
if  a  flock  of  sheep  should  read  grave  lec- 
tures to  their  shepherd,  and  give  him  orders 
where  he  shall  conduct  them  to  pasture. 
*'0  vere  Phrygiae,  neque  enim  Phryges:" 
it  is  a  curse  that  God  threatened  sinning 
persons^  "Devoratum  est  robur  eorum, 
facti  sunt  quasi  mulieres.  Effoeminati  do- 
mipabuntur  eis  ;"t  "  to  be  ruled  by  weaker 
people ;"  dcnjyav  yivia^ai  Ttofo^poMnWof  6fOrt6 
f  ouat  "  ^0  hvLYe  a  fool  to  one's  master,"  is 
the  fate  of  miserable  and  unblessed  people : 
and  the  wife  can  be  no  ways  happy,  unless 
she  be  governed  by  a  prudent  lord,  whose 
commands  are  sober  counsels,  whose  au- 
thority is  paternal,  whose  orders  are  provi- 
sions, and  whose  sentences  are  charity. 

But  now  concerning  the  measures  and 
limits  of  this  obedience,  we  can  best  take 
accounts  from  Scripture :  h  9t<wti,  saith  the 
apostle,  "in  all  things;"}  "ut  Domino," 
as  to  the  Lord  ;"  and  that  Is  large  enough ; 
''as  unto  a  lord,"  "ut  smciUa  domino;" 


•  Gen.  V.  2. 
I  Arist.  Flut. 
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80  St  Jerome  understands  it,  who  neither 
was  a  friend  to  the  sex,  nor  to  marriage ; 
but  his  mistake  is  soon  confuted  by  the  text ; 
it  is  not  "  ut  dominis,"  be  subject  to  your 
husbands  *'  as  unto  lords,"  but  i^  t^  Kvp&9, 
that  is,  "  in  all  religion,"  in  reverence  and 
in  love;  in  duly  and  zeal,  m  faitb  and  know- 
ledge; or  else  J)j  t^  Kvpt^  may  signify, 
*'  wives  be  subject  to  your  husbands ;  but  yet 
80,  that  at  the  same  time  ye  be  subject  to  the 
Lordy  For  that  is  the  measure  of  iv  nxurti, 
*'  in  all  things  ;"  and  it  is  more  plain  in  the 
parallel  place,  w;  av^sv  iv  Ki>puf>,  '^  as  it  is 
fit  in  the  Lord  :"*  religion  must  be  the 
measure  of  your  obedience  and  subjection  : 
•'intra  Umites  disciplinae :"  so  Teriullian 
expresses  it  Ildrta  fuv  f 9  di/5pt  jtei^fuvij, 
C^  firfifVi  axo*^o(  ixilvov,  rtpaia*  rtofi,  rtX^  6<sa 
tlf  &fis^v  xai  ero4>uu'  ^wJ^i^iw  vofu^cfot*  SO  Cle- 
mens Alex.t  "  In  all  things  let  the  wife  be 
subject  to  the  husband,  so  as  to  do  nothing 
against  his  will ;  those  only  things  excepted, 
in  which  he  is  impious  or  refractory  in 
things  pertaining  to  wisdom  and  piety." 

But  in  this  also  there  is  some  peculiar 
caution.  For  although  in  those  things 
which  are  of  the  necessary  parts  of  faith 
and  holy  life,  the  woman  is  only  subject  to 
Christy  who  only  is  and  can  be  Lord  of  con- 
sciences, and  commands  alone  where  the 
con8c»ence  is  instructed  and  convinced  :  yet 
as  it  is  part  of  the  man's  office  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  a  prophet,  and  a  guide,  and  a 
master ;  so  also  it  will  relate  very  much  to 
the  demonstration  of  their  affections  to  obey 
his  counsels,  to  imitate  his  virtues,  to  be 
directed  by  his  wisdom,  to  have  her  persua- 
sion measured  by -the  lines  of  his  excellent 
religion  :  ov;^;  r^'tov  hk  Sffivhv  axovaoji,  ya^^ijf 

xai-  6i8daxaXoi  tCjv  xaXkia'tuv  xai  ^totdtuA'. 
"  It  were  hugely  decent,"  saith  Plutarch, 
''that  the  wife  should  acknowledge  her 
husband  for  her  teacher  and  her  guide;" 
for  then  when  she  is  what  he  please  to 
efform  her,  he  hath  no  cause  to  complain 
if  she  be  no  better :  ta  is  tocavra  fld^^fMta 


ftpMtov  ai^oti^6i>  twr  a/tofUav  ta^  yiwcuxof ; 


(< 


his 


precept  and  wise  counsels  can  draw  her  off 
from  vanities;"  and,  as  he  said  of  geometry, 
that,  if  she  be  skilled  in  that,  she  will  not 
easily  be  a  gamester  or  a  dancer,  may  per- 
fectly be  said  of  religion.  If  she  suffers 
herself  to  be  guided  by  his  counsel,  and 
efformed  by  his  religion;  either  he  is  an  ill 
master  in  his  religion,  or  he  may  secure  in 


•  Col.  iu.  18. 


t  Stromat.  7. 


her  and  for  his  advantage  an  excellent  vir- 
tue. And  although  in  matters  of  religion 
the  husband  hath  no  empire  and  command, 
yet  if  there  be  a  place  left  to  persuade,  and 
entreat,  and  induce  by  arguments,  there  is 
not  in  a  family  a  greater  endearment  ot 
affections  than  the  unity  of  religion :  and 
anciently  "  it  was  not  permitted  to  a  wo* 
man  to  have  a  religion  by  herself  :^  "  Elos- 
dem  quos  maritus,  ndsse  Deos  et  eolere 
solos  uxor  debet,"  said  Plutarch.  And  the 
rites  which  a  woman  performs  severally 
from  her  husband,  are  not  pleasing  to  God; 
and  therefore  Pomponia  Grscina,  because 
she  entertained  a  stranger  religion,  was  per- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  her  huslund 
Plantius:  and  this  whole  affair  is  no 
stranger  to  Christianity,  for  the  Christian 
woman  was  not  suffered  to  marry  an  un- 
believing man ;  and  although  this  is  not  to 
be  extended  to  different  opinions  within  the 
limits  of  the  common  faith :  yet  thus  much 
advantage  is  won  or  lost  by  it;  that  the 
compliance  of  the  wife,  and  submission  of 
her  understanding  to  the  better  rule  of  her 
husband  in  matters  of  religion,  will  help 
very  much  to  warrant  her,  though  she 
should  be  mispersuaded  in  a  matter  iess 
necessary;  yet  nothing  can  warrant  her  in 
her  separate  rites  and  manners  of  worship- 
pings, but  an  invincible  necessity  of  con- 
science, and  a  curious  infallible  truth :  and 
if  she  be  deceived  alone,  she  hath  no  ex- 
cuse ;  if  with  him,  she  hath  much  pity,  and 
some  degrees  of  warranty  under  the  protec- 
tion of  humility,  and  duty,  and  dear  affec« 
dons  ;  and  she  will  find  that  is  part  of  her 
privilege  and  right  to  partake  of  the  myste- 
ries and  blessings  of  her  husband's  religion. 

avipi  aeou'uvdy  aatdvtuv  cZku,  x^f^<^  «  sa» 
cf pwi/,  said  Romulus :  ''A  woman  by  the  holy 
laws  hath  right  to  partake  of  her  husband's 
goods,  and  her  husband's  sacrifices,  and 
holy  things."  Where  there  is  a  schism  in 
one  bed,  there  is  nursery  of  temptations, 
and  love  is  persecuted  and  in  perpetual 
danger  to  be  destroyed;  there  dwell  jea- 
lousies, and  divided  interests,  and  differing 
opinions,  and  continual  disputes,*  and  we 
cannot  love  them  so  well,  whom  we  believe 
to  be  less  beloved  of  God;  and  it  is  ill 
uniting  with  a  person,  concerning  whom 


•Quia  deditus  autem 


Usque  adeo  est  ut  non  iUam,  quam  laudibuf 
effert, 
Horreat,  ioqae  diem  septenis  oderit  horis  f — 

Jmr.  Sat6L 
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my  persuasion  tells  me,  that  he  is  like  to 
lire  in  hell  to  eternal  ages. 

2.  The  next  line  of  the  woman's  duty  is 
compliance,  which  St  Peter  calls  '*  the  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart,  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,'^*  and  to  it  he  op- 
poses "the  outward  and  pompous  orna- 
ment of  the  body  ;''  concerning  which,  as 
there  can  be  no  particular  measure  set  down 
to  all  persons,  but  the  proportions  were  to 
be  measured  by  the  customs  of  wise  peo- 
ple, the  quality  of  the  woman,  and  the 
desires  of  the  man ;  yet  it  is  to  be  limited  by 
Christian  modesty,  and  the  usages  of  the 
more  ezceUent  and  serere  matrons.  Menan- 
der  in  the  comedy  brings  in  a  man  turn- 
ing his  wife  from  his  house,  because  she 
stuned  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then 
die  beauty. 

Tqr  ffM^poir*  oi  6»  toi  t^z^  iiwdai  rtotuv. 

Cjleric. 
t 
A  wise  woman  should  not  paint  A  stu- 
dious gallantry  in  clothes  cannot  make  a 
wise  man  lore  his  wife  the  better .f  Et^  tovf 
tfrnfiahvi  Tspfn^tfi*,  o^  tl^  thv  |3c^,  said  the 
comedy;  '*Such  gaieties  are  fit  for  trage- 
dies, but  not  for  the  uses  of  life :"  **  Decor 
occultus,  et  tecta  venustas,"  that  is  the 
Christian  woman's  fineness :  *'  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,"  sweetness  of  manners, 
humble  comportment,  fair  interpretation 
of  all  addresses,  ready  compliances,  high 
opinion  of  him  and  mean  of  herself4 

*&  xouf^  XvHfji  ffiov^  t'  Ixff^  f«fHK»  *'  To 
partake  secretly,  and  in  her  heart,  of  all  his 
joys  and  sorrows,"  to  believe  him  comely 
and  faiT,{  though  the  sun  hath  drawn  a 
cypiess  over  him ;  for  as  marriages  are  not 
Is  be  contracted  by  the  hands  and  eyes,  but 
with  reason  and  the  hearts ;  so  are  these  judg- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  mind,  not  by  the 
:  and  diamonds  cannot  make  the  wo- 
virtuous,  nor  him  to  value  her  who 
her  put  them  off  then,  when  charity 
■ad  modesty  are  her  brightest  ornaments. 

•  1  Pet  iiL  4. 

t  Quid  jurat  omato  procedere,  vitta,  capillo, 
Teque  peregrinia  vendere  muneribus, 

Natnro  decua,  mercato  perdere  cuitu, 
Nee  ainere  in  propriia  membra  nitere  bonis  f 

Fropkrt.  I.  1.  el.  1. 

X  Malo  Venoainam,  quam  te,  Cornelia  mater 
Gncchomm,  si  cam  magnis  virtutibus  afTera 
GiBodesdpercilium,  etnumeraain  dote  triumphoa. 

JuvEN.  Sat.  6. 

%  TJfShrat  /uiv  >4  touO'  ^^X^'  *^^  ^f*9P^9t    n 

A  ^  9d'mXfMk  T»  ufmu  %rth  d^Xft  yovc. 


Od  xoafuo^f  oine,  m  t^/toy,  3AX'  ixocfua 

And,  indeed,  those  husbands  that  are  pleasei 
with  indecent  gaieties  of  their  wives,  are 
like  fishes  taken  with  ointments  and  intoxi- 
cating baits,  apt  and  easy  for  sport  ano 
mockery,  but  useless  for  food ;  and  when 
Circe  had  turned  Ulysses'  companions  into 
hogs  and  monkeys,  by  pleasures  and  t\\e 
enchantments  of  her  bravery  and  luxury, 
they  were  no  longer  useful  to  her,  she  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  them;  but  on  wise 
Ulysses  she  was  continually  enamoured. 
Indeed,  the  outward  ornament  is  fit  to  take 
fools,  but  they  are  not  worth  the  taking; 
but  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband,  must 
entice  him  to  an  eternal  deamess  by  the  veil 
of  modesty  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity, 
the  ornament  of  meekness  and  the  jewels  of 
faith  and  charity;  she  must  have  no  fucus 
but  blushings,  her  brightness  must  be 
purity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about 
with  sweetnesses  and  friendship,  and  she 
shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  de- 
sired when  she  dies.    If  not. 


Her  grave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and 
dishonour,  and  her  memory  shall  be  worse 
after  she  is  dead :  "  after  she  is  dead ;"  for 
that  will  be  the  end  of  all  merry  meetings  ; 
and  I  choose  this  to  be  the  last  advice  to 
botS. 

3.  "  Remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for 
they  are  many;"  the  joys  of  the  bridal 
chambers  are  quickly  passed,  and  the  re* 
maining  portion  of  the  state  is  a  dull  pro- 
gress, without  variety  of  joys,  but  not 
without  the  change  of  sorrows;  but  that 
portion  that  shall  enter  into  the  grave,  must 
be  eternal.  It  is  fit  that  I  should  infuse  a 
bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festival  goblet,  and, 
after  the  Egyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead 
man's  bones  at  a  feast ;  I  will  only  show  it, 
and  take  it  away  again;  it  will  make  the 
wine  bitter,  but  wholesome.  But  those  mar* 
ried  pairs  that  live,  as  remembering  that 
they  must  part  again,  and  give  an  account 
how  they  treat  themselves  and  eacn  other, 
shall,  at  that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted 
to  glorious  espousals ;  and  when  they  shall 
live  again,  be  married  to  their  Lord,  and 
partake  of  his  glories,  with  Abraham  and 
Joseph,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  all  the 
married  saints. 
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*  Brukck. 

''AH  those  things  that  now  please  us 
shall  pass  from  us^  or  we  from  them ;  but 
those  things  that  concern  the  other  life,  are 
permanent  as  the  numbers  of  eternity ;  and 
although  at  the  resurrection  there  shall  be  no 
relation  of  husband  and  wife^  and  no  mar- 
riag«£hall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb;  yet  then  shall  be  remembered 
how  men  and  women  passed  through  this 
state  which  is  a  type  of  that,  and  from 
this  sacramental  union  all  holy  pairs  shall 
pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal^  where  love 
shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown 
their  heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom 
of  Jesus,  and  in  the  heart  of  God  to  eternal 
ages.    Amen. 


SERMON   XIX. 

APPLES  OF  SODOM;  OB,  THE  FRUITS  OF  SIN. 

PART.  I. 

What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  thingi  whereof  ye 
are  now  ashamed  f  For  the  end  of  those  things 
is  death. — Romans  vi.  21. 

The  son  of  Sirach  did  prudently  advise 
concerning  making  judgments  of  the  felicity 
or  infelicity  of  men ;  **  Judge  none  blessed 
before  his  death  ;  for  a  man  shall  be  known 
in  his  children."*  Same  men  raise  their 
fortunes  from  a  cottage  to  the  chairs  of 
princes,  from  a  sheepcote  to  a  throne,  and 
dwell  in  the  circles  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
lap  of  prosperity ;  their  wishes  and  success 
dwell  under  the  same  roof,  and  Providence 
brings  all  events  into  their  design,  and  ties 
both  ends  together  with  prosperous  suc- 
cesses ;  and  even  the  little  oonspersions  and 
intertextures  of  evil  accidents  in  their  lives, 
are  but  like  a  feigned  note  of  music,  by  an 
artificial  discord  making  the  ear  covetous, 
and  then  pleased  with  the  harmony  into 
which  the  appetite  was  enticed  by  passion, 
and  a  pretty  restraint ;  and  variety  does  but 
adorn  prosperity,  and  make  it  of  a  sweeter 
relish,  and  of  more  advantages ;  and  some 
of  these  men  descend  into  their  graves  with- 
out a  change  of  fortune. 

Eripitur  persona,  manet  res. 

^  EcduB,  zi.  28. 


Indeed,  they  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the 
estate,  but  that  remains  unrifled,  and  de- 
scends upon  their  heir,  and  all  is  well  till 
the  next  generation ;  but  if  the  evil  of  his 
death,  and  the  change  of  his  present  pros- 
perity, for  an  intolerable  danger  of  an  un- 
certain eternity,  does  not  sour  his  full  cha- 
lice; yet  if  his  children  prove  vicious  or 
degenerous,   cursed  or  unprosperous,  we 
account  the  man  miserable,  and  ^is  grave 
to  be  strewed  with  sorrows  and  dishonours. 
The  wise  %nd  valiant  Chabrias  grew  misera- 
ble by  the  folly  of  his  son  Ctesippus ;  and 
the  reputation  of  brave  Germanicus  began 
to  be  ashamed,  when  the   base  Caligula 
entered  upon  his  scene  of  dishonourable 
crime.    Commodus,  the  wanton  and  femi- 
nine son  of  wise  Antoninus,  gave  a  check 
to  the  great  name  of  his  father ;  and  when 
the  son  of  Hortensius  Corbio  was  prosti- 
tute, and  the  heir  of  Q,.  Fabius  Maximas 
was  disinherited  by  the  sentence  of  the  city 
prsetor,  as  being  unworthy  to  enter  into  the 
fields  of  his  glorious  father,  and  young  Sci- 
pio,  the  son  of  Africanus,  was  a  fool  and  t 
prodigal;  posterity  did  weep  afresh  over 
the  monuments  of  their  brave  progenitors, 
and  found  that  infelicity  can  pursue  a  man, 
and  overtake  him  in  his  grave. 

This  is  a  great  calamity  when  it  falls 
upon  innocent  persons ;  and  that  Moses  died 
upon  mount  Nebo,  in  the  sight  of  Canaan, 
was  not  so  great  an  evil,  as  that  his  sons 
Eliezer  and  Grerson  were  unworthy  to  suc- 
ceed him ;  but  that  priesthood  was  devolved 
to  his  brother,  and  the  principality  to  his 
servant;  and  to  Samuel,  that  his  sons  proved 
corrupt,  and  were  exauthorated  for  their  un- 
worthiness,  was  an  allay  to  his  honour  and 
his  joys,  and  such  as  proclaims  to  all  the 
world,  that  the  measures  of  our  felicity  are 
not  to  be  taken  by  the  lines  of  our  own  per- 
son, but  of  our  relations  too;  and  he  that  is 
cursed  in  his  children,  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  fortunate. 

This  which  I  have  discoursed  concerning 
families  in  general,  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  retinue  and  family  of  sin ;  for  it  keeps 
a  good  house  and  is  full  of  company  and 
servants,  it  is  served  by  the  possessions  of 
the  world,  it  is  courted  by  the  unhappy, 
flattered  by  foOls,  taken  into  the  bosom  by 
the  effeminate,  made  the  end  of  human  de- 
signs, and  feasted  all  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress: wars  are  made  for  its  interest,  and 
men  give  or  venture  their  lives  that  their 
sin  may  be  prosperous;  all  the  outward 
^senses  axe  its  handmaids,  and  the  inward 
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senses  are  of  its  priTy  chamber ;  the  under- 
standing is  its  counsellor^  the  will  its  friend, 
nches  are  its  ministers,  nature  holds  up  its 
train,  aud  art  is  its  emissary  to  promote  its 
interest  and  affairs  abroad :  and,  upon  this 
account,  all  the  world  is  enrolled  in  its  tax- 
ing-tables, and  are  subjects  or  friends  of  its 
kingdom,  or  are  so  kind  to  it  as  to  make  too 
often  visits,  and  to  lodge  in  its  borders ;  be- 
cause all  men  stare  upon  its  pleasures,  and 
are  enticed  to  taste  of  its  wanton  delicacies. 
Bat  then  if  we  look  what  are  the  children 
of  this  splendid  family,  and  see  what  issue 
810  produces,  iati  yop  tsxva  xai  t^t^ — ^it  may 
help  to  untie  the  charm.  Sin  and  concupis- 
cence marry  together,  and  riot  and  feast  it 
high,  but  their  fruits,  the  children  and  pro- 
duction of  their  filthy  union,  are  ugfly  and 
deformed,  foolish  and  ill-natured  ;  and  the 
apostle  calls  them  by  their  name,  "  shame" 
and  "  death."  These  are  the  fruits  of  sin, 
"the  apples  of  Sodom,"  fair  outsides,  but 
if  you  touch  them,  tliey  turn  to  ashes  and 
a  stink ;  and  if  you  will  nurse  these  child- 
ren, and  give  them  whatsoever  is  dear  to 
you,  then  yon  may  be  admitted  into  the 
house  of  feasting  and  chambers  of  riot, 
where  sin  dwells ;  but  if  you  will  have  the 
mother,  you  must  have  the  daughters ;  the 
tree  and  the  fruits  go  together ;  and  there  is 
none  of  you  all  that  ever  entered  into  this 
house  of  pleasure,  but  he  left  the  skirts  of 
his  garment  in  the  hands  of  shame,  and  had 
his  name  rolled  in  the  chambers  of  death. 
"What  fruit  had  ye  then?"  That  is  the 
question. 

In  answer  to  which  question  we  are  to 
consider,  1.  What  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
pleasure  of  sin?  2.  What  fruits  and  re- 
lishes it  leaves  behind  by  its  natural  effi- 
ciency? 3.  What  are  its  consequents  by 
its  demerit,  and  the  infliction  of  the  super- 
added wrath  of  God,  which  it  hath  deserved  ? 
Of  the  first  St.  Paul  gives  no  account ;  but 
hy  way  of  upbraiding  asks,  "what  they 
had  ?"  that  is,  nothing  that  they  dare  own, 
Dothing  that  remains:  and  where  is  it? 
show  it:  what  is  become  of  it?  Of  the 
second  he  gives  the  sum  total :  all  its  natural 

^  effects  are  "shame"  and  its  appendages. 
The  third,  or  the  superinduced  evils  by  the 
just  wrath  of  God,  he  calls  "  death,"  the 
Worst  name  in  itself,  and  the  greatest  of  evils 
that  can  happen. 

\  1.  Let  us  consider  what  pleasures  there  are 
in  lin;  most  of  them  are  very  punishments. 
1  will  not  reckon  or  consider  concerning 


envy,  which  one  in  Stobseus*  calls  xdxweor 
xai  Stxcuotatw  ^6v,  *'  the  basest  spirit,  and 
yet  very  just;"  because  it  punishes  the  de- 
^quent  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  doing  as 
^lian  says  of  the  polypus,  slm  avt^  yivtjtas 
OL^pia,  tuv  eavfou  TtKoKdfuaiy  Tiapitpa/yt,  **  when 
he  wants  his  prey,  he  devours  his  own 
arms;"  and  the  leanness,  and  the  secret 
pangs,  and  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  an 
envious  man,  feed  upon  his  own  heart,  and 
drink  down  his  spirits,  unless  he  can  ruin 
or  observe  the  fall  of  the  fairest  fortunes  of 
his  neighbour.  The  fruits  of  this  tree  are 
mingled  and  sour,  and  not  to  be  endured  in 
the  very  eating.  Neither  will  I  reckon  the 
horrid  affrightments  and  amazements  of 
murder,  nor  the  uneasiness  of  impatience, 
which  doubles  every  evil  that  it  feels,  and 
makes  it  a  sin,  and  makes  it  intolerable ;  nor 
the  secret  grievings,  and  continual  troubles 
of  peevishness,  which  makes  a  man  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  good,  or  delighting  in  beau- 
ties and  fair  entreaties,  in  the  mercies  of  God 
and  charities  of  men. 

It  were  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  sins, 
every  one  of  which  is  a  disease,  a  trouble 
in  its  very  constitution  and  its  nature  :  such 
are  loathing  of  spiritual  things,  bitterness 
of  spirit,  rage,  greediness,  confusion  of 
mind,  and  irresolution,  cruelty  and  despite, 
slothfulness  and  distrust,  unquietness  and 
anger,  eJOfeminacy  and  niceness,  prating  and 
sloth,  ignorance  and  inconstancy,  incogi- 
taucy  and  cursing,  malignity  and  fear,  for- 
getfulness  and  rashness,  pusillanimity  and 
despair,  rancour  and  superstition :  if  a  man 
were  to  curse  his  enemy,  he  could  not  wish 
him  a  greater  evil  than  these :  and  yet  these 
are  several  kinds  of  sin  which  men  choose, 
and  give  all  their  hopes  of  heaven  in  ex- 
change for  one  of  these  diseases.  Is  it  not 
a  fearful  consideration,  that  a  man  should 
rather  choose  eternally  to  perish  than  to  say 
his  prayers  heartily  and  afiectionately  ? 
but  so  it  is  with  very  many  men ;  they  are 
driven  to  their  devotions  by  custom,  and 
shame,  and  reputation,  and  civil  compli- 
ances ;  they  sigh  and  look  sour  when  they 
are  called  to  it,  and  abide  there  as  a  man 
under  the  chirurgeon's  hands,  smarting  and 
fretting  all  the  while ;  or  else  he  passes  the 
time  with  incogitancy,  and  hates  the  em- 
ployment, and  suffers  the  torment  of  prayers 
which  he  loves  not;  and  all  this,  although 

for  so  doing  it  is  certain  he  may  perish : 
—  ^ 

•  Florvleg. 
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what  fruity  what  deliciousness,  can  he  fancy 
in  being  weary  of  his  prayers  ?  there  is  no 
pretence  or  colour  for  these  things.  Can 
any  man  imagine  a  greater  evil  to  the  body 
and  soul  of  a  man  than  madness,  and  furi- 
ous eyes,  and  a  distracted  look,  paleness 
with  passion,  and  trembling  hands  and 
knees,  and  furiousness,  and  folly  in  the 
heart  and  head  7  and  yet  this  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  anger,  and  for  this  pleasure  men 
choose  damnation.  But  it  is  a  great  truth, 
that  there  are  but  very  few  sins  that  pre- 
tend to  pleasure :  although  a  man  be  weak 
and  soon  deceived,  and  the  devil  is  crafty, 
and  sin  is  false  and  impudent,  and  pretences 
are  too  many, — ^yet  most  kinds  of  sin  are 
real  and  prime  troubles  to  the  very  body, 
without  all  manner  of  deliciousness,  even 
to  the  sensual,  natural,  and  carnal  part; 
and  a  man  must  put  on  something  of  a 
devil  before  he  can  choose  such  sins,  and 
he  must  love  mischief  because  it  is  a  sin ; 
for  in  most  instances  there  is  no  other  rea- 
son in  the  world.  Nothing  pretends  to 
pleasure  but  the  lust  of  the  lower  belly, 
ambition,  and  revenge;  and  although  the 
catalogue  of  sins  is  numerous  as  the  pro- 
duction of  fishes,  yet  these  three  only  can 
be  apt  to  cozen  us  with  a  fair  outside;  and 
yet  upon  the  survey  of  what  fruits  they 
bring,  and  what  taste  they  have  in  the  man- 
ducation,  besides  the  filthy  relish  they  leave 
behind,  we  shall  see  how  miserably  they 
are  abused  and  fooled,  that  expend  any 
thing  upon  such  purchases. 

2.  For  a  man  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  in  gluttony,  or  drunken- 
ness, unless  he  be  helped  forward  with  in- 
consideration  and  folly.  For  we  see  it 
evidently  that  grave  and  wise  persons,  men 
of  experience  and  consideration,  are  ex- 
tremely less  affected  with  lust  and  loves 
than  the  hare-brained  boy  ;  the  young  gen- 
tleman that  thinks  nothing  in  the  world 
greater  than  to  be  free  (torn  a  tutor,  he  in- 
deed courts  his  folly,  and  enters  into  the 
possession  of  lust  without  abatement ;  con- 
sideration dwells  not  there :  but  when  a 
sober  man  meets  with  a  temptation,  and  is 
helped  by  his  natural  temper,  or  invited  by 
his  course  of  life;  if  he  can  consider,  he 
hath  so  many  objections  and  fears,  so  many 
difficulties  and  impediments,  such  sharp 
reasonings  and  sharper  jealousies  concern- 
ing its  event,  that  if  he  does  at 'all  enter  into 
folly,  it  pleases  him  so  little,  that  he  is 
forced  to  do  it  in  despite  of  himself;  and 
fhe  pleasure  is  so  allayed,  that  he  knows 


not  whether  it  be  wine  or  vinegar ;  his  very 
apprehension  and  instruments  of  relish  are 
filled  with  fear  and  contradicting  principles, 
and  the  deliciousness  does  but  ''affricare 
cutem,"  it  went  "  but  to  the  skin ;"  but  the 
allay  went  farther ;  it  kept  a  guard  within, 
and  suffered  the  pleasure  to  pass  no  farther. 
A  man  must  resolve  to  be  a  fool,  a  rash  in- 
considerate person,  or  he  will  feel  but  little 
satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  sin: 
indeed,  he  that  stops  his  nose,  may  drink 
down  such  corrupted  waters ;  and  he  under- 
stood it  well  who  chose  rather  to  be  a  fool, 

Duni  tnea  delectent  mala  me,  vel  denique  &Ilaiit, 
QuUm  sapere  et  ringi. — HoR. 

''  so  that  his  sins  might  delight  him,  or  de- 
ceive him,  than  to  be  wise  and  without 
pleasure  in  the  enjoyment"  So  that  in 
effect  a  man  must  lose  his  discerning  fa- 
culties before  he  discerns  the  little  fantastic 
joys  of  his  concupiscence;  which-  demon- 
strates how  vain,  how  empty  of  pleasure 
that  is,  that  is  beholden  to  folly  and  illusion, 
to  a  juggling  and  plain  cozenage,  before  it 
can  be  ikncied  to  be  pleasant.  For  it  is  a 
strange  beauty,  that  he  that  hath  the  best 
eyes  cannot  perceive,  and  none  bnt  the  blind 
or  blear-eyed  people  can  see ;  and  such  is 
the  {)leasure  of  lust,  which,  by  every  degree 
of  wisdom  that  a  man  hath,  is  lessened  and 
undervalued.  » 

3.  For  the  pleasures  of  intemperance, 
they  are  nothing  but  the  relics  and  images 
of  pleasure,  after  that  nature  hath  been 
feasted ;  for  so  long  as  she  needs,  that  is, 
so  long  as  temperance  waits,  so  long  pleas- 
ure also  stands  there;  but  as  temperance 
begins  to  go  away,  having  done  the  minis- 
tries of  nature,  every  morsel,  and  every 
new  goblet,  is  still  less  delicious,  and  can- 
not be  endured  but  as  men  force  nature  by 
violence  to  stay  longer  than  she  would: 
how  have  some  men  rejoiced  when  they 
have  escaped  a  cup !  and  when  they  can- 
not escape,  they  pour  it  in,  and  receive  it 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  old  women 
have  in  the  Lapland  dances;  they  dance 
the  round,  but  there  is  horror  and  a  harsh- 
ness in  the  music ;  and  they  call  it  pleasure, 
because  men  bid  them  do  so :  but  there  is  a 
devil  in  the  company,  and  such  as  is  his 
pleasure,  such  is  theirs :  he  rejoices  in  the 
thriving  sin,  and  the  swelling  fortune  of  his 
darling  drunkenness,  but  his  joys  are  the 
joys  of  him  that  knows  and  always  re- 
members, that  he  shall  infallibly  have  the 
\b\ggesl  damnation ;  and  then  let  it  be  con- 
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lidered  how  forced  a  Joy  that  is^  that  is  at 
the  end  of  an  intemperate  feast 

Nee  bene  mendaci  risus  componitur  ore. 
Nee  b«ne  •ollicitis  ebria  verba  sonanl. 

TlBULLUS. 

Certain  it  is,  intemperance  takes  but  nature's 
karings ;  when  the  belly  is  full^  and  nature 
caUs  to  take  away^  the  pleasure  that  comes 
m  afterwards  is  next  to  loathing :  it  is  like 
the  relish  and  taste  of  meats  at  the  end  of 
the  third  course,  or  sweetness  of  honey  to 
him  that  hath  eaten  till  he  can  endure  to 
take  no  more ;  and  in  this  there  is  no  other 
difference  of  these  men  from  them  that  die 
upon  another  cause,  than   was  observed 
among  the  Phalangia  of  old,  ta  fiiv  ftoui 
yOuu^rrois  Si^to^v^axtWf  f  d  6e  lOmoirgaf,  "  some 
of  these  serpents  make  men  die  laughing, 
and  some  to  die  weeping :"  so  does  the  in- 
temperate,  and   so  does  his  brother  that 
languishes  of  a  consumption;    thid  man 
dies  weeping,  and  the  other  dies  laughing ; 
but  they  both  die  infallibly,  and  all  his  pleas- 
ure is  nothing  but  the  sting  of  a  serpent, 
*'  immizto  liventia  mella  veneno,"  it  wounds 
the  heart,  and  he  dies  with  a  tarantula, 
dancing  and  singing  till  he  bows  his  neck, 
sod  kisses  his  bosom  with  the  fatal  nod- 
dings  and  declensions  of  death. 

4.  In  these  pretenders  to  pleasure,  (which 
you  see  are  but  few,  and  they   not  very 
prosperous    in   their    pretences,)  there  is 
mingled  so  much  trouble  to  bring  them  to 
act  an  enjoyment,  that  the  appetite  is  above 
half  tired  before  it  comes ;  it  is  necessary  a 
man  should  be  hugely  patient  that  is  ambi- 
tious, '*  ambulare  per  Britannos,  Scythicas 
pati  pminas;"   no  UiiOi   buys  death  and 
damnation  at  so  dear  a  rate  as  he  that  fights 
for  it,  and  endures  cold  and  hunger, — *'  Pa- 
tiens  liminis  et  solis,"  "  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  cold  of  the  threshold  ;"  the  dangers 
of  war,  and  the  snares  of  a  crafty  enemy; 
he  lies  upon  the  ground  with  a  severity 
greater  than  the  penances  of  a  hermit,  and 
fasts  beyond  the  austerity  of  a  rare  penitent ; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  the  one  does 
it  for  heaven,  and  the  other  for  an  uncertain 
honour,  and  an  eternity  of  flames.    But, 
however,  by  this  time  that  he  has  won  some- 
thing, he  hath  spent  some  years,  and  he 
hath  not  much  time  left  him  to  rest  in  his 
oew  purchase,  and  he  hath  worn  out  his 
body,  and  lessened  his  capacity  of  feeling  it ; 
and  although  it  is  ten  to  one  he  cannot 
ttcape  all  the  dangers  he  must  venture  at, 
that  he  may  come  near  his  trifle,  yet^  when 


he  is  arrived  thither,  he  can  neither  long  en- 
joy, nor  well  perceive  or  taste  it ;  and  there- 
fore, there  are  more  sorrows  at  the  gate,  than 
there  can  dwell  comforts  in  aU  the  rooms  of 
the  houses  of  pride  and  great  designs.  And 
thus  it  is  in  revenge,  which  is  pleasant  only 
to  a  devil,  or  a  man  of  the  same  cursed  tem- 
per. He  does  a  thing  which  ought  to 
trouble  him,  and  will  move  him  to  pity  what 
his  own  vile  hands  have  acted ;  but  if  he  does 
not  pity,  that  is,  be  troubled  with  himself, 
and  wish  the  things  undone,  he  hath  those 
affections  by  which  the  devil  doth  rejoice  in 
destroying  souls;  which  affections  a  man 
cannot  have,  unless  he  be  perfectly  misera- 
ble, by  being  contrary  to  God,  to  mercy, 
and  to  felicity ;  and,  after  all,  the  pleasure 
is  false,  fantastic,  and  violent,  it  can  do  him 
no  good,  it  can  do  him  hurt,  it  is  odds  but 
it  will,  and  on  him  that  takes  revenge,  re- 
venge shall  be  taken,  and  by  a  real  evil  he 
shall  dearly  pay  for  the  goods  that  are  but 
airy  and  fantastical ;  it  is  like  a  rolling  stone, 
which,  when  a  man  hath  forced  up  a  hill, 
will  return  upon  him  with  a  greater  violence, 
and  break  those  bones  whose  sinews  gave 
it  motion.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  is  like 
the  pleasure  of  eating  chalk  and  coals;  a 
foolish  disease  made  the  appetite,  and  it  is 
entertained  with  an  evil  reward ;  it  is  like 
the  feeding  of  a  cancer  or  a  wolf;  the  man 
is  restless  until  it  be  done,  and  when  it  is, 
every  man  sees  how  infinitely  he  is  removed 
from  satisfaction  or  felicity. 

5.  These  sins,  when  they  are  entertained 
with  the  greatest  fondness  from  without,  it 
must  have  an  extreme  little  pleasure,  be- 
cause there  is  a  strong  faction,  and  the  bet- 
ter party  against  them;  something  that  is 
within  contests  against  the  entertainment, 
and  they  sit  uneasily  upon  the  spirit  when 
the  man  is  vexed,  that  they  are  not  lawful. 
The  Persian  king  gave  Themistocles  a  good- 
ly pension,  assigning  Magnesia,  with  the 
revenue  of  fifty  talents  for  his  bread,  Lamp- 
sacura  for  his  wine,  and  Myos  for  his  meat ; 
but  all  the  while  he  fed  high  and  drunk 
deep,  he  was  infinitely  afflicted  that  every 
thing  went  cross  to  his  undertaking,  and  he 
could  not  brin|r  his  ends  about  to  betray  his 
country  ;  and  at  last  he  mingled  poison  with 
his  wine  and  drank  it  off,  having  first  entreat- 
ed his  friends  to  steal  for  him  a  private  grave 
in  his  own  country.  Such  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  most  pompous  and  flattering  sins: 
their  meat  and  drink  are  good  and  pleasant 
at  first,  and  it  is  plenteous  a.iidcivTD^^\Wv 
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its  employmeDt  is  base,  it  is  so  against  a 
man's  interest,  and  against  what  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  dearest  to  him,  that  he  cannot  per- 
suade his  better  parts  to  consent,  but  must 
fight  against  them  and  all  their  arguments. 
These  things  are  against  a  man's  conscience, 
that  is,  against  his  reason  and  his  rest :  and 
something  within  makes  his  pleasure  sit  un- 
easily. But  {^  do  violent  perfumes  make 
the  head  ache,  and  therefore  wise  persons 
reject  them;  and  the  eye  refuses  to  stare 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  sun,  because  it 
makes  it  weep  itself  blind ;  and  if  a  luscious 
dish  please  my  palate,  and  turns  to  loathing 
in  the  stomach,  I  will  lay  aside  that  evil,  and 
consider  the  danger  and  the  bigger  pain,  not 
that  little  pleasure.  So  it  is  in  sin  ;  it  pleases 
the  senses,  but  diseases  the  spirit,  and 
wounds  that :  and  that  it  is  apt  to  smart  the 
skin,  and  is  as  considerable  in  the  provisions 
of  pleasure  and  pain  respectively ;  and  the 
pleasures  of  sin  to  a  contradicting  reason, 
are  like  the  joys  of  wine  to  a  condemned  man. 


Difficile  est  imitari  gaudia  falsa  ; 


Difficile  est  tristi  fingere  mente  jocum. — Tibull. 

It  will  be  very  hard  to  delight  freel;^  ^^  ^^^^ 
which  so  vexes  the  more  tender  and  most 
sensible  part ;  so  that,  what  Pliny  said  of  the 
poppies  growing  in  the  river  Caicus.  Ixn 
dnTb  xaprtov  xiOov,  "  it  brings  a  stone  instead 
of  a  tiower  or  fruit :"  so  are  the  pleasures  of 
these  pretending  sins  ;  the  flower  at  the  best 
is  stinking,  but  there  is  a  stone  in  the  bot- 
tom j  it  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man 
must  drink  the  blood  of  his  own  gums  when 
he  manducates  such  unwholesome,  such 
unpleasant  fruit. 


Vitiorum  gandia  vulnus  habent. 


Thev  make  a  wound,  and  therefore  are  not 
very  pleasant.  To  yap  ^^  ^  xa^s,  f^y^^ 
rtmioiy  *'  It  is  a  great  labour  and  travail,  to 
live  a  vicious  life. 

6.  The  pleasure  in  the  acts  of  these  few 
sins  that  do  pretend  to  it,  is  a  little  limited 
nothing,  confined  to  a  single  faculty,  to  one 
sense,  having  nothing  but  the  skin  for  its 
organ  or  instrument,  an  artery,  or  something 
not  more  considerable  than  a  lutestring ;  and 
at  the  best,  it  is  but  the  satisfaction  of  an  ap- 
petite which  reason  can  cure,  which  time 
can  appease,  which  every  diversion  can 
take  ofi";  such  as  is  not  perfective  of  his  na- 
ture, nor  of  advantage  to  his  person ;  it  is  a 
desire  to  no  purpose,  and  as  it  comes  with 
no  just  cause,  so  can  b?  satisfied  with 
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no  ,'ust  measures ;  it  is  satisfied  before  it 
comes  to  a  vice,  and  when  it  is  come  thither, 
all  the  world  cannot  satisfy  it :  a  little  thing 
will  weary  it,  but  nothing  can  content  it 
For  all  these  sensual  desires  are  nothing  bot 
an  impatience  of  being  well  and  wise,  of 
being  in  health,  and  being  in  our  wits; 
which  two  things  if  a  man  could  endure, 
(and  it  is  but  reasonable,  a  man  would  think, 
that  we  should,)  he  would  never  lust  to 
drown  his  heart  in  seas  of  wine,  or  oppress 
his  belly  with  loads  of  undigested  meat,  or 
make  himself  base  by  the  mixtures  of  a  har- 
lot, by  breaking  the  sweetest  limits  and  holy 
festivities  of  marriage.  *'  Malum  impatien- 
tia  est  boni,"  said  Tertullian,  it  b  nothing 
else ;  to  please  the  sense  is  but  to  do  a  man's 
self  mischief;  and  all  those  lusts  tend  to 
some  direct  dissolution  of  a  man's  health  or 
his  felicity,  his  reason  or  hb  religion;  it 
is  an  ehemy  that  a  man  carries  about  him : 
and  as  the  Spirit  of  God  said  concerning 
Babylon,  '^Q^uantum  in  deliciis  fuit,  tantum 
date  illi  tormentum  et  luctum,"  ''Let  her 
have  torment  and  sorrow  according  to  the 
measure  of  her  delights,"  is  most  eminendy 
true  in  the  pleasing  of  our  senses  ;  the  lost 
and  desire  is  a  torment,  the  remembrance 
and  the  absence  is  a  torment,  and  the  en- 
joyment does  not  satisfy,  but  disables  the  in- 
strument, and  tires  the  faculty ;  and  when  a 
man  hath  but  a  little  of  what  his  sense 
covets,  he  is  not  contented,  but  impatient 
for  more  :  and  when  he  hath  loads  of  it,  he 
does  not  feel  it.  For  he  that  swaUows  a  full 
goblet  does  not  taste  his  wine;  and  this  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  sense ;  nqthing  cdlitents 
it  but  that  which  we  cannot  perceive,  nnd  it 
is  always  restless,  till  it  be  weary ;  and  all 
the  way  unpleased  till  it  can  feel  no  pleasure; 
and  that  which  is  the  instrument  of  sense» 
is  the  means  of  its  torment ;  by  the  faculty 
by  which  it  tastes,  by  the  same  is  it  afflicted ; 
for  so  long  as  it  can  taste,  it  is  tormented 
with  desire,  and  when  it  can  desire  no  longer, 
it  cannot  feel  pleasure. 

7.  Sin  hath  little  or  no  pleasure  in  its  very 
enjoyment ;  because  its  very  manner  of  entry 
and  production  is  by  a  curse  and  a  contra- 
diction ;  it  comes  into  the  world  like  a  viper 
through  the  sides  of  its  mother,  by  means 
unnatural,  violent  and  monstrous.  Men 
love  sin  only  because  it  is  forbidden;  ''Sin 
took  occasion  by  the  law,"  saith  St.  Paul; 
it  could  not  come  in  upon  its  own  pretences, 
but  men  rather  suspect  secret  pleasure  in  it 
I  because  there  are  guards  kept  upon  it 
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Sed  q^m  cflBcus  inest  Titiis  amor,  orone  fiitarum 
Despicitnr,  soadentque  breTem  praesentia  fructuni, 
Et  rait  in  ▼etitam  diunni  aecnra  libido. 

Men  run  into  sin  wilh  blind  affections,  and 
against  all  reason  despise  the  future,  hopiui; 
fof  some  little  pleasure  for  the  present ;  and 
and  all  this  is  only  because  they  are  forbid- 
(ien:  do  not  many  men  sin  out  of  spite? 
Some  out  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  some 
hj  wiidness  and  indetermination,  some  by 
imprudence,  and  because  they  are  taken  in  a 
&olt; 

—  Frontemque  a  crinune  smnunt ; 

aome  because  they  are  reproved ;  many  by 
outom,  others  by  importunity : 

Ordo  ftut  creTiase  xnalis  — » 


It  grows  upon  crab-stocks,  and  the  lust  itself 
is  sour  and  unwholesome :  and  since  it  is 
eTident,  that  very  many  sins  come  in  wholly 
Dpon  these  accounts,  such  persons  and  such 
ains  cannot  pretend  pleasure ;  but  as  natural- 
tsti  say  of  pulse,  "  Cum  maledictis  et  pro- 
bro  serendum  prscipiunt,  ut  Istius  prove- 
niat;"  ''the  country-people  were  used  to 
curse  it  and  rail  upon  it  all  the  while  that  it 
was  sowing,  that  it  might  thrive  the  better;" 
it  is  true  with  sins,  they  grow  up  with  curses, 
with  spite  and  contradiction,  peevishAess 
and  indignation,  pride  and  cursed  principles ; 
and  therefore,  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the 
ioschptioA  cf  the  box ;  for  that  is  the  least 
part  of  its  ingredient  and  constitution. 

8.  The  pleasures  in  the  very  enjoying  of 
sin  are  infinitely  trifling  and  inconsiderable, 
because  they  pass  away  so  quickly ;  if  they 
6e  in  themselves  little,  they  are  made  less 
by   their  volatile  and  fugitive  nature;  but 
if  they  were  great,  then  their  being  so  tran- 
sient does  not  only  lessen  the  delight,  but 
changes  it  into  a  torment,  and  loads  the 
tpirit  of  the  sinner  with  impatience  and  in- 
d%Dation.    It  is  not  a  high  upbraiding  to 
the  watchful  adulterer,  that  afler  he  hath 
contrived  the  stages  of  his  sin,  and  tied  many 
eircamstances  together  with  arts  and  labour, 
and  these  join  and  stand  knit  and  soUd  only 
hj  contingency,  and  are  very  often  borne 
awiy  with  the  impetuous  torrent  of  an  ine vi- 
able accident,  like  Xerxes'  bridge  over  the 
HeOopont;  and  then  he  is  to  begin  again, 
tad  sets  new  wheels  a-going;  and  by  the 
nil  and  the  labour,  and  the  watchings,  and 
^  import  nnny,  and  the  violence,  and  the 
,    tttwearied  study,  and  indefatigable  d iligence, 
[    «f  many  months,  he  enters  upon  possession, 
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and  finds  them  not  of  so  long  abode  as  one 
of  his  cares,  which  in  so  vast  numbers 
made  so  great  a  portion  of  his  life  afflicted, 
npotfxotpw  oftofttloi  oftoXoMaiv,  "  the  enjoying 
of  sin  for  a  season,"  Su  Paul*  calls  it;  he 
names  no  pleasures ;  our  English  translation 
uses  the  word  of  enjoying  pleawns;  but  if 
there  were  any,  they  were  but  for  that  sear 
son,  that  instant,  that  very  transition  of  the 
act,  which  dies  in  its  very  birth,  and  of 
which  we  can  only  say  as  the  minstrel  sang 
of  Pacuvius,  when  he  was  carried  dead  from 
his  supper  to  his  bed,  QtOUdxt,  pepU»ct.  A 
man  can  scarce  have  time  enough  to  say  it 
is  alive,  but  that  it  was :  ''  nuUo  non  se  die 
extulit,"  it  died  every  day,  it  lived  never 
unto  life,  but  lived  and  died  unto  death, 
being  its  mother  and  daughter:  the  man 
died  before  the  sin  did  live;  and  when  it  had 
lived,  it  consigned  him  to  die  eternally. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  so  passes  away,  that 
nothing  at  all  remains  behind  it  that  is  pleas- 
ant :  it  is  like  the  path  of  an  arrow  in  the 
air ;  the  next  morning  no  man  can  tell  what 
is  become  of  the  pleasures  of  the  last  night's 
sin :  they  are  no  where  but  in  God's  books, 
deposited  in  the  conscience,  and  sealed  up 
against  the  day  of  dreadful  accounts;  but 
as  to  the  man,  they  are  as  if  they  never  had 
been;  and  then,  let  it  be  considered,  what 
a  horrible  aggravation  it  will  be  to  the  mise- 
ries of  damnation,  that  a  man  shall  for  ever 
perish  for  that,  which  if  he  looks  round  about 
he  cannot  see,  nor  tell  where  it  is.  "  He 
that  dies,  dies  for  that  which  is  not ;"  and  in 
the  very  little  present  he  finds  it  an  unre- 
warding interest,  to  walk  seven  days  together 
over  sharp  stones  only  to  see  a  place  from 
whence  he  must  come  back  in  an  hour.  If 
it  goes  off  presently,  it  is  not  worth  the  la- 
bour ;  if  it  stays  long,  it  grows  tedious ;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  pleasant,  if  it  stays ;  and  if 
it  does  not  stay,  it  is  not  to  be  valued :  '*  Hsec 
mala  mentis  gaudia."  It  abides  too  little  a 
while  to  be  felt,  or  called  pleasure;  and  if  it 
should  abide  longer,  it  would  be  troublesome 
as  pain,  and  loathed  like  the  tedious  speech 
of  an  orator  pleading  against  the  life  of  the 
innocent 

9.  Sin  hath  in  its  best  advantages  but  a 
trifling,  inconsiderable  pleasure :  because  not 
only  God  and  reason,  conscience  and  honour, 
interest  and  laws,  do  sour  it  in  the  sense  and 
gust  of  pleasure,  but  even  the  devil  himself, 
cither  being  ovemiled  by  Grod,  or  by  a  strange 

*  Heb.  xi.  25. 
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insignificaDt  malice^  makes  it  troublesome 
and  intricate,  entangled  and  involved ;  and 
one  sin  contradicts  pother,  and  vexes  the 
man  with  so  great  variety  of  evils,  that  if 
in  the  course  of  Grod's  service,  he  should 
meet  with  half  the  difficulty,  he  would  cer- 
tainly  give  over  the  whole  employment. 

Those  that  St.  James  speaks  of,  who 
"prayed  that  they  might  spend  it  upon  their 
lusts,"  were  covetous  and  prodigal,  and  there- 
fore must  endure  th^  torments  of  one  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  another ;  and  which  is 
greater,  the  pleasure  of  spending,  or  the  dis- 
pleasure that  it  is  spent  and  does  not  still 
remain  after  its  consumption,  is  easy  to  tell : 
certain  it  is,  that  this  lasts  much  longer. 
Does  not  the  devil  often  tempt  men  to  de- 
spair, and  by  that  torment  puts  bars  and  locks 
upon  them,  that  they  may  never  return  to 
God?  Which  what  else  is  it  but  a  plain 
indication  that  it  is  intended  the  man  should 
feel  the  images  and  dreams  of  pleasure,  no 
longer  but  till  he  be  without  remedy  ?  Pleas- 
ure is  but  like  sentries  or  wooden  frames, 
set  under  arches,  till  they  be  strong  by  their 
own  weight  and  consolidation  to  stand  alone; 
and  when  by  any  means  the  devil  hath  a 
man  sure,  he  takes  no  longer  care  to  cozen 
him  with  pleasures,  but  is  pleased  that  men 
should  begin  an  early  hell,  and  be  tormented 
before  the  time.  Does  not  envy  punish  or 
destroy  flattery;  and  self-love  sometimes 
torments  the  drunkard;  and  intemperance 
abate  the  powers  of  lust,  and  make  the  man 
impotent ;  and  laziness  become  a  hinderance 
to  ambition ;  and  the  desires  of  man  wax 
impatient  upon  contradicting  interests,  and 
by  crossing  each  other's  design  on  all  hands 
lessen  the  pleasure  and  leave  man  tormented  ? 

10.  Sin  is  of  so  little  a  relish  and  gust,  so 
trifling  a  pleasure,  that  it  is  always  greater 
in  expectation  than  it  is  in  the  possession. 
But  if  men  did  beforehand  see,  what  the 
utmost  is  which  sin  ministers  to  please  the 
beastly  part  of  man,  it  were  impossible  it 
should  be  pursued  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  disadvantages.  It  is  necessary  it  should 
promise  more  than  it  can  give ;  men  could 
not  otherwise  be  cozened.  And  if  it  be  in- 
quired, why  men  should  sin  again,  after  they 
had  experience  of  the  little  and  great  decep- 
tion ?  it  is  to  be  confessed,  it  is  a  wonder  they 
should ;  but  then  we  may  remember,  that 
men  sin  again,  though  their  sin  did  afflict 
them ;  they  will  be  drunk  again,  though  they 
were  sick;  they  will  again  commit  folly, 
though  they  2>e  surprised  in  their  shame. 


though  they  have  needed  an  hospital ;  and 
therefore,  there  is  something  else  that  moves 
them,  and  not  the  pleasure ;  for  they  do  it 
without  and  against  its  interests ;  but  either 
they  still  proceed,  hoping  to  supply  by  num- 
bers what  they  find  not  in  proper  measures; 
or  God  permits  them  to  proceed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment ;  or  their  understandings 
and  reasonings  grow  cheaper ;  or  they  grow 
in  love  with  it,  and  take  it  upon  any  terms;  or 
contract  new  appetites,  and  are  pleased  widi 
the  baser  and  the  lower  reward  of  sin :  but 
whatsoever  can  be  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  certain, 
by  the  experience  of  all  the  world,  that  the 
fancy  is  higher,  the  desires  more  sharp,  and 
the  reflection  more  brisk,  at  the  door  and 
entrance  of  the  entertainment,  than  in  all  the 
little  and  shorter  periods  of  its  possession: 
for  then  it  is  but  limited  by  the  natural  mea- 
sures, and  abated  by  distemper,  and  loathed 
by  enjoying,  and  disturbed  by  partners,  and 
dishonoured  by  sname  and  evil  accidents; 
so  that  as  men  coming  to  the  river  Lucios, 

and  seeing  "  waters  pure"  as  the  tears  of 
the  springy  or  the  pearls  of  the  mornings 
expect  that  in  such  a  fair  promising  bosom, 
the  inmates  should  be  fair  and  pleasant; 
rixfcfr  hi  lx^v%  \u%MfoJi  Itsxvp^f  but  find  "  the 
fishes  black,"  filthy  and  unwholesome ;  so  it 
is  in  sin ;  its  face  is  fair  and  beauteous, 

H  •foxcpot;  Xiv<S(sav(fa  xopaii  fuxXaxuyftpoif  vtOnt, 
Avavhoi  a^vwv,  ttpHvbv  oBvpfUk  fuOfjf. 

Softer  than  sleep,  or  the  dreams  of  wuie, 
tenderer  than  the  curd  of  milk; "  Et  Euganes 
quantumvis  moUioi  agn& ;"  but  when  yoo 
come  to  handle  it,  it  is  filthy,  rough  as  the 
porcupine,  black  as  the  shadows  of  the  nigtit, 
and  having  promised  a  fish  it  gives  a  scor- 
pion and  a  stone  instead  of  bread. 

11.  The  fruits  of  its  present  possessioOf 
the  pleasures  of  its  taste,  are  less  pleasant, 
because  no  sober  person,  no  man  that  can 
discourse,  does  like  it  long. 

— ^Breve  sit  quod  turpiter  aade8.*^Ji7VSH. 

But  he  approves  it  in  the  height  of  passkm, 
and  in  disguises  of  a  temptation ;  but  at  all 
other  times  he  finds  it  ugly  and  unreasonable: 
and  the  very  remembrances  must  at  all  nmes 
abate  its  pleasures,  and  sour  its  delicacies. 
In  the  most  parts  of  a  man's  life  he  wondeii 
at  his  own  folly,  and  prodigious  madness, 
that  it  should  be  ever  possible  for  him  to  b9 
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4uded  by  such  trifles ;  and  he  sighs  next 
orning  and  knows  it  over-night ;  and  is  it 
)t  therefore  certain,  that  he  leans  upon  a 
orn,  which  he  knows  will  smart,  and  he 
•eads  the  event  of  to-morrow?  But  so  have 
known  a  bold  trooper  fight  in  the  confusion 
f  a  battle,  and  being  warm  with  heat  and 
ige,  received,  from  the  swords  of  his  enemy, 
'ounds  open  like  a  grave ;  but  he  felt  them 
ot,  and  when,  by  the  streams  of  blood,  he 
Kind  himself  marked  for  pain,  he  refused 
I  consider  then  what  he  was  to  feel  to- 
K>rrow:  but  when  his  rage  had  cooled  into 
te  temper  of  a  man,  and  clammy  moisture 
ad  checked  the  fiery  emission  of  spirits,  he 
t>nders  at  his  own  boldness,  and  blames 
Is  &te,  and  needs  a  mighty  patience  to  bear 
is  great  calamity.  So  is  the  bold  and  merry 
nner,  when  h&  is  warm  with  wine  and 
ist,  wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  strokes 
'hell,  he  twists  with  the  fatal  arm  that  strikes 
m,  and  cares  not;  but  yet  it  must  abate  his 
liety,  because  he  remembers  that  when  his 
ounds  axe  cold  and  considered,  he  must 
ar  or  perish,  repent  or  do  worse,  that  is, 
•  miserable  or  undone.  The  Greeks  call 
is  xC^  oaxxtmif  tv^fiovCav,  ''the  felicity  of 
ndemned  slaves  feasted  high  in  sport." 
ion  Pnisias  reports,  that  when  the  Persians 
id  got  the  victory,  they  would  pick  out  the 
ablest  slave,  xal  xaBiiav<jtv  sif  tw  ^^vw  tov 
aiXJUif,  xai  f^  id^rjta  ^cj<sip  t^  avtriv  xai 
v^,  xai  ftasouueat^  xi>^0A, "  they  make  him 
king  for  three  days,  and  clothe  him  with 
yal  robes,  and  minister  to  him  all  the  plea- 
res  he  can  choose,  and  all  the  while  he 
lows  he  is  to  die  a  sacrifice  to  mirth  and 
Uy.*'  But  then,  let  it  be  remembered,  what 
lecksand  allays  of  mirth  the  poor  man  starts 
,  when  he  remembers  the  axe  and  the  altar 
here  he  must  shortly  bleed ;  and  by  this  we 
ay  understand  what  that  pleasure  is,  in  the 
idst  of  which  the  man  sighs  deeply,  when 
i  considers  what  opinion  he  had  of  this  sin, 
I  the  days  of  counsel  and  sober  thoughts ; 
id  what  reasons  against  it  he  shall  feel  to- 
lorrow,  when  he  must  weep  or  die.  Thus 
happens  to  sinners  according  to  the  saying 
f  the  prophet,  "  Q,ui  sacrificant  hominem, 
•edabuntur  vitulum,"  "  He  that  gives  a 
Rin  in  sacrifice  shall  kiss  the  calf;"* 
Int  is,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  seventh 
(^)el  of  Moloch  to  kiss  the  idol :  a  goodly 
Reward  for  so  great  a  price,  for  so  great  an 
•quiry. 
After  aU  this  I  do  not  doubt  but  these 
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considerations  will  meet  with  some  persons 
that  think  them  to  be  '^  protestatio  contra 
factum,"  and  fine  pretences  against  all  ex- 
perience ;  and  that,  for  all  these  severe  say- 
ings, sin  is  still  so  pleasant  as  to  tempt  the 
wisest  resolution.  Such. men  are  in  a  very 
evil  condition  :  and  in  their  case  only  I  come 
to  understand  the  meaning  bf  those  words  of 
Seneca ;  "  Malorum  ultimum  est  mala  sua 
amare,  ubi  turpia  non  solum  delectant,  sed 
etiam  placenl :"  "  It  is  the  worst  of  evifs 
when  men  are  so  in  love  with  sin  that  they 
are  not  only  delighted  with  them,  but  pleased 
also ;"  not  only  feel  the  relish  with  too  quick 
a  sense,  but  also  feel  none  of  the  objections, 
nothing  of  the  pungency,  the  sting,  or  the 
lessening  circumstances.  However,  to  these 
men  I  say  this  only,  that  if  by  experience 
they  feel  sin  pleasant,  it  is  as  certain  also  by 
experience,  that  most  sins  are  in  their  own 
nature  sharpnesses  and  diseases;  and  that 
very  few  do  pretend  to  pleasure :  that  a  man 
cannot  feel  any  deliciousness  in  them,  but 
when  he  is  helped  by  folly  and  inconsidera- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  wise  man  cannot,  though  a 
boy  or  a  fool  can  be  pleased  with  them :  that 
they  are  but  relics  and  images  of  pleasure 
left  upon  nature's  stock,  and  therefore,  much 
less  than  the  pleasures  of  natural  virtues : 
that  a  man  must  run  through  much  trouble 
before  he  brings  them  to  act  and  enjoyment: 
that  he  must  take  them  in  despite  of  himself, 
against  reason  and  his  conscience,  the  ten- 
derest  parts  of  man  and  the  most  sensible  of 
affliction :  they  are  at  the  best  so  little,  that 
they  are  limited  to  one  sense,  not  spread  upon 
all  the  faculties  like  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
which  make  the  bones  fat  by  an  intellectual 
rectitude,  and  the  eyes  sprightly  by  a  wise 
proposition,  and  pain  itself  to  become  easy  by 
hope  and  a  present  rest  within  :  it  is  certain 
(I  say)  by  a  great  experience,  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  sm  enter  by  cursings  and  a  contra- 
dictory mterest,  and  become  pleasant  not  by 
their  own  relish,  but  by  the  viciousness  of 
the  palate,  by  spite  and  peevishness,  by  being 
forbidden  and  unlawful :  and  that  which  is 
its  sting  is,  at  some  times,  the  cause  of  all  its 
sweetness  it  can  have :  they  are  gone  sooner 
than  a  dream :  they  are  crossed  by  one  ano- 
ther, and  their  parent  is  their  tormenter ;  and 
and  when  sins  are  tied  in  a  chain,  with  thait 
chain  they  dash  one  another's  brains  out,  or 
make  their  lodging  restless :  it  is  never  liked 
long ;  and  promises  much  and  performs  iiule; 
it  is  great  at  d  istance,  and  litde  at  hand,  against 
the  nature  of  all  8ul:»laiiVia\  \\iviig<a  \  ^\A,^^x 
all  this,  how  little  pVinauTe  \a\el\,  \)ti«tna^'«^ 
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have  reason  with  scorn  and  Indignation  to 
resent.  So  that,  if  experience  can  be  pre- 
tended against  experience,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  to  it  but  the  words  which  Phryne 
desired  to  be  written  on  the  gates  of  Thebes, 

'*  Phryne  the  harlot  built  it  up,  but  Alex- 
ander dug  it  down :"  the  pleasure  is  sup- 
ported by  little  things,  by  the  experience  of 
fools  and  them  that  observed  nothing,  and 
the  relishes  tasted  by  artificial  appetites,  by 
art  and  cost,  by  violence  and  preternatural 
desires,  by  the  advantage  of  deception  and 
evil  habits,  by  expectation  and  delays,  by 
dreams  and  inconsiderations :  these  are  the 
harlot's  hands  that  build  the  fairy  castle,  but 
the  hands  of  reason  and  religion,  sober  coun- 
sels and  the  voice  of  Gk>d,  experience  of  wise 
men  and  the  sighings  and  intolerable  accents 
of  perishing  or  returning  sinners,  dig  it  down, 
and  sow  salt  in  the  foundations,  that  they 
may  never  spring  up  in  the  accounts  of  men 
that  delight  not  in  the  portion  of  fools  and 
forgetfulness.  '^  Neque  enim  Deus  ita  viven- 
tibus  quicquam  promisit  boni,  neque  ipsa 
per  se  mens  humana,  talium  sibi  conscia, 
quicquam  boni  sperare  audet:"  ''To  men 
that  live  in  sin,  God  hath  promised  no  good, 
and  the  conscience  itself  dares  not  expect  it"* 


SERMON   XX. 

PART    II. 

We  have  already  opened  this  dunghill, 
covered  with  snow,  which  was  indeed  on 
the  outside  white  as  the  spots  of  leprosy, 
but  it  was  no  better ;  and  if  the  very  colours 
and  instruments  of  deception,  if  the  fucus 
and  ceruse  be  so  spotted  and  sullied,  what 
can  we  suppose  to  be  under  the  wrinkled 
skin,  what  in  the  corrupted  liver,  and  in  the 
sinks  of  the  body  of  sin  1  That  we  are  next 
to  consider :  bat  if  we  open  the  body,  and 
see  what  a  confusion  of  all  its  parts,  what  a 
rebellion  and  tumult  of  the  humours,  what 
a  disorder  of  the  members,  what  a  mon- 
strosity or  deformity  is  all  over,  we  shall 
be  infinitely  convinced,  that  no  man  can 
choose  a  sin,  but  upon  the  same  ground  on 
which  he  may  choose  a  fever,  or  long  for 
madness  or  the  gout  Sin,  in  its  natural 
efiiciency,  hath  in  it  so  many  evils,  as  must 
needs  afiright  a  man,  and  scare  the  confi- 
dence of  every  one  that  can  consider. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  shall  conduct 
Ais  church  to  the  mountains  of  glory,  he 


shall  **  present  it  to  God  without  spot  ot 
wrinkle,"*  that  is,  pure  and  vigorous,  en 
tirely  freed  from  the  power  and  the  infection 
of  sin.    Upon  occasion  of  which  expres- 
sion it  hath  been  spoken,  that  sin  leaves  in 
the  soul  a  stain  or  spot,  permanent  upon 
the  spirit,  discomposing  the  order  of  its 
beauty,  and  making  it  appear  to  God  '*  in 
sordibus,"  ''in  such  filthlness,''    that  he 
who  "  is  of  pure  eyes  cannot  behold.^'  But 
concerning  the  nature  or  proper  effects  of 
this  spot  or  scain,  they  have  not  been  agreed : 
some  call  it  an  obligation  or  a  guilt  of 
punishment ;  so  Scotus.    Some  fancy  it  to 
be  an  elongation  from  Grod,  by  dissimilitode 
of  conditions ;  so  Peter  Lombard.     Alex- 
ander of  Ales  says  it  is  a  privation  of  the 
proper  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  sool, 
with  which  God  adorned  it  in  the  creation 
and  superaddition  of  grace ;  and  upon  this 
expression  they  most  agree,  but  seem  not  to 
understand  what  they  mean  by  it;  and  it 
signifies  no  more,  but  as  you,  describing 
sickness,  call  it  a  want  of  health,  and  foUy, 
a  want  of  wisdom ;  which  is  indeed  to  say, 
what  a  thing  is  not,  but  not  to  tell  what  it 
is :  but  that  I  may  not  be  hindered  by  this 
consideration,  we  may   observe^  that  the 
spots  and  stains*  of  sin  are  metaphorical 
significations  of  the  disorder  and  evil  conse- 
quents of  sin ;  which  it  leaves  partly  upon 
the  soul,  partly  upon  the  state  and  cona- 
tion of  man,  as  meekness  is  called  an  orna- 
ment, and  faith  a  shield,  and  salvation  a 
helmet,  and  sin  itself  a  wrinkle,  corruption, 
rottenness,  a   burden,f    a  wound,  death, 
filthiness :  so  it  is  a  defiling  of  a  man ;  that 
is,  as  the  body  contracts  nastiness  and  dis- 
honour by  impure  contacts  and  adherences, 
so  does  the  soul  receive  such  a  change,  as 
must  be  taken  away  before  it  can  enter  into 
the  eternal    regions,  and  house  of  purity. 
But  it  is  not  a  distinct  thing,  not  an  inheseni 
quality,  which  can  be  separated  from  other 
evil  effects  of  sin,  which  I  shall  now  reckon 
by  their  proper  names ;  and  St  Paul  com- 
prises  under  the  scornful  appellative  of 
"  shame." 

1.  The  first  natural  fruit  of  sin  is  igno* 
ranee.  Man  was  first  tempted  by  the  pro- 
mise of  knowledge;  he  fell  into  darkness 
by  believing  the  devil  holding  forth  to  him 
a  new  light.  It  was  not  likely  good  shouU 
come  of  so  foul  a  beginning;  that  the  wo- 
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should  beliere  the  devil  putting  on  no 
titer  shape  than  a  snake*s  skin,  she 
ler  being  afraid  of  sin^  nor  affrighted  to 

a  beast  speak^  and  he  pretending  so 
kly  in  the  temptation,  that  he  promised 

that  they  should  know  eyil ;  for  they 
w  good  before ;  and  aU  that  was  offered 
lem  was  the  experience  of  evil :  and  it 
no  wonder  that  the  devil  promised  no 
B,  for  sin  never  could  perform  any  thing 
an  experience  of  evil,  no  other  know- 
e  can  come  upon  that  account ;  but  the 
der  was,  why  the  woman  should  sin 
no  other  reward,  but  for  that  which  she 
lit  to  have  feared  infinitely ;  for  nothing 
d  have  continued  her  happiness,  but 
to  have  known  evil.  Now  this  know- 
e  was  the  introduction  of  ignorance, 
when  the  understanding  suffered  itself 
i  so  baffled  as  to  study  evil,  (he  will 

as  foolish  to  fall  in  love  with  it,  and 

conspired  to  undo  each  other.  For 
n  the  will  b^^n  to  love  it,  then  the 
^fstanding  was  set  on  work  to  com- 

d,  to  advance,  to  conduct  and  to  ap- 

e,  to  believe  it,  and  to  be  factious  in 
If  of  the  new  purchase.  I  do  not  be- 
i  the  understanding  part  of  man  re- 
ed any  natural  decrement  or  diminution, 
if  to  the  devils  their  naturals  remain 
«,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lesser  sin  of 

should  suffer  a  more  violent  and  ef- 
ve  mischief.  Neither  can  it  be  under- 
d  how  the  reasonable  soul,  being  im- 
tal  both  in  itself  and  its  essential  facul- 

can  lose  or  be  lessened  in  them,  any 
e  than  it  can  die.  But  it  received  im- 
ment,  by  new  propositions :  it  lost  and 
Ingly  forgot  what  God  had  taught,  and 
it  away   from  the  fountain   of  truth, 

gare  trust  to  the  father  of  lies,  and  it 
t  without  remedy  grow  foolish  :  and  so  a 
i  came  to  know  evil,  just  as  a  man  is  said 
iste  of  death :  for,  in  proper  speaking, 
leath  is  not  to  be  felt,  because  it  takes 
jail  sense;  so  neither  can  evil  be  known, 
mse  whatsoever  is  truly  cognosible 
x>d  and  true;  and  therefore  all  the  know- 
te  a  man  gets  by  sin  is  to  feel  evil :  he 
ws  it  not  by  discourse,  but  by  sense; 
by  proposition,  but  by  smart;  the  devil 
ig  to  man  as  ^sculapius  did  to  Neo- 
es,  o|ti  ^ifiivof  a^fjittUp,  xwtsyCKaaotv  avtov 
9biifapa,  ifo  '05v»^o  itoMm'  ''  he  gave 
\  a  formidable  colly  rium  to  torment  him 
re:"  the  effect  of  which  was,.  af»  ^Tttw 
nxovroir  ta;tv  iftoifjaiv,  Tbv  6i  NcoxXcbdijy 
xor  htoitjat  tv^ :  (Arist  PL  720.)  "  the 


devil  himself  grew  more  quicksighted  to 
abuse  us/'  but  we  became  more  blind  by 
that  opening  of  our  eyes.  I  shall  not  need 
to  discourse  of  the  philosophy  of  this  mis- 
chief, and  by  the  connexion  of  what  causes 
ignorance  doth  follow  sin :  but  it  is  certain^ 
whether  a  man  would  fain  be  pleased  with 
sin,  or  be  quiet  or  fearless  when  he  hath 
sinned,  or  continue  in  it,  or  persuade  others 
to  it,  he  must  do  it  by  false  propositions,  by 
lyings,  and  such  weak  discourses  as  none 
can  believe  but  such  as  are  born  fools,  or 
such  as  have  made  themselves  so,  or  are 
made  so  by  others.  Who  in  the  world  is 
a  verier  fool,  a  more  ignorant,  wretched 
person,  than  he  that  is  an  atheist?  A  man 
may  better  believe  there  is  no  such  man  as 
himself,  and  that  he  is  not  in  being,  than  that 
there  is  no  God :  for  himself  can  cease  to 
be,  and  once  was  not,  and  shall  be  changed 
from  what  he  is,  and  in  very  many  periods 
of  his  life  knows  not  that  he  is ;  and  so  it  is 
every  night  with  him  when  he  sleeps :  but 
none  of  these  can  happen  to  God ;  and  if  he 
knows  it  not,  he  is  a  fool.  Can  any  thing 
in  this  world  be  more  foolish  than  to  think 
that  all  this  rare  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth 
can  come  by  chance,  when  all  the  skill  of 
art  is  not  able  to  make  an  oyster?  To  see 
rare  effects,  and  no  cause;  an  excellent 
government  and  ao  prince ;  a  motion  with- 
out an  immovable ;  a  circle  without  a  cen- 
tre ;  a  time  without  eternity ;  a  second  with- 
out a  first:  a  thing  that  begins  not  from 
itself,  and  therefore  not  to  perceive  there  is 
something  from  whence  it  does  begin,  which 
must  be  without  beginning;  these  things 
are  so  against  philosophy  and  natural  rea- 
son, that  he  must  needs  be  a  beast  in  his 
understanding  that  does  not  assent  to  them ; 
this  is  the  atheist :  '*  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  That  is  his 
character:  the  thing  framed  says  that  no- 
thing framed  it ;  the  tongue  never  made  itself 
to  speak,  and  yet  talks  against  him  that  did ; 
saying,  that  which  is  made,  is,  and  that 
which  made  it,  is  not  But  this  folly  is  as 
infinite  as  hell,  as  much  without  light,  or 
bound,  as  the  chaos  or  the  primitive  no- 
thing. But  in  this,  the  devil  never  pre- 
vailed very  far;  his  schools  were  always 
thin  at  these  lectures:  some  few  people 
have  been  witty  against  God,  that  taught 
them  to  speak  before  they  knew  to  spell  a 
syllable;  but  either  they  are  monsters  in 
their  manners,-  or  mad  in  their  understand- 
ings, or  ever  find  themselves  confuted  by  a 
thunder  ox  a  plague»bY  danigeii  ot  ^«a9^ 
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But  the  devil  hath  infiokely  prevailed  in 
a  thing  that  is  almost  as  senseless  and  igno- 
rant as  atheism,  and  that  is  idolatry ;  not 
only  making  God  after  man's  image,  but  in 
the  likeness  of  a  calf,  of  a  cat,  of  a  serpent ; 
making  men  such  fools  as  to  worship  a  quar- 
tan ague,  fire  and  water,  onions  and  sheep. 
This  is  the  skill  man  learned,  and  the  philo> 
sophy  that  he  is  taught,  by  believing  the 
devil.  What  wisdom  can  there  be  in  any 
man,  that  calls  good  evil,  and  evil  good  ;  to 
say  fire  is  cold,  and  the  sun  black ;  that  for- 
nication can  make  a  man  happy,  or  drunk- 
enness can  make  him  wise  ?  And  this  is  the 
state  of  a  sinner,  of  every  one  that  delights 
in  iniquity ;  he  cannot  be  pleased  with  it  if 
he  thinks  it  evil ;  he  cannot  endure  it  with- 
out believing  this  proposition.  That  there  is 
in  drunkenness  or  lust  pleasure  enough, 
good  enough,  to  make  him  amends  for  the 
intolerable  pains  of  damnation.  But  then, 
if  we  consider  upon  what  nonsense-princi- 
ples the  state  of  an  evil  life  relies,  we  must 
in  reason  be  impatient,  and  with  scorn  and 
indignation  drive  away  the  fool ;  such  as 
are — sense  is  to  be  preferred  before  reason, 
interest  before  reh'gion,  a  lust  before  hea- 
ven, moments  before  eternity,  money  above 
God  himself;  that  a  man's  felicity  consists 
in  that  which  a  beast  enjoys ;  that  a  little 
in  present,  uncertain,  fallible  possession,  is 
better  than  the  certain  state  of  infinite  glories 
hcreafler :  what  child,  what  fool,  can  tliink 
things  more  weak  and  more  unreasonable  7 
And  yet  if  men  do  not  go  upon  these 
grounds,  upon  what  account  do  they  sin  ? 
Sin  hath  no  wiser  reasons  for  itself  than 
these :  fiMpo$  txtf>  ftv^taivov  ftopw :  the  same 
argument  that  a  fly  hath  to  enter  into  a  can- 
dle, the  same  argument  a  fool  hath  that 
enters  into  sin :  it  looks  prettily,  but  re- 
wards the  eye,  as  burning  basins  do,  with 
intolerable  circles  of  reflected  fire.  Such  are 
the  principles  of  a  sinner's  philosophy. 
And  no  wiser  are  his  hopes ;  all  his  hopes 
that  he  hath  are,  that  he  shall  have  time  to 
repent  of  that  which  he  chooses  greedily ; 
that  he  whom  he  every  day  provokes  will 
save  him,  whether  he  will  or  not ;  that  he 
can,  in  an  instant,  or  in  a  day,  make 
amends  for  all  the  evils  of  forty  years ;  or 
else,  that  he  shall  be  saved  whether  he  does 
or  not;  that  heaven  b  to  be  had  for  a  sigh, 
or  a  short  prayer,  and  yet  hell  shall  not  be 
consequent  to  the  affections,  and  labours, 
and  hellish  services,  of  a  whole  life;  he 
g-oes  on  and  cares  not,  he  hopes  without  a 
promiae,  and    refuaea  to    believe  all  the 


threatenings  of  Grod ;  but  believes  he  shal 
have  a  mercy  for  which  he  never  had  : 
revelation.  If  this  be  knowledge  or  wis 
dom,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  folly 
no  such  disease  as  madness. 

But  then  consider,  that  there  are  somi 
sins  whose  very  formality  is  a  lie.  Supei 
stition  could  not  be  in  the  world,  if  men  dii 
believe  God  to  be  good  and  wise,  free  aw 
merciful,  not  a  tyrant,  not  an  unreasonabli 
exacter ;  no  man  would  dare  to  do  in  pri 
vate  what  he  fears  to  do  in  public,  if  he  di^ 
know  that  Grod  sees  him  there,  and  wil 
bring  that  work  of  darkness  into  light.  Bui 
he  is  so  foolish  as  to  think,  that  if  he  sees 
nothing,  nothing  sees  him ;  for  if  men  did 
perceive  God  to  be  present,  and  yet  dc 
wickedly,  it  is  worse  with  them  than  1 
have  yet  spoke  of;  and  they  believe  an* 
other  lie,  that  to  be  seen  by  man  will  briii| 
more  shame,  than  to  be  discerned  by  Godj 

or  that  the  shame  of  a  few  men's  talk  ii 
more  intolerable  than  to  be  confounded 
before  Christ,  and  his  army  of  angels,  and 
saints,  and  all  the  world.  He  that  excuses 
a  fault  by  telling  a  lie,  believes  it  better  tfl 
be  guilty  of  two  faults,  than  to  be  thoughl 
guilty  of  one ;  and  every  hypocrite  thinks  ii 
not  good  to  be  holy,  but  to  be  accounted  so 
is  a  fine  thing;  that  is,  that  opinion  is  better 
than  reality,  and  that  there  is  in  virtue  no- 
thing good  but  the  fame  of  it  And  the  man 
that  takes  revenge,  relies  upon  this  foolish 
proposition;  that  his  evil  that  he  hath 
already  suffered  grows  less  if  another  sd^ 
fers  the  like ;  that  his  wound  cannot  smart, 
if  by  my  hand  he  dies  that  gave  it;  ^^n 
/uixof  yocpov  yotfttui,  the  sad  accents  and  dole- 
ful tunes  are  increased  by  the  number  of 
mourners,  but  the  sorrow  is  not  lessened. 

I  shall  not  need  to  thrust  into  this  accouBt 
the  other  evils  of  mankind  that  are  the 
events  of  ignorance,  but  introduced  by  sin; 
such  as  are,  our  being  moved  by  what  we 
see  strongly,  and  weakly  by  what  we  un- 
derstand; that  men  are  moved  rather  by  a 
fable  than  by  a  syllogism,  by  parables  than 
by  demonstrations,  by  examples  than  hf 
precepts,  by  seeming  things  than  by  real,  hf 
shadows  than  by  substances ;  that  men  judge 
of  things  by  their  first  events,  and  measuie 
the  events  by  their  own  short  lives,  or 
shorter  observations  ;.that  they  are  credulous 
to  believe  what  they  wish,  and  incrednbas 
of  what  makes  against  them,  measuring  trufh 
or  falsehood  by  measures  that  cannot  fit 
them,  as  foolishly  as  if  they  should  judge  of 
a  colour  by  the  dimensions  of  a  body,  or  feel 
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ic  with  the  hand;  they  make  general 
Ittsions  from  particular  instances,  and 

account  of  God's  actions  by  the  mea- 
I  of  a  man.  Men  call  that  justice  that 
1  their  side,  and  all  their  own  causes  are 
t,  and  they  are  so  always ;  they  are  so 
n  they  affirm  them  in  their  youth,  and 

are  so  when  they  deny  them  in  their 
age;  and  they  are  confidei^  inalltheir 
iges;  and  their  first  error,  which  they 

see,  does  not  make  them  modest  in  the 
losition  which  they  now  maintain ;  for 

do  not  understand  that  what  was,  may 
9  again  :  '*  So  foolish  and  ignorant  was 
(aid  David,)  and  as  it  were  a  beast  be- 
thee."  Ambition  is  folly,  and  temerity 
^orance,  and  confidence  never  goes 
lOut  it,  and  impudence  is  worse,  and 
or  contention  is  madness,  and  prating  is 
t  of  wisdom,  and  lust  destroys  it,  and 
es  a  man  of  a  weak  spirit  and  a  cheap 
oning ;  and  there  are  in  the  catalogue  of 

very  many,  which  are  directly  kinds, 
parts,  and  appendages  of  ignorance; 
I  as  are,  blindness  of  mind,  affected  ig- 
nce,  and  wilful ;  neglect  of  hearing  the 
"d  of  God,  resolved  incredulity,  forgetful- 

of  ^oly  things,  lying  and  believing  a 
this  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  this  is  the  know- 
»  that  the  devil  promised  to  our  first 
nts  as  the  rewards  of  disobedience ;  and 
)ugh  they  sinned  as  weakly  and  fondly, 
'jta^oitoTtfMf  attfnfiirttf.  Upon  as  slight 
mds,  and  trifling  a  temptation,  and  as 

a  deception,  as  many  of  us  since,  yet 
:atise8  of  our  ignorance  are  increased  by 
oaalciplication  of  our  sins ;  and  if  it  was 
ad  in  the  green  tree,  it  is  much  worse  in 
dry ;  and  no  man  is  so  very  a  fool  as 
sinner,  and  none  are  wise  but  the  ser- 
a  of  God. 

lie  wiseChaldees  and  the  wiser  Hebrews, 
c^  worship  God  chastely  and  purely, 
'  only  have  a  right  to  be  called  wise ;" 
that  do  not  so  are  fools  and  ignorants, 
[ier  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  happy,  nor 
r  to  purchase  it ;  ignorant  of  the  noblest 
» and  of  the  competent  means  towards  it: 
r  neither  know  God  nor  themselves,  and 
ignorance  is  greater  than  this,  or  more 
licious.  What  man  is  there  in  the 
Id  that  thinks  himself  covetous  or  proud? 
yet  millions  there  are  who,  like  Har- 
te,  think  that  the  house  is  dark,  but  not 
maelves.    Virtue  makes  our  desires  tem- 


perate and  regular,  it  observes  our  actions, 
condemns  our  faults,  mortifies  our  lusts, 
watches  all  our  dangers  and  temptations: 
but  sin  makes  our  desires  infinite,  and  we 
would  have  we  cannot  tell  what ;  we  strive 
that  we  may  forget  out  faults;  we  labour 
that  we  may  neither  remember  nor  consider ; 
we  justify  our  errors,  and  call  them  inno- 
cent, and  that  which  is  our  shame  we  mis- 
call honour ;  and  our  whole  life  hath  in  it 
so  many  weak  discourses  and  trifling  propo- 
sitions, that  the  whole  world  of  sinners  is 
Uke  the  hospital  of  the  "  insensati,"  madness 
and  folly  possess  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind. What  greater  madness  is  there  than 
to  spend  the  price  of  a  whole  farm  in  con- 
tention for  three  sheaves  of  com  ?  and  yet 
"  tantum  pectora  cscse  Noctis  habent,"  this 
is  the  wisdom  of  such  as  are  contentious, 
and  love  their  own  will  more  than  their  hap- 
piness, their  humour  more  than  their  peace. 

Furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  naulum.— Juv. 

Men  lose  their  reason,  and  their  religion, 
and  themselves  at  last,  for  want  of  under- 
standing ;  and  all  the  wit  and  discourses  by 
which  sin  creeps  in,  are  but  ^{MftliiMf  jSouXcv- 
ftata,  y9Ud(r^$  tt  *6fiiti»f  ''frauds  of  the 
tongue,  and  consultations  of  care  :"*  but  in 
the  whole  circle  of  sins  there  is  not  one  wise 
proposition,  by  which  a  man  may  conduct 
his  afiairs,  or  himself  become  instructed  to 
felicity.  This  is  the  first  natural  (ruit  of  sin.: 
it  makes  a  man  a  fool,  and  this  hurt  sin 
does  to  the  understanding,  and  this  is  shame 
enough  to  that  in  which  men  are  most  apt 
to  glory. 

Sin  naturally  makes  a  man  weak;  that  is, 
unapt  to  do  noble  things :  by  which  I  do 
not  understand  a  natural  disability :  for  it  is 
equally  ready  for  a  man  to  will  good  as  evil, 
and  as  much  in  the  power  of  his  hands  to 
be  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  God  as  against  his 
brother  in  a  quarrel ;  and  between  a  virtuous 
object  and  his  faculties  there  is  a  more  apt 
proportion,  than  between  his  spirit  and  a 
vice;  and  every  act  of  grace  does  more 
please  the  mind,  than  an  act  of  sin  does  de- 
light the  sense ;  and  every  crime  does  greater 
violence  to  the  better  part  of  man,  than,  mor- 
tification does  to  the  lower ;  and  oftentimes 
a  duty  consists  iif  a  negative,  as,  not  to  be 
drunk,  not  to  swear,  and  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  a  man  hath  naturally  no  power 
not  to  do ;  if  there  be  a  natural  disability,  it 
is  to  action,  not  to  rest  or  ceasing;  and 
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therefore  in  this  case^  we  cannot  reasonably 
nor  justly  accuse  our  nature,  but  we  hare 
reason  to  blame  our  manners,  which  hare 
introduced  upon  us  a  moral  disability,  that 
is,  not  that  the  faculty  is  impotent  and  dis- 
abed,  but  that  the  whole  man  is;  for  the 
will  in  many  cases  desires  to  do  good,  and 
the  understanding  is  convinced  and  consents, 
and  the  hand  can  obey,  and  the  passions 
can  be  directed,  and  be  instrumental  to  God's 
service :  but  because  they  are  not  used  to  it, 
the  will  finds  a  difficulty  to  do  them  so  much 
violence,  and  the  understanding  consents  to 
their  lower  reasonings,  and  the  desires  of  the 
lower  man  do  will  stronger;  and  then  the 
whole  man  cannot  do  the  duty  that  is  ex- 
pected. There  is  a  law  in  the  members,  and 
he  that  gave  that  law  is  a  tyrant^  and  the 
subjects  of  that  law  are  slaves,  and  often- 
times their  ear  is  bored  ;  and  they  love  their 
fetters,  and  desire  to  continue  that  bondage 
for  ever ;  the  law  is  the  law  of  sin,  the  devil 
IB  the  tyrant,  custom  is  the  sanction  or  the 
firmament  of  the  law:  and  every  vicious 
man  is  a  slave,  and  chooses  the  vilest  mas- 
ter^ and  the  basest  of  services,  and  the  most 
contemptible  rewards.  "Lexenim  peccati 
est  violentia  consuetudinis,  quk  trahitur  et 
tenetur  animus  etiam  invitus,  eo  merito  quo 
in  earn  volens  illabitur,"  said  St.  Austin; 
**  The  law  of  sin  is  the  violence  of  custom, 
which  keeps  a  man's  mind  against  his  mind, 
because  he  entered  willingly,"  and  gave  up 
his  own  interest;  which  he  ought  to  have 
secured  for  his  own  felicity,  and  for  his  ser- 
vice who  gave  for  it  an  invaluable  price: 
and  indeed  in  questions  of  virtue  and  vice 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  nature ;  or  it  is  so 
inconsiderable,  that  it  hath  in  it  nothing  be- 
yond an  inclination  which  may  be  reverted ; 
and  very  often  not  so  much  :  nothing  but  a 
perfect  indifferency,  we  may  if  we  will,  or 
we  may  choose  :  but  custom  brings  in  a  new 
nature,  and  makes  a  bias  in  every  faculty. 
To  a  vicious  man  some  sins  become  neces- 
sary ;  temperance  makes  him  sick ;  severity 
is  death  to  him,  it  destroys  his  cheerfulness 
and  activity,  it  is  as  his  nature,  and  the  de- 
sire dwells  for  ever  with  him,  and  his  rea- 
sonings are  framed  for  it  and  his  fancy,  and 
m  all  he  is  helped  by  example,  by  coippany, 
by  folly,  and  inconsideration ;  and  all  these 
are  a  fac  ion  and  a  confederacy  against  the 
honour  and  service  of  God.  And  in  this, 
philosophy  is  at  a  stand,  nothing  can  give 
an  account  of  it  but  experience  and  sorrow- 
/u)  instances )  for  it  is  infinitely  unreason- 
MtJe,  that  when  you  have  discoursed  wisely 


against  unchastity^  md  told,  that  we  are 
separated  from  it  by  a  circumvallation  of 
laws  of  God  and  man,  that  it  iishonours  the 
body,  and  rnakes  the  spirit  caitive,  that  it  is 
fought  against  by  arguments  sent  from  all 
the  comers  of  reason  and  religioa,  and  the 
man  knows  all  this,  and  believes  it,  and 
prays  against  his  sin,  and  hates  himself  for 
it,  and  curses  the  actions  of  it;  yet  oppose 
against  all  this  but  a  fable  or  a  merry  story, 
a  proverb  or  a  sDly  saying,  the  sight  of  his 
mistress,  or  any  thing  but  to  lessen  any  one 
of  the  arguments  bi  ought  against  it,  and  thai 
man  shall  as  certainly  and  clearly  be  deter- 
mined to  that  sin,  as  if  he  had  on  his  side  all 
the  reason  of  the  world.    Acttw  ydp  ^^  m 
iiofAOiCtoai  xai  j3ta(niff^  rtpof  i^v9w*  Custom 
does  as  much  as  nature  can  do;  it  does 
sometimes  more,  and  superinduces  a  dispo> 
sition  contrary  to  our  natural  temper.    En- 
demus  had  so  used  his  stomach  to  so  un- 
natural drinks,  that,  <is   himself  tells  the 
story,  he  took  in  one  day  two-and-twenty 
potions  in  which  iiellebore  was  infused,  and 
rose  at  noon,  and  supped  at  night,  and  feh 
no  change :  so  are  those  that  are  corrupted 
with  evil  customs,  nothing  will  purge  them; 
if  you  discourse  wittily,  they  hear  yon  not; 
or,  if  they  do,  they  have  twenty  ways  to 
answer,  and  twice  twenty  to  neglect  it:  if 
you  persuade  them  to  promise  to  leave  their 
sin,  they  do  but  show  their  folly  at  the  next 
temptation,  and  tell  that  they  did  not  metn 
it :  and  if  you  take  them  at  an  advantage 
when  their  hearts  are  softened  with  a  jodg^ 
ment  or  a  fear,  with  a  shame  or  an  indigni- 
tion,  and  then  put  the  bars  and  locks  of  vom 
upon  them,  it  is  all  one;  one  vow  shaB 
hinder  but  one  action,  and  the  appetite  shaB 
be  doubled  bv  the  restraint,  and  the  next 
opportunity  shall  make  an  amends  for  tlie 
first  omission  :  or  else  the  sin  shall  enter  by 
parts :  the  vow  shall  only  put  the  understand- 
ing to  make  a  distinction,  or  to  change  the 
circumstance,  and  under  that  colour  the' 
crime  shall  be  admitted,  because  th&  man  is 
resolved  to  suppose  the  matter  so  dressed 
was  not  vowed  against.    But  then,  when 
that  is  done,  the  understanding  shall  opea 
that  eye  that  did  but  wink  before,  and  see 
that  it  was  the  same  things,  and  secredy  I^ 
joice  that  it  was  so  cozened :  for  now  the 
lock  is  opened,  and  the  vow  was  broken 
against  his  will,  and  the  man  is  at  liberty 
again  because  he  did  the  thing  at  unawares, 
ov  ^ixuv  fc  xat  ^iuM',  Still  he  IS  willing  M 
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le  nn  was  not  lonnal  vow-breach^ 
he  sees  he  broke  it  materially^  and 
the  band  is  broken^  the  yoke  is  in 
tierefore  the  next  action  shall  go  on 
!  same  stock  of  a  single  iniquity, 
)eing  affrighted  in  his  conscience  at 
of  perjury.  I  wish  we  were  all  so 
as  not  to  understand  the  discourse ; 
s  to  be  otherwise, 

scedas,  laqueo  tenet  ambitiosi 

lo  mali : et  in  iBgro  corde  senescit. 

Juv. 

t  hath  waxen  old  in  his  deceived 
i  made  snares  for  him  that  he  can- 
itangle  himself:"  so  true  is  that 
f  God  by  the  prophet,  "Can  an 
1  change  his  skin?  then  may  ye 
do  well,  when  ye  are  accustomed 
1."  But  I  instance  in  two  things, 
my  sense,  seem  great  aggravations 
very  and  weakness  of  a  customary 

St  is,  that  men  sin  against  their  in- 
]'hey  know  they  shall  be  ruined  by 
undo  their  estates,  lose  iheir  friends, 
r  fortunes,  destroy  their  body,  im- 
the  spirit,  load  the  conscience,  dis- 

his  rest,  confound  his  reason, 
im  in  all  his  faculties,  destroy  his 
id  mischief  enough  besides;  and 
considers  this,  he  declares  against 
:um  bona  verba  erumpant,  afieclus 

consuetudinem  relabuntur,"  "  the 
s  good  words,  but  the  evil  custom 
"  and  it  happens  as  in  the  case  of 
ithians,  who,  to  free  their  nation 
reat  plague,  were  bidden  only  to 
rom  laughter,  while  they  offered 
ifice  :  but  they  had  been  so  used  to 
us  effeminacy,  and  vain  course  of 
ion,  that  they  could  not,  though 
IT  and  splendour  of  the  nation  did 
pon  it.    God  of  his  mercy  keep  all 

people  from  a  custom  in  sinning! 
y  be  once  fallen  thither,  nothing 
'er  them  but  a  miraculous  grace. 

second  aggravation  of  it  is,  that 
revails  against  experience.  Though 

hath  already  smarted,  though  he 
I  disgraced  and  undone,  though  he 
flations  and  his  friends,  he  is  turned 
•rvice,  and  disemployed,  he  begs 
ad  of  his  old  sins  upon  his  shoul- 
L  this  will  not  cure  an  evil  custom : 
3t  daily  see  how  miserable  some 
ke  themselves  with  drunkenness 
'?  Have  not  we  seen  them  that 
n  sick  with  intemperance,  deadly 
20 


sick^  enduring  for  one  drunken  meeting 
more  pain  than  is  in  all  the  fasting-days  of 
;the  whole  year?  and  yet,  do  they  not  the 
very  next  day  go  to  it  again  ?  Indeed,  some 
few  are  smitten  into  the  beginning  of  re- 
pentance, and  they  stay  a  fortnight,  or"  a 
month,  and,  it  may  be,  resist  two  or  three 
invitations ;  but  yet  ttie  custom  is  not  gone. 

Nee  ta,  cum  obstiteris  semel,  instantique  negaris 
Parere  imperio,  "  Rupi  jam  viacula,*'  dicas: 

''Think  not  the  chain  is  off,  when  thou 
hast  once  or  twice  resisted ;  or  if  the  chain 
be  broke,  part  remains  on  thee,  like  a  cord 
upon  a  dog's  neck," 

Nam  et  luctata  canis  nodnm  abripit ;  attamen  illi, 
Cum  iugit,  a  coUo  trahitur  pars  k>nga  catenae. 

Pebs. 

He  is  not  free  that  draws  his  chain  after 
him ;  and  he  that  breaks  off  from  his  sins 
with  greatest  passion,  stands  in  need  of 
prosperous  circumstances,  and  a  strange 
freedom  from  temptation,  and  accidental 
hardness,  and  superinduced  confidence,  and 
a  preternatural  severity ;  "  Opus  est  aliqua 
fortunae  indulgentia  adhuc  inter  humana 
luctanti,  dum  nodum  ilium  exsolvitet  omne 
vinculum  mortale,"*  for  the  knot  can  hardly 
be  untied  which  a  course  of  evil  manners 
hath  bound  upon  the  soul ;  and  every  con- 
tingency in  the  world  can  entangle  him, 
that  wears  upon  his  neck  the  links  of  a 
broken  chain.  "Nam  qui  ab  eo  quod 
amat,  quam  extemplo  suaviis  sagittatis  per- 
cussus  est,  ilico  res  foras  labitur,  liquitur;" 
if  he  sees  his  temptation  again  he  is  inikki!^ 
fjuvoi  vrt  twwHt  his  kindness  to  it,  and  con- 
versation with  his  lust,  undoes  him,  and 
breaks  his  purposes,  and  then  he  dies  again, 
or  fails  upon  that  stone,  that  with  so^knuch 
pains  he  removed  a  little  out  of  his  way ; 
and  he  would  lose  the  spent  wealth,  or  the 
health,  and  the  reputation,  over  again,  if  it 
were  in  his  power.  Philomusus  was  a 
wild  young  fellow  in  Domitian's  time,  and 
he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a  large  pen- 
sion to  maintain  his  lust  and  luxury,  and  he 
was  every  month  put  to  beggarly  arts  to 
feed  his  crime.  But  when  his  father  died 
aud  left  him  all,  he  disinherited  himself;  he 
spent  it  all,  though  he  knew  he  was  to  suffer 
that  trouble  always,  which  vexed  his  lustful 
soul  in  the  frequent  periods  of  his  violent 

wantf 

Now,  this  is  such  a  state  of  slavery,  that 
persons  that  are  sensible  ought  to  complain, 
dotXeufty  iot/Ktvitv  ftdw  iaxvpo¥'  that  they  serve 
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worse  lords  than  Egyptian  task-masters,  there 
is  a  lord  within  that  rules  and  rages, ''  Intus 
et  in  jecore  aegro  pascuntur  domini;"  sin 
dweUs  there,  and  makes  a  man  a  miserable 
servant ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  metaphorical 
expression,  under  which  some  spiritual 
and  metaphysical  truth  is  represented,  but 
*t  is  a  physical,  material  truth ;  and  a  man 
endures  hardship,  he  cannot  move  but  at 
this  command ;  and  not  his  outward  actions 
only,  but  his  will  and  his  understanding 
too,  are  kept  in  fetters  and  foolish  bondage : 
fiifunjtjo,  oti>  vivftodrtaatdw  htiv  ixilvo,  to  Ivdoy 
iyxtxpvfifUvW  ixilvo  fitjtoptla,  ixtlvo  ^tari,  ixtlvo 

o^fMftoi,  said  Marcus  Antoninus,  "The 
two  parts  of  a  man  are  rent  in  sunder,  and 
that  that  prevails  is  the  life,  it  is  the  man, 
.It  is  the  eloquence,  persuading  every  thing 
to  its  own  interest"  And  now  consider 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  evil.  A  man  by 
sin  is  made  a  slave,  he  loses  that  liberty 
that  is  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself;  and, 
like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  we  suffer  chains 
and  ropes  only  for  a  piece  of  bread,  when 
the  lion  thought  liberty  a  sufficient  reward 
and  price  for  hunger,  and  all  the  hardnesses 
of  the  wilderness.  Do  not  all  the  world 
fight  for  liberty,  and  at  no  terms  will  lay 
down  arms,  till  at  least  they  be  cozened 
with  the  image  and  colour  of  it?  od  ^v^xn 
f^Xo(  iuvStpioi ;  and  yet  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  few  minutes  we  give  ourselves  into  bond- 
age ;  and  all  the  world  does  it,  more  or  less. 

H  xpimd'tciiv  yap  dovXo;  iati^p,  r  tvxTH, 
^  tO^^to^  avrov  TtoXf  o;,  ri  t-ofuov  ypci4HU 
Eipyovffi  X9^^^^  f^^  xjt^a  yyto/ii^v  tpoitotf. 

EtJRIP. 

Either  men  are  slaves  to  fortune,  or  to  lust; 
to  covetousness,  or  tyranny ;  something  or 
other  compels  him  to  usages  against  his 
will  and  reason ;  and  when  the  laws  cannot 
rule  him,  money  can;  "  Divitiae  enim  apud 
sapientem  virum  in  servitute  sunt,  apud 
stultum  in  imperio;"  for  "Money  is  the 
wise  man's  servant,  and  the  fool's  master ;" 
but  the  bondage  of  a  vicious  person,  is  such 
a  bondage  as  the  child  hath  in  the  womb, 
or  rather  as  a  sick  man  in  his  bed ;  we  are 
bound  fast  by  our  disease,  and  a  consequent 
weakness ;  we  cannot  go  forth  though  the 
doors  be  open,  and  the  fetters  knocked  off, 
and  1  irtue  and  reason,  like  St.  Peter's  angel, 
call  us,  and  beat  us  upon  the  sides,  and 
offer  to  go  before  us,  yet  we  cannot  come 
ibrth  from  prison ;  for  we  have  by  our  evil 
rustoma  given  hostages  to  the  devil,  never 
to  Btir  from  the  enemy ^a  quarter;  and  this 


is  the  greatest  bondage  that  is  imaginablei 
the  bondage  of  conquered^  wounded,  unre- 
sisting people;"  MtsH»tos  ^  ofnt^,  "virtue 
only  b  the  truest  liberty;"  "and  if  the  Son  ot 
God  make  us  free,  then  are  we  free  indeed." 
3.  Sin  does  naturally  introduce  a  grea^ 
baseness  upon  the  spirit,  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  some  cases,  by  the  devil's  entering 
into  a  man,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Judas, 
"  after  he  had  taken  the  sop,  Satan  entered 
into  him;"*  and  St  Cyprian,  speaking  of 
them  that  after  baptism  lapsed  into  foul 
crimes,  affirms,  that  "spiritu  immundo  quasi 
redeunte  quatiuntur,  ut  manifestum  sit  dia- 
bolum  in  baptismo  fide  credentis  excludi,  si 
fides  postmodum  defecerit  regredi  ;''t  "faidi» 
and  the  grace  of  baptism,  turn  the  devil  out 
of  possession ;  but  when  faith  fails,  and  we 
loose  the  bands  of  religion,  then  the  devil 
returns ;"  that  is,  the  man  is  devolved  into 
such  sins,  of  which  there  can  be  no  reason 
given,  which  no  excuse  can  lessen,  which 
are  set  off  with  no  pleasure,  advanced  by 
no  temptations,  which  deceive  by  no  allure- 
ments and  flattering  pretences ;  such  things 
which  have  a  proper  and  direct  contrariety 
to  the  good  spirit,  and  such  as  are  not  re- 
strained by  human  laws;  because  they  are 
states  of  evil  rather  than  evil  actions,  prin- 
ciples of  mischief  rather  than  direct  emana- 
tions ;  such  as  are  unthankfulness,  impiety, 
giving  a  secret  blow,  fawning  hypocrisy, 
detraction,  impudence,  forgetfulness  of  the 
dead,  and  forgetting  to  do  that  in  their  ab- 
sence which  we  promised  to  them'  in  pre- 


sence ; 


EURIP. 

concerning  which  sorts  of  imworthiness,  it 
is  certain  they  argue  a  most  degenerottS 
spirit,  and  they  are  the  effect,  the  natural 
effect,  of  malice  and  despair,  an  unwhole- 
some ill-natured  soul,  a  soul  corrupted  in 
its  whole  constitution.  I  remember  that  in 
the  apologues  of  Phsedrus,  it  is  told  con- 
cerning an  ill-natured  fellow,  that  he  refused 
to  pay  hs  symbol,  which  himself  and  all 
the  company  had  agreed  should  be  given 
for  every  disease  that  each  man  had;  he 
denying  his  itch  to  be  a  disease;  but  the 
company  taking  off  the  refuser's  hat  for  a 
pledge,  found  that  he  had  a  scald  head,  and 
so  demanded  the  money  double :  which  he 
pertinaciously  resisting,  they  threw  him 
down  and  then  discovered  he  was  broken- 

—   -  -  I  ^ 

\  *  loVmm,  ST.         t  Cypr.  Ep.  76. 
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bellied,  and  justly  condemned  him  k  pay 
three  philippics: 

Qua  fuerat  (Ebola,  poena  fiiit. 

One  disease  discovers  itself  by  the  hiding 
of  another,  and  that  being  opened  discovers 
a  third ;  he  that  is  almost  taken  in  a  fault, 
tells  a  lie  to  escape;  and  to  protect  that  lie, 
he  forswears  himself;  and  that  he  may  not 
be  suspected  of  perjury,  he  grows  impu- 
dent ;  and  that  sin  may  not  shame  him,  he 
wiU  glory  in  it,  like  the  slave  in  the  comedy, 
who,  being  torn  with  whips,  grinned,  and 
forced  an  ugly  smile  that  it  might  not  seem 
to  smart.     There  are  some  sins  which  a 
man  that  is  newly  fallen  cannot  entertain, 
rhere  is  no  crime  made  ready  for  a  young 
sinner,  but  that  which  nature  prompts  him 
to.    Natural  inclination  is  the  first  tempter, 
then  compliance,  then  custom,  but  this  being 
helped  by  a  consequent  folly,  dismantles  the 
soul,  making  it  to  hate  Grod,  to  despise  reli- 
gion, to  laugh  at  severity,  to  deride  sober 
counsels,  to  flee  from  repentance,  to  resolve 
against  it,  to  delight  in  sin  without  abate- 
ment of  spirit  or  purposes  :  for  it  is  an  in- 
tolerable thing  for  a  man  to  be  tormented  in 
his  conscience  for  every  sin  he  acts;  that 
must  not  be;  he  must  have  his  sin  and  his 
peace  too,  or  else  he  can  have  neither  long; 
and  because  true  peace  cab  not  come,  for 
"  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked,"  therefore  they  must  make  a  fan- 
tastic peace  by  studied  cozening  of  them- 
selves, by  false  propositions,  by  careless^ 
ness,  by  stupidity,  by  impudence,  by  suffer- 
ance and  habit,  by  conversation  and  daily 
acquaintances,  by  doing  some  things,  as 
Absalom  did  when  he  lay  with  his  father's 
concubines,  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
repent,  or  to  be  foi^ven,  something  to  se- 
core  him  in  the  possession  of  hell;  ''Tute 
hoc  intriati,  quod  tibi  exedendum  est,"  the 
man  must  through  it  now ;  and  this  is  it 
that  makes  men  fall  into  all  baseness  of 
apiritaal  sins,  f  Am^  hBC^  tlf  /3a^  xaxCtv 
wMfpopw,    "  When  a  man  is  some  to  the 
bottom  of  his  wickedness,  he  despises  all,"J 
nch  as  malice  and  despite,  rancour  and 
impudence,  malicious,  studied  ignorance, 
voluntary  contempt  of  all  reb'gion,  hating 
of  good  tnen  and  good  counsels,  and  taking 
erery  wise  man  and  wise  action  to  be  his 
c&emy ;  oviiv  oStuf  60iU<sxvirtw  ftoul  df  Homf- 
fm  tfBvfc^.    And  this  is  that  baseness  of  sin 
which  Piato  so  much  detested,  that  he  said 
''he  should  blush  to  be  guilty  of,  though  he 
knew  God  would  pardon  him^  and  that  men 


should  never  know  it, ''  propter  solam  pec- 
cati  turpitudinem,"  for  the  very  baseness 
that  is  in  it."  A  man  that  is  false  to  God^ 
will  also,  if  an  evil  temptation  overtakes 
him,  betray  his  friend ;  and  it  is  notorious 
in  the  covetous  and  ambitious : 

Ax^pustov  iffAMP  ciiippk ,  "otfOi  htiurffopuhii 
ZiiKovtt  t^iOi'  firfii  yvyvuiOxouii  iuoi, 

Euaip. 

They  are  an  unthankful  generation,  and,  to 
please  the  people,  or  to  serve  their  interest, 
will  hurt  their  friends.  That  man  hath  so 
lost  himself  to  all  sweetness  and  excellency 
of  spirit,  that  is  gone  thus  far  in  sin,  that  he 
looks  like  a  condemned  man,  or  is  like  the 
accursed  spirits,  preserved  in  chains  of 
darkness  and  impieties  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day,  av^ptoHos  6*  aiii  o  /mv  ttwu^poi 
ov6iv  aMo  f{K^  xax6{*  "  this  man  can  be  no- 
thing but  evil ;"  for  these  inclinations  and 
evil  forwardnesses,  this  dyscrasy  and  gan- 
grened disposition,  do  always  suppose  a 
long  or  a  base  sin  for  their  parent ;  and  the 
product  of  these  is  a  wretchless  spirit;  that 
is,  an. aptness  to  any  unworthiness,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  resist  any  temptation,  a 
perseverance  in  baseness,  and  a  consignation 
to  all  damnation :  Apodorrt  d'  laiaxpo,  iiUfOft' 
oftotlfjua  Aoifuov  6i^xiv,  "If  men  do  evil 
things,  evil  things  shall  be  their  reward." 
If  they  obey  the  evil  spirit,  an  evil  spirit 
shall  be  their  portion;  and  the  devil  shall 
enter  into  them  as  he  entered  into  Judas, 
and  fill  them  full  of  iniquity. 


SERMON   XXI. 

PART  III. 

4.  Although  these  are  shameful  effects 
of  sin,  and  a  man  need  no  greater  dishonour 
than  to  be  a  fool  and  a  slave,  and  a  base 
person,  all  which  sin  infallibly  makes  him ; 
yet  there  are  some  sins,  which  are  directly 
shameful  in  their  nature,  and  proper  disre- 
putation; and  a  very  great  many  sins  are 
the  worst  and  basest  in  several  respects; 
that  is,  every  of  them  hath  a  venomous 
quality  of  its  own,  whereby  it  is  marked  and 
appropriated  to  a  peculiar  evil  spirit.  The 
devil's  sin  was  the  worst,  because  it  came 
from  the  greatest  malice :  Adam's  was  the 
worst,  because  it  was  of  most  universal  effi- 
cacy and  dissemination:  Judas'  sin  the  worst, 
I  because  against  the  most  exceUeTi\.v^t^ti\ 
'  and  the  relapses  of  the  god\^  axe  ^e  -wqvaX^ 
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by  reason  they  were  the  inc«t  obliged  per- 
sons. But  the  ignorance  of  the  law  is  the 
greatest  of  evils,  if  we  consider  its  danger ; 
but  covetousness  is  worse  than  it,  if  we  re- 
regard  its  incurable  and  growing  nature; 
luxury  is  most  alien  from  spiritual  things, 
and  is  the  worst  of  all  in  its  temptation  and 
our  proneness ;  but  pride  grows  most  venom- 
ous by  its  unreasonableness  and  importu- 
nity, arising  even  from  the  good  things  a 
man  hath;  even  from  graces,  and  endear- 
ments, and  from  being  more  in  debt  to  God. 
Sins  of  malice,  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
oppugn  the  greatest  grace  with  the  greatest 
spite;  but  idolatry  is  perfecdy  hated  by  God 
by  a  direct  enmity.  Some  sins  are  there- 
fore most  heinous,  because  to  resist  them  is 
most  easy,  and  to  act  them  there  is  the  least 
temptation:  such  as  are,  severally,  lying 
and  swearing.  There  is  a  strange  poison 
in  the  nature  of  sins,  that,  of  so  many  sorts, 
every  one  of  them  should  be  the  worst. 
Every  sin  hath  an  evil  spirit,  a  devil  of  its 
own,  to  manage,  to  conduct,  and  to  imbitter 
it^  and  although  all  these  are  God's  ene- 
mies, and  have  an  appendant  shame  in 
their  retinue,  yet  to  some  sins  shame  is 
more  appropriate,  and  a  proper  ingredient 
in  their  constitutions :  such  as  are  lying, 
and  lust,  and  vow-breach,  and  inconstancy. 
God  sometimes  cures  the  pride  of  a  man's 
spirit  by  sufiering  his  evil  manners,  and 
filthy  inclination,  to  be  determined  upon 
lust;  lust  makes  a  man  afraid  of  public 
eyes,  and  common  voices ;  it  is  (as  all  sins 
else  are,  but  this  especially)  a  work  of  dark- 
ness ;  it  does  debauch  the  spirit,  and  make 
it  to  decay  and  fall  off  from  courage  and 
resolution,  constancy  and  severity,  the  spirit 
of  government  and  a  noble  freedom ;  and 
those  punishments,  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  inflicted  upon  it,  are  not 
smart  so  much  as  shame :  lustful  souls  are 
cheap  and  easy,  trifling  and  despised,  in  all 
wise  accounts ;  they  are  so  far  from  being 
fit  to  sit  with  princes,  that  they  dare  not 
chastise  a  sinning  servant  that  is  private  to 
their  secret  follies ;  it  is  strange  to  consider 
what  laborious  arts  of  concealment,  what 
excuses  and  lessenings,  what  pretences  and 
fig-leaves,  men  will  put  before  their  naked- 
ness and  crimes ;  shame  was  the  first  thing 
that  entered  upon  the  sin  of  Adam :  and 
when  the  second  world  began,  there  was  a 
strange  scene  of  shame  acted  by  Noah  and 
his  sons,  and  it  ended  in  slavery  and  base- 
ness to  all  descending  generations. 
We  see  the  event  of  this  by  too  sad  an 


experience.  What  arguments,  what  hard 
ness,  what  preaching,  what  necessity,  can 
persuade  men  to  confess  their  sins  ?  They 
are  so  ashamed  of  them,  that  to  be  concealed 
they  prefer  before  their  remedy ;  and  yet  in 
penitential  confession  the  shame  is  going  off, 
it  is  like  Cato's  coming  out  of  the  theatre, 
or  the  philosopher  from  the  tavern ;  it  might 
have  been  shame  to  have  entered,  but  glory 
to  have  departed  for  ever ;  and  yet  ever  to 
have  relation  to  sin  is  so  shameful  a  thing, 
that  a  man's  spirit  is  amazed,  and  his  face  is 
confounded,  when  he  is  dressed  of  so  shame- 
ful a  disease.  And  there  are  but  few  men 
that  will  endure  it,  but  rather  choose  to  in- 
volve it  in  excuses  and  denial,  in  the  clouds 
of  lying,  and  the  white  linen  of  hypocrisy; 
and  yet,  when  they  make  a  veil  for  their 
shame,  such  is  the  fate  of  sin,  the  shame 
grows  the  bigger  and  the  thicker ;  we  1m  to 
men,  and  we  excuse  it  to  God ;  either  some 
parts  of  lying  or  many  parts  of  impudence^ 
darkness  or  forgetfulness,  running  away  or 
running  fhrther  in,  these  are  the  covers  of  our 
shame,  like  menstruous  rags  upon  a  skin 
of  leprosy :  but  so  sometimes  we  see  a  de* 
cayed  beauty  besmeared  with  a  lying  fucos^ 
and  the  chinks  filled  with  ceruse;  besides 
that  it  makes  no  real  beauty,  it  spoils  the 
face,  and  betrays  evil  manners :  it  does  not 
hide  old  age,  or  the  change  of  years,  out  it 
discovers  pride  or  lust ;  it  was  not  shame  to 
be  old,  or  wearied  and  worn  out  with  age, 
but  it  is  a  shame  to  dissemble  nature  by  a' 
wanton  visor.  So  sin  retires  from  blushing 
into  shame ;  if  it  be  discovered,  it  is  not  to 
be  endured,  and  if  we  go  to  hide  it,  we 
make  it  worse.  But  then  if  we  remember 
how  ambitious  we  are  for  fame  and  repu- 
tation, for  honour  and  a  fair  opinion,  for  a 
good  name  all  our  days,  and  when  our  dayi 
are  done ;  and  that  no  ingenious  man.  can 
enjoy  any  thing  he  hath,  if  he  lives  in  di9> 
grace ;  and  that  nothing  so  breaks  a  man's 
spirit  as  dishonour,  and  the  meanest  person 
alive  does  not  think  himself  fit  to  be  despised; 
we  are  to  consider  into  what  an  evil  condition 
sin  puts  us,  for  which  we  are  not  only  dii- 
graced  and  disparaged  here,  marked  with  8is- 
a^raceful  punishments,  despised  by  good  men, 
our  follies  derided,  our  .company  avoided,  and 
hooted  at  by  boys,  talked  of  in  fairs  and 
markets,  pointed  at  and  described  by  appel- 
latives of  scorn,  and  every  body  can  chide  ufl» 
and  we  die  unpitied,  and  lie  in  our  graves 
eaten  up  by  worms,  and  a  foul  dishonour; 
but  afler  all  this,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  we 
,shalL  be  called  from  our  chamel-hou8e|» 
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where  our  disgrace  could  not  sleep,  and  shall, 
in  the  face  of  God^  in  the  presence  of  angels 
tod  deyib,  before  all  good  men  and  ail  the 
eril,  see  and  feel  the  shame  of  all  our  sins 
written  upon  our  foreheads :  here  in  this  state 
of  misery  and  folly  we  make  nothing  oi  it ; 
and  though  we  dread  to  be  discovered  to  men, 
'fet  to  God  we  confess  our  sins  without  a 
troable  or  a  blush ;  but  to  tell  an  even  story, 
because  we  find  some  forms  of  confession 
prescribed  in  our  prayer-books ;  and,  that  it 
naj  appear  how  indifferent  and  unconcerned 
we  seem  to  be,  we  read  and  say  all,  and  con- 
fess the  sins  we  never  did,  with  as  much 
wnow  and  regret,  as  those  that  we  have 
acted  a  thousand  times.    But  in  that  strange 
day  of  recompenses,  we  shall  find  the  devil 
to  upbraid  the  criminal,  Christ  to  disown 
them,  the  angels  to  drive  them  from  the  seat 
of  mercy,  and  shame  to  be  their  smart,  the 
consigning  them  to  damnation ;  they  shall 
then  find,  that  they  cannot  dwell  where  virtue 
is  rewarded,  and  where  honour  and  glory 
have  a  throne ;  there  is  no  veil  but  what  is 
rent,  no  excuse  to  any  but  to  them  that  are 
declared  as  innocent :  no  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  wicked  to  be  considered,  but 
them  that  aggravate ;  then  the  disgrace  is  not 
confined  to  the  talk  of  a  village,  or  a  province, 
but  is  scattered  to  all  the  world :  not  only  in 
one  age  shall  the  shame  abide,  but  the  men 
of  all  generations  shall  see  and  wonder  at  the 
vastness  of  that  evil  that  is  spread  upon  the 
aouls  of  sinners  for  ever;  iuyCiv  fuya^,  nxrjpj;; 
9tt9ayfMf,  cM  ^uepvui'  xivof.    No  night  shall 
then  hide  it;  for  in  those  regions  of  darkness 
where  the  dishonoured  man  shall  dwell  for 
ever,  there  is  nothing  visible  but  the  shame ; 
there  ia  light  enough  for  that,  but  darkness 
Ibr  all  things  else ;  and  then  he  shall  reap  the 
fbli  harvest  of  his  shame ;  all  that  for  which 
wise  men  scorned  him,  and  all  that  for  which 
God  hated  him ;  all  that  in  which  he  was  a 
fool,  and  all  that  in  which  he  was  malicious ; 
that  which  was  public,  and  that  which  was 
private ;  that  which  fools  applauded,  and  that 
which  himself  durst  not  own ;  the  secrets 
of  his  lust,  and  the  criminal  contrivances 
of  bis  thoughts;  the  base  and  odious  cir- 
comstances,  and  the  frequency  of  the  action, 
and  the  partner  of  his  sin ;  all  that  which 
troubles  his  conscience,  and  all  that  he  will- 
ingly forgets, — shall  be  proclaimed  by  the 
trampet  of  God,  by  the  voice  of  an  arch- 
angel, in  the  great  congregation  of  spirits 
and  just  men. 

There  is  one  great  curcumstance  more  of 
die  shame  of  sin^  which  extremely  enlarges 


the  evil  of  a  sinful  state,  but  that  is  not  con- 
sequent to  sin  by  a  natural  emanation,  but  is 
superinduced  by  the  just  wrath  of  God ;  and 
therefore  is  to  be  considered  in  the  third  part, 
which  is  next  to  be  handled. 

3.  When  the  Boeotians  asked  the  oracle, 
by  what  they  should  become  happy?  the 
answer  was  made,  'Aat^i^eaiffat  tvftpaiitv, 
*'  Wicked  and  irreligious  persons  are  pros- 
perous :"  and  they  taking  the  devil  at  his 
word,  threw  the  inspired  Pythian,  the  minis- 
tering witch,  into  the  sea,  hoping  so  to  be- 
come mighty  in  peace  and  war.  The  effect 
of  which  was  this,  the  devil  was  fouod  a  liar, 
and  they  fools  at  first,  and  at  last  felt  the  re- 
ward of  irreligion.  For  there  are  to  some 
crimes  such  events ;  which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  connexion  of  natural  causes, 
but  from  secret  influences  and  undiscemible 
conveyances ;  that  a  man  should  be  made  sick 
for  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  unworth- 
ily, and  blind  for  resisting  the  words  of 
and  apostle,  a  preacher  of  the  laws  of  Jesus, 
and  die  suddenly  for  breaking  of  his  vow, 
and  committing  sacrilege,  and  be  under  the 
power  and  scourge  of  an  exterminating 
angel  for  climbing  his  father's  bed, — these  are 
things  beyond  the  world's  philosophy ;  but 
as  in  nature,  so  in  divinity  too,  there  are 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  effects  which  we 
feel  by  experience,  and  are  forewarned  of  by 
revelation,  which  no  natural  reason  can 
judge,  nor  any  providence  can  prevent,  but 
by  living  innocently,  and  complying  with 
the  commandments  of  God.  The  rod  of 
God,  which  "  cometh  not  into  the  lot  of  the 
righteous,"  strikes  the  sinning  man  with  sore 
strokes  of  vengeance. 

1.  The  first  that  I  shall  note  is,  that  which 
I  called  the  aggravation  of  the  shame  of  sin ; 
and  that  is,  an  impossibility  of  beiog  con- 
cealed in  most  cases  of  heinous  crimes,  Mtfii- 
fiott  fiffiiv  tuaxpov  nowi<sai  h^d^t  Xridiw,  "  Let 
no  man  suppose  that  he  shall  for  ever  hide  his 
sin  :"  a  single  action  may  be  conveyed  away 
under  the  covert  of  an  excuse  or  a  pr  vacy, 
escaping  as  Ulysses  did  the  search  of  Poly- 
phemus, and  it  shall  in  time  be  known  that 
il  did  escape,  and  shall  be  discovered  that  it 
was  private;  that  is,  that  it  is  so  no  longer. 
But  no  wicked  man,  that  dwelt  and  delighted 
in  sin,  did  ever  go  off  from  his  scene  of  un- 
worthiness  without  a  filthy  character ;  the 
black  veil  is  thrown  over  him  before  his  death, 
and  by  some  contingency  or  other  he  enters 
into  his  cloud,  because  few  sins  determine 
finally  in  the  thoughts;  but  if  they  dwell 
there,  they  will  also  eulex  *m\o  a^c'^oxL,  %n.^ 
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tlien  the  sin  discovers  itself;  or  else  the  in- 
jured person  will  proclaim  it,  or  the  jealous 
man  will  talk  of  it  before  it  is  done,  or  curious 
people  will  inquire  and  discover,  or  the  spirit 
of  detraction  shall  be  let  loose  upon  him,  and 
in  spite  shall  declare  more  than  he  knows, 
not  more  than  is  true.  The  ancients,  espe- 
cially the  scholars  of  Epicurus,  believed  that 
no  man  could  be  secured  or  quiet  in  his  spirit 
from  beizig  discovered.  "  Scelus  aliqua  tu- 
tum,  nulla  securum  tulit  j"  •'  They  are  not 
secure,  even  when  they  are  safe;"  but  are 
afflicted  with  perpetual  jealousies ;  and  every 
whisper  is  concerning  them,  and  all  new 
noises  are  arrests  to  their  spirits;  and  the 
day  is  too  light,  and  the  night  is  too  horrid,  and 
both  are  most  opportune  for  their  discovery ; 
and  besides  the  undiscemible  connexion  of 
the  contingencies  of  Providence,  many  secret 
crimes  have  been  published  by  dreams,  and 
talkings  in  their  sleep.  It  is  the  observation 
of  Lucretius, 

Mulii  de  magnis  per  Bomnum  reba*  loquontur, 
Indicioque  sui  facti  persaepe  fuere. 

And  what  their  understanding  kept  a  guard 
upon,  their  fancy  let  loose ;  fear  was  the  bars 
and  locks,  but  sleep  became  the  key  to  open, 
even  then  when  all  the  senses  were  shut, 
and  God  ruled  alone  without  the  choice  and 
discourse  of  man.  And  though  no  man 
regards  the  wilder  talkings  of  a  distracted 
man^  yet  it  hath  sometimes  happened,  that 
a  delirium  and  a  fever,  fear  of  death,  and 
the  intolerable  apprehensions  of  damnation, 
have  opened  the  cabinet  of  sin,  and  brought 
to  light  all  that  was  acted  in  the  curtains  of 
night; 

Quippe  ubi  se  multi,  per  aomnia  sspe  loquentes, 
Aut  morbo  delirantea,  protraxe  feruDtur, 
Et,  celata  diu,  in  medium  peccata  dedisse. 

LUCR. 

But  there  are  so  many  ways  of  discovery, 
and  amongst  so  many  some  one  does  so  cer- 
tainly happen,  that  they  are  well  summed 
up  by  Sophocles,  by  saying,  that  "Time 
hears  all,  and  tells  all ;" 

np6(  taiuta  xpvHti  fufik¥  iif  6  utati^  6piu» 


A  cloud  may  be  its  roof  and  cover  till  it 
passes  over,  but  when  it  is  driven  by  a  fierce 
wind,  or  runs  fondly  after  the  sun,  it  lays 
open  a  deformity,  which  like  an  ulcer  had 
a  skin  over  it,  and  pain  within,  and  drew 
tt>  it  a  heap  of  sorrows  big  enough  to  run 
over  all  its  enclosuTes,  Many  persons  have 
betrayed  thewselvea    by  their  own  feai8,\ 


and  knowing  themselves  never  to  be  seca 
enough,  have  gone  to  pui^ge  themselves 
what  nobody  suspected  them ;  offered  \ 
apology  when  they  had  no  accuser,  but  o 
within ;  which,  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
like  "  a  word  in  a  fool's  heart  "  was  u 
easy  till  it  came  out  ''  Non  amo  se  nin 
um  purgitantes,:"  when  men  are  "on 
busy  in  justifying  themselves,"  it  is  a  si| 
themselves  think  they  need  it  Plutan 
tells  of  a  young  gentleman  that  destroyed 
swallow's  nest,  pretending  to  them  tb 
reproved  him  for  doing  the  thing,  which 
their  superstition  the  Greeks  esteemed  i 
ominous,  that  the  little  bird  acciised  him  1 
killing  his  father.  And  to  this  purpose 
was  that  Solomon  gave  counsel:  "Coi 
not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought,  nor  t! 
rich  in  thy  bedchamber ;  for  a  bird  of  the  t 
shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  ha 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter  :"*  murder  ai 
treason  have  by  such  strange  ways  bo 
revealed,  as  if  God  had  appointed  an  ang 
president  of  the  revelation,  and  had  ke 
this  in  secret  and  sure  ministry,  to  be  as  i 
argument  to  destroy  atheism  from  the  h 
of  the  earth,  by  opening  the  secrets  of  mi 
with  his  key  of  providence.  Intercept!] 
of  letters,  mistaking  names,  false  inscri 
tions,  errors  of  messengers,  faction  of  t 
parties,  fear  in  the  actors,  horror  in  t 
action,  the  majesty  of  the  person,  the  re 
lessness  of  the  mind,  disUracted  looks,  we 
riness  of  the  spirit,  and  all  under  the  co 
duct  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  the  Divi 
vengeance,  make  the  covers  of  the  mc 
secret  sin  transparent  as  a  net,  and  visit 
as  the  Chian  wines  in  the  purest  crystal 
For  besides  that  God  takes  care  of  king 
and  of  the  lives  of  men, — 

"H  5c  toaw  ftiv  hpytp  aHo  xp^*  ^i  oft  f'^fpp 

HoMsa. 

driving  away  evil  from  their  persons,  ai 
"  watching  as  a  mother  to  keep  gnats  u 
flies  from  her  dear  boy  sleeping  in  the  ei 
die;"  there  are,  in  the  machinations  of 
mighty  mischief,  so  many  motions  to  I 
concentred,  so  many  wheels  to  move  reg 
larly,  and  the  hand  that  turns  them  does ; 
tremble,  and  there  is  so  universal  a  co 
fusion  in  the  conduct,  that  unless  it  pass 
suddenly  into  act,  it  will  be  prevented  by  dj 
CO  very,  and  if  it  be  acted  it  enters  into  SQ( 
a  mighty  horror,  that  the  face  of  a  man  w 
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fU  what  his  heart  did  think,  and  his  hands 
are  done.  And,  after  all,  it  was  seen  and 
bserved  by  him  that  stood  behind  the  cloud, 
rho  shall  also  bring  every  work  of  dark- 
ess  into  light  in  the  day  of  strange  disco- 
eries  and  fearful  recompenses :  and  in  the 
lean  time  certain  it  is,  that  no  man  can 
ug  put  on  a  person  and  act  a  part,  but  his 
ril  manner  will  peep  through  the  comers 
f  the  white  robe,  and  God  will  bring  a 
frpocrite  to  shame  even  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
2.  A  second  superinduced  consequent  of 
Q  brought  upon  it  by  the  wrath  of  God,  is 
Q ;  when  God  punishes  sin  with  sin  he  is 
[tremely  angry ;  for  then  the  punishment 

not  medicinal,  but  final  and  extermi- 
uing ;  Grod  in  that  case  takes  no  care  con- 
•raing  him,  though  he  dies,  and  dies  eter- 
dly.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those  sins 
hich  are  naturally  consequent  to  each 
her,  as  evil  words  to  evil  thoughts,  evil 
tioQS  to  evil  words,  rage  to  drun^Lenness, 
St  to  gluttony,  pride  to  ambition;  but  such 
hich  God  suffers  the  man's  evil  nature  to 

tempted  to  by  evil  opportunities:  €>su»v 
vftmov  t66t,  "  This  is  the  wrath  of  God," 
id  the  man  is  without  remedy.  It  was  a 
d  calamity,  when  God  punished  David's 
lultery  by  permitting  him  to  fall  to  mur- 
r, — and  Solomon's  wanton  and  inordinate 
ve,  with  the  crime  of  idolatry, — and  Ana- 
is'  sacrilege  with  lying  against  the  Holy 
host, — and  Judas'  covetousness  with  be- 
lying his  Lord,  and  that  betraying  with 
spair,  and  that  despair  with  self-murder. 

■  HaftueaXn  6*  ixil^p  aS 
AMC17  tii  aX>jj,  6id6oxf>i  xoicutv  xcucot;. 

EUAIP. 
One  evil  invites  another ;"  and  when  Grod 

angry  and  withdraws  his  grace,  and  the 
[oly  Spirit  is  grieved  and  departs  from  his 
ivelling,  the  man  is  left  at  the  mercy  of 
le  merciless  enemy,  and  he  shall  receive 
im  only  with  variety  of  mischiefs;  like 
[ercuks  when  he  had  broken  the  horn  of 
cheloos,  he  was  almost  drowned  with  the 
9od  that  sprang  from  it ;  and  the  evil  man, 
hen  he  hath  passed  the  first  scene  of  his 
mows,  shall  be  enticed  or  left  to  fall  into 
lodier.  For  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  he 
I10  resists,  or  that  neglects  to  use,  God's 
wee,  shall  fall  into  that  evil  condition,  that 
hm  he  wants  it  most  he  shall  have  least 

it  so  with  every  man ;  he  that  hath  the 
mtest  want  of  the  grace  of  God,  shall 
mt  it  more,  if  this  great  want  proceeded 
lee  fitom  his  own  sin.  ''  Habenti  dahitur,*' 


said  our  blessed  Lord,  ''To  him  tnat  hath, 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundantly ;  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall 
be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath."  It  is 
a  remarkable  saying  of  David's ;  "  I  have 
thought  upon  thy  name,  O  Lord,  in  tha 
night  season,  and  have  kept  thy  law ;  this  t 
had  because  I  kept  thy  commandments  ;"♦ 
keeping  God's  commandments  was  re- 
warded with  keeping  God's  command- 
ments. And  in  this  world  God  hath  not 
a  greater  reward  to  give ;  for  so  the  soul  is 
nourished  unto  life,  so  it  grows  up  with  the 
increase  of  God,  so  it  passes  on  to  a  perfect 
man  in  Christ,  so  it  is  consigned  for  heaven, 
and  so  it  enters  into  glory  ;  for  glory  is  the 
perfection  of  grace,  and  when  our  love  to 
God  is  come  to  its  state  and  perfection,  then 
we  are  within  the  curcles  of  a  diadem,  and 
then  we  are  within  the  regions  of  felicity. 
And  there  is  the  same  reason  in  the  con- 
trary instance. 

The  wicked  person  falls  into  sin,  and 
this  he  haa,  because  he  sinned  against  his 
Maker.  "Tradidit  Deus  eos  in  desideria 
cordis  eorum ;"  and  it  concerns  all  to  ob- 
serve it ;  and  if  ever  we  find  that  a  sin  suc- 
ceeds a  sin  in  the  same  instance,  it  is  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  repent;  but  if  a  sin  suc- 
ceeds a  sin  in  another  instance,  as,  if  lust 
follows  pride,  or  murder  drunkenness ;  it  is 
a  sign  that  God  will  not  give  us  the  grace 
of  repentance :  he  is  angry  at  us  with  a 
destructive  fury,  he  hath  dipped  his  arrows 
in  the  venom  of  the  serpent,  and  whets 
his  sword  in  the  forges  of  hell ;  then  it  is 
time  that  a  man  withdraw  his  foot,  and  that 
he  start  back  from  the  preparations  of  an 
intolerable  ruin:  for  though  men  in  this 
case  grew  insensible,  and  that  is  the  part  of 
the  disease,  ita  tcvto  fuya  isti  xaxw,  ore  ov6lv 
tlvai  $ox€»,  saith  Chrysostom;  ''It  is  the 
biggest  part  of  the  evil  that  the  man  feels  it 
not;"  yet  the  very  antiperisUuis,  or  the 
contrariety,  the  very  horror  and  bigness  of 
the  danger,  may  possibly  make  a  man  to 
contend  to  leap  out  of  the  fire ;  and  some- 
times Grod  works  a  miracle,  and  besides  his 
own  rule  delights  to  reform  a  dissolute  per- 
son, to  force  a  man  from  the  grave,  to  draw 
him  against  the  bent  of  his  evil  habits ;  yaC 
it  is  so  seldom,  that  we  are  left  to  consider, 
that  such  persons  are  in  a  desperate  condi- 
tion, who  cannot  be  saved  unless  God  is 
pleased  to  work  a  miracle. 

*  Psal.  CSS.  S&,  &6. 
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3.  Sin  brings  in  its  retinue,  fearful  plagues, 
and    evil  angels,    messengers  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of   God,  concerning  which,  tdtv 
ti9vri»oti^v  ax«$,  *'  there  are  enough  of  dead ;" 
I   mean,  the  experience  is  so  great,  and 
the  notion  so  common,  and  the  examples 
80    frequent,  and   the    instances    so  sad, 
that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  new  in  this 
particular  to  be  noted;  but  something  is 
remarkable,  and  that  is  this, — that  God, 
even  when  he  forgives  the  sin,  does  reserve 
such  vtff fff»7/ittfa  t^i  ^Xi^cu(,  "  remains  of 
punishment,"  and  those  not  only  to  the 
.ess  perfect,  but  to  the  best  persons,  that  it 
makes  demonstration,  that  every  sinner  is  in 
a  worse  condition  than  he  dreams  of.     For 
consider;  can  it  be  imagined  that  any  one 
of  us  should  escape  better  than  David  did? 
We  have  reason  to  tremble  when  we  re- 
member what  he  suffered,  even  when  God 
had  sealed  his  pardon.   Did  notGod  punish 
Zedekiah  with  suffering  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out  in  the  house  of  bondage  ?  Was  not  God 
80  angry  with  Valentinian,  that  he  gave 
him  into  his  enemy's  hand  to  be  flayed 
alive  7  Have  not  many  persons  been  struck 
suddenly  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  and  some 
been  seized  upon  by  the  devil  and  carried 
away  alive?   These  are  fearful  contingen- 
cies :  but  God  hath  been  more  angry  yet ; 
rebeUion  was  punished  in  Korah  and  his 
company,  by  the  gaping  of  the  earth,  and 
the  men  were  buried  alive;  and  Dathan 
and  Abiram  were  consumed  with  fire  for 
usurping  the  priest's  office :  but  God  hath 
struck  severely  since  that  time;  and  for  the 
prostitution  of  a  lady  by  the  Spanish  king, 
the  Moors  were  brought  in  upon  his  king- 
dom, and  ruled  there  for  seven  hundred 
years.    And  have  none  of  us  known  an  ex- 
cellent and  good  man  to  have  descended,  or 
rather  to  have  been  thrust,  into  sin,  for 
which  he  hath  repented,  which  he  hath 
confessed,  which  he  hath  rescinded,  and 
which  he  hath  made  amends  for  as  he 
could,  and  yet  God  was  so  severely  angry, 
that  this  man  was  suffered  to  fall  in  so  big  a 
calamity,  that  he  died  by  the  hands  of  vio- 
lence, in  a  manner  so  seemingly  impossible 
to  his  condition,  that  it  looked  like  the  big- 
gest sorrow  that  hath  happened  to  the  sons 
of  men  ?    But  then,  let  us  consider,  how 
many  and  how  gr«*at  crimes  we  have  done ; 
and  uremble  to  think,  that  God  hath  exacted 
60  fearful  pains  and  mighty  punishments 
for  one  such  sin,  which  we,  it  may  be, 
aave  committed  /requently.    Our  sin  de- 


serves as  bad  as  theirs :  and  God  is  impar- 
tial, and  we  have  no  privilege,  no  promise 
of  exemption,  no  reason  to  hope  it ;  what 
then  do  we  think  shall  become  of  this  affair? 
Where  must  we  suffer  this  vengeance?  Fbr 
that  it  is  due,  that  it  is  just  we  suffer  it, 
these  sad  examples  are  a  perfect  demon- 
stration. We  have  done  that  for  which  God 
thought  flaying  alive  not  to  be  too  big  a 
punishment;  that  for  which  God  hath  smit- 
ten kings  with  formidable  plagues  ;  that  fof 
which  governments  have  been    changed, 
and   nations  enslaved,  and  churches   de- 
stroyed, and  the  candlestick  removed,  and 
famines  and  pestilences  have  been  sent  upon 
a  whole  kingdom ;  and  what  shall  become 
of  us  ?    Why  do  we  vainly  hope  it  shall 
not  be  so  with  us?    If  it  were  just  for  these 
men  to  suffer  what  they  did,  then  we  are  at 
least  to  expect  so  much ;  and  then,  let  ua 
consider,  into  what  a  fearful  condition  sin 
hath  put  us,  upon  whom  a  sentence  is  read, 
that  we*8hall  be  plagued  like  Zedekiah,  or 
Korah,  or  Dathan,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  of 
any  other  king,  who  were,  for  aught  we 
know,  infinitely  more  innocent  and  moie 
excellent  persons  than  any  of  us.    Whil 
will  become  of  us  ?    For  Grod  is  as  just  to 
us  as  to  them;  and  Christ  died  for  them  ai 
well  as  for  us;  and  they  have  repeated 
more  than  we  have  done;  and  what  mercy 
can  we  expect,  that  they  might  not  hope 
for,  upon  at  least  as  good  ground  as  we? 
God's  ways  are  secret,  and  his  mercies  and 
justice  dwell  in  a  great  abyss ;  but  we  are 
to  measure  our  expectations  by  revelation 
and  experience.    But  then  what  would  be- 
come of  us,  if  God  should  be  as  angry  at 
our  sin  as  at  Zedekiah's,  or  king  David's? 
Where  have  we  in  our  body  room  enough 
for  so  many  stripes,  as  our  sin  ought  justly 
to  be  punished  withal ;  or  what  security  or 
probability  have  we  that  he  will  not  so 
punish  us?* 

For  I  did  not  represent  this  sad  story,  ts 
a  matter  of  possibility  only,  thai  we  may 
fear  such  fearful  strokes  as  we  see  God  lay 
upon  sinners ;  but  we  ought  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  thing  that  will  come  some  way  or 
other,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  we  cannot 
escape  it.  So  much,  and  more,  is  due  for 
the  sin ;  and  though  Christ  hath  redeemed 
our  souls,  and  if  we  repent  we  shall  not  die 
eternally,  yet  he  hath  no  where  promised 
we  shall  not  be  smitten.  It  was  an  odd 
saying  of  the  devil  to  a  sinner  whom  ke 
would  fain  hare  had  to  despair;   *<Mel 
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calo  ad  Barathrum  demisit  peccatum^  et  yos 
ullum  in  terra  locum  tutum  existimabitis?' 
"Sin  thrust  me  from  heaven  to  heU,  and  do 
you  think  on  earth  to  have  security!" — 
Men  use  to  presume  that  they  shall  go  un- 
punished ;  but  we  see  what  little  reason  we 
bare  to  flatter  and  undo  ourselves,  Ttaat  ydp 
WMv  todt,   tw  fdv  xQuroy  xcueov  <t  ttaaxnv, 
''  He  that  hath  sinned  must  look  for  a  judg- 
ment," and  how  great  that  is,  we  are  to 
tike  our  measures  by  those  sad  instances  of 
iCDgeance  by  which  God  hath  chastised 
the  best  of  men,  when  they  have  committed 
bat  a  single  sin,  dxctfpcor,  iikiS^  xaxw,  "  sin 
is'*     damnable   and    ''destructive:"    and 
ihefefore,  as  the  ass    refused  the  barley 
irhich  the  fatted  swine  left,  perceiving  by 
it  he  was  fatted  for  the  slaughter, 

Tuum  libenter  prorsiui  appcterem  cibum, 
Nisi,  qui  nutritus  illo  est,  jugulatusforet, 

PflJEDKUS. 

ire  may  learn  to  avoid  these  vain  pleas- 
ires  which  cut  the  throat  after  they  are 
wallowed,  and  leave  us  in  that  condition 
bat  we  may  every  day  fear,  lest  that  evil 
lappen  unto  us,  which  we  see  fall  upon 
he  great  examples  of  God's  anger;  and 
»ur  fears  canApt,  ought  not,  at  all  to  be 
aken  off,  but  by  an  effective,  busy,  pun- 
pent,  hasty,  and  a  permanent  repentance ; 
md  then  also  but  in  some  proportions, 
or  we  cannot  be  secured  from  temporal 
dagues,  if  we  have  sinnpd  ;  no  repentance 
A  secure  us  from  all  that;  nay,  God's 
laidon,  or  remitting  his  final  anger,  and 
bigiving  the  pains  of  hell,  does  not  secure 
is  here ;  17  nfusif  Ttapa  ^o&»$  jSoii^ft;  but  sin 
ies  at  the  door  ready  to  enter  in,  and  rifle 
ill  our  fortunes. 

1.  But  this  hath  two  appendages,  which 
ire  very  considerable :  and  the  first  is,  that 
there  are  some  mischiefs  which  are  (he  pro- 
per and  appointed  scourges  of  certain  sins, 
ind  a  man  need  not  ask ;  "  Cujus  vulturis 
hoc  erit  cadaver  ?"  "  What  vulture,"  what 
inth,  what  affliction,  ''shall  destroy  this 
■mer?"  The  siu  hath  a  punishment  of 
tit  own,  which  usuaUy  attends  it,  as  giddi- 
does  a  drunkard.  He  that  commits  sa- 
y  is  marked  for  a  vertiginous  and 
[iMmgeable  fortune;  "Make  them,  O  my 
Sod,  like  unto  a  wheel,"*  of  an  inconstant 
iVie :  and  we  and  our  fathers  have  seen  it, 
B  the  change  of  so  many  families,  which 
icve  been  undone  by  being  made  rich :  they 

*  Psal.  Ixzxiii. 


took  the  lands  from  the  church,  and  the 
curse  went  along  with  it,  and  the  misery 
and  the  affliction  lasted  longer  than  the  sin. 
Telling  lies  frequently  hath  for  its  punish- 
ment to  be  "given  over  to  believe  a  lie," 
and  at  last,  that  nobody  shaU  believe  it  but 
himself;  and  then  the  mischief  is  full,  he 
becomes  a  dishonoured  and  a  baffled  person. 
The  consequence  of  lust  is  properly  shame ; 
and  witchcraft  b  still  punished  with  base- 
ness and  beggary ;  and  oppression  of  wi- 
dows hath  a  sting ;  for  the  tears  of  the  op- 
pressed are,  to  the  oppressor,  like  the  waters 
of  jealousy,  making  the  beUy  to  swell,  and 
the  thigh  to  rot ;  the  oppressor  seldom  dies 
in  a  tolerable  condition;  but  is  marked  to- 
wards his  end  with  some  horrible  affliction. 
The  sting  of  oppression  is  darted  as  a  man 
goes  to  his  grave.  In  these,  and  the  like, 
God  keeps  a  rule  of  striking,  "  In  quo  quis 
peccat,  in  eo  punitur."  The  Divine  judg- 
ment did  point  at  the  sin,  lest  that  be  con- 
cealed by  excuses,  and  protected  by  affec- 
tion, and  increased  by  passion,  and  destroy 
the  man  by  its  abode.  For  some  sins  are  so 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  a  fool  and  an  abused 
person,  because  he  hath  framed  his  affections 
to  them  and  they  comply  with  his  unworthy 
interest,  that  when  God,  out  of  an  angry 
kindness,  smites  the  man  and  punishes  the 
sin,  the  man  does  carefully  defend  his  be 
loved  sin,  as  the  serpent  does  his  head, 
which  he  would  most  tenderly  preserve. 
But  therefore  God,  that  knows  aJl  our  tricks 
and  devices,  our  stratagems,  to  be  undone, 
hath  therefore  apportioned  out  his  punish- 
ments by  analogies,  by  proportions,  and  en- 
tail :  so  that  when  every  sin  enters  into  its 
proper  portion,  we  may  discern  why  God 
is  angry,  and  labour  to  appease  him  speedily. 
2.  The  second  appendage  to  this  consider- 
ation is  this,  that  there  are  some  states  of 
sin,  which  expose  a  man  to  all  mischief,  as 
it  can  happen,  by  taking  off  from  him  al^ 
his  guards  and  defences;  by  driving  the 
good  spirit  from  him,  by  stripping  him  of 
the  guards  of  angels.  But  this  is  the  effec* 
of  an  habitual  sin,  a  course  of  an  evil  life, 
and  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  "  a  grieving  the 
good  spirit  of  Grod."  But  the  guard  of  angels 
is,  in  Scripture,  only  promised  to  them  that 
live  godly  ;  "  The  angeb  of  the  Lord  pitch 
their  tents  round  about  them  that  fear  him, 
and  deliver  them,"  said  David.* 

T9  it  ^poy9  rtvftotvft  Hofitatdgm  ycoXv/uo^^ 
^AyysXM,  olat  fUfirlKs  ^pof  m(  u);  HQvta  ttU^tau 

^Paal.  xxxui.  4,1. 
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And  the  Hellenists  used  to  call  the  angels 
iyprjyo^iovi,  "  watchmen ;"  which  custody  is 
at  first  designed  and  appointed  for  all,  when 
by  baptism  they  give  up  their  names  to 
Christ,  and  enter  into  the  covenant  of  reli- 
gion. And  of  this  the  heathen  have  been 
taught  something  by  conversation  with  the 
Hebrews  and  Christians ;  *'  unicuique  nos- 
trtlm  dare  paedagogum  Deum,"  said  Seneca 
to  Lucilius,  "  non  primariura,  sed  ex  eorum 
numero,  quos  Ovidius  vocatex  plebe  deos  :" 
*•  There  is  a  guardian  God  assigned  to  every 
one  of  us,  of  the  number  of  those  which  are 
of  the  second  order;"  such  are  those  of 
whom  David  speaks,  "  Before  the  gods  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  thee;"  and  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  stoics,  that  to  every  one  there 
was  assigned  a  genius,  and  a  Juno :  ''Quam- 
obrem  major  ccelitum  populus  etiam  quam 
hominum  intelligi  potest,  quum  singuli  ex 
semetipsis  totidem  Deos  faciant,  Junones 
geniosque  adoptando  sibi,"  said  Pliny : 
"  Every  one  does  adopt  gods  into  his  family, 
and  get  a  genius  and  a  Juno  of  their  own." 
"  Junonem  meam  iratam  habeam;"  it  was 
the  oath  of  Quartilla  in  Petronius ;  and  So- 
crates in  Plato  is'said  to  "swear  by  his 
Juno ;"  though  afterwards,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  the  woman's  oath,  and  a 
note  of  effeminacy ;  but  the  thing  they  aimed 
at  was  this,  that  God  took  care  of  us  below, 
and  sent  a  ministering  spirit  for  our  defence ; 
but  that  this  is  only  upon  the  accounts  of 
piety,  they  knew  not.  But  we  are  taught  it 
by  tlie  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture.  For,  "  the 
angels  are  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  the  good  of  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation;"*  and  concerning  St 
Peter,  the  faithful  had  an  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  "  his  angel :"  agreeing  to  the  doc- 
trine of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  spake  of 
angels  appropriate  to  his  little  ones,  to  in- 
fants, to  those  that  belong  to  him.  Now 
what  God  said  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  is  also 
true  to  us  Christians ;  "  Behold,  I  send  an 
angel  before  thee :  beware  of  him,  and  obey 
his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not 
pardon  your  transgressions."!  So  that  if 
we  provoke  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  anger 
by  a  course  of  evil  living,  either  the  angel 
will  depart  from  us,  or,  if  he  stays,  he  will 
strike  us.  The  best  of  these  is  bad  enough, 
and  he  is  highly  miserable. 

Qui  non  sit  tanto  hoc  custode  flecumsy 
whom  an  angel  cannot  defend  from  mis- 
chief, nor  any  thing  secure  him  from  the 


*Heb.Ll4. 


t  £xod.  zxiii.  20,  21. 


wrath  of  God.  It  was  the  description  and 
character  which  the  Erythrean  sibyl  gave 
to  God, 

"A^opro^y  xtuftri^  (uwveo$,  ou^pa  tuUiv, 

Toi(  r   axdxoii  dxaxov  ftpo^^Mtv   itaXv  fui^om 

Tm(  6b  xaxcis  oA^xot^  f  r  ;i:<>^ok  xai  ^fwp  lynpur. 

It  is  God's  appellative  to  be  "a  giver  of 
excellent  rewards  to  just  and  innocent  per- 
sons :  but  to  assign  to  evil  men  fury,  wrath^ 
and  sorrow,  for  their  portion."  If  I  should 
launch  farther  into  this  dead  sea,  I  shoukl 
find  nothing  but  horrid  shriekings,  and  the 
skulls  of  dead  men  utterly  undone.  Feaifal 
it  is  to  consider,  that  sin  does  not  only  drive 
us  into  calamity,  but  it  makes  us  also  impft> 
tient,  and  imbitters  our  spirit  in  the  sufllo'- 
ance :  it  cries  loud  for  vengeance,  and  so 
torments  men  before  the  time,  even  with 
such  fearful  outcries,  and  horrid  alarms,  that 
their  hell  begins  before  the  fire  is  kindled. 
It  hinders  our  prayers,  and  consequently 
makes  us  hopeless  and  helpless.  It  perpetu- 
ally affrights  the  conscience,  unless  by  itf 
frequent  stripes  it  brings  a  callousness  and 
an  insensible  damnation  upon  it.  It  makef 
us  to  lose  all  that  which  Christ  purchased 
for  us,  all  the  blessings  of  his  providence, 
the  comforts  of  his  Spirit,  the  aids  of  ha 
grace,  the  light  of  his  countenance,  the 
hopes  of  his  glory;  it  makes  us  enemies  to 
God,  and  to  be  hated  by  him  more  than  he 
hates  a  dog:  and  with  a  dog  shaii  be  his 
portion  to  eternal  ages ;  with  this  only  difler- 
ence,  that  they  shall  both  be  equally  excluded 
from  heaven,  but  the  dog  shall  not,  and  the 
sinner  shall,  descend  into  hell;  and,  which 
is  the  confirmation  of  all  evil,  for  a  transiett 
sin  God  shall  inflict  an  eternal  death.  Well 
might  it  be  said  in  the  words  of  God  by  the 
prophet,  "Ponam  Babylonem  in  posses- 
sionem erinacei,"  "Babylon  shall  be  the 
possession  of  a  hedgehog:"  that  is,asinner'k 
dwelling,  encompassed  round  with  thoras 
and  sharp  prickles,  afflictions  and  uneasi- 
ness all  over.  So  that  he  that  wishes  his 
sin  big  and  prosperous,  wishes  his  bee  ai 
big  as  a  bull,  and  his  hedgehog  like  an  ele- 
phant; -the  pleasure  of  the  honey  would  not 
cure  the  mighty  sting ;  and  nothing  makB 
recompense,  or  be  a  good,  equal  to  the  evil 
of  an  eternal  ruin.  But  of  this  there  is  bo 
end.  I  sum  up  all  with  the  saying  of  Pab> 
lius  Mimus ;  "  Tolerabilior  est  qui  mori  jn- 
bet,  qu&m  qui  male  vivere/' ''  He  is  moit 
to  be  endured  that  puts  a  man  to  death,  thu 
he  that  betrays  him  into  sin :" — ^for  the  end 
of  this  is  "death  eternal." 
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THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL  TONGUE. 

PABT  I. 

Ut  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  ef  your 
Bw«/A,  but  that  v)hieh  it  good  to  th€  use  of  edify • 
ing,  that  it  may  minitter  grace  unto  tkehearert. 
-Ephwr.  iv.  29. 

He  that  bad  an  ill  memory,  did  wisely 
eomfort  himself  by  reckoning  the  advantages 
ke  had  by  his  forgetfulness.  For  by  this 
means  he  was  hugely  secured  against  malice 
and  ambition ;  for  his  anger  went  off  with 
ike  short  notice  and  observation  of  the  in- 
jury; and  he  saw  himself  unfit  for  the 
businesses  of  other  men,  or  to  make  records 
in  his  head,  and  undertake  to  conduct  the 
intrigues  of  affairs  of  a  multitude,  who  was 
apt  to  forget  the  little  accounts  of  his  own 
seldom  reading.  He  also  remembered  this, 
that  his  pleasures  in  reading  books  were 
more  frequent,  while  he  remembered  but 
little  of  yesterday's  study,  and  to-morrow 
the  book  is  new,  and  with  its  novelties  gives 
him  fresh  entertainment,  while  the  retaining 
brain  lays  the  book  aside,  and  is  full  already. 
Every  book  is  new  to  an  ill  memory,  and 
one  long  book  is  a  library,  and  its  parts  re- 
turn fresh  as  the  morning,  which  becomes 
a  new  day,  though  by  the  revolution  of  the 
Aune  sun.  Besides  these,  it  brought  him  to 
tell  truth  for  fear  of  shame,  and  in  mere  ne- 
cessity made  his  speech  little,  and  his  dis- 
coursings  short;  because  the  web  drawn 
from  his  brain  was  soon  spun  out,  and  his 
fountain  grew  quickly  dry,  and  left  run- 
ning through  fo^tfukess.  He  that  is  not 
eloquent  and  fair-spoken,  hath  some  of  these 
comforts  to  plead  in  excuse  of  his  ill  fortune 
or  defective  nature.  For  if  he  can  but  hold 
his  peace,  he  shall  be  sure  not  to  be  trouble- 
aome  to  his  company,  nor  marked  for  lying, 
aor  become  tedious  with  multiplicity  of  idle 
tdk ;  he  shall  be  presumed  wise,  and  often- 
times is  so ;  he  shall  not  feel  the  wounds  of 
coBtention,  nor  be  put  to  excuse  an  ill- 
idben  saying,  nor  sigh  for  the  folly  of  an  ir- 
noorerable  word;  if  his  fauk  be  that  he 
mh  not  spoken,  that  can  at  any  time  be 
neided,  bat  if  he  sinned  in  speaking,  it  can- 
■OC  be  unspoken  again.  Thus  he  escapes 
tile  dishonour  of  not  being  believed,  and  the 
mmble  of  being  suspected ;  he  shall  never 
fetr  the  sentence  of  judges,  nor  the  decrees 
of  courts,  high  reproaches,  or  the  angry 
iroids  of  the  proud,  the  contradiction  of  the 
disputing  man,  or  the  thirst  of  tsJkera.    By 


these,  and  many  other  advantages,  he  tha 
holds  his  peace,  and  he  that  cannot  speak, 
may  please  themselves ;  and  he  may  at  least 
have  the  rewards  and  effects  of  solitariness, 
if  he  misses  some  of  the  pleasures  of  society. 
But  by  the  use  of  the  tongue,  God  hath  dis- 
tinguished us  from  beasts,  and  by  the  well 
or  ill  using  it,  we  are  distinguished  from  oue 
another;  and  therefore,  though  silence  be 
innocent  as  death',  harmless  as  a  rose's 
breath  to  a  distant  passenger,  yet  it  is  rather 
the  state  of  death  than  life ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  Elgyptians  sacrificed  to  Harpo* 
crates,  their  God  of  silence,  in  the  midst  of 
their  rites  they  cried  out,  yXw<rffa  icuftw,  "  the 
tongue  is  an  angel,"  good  or  bad,  that  is  as 
it  happens ;  silence  was  to  them  a  god,  but 
the  tongue  is  greater :  it  is  the  band  of  hu- 
man intercourse,  and  makes  men  apt  to 
unite  in  societies  and  republics :  and  I  re- 
mem|)|r  what  one  of  the  ancients  said,  that 
we  are  better  in  the  company  of  a  known 
dog,  than  of  a  man  whose  speech  is  not 
known,  "ut  externus  alieno  non  sit  hominis 
vice ;"  "  a  stranger  to  a  stranger  in  his  lan- 
guage, is  not  as  a  man  to  a  man  ;"  for  by 
voices  and  homilies,'  by  questions  and  an- 
swers, by  narratives  and  invectives,  by 
counsel  and  reproof,  by  praises  and  hymns, 
by  prayers  and  glorifications,  we  serve  God's 
glory  and  the  necessities  of  men ;  and  by 
the  tongue  our  tables  are  made  to  differ  from 
mangers,  our  cities  from  deserts,  our  churches 
from  herds  of  beasts  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
*'  Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God,"  spoken  by  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels :  and  the  blessed  spirits 
in  heaven  cease  not  from  saying  night  and 
day  their  Tfnodyiov,  *'  their  song  of  glory," 
to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  :  and  then  our  em- 
ployment shall  be  glorious  as  our  state,  when 
our  tongue  shall  to  eternal  ages  sing  halle- 
lujahs to  their  Maker  and  Redeemer;  and 
therefore,  since  nature  hath  taught  us  to  . 
speak,  and  God  requires  it,  and  our  thank- 
fulness obliges  us,  and  our  necessities  en- 
gage us,  and  charity  sometimes  calls  for  it, 
and  innocence  is  to  be  defended,  and  we 
are  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  the  oppiessed, 
and  open  our  mouths  in  the  c^use  of  God, 
and  it  is  always  a  seasonable  prayer,  that 
God  would  open  out  lips,  that  our  mouth 
may  do  the  work  of  heaven,  and  declare  his 
praises,  and  show  forth  his  glory ;  it  con- 
cerns us  to  take  care  that  nature  be  changed 
into  grace,  necessity  into  choice,  that,  whiift 
we  speak  the  greatness  of  QcA,  bh^  iDiias^«t 
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•  the  needs  of  our  Deighbour,  and  do  the 
vorks  of  life  and  religion^  of  society  and 
I  rudence,  we  may  be  fitted  to  bear  a  part 
m  the  songs  of  angels,  when  they  shall  re- 
joice at  the  feast  of  the  marriage-supper  of 
the  Lamb.  But  the  tongue  is  a  fountain 
both  of  bitter  waters  and  of  pleasant;  it 
sends  forth  blessing  and  cursing ;  it  praises 
Gody  and  rails  at  men ;  it  is  sometimes  set 
on  fire,  and  then  it  puts  whole  cities  in  com- 
bustion; it  is  unruly,  and  no  more  to  be 
restrained  than  the  breath  of  a  tempest ;  it  is 
volatile  and  fugitive :  reason  should  go  be- 
fore it,  and  when  it  does  not,  repentance 
comes  after  it;  it  was  intended  for  an  organ 
of  the  Divine  praises,  but  the  devil  oAen 
plays  upon  it,  and  then  it  sounds  like  the 
screech-owl,  or  the  groans  of  death ;  sorrow 
and  shame,  folly  and  repentance,  are  the 
notes  and  formidable  accents  of  that  discord. 
We  all  are  naturally  xoyofiXM,  ^'loi^^  of 
speech,"  more  or  less;  and  God  reproves 
it  not,  provided  that  we  be  also  ^iXoihayM, 
"  wise  and  material,  useful  and  prudent,  in 
our  discourses."  For  since  speech  is  for 
conversation,  let  it  be  also  charitable  and 
profitable,  let  it  be  without  sin,  but  not  with- 
out profit  and  grace  to  the  hearers,  and  then 
it  is  as  God  would  have  it ;  and  this  is  the 
precept  of  the  text,  first  telling  us  what  we 
should  avoid,  and  then  telling  us  what  we 
should  pursue;  what  our  discourse  ought 
not  to  be,  and,  secondly,  what  it  ought  to 
be.  There  being  no  more  variety  in  the 
structure  of  the  words,  I  shall,  1.  discourse 
of  the  vices  of  the  tongue;  2.  of  its  duty 
and  proper  employment 

I.  "Let  no  corrupt  communication  pro- 
ceed out  of  your  mouth ;"  ho^  h  awtpoj  Xoyoj, 
corrupt  or  "  filthy  "  communication ;  so  we 
read  it :  and  it  seems  properly  to  note  such 
communication  as  ministers  to  wantonness; 
such  as  are  the  Fescennines  of  Ausonius, 
the  excrement  and  spume  of  Martial's  verse, 
and  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon;  indeed, 
this  is  such  a  rudeness  as  is  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  civil  conversation ;  and  is  wittily 
noted  by  the  aposde,  chaiging  that  "  forni- 
cation should  not  be  once  named  among 
them,  as  becometh  saints;''  not  meaning 
that  the  vice  should  not  have  its  name  and 
filthy  character,  but  that  nothing  of  it  be 
named,  in  which  it  can  be  tempting  or  of- 
fensive ;  nothing  tending  to  it,  or  teaching 
of  it,  should  be  named ;  we  must  not  have 
fc6^ifw  Xoyw,  "  fornication  in  our  talk ;"  that 
is  such  d  baseness,  that  it  not  only  grieves 


;the  Divine  Spirit,  but  dishonours  all  its 
channels  and  conveyances :  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  the  sin  is  not  fit  to  be  used  so 
much  as  in  reproof;  and  therefore,  I  have 
sometimes  wondered,  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that  some  of  the  ancients,  men  wise  aod 
modest,  chaste  and  of  sober  spirits,  have 
fallen  into  a  fond  liberty  of  declamatioa 
against  uncleanness,  using  such  words 
which  bring  that  sin  upon  the  stage  of 
fancy,  and  ofiend  "auriculas  non  calentes," 
"sober  and  chaste  ears."  For  who  cao, 
without  blushing,  read  Seneca  deacribiog 
the  looking-glass  of  Hostius,  or  the  severe  ' 
but  looser  words  of  Persius,  or  the  reprooli 
of  St.  Jerome  himself,  that  great  patron  of 
virginity,  and  exacter  of  chastity  ?  yet  more 
than  once  reprove  filthy  things  with  no- 
handsome  language :  St.  Chrysostom  makes 
an  apology  for  them  that  do  so ;  lav  ^y  7% 
aiftvCt^  UTt^f,  ov  Bvvrdfi  xaOixio^cu  toy  axoiorcof 

cannot  profit  the  hearers  unless  you  discover 
the  filthiness,"  for  the  withdrawing  the  cur- 
tain is  shame  and  confutation  enough  for  so 
great  a  baseness ;  and  chirurgeons  care  not 
how  they  defile  their  hand,  so  they  may  do 
profit  to  the  patient  And,  indeed,  there  h 
a  material  difierence  in  the  design  of  him 
that  speaks ;  if  he  speaks  l|  UxiCov  ftoBm/s, 
"according  to  his  secret  affection,"  and  pri- 
vate folly,  it  is  certainly  intolerable :  but  if 
he  speaks  d^6  xffiifionai,  "out  of  a  desire  to 
profit"  the  hearer,  and  cure  the  criminal, 
though  it  be  in  the  whole  kind  of  it  honest 
and  well  meant;  yet,  that  it  is  imprudent, 

(Irritamcntum  Veneris  languentis,  et  acris 
Divitis  urtics,) — Juv. 

and  not  wholly  to  be  excused  by  the  &ir 
meaning,  will  soon  be  granted  by  all  who 
know  what  danger  and  'infection  it  leaves 
upon  the  fancy,  even  by  those  words  bf 
which  the  spirit  is  instructed.  "Ab  hk 
scabie  teneamus  ungues ;"  it  is  not  good'to 
come  near  the  leprosy,  though  to  cleanse 
the  leper's  skin. 

But  the  word  which  the  apostle  uses, 
(tajtpof  xoyo(,  means  more  than  this.    2aK^ 

ov  to  fioxOr^fiov  ^ai/hov,  a9Aa  t6  mOMUm,  said 
Eupolis;  and  so  it  signifies,  "  musty,  rotten, 
and  out- worn  with  age;"  oaai^  ^vh^t 
"  rusty  peace,"  so  Aristophanes :  and,  ac- 
cording to  this  acceptation  of  the  word,  wf 


*  Homil.  4.  in.  ep.  Rom. 
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are  forbidden  to  use  all  language  that  is  in 
any  sense  corrupted,  unreasonable,  or  use- 
less ;  language  proceeding  from  an  old  ini- 
quity, evil   habits,  or  unworthy  customs, 
called,  in  the  style  of  Scripture,  "the  re- 
mains of  the  old  man,"  and  by  the  Greeks, 
"doting  "  or  "talking  fondly ;"  to  rcaiiapunf 
dt  xtti  ^poinii  Of ;ru«oi ;  "  the  boy  talks  like 
an  old  dotard."   2.  Xaatpos  signifies  "  wicked, 
fihhy,  or  reproachful ;"  (tart^,  oLaxf'^Vf  oxo- 
^opror,  "any  thing  that  is  in  its  own  nature 
criminal  and  disgraceful,  any  language  that 
ministers  to  mischief."   But  it  is  worse  than 
all  this :  eaatpos  6  a^ayt<Tfto(,  "  it  is  a  deletery, 
an  extinction  of  all  good ;"  for  o^oM^o/iot,  is 
f^ffipu,  xcfUMfOfuuy  xataXwa,  it  is  "a  destruc- 
tion, an  entire  corruption,"  of  all  morality; 
and  to  this  sense  is  that  of  Menander,  quoted 
by  Sl  Paul,  ^^Ipowstp  ^^  Z9^^*  ofUXuu  xaxai' 
**  Evil  words  corrupt  good  manners."  And 
therefore,  under  this  word  is  comprised  all 
the  erU  of  the  tongue,  that  wicked  instru- 
ment of  the  unclean  spirit,  in  the  capacity 
of  all  the  appellatives.    1 .  Here  is  forbidden 
the  useless,  vain,  and  trifling  conversation, 
the  Bccx^f^oiix,  "  the  god  of  flies,"  so  is  the 
devil's  name;  he  rules  by  these  little  things, 
by  trifles  and  vanity,  by  idle  and  useless 
words,  by  the  intercourses  of  a  vain  con- 
versation.    2.  The  devil  is  Aia/3o9io(,  "an 
accuser  of  the  brethren,  and  the  calumnia- 
ting, slandering,  and  undervaluing,  detract- 
ing tongue  does  his  work ;  that  is,  xoyo^  ai(s- 
Zfoi,  the  second  that  I  named ;  for  aiax?^^ 
i8>Mdopia  fu0O(,  80  Hesychius ;  it  is  "slander^ 
hatred,  and  calumny."    3.  But  the  third  is 
AsMxiiar,  the  deviPs  worst  appellative,  "the 
destroyer,'*  the  dissolute,  wanton,  tempting, 
destroying  conversation;  and  its  worst  in- 
stance of  all  is  flattery,  that  malicious,  co- 
zening devil,  that  strengthens  our  friend  in 
tin,  and  ruins  him  from  whom  we  have 
veoeived,  and  from  whom  we  expect,  good. 
Of  these  in  order :  and  first,  of  the  trifling, 
Tiin,  useless,  and  impertinent  conversation, 
9m^  xoyof,  "  Let  no  vain  communication 
trroceed  out  of  your  mouth." 
1.  The  first  part  of  this  inordination  is 
mnitiloquium, "    "talking    too    much;" 
eooeeming  which,  because  there  is  no  rule 
f  «  just  measure  for  the  quantity,  and  it  is 
•i  lawful,  and  sometimes  as  prudent,  to  tell 
t  long  story  as  a  short,  and  two  as  well  as 
Me,  and  sometimes  ten  as  well  as  two :  all 
inch  discourses  are  to  take  their  estimate  by 
tbe  matter  and  the  end,  and  can  only  be 
tlteced  by  iheir  circumstances  and  append- 


ages. Much  speaking  is  sometimes  neces* 
sary,  sometimes  useful,  sometimes  pleasant; 
and  when  it  is  none  of  all  these,  though  it: 
be  tedious  and  imprudent,  yet  it  is  not 
always  criminal.  Such  was  the  humour 
of  the  gentleman  Martial  speaks  of:  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  full  of  sweetness  and  jus- 
tice and  nobleness,  but  he  would  read  his 
nonsense- verses  to  all  companies;  at  the 
public  games  and  in  private  feasts,  in  the 
baths  and  on  the  beds,  in  public  and  in 
private,  to  sleeping  and  waking  people. 

Vis,  quantum  facias  mali,  videre  T 
Vir  jusiusi  probus,  innocens  timeris. 

Lib.  3.  Ep.  44. 

Every  one  was  afraid  of  him,  and  though 
he  was  good,  yet  he  was  not  to  be  endured. 
The  evil  of  this  is  very  considerable  in  the 
accomns  of  prudence,  and  the  efiects  and 
plais^be  of  conversation :  and  the  ancients 
described  its  evil  well  by  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression ;  for  when  a  sudden  silence  arose, 
they  said  that  Mercury  was  entered,  mean- 
ing, that  he  being  their  "  loquax  numen," 
their  prating  god,"  yet  that  quitted  him  not, 
but  all  men  stood  upon  their  guard,  and 
called  for  aid  and  rescue,  when  they  were 
seized  upon  by  so  tedious  an  impertinence. 
And,  indeed,  there  are  some  persons  so  full 
of  nothings,  that,  like  the  strait  sea  of  Pon- 
tus,  they  perpetually  empty  themselves  by 
their  mouth,  making  every  company  or 
single  person  they  fasten  on  to  be  their  Pro- 
pontis;  such  a  one  as  was  Anaximenes, 
xi^cciw  fiotoftoi,  m  6k  9foXoy/ioc  "He  was 
an  ocean  of  words,  but  a  drop  of  under- 
standing." And  if  there  were  no  more  in 
this  than  the  matter  of  prudence,  and  the 
proper  measures  of  civil  conversation,  it 
would  yet  highly  concern  old  men,*  and 
young  men  and  women,t  to  separate  from 
their  persons  the  reproach  of  their  sex  and 
age,  that  modesty  of  speech  be  the  oma 
ment  of  the  youthful,  and  a  reserved  dis- 
course be  the  testimony  of  the  old  man's 
prudence.  "  Adolescens,"  from 'A5oXfV;t97$, 
said  one:  "a  young  man  is  a  talker  for 
want  of  wit,"  and  an  old  man  for  want  of 
memory ;  for  while  he  remembers  the  things 
of  his  youth,  and  not  how  often  he  hath 
told  them  in  his  old  age,  he  grows  in  love 


"  Supellez  ejus  gamilitas. — Comosd. 

t  MuUebre  ingenium  proluviura. — Accius  in 
Andromeda.  Sola  laboranti  potuit  succorrece 
Jnnc. — ^JuvEN. 
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with  the  trifles  of  his  youthful  days,  and 
thinks  the  company  must  do  so  too :  but  he 
canonizes  his  folly.,  and  by  striving  to  bring 
reputation  to  his  first  days,  he  loses  the 
honour  of  his  last.  But  this  thing  is  con- 
siderable to  further  issues;  for  though  no 
man  can  say,  that  much  speaking  is  a  sin, 
yet  the  Scripture  says^  <'In  multiloquio 
peccatum  non  deerit;"  "Sin  goes  along 
with  it,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  whole 
composition."  For  it  is  impossible  but  a 
long  and  frequent  discourse  must  be  served 
with  many  passions,  and  they  are  not  al- 
ways innocent;  for  he  that  loves  to  talk 
much^  must  "rem  corradere,"  "scrape  ma- 
terials together,"  to  furnish  out  the  scenes 
and  long  orations;  and  some  talk  them- 
selves into  anger,  and  some  furnish  out 
their  dialogues  with  the  lives  of  others; 
either  they  detract,  or  censure,  or  the^atter 
themselves,  and  tell  their  own  stor^^i^ 
friendly  circumstances,  and  pride  creeps  up 
the  sides  of  the  discourse ;  and  the  man  en- 
tertains his  friend  with  his  own  panegyric ; 
or  the  discourse  looks  one  way  and  rows 
another,  and  more  minds  the  design  than 
its  own  truth;  and  most  commonly  will 
be  so  ordered,  that  it  shall  please  the  com- 
pany, (and  that  truth  or  honest  plainness 
seldom  does,)  or  there  is  a  bias  in  it,  which 
the  more  of  weight  and  transportation  it  hath, 
the  less  it  hath  of  ingenuity.  "Non  cre- 
do auguribus  qui  aureis  rebus  divinant;" 
like  soothsayers,  men  speak  fine  words  to 
serve  ends,  and  then  they  are  not  believed, 
or  at  last  are  found  liars,  and  such  discourses 
are  built  up  to  serve  the  ministries  or  pleas- 
ures of  the  company ,  but  nothing  else.  Pride 


(( 


idle  words,"  they  understand,  such  as  are 
not  useful  to  edification    and  instruction. 
So  St.  Basil :  "  So  great  is  the  danger  of 
an  idle  word,  that  though  a  word  be  in  its 
own  kind  good,  yet,  unless  it  be  directed  to 
the  edification  of  faith,  he  is  not  free  from 
danger  that  speaks  it  :"*  to  this  purpose  are 
the  words  of  St  Gregory;   "  While  .he 
tongue  is  not  restrained  from  idle  words,^ 
'^  ad  temeritatem  stulte  increpationiB  effina- 
tur,"  "  it  is  made  wild,  or  may  be  broogbt 
forth  to  rashness  and  folly :"  and  therein  lies 
the  secret  of  the  reproof :  "  A  periculo  liber 
non  est,  et  ad  temeritatem  efferatur,"  ^  the 
man  is  not  free  from  danger,  and  he  may 
grow  rash,"t   and  foolish,  and  run  iolo 
crimes,  whilst  he  gives  his  tongue  the  reins, 
and  lets  it  wander,  and  so  it  may  be  fit  to  be 
reproved,  though  in  its  nature  it  were  in- 
nocent.   I  deny  not,  but  sometimes  thej 
are  more  severe.    St.  Gregory  calls  every 
word  "  vain"  or  "  idle,"  "  quod  aut  ntiooB 
justss  necessitatis,  aut  intentione  pis  utilitatii 
caret  :":^  and  St  Jerome  calls  it  *'vain,'' 
"  quod  sine  utilitate  et  loquentis  diciuir  et  an- 
dientis,"  ^'  which  profits  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  hearer."|  The  same  is  afiirmed  bj 
St  Chrysostom§    and  Gregory  Nysaent 
upon  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  same  seems  in- 
timated in  the  word  xtvw  ^^la,  or  f^fta^^/frnt 
as  it  is  in  some  copies,  "  every  word  that  is 
idle,  or  empty  of  business."    But,  for  the 
stating  of  the  case  of  conscience,  I  have 
these  things  to  say : 

1.  That  the  words  of  our  blessed  Savioor, 
being  spoken  to  the  Jews,  were  so  certainly 
intended  as  they  best  and  most  commonly 
understood,  and  by  "vain"    they  under- 


J 
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and  flattery,  malice  and  spite,  self-love  and .  stood  "  false"  or  "  lying,"  not  "  useless" 
vanity,  these  usually  wait  upon  much  speak- 
ing ;  and  the  reward  of  it  is,  that  the  persons 
grow  contemptible  and  troublesome,  they 
engage  in  quarreb,  and  are  troubled  to  an- 
swer exceptions ;  some  will  mistake  them, 
and  some  will  not  believe  them,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  per- 
petually present  to  a  perpetual  talker,  but 
they  will  foiget  truth  and  themselves,  and 
their  own  relations.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count it  is,  that  the  doctors  of  the  primi- 
tive church  do  literally  expound  those  mi- 
natory words  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  "  Ve- 
rily I  say  unto  you,  of  every  idle  word 
that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  ac- 
count at  the  day  of  judgment"*    And  by 


*  Mattt  zii.  36. 


or  **  imprudent ;"  and  yet  so,  though  our 
blessed  Saviour  hath  not  so  severely  fo^ 
bidden  every  empty,  insignificant  discourse; 
and  yet  he  hath  forbidden  every  lie,  though 
it  be  "  in  genere  bonorum,"  as  St  Basil*^ 
expression  is ;  that  is,  "  though  it  be  in  the 
intention  charitable,  or  in  the  matter  inno- 
cent" 

2.  "Of  every  idle  word  we  shall  give 
account;"  but  yet  so,  that  sometimes  the 
xfifM,  "the  judgment,"  shall  fall  upon  the 
words,  not  upon  the  persons ;  they  be  hay 
and  stubble,  useless  and  impertinent,  light 
and  easy,  the  fire  shall  consume  them  and 
himself  shall  escape  with  that  loss ;  he  shaO 


•  In  Reg.  brevior 
X  C.  17.  ubi  sup. 
\       \  \xk  r«.  cxviii. 


t  Lib.  7.  MoraU 
n  In  Matt,  jdi 
T  Cap.  1. 
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Cben  hare  no  honour^  no  fair  return  for  such 
discourses,  but  they  shall  with  loss  and  pre- 
judice be  rejected  and  cast  away. 

3.  If  all  unprofitable  discourses  be  reck- 
oned for  idle  words,  and  put  upon  the  ac- 
count, yet  even  the  capacities  of  profit  are 
«  large  and  numerous,  that  no  man  hath 
ctuse  to  complain  that  his  toogue  is  too 
much  restrained  by  this  severity.  For  in  all 
the  ways  in  which  he  can  do  himself  good 
or  his  neighbour,  he  hath  his  liberty ;  he  is 
only  to  secure  the  words  from  being  directly 
criminal,  and  himself  from  being  arrested 
with  a  passion,  and  then  he  may  reckon  it 
lawful,  even  upon  the  severest  account,  to 
discourse  freely,  while  he  can  instruct,  or 
while  he  can  please  his  neighbour ; 

Ant  prodesse  volunt,  tut  deiectare — Hor. 

while  himself  gets  a  fair  opinion  and  a  good 
name,  apt  to  serve  honest  and  fair  pur- 
poses; he  may  discourse  himself  into  a 
friendship,  or  help  to  preserve  it ;  he  may 
serve  the  works  of  art  or  nature,  of  business 
pablic  or  private,  the  needs  of  his  house,  or 
the  uses  of*  mankind;  he  may  increase 
leaming,  or  confirm  his  notices,  cast  in  his 
symbol  of  experience  and  observation,  till 
the  particulars  may  become  a  proverbial 
sentence  and  a  rule ;  he  may  serve  the  ends 
of  civility  and  popular  addresses,  or  may 
instruct  his  brother  or  himself,  by  some- 
thing which,  at  that  time,  shall  not  be  re- 
duced to  a  precept  by  way  of  meditation, 
imt  is  of  itself  apt  at  another  time  to  do  it ; 
he  may  speak  the  praises  of  the  Lord  by 
discoursing  of  any  of  the  works  of  creation, 
and  himself  or  his  brother  may  afterwards 
vemember  it  to  that  purpose ;  he  may  coun- 
sel or  teach,  reprove  or  admonish,  call  to 
mind  a  precept,  or  disgrace  a  vice,  reprove 
it  by  a  parable  or  a  story,  by  way  of  idea 
sr  witty  representment ;  and  he  that  can 
find  talk  beyond  all  this,  discourse  that  can- 
not become  useful  in  any  one  of  these  pur- 
poses, may  well  be  called  a  prating  man, 
and  expect  to  give  account  of  his  folly,  in 
the  days  of  recompense. 

4.  Although,  in  this  latitude,  a  man's 
discourses  may  be  free  and  safe  from  judg- 
ment, yet  the  man  is  not,  unless  himself 
design  it  to  good  and  wise  purposes ;  not 
thrays  actually,  but  by  an  hahitual  and 
general  purpose.  Concerning  which  he 
may,  by  these  measures,  best  take  his  ac- 
counts. 

L  That  he  be  sure  to  speak  nothing  that 


may  minister  to  a  vice,  wiUingly  and  Ly 
observation. 

2.  If  any  thing  be  of  a  suspicious  and 
dubious  nature,  that  he  decline  to  publish  it 

3.  That,  by  a  prudent  moral  care,  he 
watch  over  his  words,  that  he  do  none  of 
this  injury  and  un worthiness. 

4.  That  he  offer  up  to  God  in  his  prayers 
all  his  words,  and  then  luck  to  it,  that  he 
speak  nothing  unworthy  to  be  ofiered. 

5.  That  he  often  interweave  discourses 
of  religion,  and  glorifications  of  God,  in- 
structions to  his  brother,  and  ejaculations  of 
his  own,  something  or  other  not  only  to 
sanctify  the  order  of  his  discourses,  but  to 
call  him  back  into  retirement  and  sober 
thoughts,  lest  he  wander  and  be  carried  off 
too  far  into  the  wild  regions  of  imperti- 
nence ;  and  this  Zeno  calls  yXMcroav  ciV  •^i' 
wto^itu,  **to  dip  our  tongues  in  under- 
stanj^g.*'  In  all  other  cases  the  rule  is 
good,  la  Xiye  ft  oiyrji  xpettf w,  ^  ai/yrtv  Ix^f 
'*  Either  keep  silence,  or  speak  something 
that  is  better  than  it  ;"*  ^  ov/rpf  Ko/ptw  §  huyo¥ 
iJ^Ufioif,  so  IsQcrates,  consonantly  enough 
to  this  evangelical  precept ;  "  a  seasonable 
silence,  or  a  profitable  discourse,'*  choose 
you  whether;  for  whatsoever  cometh  of 
more,  is  sin,  or  else  is  folly  at  hand,  and 
will  be  sin  at  distance. 

6.  This  account  is  not  to  be  taken  by  lit- 
tle traverses  and  intercourses  of  speech,  but 
by  greater  measures,  and  more  discernible 
portions,  such  as  are  commensurate  to  va- 
luable portions  of  time;  for  however  we  are 
pleased  to  throw  away  our  time,  and  are 
weary  of  many  parts  of  it,  yet  are  impa- 
tiently troubled  when  all  is  gone ;  yet  we 
are  as  sure  to  account  for  every  considerable 
portion  of  our  time,  as  for  every  sum  of 
money  we  receive ;  and  in  this  it  was,  that 
St.  Bernard  gave  caution,  ''Nemo  parvi 
asstimet  tempus,  quod  in  verbis  consumitur 
oliosis,*'  "  Let  no  man  think  it  a  light  mat- 
ter, that  he  spend  his  precious  time  in  idle 
words  ;''t  let  no  man  be  so  weary  of  what 
flies  away  too  fast,  and  cannot  be  recalled, 
as  to  use  arts  and  devices  to  pass  the  time 
away  in  vanity,  which  might  be  rarely 
spent  in  the  interests  of  eternity.  Time  is 
given  us  to  repent  in,  \o  appease  the  Divine 
anger,  to  prepare  for  and  hasten  to  the 
society  of  angels,  to  stir  up  our  slackened 
wills,  and  enkindle  our  cold  devotions,  to 
weep  for  our  daily  iniquities,  and  to  sigh 


*£arip. 


^  Serm.  do  TnpWd  Cxisxo^yL 
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aAer,  and  to  work  for^  the  restitution  of  our 
lost  inheritance;  and  the  reward  is  very 
inconsiderable,  that  exchanges  all  this  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  Toluble  tongue ;  and  in- 
deed this  is  an  evil,  that  cannot  be  avoided 
by  any  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  words, 
t^at  are,  in  any  sense,  idle, — though,  in  all 
senses  of  their  own  nature  and  proper  rela- 
tions, they  be  innocent.  They  are  a  throw- 
ing away  something  of  that,  which  is  to  be 
expended  for  eternity,  and  put  on  degrees 
of  folly,  according  as  they  are  tedious  and 
expensive  of  time  to  no  good  purposes.  I 
shall  not  after  all  this  need  to  reckon  more 
of  the  evil  consequents  to  the  vain  and 
great  talker ;  but  if  these  already  reckoned 
were  not  a  heap  big  enough,  I  could  easily 
add  this  great  evil ;  that  the  talking  man 
makes  himself  artificially  deaf,  being  like  a 
man  in  the  steeple  when  the  bells  ring,  you 
talk  to  a  deaf  man,  though  you^eak 
wisely  ; 

EURIP. 

Good  counsel  is  lost  upon  him,  and  he  hath 
served  all  his  ends  when  he  pours  out  what- 
soever he  took  in ;  for  he  therefore  loaded 
his  vessel,  that  he  might  pour  it  forth  into 
the  sea. 

These  and  many  more  evils,  and  the  per- 
petual unavoidable  necessity  of  sinning  by 
much  talking,  hath  given  great  advantages 
to  silence,  and  made  it  to  be  esteemed  an 
act  of  discipline  and  great  religion.  St. 
Romualdus,  upon  the  Syrian  mountain, 
severely  kept  a  seven  years'  silence ;  and 
Thomas  Cantipratensis  tells  of  a  religious 
person,  in  a  monastery  in  Brabant,  that 
spake  not  one  word  in  sixteen  years.  But 
they  are  greater  examples  which  Palladius 
tells  of:  Ammona,  who  lived  with  three 
thousand  brethren  in  so  great  silence,  as  if 
he  were  au  anchoret;  but  Theona  was 
silent  for  thirty  years  together ;  and  Johan- 
nes, sumamed  Silentiarius,  was  silent  for 
forty-seven  years.  But  this  morosity  and 
sullenness  are  so  far  from  being  imitable 
and  laudable,  that  if  there  were  no  direct 
prevarication  of  any  commands  expressed 
or  intimated  in  Scripture,  yet  it  must  cer- 
tainly either  draw  with  it,  or  be  itself,  an 
infinite  omission  of  duty  ;  especially  in  the 
external  glorifications  of  God,  in  the  insti- 
tution or  advantages  of  others,  in  thanks 
giv'wg  in  public  offices^  and  in  all  the  ef- 


fects and  emanations  of  spiritual  mercy 
This  was  to  make  amends  for  committins 
many  sins  by  omitting  many  duties ;  and, 
instead  of  digging  out  the  offending  eye,  to 
pluck  out  both,  that  they  might  neither  see 
the  scandal  nor  the  duty ;  for  fear  of  seeing 
what  they  should  not,  to  shot  their  eyes 
against  all  light.  It  was  more  prudent 
which  was  reported  of  St.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  who  made  silence  an  act  of  discipline, 
and  kept  it  a  whole  Lent  in  his  religious 
retirements,  ^'Cujus  facti  mei  si  causam 
qusris,"  (said  he  in  his  account  he  gives 
of  it,)  "  idcirco  k  sermone  prorsus  abstinui, 
ut  sermonibus  meis  moderari  discam;"  ''I 
then  abstained  wholly,  that  all  the  yeir 
after  I  might  be  more  temperate  in  my 
talk."  This  was  in  him  an  act  of  caution; 
but  how  apt  it  was  to  minister  to  his  pur- 
pose of  a  moderated  speech  for  the  future, 
is  not  certain ;  nor  the  philosophy  of  it,  and 
natural  efficacy,  easy  to  be  apprehended. 
It  was  also  practised  by  way  of  penance, 
with  indignation  against  the  foUies  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  itch  of  prating ;  so  to  chas- 
tise that  petulant  member,  as  if  there  were 
a  great  pleasure  in  prating,  which  when  it 
grew  inordinate,  it  was  to  be  restrained  and 
punished  like  other  lusts.  I  remember  it 
was  reported  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  scho- 
lar of  St.  Anthony,  that,  having  once  asked 
whether  Christ  or  the  old  prophets  were 
first,  he  grew  so  ashamed  of  his  foolish 
question,  that  he  spake  not  a  word  for  three 
years  following :  and  Sulpitius,  as  St 
Jerome  reports  of  him,  being  deceived  by 
the  Pelagians,  spoke  some  fond  things, 
and,  repenting  of  it,  held  his  tongue  to  his 
dying  day,  "  ut  peccatum  quod  loquendo 
contraxerat,  tacendo  penitus  emendaret" 
Though  the  pious  mind  is  in  such  actions, 
highly  to  be  regarded,  yet  I  am  no  way  per* 
suaded  of  the  prudence  of  such  a  deadness 
and  Labitinarian  religion; 

Murmura  cum  sccum  et  rabiosa  sflentia  rodunt, 

so  such  importune  silence  was  called  and 
understood  to  be  a  degree  of  stupidity  and 
madness:  for  so  physicians,  among  the 
signs  of  that  disease  in  dogs,  place  their  not 
barking;  and  yet,  although  the  excess  and 
unreasonableness  of  this  may  be  well  chas- 
tised by  such  a  severe  reproof,  yet  it  is  cw- 
tain,  in  silence  there  is  wisdom,  and  there 
may  be  deep  religion.  So  A  retains,  de- 
scribing the  life  of  a  studious  man  amoog 
others,  he  inserts  this,  they  are  a;rpoo»]  w  h 
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(poAioe^  xoi  v^*  imftkos  xu^'  ''with- 
xr,  pale  and  wise  when  they  are 
jidy  by  reason  of  their  knowledge, 
s  mutes  J  and  dumb  as  the  Seri- 
igs.  And  indeed  it  is  certain,  great 
le,  if  it  be  without  yanity,  is  the 
ere  bridle  of  the  tongue.  For  so 
»ard,  that  all  the  noises  and  prating 
o\,  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads, 
i  and  appeased  upon  the  instant  of 
upon  them  the  light  of  a  candle  or 
livery  beam  of  reason  and  ray  of 
le  checks  the  dissolutions  of  the 

But  '*Ut  quisque  contemptissi- 
laximd  ludibrio  est,  ita  solutissimse 
jst,"  said  Seneca;   "Every   man, 

a  fool  and  contemptiUe,  so  his 
I  hanged  loose ;"  being  like  a  bell, 
I  there  is  nothing  but  tongue  and 

i  therefore  is  the  cover  of  folly,  or 
t  of  wisdom ;  it  is  also  religious ; 
greatest  mystic  rites  of  any  instltu- 
;ver  the  most  solemn  and  the  most 
%e  words  in  use  are  almost  made 
lous :  "  There  was  silence  made  in 
for  a  while,"  said  St.  John,  who 
ipon  occasion  of  a  great  solemnity 
lerious  worshippings  or  revelations 
ide  there.     *H  fjidka,  ti^  ^eoj  iv6ov, 

the  gods  is  within,"  said  Telema- 
)on  occasion  of  which   his  father 

his  talking. 

fura  abv  voov  la%avt,  firfi^  ipifivi* 

Odys.  t*. 

u  also  silent  and  say  little ;  let  thy 
n  thy  hand,  and  under  command ; 
$  the  rile  of  the  gods  above."  And 
iber,  that  when  Aristophanes*  de- 
le  religion  in  the  temple  of -^scula- 

The  p  riest  commanded  great  silence 
e  mysteriousncss  was  nigh;"  and 
g  the  Romans : 

If,  ptieri,  linguis  animisque  faventeSi 
le  oelubris  et  farra  imponite  cultris. 

r,  although  silence  is  become  reii- 
id  is  wise,  and  reverend,  and  severe, 
',  and  quiet,  d5c4o(,  xai  aScunoi,  xai 
as  Hippocrates  affirms  of  it,  "  with- 
t,  and  trouble,  and  anguish  ;"  yet  it 
xai^M^,  it  must  be  "  seasonable," 
,  and  not  commenced  upon  chance 

•  Plutus. 
22 


or  humour,  not  sullen  and  ill  natured,  not 
proud  and  full  of  fancy^  not  pertinacious 
and  dead,  not  mad  and  uncharitable,  "  nam 
sic  etiam  tacuisse  nocet."  He  that  is  silent 
in  a  public  joy  hath  no  portion  in  the  fes- 
tivity, or  no  thankfulness  to  him  that  gave 
the  cause  of  it.  And  though,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  a  prating  religion,  and  much 
talk  in  holy  things,  does  most  profane  the  mys- 
teriousncss of  it,  and  dismantles  its  regards, 
and  makes  cheap  its  reverence,  and  takes 
off  fear  and  awfulness,  and  makes  it  loose 
and  garish,  like  the  laughters  of  drunken- 
ness, yet  even  in  religion  there  are  seasons 
to  speak ;  and  it  was  sometimes  ''  pain  and 
grief"  to  David  to  be  silent;  but  yet,  al- 
though tedious  and  dead  silence  hath  not  a 
just  measure  of  praise  and  wisdom ;  yet  the 
worst  silence  of  a  religious  person  is  more 
tolerable  and  innocent,  than  the  usual  prat- 
ing^f  a  looser  or  foolish  man.  "  Pone, 
Donme,  custodiam  ori  meo  et  ostium  cir- 
cumstantiffi  labiis  meis,"  said  David ; ''  Put 
a  guard,  O  Lord,  unto  my  mouth,  and  a 
door  unto  my  lips ;"  upon  which  St  Gre- 
gory said  well,  "  Non  parietem,  sed  ostium 
petit,  quod  viz.  aperitur  et  clauditur ;"  *'  He 
did  not  ask  for  a  wall,  but  for  a  door ;  a  door 
that  might  open  and  shut:"  and  it  were  well 
it  were  so  indeed :  "  Labia  tua  sicut  vitta 
coccinea ;"  so  Christ  commends  his  spouse 
in  the  Canticles ;  "  Thy  lips  are  like  a  scarlet 
hair-lace,"  that  is,  tied  up  with  modesty 
from  folly  and  dissolution.  For  however 
that  few  people  ofiTend  in  silence  and  keep- 
ing the  door  shut  too  much,  yet,  in  opening 
it  too  hastily,  and  speaking  too  much  and 
too  foolishly,  no  man  is  without  a  load  of 
guiltiness ;  and  some  mouths,  like  the  gates 
of  death, 

Noctes  atque  dies  patent— 

"are  open  night  and  day;"  and  he  who  is 
so,  cannot  be  innocent.  It  is  said  of  Cicero, 
he  never  spake  a  word  which  himself  would 
fain  have  recalled,  he  spake  nothing  that  re- 
pented him.  St.  Austin,  in  his  seventh 
epistle  to  Marcellinus,  says,  it  was  the  say- 
ing of  a  fool  and  a  sot,  not  of  a  wise  man ; 
and  yet  I  have  read  the  same  thing  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  famous  Abbot  Pambo, 
in  the  primitive  church ;  and  if  it  could  be 
well  said  of  this  man,  who  was  sparing  and 
severe  in  talk,  it  is  certain  it  could  not  be 
said  of  the  other,  who  was  a  talking,  brag 
ging  person. 
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SERMON   XXIII. 

PART  II. 

The  consideration  hitherto  hath  been  of 
the  immoderation  and  general  excess  in 
speaking,  without  descending  to  particular 
cases  :  but  because  it  is  a  principle  and  pa- 
rent of  much  eril,  it  is  with  great  caution  to 
be  cured,  and  the  evil  consequents  will 
quickly  disband.  But  when  we  draw  near 
to  give  counsel,  we  shall  find,  that  upon  a 
talking  person  scarce  any  medicine  will  stick. 

1.  Plutarch  advises,  that  ''such  men 
should  give  themselves  to  writing,"  that, 
making  an  issue  in  the  arm,  it  should  drain 
the  floods  of  the  head ;  supposing,  that  if 
the  humour  were  any  way  vented,  the 
tongue  might  be  brought  to  reason.  But 
the  experience  of  the  world  hath  confuted 
this ;  and  when  Ligurinus  had  Writ  a  poem, 
he  talked  of  it  to  all  companies  he  can^in  ;* 
but,  however,  it  can  be  no  hurt  to  t^  for 
some  have  been  cured  of  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  by  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm. 

2.  Some  advise,  that  such  persons  should 
keep  compaay  with  their  betters,  with  grave, 
and  wisef  and  great  persons,  before  whom 
men  do  not  usually  bring  forth  all,  but  the 
better  parts  of  their  discourse:  and  this  is 
apt  to  give  assistance  by  the  help  of  modesty ; 
and  might  do  well,  if  men  were  not  apt  to 
learn  to  talk  more  in  the  society  of  the  aged, 
and,  out  of  a  desire  to  seem  wise  and 
knowing,  be  apt  to  speak  before  their  oppor- 
tunity. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  dangers  and  con- 
sequent evils  hath  some  efficacy  in  nature 
to  restrain  our  looser  talkings,  by  the  help 
of  fear  and  prudent  apprehensions,  ^lian 
tells  of  the  geese  flying  over  the  mountain 
Taurus  ;t  that,  for  fear  of  eagles,  nature  hath 
taught  them  to  carry  stones  in  their  mouths, 
till  they  be  past  their  danger ;  care  of  our- 
selves, desire  of  reputation,  appetite  of  being 
believed,  love  of  societies  and  fair  ccn^ 
pliances,  fear  of  quarrels  and  misinterpreta- 
tion, of  law-suits  and  affronts,  of  scorn  and 
contempt,  of  infinite  sins,  and  consequently 
the  intolerable  wrath  of  God  ;  these  are  the 
great  endearments  of  prudent  and  temperate 
speech. 

Some  advise,  that  such  persons  should 
change  their  speech  into  business  and  action : 


•Mart. 


and  It  were  well  if  they  changed  it  into  anj 
good  thing,  for  then  die  evil  weie  cured; 
but  action  and  business  are  not  the  cure 
alone,  unless  we  add  solitariness;  for  the 
experience  of  this  last  age  hath  nuide  us  to 
feel,  that  companies  of  working  people  aavs 
nursed  up  a  strange  religion;  the  first, 
second,  and  third  part  of  which  is  talking 
and  folly,  save  only  tliat  mischief,  and  pride, 
and  fighting,  came  in  the  retinue.  But  he 
that  works,  and  works  akme,  he  hath  em- 
ployment, and  no  opportunity.  But  this  is 
but  a  cure  of  the  symptom  and  temporary 
efiect;  but  the  disease  may  remain  3rH,  i 
Therefore, 

5.  Some  advise,  that  the  business  and  em- 
ployment of  the  tongue  be  changed  into 
religion ;'  and  if  there  be  a  ''  pruritus,"  or 
''  itch  "  of  talking,  let  it  be  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, in  prayera,  and  pious  discourses,  in 
glorifications  of  Ciod,  and  the  wise  sayings 
of  Scripture  and  holy  men ;  this  indeed  will 
secure  the  material  part,  and  make  that  the 
discourses  in  their  nature  shall  be  innocent 
But  I  fear  this  cure  will  either  be  improper, 
or  insufficient.  For  in  prayera,  the  multi- 
tude of  words  is  sometimes  foolish,  very 
often  dangerous ;  and,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  we  must  be  careful  we  bring  not  to 
Grod  ''  the  sacrifice  of  fools ;''  and  the  talk- 
ing much  of  the  things  of  Scripture  hath 
ministered  often  to  vanity  and  divisions. 
But  therefore,  whoever  will  use  this  remedy 
must  never  dwell  long  upon  any  one  in- 
stance, but  by  variety  of  holy  duties  ente^ 
tain  himself;  for  he  may  easily  exceed  his 
rule  in  any  thing,  but  in  speaking  honourably 
of  God,  and  in  that  let  him  enlarge  himself 
as  he  can ;  he  shall  never  come  lo  equal, 
much  less  to  exceed,  that  which  is  infinite. 

6.  But  some  men  will  never  be  cured 
without  a  cancer  or  a  quinsy;  and  such 
persons  are  taught  by  all  men  what  to  do; 
for  if  they  would  avoid  all  company,  as  will- 
ingly as  company  avoids  them,  they  might 
quickly  have  a  silence  great  as  midnight, 
prudent  as  the  Spartan  brevity.  But  God's 
grace  is  sufficient  to  all  that  will  make  use 
of  it ;  and  there  is  no  way  for  the  cure  of* 
this  evil,  but  the  direct  obeying  of  a  counsel, 
and  submitting  to  the  precept,  and  fearing 
the  Divine  threatening :  always  remiembeF- 
ing,  that  ^'  of  every  word  a  man  speaks,  he 
shall  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment;** 
I  pray  God  show  us  all  a  mercy  in  that  day, 
and  forgive  us  the  sins  of  the  tongue. 
Amen. 
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«'  Cito  lutum  colligit  amnis  exundans," 
said  St.  Ambrose;  let  your  language  be 
restrained  within  its  proper  channels  and 
measures ;  for,  *'  if  the  river  swells  over  the 
I  banks*  it  leaves  nothing  but  dirt  and  filthi- 
1  Dess  behind:"  and,  besides  the  great  evils 
ud  mischiefs  of  a  wicked  tongue, — the  vain 
tongue,  and  the  trifling  conversation,  hath 
some  proper  evils;  1.  "Stultiloquium,"  or 
"speaking  like  ft  fool;"  2.  '' Scurrilitas," 
or,  **  immoderate  and  absurd  jesting :"  and, 
3.  Revealing  secrets. 

1.  Concerning  stultiloquy,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  masters  of  spiritual  life  mean 
not,  the  talk  and  useless  babble  of  weak  and 
ignorant  persons;  because  in  their  propor- 
tion they  may  serve  their  little  mistaken  ends 
of  civility  and  humanity,  as  seemingly  to 
them,  as  the  strictest  and  most  observed 
words  of  the  wiser ;  if  it  be  their  best,  their 
fbliy  may  be  pitied,  but  not  reproved ;  and 
to  them  there  is  no  caution  to  be  added,  but 
that  it  were  well  if  they  would  put  the  bridle 
into  the  hands  of  another,  who  may  give 
them  check  when  themselves  cannot ;  and 
no  wisdom  can  be  required  or  useful  to 
diem,  but  to  suspect  themselves  and  choose 
to  be  conducted  by  another.  For  so  the 
little  birds  and  laborious  bees, — ^who,  having 
no  art  and  power  of  contrivance,  no  distinc- 
tion of  time,  or  foresight  of  new  necessities, 
yet  being  guided  by  the  hand,  and  counselled 
by  the  wisdom,  of  the  Supreme  Power,  their 
Lord,  and  ours, — do  things  with  greater 
niceneas  and  exactness  of  art,  and  regularity 
of  time,  and  certainty  of  effect,  than  the  wise 
counseUor,  who,  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
prince's  chair,  guesses  imperfectly,  and 
counsels  timorously,  and  thinks  by  interest, 
and  determines  extrinsical  events  by  inward 
and  unconceroing  principles ;  because  these 
have  understanding,  but  it  is  less  than 
the  infinity  of  accidents  and  contingencies 
without;  but  the  other  having  none,  ate 
wholly  guided  by  him,  that  knows  and  de- 
termines all  things :  so  it  is  in  the  im- 
perfect designs  and  actions  and  discourses 
of  weaker  people ;  if  they  can  be  ruled  by 
an  understanding  without,  when  they  have 
none  within,  they  shall  receive  this  advan- 
tage, that  their  own  passions  shall  not  trans- 
port their  minds,  and  the  divisions  and 
weakness  of  their  own  sense  and  notices 
diail  not  make  them  uncertain  and  indeter- 
minate ;  and  the  measures  they  shall  walk 
by,  shak  be  disinterest,  and  even,  and  dis- 
paaaionate,  and  full  of  observation. 


But  that  which  is  here  meant  by  stultilo- 
quy, or  foolish  speaking,  is  the  "  hibricum 
verbi,"  as  St.  Ambrose  calls  it, "  the  slipping 
with  the  tongue:"  which  prating  people 
often  suffer,  whose  discourses  betray  the 
vanity  of  their  spirit,  and  discover  "  tiie  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart"  For  no  prudence 
is  a  sufficient  guard,  or  can  always  stand 
"  in  excubiis,"  "  still  watching,"  when  a 
man  is  in  perpetual  floods  of  talk :  for  pru- 
dence attends  after  the  manner  of  an  angel's 
ministry ;  it  is  despatched  on  messages  from 
God,  and  drives  away  enemies,  and  places 
guards,  and  calls  upon  the  man  to  awake, 
and  bids  him  send  out  spies  and  observers, 
and  then  goes  about  his  own  ministries 
above :  but  an  angel  does  not  sit  by  a  man,  as 
a  nurse  by  the  baby's  cradle,  watching  every 
motion,  and  the  lighting  of  a  fly  upon  the 
child's  lip :  and  so  is  prudence :  it  gives  rules, 
and  proportions  out  our  measures,  and  pre- 
scribes us  cautions^  and  by  general  influences, 
orders  our  particulars;  but  he  that  is  given 
to  talk,  cannot  be  secured  by  all  this ;  the 
emissions  of  his  tongue  arc  beyond  the  gene- 
ral figures  and  lines  of  rule ;  and  he  can  no 
more  be  wise  in  every  period  of 'a  long  and 
running  talk,  than  a  lutanist  can  deliberate 
and  make  every  motion  of  his  hand  by  the 
division  of  his  notes,  to  be  chosen  and  dis- 
tinctly voluntary.  And  hence  it  comes,  tliat 
at  every  comer  of  the  mouth  a  folly  peeps 
out,  or  a  mischief  creeps  in.  A  little  pride 
and  a  great  deal  of  vanity  will  soon  escape, 
while  the  man  minds  the  sequel  of  his  talk, 
and  not  that  ugliness  of  humour,  which  the 
severe  man,  that  stood  by,  did  observe,  and 
was  ashamed  of.  Do  not  many  men  talk  them- 
selves into  anger,  screwing  up  themselves 
with  dialogues  of  fancy,  till  they  forget  the 
company  and  themselves  ?  And  some  men 
hale  to  be  contradicted,  or  interrupted,  or  to 
be  discovered  in  their  folly  ;  and  some  men 
being  a  little  conscious,  and  not  striving  to 
amend  by  silence,  they  make  it  worse  by 
discourse ;  a  long  story  of  themselves, — a  te- 
dious praise  of  another  collaterally  to  do  them- 
selves advantage, — a  declamation  against  a 
sin  to  undo  the  person,  or  oppress  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  neighbour, — unseasonable  repe- 
tition of  that  which  neither  profits  nor  de- 
lights,— trifling  contentions  about  a  goat's 
beard,  or  the  blood  of  an  oyster, — anger  and 
animosity,  spite  and  rage, — scorn  and  re- 
proach begun  upon  questions  which  concern 
neither  of  the  litigants, — fierce  disputations, 
— strivings  for  what  ia  p«iSX,  an^  iox  ^\iax 
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shall  never  be :  these  are  the  events  of  the 
loose  and  unwary  tongue;  which  are  like 
flies  and  gnats  upon  the  margin  of  a  pool ; 
they  do  not  sting  like  an  asp,  or  bite  deep 
as  a  bear ;  yet  they  can  vex  a  man  into  a 
fever  and  impatience^  and  make  him  incapa- 
ble of  rest  and  counseL 

2.  The  second  is  scurrility,  or  foolish  jest- 
ing. This  the  apostle  so  joins  with  the  for- 
mer iM^dhvfa,  "  foolish  speaking,  and  jest- 
ings  which  are  not  convenient,"*  that  some 
think  this  to  be  explicative  of  the  other,  and 
that  St.  Paul,  using  the  word  tvtfoftgxia, 
(which  all  men  before  his  time  used  in  a 
good  sense,)  means  not  that  which  indeed  is 
witty  and  innocent,  pleasant  and  apt  for  in- 
stitution, but  that  which  fools  and  parasites 
call  tvffxuttxia,  but  indeed  is  fjuoftiuiyia ;  what 
they  call  facetiousness  and  pleasant  wit,  is 
indeed  to  all  wise  persons  a  mere  stultiloquy , 
or  talking  like  a  fool;  and  that  kind  of  jest- 
ing is  forbidden.  And  indeed  I  am  induced 
fully  to  this  understanding  of  St  Paul's 
words,  by  the  conjunctive  particle  $,  which 
he  uses,  xai  aiaxfotti^  xtu  fMOfxAoyta,  ^  rOrpoutc- 
Xm,  "  aud  filthiness  and  foolish  talkiug,  or 
jesting ;"  just  as  in  the  succeeding  verse,  he 
joins  dxa^ofM  ^  tiKeovt^ia,  *'  uncleanness  (so 
we  read  ii)  or  covetousnessj"  one  explicates 
the  other ;  for  by  "  covelousness"  is  meant 
any  "  defraudation  ;"  ttKEovixtri^,  "  frauda- 
tor,"  so  St  Cyprian  renders  it :  and  tOsoikx- 
titp  St.  Jerome  derives  from  toJov  sx^w,  **  to 
take  more  than  a  man  should ;"  and  there- 
fore, when  St  Paul  said,  "  Let  no  man  cir- 
cumvent his  brother  in  any  matter,"  he 
expounds  it  of  "  adultery ;"  and  in  this  very 
place  he  renders  rtKioviiuuf,  "stuprum," 
^*lust;"  and,  indeed,  it  is  usual  in  Scripture, 
that  covetousness, — being  so  universal,  so 
original  a  crime,  such  a  prolific  sin, — ^be 
called  by  aU  the  names  of  those  sins  by 
which  it  is  either  punished,  or  to  which  it 
tempts,  or  whereby  it  is  nourished ;  and  as 
here  it  is  called  " uncleanness,"  or  ''cor- 
ruption;" so,  in  another  place,  it  is  called 
"idolatry."  But  to  return;  this  jesting, 
which  St  Paul  reproves,  is  a  direct  ^uopo- 
Xoyia,  or  the  jesting  of  mimics  and  players, 
that  of  the  fool  in  the  play,  which,  in  those 
times,  and  long  before,  and  long  after,  were 
of  that  licentiousness,  that  they  would  abuse 
Socrates  or  Aristides :  and  because  the  rab- 
ble were  the  laughers,  they  knew  how  to 
make  them  roar  aloud  with  a  slovenly  and 
wanton  word,  when  they  understood  not  the 
salt  and  ingenuity  of  a  witty  and  useful 

*EpheB,  V.  4. 


answer  or  reply ;  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
intertextures  of  Aristophanes'  comedies.  But 
in  pursuance  of  this  of  St  Pftol,  the  fithers 
of  the  church  have  been  very  severe  in  the 
censures  of  this  liberty.    St  Ambrose  for- 
bids all :  *^  Non  solum  profusos,  sed  etiam 
omnes  jocos  declinandos  arbitror;''  ''Not 
only  the  looser  jestings,  but  even  ally  are  to 
be  avoided:"*  nay,  ''licet  interdam  joet 
honesta  et  suavia  sint,  tamen  ab  ecdJetioB 
horrent  regula,"  "  the  church  allows  them 
not,  though  they  be  otherwise  honest  and 
pleasant ;  for  how  can  we  use  those  tkingi 
we  find  not  in  Holy  Scripture?"  St  Bsd 
gives  reason  for  this  severity :  Jocus  ladK 
animam  remissam  et  erga  pnecepta  Dd 
negligentem ;"  and,  indeed,  that  cannot  be 
denied ;  those  persons  whose  souls  are  dis- 
persed and  ungathered  by  reason  of  a  wan- 
ton humour  to  intemperate  jesting,  are  apt 
to  be  trifling  in  their  religion.    St.  Jerome 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  adds  a  commaDd- 
ment  of  a  full  authority,  if  at  least  the  leeoid 
was  right;  for  he  quotes  a  saying  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  out  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes ;  "  Nunquam  Iseti  sitis,  nisi  etna 
fratrcm  vesirum  in  charitate  videritis  ;*'  "N*- 
ver  be  merry,  but  when  you  see  your  brother 
in  charity  :"t  and  when  you  are  merry,  St 
James  hath  appointed  a  proper  expressioa 
of  it,  and  a  fair  entertainment  to  the  passion; 
"If  any  man  be  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms.** 
But  St  Bernard,  who  is  also  strict  in  this 
particular,  yet  he  adds  the  temper.    Though 
jestings  be  not  fit  for  a  Christian, "  Interdum 
tamen  si  incidant,  ferendse  fortassis,  referen- 
dae  nunquam :  magis  interveniendum  caute 
et  prudenter  nugacitati ;"  *'  If  they  seldom 
happen,  they  are  to  be  borne,  but  never  to  be 
returned  and  made  a  business  of;   but  we 
must  rather  interpose  warily  and  prudendy 
to  hinder  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
trifle." 

But  concerning  this  case  of  conscience, 
we  are  to  remember,  these  holy  persons 
found  jesting  lo  be  a  trade ;{  such  were  the 
"  ridicularii"  among  the  Romans,  and  the 
y»Xwf (wtotot  among  the  Greeks ;  and  this  trade, 
besides  its  own  unworlhiness,  was  minirled 
with  infinite  impieties;  and  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  pra<y 
tice,  was  not  only  against  all  prudent  se- 
verity, but  against  modesty  and  chastity, 
and  was  a  license  in  disparagement  of 
virtue;  and  the  most  excellent  things  aod 
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persons  were  by  it  undervalued;  so  that 
in  this  throng  of  evil  circumstances  finding 
a  humour  placed,  which,  without  infinite 
wariness,  could  never  pretend  to  innocence, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  forbade  aU ;  and  so  also 
did  St.  Paul  upon  the  same  account.    And 
in  the  same  state  of  reproof  to  this  day,  are 
til  that  do  as  they  did :  such  as  are  professed 
jesters,  people  that  play  the  fool  for  money, 
whose  employment  and  study  is  to  unclothe 
themselves  of  the  covers  of  reason  or  mo- 
desty, that  they  may  be  laughed  at.    And 
let  it  be  considered,  how  miserable  every 
aioner  is,  if  he  does  not  deeply  and  truly 
repent ;  and  when  the  man  is  wet  with  tears, 
and  covered  with  sorrow,  crying  out  mightily 
against  his  sins,  how  ugly  wiU.it  look  when 
this  is  remembered,  the  next  day,  that  he 
plays  the  fool,  and  rasies  Iiis  laughter  louder 
ttian  his  prayers  and  yesterday's  groans,  for 
no  interest  but  that  he  may  eat !    A  penitent 
and  a  jester  is  like  a  Grecian  piece  of  money, 
on  which  were  stamped  a  Helena  on  one 
side,  and  a  Hecuba  on  the  other,  a  rose  and 
a  deadly  aconite,  a  Paris  and  an  .^sop, — 
nothing  was  more  contrary ;  and  upon  this 
account  this  folly  was  reproved  by  St.  Je- 
rome; ''Yerum  et  hsec  k  Sanctis  viris  peni- 
tus  propellenda,  quibus  magis  convenit  stere 
atque  lugere ;"  "  Weeping,  and  penitential 
sorrow,  and  the  sweet  troubles  of  pity  and 
compassion,  become  a  holy  person,"*  much 
better  than  a  scurrilous  tongue.    But  the 
whole  state  of  this  question  is  briefly  this. 

1.  If  jesting  be  unseasonable,  it  is  also  in- 
tolerable; FfXtt^  axaipoi  iv  jSporot;  invw  tuucov, 

2.  If  it  be  immoderate,  it  is  criminal,  and 
a  little  thing  here  makes  the  access ;  it  is  so 
m  the  confines  of  folly,  that,  as  soon  as  it 
is  out  of  doors,  it  is  in  the  regions  of  sin. 

3.  If  it  be  in  an  ordinary  person,  it  is  dan- 
gerous ;  but  if  in  an  eminent,  a  consecrated, 
a  wise,  and  extraordinary  person,  it  is  scan- 
dalous. *'  Inter  saeculares  nugse  sunt,  in  ore 
Sacredotis  blasphemise,*'  so  St.  Bernard. 

4.  If  the  matter  be  not  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  it  becomes  sinful  by  giving  counte- 
nance to  a  vice,  or  making  virtue  to  become 
lidiculous. 

5.  If  it  be  not  watched  that  it  complies 
>  with  all  that  hear,  it  becomes  ofiensive  and 

bjarious. 

6.  If  it  be  not  intended  to  fair  and  lawful 
pnrposea,  it  is  sour  in  the  using. 

7.  If  it  be  frequent,  it  combines  and  clus- 
ten  into  a  formal  sin. 

*  Ubi  supra. 


8.  If  it  mingles  with  any  sin,  it  puts  on 
the  nature  of  that  new  unworthiness,  beside 
the  proper  ugliness  of  the  thing  itself;  and, 
after  all  these,  when  can  it  be  lawful  or  apt 
for  Christian  entertainment? 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  reports,  that 
many  jests  passed  between  St.  Anthony,  the 
father  of  the  hermits,  and  his  scholar  St. 
Paul ;  and  St.  Hilarion  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  pleasant,  and  of  facete,  sweet, 
and  more  lively  conversation ;  and,  indeed, 
plaisance  and  joy,  and  a  lively  spirit,  and  a 
pleasant  conversation,  and  the  innocent  ca- 
resses of  a  charitable  humanity,  is  not  for- 
bidden ;  *'  Plenum  tamen  suavitatis  et  gratise 
sermonem  non  esse  indecorum,"  SuAmbrose 
affirmed;  and  here  in  my  text  our  conversa- 
tion is  commanded  to  be  such,  iVa  69  x^i^t 
*'  that  it  may  minister  grace,"  that  is,  favour, 
complaisance,  cheerfulness ;  and  be  accepta- 
ble and  pleasant  to  the  hearer :  and  so  must 
be  our  conversation ;  it  must  be  as  far  from 
suUenness  as  it  ought  to  be  from  lightness, 
and  a  cheerful  spirit  is  the  best  convoy  for 
religion ;  and  though  sadness  does  in  some 
cases  become  a  Christian,  as  being  an  index 
of  a  pious  mind,  of  compassion,  and  a  wise, 
proper  resentment  of  things,  yet  it  serves 
but  one  end,  being  useful  in  the  only  instance 
of  repentance ;  and  hath  done  its  greatest 
works,  not  when  it  weeps  and  sighs,  but 
when  it  hates  and  grows  careful  against  sin. 
But  cheerfulness  and  a  festival  spirit  fill  the 
soul  full  of  harmony,  it  composes  music  for 
churches  and  hearts,  it  makes  and  publishes 
glorifications  of  God,  it  produces  thankful- 
ness, and  serves  the  end  of  charity :  and 
when  the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes 
bright  and  tall  emissions  of  light  and  holy 
fires,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making 
joy  round  about :  and  therefore,  since  it  is 
so  innocent,  and  may  be  so  pious  and  full  of 
holy  advantage,  whatsoever  can  innocently 
minister  to  this  holy  joy,  does  set  forward 
the  work  of  religion  and  charity.  And,  in- 
deed, charity  itself,  which  is  the  vertical  top 
of  all  religion,  is  nothing  else  but  a  union  of 
joys,  concentred  in  the  heart,  and  reflected 
from  all  the  angek  of  our  life  and  intercourse. 
It  is  a  rejoicing  in  God,  a  gladness  in  our 
neighbour's  good,  a  pleasure  in  dolig  good, 
a  rejoicing  with  him ;  and  without  love  we 
cannot  have  any  joy  at  all.  It  is  this  that 
makes  children  to  be  a  pleasure,  and  friend- 
ship to  be  so  noble  and  divine  a  thing;  and 
upon  this  account  it  is  certain,  that  all  thai 
which  can  innocently  make  a  man  cheerful, 
does  also  make  him  c\v«Lt\Va\>\&\  ^ox  %tv^^« 
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and  age,  and  sickness,  and  weariness,  these 
are  peevish  and  troublesome;  but  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  are  content,  and  civil,  and  com- 
pliant, and  communicative,  and  love  to  do 
good,  and  swell  up  to  felicity  only  upon  the 
wings  of  charity.  Upon  this  account,  here 
is  pleasure  enough  for  a  Christian  at  present ; 
and  if  a  facete  discourse,  and  an  amicable 
friendly  mirth,  can  refresh  the  spirit,  and  take 
it  off  from  the  vile  temptation  of  peevish,  de- 
spairing, uncomplying  melancholy,  it  must 
needs  be  innocent  and  commendable.  And 
we  may  as  well  be  refreshed  by  a  clean  and 
brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Campanian 
wines;  and  our  faces  and  our  heads  may  as 
well  be  anointed  and  look  pleasant  with  wit 
and  friendly  intercourse,  as  with  the  fat  of 
the  balsam  tree ;  and  such  a  conversation  no 
wise  man  ever  did  or  ought  to  reprove.  But 
when  the  jest  hath  teeth  and  nails,  biting  or 
scratching  our  brother, — when  it  is  loose 
and  wanton, — ^when  it  is  unseasonable, — 
and  much,  or  many, — when  it  serves  ill  pur- 
poses, or  spends  better  time, — then  it  is  the 
drunkenness  of  the  soul,  and  makes  the 
spirit  fly  away,  seeking  for  a  temple  where 
the  mirth  and  the  music  are  solemn  and  re- 
ligious. 

But,  above  all  the  abuses  which  ever  dis- 
honoured the  tongue  of  man,  nothing  more 
deserves  the  whip  of  an  exterminating  angel, 
or  the  stings  of  scorpions,  than  profane 
jesting :  which  is  a  bringing  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  partake  of  the  follies  of  a  man ; 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  for  a  man  to  be  a 
fool,  but  the  wisdom  of  God  must  be  brought 
into  those  horrible  scenes :  he  that  makes  a 
jest  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  or  of  holy 
things,  plays  with  thunder,  and  kisses  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon  just  as  it  belches  fire 
and  death ;  he  stakes  heaven  at  spurn-point, 
and  trips  cross  and  pile  whether  ever  he 
shall  see  the  face  of  God  or  not ;  he  laughs 
at  damnation,  while  he  had  rather  lose 
God  than  lose  his  jest;  nay,  (which  is 
the  horror  of  all,)  he  makes  a  jest  of  God 
himself,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  to  become  ridiculous.  Some  men 
use  to  read  Scripture  on  their  knees,  and 
many  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  all 
good  men  with  fear  and  trembling,  with 
reverence  and  grave  attention.  "Search 
the  Scriptures,  for  therein  ye  hope  to  have 
life  eternal ;"  and,  "  All  Scripture  is  written 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  fit  for  instruc- 
tion, for  reproof,  for  exhortation,  for  doc- 
trlne/^  Dot  for  jesting]  but  he  that  makes 
that  use  of  it,  had  better  part  with  hia  eyes 


in  jest,  and  give  his  heart  to  make  a  tennis- 
ball  ;  and,  that  I  may  speak  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world  of  it,  it  is  as  like  the  materia! 
part  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
jeering  of  a  man  is  to  abusing  him ;  and  no 
man  can  use  it  but  he  that  wants  wit  and 
manners,  as  well  as  he  wants  religion. 

3.  The  third  instance  of  the  vain,  trifling 
conversation  and  immoderate  talking  is  re- 
vealing secrets ;  which  is  a  dismantling  and 
rending  of  the  robe  from  the  privacies  of  hn- 
man  intercourse ;  and  it  is  worse  than  deny- 
ing to  restore  that  which  was  entrasted  to 
our  charge;  for  this  not  only  injures  his 
neighbour's  right,  but  throws  it  away,  and 
exposes  it  to  his  enemy ;  it  is  a  denying  to 
give  a  man  his  own  arms,  and  delivering 
them  to  another,  by  whom  he  shall  suffer 
mischief.  He  that  entrusts  a  secret  to  kis 
friend,  goes  thither  as  to  a  sanctuary,  and  to 
violate  the  rites  of  that  is  sacrilege,  and  pro- 
fanation of  friendship,  which  is  the  sister  of 
religion,  and  the  mother  of  secular  blessing; 
a  thing  so  sacred,  that  it  changes  a  kingdom 
into  a  church,  and  makes  interest  to  be 
piety,  and  justice  to  become  religion.  Bat 
this  mischief  grows  according  to  the  sabject- 
matter  and  its  effect ;  and  the  tongne  of  a 
babbler  may  crush  a  man's  bones,  and  break 
his  fortune  upon  her  own  wheel ;  and 
whatever  the  effect  be,  yet  of  itself  it  is  the 
betraying  of  a  trust,  and,  by  reproach,  often- 
times, passes  on  to  intolerable  calamities, 
like  a  criminal  to  his  scaffold  through  the 
execrable  gates  of  cities ;  and,  though  it  is 
infinitely  worse  that  the  secret  is  laid  open 
out  of  spite  or  treachery,  yet  it  is  more 
foolish  when  it  is  discovered  for  no  other 
end  but  to  serve  the  itch  of  talking,  or  to 
seem  to  know,  or  to  be  accounted  worthy  of 
a  trust;  for  so  some  men  open  their  cabinets, 
to  show  only  that  a  treasure  is  laid  up,  and 
that  themselves  were  valued  by  their  friend, 
when  they  were  thought  capable  of  a  secret ; 
but  they  shall  be  so  no  more,  for  he  that  by 
that  means  goes  in  pursuit  of  reputation, 
loses  the  substance  by  snatching  at  the 
shadow,  and,  by  desiring  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  secret,  proves  himself  unworthy 
of  friendship  or  society.  D'Avila  tells  of  a 
French  marquis,  young  and  fond,  to  whom 
the  duke  of  Guise  had  conveyed  notice  ol 
the  intended  massacre;  which  when  he  had 
whispered  into  the  king's  ear,  where  there 
was  no  danger  of  publication,  but  only 
would  seem  a  person  worthy  of  such  a  trust, 
he  was  instantly  murdered,  lest  a  vanity 
I  Yike  \}t\aX  m\^ViX  moXoOil  ^  Viomd  a  mystery. 
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I  have  nothing  more  to  add  concerning 
this,  but  that  if  this  vanity  happens  in  the 
matters  of  religion,  it  puts  on  some  new 
circumstances  of  deformity:  and  if  he^  that 
ministers  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  is  appoint- 
ed to  "restore  him  that  is  overtaken  in  a 
fault,  shall  publish  the  secrets  of  a  con- 
Kience,  he  prevaricates  the  bands  of  nature 
and  religion ;  instead  of  a  father,  he  turns 
*'an  accuser,"  a  iiid)3oJio$,  he  weakens  the 
hearts  of  the  penitent,  and  drives  the  repent- 
ing man  from  his  remedy  by  making  it  to  be 
iniulerable ;  and  so  religion  becomes  a  scan- 
dal, and  his  duty  is  made  his  disgrace,  and 
Christ's  yoke  does  bow  his  head  unto  the 
ground,  and  the  secrets  of  the  Spirit  pass 
into  the  flames  of  the  world,  and  aU  the 
iweetness  by  which  the  severity  of  the  duty 
is  alleviated  and  made  easy,  are  imbittered 
and  become  venomous  by  the  tongue  of  a 
talking  fooL  Valerius  Soranus  was  put  to 
death  by  the  old  and  braver  Romans,  '^  ob 
meritum  profanes  vocis,  qu6d,  contra  inter- 
dictum,  Rom«  nomen  eloqui  fuit  ausus ;" 
**  because  by  prating  he  profaned  the  secret 
of  their  religion,  and  told  abroad  that  name 
of  the  city  which  the  Tuscan  rites  had  com- 
manded to  be  concealed,  lest  the  enemies  of 
the  people  should  call  from  them  their  tutelar 
gods,  which  they  could  not  do  but  by  telling 
the  proper  relation.  And  in  Christianity,  all 
nations  have  consented  to  disgrace  that  priest, 
who  loves  the  pleasure  of  a  fool's  tongue 
bpfore  the  charity  of  souls,  and  the  arts  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  nobleness  of  the  religion ;  and 
they  have  inflicted  upon  him  all  the  censures 
of  the  church,  which  in  the  capacity  of  an 
ecclesiastical  person  he  can  suffer. 

These  I  reckon  the  proper  evils  of  the 
rain  and  trifling  tongues;  for  though  the 
effect  passes  into  further  mischief,  yet  the 
original  is  weakness  and  folly,  and  all  that 
un worthiness  which  is  not  yet  arrived  at 
malice.  But  hither  also,  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, some  other  irregularities  of  speech  are 
reducible,  which,  although  they  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  yet  are  properly  acted  by  a 
rain  and  loose  tongue ;  and  therefore  may 
be  considered  here  not  improperly. 

1.  The  first  is  common  swearing,  against 
which  St.  Chrysostom  spends  twenty  homi- 
lies :  and  by  the  number  and  weight  of  ar- 
gnments  hath  leA  this  testimony,  that  it  is  a 
fboliab  vice,  but  hard  to  be  cured :  infinitely 
oareaaonaUe,  but  strangely  prevailing ;  al- 
Bwtt  as  much  without  remedy,  as  it  is  with- 
out pleasure ;  for  it  enters  first  by  folly,  and 
giowi  by  custom^  and  dwells  with  careieas-^ 


ness,  and  is  nursed  by  irreligion,  and  want 
of  the  fear  of  God ;  it  profanes  the  most  holy 
things,  and  mingles  dirt  with  the  beams  ot 
the  sun,  follies  and  trifling  talk  interweaved 
and  knit  together  with  the  sacred  name  of 
God ;  it  placelh  the  most  excellent  of  things 
in  the  meanest  and  basest  circumstances,  it 
brings  the  secrets  of  heaven  into  the  sti^ets, 
dead  men's  bones  into  the  temple ;  nothing 
is  a  greater  sacrilege  than  to  prostitute  the 
great  name  of  God  to  the  petulancy  of  an 
idle  tongue,  and  blend  it  as  an  expletive  to 
fill  up  the  emptiness  of  a  weak  discourse. 
The  name  of  God  is  so  sacred,  so  mighty, 
that  it  rends  mountains,  it  opens  the  bowels 
of  the  deepest  rocks,  it  casts  out  devils,  and 
makes  hell  to  tremble,  and  filb  all  the  regions 
of  heaven  with  joy;  the  name  of  God  is 
our  strength  and  confidence,  the  object  of 
our  worshippings,  and  the  security  of  all 
our  hopes ;  and  when  God  had  given  him- 
self a  name,  and  immured  it  with  dread  and 
reverence,  like  the  garden  of  Eden  with  the 
swords  of  cherubim,  and  none  durst  speak 
it  but  he  whose  lips  were  hallowed,  and 
that  at  holy  and  solemn  times,  in  a  most 
holy  and  solemn  place;  I  mean  the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  at  the  solemnities  when 
he  entered  into  the  sanctuary, — then  he 
taught  all  the  world  the  majesty  and  venera- 
tion of  his  name ;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
God  made  restraints  upon  our  conceptions 
and  expressions  of  him :  and,  as  he  was  in- 
finitely curious,  that,  from  all  appearances 
he  made  to  them,  they  should  not  depict  or 
engrave  any  image  of  him  ;  so  he  took  care 
that  even  the  tongue  should  be  restrained, 
and  not  be  too  free  in  forming  images  and 
representments  of  his  name ;  and  therefore, 
as  God  drew  their  eyes  from  vanity,  by  put- 
ting his  name  amongst  them,  and  repre- 
senting no  shape;  so  even  when  he  had 
put  his  name  amongst  them,  he  took  it  ofi* 
from  the  tongue,  and  placed  it  before  the 
eye;  for  Jehovah  was  so  written  on  the 
priest's  mitre,  that  all  might  see  and  read, 
but  none  speak  it  but  the  priest  But  be- 
sides all  this,  there  is  one  great  thing  con- 
cerning the  name  of  God,  beyond  all  that 
can  be  spoken  or  imagined  else ;  and  that 
is,  that  when  God  the  Father  was  pleased 
to  pour  forth  all  his  glories,  and  imprint 
them  upon  his  holy  Son,  in  his  exaltation, 
it  was  by  giving  him  his  holy  name,  the 
Tetragrammaton,  or  Jehovah  made  articu- 
late; to  signify  "God  manifested  in  the 
flesh ;"  and  so  he  wore  ihe  cYiw^eXfex  oK  C^o^, 
and  became  the  brighl  imaige  ol  Yimi  v«^w^ 
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Now  all  these  great  things  concerning  the 
name  of  God^  are  infinite  reproofs  of  com- 
mon and  vain  swearing  by  it ;  God's  name 
is  left  us  here  to  pray  by,  to  hope  in,  to  be 
the  instrument  and  conveyance  of  our  wor- 
shippings, to  be  the  witness  of  truth  and  the 
judge  of  secrets,  the  end  of  strife  and  the 
avenger  of  perjury,  the  discemer  of  right  and 
the  severe  exacter  of  all  wrongs  ;  and  shall 
all  this  be  unhallowed  by  impudent  talking 
of  God  without  sense,  or  fear,  or  notices,  or 
reverence,  or  observation  ? 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  add  against  this 
vice  of  a  foolish  tongue,  and  that  is,  that,  as 
much  prating  fills  the  discourse  with  lying, 
80  this  trifling  swearing  changes  every 
trifling  lie  into  a  horrid  perjury ;  and  this  was 
noted  by  St.  James :  ''  But  above  all  things 
swear  not  at  all,"  tiu  fi^  ^^  xpiW  rtiffjjn, 
"  that  ye  may  not  fall  into  condemnation  ;"• 
so  we  read  it,  following  the  Arabian,  Syrian, 
and  Latin  books,  and  some  Greek  copies ; 
and  it  signifies,  that  all  such  swearing,  and 
putting  fierce  appendages  to  every  word, 
like  great  iron  bars  to  a  straw  basket,  or  the 
curtains  of  a  tent,  is  a  direct  condemnation 
of  ourselves  :  for  while  we  by  much  talking 
regard  truth  too  little,  and  yet  bind  up  our 
trifles  with  so  severe  a  band,  we  are  con- 
demned by  our  own  words;  for  men  are 
made  to  expect  what  you  bound  upon 
them  by  an  oath,  and  account  your  trifle 
to  be  serious;  of  which  when  you  fail, 
you  have  given  sentence  against  yourself: 
and  this  is  agreeable  to  those  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  "  Of  every  idle  word  you 
shall  give  account  ;"t — "  for  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified."  But  there  is  another 
reading  of  these  words,  which  hath  great 
emphasis  and  power,  in  this  article, "  Swear 
not  at  all,"  iva  firj  «tj  vrcoxfMw  rtiafjtt,  "  that 
you  may  not  fall  into  hypocrUy,*'  that  is, 
into  the  dbreputation  of  a  lying,  deceiving, 
cozening  person:  for  he  that  will  put  his 
oath  to  every  common  word,  makes  no  great 
matter  of  an  oath ;  for  in  swearing  com- 
monly, he  must  needs  sometimes  swear 
without  consideration,  and  therefore  without 
truth ;  and  he  that  does  so,  in  any  company, 
tells  the  world  he  makes  no  great  matter  of 
being  perjured. 

All  these  things  put  together  may  take  ofi* 
our  wonder  at  St.  James'  expression,  of 
itp6  ^arf ttv, ''  abai>e  aU  things  swear  not ;"  it 
is  a  thing  so  highly  to  be  regarded,  and  yet 


•  Chap.  F.  12, 


t  Matt.  xii. 


is  so  little  considered,  that  it  is  hard  to  si 
whether  there  be  in  the  world  any  instaiK 
in  which  men  are  so  careless  of  their  dange 
and  damnation,  as  in  this. 

2.  The  next  appendage  of  vain  and  trifliii 
speech  is  contention,  wrangling,  and  pe 
petual  talk,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  o 
contradiction  :  '*  Profert  enim  mores  plenu 
que  oratio,  et  animi  secreta  detegit  fk 
sine  caus&  Gr»ci  prodiderunt,  'Ut  vira 
quemque  etiam  dicere,'"  said  Quintiliao 
"  For  the  most  part,  a  man's  words  betia 
his  manners,  and  unlock  the  secrets  of  tli 
mind :  and  it  was  not  without  cause  that  ti 
Greeks  said,  'As  a  man  lives,  so  he  speaks;* 
for  so  indeed  Menander,  Mfof  xo^o»*^  i 
TJbyov  yKopt^cf  (u ;  and  Aristides,  oSo^  d  f  pofM 
foujivtof  xoi  6  Xoyoi :  SO  that  it  is  a  sign  of 
peevish,  an  angry,  and  quarrelling  dispos 
tion,  to  be  disputative,  and  busy  in  question 
and  impertinent  oppositions. 

You  shall  meet  with  some  men,  (sue 
were  the  sceptics  and  such  were  the  Acad 
micSy  of  old,)  who  will  not  endure  any  nu 
shall  be  of  their  opinion,  and  will  not  suff 
men  to  speak  truth,  or  to  consent  to  their  on 
propositions,  but  will  put  every  man  to  fig 
for  his  own  possessions,  disturbing  the  resti 
truth,  and  all  the  dwellings  of  unity  and  ea 
sent : ''  clamosum  altercatorem,"  Quintilii 
calls  such  a  one.  This  is  rCtpiffatvfMa  xapUt 
**  an  overflowing  of  the  heart,"  and  of  tl 
gall;  and  it  makes  men  troublesome,  ai 
intricates  all  wise  discourses,  and  throws 
cloud  upon  the  face  of  truth;  and  whi 
men  contend  for  truth,  error,  diressed  in  tl 
same  habit,  slips  into  her  chair,  and  all  tl 
litigants  court  her  for  the  divine  sister  of  wi 
dom.  '^  Nimium  altercando  Veritas  amitti 
ur:"  There  is  noise  but  no  harmony,  figh 
ing,  but  no  victory,  talking,  but  no  leamin| 
all  are  teachers,  and  are  wilful,  every  mi 
is  angry,  and  without  reason,  and  withoi 
charity. 

"  Their  mouth  is  a  spear,  their  language : 
a  two-edged  sword,  their  throat  is  a  shield, 
as  Nonnus'  expression  is;  and  the  cb 
mours  and  noises  of  this  foUy  is  that  whic 
St.  Paul  reproves  in  this  chapter;  "L 
all  bitterness  and  clamour  be  put  away. 
People  that  contend  earnestly,  talk  lout 
'' Clamor  equus  est  irs;  cum  prostraven 
equitem  dejeceris,"  saith  St.  Chrysostom 
*'  Anger  rides  upon  noise  as  upon  a  horse 
stiU  the  noise  and  the  rider  is  in  the  dirt; 
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?ed,  so  to  do  is  an  act  of  fine  strength, 
cleanest  spiritual  force  that  can  be 
1  in  this  instance ;  and  though  it  be 
the  midst  of  a  violent  motion,  in- 

0  stop,  yet  by  strength  and  good 
it  may  done.  But  he  whose  tongue 
on  passion,  and  is  spurred  by  vio- 

1  contention,  is  like  a  horse  or  mule 
a  bridle,  and  without  understand- 

rson  that  is  clamorous  can  be  wise." 
are  the  vanities  and  evil  fruits  of 
talker ;  the  instances  of  a  trifling, 
?nt  conversation;  and  yet,  it  is 
le,  that  although  the  instances  in 
ining  be  only  vain,  yet  in  the  issue 
ts  they  are  troublesome  and  full  of 
;  and,  that  we  may  perceive,  that 
effusion  and  multitude  of  language 
sr  talk  cannot  be  innocent,  we  may 
that  there  are  many  good  things 
re  wholly  spoiled  if  they  do  but 
e  tongue;  they  are  spoiled  with 
:  such  as  is  the  sweetest  of  all 
I  graces,  humility  — and  the  noblest 
f  humanity,  the  doing  favours  and 
kindness.  If  you  speak  of  them, 
yourself,  and  lose  your  kindness ; 
is  by  talking  changed  into  pride 
ocrisy,  and  patience  passes  into 
ess,  and  secret  trust  into  perfi- 
;,  and  modesty  into  dissolution, 
ment  into  censure;  but  by  silence, 
^strained  tongue,  all  the  first  mis- 
>  avoided,  and  all  these  graces  pre- 
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at  is  twice  asked  a  question,  and 
wers,  is  to  be  excused  if  he  an- 
'eakly :  but  he  that  speaks  before 
ked,  had  need  take  care  he  speak 
for  if  he  does  not,  he  hath  no  ex- 
d  if  he  does,  yet  it  loses  half  its 
and  therefore,  the  old  man  gave 
msel  in  the  comedy  to  the  boy, 
i9<a,  ftdioJ  sx^i  (Styfj  xoxa  :*  the  pro- 
restrained  modest  tongue  cannot 
i  numbered,  any  more  than  the 
an  unbridled  and  dissolute.    But 


*  Menander. 
23 


they  were  but  infant  mischiefs,  which  for 
the  most  part  we  have  alr^y  observed,  as 
the  issues  of  vain  and  idle  talking:  but 
there  are  two  spirits  worse  than  these: 
1 .  the  spirit  of  detraction ;  and,  2.  the  spirit 
of  flattery.  The  first  is  AiaQcd^,from  whence 
the  devil  hath  his  name ;  he  is  "  an  ac- 
cuser*' of  the  brethren.  But  the  second  is 
worse ;  it  is  ^mvo^ri^opoi  or  ^otfoaifAOi,  **  damna- 
ble" and  "deadly;"  if  is  the  nurse  of  vice, 
and  the  poison  of  the  soul.  These  are 
(xwtpoi  Tioyoe,  "  soui"  and  *'  filthy  communi- 
cations :"  the  first  is  rude,  but  the  latter  is 
most  mischievous ;  and  both  of  them  to  be 
avoided  like  death,  or  the  despairing  mur- 
murs of  the  damned. 

1.  Let  no  calumny,  no  slandering,  de- 
tracting communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth ;  the  first  sort  of  this  is  that  which 
the  apostle  calls  whispering,  which  signifies 
to  abuse  our  neighbour  secretly,  by  telling  a 
private  story  of  him  : 


—  linguaqae  refert  audita  susurra ; 

Ovid. 

for  here  the  man  plays  a  sure  game,  as  he 

supposes,  a  mischief  without  a  witness. 


^Xtfufo,  xoi^, 

as  Anacreon  calls  them ;  "  the  light,  swifl 
arrows  of  a  calumniating  tongue;"  they 
pierce  into  the  heart  and  bowels  of  the 
man  speedily.  These  are  those  which  the 
Holy  Scripture  notes  by  the  disgraceful 
name  of  "tale-bearers;"  "Thou  shalt  not 
go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-bearer  among  the 
people  ;"•  for  "  there  are  six  things  which 
God  hates,"  (saith  Solomon,)  "yea,  the 
seventh  is  an  abomination  unto  him  ;"t  it 
is  pde\vy/ia,  as  bad,  and  as  much  hated  by 
God,  as  an  idol,  and  that  is,  "  a  whis- 
perer," or  "tale-bearer  that  soweth  con- 
tention amongst  brethren."^  This  kind 
of  communication  was  called  tfvxo^aytta 
among  the  Greeks,  and  was  as  much  hated 
as  the  publicans  among  the  Jews :  ^on^pw, 
(u  a»^£(  'A^ipWofr,  rtovfj^  6vxo^d$fffjf,  "  It  18 
a  vile  thing,  O  ye  Athenians,  it  is  a  vile 
thing  for  man  to  be  a  sycophant,  or  a  tale- 
bearer :"  and  the  dearest  friendships  in  the 
world  cannot  be  secure,  where  such  whis- 
perers are  attended  to. 

Te  fingente  nefas^  Pyladen  odisset  Orestes, 

Thesea  Pirithoi  destituisset  amor. 
Tu  Siculos  fratres,  et  majas  nomen  Atridas, 

Et  LedflB  poteras  dinociare  genus. 

Mart. 

•  _  . 

/  ^  Levit.  zix.  6.   t  Frov,^  VI.  XYwi.«n.^iW 
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But  mis  crime  is  a  conjugation  of  evilsj 
and  is  productive  of  infinite  mischiefs;  it 
undermines  peace,  and  saps  the  foundation 
of  friendship ;  it  destroys  families,  and  rends 
in  pieces  the  very  heart  and  vital  parts  of 
charity ;  it  makes  an  evil  man,  party,  and 
witness,  and  judge,  and  executioner  of  the 
innocent,  who  is  hurt  though  he  deserved 
it  not; 
£t,  m  non  aliqua  nocuisses,  mortuiis  esses. 

ViRG. 

And  no  man's  interest  or  reputation,  no 
man's  peace  or  safety,  can  abide,  where 
this  nurse  of  jealousy  and  parent  of  conten- 
tion, like  the  earwig,  creeps  in  at  the  ear, 
and  makes  a  diseased  noise  and  a  scandal- 
ous murmur. 

2.  But  such  tongues  as  these,  where  they 
dare,  and  where  they  can  safely,  love  to 
speak  louder,  and  then  it  is  detraction; 
when  men,  under  the  colour  of  friendship, 
will  certainly  wound  the  reputation  of  a 
man,  while,  by  speaking  some  things  of 
him  fairly,  he  shall  without  suspicion  be 
believed  when  he  speaks  evil  of  him;  such 
was  he  that  Horace  speaks  of,  "  Me  Capi- 
tolinus  convictore  usus  amicoque,"  &c. 
*•  Capitolinus  is  my  friend,  and  we  have 
long  lived  together,  and  obliged  each  other 
by  mutual  endearments,  and  I  am  glad  he 
is  acquitted  by  the  criminal  judges  ;" 

Sed  tnmen  admiror,  quo  pacto  judiciiun  illud 

"  Yot  I  confess,  I  wonder  how  he  should 
escape ;  but  I  will  say  no  more,  because  he 
is  my  friend.*'  Ktuvb^  yap  tti  f  if  ovtoi  ivpfjtai 
rportoj  $(.a^>j;(,  1*6  fij)  4^y'**''''o^  ^"^  irtaivovv'tai 
UjuatVfa^,  says  Polybius;  "This  is  a  new 
way  of  accusation,  to  destroy  a  man  by 
prais<\s."  These  men  strike  obliquely,  like 
a  wild  swine,  or  the  al  iv  vtvpoii  i3dc(,  int  tutv 
Zfi4^v  tjtw'Jt  fa  xfpafa,  "  like  bulls  in  a  yoke, 
they  have  horns  upon  their  necks,"  and  do 
you  a  mischief  when  they  plough  your 
ground ;  and,  as  Joab  slew  Abner,  he  took 
him  by  the  beard  and  kissed  him,  and  smote 
him  under  the  fifth  rib,  that  he  died ;  so 
doth  the  detracting  tongue,  like  the  smooth- 
toncfued  lightning,  it  will  break  your  bones 
when  it  kisses  the  flesh;  so  Syphaz  did 
secrotly  wound  Masinissa,  and  made  Scipio 
watchful  and  implacable  against  Sopho- 
nisba,  only  by  commending  her  beauty  and 
her  ^  it,  her  constancy  and  unalterable  love 
to  her  country,  and  by  telling  how  much 
himself  was  forced  to  break  his  faith  by  the 
ijrnaajr  of  her  preraiiing  channs.    This  ui 


that  which  the  apostle  calls  ttm^fm^  ^% 
crafty  and  deceitful  way  of  hurting,"  and 
renders  a  man's  tongue  Tenomous  as  tk 
tougue  of  a  serpent,  that  bites  eren  thoogk 
he  be  charmed. 

3.  But  the  next  is   more    Tiolent,  and 
that  is,  rotitng  or  reviling;  which  Ariikh 
tie,  in  his  Rhetorics,  says,  is   Tery  oftn 
the  vice  of  boys  and  -of  rich  men,  who— oat 
of  folly  or  pride,  want  of  manners,  or  wait 
of  the  measures  of  a  man,  wisdom,  and 
the  just  proportions  of  his  brethren—^ 
use  those  that  err  before  them  most  scorn- 
fully and  unworthily ;  and  Tacitus  noted  il 
of  the  Claudian  family  in  Rome,  an  oli*' 
and  inbred  pride  and  scornfulness  made 
them  apt  to  abuse  all  that  fell  under  thev 
power  and  displeasure;  "Q,uorum  super* 
biam  frustra  per  obsequiutn  et  modestiaa 
efTugeres."*  No  observance,  no  prudenee, 
no  modesty,  can  escape  the  reproaches  of 
such  insolent  and  h!gh  talkers.    A.  GeDiQi 
tells  of  a  boy  that  would  give  every  one  that 
he  met  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  some  mai 
will  give  foul  words,  having  a  tongue  rough 
as  a  cat,  and  biting  like  an  adder;  and  al 
their  reproofs  are  direct  .  scoldings,  their 
common   intercourse    is   open   contumely. 
There  have  been,  in  these  last  ages,  exam- 
ples of  judges,  who  would  reproach  the 
condemned  and  miserable  criminal,  deriding 
his  calamity,  and  reviling  his  person.  Nero 
did  so  to  Thraseas ;  and  the  old  heathens  to 
the   primitive  martyrs ;    "  pereuntibus  ad- 
dita  ludibria,"  said  Tacitus  of  them;  they 
crucified   them   again,  by  putting  them  to 
sufler  the  shame  of  their  fouler  language; 
they  railed  at  them,  when  they  bowed  their 
heads  upon  the  cross,  and  groaned  forth  the 
saddest  accents  of  approaching  death.    This 
is  that  evil  that  possessed  those,  of  whom  the 
Psalmist  speaks  :    "  Our  tongues  are  oar 
rwn  ;  we  are  they  that  ought  to  speak ;  who 
is  Lord  over  us  ?"  that  is,  our  tongues  cannot 
be  restrained  ;  and  St.  James  said  something 
of  this,  ''  The  tongue  is  an  unruly  member, 
which  no  man  can  tame,"t  that  is,  no  pii* 
vate  person,  but  a  public  may ;  for  he  that 
can  rule  the  tongue,  is  fit  also  to  rule  the 
whole  body,  that  is,  the  church  or  congie- 
gaiion ;  magistrates  and  the  gOTemore  ol 
souls,  they  are  by  severity  to  restrain  thk 
inordination,  which  indeed  is  a  foul  one ; 

'(2$  apa   ovScv   f »   d(a/36xov   yTuSf fipf  2*H**'  ^ 
ai^pw^(M(  cf  cpoi'  xcuray. 


*  Levit.  vi. ;  Zech.  vii. ;  Luke  iii. 
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"No  evil  is  worse,  or  of  more  open  vio- 
lence to  the  rest  and  reputation  of  men, 
than  a  reproachful  tongue."  And  it  were 
well  if  we  considered  this  evil,  to  avoid  it 
in  those  instances,  by  which  our  conversa- 
tion is  daily  stained.  Are  we  not  often  too 
imperious  against  jout  servants?  Do  we 
■ot  entertain  and  feed  our  own  auger  with 
vile  and  basest  language  1  Do  not  we  chas- 
tise a  servant's  folly  or  mistake,  his  error  or 
his  chance,  with  language  fit  to  be  used  by 
none  but  vile  persons,  and  towards  none 
bat  dogs  ?  Our  blessed  Saviour,  restraining 
the  hostility  and  murder  of  the  tongue, 
threatens  heli-fire  to  them  that  call  their 
brother  ''  fool ;"  meaning,  that  all  language, 
which  does  really,  and  by  intention,  dis- 
grace him  in  the  greater  instances,  is  as 
directly  against  the  charity  of  the  gospel,  as 
killing  a  man  was  against  the  severity  and 
justice  of  the  law.  And  although  the  word 
itself  may  be  used  to  reprove  the  indiscre- 
tk>ns  and  careless  follies  of  an  idle  person ; 
yet  it  must  be  used  only  in  order  to  his 
amendment, — by  an  authorized  person, — in 
the  limits  of  a  just  reproof, — upon  just  oc- 
euion, — and  so  as  may  not  do  him  mischief 
in  the  event  of  things.  For  so  we  find  that 
oor  blessed  Saviour  called  his  disciples, 
Apo^rovf,  "foolish;*'*  and  St.  James  used 
»9pu9Cf  xfw,  "vain  man,"  signifying  the 
same  with  the  forbidden  "raca,"  xtvw, 
''vain,  useless,  or  empty;"  and  St.  Paul 
calls  the  Galatians  "mad,  and  foolish, 
•od  bewitched ;"  and  Christ  called  Herod 
"fox;"  and  St  John  called  the  Pharisees 
"  the  generation  of  vipers ;"  and  all  this  mat- 
ter is  wholly  determined  by  the  manner,  and 
with  what  mind,  it  is  done ;  if  it  be  for  cor- 
lection  and  reproof  towards  persons  that 
deserve  it,  and  by  persons  whose  authority 
can  warrant  a  just  and  severe  reproof,  and 
this  also  be  done  prudently,  safely,  and  use- 
foDy, — it  is  not  contumely ;  but  when  men, 
upon  all  occasions,  revile  an  offending  per- 
lOD,  lessening  his  value,  souring  his  spirit, 
md  his  life,  despising  his  infirmities,  tragi- 
cally expressing   his  lightest    misdemean- 

Vy^Muvo»>  "being  tyranically  declamatory, 
ttd  intolerably  angry  for  a  trifle ;" — these , 
tie  saeh,  who,  as  Apollonius  the  philo-| 
lopher  said,  will  not  suffer  the  offending 
petson  to  know  when  his  fault  is  great, 
lad  when  it  is  little.    For  they,  who  al- 


*  Matt,  zxiii  11, 19.  Luke  xxir.  95. 


ways  put  on  a  supreme  anger,  or  express 
the  less  anger  with  the  highest  reproaches, 
can  do  no  more  to  him  that  steals,  than  to 
him  that  breaks  a  crystal ;  "  non  plus  squo, 
non  diutius  quo,"  was  a  good  rule  for 
reprehension  of  offending  servants ;  birt  no 
more  anger,  no  more  severe  language,  than 
the  thing  deserves;  if  you  chide  too  long, 
your  reproof  is  changed  into  reproach ;  it 
too  bitterly,  it  becomes  railing;  if  too  loud, 
it  is  immodest ;  if  too  public  it  is  like  a  do?: 

To  6  ittiSujxtiVf  Ei;  tt  r^v  ojov  tpixttv 
"fifi  >M^opovfiiytpfy  xvK»f  iat*  t^pyov,  *Pddi^. 

Menamd. 

So  the  man  told  his  wife  in  the  Greek  co- 
medy; "To  follow  me  in  the  streets  with 
thy  clamorous  tongue,  is  to  do  as  dogs  do," 
not  as  persons  civil  or  religious. 

4.  The  fourth  instance  of  the  calumniat- 
ing, filthy  communication,  is  that  which  we 
properly  call  slander,  or  the  inventing  evil 
things,  falsely  imputing  crimes  to  our  neigh- 
bour: "Falsum  crimen  quasi  venenatum 
telum,"  said  Cicero ;  "  A  false  tongue  or  a 
foul  lie  against  a  man's  reputation,  is  like  a 
poisoned  arrow,"  it  makes  the  wound  dead- 
ly, and  every  scratch  to  be  incurable. 
"  Promptissima  vindicta  contumelia,"  said 
one ;  to  reproach  and  rail,  is  a  revenge  that 
every  girl  can  take.  But  falsely  to  accuse, 
is  as  spiteful  as  hell,  and  deadly  as  the  blood 
of  dragons. 

Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicam. 

Juv, 

This  is  the  direct  murder  of  the  tongue, 

for  "  Life  and  death  are  in  the  hand  of  the 

tongue,"  said  the  Hebrew  proverb ;  and  it 

was  esteemed  so  vile  a  thing,  that  when 

Jezebel  commanded  the  elders  ot  Israel  to 

suborn  false  witnesses  against  Naboth,  she 

gave  them  instructions  to  "take  two  men, 

the  sons  of  Belial ;"  none  else  were  fit  for 

the  employment. 

Quid  non  audcbis,  pcrfida  lingua,  *oqui  f 

Mart« 

This  was  it  that  broke  Ephraim  in  judg- 
ment, and  executed  the  fierce  anger  of  the 
I^rd  upon  him ;  God  gave  him  over  to  be 
oppressed  by  a  false  witness,  "quoniam 
ccepit  abire  post  sordes,"  therefore  he  suf- 
fered calumny,  and  was  overthrown  in  judg- 
ment This  was  it  that  himibled  Joseph  in 
fetters,  and  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul;" 
but  it  crushed  him  not  so  much  as  the  false 
tongue  of  his  reveiigefulm\a\xe8&9^*  \»i^V>& 
cause  was  known,  and  ike  vroido^V^YAt^ 
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tried  him."  This  was  it  that  slew  Abime- 
lech,  and  endangered  David;  it  was  a  sword 
'*  in  manu  linguae  Doeg,"  "  in  the  hand  of 
Doeg's  ton^ffie."  By  this,  Ziba  cut  off  the 
legs  of  Mephibosheth,  and  made  his  reputa- 
tion lame  for  ever ;  it  thrust  Jeremy  into  the 
dungeon,  and  carried  Susanna  to  her  stake, 
and  our  Lord  to  his  cross;  and  therefore, 
against  the  dangers  of  a  sbndering  tongue, 
all  laws  have  so  cautiously  armed  themselves, 
that,  besides  the  severest  prohibitions  of  God, 
s  often  recorded  in  both  Testaments,  God  hath 
chosen  it  to  be  one  of  his  appellatives  to  the 
defender  of  them,  a  party  for  those,  whose 
innocency  and  defenceless  state  make  them 
most  apt  to  be  undone  by  this  evil  spirit; 
I  mean  pupils,  and  widows,  the  poor,  and 
the  oppressed.*  And  in  pursuance  of  this 
chanty,  the  imperial  laws  have  invented  a 
'*  juramentum  de  caiumnift,"  an  oath  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  actor  or  plaintiff,  that  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  have  a  just  cause,  and  that 
he  does  not  implead  his  adversary  '*  calum- 
niandi  animo,"  *'  with  false  instances,"  and 
defensible  allegations ;  and  the  defendant  is 
to  swear,  that  he  thinks  himself  to  use  only 
just  defences,  and  perfect  instances  of  re- 
sisting ;  and  both  of  them  obliged  themselves, 
that  they  would  exact  no  proof  but  what 
was  necessary  to  the  truth  of  the  cause. 
And  all  this  defence  was  nothing  but  neces- 
sary guards.  For,  **  a  spear,  and  a  sword, 
and  an  arrow,  is  a  man  that  speaketh  false 
witness  against  his  neighbour."  And  there- 
fore, the  laws  of  God  added  yet  another  bar 
against  this  evil,  and  the  false  accuser  was 
to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  objected 
crime :  and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient, 
God  hath  in  several  ages  wrought  miracles, 
and  raised  the  dead  to  life,  that,  by  such 
strange  appearances,  they  might  relieve  the 
oppressed  innocent,  and  load  the  false  accus- 
ing tongue  with  shame  and  horrible  confu- 
sion. So  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Susanna, 
the  spirit  of  a  man  was  put  into  the  heart 
of  a  child  to  acquit  the  virtuous  woman ; 
and  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Agrigentum,  falsely  accused  by  Sabinus 
and  Crescentius ;  God's  power  cast  the  devil 
out  of  Eudocia,  the  devil,  or  spirit  of  slander, 
and  compelled  her  to  speak  the  truth.  St. 
Austin,  in  his  book, "  De  Curl^  pro  Mortuis," 
tells  of  a  dead  father  that  appeared  to  his 
oppressed  son,  and,  in  a  great  matter  of  law, 
delivered  him  from  the  teeth  of  false  accusa- 
tion.! So  was  the  church  of  Monls  rescued 
oy  the  appearance  of  Aia,  the  deceased  wife 


of  Hidulphus,  their  earl,  as  it  appears  i 
Hanovian  story ;  and  the  Polonian  Chroni 
cles  tell  the  like  of  Stanislaus,  bishop  o 
Cracovia,  almost  oppressed  by  the  anger  an 
calumny  of  Boleslaus  their  king;  God  re 
lieved  him  by  the  testimony  of  St  Petei 
their  bishop,  or  a  phantasm  like  him.  Bu 
whether  these  records  may  be  credited  or  not 
I  contend  not ;  yet,  it  is  very  material  whicl 
Eusebius  relates  of  the  three  false  witnesse 
accusing  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  oi 
an  infamous  crime,  which  they  did,  affirm 
ing  it  under  several  curses  :*  the  first  wish 
ing,  that,  if  he  said  false,  God  would  destnr 
him  with  fire;  the  second,  that  he  might di 
(Tf  the  king's-evil ;  the  third,  that  he  migb 
be  blind ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass ;  the  firsi 
being  surprised  with  fire  in  his  own  rool 
amazed  and  intricated,  confounded  and  d< 
spairing,  paid  the  price  of  his  slander  wit 
the  pains  of  most  fearful  flames;  and  xh 
second  perished  by  pieces,  and  chirurgeoo: 
and  torment :  which  when  the  third  saw,  t 
repented  of  his  fault,  cried  mightily  for  pa 
don,  but  wept  so  bitterly,  that  he  found  ; 
the  same  time  the  reward  of  his  calumi 
and  the  acceptation  of  his  repentance :  s 
xcvfyottpov  ovdcc  itafiolKJs  ioti  fta,  said  Cleai 
thes :  *'  Nothing  is  more  operative  of  spitelf 
and  malicious  purposes,  than  the  calumnia 
ing  tongue."  In  the  temple  at  Smym 
there  were  looking-glasses  which  represent! 
'  the  best  face  as  crooked,  ugly,  and  deformei 
I  the  Greeks  called  these  itipoaxfjfui  and  rap 
;tpoa :  and  so  is  every  false  tongue ;  it  lies 
the  face  of  heaven,  and  abuses  the  ears  ( 
justice;  it  oppresses  the  innocent,  and 
secretly  revenged  of  virtue ;  it  defeats  all  i) 
charity  of  laws,  and  arms  the  supreme  pow< 
and  makes  it  strike  the  innocent ;  it  mak 
frequent  appeals  to  be  made  to  heaven,  ai 
causes  an  oath,  instead  of  being  the  end « 
strife,  to  be  the  beginning  of  mischief ;  it  ctJ 
the  name  and  testimony  of  God  to  seal  t 
injury;  it  feeds  and  nourishes  cruel  angc 
but  mocks  justice,  and  makes  mercy  w« 
herself  into  pity,  and  mourn  because  si 
cannot  help  the  innocent. 

5.  The  last  instance  of  this  evil  I  shi 
now  represent,  is  cursing,  concerning  whh 
I  have  this  only  to  say :  that  although  tl 
causeless  curse  shall  return  upon  the  t0Dg< 
that  spake  it,  yet,  because  very  often  there 
a  fault  on  both  sides,  when  there  is  revilii 
or  cursing  on  either,  the  danger  of  a  cursii 
tongue  is  highly  to  be  declined,  as  the  bitii 
of  a  mad  dog,  or  the  tongue  of  a  smittt 


^Levit.  yL  Zech  vii,  Lukeiii. 
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serpent.  For,  as  envy  is  in  the  evil  eye,  so 
is  eursing  in  the  jeproachful  tongue;  it  is  a 
kind  of  venom  and  witchcraft^  an  instrument 
by  which  Grod  oftentimes  punishes  anger  and 
oncharitableness ;  and  by  which  the  devil  gets 
power  over  the  bodies  and  interests  of  men : 
for  he  that  works  by  Thessalic  ceremonies, 
by  charms,  and  nonsense  words,  by  figures 
tod  insignificant  characterisms,  by  images 
ind  by  rags,  by  circles  and  imperfect  noises, 
bath  more  advantage  and  real  title  to  the 
opportunities  of  mischief,  by  the  cursing 
tongue;  and  though  Grod  is  infinitely  more 
ready  to  do  acts  of  kindness  than  of  punish- 
ment, yet  Qod  is  not  so  careless  a  reganler 
of  the  violiot  and  passionate  wishes  of  men, 
bat  he  gives  some  over  to  punishment,  and 
chastises  the  foUy  of  rage,  and  the  madness 
of  the  tongue,  by  sufieriog  it  to  pass  into  a 
fartner  miscbief  than  the  harsh  sound  and 
horrible  accents  of  the  evil  language.  *'  By 
the  tongue  we  bless  God  and  curse  men," 
saith  St.  James ;  XMJopia  is  xaf apa, ''  reproach- 
ing is  cursing,"  and  both  of  them  opposed 
to  tiajryia,  to  "  blessing ;"  and  there  are  many 
times  and  seasons  in  which  both  of  them 
pass  into  real  effect  These  are  the  particu- 
lars of  the  second. 

3.  I  am  now  to  instance  in  the  third  sort 
of  filthy  communication,  that  in  which  the 
devil  does  the  most  mischief;  by  which  he 
undoes  soub;  by  which  he  is  worse  than 
Aui^ooiof,  '*an  accuser:"  for  though  he  ac- 
cuses maliciously,  and  instances  spitefully, 
and  heaps  objections  diligently,  and  aggra- 
vates bitterly,  and  with  all  his  power  en- 
deavours to  represent  the  separate  souls  to 
God  as  polluted  and  unfit  to  come  into  his 
presence,  yet  this  malice  is  ineffective,  be- 
cause the  scenes  are  acted  before  the  wise 
Judge  of  men  and  angels,  who  cannot  be 
abased;   before  our  Father  and  our  Lord, 
who  knows  whereof  we  be  made,  and  re- 
Qefflbereth  that  we  are  but  dust ;  before  our 
Saviour,  and  our  elder  Brother,  who  hath 
^tour  infirmities,  and  knows  how  to  pity, 
10  excuse,  and  to  answer  for  us :  but  though 
tliis  accusation  of  us  cannot  hurt  them  who 
tih  not   hurt  themselves,  yet  this  malice 
1  it  prevailing  when  the  spirit  of  flattery  is 
kt  forth  upon  us.    This  is  the  'A^oxxuoy, 
**lhc  destroyer,"  and   is  the  most  contrary 
Iking  to  charity  in  the  whole  world:   and 
9L  Raul  noted  it  in  his  character  of  charity, 
H  ifOHft  ov  fupftf^erai,  **  Charity  vaunteth 
ftn;   :self ;"  *  so  we  translate  it,  but  certain- 


*  I  Car,  jdH  5. 


ly,  not  exactly,  lor  it  signifieth  '•  easiness,*' 
complying  foolishly, and  flattering;  "chanty 
flaittrtihxiQK'y^  Tt  iatt,  r6?tep;t«p«w<j^;  ^owo/i^ 

saith  Suidas,  out  of  St  Basil ;  "  It  signifies 
any  thing  that  serves  rather  for  ornament 
than  for  use,"  for  pleasure  than  for  profit. 

Et  60  plectuntur  poetae  ^udm  buo  vitio  esepius, 
Ductabilitate  nimid  vestrm  aut  perperitudine ; 

saith  the  comedy ;  **  The  poets  Suffer  more 
by  your  easiness  and  flattery,  than  by  their 
own  fault." — And  this  is  it  which  St.  Paul 
says  is  against  charity.  For  if  to  call  a  man 
"fool  and  vicious,"  be  so  high  an  injury,  we 
niay  thence  esteem  what  a  great  calamity  it 
is  to  be  so;  and  therefore,  he  that  makes 
him  so,  or  takes  a  course  he  shall  not  be- 
come other,  is  the  vilest  enemy  to  his  per- 
son and  his  felicity:  and  thb  is  the  mischief 
that  is  done  by  flattery;  it  is  a  design  against 
the  wisdom,  against  the  repentance,  against 
the  growth  and  promotion  of  a  man's  souL 
He  that  persuades  an  ugly,  deformed  man, 
that  he  is  handsome, — a  short  man  that  he 
is  tall, — a  bald  man  that  he  hath  a  good 
head  of  hair, — makes  him  to  become  ridicu- 
lous and  a  fool,  but  does  no  other  mischief. 
But  he  that  persuades  his  friend,  that  is  a 
goat  in  his  manners,  that  he  i^  a  holy  and  a 
chaste  person, — or  that  his  looseness  is  a 
sign  of  a  quick  spirit, — or  that  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous, but  easily  pardonable, — a  trick  of 
youth,  a  habit  that  old  age  will  lay  aside  as 
a  man  pares  his  nails^ — this  man  hath  given 
great  advantage  to  his  friend's  mischief;  he 
hath  made  it  grow  in  all  the  dimensions  of 
the  sin,  till  it  grows  intolerable,  and  perhaps 
unpardonable.  And  let  it  be  considered; 
what  a  fearful  destruction  and  contradiction 
of  friendship  or  service  it  is,  so  to  love  my- 
self and  my  little  interest,  as  to  prefer  it 
before  the  seul  of  him  whom  I  ought  to 
love !  By  my  flattery  I  lay  a  snare  to  get 
twenty  pounds,  and  rather  than  lose  this 
contemptible  sum  of  money,  I  will  throw 
him  that  shall  give  it  me  (as  far  as  I  can) 
into  hell,  there  to  roar  beyond  all  the  mea- 
sures of  time  or  patience.  Can  any  hatred 
be  more,  or  love  be  less,  can  any  expression 
of  spite  be  greater,  than  that  it  be  said, 
"You  will  not  part  with  twenty  pounds  to 
save  your  friend's,  or  your  patron's,  or  your 
brother's  soul?"  and  so  it  is  with  him  that 
invites  him  to,  or  confirms  him  in,  his  folly, 
in  hopes  of  getting  something  from  him;  he 
will  see  him  die,  and  die  elexii^LVL^  ,^Ti^  V^^V 
forward  that  damnation,  so  Yie  mvj  i^v  ^^^ 
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little  by  it.  Every  state  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  danger^  as  all  trees  are  set  in  the  wind, 
but  the  tallest  endure  the  greatest  violence 
of  tempest :  no  man  flatters  a  beggar ;  if  he 
does  a  slovenly  and  a  rude  crime,  it  is  enter- 
tained with  ruder  language,  and  the  mean 
man  may  possibly  be  affrighted  from  his 
fault,  while  it  is  made  so  uneasy  to  him 
by  the  scorn  and  harsh  reproaches  of  the 
mighty.  But  princes  and  nobles  often  die 
with  this  disease:  and  when  the  courtiers 


▼ile  persons  to  abuse  us,  and  cozeo  oi 
of  felicity.  But  this  evil  puts  on  several 
shapes,  which  we  must  discover,  that  they 
may  not  cozen  us  without  oui  observatioD. 
For  all  men  are  not  capable  of  an  open  flat- 
tery. And  therefore,  some  will  dress  theii 
hypocrisy  and  illusion  so,  that  you  may  feel 
the  pleasure,  and  but  secretly  the  compli- 
ance and  tenderness  to  serve  the  ends  ol 
your  folly.  "  Peril  procarl^  si  latet,*'  sail 
Plancus;  "If  you  be  not  perceived  you  l0f« 


of  Alexander  counterfeited   his  wry  neck,  your  reward;  if  you  be  too  open,  you  lose  it 


and  the  servants  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  pre- 
tended themselves  dim-sighted,  and  on  pur- 
pose rushed  one  against  another,  and  over- 
threw the  meat  as  it  was  served  to  his  table, 
only  because  the  prince  was  short-sighted. 


worse." 

1 .  Some  flatter  by  giving  great  names  and 
propounding  great  examples ;  and  thus  the 
Egyptian  villains  hung  a  tumbler's  rope 
upon  their  prince,  and  a  piper's  whistle; 


they  gave  them  sufficient  instances  in  what  j  because  they  called  their  Ptolemy  by  the 
state  of  affairs  they  stood  with  them  that '  name  of  Apollo,  their  god  of  music.  This 
waited ;  it  was  certain  they  would  commend  put  buskins   upon  Nero,  and    made  him 


every  foolish  answer,  and  pretend  subtilty  in 
every  absurd  question,  and  make  a  petition 
that  their  base  actions  might  pass  into  a 
law,  and  be  made  to  be  the  honour  and  sanc- 
tity of  all  the  people :  and  what  proportions 
or  ways  can  such  great  personages  have 
towards  felicity,  when  their  vice  shall  be 
allowed  and  praised,  every  action  that  is  but 
tolerable  shall  be  accounted  heroical,  and  if 
it  be  intolerable  among  the  wise,  it  shall  be 
called  virtuous  among  the  flatterers  ?  Car- 
neades  said  bitterly,  but  it  had  in  it  too  many 
degrees  of  truth,  That  princes  and  great 
personages  never  learn  to  do  any  thing  per- 
fectly well,  but  to  ride  the  great  horse; 
"quia  scilicet  ferociens  bestia  adulari  non 


fiddle  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Greece. 
When  their  lords  were  drunkards,  they 
called  them  Bacchus;  when  they  were 
wrestlers,  they  saluted  them  by  the  name 
of  Hercules ;  and  some  were  so  vain,  as  to 
think  themselves  commended,  when  their 
flatterers  told  aloud,  that  they  had  drunk 
more  than  Alexander  the  conqueror.  And 
indeed  nothing  more  abuses  easy  fools,  that 
only  seek  for  an  excuse  for  their  wickedness, 
a  patron  for  their  vice,  a  warrant  for  their 
sleepy  peace, — than  to  tell  stories  of  great 
examples  remarked  for  the  instances  of  their 
temptation.  When  old  Cato  commended 
meretricious  mixtures,  and,  to  prevent  adul- 
teries, permitted  fornication,  the  youth  of 


go 


didicit,"  **  because  the  proud  beast  knows  the  succeeding  ajges  had  warrant  enough  to 

not  how  to  flatter,"  but  will  as  soon  throw 

him  off  from  his  back,  as  he  will  shake  off 

the  son  of  a  porter.    But  a  flatterer  is  like 

a  neighing  horse,  that  neigheth  under  every 

rider,  and  is  pleased  with  every  thing,  and 

commends  all  that  he  sees,  and  tempts  to 


ad  olentcs  fornices,"  into  their  cham- 
bers of  filthy  pleasures; 

Quidam  notiis  homo  cum  exiret  fornice;  Made 
Virtute  esto,  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis.    Hoi. 

And  it  would  pass  the  goblets  in  a  freer  d^ 


mischief,  and  cares  not,  so  his  friend  may  cle,  if  a  flattering  man  shall  but  say,  "Nar 
u.-*       :^L  _i  i-_      A_j  .    .     ,  .»    . .       Y^Liyj^Y  Qi  prisci  Catonis  S«pe  mero  caluisse 

virtus,"  "That  old  Cato  would  drink  hani 
at  sunset."  When  Varro  had  noted,  that 
wise  and  severe  SaUust,  who,  by  excellent 
sententious  words,  had  reproved  the  follies 
of  lust,  was  himself  taken  in  adultery;  the 
Roman  youth  did  hug  their  vice,  and  thought 
it  grew  upon  their  nature  like  a  man's  beanl. 


but  perish  pleasantly.  And,  indeed,  that  is  a 
calamity  that  undoes  many  a  soul;  we  so 
love  our  peace,  and  sit  so  easily  upon  our 
own  good  opinions,  and  are  so  apt  to  flatter 
ourselves,  and  lean  upon  our  own  false  sup- 
ports, that  we  cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed 
or  awakened  from  our  pleasing  lethargy. 
For  we  care  not  to  be  safe,  but  to  be  secure. 


not  to  escape  hell,  but  to  live  pleasantly;  we ,  and  tliat  the  wisest  men  would  lay  their 
are  not  solicitous  of  the  event,  but  of  the  heads  upon  that  threshold;  and  Seneca  tells. 


way  thiihei;i  and  it  is  sufficient,  if  we  be 

persuaded  all  is  well;  in  the  mean  time,  we 

Mre  careless  whether  indeed  it  be  so  or  not, 


that  the  women  of  that  age  despised  adulterf 
of  one  man  only ;  and  hated  it  like  marriage, 
and  despised  that  as  want  of  breeding,  and 


Mnd  therefore  we  give  pensions  to  fools  md  •  gtaiTkd^vjLi  oi  ^v^u  \»<»uae  the  braver  Soar 
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aos  did  use  to  breed  their  children  promis- 
cuousiy,  a«  the  herdsmeii  do  cattle  from  the 
fiurest  bulls.  And  Arrianus  tells  that  the 
women  would  defend  their  baseness  by  the 
doctrine  of  Piato,  who  maintained  the  com- 
munity of  women.  This  sort  of  flattery  is 
ihezefore  more  dangerous,  because  it  makes 
the  temptation  ready  for  mischief,  apted  and 
dressed  with  proper,  material,  and  imitable 
eiicnmstances.  The  way  of  discourse  is  far 
about,  but  evil  examples  kill  quickly. 

2.  Others  flatter  by  imitation :  for  when  a 
crime  is  rare  and  insolent,  singular  and  out 
d  fashion,  it  must  be  a  great  strength  of 
malice  and  impudence  that  must  entertain  it ; 
but  the  flattering  man  doing  the  Trice  of  his 
kMd  takes  ofi"  the  wonder,  and  the  fear  of 
being  stared  at;  and  so  encourages  it  by 
making  it  popular  and  common.  Plutarch 
leUs  of  one  that  dirorced  himself  from  his 
wife,  because  his  friend  did  so,  that  the 
other  might  be  hardened  in  the  mischief; 
and  when  Plato  saw  his  scholars  stoop  in 
the  shoulders,  and  Aristotle  observed  his  to 
Slammer,  they  began  to  be  less  troubled  with 
those  imperfections  which  they  thought  com- 
mon to  themselves  and  others. 

3.  Some  pretend  rusticity  and  downright 
plainness,  and  upon  the  confidence  of  that, 
hnmour  their  friend's  ?ice,  and  flatter  his 
rain.  Seneca  observed  it  of  some  of  his 
time :  **  Alius  quftdam  adulatione  clam  ute- 
baiar  parce,  alius  ex  aperto  palam,  rustici- 
late  simulate,  quasi  simplicitas  ilia  ars  non 
iiL"  They  pretend  they  love  not  to  dissem- 
ble, and  therefore  they  cannot  hide  their 
thoughts ;  let  their  friend  take  it  how  he  will, 
they  must  commend  that  which  is  commend- 
able; and  so,  man,  that  is  willing  to  die 
quietly,  is  content  with  the  honest-heartiness 
and  downright  simplicity  of  him,  that  with 
an  artificial  rudeness  dressed  the  flattery. 

4.  Some  will  dispraise  themselves,  that 
ibeir  friend  may  think  better  of  himself,  or 
len  severely  of  his  fault 

5.  Others  will  reprove  their  friend  for  a 
trifle,  but  with  a  purpose  to  let  him  under- 
Mand,  that  this  is  all ;  for  the  honest  man 
would  have  told  his  friend  if  it  had  been 
woiae. 

6.  Some  will  laugh  and  make  a  sport  of  a 
tioe,  and  can  hear  their  friend  tell  the  cursed 
■anrative  of  his  adultery,  of  his  drunken- 
Beia,  of  his  craft  and  unjust  purchases;  and 
il  this  shall  prove  but  a  merry  scene ;  as  if 
iifluiation  were  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at, 
ttd  the  everlasting  min  of  his  friend  were 


a  very  good  jest.  But  thus  the  poor  sinner 
shall  not  be  afirighted  from  his  danger,  nor 
chastised  by  severe  language;  but  the  villain 
that  eats  his  meat,  shall  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  dance  about  the  pit  till  he  falls  in, 
and  dies  with  shame  and  folly.  Thus  the 
evil  spirit  puts  on  shapes  enough ;  none  to 
afiright  the  man,  but  all  to  destroy  him ;  and 
yet  it  is  filthy  enough,  when  it  is  invested 
with  its  own  character. 

Vaati^  ofAoy  to  aCtfta,  rttuftlzi  ^f<Mif 

'^  The  parasite  or  flatterer  is  a  beast  that  is 
all  belly,  looking  round  with  his  eyes,  watch- 
ful, ugly,  and  deceitful,  and  creeping  on  his 
teeth ;"  they  feed  him,  and  he  kills  them  that 
reach  him  bread;  for  this  is  the  nature  of 
all  vipers. 

I  have  this  one  thing  only  to  insert,  and 
then  the  caution  will  be  sufficient,  viz.,  that 
we  do  not  think  all  praise  given  to  our  friend 
to  be  flattery,  though  it  be  in  his  presence. 
For  sometimes  praise  is  the  best  conveyance 
for  a  precept,  and  it  may  nourish  up  an 
infant  virtue,  and  make  it  grow  up  towards 
perfection,  and  its  proper  measures  and  re- 
wards. Friendship  does  better  please  our 
friend  than  flattery,  and  though  it  was  made 
also  for  virtue,  yet  it  mingles  pleasures  in 
the  chalice :  Et;  o^^iot '  iww  ^iotb^  tfjiiditJ^ 
yXiwv.  "  It  is  delicious  to  behold  the  face  of 
a  friendly  and  a  sweet  person  :*  and  it  is  not 
the  office  of  a  friend  always  to  be  sour,  or 
at  any  time  morose;  but  free,  open,  and 
ingenuous,  candid  and  humane,  not  deny- 
ing to  please,  but  ever  refusing  to  abuse  or 
corrupt.  For  as  adulterine  metals  retain  the 
lusUre  and  colour  of  gold,  but  not  the  value; 
so  flattery,  in  imitation  of  friendship,  takes 
the  face  and  outside  of  it,  the  delicious  part ; 
but  the  flatterer  uses  it  to  the  interests  of 
vice,  and  a  friend  by  it  serves  virtue ;  and 
therefore,  Plutarch  well  compared  friendship 
to  medicinal  omtments,  which  however  deli- 
cious they  be,  yet  they  are  also  useful,  and 
minister  to  healing:  but  flattery  is  sweet 
and  adulterate,  pleasant,  but  without  health. 
He,  therefore,  that  justly  commends  his 
friend  to  promote  and  encourage  his  virtue, 
reconciles  virtue  with  his  friend's  affection, 
and  makes  it  pleasant  to  be  good ;  and  he 
that  does  so,  shall  also  better  be  suffered 
when  he  reproves,  because  the  needing  per-  ■ 
son  shall  find  that  then  is  the  oj^portunity  and 
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season  of  it,  since  he  denied  not  to  please 
so  long  as  he  could  also  profit  I  only  add 
this  advice ;  that  since  self-love  is  the  ser- 
pent's milk  that  feeds  this  viper,  flattery, — 
we  should  do  well  to  choke  it  with  its 
mother's  milk ;  I  mean,  learn  to  love  our- 
selves more,  for  then  we  should  never  en- 
dure to  be  flattered.  For  he  that,  because 
he  loves  himself,  loves  to  be  flattered,  does, 
because  he  loves  himself,  love  to  entertain  a 
a  man  to  abuse  him,  to  mock  him,  and  to 
destroy  him  finally.  But  he  that  loves  him- 
self truly,  will  sufier  fire,  will  endure  to  be 
burnt,  so  he  may  be  purified ;  put  to  pain, 
80  he  may  be  restored  to  health ;  for  '^of  all 
sauces,"  (said  Evenus,)  sharpness,  severity, 
and  '*  fire,  are  the  best." 


SERMON   XXV. 


PART   IV. 


THE  DUTIES   OF    THE  TONGUE. 


■  But  that  tohich  is  good  to  the  use  of  edify- 

ing^ that  U  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers. 
-—Ephes.  iv.  latter  pari  of  ver.  29. 

*'  LoftUEiTDi  magistros  habemus  homines, 
tacendi  Deos,"  said  one;  Men  teach  us 
to  speak,  and  God  teaches  us  to  hold  our 
tongue."  The  first  we  are  taught  by  the 
lectures  of  our  schools;  the  latter,  by  the 
mysteries  of  the  temple.  But  now,  in  the 
new  institution,  we  have  also  a  great  master 
of  speaking ;  and  though  silence  is  one  of 
the  great  paths  of  innocence,  yet  holy  speak- 
ing is  the  instrument  of  spiritual  charity, 
and  is  a  glorification  of  God ;  and  therefore, 
this  kind  of  speaking  is  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion beyond  the  wisdom  and  severity  of  si- 
lence. For,  although  garrulity  and  foolish 
inordinate  talking  are  a  conjunction  of  folly 
and  sin,  and  the  prating  man,  while  he  de- 
sires to  get  the  love  of  them  he  converses 
with,  incurs  their  hatred ;  while  he  would 
be  admired,  is  laughed  at;  he  spends  much 
and  gets  nothing;  he  wrongs  his  friends, and 
makes  sport  to  his  enemies,  and  injures  him- 
self; he  is  derided  when  he  tells  what  others 
know,  he  is  endangered  if  he  tells  a  secret 
and  what  they  know  not;  he  is  not  believed 
when  he  tells  good  news,  and  when  he  tells 
ill  news  he  is  odious ;  and  therefore,  that  si- 
lence, which  is  a  cure  of  all  this  evil,  is  an 
excellent  portion  of  safety  and  religion : — 
/et  it  is  with  holy  speaking  and  ianoceul  si- 


lence as  it  is  with  a  hennit  and  a  bishop 
the  first  goes  to  a  good  school,  but  the  secoDii 
is  proceeded  toward  greater  perfection ;  and 
therefore,  the  practical  life  of  ecclesiastical 
governors,  being  found  in  the  way  of  holi- 
ness and  zeal,  is  called ''  status  perfectionif :" 
a  more  excellent  and  perfect  condition  of 
life,  and  far  beyond  the  retirements  and  inoi^ 
fensive  life  of  those  innocent  persons,  which 
do  so  much  less  of  profit,  by  how  much  cha- 
rity is  better  than  meditation,  and  going  to 
heaven  by  religion  and  charity,  by  aerviag 
Gk)d  and  converting  soub,  is  better  than 
going  to  heaven  by  prayers  and  secret 
thoughts :  so  it  is  with  silence  and  religions 
communication.  That  does  not  ofiend  God, 
this  glorifies  him :  that  prevents  sin,  this 
sets  forward  the  interests  of  religion.  And 
therefore  Plutarch  said  well,  *'  Q,ui  generosd 
et  regio  more  instituuntur,  primum  tacere, 
deinde  loqui  discunt :"  ''To  be  taught  first 
to  be  silent,  then  to  speak  well  and  hand- 
somely, is  education  fit  for  a  prince ;"  and 
that  is  St.  Paul's  method  here :  first  we  weie 
taught  how'to  restrain  our  tongues,  in  the 
foregoing  instances, — and  now  we  are  called 
to  employ  them  in  religion. 

1.  We  must  speak  *'  that  which  ia  good,^ 
atfiBw  fe,  any  thing  that  may  serve  the  ends 
of  our  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  in  the 
measures  of  religion  and  usefulness.  Bat 
it  is  here  as  in  all  other  propositions  of  reli- 
gion. To  us, — ^who  are  in  the  body,  and 
conducted  by  material  phantasms,  and  un- 
derstanding nothing  but  what  we  feel,  or  ia 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  proportions  of  what 
we  do  or  have, — God  hath  given  a  religion 
that  is  fitted  to  our  condition  and  constitution. 
And  therefore,  when  we  are  commanded  to 
love  God,  by  this  love. Christ  understands 
obedience;  when  we  are  commanded  to 
honour  God,  it  is  by  singing  and  reciting  his 
praises,  and  doing  things  which  cause  repu- 
tation and  honour :  and  even  here  when  we 
are  commanded  to  speak  that  which  is  good, 
it  is  instanced  in  such  good  things  which 
are  really  profitable,  practically  useful;  and 
here  the  measures  of  God  are  especially  by 
the  proportions  of  our  neighbour ;  and  there- 
fore, though  speaking  honourable  things  of 
God  be  an  employment  that  does  honour  to 
our  tongues  and  voices,  yet  we  must  tune 
and  compose  even  these  notes  so  as  may  best 
profit  our  neighbour ;  for  so  it  must  be  r^^ 
a/yaj96^,  "good  speech,"  such  as  is  ni  otxo&h 
(iriv  f  ^5  xp^^J^t  "  fof  ^^^  edification  of  neces- 
sity :"  the  phrase  is  a  Hebraism,  where  the 
\  ^uVvrve  c^(&  q£  ^  substantive  is  put  for  thi 
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■djective;  and  means  that  our  speech  be 
adapted  to  necessary  edification^  orsach  edi- 
fication as  is  needful  to  every  man's  parti- 
cular case;  that  is,  that  we  so  order  our 
communication,  that  it  be  apt  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  strengthen  the  weak^  to  recall 
the  wanderer,  to  restrain  the  vicious,  to 
comfort  the  disconsolate,  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  every  roan's  necessity,  Iva  5$  x^iptu^, 
''that  it  may  minister  grace;''  something 
that  may  please  and  profit  them,  according 
IS  they  shall  need ;  all  which  I  shall  reduce 
to  these  three  heads : 

1.  To  instruct 

2.  To  comfort. 

3.  To  reprove. 
1.  Our  conversation  must  be  Biiaxf ucof, 

**  apt  to  teach."    For  since  all  our  hopes  on 
oar  part  depend  upon  our  obedience  to  God^ 
and  conformity  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  whom 
our  endeavours  are  sanctified  and  accepted, 
and  our  weaknesses  are  pardoned,  and  all 
our  obedience  relies  upon,  and  is  encouraged 
and  grounded  in  faith,  and  faith  is  founded 
naturally  and  primarily  in  the  understanding, 
— ^we  may  observe,  that  it  is  not  only  reason- 
ably to  be  expected,  but  experimentally  felt, 
that,  in  weak  and  ignorant  understandings, 
there    are  no  sufficient    supports  for  the 
vigorousness  of  a  holy  life;   there  being 
nothing,  or  not  enough,  to   warrant  and 
strengthen  great  resolutions,  to  reconcile  our 
affections  to  difficulties,  to  make  us  patient 
of  affronts,  to  receive  deeper  mortifications, 
and  ruder  usages,  unless  where  an  extraor- 
dinary grace./ supplies  the  want  of  ordinary 
notices,  as  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  their 
preaching;  but  he,  therefore,  that  carries 
and  imports  into  the  understanding  of  his 
brother,  notices  of  faith,  and  incomes  of 
tphitual  propositions,  and  arguments  of  the 
[     Spirit,  enables  his  brother  towards  the  work 
and  practices  of  a  holy  life :  and  though 
every  argument,  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  made  and  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture, 
is  of  itself  inducement  great  enough  to  en- 
dear obedience ;  yet  it  is  not  so  in  the  event 
of  things  to  every  man's  infirmity  and  need; 
bat  in  the  treasures  of  the  Spirit,  in  the 
heaps  and  variety  of  institution,  and  wise 
discourses,  there  will  not  only  be  enough  to 
make  a  man  without  excuse,  but  sufficient 
to  do  his  work,  and  to  cure  his  evil,  and  to 
fortify  his  weaker  parts,  and  to  comply  with 
hb  necessities :  for  although  God's  sufficient 
pace  is  present  to  all  that  can  use  it,  yet,  if 
there  be  no  more  than  that,  it  is  a  sad  con- 
sideration to  remember,  that  there  are  bat 
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few  that  will  be  saved,  if  they  be  helped 
but  with  just  so  much  as  can  possibly  do  the 
work :  and  this  we  may  well  be  assured  of, 
if  we  consider  4hat  Gk)d  is  never  wanting  to 
any  man  in  what  is  simply  necessary  :  but 
then,  if  we  add  ihitf  also,  that  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  men,  who  might  possibly  be 
saved,  so  few  really  are  so,  we  shall  perceive^ 
that  that  grace  which  only  is  sufficient,  is 
not  sufficient ;  sufficient  to  the  ihingy  is  not 
sufficient  for  the /person;  and  therefore,  that 
God  does  usually  give  us  more,  and  we 
need  more  yet ;  and  unless  God  '^  works  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do,"  we  shall  neither 
"  will "  nor  "  do ;"  though  to  will  be  in  the 
power  of  our  hand,  yet  we  will  not  will :  it 
follows  from  hence,  that  all  they,  who  will 
comply  with  God's  method  of  graciousness, 
and  the  necessities  of  their  brethren,  must  en- 
deavour, by  all  means,  and  in  all  their  own 
measures  and  capacities,  to  lay  up  treasures 
of  notices  and  instructions  in  their  brother's 
soul,  that,  by  some  argument  or  other,  they 
may  be  met  withal,  and  taken  in  every  cor- 
ner of  their  conversation.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  duty  of  a  man  hath  great  variety,  and 
the  souls  of  men  are  infinitely  abused,  and 
the  persuasions  of  men  are  strangely  divided, 
and  the  interests  of  men  are  a  violent  and 
preternatural  declination  from  the  strictness 
of  virtue,  and  the  resolutions  of  men  are 
quickly  altered,  and  very  hardly  to  be  se- 
cured, and  the  cases  of  conscience  are  nu- 
merous and  intricate,  and  every  state  of  life 
hath  its  proper  prejudice,  and  our  notices 
are  abused  by  our  affections,  and  we  shall 
perceive  that  men  generally  need  knowledge 
enough  to  overpower  all  their  passions,  to 
root  out  their  vicious  inclinations,  to  master 
their  prejudice,  to  answer  objections,  to  re- 
sist temptations,  to  refresh  their  weariness, 
to  fix  their  resolutions,  and  to  determine 
their  doubts;  and  therefore,  to  see  your 
brother  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  is  to  see  him 
unfurnished  and  unprepared  to  all  good 
works;  a  person  safe  no  longer  than  till  a 
temptation  comes,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
saved  but  by  an  absolute,  unlimited  predes- 
tination, a  favour  of  which  he  hath  no  pro- 
mise, no  security,  no  revelation ;  and  al- 
though, to  do  this,  Grod  hath  appointed  a 
special  order  of  men,  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
order,  whom  he  feeds  at  his  own  charges, 
and  whom  men  rob  at  their  own  peril,  yet 
this  doth  not  disoblige  others:  for  every 
master  of  a  family  is  to  instruct,  or  cause 
his  family  to  be  instructed,  and  catechised ; 
every  govemoT  w  lo  \ivavt\xcx  \l\*  Orwx%^» 
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every  man  his  brother^  not  always  in  person^ 
but  ever  by  all  possible  and  just  provisions. 
For  if  the  people  die  for  want  of  knowledg^^ 
they  who  are  set  over  them  shall  also  die 
for  want  of  charity.  Here,  therefore,  we 
must  remember,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all, 
in  our  several  measures  and  proportions,  to 
instruct  those  that  need  it,  and  whose  neces- 
sity is  made  ready  for  our  miDistration ;  and 
let  us  tremble  to  think,  what  wiU  be  the  sad 
account  which  we  shall  make,  when  even 
our  families  are  not  taught  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion  ;  for  how  can  it  be  pos- 
sible for  those,  who  could  not  account  con- 
cerning the  stories  of  Christ's  life  and  death, 
the  ministries  of  their  redemption,  the  found- 
ation of  all  their  hopes,  the  great  argument 
of  all  their  obediences ;  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  should  ride  in  triumph  over 
all  the  evilfi,  which  the  devil,  and  the  world, 
and  their  own  follies,  daily  present  to>them, 
'm  the  course  of  every  day's  conversation? 
^ind  it  will  be  an  ill  return  to  say,  that  God 
will  require  no  more  of  them  than  he  hath 
g^ven  them ;  for  suppose  that  be  true  in 
your  own  sense,  yet  he  will  require  it  of 
thee,  because  thou  gavest  them  no  more; 
and,  howf*ver,  it  is  a  formidable  danger, 
and  a  trifiin;":  hope,  for  any  man  to  put  all 
the  hopos  of  his  being  saved  upon  the  only 
stock  of  ignorance;  for  if  his  ignorance 
should  never  be  accounted  for,  yet  it  may 
leave  him  in  that  state,  in  which  his  evils 
shall  grow  great,  and  his  sins  may  be  irreme- 
diable. 

2.  Our  conversation  must  be  rtopaxXJTfoj, 
"apt  to  comfort "  the  disconsolate ;  and  than 
this,  nipn  in  present  can  feel  no  greater 
charity  :  for  since  half  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian in  this  life  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
passive  graces,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
Providence,  and  the  perpetual  adversity  of 
chances,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  empti- 
ness that  are  in  things  themselves,  and  the 
weariness  and  anguish  of  our  spirit,  do  call 
us  to  the  trial  and  exercise  of  patience,  even 
in  the  days  of  sunshine,  and  much  more  in 
the  \  iolent  storms  that  shake  our  dwellings, 
and  make  our  hearts  tremble;  Grod  hath  sent 
some  angels  into  the  world,  whose  office  is 
to  refresh  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  to 
b'ghten  the  eyes  of  the  disconsolate ;  he  hath 
made  some  creatures  whose  powers  are 
chiefly  ordained  to  comfort ;  wine,  and  oil, 
and  society,  cordials,  and  variety  ;  and  time 
itself  is  checkered  with  black  and  white; 
8tay  but  till  to-morrow,  and  your  present 
worrow  will  be  weary,  and  will  lie  dowa  to 


rest.    But  this  is  not  alL    The  third  person 
of  the  holy  Trinity  is  known  to  us  by  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter,"  and  God  glories  in  the  appella- 
tive, that  he  is  "  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
the  God  of  aU  comfort;"  and  therefore^  to 
minister  in  the  office,  is  to  become  like  G<^ 
and  to  imitate  the  charities  of  heaven ;  and 
God  hath  fitted  mankind  for  it:  he  most 
needs  it,  and  he  feeb  his  brother's  wants,  by 
his  own  experience;  and  God  hath  given 
us  speech,  and  the  endearments  of  society, 
and  pl^asanmess  of  conversation,  and  powen 
of  seasonable  discourse,  arguments  to  allay 
the  sorrow,  by  abating  our  apprehensions 
and  taking  out  the  sting,  or  telling  the  pe- 
riods of  comfort,  or  exciting  hope^  or  urging 
a  precept,  and  reconciling  our  affections, 
and  reciting  promises,  or  telling  stories  of 
the  Divine  mercy,  or  changing  it  into  duty, 
or  making  the  burden  less  by  comparing  it 
with  greater,  or  by  proving  it  to  be  less  than 
we  deserve,  and  that  it  is  so  intended,  and 
may  become  the  instrument  of  virtue.   And, 
certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it, 
so  there  is  nothing  greater,  for  which  God 
made   our   tongues,  next  to  reciting   his 
praises,  than  to  minister  comfort  to  a*weaiy 
souL    And  what  greater  measure  can  we 
have,  than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our 
brother,  who,  with  his  dreary  eyes,  looks  to 
heaven  and  round  about,  and  cannot  find 
so  much  rest  as  to  lay  his  eyelids  close  to- 
gether; than  that  thy  tongue  should  be 
tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  the 
weary  soul  to  listen  for  light  and  ease,  and 
when  he  perceives  that  there  is  such  a  thiog 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  order  of  things,  as 
comfort  and  joy,  to  begin  to  break  out  from 
the  prison  of  his  sorrows,  at  the  door  of 
sighs  and  tears,  and,  by  little  and  little,  melt 
into    showers  and  refreshment?    This  is 
glory  to  thy  voice,  and  employment  fit  for 
the  brightest  angeL    But  so  have  I  seen  the 
sun  kiss  the  frozen  earth,  which  was  bound 
up  with  the  images  of  death,  and  the  colder 
breath  of  the  north ;  and  then  the  waters 
break  from  their  enclosures,  and  melt  with 
joy,  and  run  in  useful  channels ;  and  the 
flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little  graves  in 
walls,  and  dance  a  while  in  the  air,  to  teU 
that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great 
mother  of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of 
her  new  refreshment,  become  useful  to  man- 
kind, and  sing  praises  to  her  Redeemer ;  so 
is  the  heart  of  a  sorrowful  man  under  the 
discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ;  he  breaks 
from  the  despairs  of  the  grave,  and  the  fet- 
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ters  and  chains  of  sorrow ;  he  hlesses  God^ 
and  he  blesses  thee,  and  he  feels  his  life  re- 
turning; for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  but 
nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and  God 
15  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so 
much  as  in  the  thanksgiving-songs  of  re- 
Hered  widows,  of  supported  orphans,  of  re- 
joicing, and  comforted,  and  thankful  persons. 
This  part  of  communication  does  the  work 
of  God  and  of  our  neighbours,  and  bears  us 
to  heaven  in  streams  of  joy  made  by  the 
orerflowings  of  our  brother's  comfort.  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  see  a  man  despairing. 
None  knows  the  sorrow  and  the  intolerable 
anguish  but  themselves,  and  they  that  are 
damned ;  and  so  are  all  the  loads  of  a 
woimded  spirit,  when  the  staff  of  a  man's 
broken  fortune  bows  his  head  to  the  ground, 
and  sinks  like  an  osier  under  the  violence  of 
a  mighty  tempest.  But  therefore,  in  pro- 
portion to  this,  I  may  tell  the  excellency  of 
the  employment,  and  theduty  of  that  charity, 
which  bears  the  dying  and  languishing  soul 
from  the  fringes  of  hell,  to  the  seat  of  the 
brightest  stars,  where  God's  face  shines,  and 
reflects  comforts,  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
though  God  hath,  for  this,  especially  in- 
trusted his  ministers  and  servants  of  the 
church,  and  hath  put  into  their  hearts  and 
notices  great  magazines  of  promises,  and 
arguments  of  hope,  and  arts  of  the  Spirit, 
jret  God  does  not  always  send  angels  on 
these  embassies,  but  sends  a  man,  ''  ut  sit 
homo  homini  Deus,"  *'  that  every  good  man 
m  his  season  may  be  to  his  brother  in  the 
place  of  God,"  to  comfort  and  restore  him ; 
and  &at  it  may  appear,  how  much  it  is  the 
duty  of  us  all  to  minister  comfort  to  our 
brother,  we  may  remember,  that  the  same 
words  and  the  same  arguments  do  often- 
times more  prevail  upon  our  spirits,  when 
they  aie  applied  by  the  hands  of  another, 
than  when  diey  dwell  in  us,  and  come  from 
our  own  discoursings.  This  is  indeed  xoyo; 
Zfapft^  and  d^ytiS^,  it  is,  ti^  <^xoSofi^v  t^ 
^pfUKy  "  to  the  edification  of  our  needs,"  and 
the  greatest  and  most  holy  charity. 

3.  Our  communication  must  in  its  just  sea- 
aon  be  iuyxtixo^, "  we  must  reprove"  our  sin- 
ning brother ;  *'  for  the  wounds  of  a  friend 
are  better  than  the  kisses  of  an  enemy,"  saith 
Solomon  ;*  we  imitate  the  office  of  "  the  great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,"  if  we  go 
"to  seek  and  save  that  jvhich  was  lost;" 
and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see  a  friend  go  to 
hell  undisturbed,  when  the  arresting  him  in 
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his  horrid  progress  may  possibly  make  him 
to  return ;  this  is  a  course  that  will  change 
our  vile  itch  of  judging  and  censuring  others 
into  an  act  of  charity ;  it  will  alter  slander 
into  piety,  detraction  into  counsel,  revenge 
into  friendly  and  most  useful  offices,  that  the 
viper's  flesh  may  become  Milhridate,and  the 
devil  be  defeated  in  his  malicious  employ 
ment  of  our  language.  He  is  a  miserable 
man,  whom  none  dares  tell  of  his  faults  so 
plainly,  that  he  may  understand  his  danger ; 
and  he  that  is  incapable  and  impatient  of 
reproof,  can  never  become  a  good  friend  to 
any  man.  For,  besides  that  himself  would 
never  admonish  his  friend  when  he  sins  (and 
if  he  would,  why  should  not  himself  be  glad 
of  the  same  charity  ?)  he  is  also  *'  proud,  and 
scomer  is  his  name;"  he  thinks  himself  ex-- 
empt  from  the  condition  and  failings  of  men  ; 
or,  if  he  does  not,  he  had  rather  go  to  hell 
than  be  called  to  his  way  by  an  angry  sermon, 
or  driven  back  by  the  sword  of  an  angel,  or 
endure  one  blushing,  for  all  his  hopes  and 
interests  of  heaven.  It  is  no  shame  to  be-re- 
proved,  but  to  deserve  it;  but  he  that  de- 
serves it,  and  will  do  so  still,  shall  increase 
his  shame  into  confusion,  and  bring  upon 
himself  a  sorrow  bigger  than  the  calamities 
of  war,  and  plagues,  and  hospitals,  and  po- 
verty. He  only  is  truly  wise,  and  will  be 
certainly  happy,  that  so  understands  himself 
and  hates  his  sin,  that  he  will  not  nurse  it, 
but  get  to  himself  a  reprpver  on  purpose, 
whose  warrant  shall  be  liberty,  whose  thanks 
shall  be  amendment,  whose  entertainment 
shall  be  obedience ;  for  a  flattering  word  is 
like  a  bright  sunshine  to  a  sore  eye,  it  in- 
creases the  trouble,  and  lessens  the  sight ; 

Hasc  demum  sapiet  dictio  quae  feriet; 

**  The  severe  word  of  the  reproving  man  is 

wise  and  healthful :"  but  because  all  times, 

and  all  circumstances,  and  all  persons,  are 

not  fit  for  this  employment: 

Plurima  sunt,  quae 
Non  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  Isenfi ;    Juv. 

**  Some  will  net  endure  that  a  poor  man,  or 
an  obliged  person,  should  reprove  them," 
and  themselves  are  often  so  unprofitable 
servants,  that  they  will  rather  venture  their 
friend's  damnation,  than  hazard  their  own 
interest;  therefore,  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty  of  useful  communication,  the  fol- 
lowing measuies  are  fit  to  be  observed. 

1.  Let  not  your  reproof  be  public  and  per- 
sonal : — if  it  be  public,  it  must  be  in  general ; 
if  it  be  personal  it  must  be  in  private  \  and 
this  is  expressly  comm^Ti^%^\^^  oui'V^^^'^r^ 
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Saviour :  "  If  thy  brother  offends,  tell  it  him 
between  him  and  thee ;"  for  if  it  comes  after- 
wards, in  case  of  contumacy,  to  be  declared 
in  public,  it  passes  from  fraternal  correption 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  Socrates 
reproved  Plato  at  a  feast,  Plato  told  him,  '*it 
had  been  better  he  had  told  him  his  fault  in 
private;  for  to  speak  it  publicly  is  inde- 
cency:" Socrates /replied ;  ''And  so  it  is  for 
you,  publicly  to  con^demn  that  indecency." 
For  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  spiteful 
when  he  is  shamed,  and  to  esteem  that  the 
worst  of  evils,  and  therefore,  to  take  impu- 
dence and  perseverance  for  its  cover,  when 
his  shame  is  naked ;  and  for  this  indiscretion, 
Aristomenes,  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  who,  be- 
fore the  Corinthian  ambassadors  reproved 
the  king  for  sleeping  at  the  solemn  audience, 
profited  nothing,  but  enraged  the  prince,  and 
was  himself  forced  to  drink  poison.  But 
this  wariness  is  not  always  necessary.  For, 
1 .  A  public  and  an  authorized  person  may 
do  it  publicly,  and  may  name  the  person  as 
himself  shall  judge  expedient 

eecuit  Luciliiu  urbein, — 
Te  Lape,  te  Muti,— et  genuinum  fregit  io  iIUb. 
Omne  vafer  vitium.  Pers. 

Lucilius  was  a  censor  of  manners,  and  by 
his  office  he  had  warrant  and  authority.  2. 
There  are  also  some  cases  in  which  a  public 
reproof  is  prudent;  and  that  is,  when  the 
crime  is  great,  but  not  understood  to  be  any 
at  all;  for  then  it  is  instruction  and  catechism, 
and  lays  aside  the  affront  and  trouble  of  re- 
proof. Thus  Ignatius  the  maKyr  did  reprove 
Trajan  sacrificing  at  the  altar  m  the  sight  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  the  Jews 
were  commanded  to  reprove  the  Babylonians 
for  idolatry  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  ;• 
and  if  we  see  a  prince,  in  the  confidence  of 
his  pride,  and  carelessness  of  spirit,  and  heat 
of  war,  spoil  a  church,  or  rob  God,  it  is  then 
fit  to  tell  him  the  danger  of  sacrilege,  if  other- 
wise he  cannot  well  be  taught  his  danger, 
and  his  duty.  3.  There  are  some  circum- 
stances of  person,  in  which,  by  interpre- 
tation, duty,  or  custom,  a  leave  is  indulged 
or  presumed,  that  liberty  may  be  prudently 
used,  publicly  to  reprove  the  public  vices; 
•o  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  Romans ;  vice 
had  then  so  little  footing  and  authority,  so 
few  friends  and  advocates,  that  the  prophets 
tnd  poets  used  a  bolder  liberty  to  disgrace 
whatsoever  was  amiss ; 

— ; ;unde  ilia  priorum 

Scribcndi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberct 
Simplicitas.  Juv. 

*  Jer.  X.  II. 


And  much  of  the  same  liberty  is  still  re- 
served to  pulpits,  and  to  the  bishop's  oflice« 
save  only,  that  ahhough  they  may  reprove 
publicly,  yet  they  may  not  often  do  it  per- 
sonally. 

2.  Use  not  to  reprove  thy  brother  for  every 
thing,  but  for  great  things  only ; — for  this  is 
the  office  of  a  tutor,  not  of  a  friend ;  and  few 
men  will  suffer  themselves  to  abide  always 
under  pupilage.  When  the  friend  of  Phi- 
lotimus,  die  physician,  came  to  him  to  be 
cured  of  a  sore  finger,  he  told  him,  "  Heus 
tu,  non  tibi  cum  reduvift  est  negotium!"  he 
let  his  finger  alone,  and  told  him  *'  that  hit 
liver  was  imposthumate :"  and  he  that  tells 
his  friend  that  his  countenance  is  not  grave 
enough  in  the  church,  when  it  may  be  the 
man  is  an  atheist,  offers  him  a  cure  that  will 
do  him  no  good :  and  to  chastise  a  trifle  is 
not  a  worthy  price  of  that  noblest  liberty  and 
ingenuity,  which  becomes  him  that  is  to  heal 
his  brother's  soul.  But  when  a  vice  stains 
his  soul,  when  he  is  a  fool  in  his  manners, 
when  he  is  proud  and  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, when  he  disgraces  himself  by  talking 
weakly,  and  yet  beUeves  himself  wise,  and 
above  the  confidence  of  a  sober  person,  then 
it  concerns  a  friend  to  rescue  him  from  folly. 
So  Solon  reproved  Croesus,  and  Socrates 
Alcibiades,  and  Cyrus  chid  Cyaxares,  and 
Plato  told  to  Dion,  that  of  all  things  in  the 
world  he  should  beware  of  that  folly  "  by 
which  men  please  themselves,  and  despise 
a  better  judgment:"  "quia  ei  vilio  adsidet 
solitudo,"  "  because  that  folly  hath  in  it  sin- 
gularity," and  is  directly  contrary  to  all  capa- 
cities of  a  friendship,  or  the  entertainments 
of  necessary  reproof. 

3.  Use  not  liberty  of  reproof  in  the  days  of 
sorrow  and  affliction ;  for  the  calamity  itself 
is  enough  to  chastise  the  gaieties  of  sinning 
persons,  and  to  bring  them  to  repentance;  it 
may  be  sometimes  fit  to  insinuate  the  mention 
of  the  cause  of  that  sorrow  in  order  to  repent- 
ance, and  a  cure :  but  severe  and  biting  lan- 
guage is  then  out  of  season,  and  it  is  like 
putting  vinegar  to  an  inflamed  and  smarting 
eye,  it  increases  the  anguish,  and  tempts 
into  impatience.  In  the  accidents  of  a  sad 
person,  we  must  do  as  nurses  to  their  falling 
children,  snatch  them  up  and  still  their  cry- 
ings,  and  entertain  their  passion  with  some 
delightful  avocation :  but  chide  not  then,  when 
the  sorrowful  man  needs  to  be  refreshed. 
When  Crates,  th5  cynic,  met  Demetrius 
Phalereus  in  his  banishment  and  trouble,  be 
went  to  him  and  spoke  to  him  friendly,  and 
used  his  philosophy  in  the  ministries  of  com- 
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fort,  and  taught  him  to  bear  his  trouble  nobly, 
tod  so  wrought  upon  the  criminal  and  wild 
Demetrius ;  and  he  moved  him  to  repentance, 
vbo,  if  he  had  been  chidden,  (as  he  expect- 
ed,) would  have  scorned  the  manners  of  the 
cynic,  and  hated  his  presence  and  institution ; 
and  Perseus  killed  Euchus  and  Eukeus,  for 
reproving  his  rashness,  when  he  was  newly 
defeated  by  the  Romans. 

4.  Avoid  all  the  evil  appendages  of  this 
liberty : — ^for    since    to  reprove  a  sinning 
brother  is,  at  the  best,  but  an  unwelcome  and 
invidious  employment,  though  it  may  also 
be  understood  to  be  full  of  charity ;  yet,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  make  it  to  be  hateful  by 
adding  reproach^  scorn,  violent  expressions, 
scurrility,  derision,  or  bitter  invectives.    Je- 
rome invited  Epicharmus  to  supper 4  and  he, 
knowing  that  Jerome    had    unfortunately 
killed  his  friend,  replied  to  his  invitation, 
"  Atqai  nuper  cum  amicos  immolares,  non 
vorAsti,*'  "  I  think  I  may  come,  for  when 
ihou  didst  sacrifice  thy  friends,  thou  didst 
not  devour  them."    This  was  a  bitter  sar- 
casm, and  might  with  more  prudence  and 
charity  h»ve  been  avoided.    They  that  in- 
tend  charitably  and  conduct  wisely,  take 
occasions  *nd  proper  seasons  of  reproof,  they 
do  it  by  v-iy  of  question  and  similitude,  by 
narrative    and  apologues,  by  commending 
something*  in  him  that  is  good,  and  discom- 
mending *he  same  fault  in  other  persons,  by 
way  that  may  disgrace  that  vice,  and  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of  the  man.  Ammonius, 
observing  that  his  scholars  were  nice  and 
curious  in  their  diet,  and  too  effeminate  for 
a  philosophical  life,  caused  his  freedman  to 
chastise  his  boy  for  not  dining  without  vine- 
gar, and  all  the  while  looked  upon  the  young 
gentlemen,  and  read  to  them  a  lecture  of 
severity.    Thus  our  dearest  Lord  reproved 
St  Peter;  he  looked  upon  him  when  the 
sign  was  given  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  so  chid  him  into  a  shower  of  penitential 
tears.    Some  use  to  mingle  praises  with  their 
reprehensions,  and  to  invite  their  friend's 
patience  to  endure  remedy,  by  ministering 
some  pleasure  with  their  medicine;  for  as 
&o  wise  man  can  well  endure  to  be  praised, 
b]f  him  that  knows  not  how  to  dispraise,  and 
to  reprove;  so  neither  will  they  endure  to 
be  reproved  by*  him  that  knows  not  how  to 
praise ;  for  reproof  from  such  a  man  betrays 
too  great  a  love  of  himself,  and  an  illiberal 
spirit:   he  that  will  reprove  wisely,  must 
t^orm  himself  into  all  images  of  things 
which  innocently  and  wisely  he  can  put  on ; 
not  by  changing  his  manners,  his  principles. 


'  and  the  consequences  of  his  discourse,  (as 
Alcibiades  was  supposed  to  do,)  for  it  is  best 
to  keep  the  severity  of  our  own  principles, 
and  the  manner  of  our  own  living ;  for  so 
Plato  lived  at  Syracuse,  just  as  he  lived  in 
the  Academy ;  he  was  the  same  to  Dionysius 
that  he  was  to  Dion :  but  this  I  mean,  that 
he  who  means  to  win  souls,  and  prevail  to 
his  brother's  institution,  must,  as  St.  Paul 
did,  effigiate  and  conform  hhnself  to  those 
circumstances  of  living  and  discourse,  by 
which  he  may  prevail  upon  the  persuasions 
by  complying  with  the  affections  and  usages 
of  men. 

These  are  the  measures  by  which  we  are 
to  communicate  our  counsels  and  advices  to 
our  erring  brethren :  to  which  I  add  this  last 
advice,  that  no  man  should,  at  that  time  in 
which  he  is  reproved,  give  counsel  and  re- 
proof to  his  reprover,  for  that  betrays  an 
angry  spirit,  and  makes  discord  out  of  piety, 
and  changes  charity  into  wrangling ;  and  it 
looking  like  a  revenge,  makes  it  appear  that 
himself  took  the  first  reproof  for  an  injury. 

That  which  remains  now  is,  that  I  persuade 
men  to  do  it,  and  that  I  persuade  men  to 
suffer  it ;  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  do  it  but  the 
cause  is  only,  because  it  is  hard  to  bear  it; 
for  if  men  were  but  apprehensive  of  their 
danger,  and  were  not  desirous  to  die,  there 
were  no  more  to  be  said  of  this  affair ;  they 
would  be  as  glad  to  entertain  a  severe  re- 
prover as  a  careful- physician ;  of  whom  be- 
cause most  men  are  so  willing  to  make  use, 
so  thankful  for  their  care,  so  great  valuers  of 
their  skill,  such  lovers  of  their  persons, — no 
man  is  put  to  it  to  persuade  men  to  be  phy- 
sicians, because  there  is  no  need  to  persuade 
men  to  live,  or  to  be  in  health :  if  therefore 
men  would  as  wilUngly  be  virtuous  as  be 
healthful,  as  willingly  do  no  evil  as  suffer 
none,  be  as  desirous  of  heaven  as  of  a  long 
life  on  earth,  all  the  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions against  this  duty  of  reproving  our  sin- 
ning brother  would  soon  be  concealed ;  but 
let  it  be  as  it  will,  we  must  do  it  in  duty  and 
piety  to  him  that  needs,  and  if  he  be  impatient 
of  it,  he  needs  more:  "Et  per  hujusmoili 
offensas  emetiendum  est  confragosum  hoi*. 
iter:"  it  is  a  troublesome  employment,  but  it 
is  duty  and  charity ;  and  therefore,  when  it 
can,  with  hope  of  success,  with  prudence 
and  piety,  be  done,  no  other  consideration 
ought  to  interpose.  And  for  the  other  part, 
those  [  mean  who  ought  to  be  reproved, — 
they  are  to  remember,  that  themselves  give 
pensions  to  the  preacher  on  purpose  to  be 
reproved  if  they  s\ii\!L  uee^  iXv— ^^dcbI  ^3(»^ 
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hath  instituted  a  holy  order  of  men  to  that 
very  purpose,  that  tliey  should  be  severally 
told  of  all  that  is  amiss ; — that  themselves 
chide  their  children  and  their  servants  for 
their  good,  and  that  they  may  amend; — and 
that  they  endure  thirst  to  cure  their  dropsies : 
•^-that  they  suffer  burnings  to  prevent  gan- 
grenes ; — and  endure  the  cutting  of  a  limb 
to  preserve  their  lives ; — and  therefore,  that 
it  is  a  strange  witchcraft  and  a  prodigious 
folly,  that,  at  so  easy  a  mortification  as  the 
suffering  of  a  plain  friendly  reproof,  they 
will  not  set  forward  their  interest  of  heaven, 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  set  forward  in 
their  hopes  of  heaven : 


dara  iatemur 


Ease ;  sed,  ut  valeas,  multa  dolenda  feras. 

And  when  all  remember,  that  flattery  and 
importune  silence  suffer  the  mighty  to  perish 
like  fook  and  inconsiderate  persons,  it  ought 
to  awake  our  spirits,  and  make  us  to  attend 
to  the  admonitions  of  a  friend,  with  a  silence 
great  as  midnight,  and  watchful  as  a  widow's 
eyes.  It  was  a  strange  thing,  that  Valen- 
tinian  should,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  Chris- 
tian prelates,  make  a  law  to  establish  poly- 
gamy, and  that  no  bishop  should  dare  to 
reprehend  him.  The  effect  of  it  was  this, 
that  he  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  the  first 
being  alive  and  not  divorced,  and  he  left  him 
heir  of  a  great  part  of  the  empire;  and  what 
the  effect  of  that  was  to  his  soul,  God,  who 
is  his  judge,  best  knows. 

If  now  at  last  it  be  inquired — whether 
every  man  is  bound  to  reprove  every  man> 
if  he  sins,  and  if  he  converse  with  him, — I 
answer,  that  if  it  should  be  so,  it  were  to  no 
purpose,  and  therefore  for  it  there  is  no  com- 
mandment; every  man  that  can,  may  instruct 
him  that  wants  it;  but  every  man  may  not 
reprove  him  that  is  already  instructed.  That 
it  is  an  act  of  charity,  for  which  there  are  no 
measures,  but  the  other's  necessity,  and  his 
own  opportunity ;  but  this  is  also  an  act  of 
discipline,  and  must,  in  many  cases,  suppose 
an  authority ;  and  in  all  cases  such  a  liberty 
as  is  not  fit  to  be  permitted  to  mean,  and 
Ignorant,  and  inferior  persons.  I  end  this 
with  the  saying  of  a  wise  person,  advising 
to  every  one  concerning  the  use  of  the  tongue, 
"  Aut  lucrentur  vitam  loquendo,  aut  tacendo 
abscondant  scientiam;"  if  they  speak,  let 
them  minister  to  the  good  souls;  if  they 
speak  not  let  them  minister  to  sobriety ;  in  the 
first,  they  serve  the  end  of  charity ;  in  the 
ether,  ofhumiYiiy. 


SERMON  XXVI.— WHITSUNDAY. 

OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GRACE. 

But  ye  are  not  in  tke^e$k,  bui  in  the  Spirit^  if  M 
be  that  the  Spirit  ofCrod  dwdl  in  you.  Ntiw  if 
any  nuin  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Chriei,  he  it  imm 
ofhi8.  And  if  Christ  be  intfou,  the  body  i$  deoL 
because  of  sin;  but  the  Sjnrii  is  life  hecauee  tj 
righieousness.-'-^om.  vul  9,  10. 

This  day,  in  which  the  church  commemo- 
rates the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  apostles,  was  the  first  banning  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ    This  was  the  first 
day  that  the  religion  was  professed:  now 
the  apostles  first  opened  their  commissioii, 
and  read  it  to  all  the  people.    ''The  Lord 
gave  ^19  Spirit,   (or,  the  Lord  gave  his 
Word,)  and  great  was  the  company  of  the 
preachers."    For  so  I  make  bold  to  render 
that  prophecy  of  David.    Christ  was  *'  the 
I  Word  "  of  Gk)d,  "  Verbum  sternum ;"  but 
I  the  Spirit  was  the  Word  of  Qod,  "  Verbum 
j  patefactum :"  Christ  was  the  Word  mani- 
fested m  the  fiesh ;  the  Spirit  was  the  Wonl 
manifested  to  fiesh,  and  set  in  dominion  over, 
and  in  hostility  agauist,  the  flesh.    The  gos- 
pel and  the  Spirit  are  the  same  thing;  not 
in  substance ;  but ''  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :"  and 
because  he  was  this  day  manifested,  the  gos- 
pel was  this  day  first  preached,  and  it  be- 
came a  law  to  us,  called  '*  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  ;"*  that  is,  a  law  taught  us  by 
the  Spirit,  leading  us  to  life  eternal.    Bat 
the  gospel  is  called  "  the  Spirit ;"  1 .  Because 
it  contains  in  it  such  glorious  mysteries, 
which  were  revealed  by  the  immediate  in- 
spirations of  the  Spirit,  not  only  in  the  mat- 
ter itself,  but  also  in  the  manner  and  powers 
to  apprehend  them.    For  what  power  of  hu- 
man understanding  could   have  found  out 
the  incarnation  of  a  Grod  ;  that  two  natures 
[a  finite,  and  an  infinite]  could  have  been 
concentred  into  one  hypostasis  (or  person); 
that  a  virgin    should    be  a  mother;   that 
dead  men  should  live  again ;  that  the  «om{ 
otfWwv   ?.v9£vf(ov,   '^the  ashes  of   dissolved 
bones "  should  become  bri^rht  as  the  sun, 
blessed  as  the  angels,  swift  in  motion  as 
thought,  clear  as  the  purest  noon ;  that  God 
should  so  love  us,  as  to  be  willing  to  be  re- 
conciled to  us,  and  yet  that  himself  must  die 
that  he  might  pardon  us ;  that  God's  most 
holy  Son  should  give  us  his  body  to  eat,  and 
his  blood  to  crown  our  chalices,  and  bis 
Spirit  to  sanctify  our  souls,  to  turn  our  bo- 

*  Rom.  viii.  8. 
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iperaoce^  our  souls  into  mindSy 
ito  spirit,  our  spirit  into  glory ; 
i  can  give  us  all  things,  who  is 
and  angels,  and  King  of  all  the 
lould  pray  to  God  for  us  without 
;  that  he,  who  reigns  over  all 
hould,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
e  kingdom  to  Gk>d  the  Father," 
^r  this  resignation,  himself  and 
I  should  for  eTer  reign  the  more 
that  we\  should  be  justified  by 
si,  and  that  charity  should  be  a 
,  and  that  both  should  work  as 
and  acts  of  relation ;  that  Gk>d 
n  the  imperfect  endeavours  of 
;th  glory,  and  that  a  human  act 
warded  with  an  eternal  inherit- 
le  wicked,  for  the  transient  plea- 
9  minutes,  should  be  tormented 
>lute  eternity  of  pains ;  that  the 
ptism,  when  they  are  hallowed 
:,  shall  purge  the  soul  from  sin ; 
spirit  of  man  shall  be  nourished 
)nsecrated  and  mysterious  ele- 
lat  any  such  nourishment  should 
1  up  to  heaven :  and,  after  all 
Christian  people,  all  that  will  be 
be  partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
inite  nature,  of  God,  and  must 
irist,  and  Christ  must  dwell  in 
hey  must  be  in  the  Spirit,  and 
ust  be  for  ever  in  them  ?  These 
of  so  mysterious  a  philosophy. 
Id  have  inferred  them  from  no 
scoursed  them  upon  the  stock  of 
r  scientifical  principles ;  nothing 
.  God's  Spirit  could  have  taught 
and  therefore  the  gospel  is  "Spi- 
tus,"  "the  manifestation  of  the 
cdificationem,"*  (as  the  aposde 
r  edification,"  and  building  us 
oly  temple  to  the  Lord, 
len  we  had  been  taught  all  these 
irticles,  we  could  not,  by  any 
sr,  have  understood  them,  unless 
God  had  given  us  a  new  light, 
in  us  a  new  capacity,  and  made 
w  creature,  of  another  definition, 
homo,"  ^vxtxitf,  that  is,  as  St 
nds  the  word,  Hvtvfuk  /*^  Hx*^ 
d,  or  the  natural  man,  the  man 
\t  the  Spirit,  cannot  discern  the 
od,  for  they  are  spirituaUy  dis- 
lat  is,  not  to  be  understood  but 
proceeding  from  the  Sun  of  right- 
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eousness,  and  by  that  eye  whose  bird  is  tli^ 
holy  Dove,  whose  candle  is  the  gospel. 

Scio  iocapacem  te  sacramenti,  impne, 
Non  posse  cgbcis  mantibos  mytterium 
Haunre  nostrum  t  nil  diumtmi  oox  capit. 

PaUDUfT. 

He  that  shall  discourse  Euclid's  elements 
to  a  swine,  or  preach  (as  venerable  Rede's 
story  reports  of  nim)  to  a  rock,  or  talk  meta- 
physics to  a  boar,  will  as  much  prevail  upon 
his  assembly,  as  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  could 
do  upon  uncircnmcised  hearts  and  ears^ 
upon  the  indisposed  Greek,  and  prejudicate 
Jews.  An  ox  will  relish  the  tender  flesh  of 
kids  with  as  much  gust  and  appetite,  as  an 
unspiritual  and  unsanctified  man  will  do 
the  discourses  of  angels  or  of  an  apostle, 
if  he  should  come  to  preach  the  secrets  of 
the  gospel.  And  we  find  it  true  by  a  sad  ex- 
perience. How  many  times  doth  God  speak 
to  us  by  his  servants  the  prophets,  by  his 
Son,  by  his  apostles,  by  jMrmons,  by  spiritual 
books,  by  thousands  of  homilies,  and  arts  of 
counsel  and  insinuation ;  and  we  sit  as  un- 
concerned as  the  pillars  of  a  church,  and 
hear  the  sermons  as  the  Athenians  did  a 
story,  or  as  we  read  a  gazette  1  And  if  ever 
it  come  to  pass,  that  we  tremble,  as  Felix 
did,  when  we  hear  a  sad  story  of  death,  of 
''righteousness  and  judgment  to  come," 
then  we  put  it  off  to  another  time,  or  we 
forget  it,  and  think  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  give  the  good  man  a  hearing;  and  as 
Anacharsis  said  of  the  Greeks,  they  used  mo- 
ney for  nothing  but  to  cast  account  withal; 
so  our  hearers  make  use  of  sermons  and 
discourses  evangelical,  but  to  fill  up  void 
spaces  of  their  time,  to  help  to  tell  an  hour 
with,  or  pass  it  without  tediousness.  The 
reason  of  this  is  a  sad  condemnation  to  such 
persons ;  they  have  not  yet  entertained  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  in  darknesj :  they 
were  washed  in  water,  but  never  raptized 
with  the  Spirit ;  "  for  these  things  are  spiritu- 
ally discerned."  They  would  think  the 
preacher  rude,  if  he  should  say^— they  are 
not  Christians,  they  are  not  ^rjthin  the  cove- 
nant of  the  gospel:— but  it  is  certam  that 
''the  Spirit  of  manifestation"  is  not  yet 
upon  them ;  and  that  is  the  first  effect  of  the 
Spirit,  whereby  we  can  be  called  sons  of 
God,  or  relatives  of  Christ  If  we  do  not 
apprehend,  and  greedily  suck  in,  the  pre^ 
cepts  of  this  holy  discipline,  as  apdy  as  mer* 
chants  do  discourse  of  gain,  or  fSurmera  of 
j  fair  harvests,  we  have  notfung  but  the  name 
+  1  Cor. ii.  14.       'of  Christiatta;  but  we  are  no  mote  wiftfck 
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really,  than  mandrakes  are  men,  or  sponges 
are  living  creatures. 

3.  The  gospel  is  called  "  Spirit,"  because 
it  consists  of  spiritual  promises  and  spiritual 
precepts,  and  makes  all  men  that  embrace  it 
truly  to  be  spiritual  men;  and  therefore  St. 
Paul  adds  an  epithet  beyond  this,  calling  it 
"  a  quickening  Spirit,"*  that  is,  it  puts  life 
into  our  spirits,  which  the  law  could  not. 
The  law  bound  us  to  punishment,  but  did 
not  help  us  to  obedience,  because  it  gave  not 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  its  disciples. 
**The  Spirit,"  that  is,  "the  gospel,"  only 
does  this :  and  this  alone  is  it  which  com- 
forts afflicted  minds,  which  puts  activeness 
into  wearied  spirits,  which  inflames  our  cold 
desires,  and  does  dvo^cd^vpciv,  blows  up 
sparks  into  live  coals,  and  coals  up  to  flames, 
and  flames  into  perpetual  burnings.  And  it 
18  impossible  that  any  man, — who  believes 
and  considers  the  great,  the  infinite,  the  un- 
speakable, the  unimaginable,  the  never- 
ceasing  joys,  that  are  prepared  for  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  gospel, — should 
not  desire  them :  and,  unless  he  be  a  fool,  he 
cannot  but  use  means  to  obtain  them,  ef- 
fective, hearty  pursuances.  For  it  is  not 
directly  in  the  nature  of  a  man  to  neglect  so 
great  a  good;  there  must  be  something  in 
his  manners,  some  obliquity  in  his  will,  or 
madness  in  his  intellectuals,  or  incapacity  in 
his  naturals,  that  must  make  him  sleep  such 
a  reward  away,  or  change  it  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  drunken  fever,  or  the  vanity  of  a  mis- 
tress, or  the  rage  of  a  passion,  or  the  un- 
reasonableness of  any  sin.  However,  this 
promise  is  the  life  of  all  our  actions,  and  the 
Spirit  that  first  taught  it  is  the  life  of  our 
souls. 

But,  beyond  this,  is  the  reason  which 
is  the  consummation  of  all  the  faithful.  The 
"gospel "  is  called  the  "Spirit,"  because  by 
and  in  the  gospel,  God  hath  given  to  us  not 
only  "  the  Spirit  of  manifestation,"  that  is, 
of  instruction  and  of  catechism,  of  faith  and 
confident  assent;  but  the  "Spirit  of  con- 
firmation, or  obsignation "  to  all  thesi  that 
believe  and  obey  the  gospel  of  Christ :  that 
is,  the  power  of  God  is  come  upon  our 
hearts,  by  which,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
we  are  made  sure  of  a  glorious  inherit- 
ance; made  sure  (I  say)  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing;  and  our  own  persuasions  also 
are  confirmed  with  an  excellent,  a  comforta- 
ble, a  discerning,  and  a  reasonable  hope: 
in  the  strength  of  which,  and  by  whose  aid, 

♦  1  Cor.  XY.  45. 


as  we  do  not  doubt  of  the  performance  of 
the  promise,  so  we  vigorously  pursue  all 
the  parts  of  the  condition,  and  are  enabled 
to  work  all  the  work  of  God,  so  as  not  to 
be  affrighted  with  fear,  or  seduced  by  vanity, 
or  oppressed  by  lust,  or  drawn  off  by  evil 
example,  or  abused  by  riches,  or  imprisoned 
by  ambition  and  secular  designs.  This  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  work  in  all  his  servants; 
and  is  called,  "  the  Spirit  of  obsignation,  or 
the  confirming  Spirit,"  because  it  confirms 
our  hope,  and  assures  our  title  to  life  eternal, 
and  by  means  of  it,  and  other  its  collateral 
assistances,  it  also  confirms  us  in  our  duty, 
that  we  may  not  only  profess  in  word,  bat 
live  lives  according  to  the  gospeL  And  this 
is  the  sense  of  ^'  the  Spirit "  mentioned  in 
the  text;  "Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwell  in  you :"  that  is,  if  ye  be  made  par- 
takers of  the  gospel,  or  of  "  the  Spirit  of 
manifestation;"  if  ye  be  truly  entitled  to 
Grod,  and  have  received  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  then  are  ye  not  carnad  men ;  ye  are 
"spiritual,"  ye  are  "in  the  Spirit:"  if  ye 
have  the  Spirit  in  one  sense  to  any  purpose, 
ye  have  it  also  in  another :  if  the  Spirit  be 
in  you,  you  are  in  it ;  if  it  hath  given  yon 
hope,  it  hath  abo  enabled  and  ascertained 
your  duty.  For  "the  Spirit  of  manifesta- 
tion" will  but  upbraid  you  in  the  shame 
and  horrors  of  a  sad  eternity,  if  you  have 
not  "  the  Spirit  of  obsignation :"  if  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  not  come  upon  you  to  great  pur- 
poses of  holiness,  all  other  pretences  are 
vain, — ye  are  still  in  the  flesh,  which  shall 
never  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Qod, 

"In  tlie  Spirit:"  that  is,  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  So  tlie  Greeks  call  him  n^dfor, 
"  who  is  possessed  by  a  spirit,"  whom  God 
hath  filled  with  a  celestial  immission ;  he  is 
said  to  be  in  God,  when  Grod  is  in  him. 
And  it  is  this  similitude  taken  from  persons 
encompassed  with  guards;  they  are  '*ia 
custodia,"  that  is  "  in  their  power,"  under 
their  command,  moved  at  their  dispose; 
they  rest  in  their  time,  and  receive  lawk 
from  their  authority,  and  admit  visiters 
whom  they  appoint,  and  must  be  employed 
as  they  shall  sufler:  so  are  men  who  are  in 
the  Spirit;  that  is,  they  believe  as  he  teaches, 
they  work  as  he  enables,  they  choose  what 
he  calls  good,  they  are  friends  of  his  friends, 
and  they  hate  with  his  hatred:  with  this 
only  diflference,  that  persons  in  custody  are 
forced  to  do  what  their  keepers  please,  and 
nothing  is  free  but  their  wills ;  but  they  that 
ate  under  the  command  of  the  Spirit,  do  all 
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iimgs  which  the  Spirit  commands,  but  they 
lo  them  cheerfully ;  and  their  will  is  now 
he  prisoner,  but  it  is  "  in  liber&  custodlft," 
he  will  is  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  where 
It  desires  to  be,  and  it  cannot  easily  choose 
my  thing  else,  because  it  is  extremely  in 
bre  with  this,  as  the  saints  and  angels  in 
their  state  of  beatific  vision  cannot  choose 
but  love  God ;  and  yet  the  liberty  of  their 
choice  is  not  lessened,  because  the  object 
fills  all  the  capacities  of  the  will  and  the 
understanding.  IndifTerency  to  an  object  is 
the  lowest  degree  of  liberty,  and  supposes 
o&worthiness  or  defect  in  the  object,  or  the 
ipprehensioQ :  but  the  will  is  then  the  freest 
tnd  most  perfect  in  its  operation,  when  it 
eatirely  pursues  a  good  with  so  certain  de- 
iennination  and  clear  election,  that  the  con- 
rtry  evil  cannot  come  into  dispute  or  pre- 
Bnce.  Such  in  our  proportions  is  the  liberty 
f  the  SODS  of  God ;  it  is  a  holy  and  amiable 
iptivity  to  the  Spirit :  the  will  of  man  is  in 
•ve  with  those  chains,  which  draw  us  to 
od,  and  loves  the  fetters  that  confine  us  to 
le  pleasures  and  religion  of  the  kingdom. 
nd  as  no  man  will  complain  that  bis  tem- 
es  are  revtrained,  and  his  head  is  prisoner, 
hen  it  is  encircled  with  a  crown ;  so  when 
le  Son  of  God  hath  made  us  free,  and  hath 
ily  subjected  us  to  the  service  and  dominion 
'  the  Spirit,  we  are  free  as  princes  within 
le  circle  of  their  diadem,  and  our  chains  are 
racelets,  and  the  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and 
his  service  is  perfect  freedom;"  and  the 
tore  we  are  his  subjects,  the  more  '^we 
lall  reign  as  kings;"  and  the  faster  we 
in,  the  easier  is  our  burden ;  and  Christ^s 
oke  is  like  feathers  to  a.  bird,  not  loads,  but 
elps  to  motion,  without  them  the  body 
lib ;  and  we  do  not  pity  birds,  when  in 
immer  we  wish  them  unfeathered  and 
lUow,  or  bald  as  eggs,  that  they  might  be 
)oIer  and  lighter.  Such  is  the  load  and 
ipuvity  of  the  soul,  when  we  do  the  woik 
f  Gk>d,  and  are  his  servants,  and  under  the 
lOff^femment  of  the  Spirit.  They  that  strive 
>  be  quit  of  this  subjection,  love  the  liberty 
€  outlaws,  and  the  licentiousness  of  anar- 
hy,  and  the  freedom  of  sad  widows  and 
Htressed  orphans :  for  so  rebels,  and  fools, 
ad  children,  long  to  be  rid  of  their  princes, 
nd  their  guardians,  and  their  tutors,  that 
bcj  may  be  accursed  without  law,  and  be 
ndooe  ^thout  control,  and  be  ignorant  and 
hiierabte  without  a  teacher  and  without 
Gmpline.  He  that  is  in  the  Spirit,  is  under 
mora  and  governors,  until  the.  time  appoint- 
ed of  the  Father,  just  as  all  g^reat  heirs  are; 
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only,  the  first  seizure  the  Spirit  makes  is 
upon  the  will.  He  that  loves  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  the  discipline  of  the  gospel,  he 
is  in  the  Spirit,  that  is,  in  the  Spirit's  power. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  apostle  hath 
built  these  two  propositions.  1.  Whoso- 
ever hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his :  he  does  not  belong  to  Christ 
at  all :  he  is  not  partaker  of  his  Spirit,  and 
therefore  shall  never  be  partaker  of  his 
glory.  2.  Whosoever  is  in  Christ  is  dead 
to  sin,  and  lives  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ :  that 
is,  lives  a  spiritual,  a  holy,  and  a  sanctified 
life.    These  are  to  be  considered  distinctly. 

1.  All  that  belong  to  Christ  have  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Immediately  before  the 
ascension,  our  blessed  Saviour  bid  his  disci- 
pies  ''tarry  in  Jerusalem,  till  they  should 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Father."  Who- 
soever stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  are  in  actual 
communion  of  the  church  of  God,  shall 
certainly  receive  this  promise.  '*  For  it  is 
made  to  you  and  to  your  children,"  (saith 
St.  Peter,)  "and  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call." — All  shall  receive 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  because  this  was  the  great  instru- 
ment of  distinction  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel.  In  the  law,  God  gave  his  Spirit,  1. 
to  some ;  to  them,  2.  extra-regularly ;  3. 
without  solemnity ;  4.  in  small  proportions, 
like  the  dew  upon  Gideon's  fleece;  a  little 
portion  was  wet  sometimes  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  when  all  the  earth  besides  was 
dry.  And  the  Jews  called  it  **  filiam  vocis," 
"  the  daughter  of  a  voice,"  still,  and  small, 
and  seldom,  and  that  by  secret  whispers, 
and  sometimes  inarticulate,  by  way  of  en- 
thusiasm, rather  than  of  instruction;  and 
God  spake  by  the  prophets,  transmitting  the 
sound  as  through  an  organ-pipe,  things 
which  themselves  oftentimes  understood  not. 
But  in  the  gospel,  the  Spirit  is  given  with- 
out measure;  first  poured  forth  upon  our 
head  Christ  Jesus;  then  descending  upon 
the  beard  of  Aaron,  the  fathers  of  the 
church;  and  thence  falling,  like  the  tears 
of  the  balsam  of  Judea,  upon  the  foot  of 
the  plant,  upon  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
And  this  is  given  regularly  to  all  that  ask 
it,  to  all  that  can  receive  it,  and  by  a  solemn 
ceremony,  an^  conveyed  by  a  sacrament: 
and  is  now,  b0I  fhe  daughter  of  a  voice, 
but  the  mother  of  many  voices,  of  divided 
tongues,  and  united  hearts ;  of  the  tongues 
of  prophets,  and  the  duty  of  saints ;  of  the 
sermons  of  apostles,  and  the  wisdom  of  %o- 
vemors :  it  is  the  patenl  oi  Wi^esa  uxy5i 
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choice*,  and  aii  unwearied  devotion,  and  a 
bean  truly  fix^d  ujon  God,  and  upon  tbe 
offices  of  a  holy  worship.  He  that  loathes 
eood  meat,  is  sick  at  heart,  or  near  it ;  and 
he  that  despises,  or  hath  not  a  holy  appe- 
tite to,  the  food  of  angels,  the  wine  of  elect 
Knits,  is  fit  to  succeed  the  prodig^al  at  his 
banquet  of  sin  and  husks,  and  to  be  partaker 
of  the  table  of  devils:  but  all  they  who 
have  God's  Spirit,  love  to  feast  at  the  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb,  and  have  no  appetites  but 
what  ftre  of  the  Spirit,  or  servants  to  the 
Spirit  I  have  read  of  a  spiritual  person 
who  saw  heaven  but  in  a  dream^  but  such 
as  made  great  impression  upon  him,  and 
was  represented  with  vigorous  and  pertina- 
cious phantasms,  not  easily  disbanding ; 
and  when  he  awaked  he  knew  not  his  cell, 
he  remembered  not  him  that  slept  in  the 
same  doitare,  nor  could  tell  how  night  and 
day  were  distinguished,  nor  could  discern 
ofl  from  wine;  but  called  out  for  his  vision 
■gain :  "  Redde  mihi  campos  meos  floridos, 
eolumnam  auream,  comitem  Hieronymum. 
assistfentes  angelos;'*  "Give  me  my  fields 
■gain,  my  most  delicious  fields,  my  pillar 
of  a  glorious  light,  my  companion  St.  Je- 
rome, my  assistant  angels.'' — ^And  this  lasted 
tSQ  he  was  told  of  his  duty,  ^nd  matter  of 
obedience,  and  the  fear  of  a  sin  had  disen- 
cbarmed  him,  and  caused  him  to  take  care, 
lest  he  lose  the  substance  out  of  greediness 
fo  possess  the  shadow. 

And  if  it  were  given  to  any  of  us  to  see 
paradise,  or  the  third  heaven,  (as  it  was  to 
8l  Paul,)  could  it  be  that  ever  we  should 
bre  any  thing  but  Christ,  or  follow  any 
guide  but  the  Spirit,  or  desire  any  thincf  but 
hearen,  or  understand  any  thing  to  be  pleas- 
ant but  what  shall  lead  thither?  Now 
what  a  visbn  can  do,  that  the  Spirit  doth 
certainly  to  them  that  entertain  him.  They 
that  have  him  really,  and  not  in  pretence 
only,  are  certainly  great  despisers  of  the 
dungs  of  the  world.  The  Spirit  doth  not 
create  or  enlarge  our  appetites  of  things  I 
Mow:  spiritual  men  are  not  desii^ned  to 
mgn  upon  earth,  but  to  roicrn  over  their 
faftt  and  sottish  appetites.  The  Spirit  doth 
■ot  inflame  our  thirst  of  wealth,  but  extin- 
guishes it,  and  makes  us  to  ''  esteem  all 
things  as  loss,  and  as  dung,  so  that  we  mny 
gain  Christ"  No  gain  then  is  pleasant  but 
godliness,  no  ambition  but  longings  aAeri 
heaven,  no  revenge  but  against  ourselves' 
fn  sinning;  nothing  but  God  in  Christ: 
"Dens  meus,  et  omnia :"  and  "  date  nobis 
taimas,  cetera  robis  tolUte,^  as  the  king  of. 


Sodom  said  to  Abraham;  ''Secure  but  the 
souls  to  us,  and  take  our  goods."  Indeed, 
this  is  a  good  sign  that  we  have  the  Spirit. 
St.  John  spake  a  hard  saying,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  manifestation  we  are  all  taught  to 
understand  it :  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God, 
doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remain- 
eth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he 
is  born  of  God."*  The  seed  of  God  is  the 
Spirit,  which  hath  a  plastic  power  to  efform 
us  '<  in  simiiitudinem  filiorum  Dei,"  **  into 
the  image  of  the  sons  of  God ;"  and  as  long 
as  this  remains  in  us,  while  the  Spirit 
dwells  in  us,  we  cannot  sin ;  that  is,  it  is 
against  our  natures,  our  reformed  natures, 
to  sin.  And  as  we  say,  we  cannot  endure 
such  a  potion,  we  cannot  suffer  such  a 
pain ;  that  is,  we  cannot  without  great  trou- 
ble, we  cannot  without  doing  violence  to 
our  nature;  so  all  spiritual  men,  all  that  are 
bom  of  God,  and  the  seed  of  God  remains 
in  them,  "  they  cannot  sin ;"  cannot  wUk- 
out  trofdh,  and  doing  against  their  natiires, 
and  their  most  passionate  inclinations.  A 
man,  if  you  speak  naturally,  can  masticate 
gums,  and  he  can  break  his  own  legs,  and  he 
can  sip  up,  by  little  draughts,  mixtures  of 
aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  henbane,  or  the  dead- 
ly nightshade;  but  he  cannot  do  this  na- 
turally and  willingly,  cheerfully,  or  with 
delight.  Every  sin  is  against  a  good  man's 
nature :  he  is  ill  at  ease  when  he  has  missed 
his  usual  prayers,  he  is  amazed  if  he  have 
fallen  into  an  error,  he  is  infinitely  ashamed 
of  his  imprudence ;  he  remembers  a  sin  as 
he  thinks  of  an  enemy,  or  the  horrors  of  a 
midnight  apparition :  for  all  his  capacities, 
his  understanding,  and  his  choosing  facul- 
ties, arc  filled  up  with  the  opinion  and  per- 
suasions, with  the  love  and  with  the  desires 
of  God.  And  this,  I  say,  is  the  great 
benefit  of  the  Spirit,  which  God  hath  given 
to  us  as  an  antidote  against  worldly  pleas- 
ures. And  therefore,  St.  Paul  joins  them 
as  consequent  to  each  other:'** For  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  were  once  en- 
lightened, and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
cjift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  the  powers  of  the  worid  tc 
come,"  &c.t  First,  we  are  enlightened  in 
baptism,  and  by  *'  the  Spirit  of  manifesta- 
tion," the  revelations  of  the  gospel: — then 
we  relish  and  taste  interior  excellencies,  and 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  the  Spirit  of  con- 


^  1  Epist.  m.  9. 
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6rmatioD,'^  an  J  he  gives  us  a  taste  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come ;  that  is,  of  the 
great  efficacy  that  is  in  the  article  of  eternal 
life,  to  persuade  us  to  religion  and  holy 
living:  then  we  feel  that  as  the  belief  of 
that  article  dwelb  upon  our  understand- 
ing and  is  incorporated  into  our  wills  and 
choice,  80  we  grow  powerful  to  resist  sin 
by  the  strengths  of  the  Spirit,  to  defy  all  car- 
nal pleasure,  and  to  suppress  and  mortify  it 
by  the  powers  of  this  article :  those  are 
**  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come." 

2.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  all  who 
truly  belong  to  Christ,  as  an  antidote  against 
sorrows,  against  impatience,  against  the 
evil  accidents  of  the  world,  and  against  the 
oppression  and  sinking  of  our  spirits  under 
the  cross.  There  are  in  Scripture  noted 
two  births  besides  the  natural;  to  which 
also  by  analogy  we  may  add  a  third.  The 
first  is,  to  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit 
It  is  tv  dca  dvMr,  one  thing  signified  by  a 
divided  appellative,  by  two  substantives, 
*'  water  md  the  Spirit,"  that  is,  "  Spiritus 
aqueus,"  the  ''Spirit  moving  upon  the 
waters  of  baptism."  The  second  is,  to  be 
bom  of  ''Spirit  and  fire;  for  so  Christ  was 
promised  to  "  baptize  us  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire ;"  that  is,  "  cum  Spi. 
ritu  igneo,"  "  with  a  fiery  Spirit,"  the  Spi- 
rit as  it  descended  into  Pentecost  in  the 
shape  of  fiery  tongues.  And  as  the  watery 
Spirit  washed  away  the  sins  of  the  church, 
so  the  Spirit  of  fire  enkindles  charity  and 
the  love  of  God.  To  ftvp  xaSaipH,  to  vdtop 
i/yvC^it,  (says  Plutarch,)  the  Spirit  is  the 
same  under  both  the  titles,  and  it  enables 
the  church  with  giAs  and  graces.  And 
from  these  there  is  another  operation  of  the 
new  birth,  but  the  same  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
rejoicing,  or  "spiritus  exullans,  spiritus 
laetitisB."  "  Now  the  Grod  of  hope  fill  you 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye 
may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"*  There  is  a  certain  joy 
and  spiritual  rejoicing,  that  accompanies 
them  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  dwell ; 
a  joy  in  the  midst  of  sorrow :  a  joy  given 
to  allay  the  sorrows  of  secular  troubles,  and 
to  alleviate  the  burden  of  persecution.  This 
St  Paul  notes  to  this  purpose:  "And  ye 
became  followers  of  us,  and  of  the  Lord, 
having  received  the  word  in  much  affliction, 
with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost "t.  Worldly 
afflictions  and  spiritual  joys  may  very  well 
dwell  together;  and  if  God  did  not  supply 

*  Eom,  XT.  13.         1  1  Thets.  1. 6. 


us  out  of  his  storehouses^  the  sorrows  of  thi 
world  would  be  more  and  unmixed,  am 
the  troubles  of  persecution  would  be  toe 
great  for  natural  confidences.      For  whi 
shall  make  him  recompense  that  lost  his  lift 
in  a  duel,  fought  about  a  draught  of  winCj 
or  a  cheaper  woman?    What  argumenti 
shall  invite  a  man  to  suffer  torments  in  tes- 
timony <^  a  proposition  of  natural  philoso- 
phy ?    And  by  what  instruments  shall  we 
comfort  a  man  who  is  sick  and  poor,  and 
disgraced  and  vicious,  and  lies  cursing,  and 
despairs   of   any    thing    hereafter?    That 
man's  condition  proclaims  what  it  is  tB 
want  the  Spirit  of  God,  "the  Spirit  of  com- 
fort"   Now  this  Spirit  of  comfort  is  the 
hope  and  confidence,  the  certain  expedi- 
tion of  partaking,    in  the  inheritance  of 
Jesus;  this   is  the  faith  and  patience  of 
the   saints;  this  is   the  refreshment  of  si 
wearied  travellers,  the  cordial  of  all  ba- 
guishing  sinners,  the  support  of  the  scmpiip 
lous,  the  guide  of  the  doubtful,  the  ancluir 
of  timorous  and  fluctuating  souls,  the  co&- 
fidence  and  the  staff  of  the  penitent    Hi 
that  is  deprived  of  his  whole  estate  for  i 
good  conscience,  by  the  Spirit  he  meets  thk 
comfo^,  that  he  shall  find  it  again  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  day  of  restitution ;  and  ihii 
comfort  was  so  manifest  in  the  first  days  of 
Christianity,  that  it  was  no  unfrequent  thin; 
to  see  holy  persons  court  a  martyrdom, 
with  a  fondness  as  great  as  is  our  impa- 
tience and  timorousness  in    every  pers^ 
cution.    Till  the  Spirit  of  Grod  comes  upoo 
us,  we  are  dUyo^xM.    "  Inopis  nos  atque 
pusilli  finxerunt   animi;""we  have  litde 
souls,"   little  faith,  and  as  little  patience; 
we  fall  at  every  stumbling-block,  and  sink 
under  every   temptation ;  and  our  hearli 
fail  us,  and  we  die  for  fear  of  death,  and 
lose  our  souls  to  preserve  our  estates  or  oar 
persons,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  "  fills  us  with 
joy  in  believing ;"  and  the  man  that  is  in  a 
great  joy,  cares  not  for  any  trouble  that  il 
less  than  his  joy ;  and  God  hath  taken  M 
great  care  to  secure  this  to  us,  that  he  katk 
turned  it  into  a  precept,  "  Rejoice  efW- 
more;"  and^  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always 
and  again  I  say,  rejoice."*    But  this  it* 
jo  icing  must  be  only  in  the  hope  that  is  hid 
up  for  us,  iv  f>jil6b  xoj^govtii*  80  the  aposdei 
"  rejoicing  in  hope."t    For  although  Gol 
sometimes  makes  a  cup  of  sensible  comfort 
to  overflow  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  thereby 
loves  to  refresh  his  sorrows ;  yet  that  ii 
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>in  a  secret  principle  not  regularly  given, 
)t  to  be  waited  for,  not  to  be  prayed  for, 
id  it  may  fail  us  if  we  think  upon  it;  but 
le  hope  of  life  eternal  can  never  fail  us, 
id  the  joy  of  that  is  great  enough  to  make 
s  suffer  any  thing,  or  to  do  any  thing. 


•• 


-Ibimos,  ibimut. 


Ut  cunqoe  pnecedet,  tupremum 
Carpere  it^  comites  parmti. 


HOK. 


'o  death,  to  oands,  to  poverty,  to  banish- 
ml,  to  tribunals,  any  whither  in  hope  of 
ie  eternal;  as  long  as  this  anchor  holds, 
'6  may  suffer  a  storm,  but  cannot  suffer 
lipwreck.  And  I  desiie  you,  by  the  way, 
•  observe  how  good  a  God  we  serve,  and 
)w  excellent  a  religion  Christ  taught, 
hen  one  of  his  great  precepts  is,  that  we 
ould  "rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad;" 
id  God  hath  given  us  the  spirit  of  re- 
icing,  not  a  sullen  melancholy  spirit,  not 
e  spirit  of  bondage  or  of  a  slave,  but  the 
lirit  of  his  Son,  consigning  us  by  a  holy 
Dscience  to  "joys  upspeakable  and  full 
glory.'*  And  from  hence  you  may  also 
fer,  diat  those  who  sink  under  a  perse- 
tlon,  or  are  impatient  in  a  sad  accident, 
tj  put  out  (heir  own  fires  which  the  Spi- 
of  the  Lord  hath  kindled,  and  lose  those 
ones  which  stand  behind  the  cloud* 


SERMON    XXVU. 

PART  II  . 

3.  The  Spirit  of  Grod  is  given  us  as  an 
dtidote  against  evil  concupiscences  and 
nful  desires,  and  is  then  called  *'  the  Spi- 
t  of  prayer  and  supplication."  For,  ever 
nee  the  affections  of  the  outward  man  pre- 
ttied upon  the  ruins  the  soul,  all  our  de- 
were  sensual,  and  therefore  hurtful; 
ever  after,  our  body  grew  to  be  our 
y.  In  the  loosenesses  of  nature,  :\nd 
noBgst  the  ignorance  or  imperfection  of 
;atile  philosophy,  men  used  to  pray  with 
knr  haads  full  of  rapine,  and  their  mouths 
U  of  blood ;  and  their  hearts  full  of  ma- 
iet;  and  they  prayed  accordingly,  for  an 
%portanity  to  steal,  for  a  fair  body,  for  a 
Mtperous  revenge,  for  a  prevailing  malice, 
m  the  satisfaction  of  whatsoever  they  could 
It  tempted  to  by  any  object,  by  any  lust,  by 
iif  devil,  whatsoever. 

The  Jews  were  better  taught;  for  God 
vw  ifaeir  teacher,  and  he  gave  the  Spirit  toj 


them  in  single  rays.  But  as  the  "  Spirit  Oi 
obsignation"  was  given  to  them  under  a 
seal,  and  within  a  veil,  so  the  *' Spirit  of 
manifestation,"  or ''  patefaciion,"  was  like 
the  gem  of  a  vine,  or  the  bud  of  a  rose, 
plain  ''indices"  and  significations  of  life, 
and  principles  of  juice  and  sweetness ;  but 
yet  scarce  out  of  the  doors  of  their  causes  : 
they  had  the  infancy  ^of  knowledge,  and 
revelations  to  them  were  given  as  catechism 
is  taught  to  our  children  :  which  they  read 
with  the  eye  of  a  bird,  and  speak  with  the 
tongue  of  a  bee,  and  understand  with  the 
heart  of  a  child;  that  is,  weakly  and  im- 
perfectly. And  they  understand  so  little, 
that,  1.  they  thought  God  heard  them  not, 
unless  'they  spake  their  prayers,  at  least 
efforming  their  words  within  their  lips ;  and, 
2.  their  forms  of  prayer  were  so  few  and 
seldom,  that  to  teach  a  form  of  prayer,  or 
to  compose  a  collect,  was  thought  a  work 
fit  for  a  prophet,  or  the  founder  of  an  insti- 
tuiioa.  3.  Add  to  this,  that,  as  their  pro- 
mises were  temporal,  so  were  their  hopes ; 
as  were  their  hopes,  so  were  their  desires  ; 
and,  according  to  their  desires,  so  were  their 
prayers.  And  although  the  Psalms  of  David 
was  their  great  office,  and  the  treasury  of 
devotion  to  their  nation, — and  very  worthily ; 
yet  it  was  full  of  wishes  for  temporals,  in- 
vocations of  God  the  avengei*",  on  God  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  on  God  the  enemy  of  their 
enemies :  and  they  desired  their  nation  to  be 
prospered,  and  themselves  blessed,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  world  by  the  effects 
of  such  desires.  This  was  the  state  of 
prayer  in  their  synagogues;  save  only  that  it 
had  also  this  ally ;  4.  that  their  addresses  to 
God  were  crass,  material,  typical,  and  full 
of  shadows  and  imaginary,  and  patterns  of 
things  to  come;  and  so  in  its  very  being  and 
constitution  was  relative  and  imperfect. 
But  that  we  may  see  how  great  things  the 
Lord  has  done  for  us,  God  hath  poured  hia 
Spirit  into  our  hearts,  *'  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
and  supplication." 

And  now,  1.  Christians  *<pray  in  their 
spirit,"  with  sighs  and  groans,  and  know 
that  God,  who  dwells  within  tliem,  can  as 
clearly  distinguish  those  secret  accents,  and 
read  their  meaning  in  the  Spirit,  as  plainly 
as  he  knows  the  voice  of  his  own  thunder, 
or  could  discern  the  lettet  of  the  law  written 
in  the  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God. 

2.  Likewise,  "  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities ;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought."  This  iSjTnViwlQiqi^ 
aeada  an  affliction  oc  penecnuoii  m^xi  \v»« 
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n'e  are  indeed  extreme  apt  to  lay  our  hand 
upon  the  wound,  and  never  take  it  off,  but 
when  we  lilt  it  up  in  prayer  to  be  delivered 
from  that  sadness;  and  then  we  pray  fer- 
vently to  be  cured  of  a  sickness,  to  be  de- 
livered from  a  tyrant,  to  be  snatched  from 
the  grave,  not  to  perish  in  the  dan^r.  But 
the  Spirit  of  God  hath,  from  all  sad  accidents, 
drawn  the  veil  of  error  and  the  cloud  of  in- 
tolerableness,  and  hath  taught  us  that  our 
happiness  cannot  consist  in  freedom  or  de- 
liverances from  persecutions,  but  in  patience, 
resignation,  and  noble  sufferance ;  and  that 
we  are  not  then  so  blessed  when  God  hath 
turned  our  scourges  into  ease  and  delicacy, 
as  when  we  convert  our  very  scorpions  into 
.the  exercise  of  virtues:  so  that  now  the 
Spirit  having  helped  our  infirmities,  that  is, 
comforted  our  weaknesses  and  afflictions,  our 
sorrow  and  impatience,  by  this  proposition, 
ttiat  *'  All  things  work  together  for  the  good 
of  them  that  fear  God,"  he  hath  taught  us 
to  pray  for  grace,  for  patience  under  the 
cross,  for  charity  to  our  persecutors,  for  re- 
joicing in  tribulations,  for  perseverance  and 
boldness  in  the  faith,  and  for  whatsoever 
will  bring  us  safely  to  heaven. 

3.  Whereas  only  a  Moses  or  a  Samuel,  a 
David  or  a  Daniel,  a  John  the  Baptist  or  the 
Mossias  himself,  could  describe  and  indite 
forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  tune 
and  accent  of  heaven  ;  now  every  wise  and 
good  man  is  instructed  perfectly  in  the  scrip- 
tures,— which  are  writings  of  the  Spirit, — 
what  things  he  may,  and  what  things  he 
must,  ask  for. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  our  ser- 
vices to  be  spiritual,  intellectual,  holy,  and 
effects  of  choice  and  religion,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  and  a  holy 
union  with  God.  The  prayer  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  with  the  effects  of  the  **  Spirit  of  sanc- 
tification ;"  and  then  we  pray  with  the  Spirit, 
when  we  pray  with  holiness,  which  is  the 
great  fruit,  the  principal  gift,  of  the  Spirit. 
And  this  is  by  St.  James  called  *'  the  prayer 
of  faith,"  and  is  said  to  be  certain  that  it 
shall  prevail.  Such  a  praying  with  the 
Spirit  when  our  prayers  are  the  voices  of 
our  spirits,  and  our  spirits  arc  first  taught, 
then  sanctified  by  Goid's  Spirit,  shall  never 
fail  of  its  effect ;  because  then  it  is  that  *'  the 
Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  ;" 
that  is,  hath  enabled  us  to  do  it  upon  his 
strengths ;  we  speak  his  sense,  we  live  his 
life,  we  breathe  his  accents,  we  desire  in 
order  to  his  purposes,  and  our  persons  are 

gracious  by  bia  holiness,  and  are  acceptied 


by  his  interpellation  and  intercession  in  tiM 
act  and  offices  of  Christ.  This  is  "  prayio; 
with  the  Spirit." — ^To  which,  by  way  of  ex- 
plication, I  add  these  two  annexes  of  holy 
prayer,  in  respect  of  which  also  erery  good 
man  prays  with  the  Spirit 

5.  The  Spirit  gives  us  great  relish  and 
appetite  to  our  prayers;  and  this  St  Pial 
calls*  ''Serving  of  God  in  his  Spirit,"^ 
ftvtvfiatl  fi€v;  that  is,fwith  a  willing  miod* 
not  as  Jonas  did  his  errand,  but  as  Cfamt 
did  die  for  us ;  he  was  straitened  till  be  had 
accomplished  it.  And  they-^that  say  thai 
prayers  out  of  custom  only,  or  to  complf 
with  external  circumstances,  or  coUatenl 
advantages,  or  pray  with  trouble  and  m- 
willingness — give  a  very  great  testimoiyi 
that  they  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  wiA- 
in  them,  that  Spirit  which  maketh  intere» 
sion  for  the  saints :  but  he  that  delightHh 
in  his  prayers,  not  by  a  sensible  or  fantastic 
pleasure,  but  whose  choice  dweUs  in  lui 
prayers,  and  whose  conversation  is  wilh 
Grod  in  holy  living,  and  praying  accordinglf» 
that  man  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  ni 
therefore  belongs  to  Christ;  for  by  tUi 
Spirit  it  is  that  Christ  prays  in  heaven  (or 
us  :  and  if  we  do  not  pray  on  earth  in  d» 
same  manner  according  to  our  raeasureii 
we  had  as  good  hold  our  peace;  oar  pnyea 
are  an  abominable  sacrifice,  and  send  up  to 
God  no  better  a  perfume,  than  if  we  burned 
"  assa  fcBtida,"  or  the  raw  flesh  of  a  mo^ 
dered  man  upon  the  altar  of  incense. 

G.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  prayer 
helps  our  infirmities,  by  giving  us  confi- 
dence and  importunity.  I  put  them  together: 
for  as  our  faith  is,  and  our  trust  in  God.  so 
is  our  hope,  and  so  is  our  prayer;  weary  oi 
lasting,  long  or  short,  not  in  words,  bot  in 
works  and  in  desires :  for  the  words  of 
prayer  are  no  part  of  the  Spirit  of  prarer 
Words  may  be  the  body  of  it,  but  the  Spirit 
of  prayer  always  consists  in  holiness,  that 
is,  in  holy  desires  and  holy  actions.  Wdds  \ 
are  not  properly  capable  of  being  holv ;  iB  • 
words  are  in  themselves  servants  of  thiofs; 
and  the  holiness  of  a  prayer  is  not  at  all  cos- 
cemed  in  the  manner  of  its  expression,  bat 
in  the  spirit  of  it,  that  is,  in  the  violence  of 
its  desires,  and  the  innocence  of  its  endsj 
and  the  continuance  of  its  emplpymenl 
This  is  the  verification  of  that  great  prophecy 
which  Christ  made,  that  "  in  all  the  world 
the  true  worshippers  should  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;"  that  is,  with  a  psii 

^  Rom.  i.  9. 
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nind,  with  holy  desires,  for  spiritual  things, 
iccording  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  in  the 
mitation  of  Christ's  intercession,  with  per- 
lererance,  with  charity  or  love.    That  is 
lie  Spirit  of  God,  and  these  are  the  spiritual- 
ties of  the  gospel,  and  the  formalities  of 
players  as  they  are  Christian  and  evangelical. 
7.  Some  men  have  thought  of  a  seventh 
iray,  and  explicate  our  praying  in  the  Spirit 
by  a  mere  volubility  of  language;  which 
indeed  is  a  direct  undervaluing  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  and  of  Christ, ''  the  Spirit  of  manifesta- 
tion and  intercession:"  it  is  to  return  to  the 
materiality  and  imperfection  of  the  law ;  it 
it  to  worship  God  in  outward  forms,  and  to 
think  that  God's  service  consists  in  shells 
■nd  rinds,  in  lips  and  voices,  in  shadows 
■nd  images  of  things;  it  is  to  retire  from 
Christ  to  Moses,  and,  at  the  best,  it  is  a 
p>iog  from  real  graces  to  imaginary  gif\s. 
And  when  praying  with  the  Spirit  hath  in 
it  ao  many  excellencies,  and  consists  of  so 
many  pmx\a  of  holiness  and  sanctification, 
and  is  an  act  of  the  inner  man ;  we  shall  be 
infinitely  mistaken,  if  we  let  go  this  sub- 
■tance,  and  catch  at  the  shadow,  and  sit 
down  and  rest  in  the  imagination  of  an  im- 
probable, unnecessary,  useless  gift  of  speak- 
ing, to  which  the  nature  of  many  men,  and 
tiie  art  of  all  learned  men,  and  the  very  use 
and   confidence  of  ignorant    men,   is  too 
abundantly  sufficient    Let  us  not  so  de- 
spise the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  to  make  it  no 
other  than  the  breath  of  our  lungs.    For 
though  it  might  be  possible,  that  at  the  first, 
and  when  forms  of  prayer  were  few  and  sel- 
dom, the  Spirit  of  God  might  dictate  the 
very  words  to  the  apostles,  and  first  Chris- 
tians ;  yet,  it  follows  not,  that  therefore  he 
does  so  still,  to  all  that  pretend  praying  with 
fhe  Spirit    For  if  he  did  not  then,  at  the 
fret,  dictate  words,  (as  we  know  not  whether 
ke  did  oriiot,}  why  shall  he  be  supposed  to 
do  so  now  ?    If  he  did  then,  it  follows  that 
lie  does  not  now :  because  his  doing  it  then 
sufficient  for  all  men  since :  for  so  the 
taught  by  the  Spirit  were  patterns  for 
adieis  to  imitate,  in  all  the  descending  ages 
ef  the  church.    There  was  once  an  occasion 
10  great,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  did  think  it 
■  a  woik  fit  for  him,  to  teach  a  man  to  weave 
dk,  or  embroider  gold,  or  work  in  brass  (as 
k  happened  to  Bezaleel  and  Aholiah):  but 
tken,  every  weaver  or  worker  in  brass  may, 
if  the  same  reason,  pretend  that  he  works 
^T  the   Spirit,  as  that  he    prays  by  the 
fipirit,  if  by  prayer  he  means  forming  the 
Voids.    For  although  in  the  case  of  work- 


ing, it  was  certain  that  the  Spirit  did  teach, 
— in  the  case  of  inditing  or  forming  the 
words,  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  did  or 
not:  yet  because  in  both  it  was  extraordi- 
nary, (if  it  was  at  all,)  and  ever  sincef  in 
both  it  is  infinitely  needless;  to  pretend 
the  Spirit,  in  forms  of  every  man's  makings 
(even  though  they  be  of  contrary  religions, 
and  pray  one  against  the  other,)  it  may 
serve  an  end  of  a  fantastic  and  hypochondri- 
acal religion,  or  a  secret  ambition,  but  not  the 
ends  of  God,  or  the  honour  of  the  Spirit 

The  Jews  in  their  declensions  to  folly  and 
idolatry  did  worship  the  stone  of  imagina- 
tion, that  is,  certain  smooth  images,  in 
which,  by  art  magic,  pictures  and  little  faces 
were  represented,  declaring  hidden  things 
and  stolen  good^;  and  God  severely  forbade 
this  baseness.*  But  we  also  have  taken  up 
this  folly,  and  worship  the  stone  of  imagina- 
tion: we  beget  imperfect  phantasms  and 
speculative  images  in  our  fiincy,  and  we 
fall  down  and  worship  them;  never  con- 
sidering, that  the  Spirit  of  God  never  ap- 
pears through  such  spectres.  Prayer  is  one 
of  the  noblest  exercises  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  or  rather,  it  is  that  duty  in  which  all 
graces  are  concentred.  Prayer  is  charity,  it 
is  faith,  it  is  a  conformity  to  God3s  will,  a 
desiring  according  to  the  desires  of  heaven, 
an  imitation-  of  Christ's  intercession,  and 
prayer  must  suppose  all  holiness,  or  else  it 
is  nothing :  and  therefore,  all  that  in  which 
men  need  God's  Spirit,  all  that  is  in  order 
to  prayer.  Baptism  is  but  a  prayer,  and  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  but 
a  prayer ;  a  prayer  of  sacrifice  representa- 
tive, and  a  prayer  of  oblation,  and  a  prayer 
of  intercession,  and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
And  obedience  is  a  prayer,  and  begs  and 
procures  blessings  :  and  if  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  sanctified  the  whole  man,  then  he  hath 
sanctified  the  prayer  of  the  roan,  and  not  till 
then.  And  if  ever  there  was,  or  could  be, 
any  other  praying  with  the  Spirit,  it  was 
such  a  one  as  a  wicked  man  might  have ; 
and  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  note  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  good  and  bad,  between  the 
saints  and  men  of  the  world.  But  this  only, 
which  I  have  described  from  the  fountains 
of  Scripture,  is  that  which  a  good  man  can 
have,  and  therefore,  this  is  it  in  which  we 
ought  to  rejoice ;  *'  that  he  that  glories,  may 
glory  in  the  Lord." 

Thus,  I  have  (as  I  could)  described  the 
effluxes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us  in  his 
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great  channels.  But  the  great  effect  of  them 
is  this :  that  as,  by  the  arts  of  the  spirit  of 
darkness  and  our  own  malice,  our  souls  are 
turned  into  flesh,  (not  in  the  natural  sense, 
but  in  the  moral  and  theological,)  and  '^  anv- 
malii  homo  "  is  t)ie  same  with  "  eamaUs," 
that  is,  his  soul  is  a  servant  of  the  passions 
and  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  is  flesh  in  its 
operations  and  ends,  in  its  principles  and 
actions :  so,  on  the  other  side,  by  tbe  grace 
of  God,  and  "the  promise  of  the  Father," 
and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our 
souls  are  not  only  recovered  from  the  state 
of  flesh,  and  reduced  back  to  the  entireness 
of  animal  operations,  but  they  are  heightened 
into  spirit,  and  transformed  into  a  new  na- 
ture. And  this  is  a  new  article,  and  now  to 
be  considered. 

St.  Jerome  tells  of  the  custom  of  the  em- 
pire; when  a  tyrant  was  overcome,  they 
used  to  break  the  head  of  his  statues,  and 
upon  the  same  trunk  to  set  the  head  of  the 
conqueror,  and  so  it  passed  wholly  for  the 
new  prince.  So  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  As  soon  as  the  tyrant  sin  is  over- 
come, and  a  new  heart  is  put  into  us,  or  that 
we  serve  under  a  new  head,  instantly  we 
have  a  new  name  given  us,  and  we  are 
esteemed  a  new  creation;  and  not  only 
changed  in  manners,  but  we  have  a  new 
nature  within  us,  even  a  third  part  of  an 
essential  constitution.  This  may  seem 
strange ;  ^nd  indeed  it  is  so :  and  it  is  one 
of  the  great  mysteriousnesses  of  the  gospel. 
Every  man  naturally  consists  of  soul  and 
body ;  but  every  Christian  man  that  belongs 
to  Christ,  hath  more :  for  he  hath  body,  and 
soul,  and  spirit.  My  text  is  plain  for  it : 
•'If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his."    And  by  Spirit  is  not! 


nia  nova  facta  sunt;"  ''all  thingi 
come  new."  And  this  is  called  '' 
of  God,"  when  it  relates  to  the  ] 
and  cause  of  this  production ;  but  t 
that  is  produced,  is  a  spirit^  and  t 
much  in  nature  beyond  a  scul,  as 
beyond  a  body.  This  great  mystery 
not  utter  but  upon  the  greatest  autl 
the  world,  and  from  an  infallible  d 
mean  St  Paul,  who  from  Christ  tai 
church  more  secrets  than  all  the 
college  besides;  "And  the  very 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly  :  and  I  p 
that  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  an 
be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coi 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"*  We  are  n 
tified  wholly,  nor  preserved  in  safety 
besides  our  souls  and  bodies,  our  sp 
be  kept  blameless.  This  distinction 
and  infinitely  above  human  reasc 
"  The  word  of  God  (saith  the  same  i 
"  is  sharper  than  a  two  edged  swore 
ing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  t 
and  the  spirit  :"f  and  that  hath  ta 
to  distinguish  the  principle  of  a  i 
from  the  principle  of  the  old,  the  • 
from  the  natural ;  and  thus  it  is. 

The  Spirit  (as  I  now  discourse  of 
principle  infused  into  us  by  God,  w 
become  his  children,  whereby  we  1 
life  of  grace,  and  understand  the  se 
the  kingdom,  and  have  passions  and 
of  things  beyond  and  contrary  to  our 
appetites,  enabling  us  not  only  to  s 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  body, — not 
justice,  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the 
but  to  such  a  sanctity  as  makes  us 
God :  for  so  sailh  the  Spirit  of  God, ' 
holy,  as  I  am :  be  pure,  be  perfect,  s 
heavenly  Father  is  pure,  as  he  is  pc 


meant  only  the  graces  of  God,  and  his  gifts !  which  because  it  cannot  be  a  perfec 


enabling  us  to  do  holy  things  :  there  is  more 
belongs  to  a  good  man  than  so.  But  as  when 
God  made  man,  he  made  him  after  his  own 
image,  and  breathed  into  him  the  spirit  of 
life,  and  he  was  made  "in  animam  viven- 
tem,"  "into  a  living  soul;"  then  he  was 
made  a  man :  so  in  the  new  creation,  Christ, 
"  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds,"  intends 
to  conform  us  to  his  image,  and  he  hath 
given  us  "the  Spirit  of  adoption,"  by  which 


degrees,  it  must  be  "  in  similitudine  m 
"  in  the  likeness  of  that  nature,"  whi 
hath  given  us  in  the  new  birth,  ihatb 
might  resemble  his  excellency  and  h< 
And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  meanin| 
Peter,  "  According  as  his  divine  powi 
given  unto  us  all  things  that  pertain 
and  godliness,"  (that  is,  to  this  new 
godliness,)  "  through  the  knowledge  < 
that  hath  called   us  to  glory   and 


we  are  made  sons  of  God;  and  by  the  spirit  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceedin 


of  a  new  life  we  are  made  new  creatures, 
capable  of  a  new  state,  entitled  to  another 
manner  of  duration,  enabled  to  do  new  and 
greater  actions  in  order  to  higher  ends ;  we 
nave  new  affections,  new  understandings, 
new  wills :  '^  Vetera  transierunt^  etecce  om- 


and  precious  promises,  that  by  thes 
might  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nati 
so  we  read  it ;  but  it  is  something  mis 
ii  is  not  the  r^j  e*^  fvaicd^,  "  the  Divi 
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ture  ;**  for  God*s  nature  is  indivisible,  and 
incommunicable ;  "  but  it  is  spoken  partici- 
pative," or  "per  analogiam,"  "partakers 
of  a  Divine  nature/'  that  is,  of  this  new  and 
godlike  nature  given  to  every  person  that 
serves  God,  whereby  he  is  sanctified,  and 
made  the  child  of  Grod,  and  framed  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ.     The  Greeks  generally 
call  this  x^i^ftAf  **  a  gracious  gift,"  an  ex- 
traordinary super-addition  to.  nature ;  not  a 
single  gift  in  order  to  single  purposes,  but  a 
universal  principle ;  and  it  remains  upon  all 
good  men  during  their  lives,  and  after  their 
death,  and  is  that  "white  stone"  spoken  of 
in  the  Revelation,  "  and  in  it  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  that 
hath  it  :"*  and  by  this,  Grod's  sheep,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  shall  be  discerned  from 
goats.    If  their  spirits  be  presented  to  God 
pure  and  unblameable,  this  great  x^i^fia, 
this  talent,  which  Grod  hath  given  to  all 
Christians  to  improve  in  the  banks  of  gmce 
and  religion,  if  they  bring  this  to  God  in- 
creased and  grown  up  to  the  fulness  of  the 
measure  of  Christ,  (for  it  is  Christ's  Spirit ; 
and  as  it  is  in  us,  it  is  called  "  the  supply  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,"t)  then  we  shall 
be  acknowledged  for  sons,  and  our  adoption 
shall  pass  into  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the 
portion  of  our  elder  Brother. 

I  need  not  to  apply  this  discourse :  the  very 
mystery  itself  is  in  the  whole  worM  the 
greatest  engagement  of  our  duty  that  is  ima- 
ginable, by  the  way  of  instrument,  and  by 
the  way  of  thankfulness. 


of  doomsday.  In  the  mean  time.  \i  ibe 
fire  be  quenched,  the  fire  of  God's  Spirit, 
God  will  kindle  another  in  his  anger  that 
shall  never  be  quenched:  but  if  we  enter- 
tain God's  spirit  wiih  our  own  purities,  ano 
employ  it  diligently,  and  serve  it  will- 
ingly, (for  God's  Spirit  is  a  loving  Spirit,) 
then  we  shall  really  be  turned  into  spirits. 
Iraeneus  had  a  proverbial  saying,  "  Perfecti 
sunt,  qui  tria  sine  querela  Deo  exhibent ;" 
"They  that  present  three  things  right  to 
God,  they  are  perfect ;" — that  is,  a  chaste 
body,  a  righteous  soul,  a  holy  spirit  And  the 
event  shall  be  this,  which  Maimonides  ex- 
pressed not  amiss, — ^though  he  did  not  at  all 
understand  the  secret  of  this  mystery ;  the 
soul  of  man  in  this  life  is  "in  potentift  ad 
esse  spiritum,"  "  it  is  designed  to  be  a  spirit," 
but  in  the  world  to  come  it  shall  be  actually 
as  very  a  spirit  as  an  angel  is.  AnH  tliis 
state  is  expressed  by  the  apostle  calling  it 
"  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit :"  that  is,  here  it  is 
begun,  and  given  us  as  an  antepast  of  glory, 
and  a  principle  of  grace ;  but  then  we  snail 
have  it  "  in  pleniludine." 


Orbe  alio 


-reKit  idem  spiritus  artus 


QaiM|via  nufna  dedit,  ▼oluit  tibi  magna  rapendi ; 

"  He  that  gives  great  things  to  us,  ought  to 
have  great  acknowledgments:" — and  Se- 
neca said  concerning  wise  men,  "That  he 
that  doth  benefits  to  others,  hides  those  be- 
nefits ;  as  a  man  lays  up  great  treasures  in 
the  earth,  which  he  must  never  see  with  his 
eyes,  unless  a  great  occasion  forces  him  to 
dig  the  graves,  and  produce  that  which  he 
bvied;   but  all  the   while  the  man  was 
hugely  rich,  and  he  had  the  wealth  of  a  great 
idalion."    So  it  is  with  God  and  us:  for 
diis  huge  benefit  of  the  Spirit,  which  God 
gifes  us,  is  for  our  good  deposited  into  our 
louls;  not  made  for  forms  and  ostentation, 
iot  to  be  looked  upon,  or  serve  little  ends ; 
Wt  growing  in  the  secret  of  our  souls,  and 
(Veiling  up  to  a  treasure,  making  us  in 
tltis  world  rich  by  title  and  relation ;  but  it 
>^  be  produced  in  the  great  necessities 
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Here  and  there  it  is  the  same;  but  here  we 
have  the  earnest,  there  the  riches  and  the 
inheritance. 

But  then,  if  this  be  a  new  principle,  and 
be  given  us  in  order  to  the  actions  of  a  holy 
life,  we  must  take  care  that  we  receive  not 
"  the  Spirit  of  God  in  vain,"  but  remembei 
that  it  is  a  new  life :  and  as  no  man  can  pre- 
tend that  a  person  is  alive,  that  doth  not  al- 
ways do  the  works  of  life ;  so  it  is  certain  no 
man  hath  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  he  that  lives 
the  life  of  grace,  and  doth  the  works  of  the 
Spirit,  that  is,  "in  all  holiness,  and  justice, 
and  sobriety." 

*'  Spiritus  qui  accedit  animo,  vel  Dei  est, 
vel  daemonis,"  said  Tertullian :  "  Every  man 
hath  within  him  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the 
spirit  of  the  devil."  The  spirit  of  fornica- 
tion is  an  unclean  devil,  and  extremely  con- 
trary to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  so  is  the 
spirit  of  malice  or  uncharitableness ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  spirit  of  love :  for  as  by 
purities  God's  Spirit  sanctifies  the  body,  so 
by  love  he  purifies  the  soul,  and  makes  the 
soul  grow  into  a  spirit,  into  a  divine  nature. 
But  God  knows  that  even  in  Christian  so- 
cieties, we  see  the  devils  walk  up  and  down 
every  day  and  every  hour;  the  devil  of  un- 
cleanness,  and  the  devil  of  drunkenness  \  thA 
devil  of  malice,  aad  \ke  deV\\  ol  toi^>  ^^ 
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spirit  of  filtny  speaking,  dn(2  the  spirit  of  de- 
traction ;  a  proua  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion :  and  yet  all  cailed  *'  Christian."  It 
is  generally  supposed,  that  unclean  spirits 
vallc  in  the  night,  and  so  it  used  to  be ;  '*  for 
they  that  are  drunk  are  drunk  in  the  night," 
UL\d  the  apostfe.  But  Suidas  tells  of  certain 
'*  empussB' '  that  used  to  appear  at  noon,  at 
such  umes  as  the  Greeks  did  celebrate  the 
funoiais  01*  the  dead;  and  at  this  day  some 
of  tnt*  Russians  fear  the  noon-day  devil, 
which  appeareth  like  a  mourning  widow  to 
teapers  of  hay  and  corn,  and  uses  to  break 
their  arms  and  legs  unless  they  worship  her. 
The  prophet  David  speaketh  of  both  kinds : 
"Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by 
night;"  and,  "i  ruina  et  dsmonio  meri- 
diano,"  "  from  the  devil  at  noon  thou  shalt 
be  free."*  It  were  happy  if  we  were  so : 
but  besides  the  solemn  followers  of  the  works 
of  darkness,  in  the  times  and  proper  seasons 
of  darkness,  there  are  very  many  who  act 
their  scenes  of  darkness  in  the  face  of  the 
sun,  in  open  -defiance  of  God,  and  all  laws, 
and  all  modesty.  There  is  in  such  men  the 
spirit  of  impudence,  as  well  as  of  impiety. 
And  yet  I  might  have  expressed  it  higher; 
for  every  habitual  sin  doth  not  only  put  us 
into  the  power  of  the  devil,  but  turns  us  into 
his  very  nature:  just  as  tne  Holy  Ghost 
transfonhs  us  into  the  image  of  God. 

Here,  therefore,  I  have  a  greater  argument 
to  persuade  you  to  holy  livmg  than  Moses 
had  to  ll\e  sons  of  Israel.  "  Behold,  I  have 
set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and 
cursinij :"  so  said  Moses :  but  I  add,  that  I 
have,  upon  the  stock  of  this  scripture,  set 
before  you  the  good  Spirit  and  the  bad,  God 
and  the  devil :  choose  unto  whose  nature 
you  will  be  likened,  and  into  whose  inherit- 
ance you  will  be  adopted,  and  into  whose 
possession  you  will  enter.  If  you  commit 
sin,  "  you  are  of  your  father  the  devil,"  ye 
are  begot  of  his  principles,  and  follow  his 
pattern,  and  shall  pass  into  his  portion,  when 
ye  are  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will ;  and 
remember  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  go  into 
the  portion  of  evil  and  accursed  spirits,  the 
sad  and  eternal  portion  of  devils.  But  he 
that  hath  the  Spirit  of  God,  doth  acknow- 
ledge God  for  his  Father  and  his  Lord,  he 
despises  the  world,  and  hath  no  violent  ap- 
petites for  secular  pleasures,  and  is  dead  to 
the  desire«  of  this  life,  and  his  hopes  are  spi- 
ritual, and  God  is  his  joy,  and  Christ  is  his 
pattern  and  support,  and  religion  is  his  em- 
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;  ployment,  and  "godliness  is  his  gain :"  and 
this  man  understands  the  things  of  God,  and 
is  ready  to  die  for  Christy  and  fears  nothing 
but  to  sin  against  God ;  and  his  will  is  filled 
with  love,  and  it  springs  out  in  obedieice  to 
God,  and  in  charity  to  his  brother.  And  of 
such  a  man  we  cannot  make  jodgmeot  by 
his  fortune,  or  by  his  acquaintance ;  by  his 
circumstances,  or  by  his  adherences;  for 
they  are  the  appendages  of  a  natural  man: 
but  "  the  spiritual  is  judged  of  no  man ;" 
that  is,  the  rare  excellencies,  that  make  him 
happy,  do  not  yet  make  him  illustrious,  un- 
less we  will  reckon  virtue  to  be  a  great  for- 
tune,  and  holiness  to  be  great  wisdom,  and 
God  to  be  the  best  friend,  and  Christ  the  best 
relative,  and  the  Spirit  the  hugest  advan- 
tage, and  heaven  the  greatest  reward.  He 
that  knows  how  to  value  these  things,  may 
sit  down  and  reckon  the  felicities  of  him 
that  hath  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this :  that 
since  the  Spirit  of  Grod  is  a  new  nature,  and 
a  new  life  put  into  us,  we  are  thereby  taught 
and  enabled  to  serve  God  by  a  constant 
course  of  holy  living,  without  the  frequent 
returns  and  intervening  of  such  artionii 
which  men  are  pleased  to  call  *'  sins  of  in- 
firmity.'? Whosoever  hath  the  Spirit  of 
God,  lives  the  life  of  grace.  The  Spirit  of 
God  rules  in  him,  and  is  strong  according 
to  its  age  and  abode,  and  allows  not  of  those 
often  sins,  which  we  think  unavoidable,  be- 
cause we  call  them  '^  natural  infirmities.'' 

*'  But  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead 
because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit  is  life  because 
of  righteousness."  The  state  of  sin  is  i 
state  of  death.  The  state  of  man  under  the 
law  was  a  state  of  bondage  and  infirmity, 
as  St  Paul  largely  describes  him  in  the 
seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans:  but  he 
that  hath  the  Spirit  is  made  alive,  and  free, 
and  strong,  and  a  conqueror  over  all  the 
powers  and  violences  of  sin.  Such  a  man 
resists  temptations,  falls  not  under  the  assaolt 
ai  sin,  returns  not  to  the  sin  which,  he  last 
repented  of,  acts  no  more  that  error  which 
brought  him  to  shame  and  sorrow :  but  he 
that  falls  under  a  crime,  to  which  he  still  hath 
a  strong  and  vigorous  Inclination,  he  that 
acts  his  sin,  and  then  curses  it,  and  then  ii 
tempted,  and  then  sins  again,  and  then 
weeps  again  and  caUs  himself  miseraUsi 
but  still  the  enchantment  hath  confined  him 
to  that  circle;  this  man  hath  not  the  Spirit: 
"  for  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  if 
liberty ;"  there  is  no  such  bondage,  and  t 
\Telatmiii|^  toM^  \o  \hfi  commands  of  sin. 
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'  But,  because  men  deceive  theinselTes"^itb 
calling  this  bondage  a  pitiable  and  excusa- 
ble infirmity,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  this  question  more  particu- 
lariy,  lest  men,  from  the  state  of  a  pretended 
infirmity,  fidl  into  a  real  death. 

1.  No  great  sin  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  ox 
excusable  upon  that  stock.  But  that  I  may 
be  understood,  we  must  know  that  every  sin 
is,  in  some  sense  or  other,  a  sin  of  infirmity. 
When  a  man  is  in  the  state  of  spiritual 
sickness  or  death,  he  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
firmity ;  for  he  is  a  wounded  man,  a  pri- 
soner, a  slave,  a  sick  man,  weak  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  weak  in  his  reasonings,  impotent 
in  his  passions,  of  childish  resolutions,  great 
inconstancy,  and  his  purposes  untwist  as 
easily  as  the  rude  contexture  of  uncombining 
cables  in  the  violence  of  a  northern  tempest : 
and  he  that  is  thus  in  infirmity  cannot  be  ex- 
cused ;  for  it  is  the  aggravation  of  the  state  of 
his  sin ;  he  is  so  infirm  that  he  is  in  a  state 
unable  to  do  his  duty.  Such  a  man  is  a 
*'  servant  of  sin,'*  a  slave  of  the  devil,  an 
heir  of  corruption,  absolutely  under  com- 
mand :  and  every  man  is  so,  who  resolves 
for  ever  to  avoid  such  a  sin,  and  yet  for  ever 
falls  under  it.  For  what  can  he  be  but  a 
servant  of  sin,  who  fain  would  avoid  it,  but 
cannot  1  that  is,  he  hath  not  the  Spirit  of 
God  within  him;  Christ  dwells  not  in  his 
soul ;  for  "  where  the  Son  is,  there  is  liber- 
ty ;"  and  all  that  are  in  the  Spirit,  are  the 
sons  of  God,  and  servants  of  righteousness, 
and  therefore  freed  from  sin.  But  then  there 
are  also  sins  of  infirmity  which  are  single 
actions,  intervening  seldom,  in  little  in- 
stances unavoidable,  or  through  a  faultless 
ignorance:  such  as  these  are  always  the 
allays  of  the  life  of  the  best  men ;  and  for 
these  Christ  hath  paid,  and  they  are  never 
to  be  accounted  to  good  men,  save  only  to 
make  them  more  if  ary  and  more  humble. 
Now  concerning  these  it  is  that  I  say.  No 
great  sin  is  a  sin  of  excusable  or  unavoid- 
ible  infirmity:  because,  whosoever  hath 
itceived  the  Spirit  of  God,  hath  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  sufficient 
strengths  of  grace,  and  suflicient  advertency 
of  mind,  to  avoid  such  things  as  do  great 
ind  apparent  violence  to  piety  and  religion. 
No  man  can  justly  say,  that  it  is  a  sin  of 
mfirmity  that  he  was  drunk :  for  there  are 
but  three  causes  of  every  sin;  a  fourth 
V  not  imaginable.  1.  If  ignorance  cause 
iti  the  sin  is  as  full  of  excuse  as  the  igno- 
tittee  was  innocent    But  no  Christian  can 


pretend  this  to  drunkenness,  to  murder,  to 
rebellion,  to  uncleanness:  for  what  Chris* 
tian  is  so  uninstructed  but  that  he  knows 
adultery  is  a  sin  ?  2.  Want  of  observation 
is  the  cause  of  many  indiscreet  and  foolish 
actions.  Now  at  this  gap  many  irregulari- 
ties do  enter  and  escape;  because  in  the 
whole  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  of  so 
present  a  spirit,  as  to  consider  and  reflect 
upon  every  word  and  every  thought  But 
it  is,  in  this  case,  in  God's  laws  otherwise 
than  in  man's :  the  great  flies  cannot  pass 
through  without  observation,  little  ones  do ; 
and  a  man  cannot  be  drunk,  and  never  take 
notice  of  it;  or  tempt  his  neighbour's  wife 
before  he  be  aware :  therefore,  the  less  the 
instance  is,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  a  sin 
of  infirmity :  and  yet,  if  it  be  never  so  little, 
if  it  be  observed,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  sin 
of  infirmity.  3.  But,  because  great  crimes 
cannot  pretend  to  pass  undiscemibly,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  must  come  in  at  the  door  of 
malice,  that  is,  of  want  of  grace,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Spirit;  they  destroy  where- 
ver they  come,  and  the  man  dies  if  they 
pass  upon  him. 

It  is  true,  there  is  flesh  and  blood  in  every 
regenerate  man,  but  they  do  not  both  rule : 
the  flesh  is  left  to  tempt,  but  not  to  prevai.. 
And  it  were  a  strange  condition,  if  both  tne 
godly  and  the  ungodly  were  captives  to  sin, 
and  infallibly  should  fall  into  temptation  and 
death,  without  all  difierence,  save  only  that 
the  godly  sins  unwillingly,  and  the  ungodly 
sins  willingly.  But  if  the  same  things  be 
done  by  both,  and  God  in  both  be  disho- 
noured, and  their  duty  prevaricated,  the  pre- 
tended unwillingness  is  the  sign  of  a  greater 
and  a  baser  slavery,  and  of  a  condition  less 
to  be  endured :  for  the  servitude  which  is 
against  me,  is  intolerable :  but  if  I  choose 
the  state  of  a  servant,  I  am  free  in  my  mind. 

-^—  Libertatis  servaveris  umbram, 
Si,  quidquid  jubeare,  velis.    Tot  rebus  iniqoia 
Paruiraus  victi :  venia  est  hsBC  sola  pudoris,  ^ 
Degenerisque  metus,  nil  jam  poiaisse  negari. 

LUCAN. 

Certain  it  is,  that  such  a  person  who  fain 
would,  but  cannot,  choose  but  commit  adul- 
tery or  drunkenness,  is  the  veriest  slave  to 
sin  that  can  be  imagined,  and  not  at  all  freed 
by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  liberty  of  the  sons 
God;  and  there  is  no  other  difference,  but 
that  the  mistaken  good  man  feels  his  slave* 
ry,  and  sees  his  chains  and  his  fetters; 
but  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  he  is,  because 
he  sees  himself  to  be,  a  slave.    No  msviv  *^v 
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.<e  a  servant  of  sin  and  a  servant  of  right- 
eousness at  the  same  time;  but  every  man 
that  hath  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  servant 
of  righteousness  :  and  therefore^  whosoever 
find  great  sins  to  be  unavdidable^  are  in  a 
state  of  death  and  reprobation,  as  to  the 
present,  beoause  they  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly (it  matters  not  much  whether  of  the 
two)  are  servants  of  sin. 

2.  Sins  of  infirmity,  as  they  are  small  in 
their  instance,  so  they  put  on  their  degree  of 
excusableness  only  according  to  the  weak- 
ness or  infirmity  of  the  man's  understanding. 
So  far  as  men  (without  their  own  fault) 
understand  not  their  duty,  or  are  possessed 
with  weakness  of  principles,  or  are  destitute 
and  void  of  discourse,  or  discerning  powers 
and  acts, — so  far,  if  a  sin  creeps  upon  them, 
it  is  as  natural,  and  as  free  from  a  law,  as 
18  the  action  of  a  child ;  but  if  any  thing 
else  be  mingled  with  it,  if  it  proceed  from 
any  other  principle,  it  is  criminal,  and 
not  excused  by  our  infirmity,  because  it 
18  chosen!  and  a  man's  will  hath  no  in- 
firmity, but  when  it  wants  the  grace  of  God, 
or  is  mastered  with  passions  and  sinful 
appetites :  and  that  infirmity  is  the  state  of 
unregeneration. 

3.  The  violence  or  strength  of  a  tempta- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  excuse  an  action,  qt 
to  make  it  accountable  upon  the  stock  of  a 
pitiable  and  innoceDt  infirmity,  if  it  leaves 
the  understanding  still  able  to  judge;  be- 
cause a  temptation  cannot  have  any  proper 
strengths  but  from  ourselves ;  and  because 
we  have  in  us  a  principle  of  baseness  which 
this  temptation  meets,  and  only  persuades 
me  to  act  because  I  love  it.  Joseph  met 
with  a  temptation  as  violent  and  as  strong 
as  any  man  ;  and  it  is  certain  there  are  not 
many  Christians  but  would  fall  under  it,  and 
call  it  a  sin  of  infirmity,  since  they  have 
been  taught  so  to  abuse  themselves,  by  sew- 
ing fig-leaves  before  their  nakedness;  but  be- 
cause Joseph  had  a  strength  of  God  within 
him,  the  strength  of  chastity,  therefore  it 
could  not  at  all  prevail  upon  him.  Some 
men  cannot  by  any  art  of  hell  be  tempted 
to  be  drunk ;  others  can  no  moie  resist  an 
invitation  to  such  a  meeting,  than  ihey  can 
refuse  to  die  if  a  dagger  were  drunk  with 
their  heart-blood,  because  their  evil  habits 
made  them  weak  on  that  part.  And  some 
man  that  is  fortified  against  revenge,  it  may 
be,  will  certainly  fall  under  a  temptation  to 
ODcleanness:  for  every  temptation  is  great 


or  small  according  as  the  man  is;  and  a 
good  WQrd  will  certainly  lead  some  men  to 
an  action  of  folly,  while  another  will  not 
think  ten  thousand  pounds  a  considerable 
argument  to  make  him  tell  one  single  lie 
against  his  duty  or  his  conscience. 

4.  No  habitual  sin,  that  is^  no  sin  that 
returns  constantly  or  frequently:  that  is 
repented  of  and  committed  again,  and  still 
repented  of,  and  then  again  committed ;  no 
such  sin  is  excusable  with  a  pretence  of 
infirmity :  because  that  sin  is  certainly  noted, 
and  certainly  condemned,  and  therefore  re- 
turns, not  because  of  the  weakness  of  nature, 
but  the  weakness  of  grace :  the  principle  of 
this  is  an  evil  spirit,  an  habitual  aversation 
from  God,  a  dominion  and  empire  of  sin. 
And,  as  no  man,  for  his  inclinations  and 
aptne^  to  the  ^ins  of  the  flesh,  is  to  be  call- 
ed carnal,  if  he  corrects  his  inclinations,  and^ 
turns  them  into  virtues:  so  no  man  can  be 
called  spiritual  for  his  good  wishes  and  apt 
inclinations  to  goodness,  if  these  inclina- 
tions pass  not  into  acts,  and  these  acts  into 
habits  and  holy  customs,  and  walkings  and 
conversation  with  God.  But  as  natural  con- 
cupiscence  corrected  becomes  the  matter  of 
virtue,  so  these  good  inclinations  and  con- 
demnings  of  our  sin,  if  they  be  ineflective 
and  end  in  sinful  actions,  are  the  perfect 
signs  of  a  reprobate  and  unregenerated  state. 

The  sum  is  this :  an  animal  man,  a  man 
under  the  law,  a  carnal  man,  (for  as  to  this 
they  are  all  one,)  is  sold  under  sin,  he  is% 
servant  of  corruption,  he  falls  frequendy 
into  the  same  sin  to  which  he  is  templed, 
he  commends  the  law,  he  consents  to  it  that 
it  is  good,  he  does  not  commend  sin,  he 
does  some  little  things  against  it ;  but  they 
are  weak  and  imperfect,  his  lust  is  stronger, 
his  passions  violent  and  unmortified,  his 
habits  vicious,  his  customs  sinful,  and  he 
lives  in  the  regions  of  sin,  and  dies  and 
enters  into  its  portion.  But  a  spiritual  roan, 
a  man  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  is 
born  anew  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  regenerate 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  led  by  the 
Spirit,  he  lives  in  the  Spirit,  he  does  the 
works  of  God  cheerfully,  habitually,  vigor- 
ously; and  although  he  sometimes  slips, 
yet  it  is  but  seldom,  it  is  in  small  instances; 
his  life  is  such,  as  he  cannot  pretend  to  be 
justified  by  works  and  merit,  but  by  mer- 
cy and  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  yet  he 
never  sins  great  sins :  if  he  does,  he  is  for 
that  present  fallen  from  God's  favour:  and 
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though  possibly  he  may  recover^  (and  the 
smaller  or  seldomer  the  sin  is^  the  sooner 
may  be  his  restitution,)  yet,  for  the  present, 
(I  say,)  he  is  out  of  God's  favour.    But  he 
Uiai  remains  in  the  grace  of  God,  sins  not 
by  any  deliberate,  consultire,  knowing  act : 
he  is  incident  to  such  a  surprise  as  may  con- 
sist with  the  weakness  and  judgment  of  a 
good  man ;  but  whatsoever  is,  or  must  be 
considered,  if  it  cannot  pass  without  con- 
sideration, it  cannot  pass  without  sin,  and 
therefore  cannot  enter  upon  hijn  while  he 
remains  in  that  state.    For  *'  he  that  is  in 
Christ,  in  him  the  body  is  dead  by  reason  of 
sin."    And  the  gospel  did  not  differ  from 
the  law,  but  that  the  gospel  gives  grace  and 
strength  to  do  whatsoever  it  commands; 
which  the  law  did  not:  and  the  greatness 
of  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  such  an 
aigument  to  them  that  consider  it,  that  it 
must  needs  be  of  force  sufficient  to  per- 
suade a  man  to  use  all  his  faculties  and 
all  his  strength,  that  he  may  obtain  it.    God 
exacted  all  upon    this  stock;  God  knew 
this  could  do  every  thing :  "  Nihil  non  in 
Hoc   praesumpsit   Deus,''  said   one.     This 
will  make  a  satyr  chaste,  and  Silenus  to 
be  sober,  and  Dives  to  be  charitable,  and 
Simon  Magus  himself  to  despise  reputation, 
and  Saul  to  turn  from  a  persecutor  to  an 
apostle.    For  since  God  hath  given  us  rea- 
son to  choose,  and  a  promise  to  exchange 
for  our  temperance,  and  faith,  and  charity, 
and  justice;  for  these,  (I  say,)  happiness, 
exceeding  great  happiness,  that  we  shall  be 
kings,  that  we  shall  reign  with  God,  with 
Christ,  with  ail  the  holy  angels  for  ever,  in 
felicity  so  great,  that  we  have  not  now 
capacities  to  understand  it,  our  heart  is  not 
big  enough  to  think  it;  there  cannot  in  the 
world  be  a  greater  inducement  to  engage  us, 
a  greater  argument  to  oblige  us  to  .'o  our 
duty.    Grod  hath  not  in  heaven  a  bigger 
irgument;  it  is  not  possible  any  thing  in 
^  world  should  be  bigger ;  which  because 
^  Spirit  of  God  hath  revealed  to  us,  if  by 
this  sunength  of  his  we  walk  in  his  ways, 
md^  ingraAed  into  his  stock,  and  briiig 
feth  his  fruits,  *'  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit," — 
then  "  we  are  in  Christ,"  and  **  Christ  in 
08," — ^then  we  walk  in   the  Spirit, — and 
''the  Spirit  dwells  in  us," — and  our  portion 
Aall  be  there,  where  "  Christ  by  the  Spirit 
tuketh  intercession  for  us," — that  is,  at  the 
right  hand  of  his  Father,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 
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PART  I. 

/  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  th€ 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  ujnm  the  children  unto  thB 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me  : 

And  showing  ihercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that 
love  me,  and  keep  mv  commandments, — Ezod. 
XX.  5,  6. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  commonwealth 
should  give  pensions  to  orators,  to  dissuade 
men  from  running  into  houses  infected  with 
the  plague,  or  to  entreat  them  to  be  out  of 
love  with  violent  torments,  or  to  create  in 
men  evil  opinions  concerning  famine  or 
painful  deaths  :  every  man  hath  a  sufficient 
stock  of  self-love,  upon  the  strength  of 
which  he  hath  entertained  principles  strong 
enough  to  secure  himself  against  voluntary 
mischiefs,  and  from  running  into  states  of 
deaths  and  violence.  A  man  would  think 
that  this  I  have  now  said  were  in  all  cases 
certainly  true ;  and  I  would  to  God  it  were : 
for  that  which  is  the  greatest  evil,  that 
which  makes  all  evils,  that  which  turns 
good  into  evil,  and  every  natural  evil  into 
a  greater  sorrow,  and  makes  that  sorrow 
lasting  and  perpetual;  that  which  sharp- 
ens the  edge  of  swords,  and  makes  agues 
to  be  fevers,  and  fevers  to  turn  into 
plagues ;  that  which  puts  stings  into  every 
fly,  and  uneasiness  to  every  trifling  acci- 
dent,  and  stings  every  whip  with  scor- 
pions,— you  know  I  must  needs  mean  sin  : 
that  evil  men  suffer  patiently,  and  choose 
willingly,  and  run  after  it  greedily,  and  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  divorced  from  it : 
and  therefore,  God  hath  hired  servants  to 
fight  against  this  evil;  he  hath  set  angels 
with  fiery  swords  to  drive  us  from  it,  he 
hath  employed  advocates  to  plead  against 
it,  he  hath  made  laws  and  decrees  against 
it,  he  hath  despatched  prophets  to  warn  us 
of  it,  and  hath  established  an  order  of  men, 
men  of  his  own  family,  and  who  are  fed  at 
his  own  charges,— I  mean  the  whole  order 
of  the  clergy,  whose  office  is  like  watch- 
men, to  give  an  alarm  at  every  approach  ot 
sin,  with  as  much  affrightment  as  if  an 
enemy  were  near,  or  the  sea  broke  in  upon 
the  flat  country ;  and  all  this  only  to  per- 
suade men  not  to  be  extremely  miserable, 
for  nothing,  for  vanity,  for  a  trouble,  for  a 
disease:  for  some  sins  naturally  are  dis- 
eases, and  all  others  are  natviT^  TLQ\\ivci^^ 
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more  privations  or  imperfections,  contrary 
to  goodness,  to  felicity,  to  God  himself. 
And  yet  God  hath  hedged  sin  round  about 
with  thorns,  and  sin  of  itself  too  brings 
thorns ;  and  it  abuses  a  man  in  all  his  capa- 
cities, and  it  places  poison  in  all  those  seats 
and  receptions,  where  he  could  possibly 
entertain  happiness:  for  if  sin  pretend  to 
please  the  sense,  it  doth  first  abuse  it  shame- 
fully, and  then  humours  it:  it  can  only 
feed  an  imposthume ;  no  natural,  reasona- 
ble, and  perfective  appetite :  and  besides  its 
own  essential  appendages  and  properties^ 
things  are  so  ordered,  that  a  fire  is  kindled 
round  about  us,  and  every  thing  within  us, 
above,  below  us,  and  on  every  side  of  us, 
is  an  argument  against,  and  an  enemy  to 
sin;  and,  for  its  single  pretence,  that  it 
comes  to  please  one  of  the  senses,  one  of 
those  faculties  which  are  in  us,  the  same 
they  are  in  a  cow,  it  hath  an  evil  so  commu- 
nicative, that  it  doth  not  only  work  like  poi- 
son, to  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  but 
it  is  a  sickness  like  the  plague,  it  infects  all 
our  houses,  and  corrupts  the  air  and  the 
very  breath  of  heaven :  for  it  moves  God 
first  to  jealousy,  and  that  takes  off  his 
friendship  and  kindness  towards  us;  and 
then  to  anger,  and  that  makes  him  a  re- 
solved enemy  ;  and  it  brings  evil,  not  only 
upon  ourselves,  but  upon  all  our  relatives, 
upon  ourselves  and  our  children,  even  the 
children  of  our  nephews,  "ad  natos  nato- 
runi,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis,"*  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  And  therefore, 
if  a  man  should  despise  the  eye  or  sword  of 
man,  if  he  sins,  he  is  to  contest  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  provoked  God :  if  he  doth  not 
regard  himself,  let  him  pity  his  pretty 
children :  if  he  be  angry,  and  hates  all  that 
he  s^s,  and  is  not  solicitous  for  his  child- 
ren, yet  let  him  pity  the  generations  which 
are  yet  unborn ;  let  him  not  bring  a  curse 
upon  his  whole  family,  and  suffer  his  name 
to  rot  in  curses  and  dishonours ;  let  not  his 
memory  remain  polluted  with  an  eternal 
stain.  If  all  this  will  not  deter  a  man  from 
sin,  there  is  no  instrument  lef^  for  that 
man's  virtue,  no  hopes  of  his  felicity,  no 
recovery  of  his  sorrows  and  sicknesses;  but 
he  must  sink  under  the  strokes  of  a  jealous 
God  into  the  dishonour  of  eternal  ages,  and 
the  groanings  of  a  nevej-ceasing  sorrow. 

"God  is  a  jealous  God"— That  is  the  first 
and  great  stroke  he  strikes  againat  sin ;  he 
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j  speaks  after  the  manner  of  men ;  and,  in  so 
speaking,  we  know  that  he  is  jealous,— is 
suspicious, — he  is  inqaisitive,— he  is  impla- 

I  cable.    1.  God  is  pleased  to  represent  him- 

I  self  a  person  very  "  suspicious,"  both  m 
respect  of  persons  and  things.  For  our 
persons  we  give  him  cause  enough :  for  we 
are  sinners  from  our  mother's  womb;  we 
make  solemn  vows,  and  break  them  m- 
stantly ;  we  cry  for  pardon,  and  still  renew 
the  sin ;  we  desire  God  to  try  us  once  more, 
and  we  provoke  him  ten  times  further;  we 
use  the  means  of  grace  to  cure  us,  and  we 
turn  them  into  vices  and  oppoittinities  d 
sin ;  we  curse  our  sins,  and  yet  long  kn 
them  extremely;  we  renounce  them  pub- 
licly, and  yet  send  for  them  in  private,  and 
show  them  kindness;  we  leave  little  ofi 
fences,  but  our  faith  and  our  charity  are 
not  strong  enough  to  master  great  ones ;  and 
sometimes  we  are  shamed  out  of  great  ones, 
but  yet  entertain  little  ones;  or  if  we  dis- 
claim both  yet  we  love  to  remember  them, 
and  delight  in  their  past  actions,  and  bring 
them  home  to  us,  at  least  by  fiiction  of 
imagination,  and  we  tove  to  be  betrayed  into 
them;  we  would  fain  Lave  things- so  o^ 
dered  by  chance  or  power,  tliat  it  may  seem 
necessary  to  sin,  or  that  it  may  become  ex- 
cusable, and  dressed  fitly  for  our  own  circum- 
stances; and  for  ever  we  long  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  F.gypt,  the  garlic  and  the 
onions :  and  we  do  so  little  esteem  manna, 
the  food  of  angels,  we  so  loathe  the  bread  of 
heaven,  tnat  any  temptation  will  make  us 
return  to  our  fetters  and  our  bondage.  And 
if  we  do  not  tempt  ourselves,  yet  we  do  not 
resist  a  temptation;  or  if  we  pray  against  it, 
we  desire  not  be  heard ;  and  if  we  be  as- 
sisted, yet  we  will  not  work  together  with 
those  assistances ;  so  that  unless  we  be 
forced,  nothing  will  be  done.  We  are  so  will- 
ing to  perish,  and  so  unwilling  to  be  saved, 
that  we  minister  to  God  reason  enough  to 
suspect  us,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  God  is  jealous  of  us.  We  keep  comr 
pany  with  harlots  and  polluted  persons;  we 
are  kind  to  all  God's  enemies,  and  love  that 
which  he  hates;  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
but  that  we  should  be  suspected?  ly^t  us 
make  our  best  of  it,  and  see  if  we  can  re- 
cover the  good  opinion  of  God  ;  for  as  yet 
we  are  but  as  suspected  persons.  2.  And 
therefore  God  is  "inquisitive;"  he  looks 
for  that  which  he  fain  would  never  find; 
God  sets  spies  upon  us;  he  looks  upon  ns 

I  himself  through  the  curtains  of  a  cloud,  aad 
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he  sends  angels  to  espy  us  in  all  our  ways, 
ind  permits  the  devil  to  winnow  us  and  to 
accuse  us^  and  erects  a  tribunal  and  wit- 
nesses in  our  own  consciences,  and  he  cannot 
want    information    concerning   our  small- 
est irregularities.    Sometimes  the  devil  ac- 
cuses ;  but  he  sometimes  accuses  us  falsely, 
either   maliciously  or  ignorantly,  and  we 
stand   upright  in  that  particular  by  inno- 
cence;   and  sometimes  by  penitence;  and 
all  this  while  our  conscience  is  our  friend- 
Sometimes  our  conscience  does  accuse  us 
onto  Grod ;  and  then  we  stand  conyicted  by 
our  own  judgment.    Sometimes,  if  our  con- 
science acquit  us,  yet  we  are  not  thereby 
justified ;  for,  as  Moses  accused  the  Jews, 
so  do  Christ  and  his  apostles  accuse  us,  not 
in  their  persons,  but  by  their  works  and  by 
their  words,  by  the  thing  itself,  by  confront- 
ing the  laws  of  Christ  and  our  practices. 
Sometimes  the  angels,  who  are  the    ob- 
servers of  all  our  works,  carry  up  sad  tidings 
to  the  court  of  heaven  against  us.    Thus  two 
angels  were  the  informers  agaimt  Sodom ; 
but  yet  these  were  the  last ;  for  before  that 
time  the  cry  of  their  iniquity  had  sounded 
loud  and  sadly  in  heaven.    And  all  this  is 
the  direct  and  proper  effect  of  his  jealousy, 
which  sets  spies  upon  all  the  actions,  and 
watches  the  circumstances,  and  tells  the 
steps,  and  attends  the  business,  the  recrea- 
tions, the  publications,  and  retirements,  of 
every  man,  and  will  not  suffer  a  thought  to 
wander,  but  be  uses  means  to  correct  its 
error,  and  to  reduce  it  to  himself.    For  he 
that  created  us,  and  daily  feeds  us,  he  that 
entreats   us  ta  be  happy  with  an  impor- 
tunity so  passionate  as  if  not  we,  but  him- 
self were  to   receive  the  favour;  he  that 
would  part  with  his  only  Son  from  his  bo- 
som and  the  embraces  of  eternity,  and  give 
him  over  to  a  shameful  and  cursed  death 
for  us,  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  love  us 
with  a  great  love,  and  to  own  us  with  an 
entire  title,  and  therefore,  that  he  would  fain 
secure  us  to  himself  with  an  undivided  pas- 
lion.    And  it  cannot  but  be  infinitely  rea- 
•ooable ;  for  to  whom  else  should  any  of  us 
belong  but  to  God  ?"    Did  the  world  create 
08?  or  did  lust  ever  do  us  any  good?    Did 
Satan  ever  suffer  one  stripe  for  our  advan- 
t^e  ?   Does  not  he  study  all  the  ways  to  ruin 
Qsl  Do  the  sun  or  the  stars  preserve  us  alive? 
or  do  we  get  understanding  from  the  angels  ? 
Did  ever  any  joint  of  our  body  knit,  or  our 
beart  ever  keep  one  true  minute  of  a  pulse, 
without  God?    Had  we  not  been  either 
Aolhiog^  or  worse^  that  is,  infinitely,  etenially 


miserable,  but  that  God  made  us  capable, 
and  then  pursued  us  with  arts  and  devices 
of  great  mercy  to  force  us  to  be  happy? 
Great  reason  therefore  there  is,  that  G^ 
should  be  jealous  lest  we  take  any  of  our 
duty  from  him,  who  hath  so  strangely  de- 
served it  aU,  and  give  it  to  a  creature,  or  to 
our  enemy,  who  cannot  be  capable  of  any. 
But,  however,  it  will  concern  us  with  much 
caution  to  observe  our  own  ways,  since  "  we 
are  made  a  spectacle  to  God,  to  angels,  and 
to  men."  God  hath  set  so  many  spies  upon 
us,  the  blessed  angels  and  the  accursed 
devils,  good  men  and  bad  men,  the  eye  of 
heaven,  and  eye  of  that  eye,  God  himself, — 
all  watching  lest  we  rob  Grod  of  his  honour, 
and  ourselves  of  our  hopes.  For  by  this 
prime  intention  he  hath  chosen  so  to  get  his 
own  glory,  as  may  best  consist  with  our 
felicity  ;  his  great  design  is  to  be  glorified  in 
our  being  saved.  3.  God's  jealousy  hath  a 
sadder  effect  than  all  this.  For  aU  this  is 
for  mercy ;  but  if  we  provoke  this  jealousy, 
if  he  finds  us  in  our  spiritual  whoredoms, 
he  is  implacable,  that  is,  he  is  angry  with 
us  to  eternity,  unless  we  return  in  time ;  and 
if  we  do,  it  may  be,  he  will  not  be  appeased 
in  all  instances;  and  when  he  forgives  us, 
he  will  make  some  reserves  of  his  wrath; 
he  will  punish  our  persons  or  oui*  estate,  he 
will  chastise  us  at  home  or  abroad,  in  our 
bodies  or  in  our  children  ;  for  he  will, visit 
our  sins  upon  our  children  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  if  they  be  made  miserable  for 
our  sins,  they  are  unhappy  in  such  parents ; 
but  we  bear  the  curse  and  the  anger  of  God, 
even  while  they  bear  his  rod.  "  God  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.'' 
This  is  the  second  great  stroke  he  strikes 
against  sin,  and  is  now  to  be  considered. 

That  God  doth  so  is  certain,  because  he 
saith  he  doth ;  and  that  this  is  just  in  him  so 
to  do,  is  also  as  certain  therefore,  because 
he  doth  it.  For  as  his  laws  are  our  mea- 
sures, so  his  actions  and  his  own  will  are  his 
own  measures.  He  that  hath  right  over  all 
things  and  all  persons,  cannot  do  wrong  to 
any  thing.  He  that  is  essentiaLy  just,  (and 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  justice,  or 
justice  itself  could  not  be  good,  if  it  did  not 
derive  from  him,)  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
be  unjust  But  since  God  is  pleased  to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  it  may  well 
consist  with  our  duty  to  inquire  into  those 
manners  of  consideration,  whereby  we  maf 
understand  the  equity  of  God  in  this  pro 
ceeding,  and  to  be  instructed  also  in  our  own 
danger  if  we  peiseYete  in  wn. 
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1.  No  man  is  made  a  sinner  by  the  fault 
of  another  man  without  his  own  consent : 
for  to  every  one  God  gives  his  choice,  and 
sets  life  and  death  before  every  of  the 
sons  of  Adam ;  and  therefore,  this  death  is 
not  a  consequent  to  any  sin  but  our  own. 
In  this  sense  it  is  true,  that  if  "  the  fathers 
eat  sour  grapes,  the  children's  teeth  shall 
not  be  set  on  edge ;"  and  therefore  the  sin 
of  Adam,  which  was  derived  to  all  the 
world,  did  not  bring  the  world  to  any  other 
death  but  temporal,  by  the  intermedial  stages 
of  sickness  and  temporal  infelicities.  And 
it  is  not  said  that  ''5m  passed  upon  all  men," 
but  "death;"  and  that  also  no  otherwise  but 
ft  9  ftartif  fjiM^Qv,  '*  inasmuch  as  all  men 
have  sinned;"  as  they  have  followed  the 
steps  of  their  father,  so  they  are  partakers  of 

-  his  death.  And  therefore,  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  death  brought  in  by  sin  was 
nothing  superinduced  to  man;  man  only 
was  reduced  to  his  own  natura.  condition, 
from  which  before  Adam's  fall  he  stood  ex- 
empted by  supernatural  favour :  and  there- 
fore, although  the  taking  away  that  extraor- 
dinary grace  or  privilege  was  a  punishment ; 
yet  the  suffering  the  natural  death  was  di- 
rectly none,  but  a  condition  of  his  creation, 
natural,  and  therefore  not  primarily  evil; 
but,  if  net  good,  yet  at  least  indifferent.  And 
the  truth  and  purpose  of  this  observation 
will  extend  itself,  if  we  observe,  that  before 
any  man  died,  Christ  was  promised,  by 
whom  death  was  to  lose  its  sting,  by  whom 
death  did  cease  to  be  an  evil,  and  was,  or 
might  be,  if  we  do  belong  to  Chris:^.  a  state 
of  advantage.  So  that  we,  by  occasion  of 
Adam's  sin,  being  returned  to  our  natural 
certainty  of  dying,  do  still,  even  in  this  very 
particular,  stand  between  the  blessing  and 
the  cursing.  If  we  follow  Christ,  death  is 
our  friend ;  if  we  imitate  the  prevarication 
of  Adam,  then  death  becomes  an  evil ;  the 
condition  of  our  nature  becomes  the  punish- 
ment of  our  own  sin,  not  of  Adam's.  For 
although  his  sin  brought  death  in,  yet  it 
IS  only  our  sin  that  makes  death  to  be 
evil.  And  I  desire  this  to  be  observed,  be- 
cause it  is  of  great  use  in  vindicating  the 
Divine  justice  in  the  matter  of  this  question. 
The  material  part  of  the  evil  came  from  our 
father  upon  us :  but  the  formality  of  it,  the 
9tmg  and  the  curse,  is  only  by  ourselves. 

2.  For  the  fault  of  others  many  may  be- 
come miserable,  even  all  or  any  of  those 
whose  relation  is  such  to  the  sinner,  that  he 
in    any   sense  may,  by  such  inflictions, 

be  punished,  execrable^  or  oppressed.    In- 


deed it  were  strange,  if,  when  a  plague  wem 
in  Ethiopia,  the  Athenians  should  be  in- 
fected; or  if  the  house  of  Pericles  were 
visited,  Thucydides  should  die  for  it.    For 
although  there  are  some  evils  which  (as 
Plutarch  saitb)  are  "  ansis  et  propagationilms 
praedita,  incredibili  celeritate  in  longinquum 
penetrautia,"    such   which    can   dart  erfl 
influence,  as   porcupines  do   their  quills; 
yet  as  at  so  great  distances  the  knowledge  of 
any  confederate  events  must  needs  be  un- 
certain, so  it  is  also  useless,  because  wa 
neither  can   join  their  causes,   nor  their 
circumstances,  nor  their  accidents,  into  any 
neighbourhood  of  conjunction.    Relations 
are  seldom  noted  at  such  distances ;  and  'li 
they  were,  it  is  certain  so  many  accidenti 
will  intervene,  that  will  outweigh  the  eflScacy 
of  such  relations,  that  by  any  so  far  distant 
events  we  cannot  be  instructed  in  any  duty, 
nor  understand  ourselves  reproved  for  any 
fault    But  when  the  relation  is  nearer, and 
joined  under  such  a  head  and  common 
cause,  that  the  influence  is  perceived,  and 
the  parts  of  it  do  usually  communicate  m 
benefit,  notice,  or  infelicity, — especially  if 
they  relate  to  each  other  as  superior  and 
inferior, — then  it  is  certain  the  sin  is  in- 
fectious ;  I  mean,  not  only  in  example,  bat 
also  in  punishment 

And  of  this  I  shall  show,  1.  In  what  in- 
stances usually  it  is  so.  [^2.  For  what  reasons 
it  is  so,  and  justly  so.  3.  In  what  degree, 
and  in  what  cases,  it  is  so.  4.  What  re- 
medies there  are  for  this  eviL 

1 .  It  is  so  in  kingdoms,  in  churches,  in 
families,  in  political,  artificial,  and  even  in 
accidental  societies. 

When  David  numbered  the  people,  God 
was  angry  with  him ;  but  he  punished  the 
people  for  the  crime ;  seventy  thousand  men 
died  of  the  plague.  And  when  God  gave 
to  David  the  choice  of  three  plagues,  he 
chose  that  of  the  pestilence,  in  which  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  and  such  which  have 
the  least  society  with  the  acts  and  crimes 
of  kings,  are  most  commonly  devoured; 
whilst  the  powerful  and  sinning  persons,  by 
arts  of  physic,  and  flight,  by  provisions  of 
nature,  and  accidents,  are  more  commonly 
secured.  But  the  story  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
hath  furnished  us  with  an  example  fitted 
with  all  the  stranger  circumstances  in  this 
question.  Joshua  had  sworn  to  the  Gibe- 
onites,  who  had  craftily  secured  their  liveii 
by  exchanging  it  for  their  liberties :  almost 
five  hundred  years  after,  Saul,  in  zeal  to  the 
men  of  Israel  and  Judah,8lew  many  of  themi 
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After  this  Sail  dies,  and  no  question  was 
made  ofMt:  but,  iii  the  days  of  David^  there 
WIS  a  famine  in  the  land  three  years  to- 
ller; and  Grod,  being  inquired  of,  said,  it 
wss  because  of  Saul's  killing  the  Gibeon- 
ites.*  What  had  the  people  to  do  with  their 
idng's  fault?  Or,  at  least,  the  people  of 
DaTid  with  the  fault  of  Saul  ?  That  we  shall 
Bee  anon.  But  see  the  way  that  was  ap- 
pointed to  expiate  the  crime  and  the  calamity. 
David  took  seven  of  Saul's  sons,  and 
hung  them  up  against  the  sun ;  and  after 
(hat,  God  was  entreated  for  the  land.  The 
Kory  observes  one  circumstance  more ;  that, 
iot  the  kindness  of  Jonathan,  David  spared 
Mephibosheth.  Now*  this  story  doth  not 
only  instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families 
too.  The  father's  fault  is  punished  upon  the 
sons  of  the  family,  and  the  king's  fault  upon 
the  people  of  his  land ;  even  after  the  death 
cf  the  king,  after  the  death  of  the  father. 
Thus  Grod  visited  the  sin  of  Ahab  partly 
opon  himself,  partly  upon  his  sons :  *'  I  will 
not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days,  but  in  his  son's 
days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house."t 
Thus  did  God  slay  the  child  of  Bathsheba 
for  the  sin  of  his  father  David  :  and  the 
whole  family  of  Eli,  all  his  kindred  of  the 
nearer  lines,  were  thrust  from  the  priesthood, 
and  a  curse  made  to  descend  upon  his 
children  for  many  ages,  *'  that  all  the  males 
should  die  young,  and  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth."  The  boldness  and  impiety  of  Cham 
made  his  posterity  to  be  accursed,  and 
brought  slavery  into  the  world.  Because 
Amalek  fought  with  the  sons  of  Israel  at 
Rephidim,  God  took  up  a  quarrel  against 
the  nation  for  ever.  And,  above  all  exam- 
ples, is  that  of  the  Jews,  who  put  to  death 
the  Lord  of  Ufe,  and  made  their  nation  to  be 
as  anathema  for  ever,  until  the  day  of  resti- 
.  lotion :  *'  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon 
our  coildren."  If  we  shed  innocent  blood, 
if  we  provoke  God  to  wrath,  if  we  oppress 
the  poor,  if  we  "  crucify  the  Lord  of  life 
igaiii,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,"  the 
wnth  of  God  will  be  upon  us  and  upon  our 
chUdren,  to  make  us  a  cursed  family ;  and 
ve  are  the  sinners,  to  be  the  stock  and  ori- 
final  of  the  curse ;  the  -pedigree  of  the  misery 
dall  derive  from  us. 

This  last  instance  went  farther  than  the 
olher  of  families  and  kingdoms.  For  not 
only  the  single  families  of  the  Jews  were 
made  miserable  for  their  fathers'  murdering 
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the  Lord  of  life,  nor  also  was  the  nation  alone 
extinguished  for  the  sins  of  their  rulers,  but 
the  religion  was  removed ;  it  ceased  to  be 
God's  people ;  the  synagogue  was  rejected, 
and  her  veil  rent,  and  her  privacies  dis- 
mantled; and  the  gentiles  were  made  to  be 
God's  people,  when  the  Jews'  e:iclosure 
was  disparked.  I  need  not  further  to  mstance 
this  proposition  in  the  case  of  national 
churches ;  though  it  is  a  sad  calamity  that 
is  fallen  upon  all  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  seven 
epistles  by  St  John;  and  almost  all  the 
churches  of  Africa,  where  Christ  was  wor- 
shipped, and  now  Mahomet  is  thrust  in  sub- 
stitution, and  the  people  are  servants,  and 
the  religion  is  extinguished;  or,  where  it 
remains,  it  shines  like  the  moon  in  an  eclipse, 
or  like  the  least  spark  of  the  Pleiades,  seen 
but  seldom,  and  that  rather  shining  like  a 
glow-worm  than  a  taper  enkindled  with  a 
beam  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  I  shall 
add  no  more  instances  to  verify  the  truth  of 
this,  save  only  I  shall  observe  to  you,  that 
even  there  is  danger  in  beiog  in  evil  com 
pany,  in  suspected  places,  in  the  civil  so- 
cieties and  fellowship  of  wicked  men. 

Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarn  arcann,  sub  isdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum.    Saepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus,  incesto  addidit  integrum. 

HoR.  Od.  3.  8 

And  it  happened  to  the  mariners  who 
carried  Jonah,  to  be  in  danger  with  a  horrid 
storm,  because  Jonah  was  there,  who  had 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  Many  times  the 
sin  of  one  man  is  punished  by  the  falling 
of  a  house  or  a  wall  upon  him,  and  then  all 
the  family  are  like  to  be  crushed  with  the 
same  ruin :  so  dangerous,  so  pestilential,  so 
infectious  a  thing  is  sin,  that  it  scatters  the 
poison  of  its  breath  to  all  the  neighbourhood, 
and  makes  that  the  man  ought  to  be  avoided 
like  a  person  infected  with  a  plague. 

Next  I  am  to  consider,  why  this  is  so,  and 
why  it  is  justly  so.  To  this  I  answer,  1. 
Between  kings  and  their  people,  parents 
and  their  children,  there  is  so  great  a  neces- 
situde,  propriety,  and  intercourse  of  nature, 
dominion,  right,  and  possession, — that  they 
are  by  God  and  the  laws  of  nations  reckoned 
as  their  goods  and  their  blessings.  '^  The 
honour  of  a  king  is  in  the  multitude  of  his 
people; — and.  Children  are  a  gift  that 
Cometh  of  the  Lord, — and,  Happy  is  that 
man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  o^  \!ti«isi\ — 
and,  Ia),  thus  shall  the  Ynau  \^  \Ae&afi^  ^^ 
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feareth  the  Lord;  his  wife  shall  like  the 
fruiiful  vine  by  the  walls  of  his  hoase,  his 
children  like  olive-branches  roand  about  his 
table." — ^Now  if  children  be  a  blessings  then 
to  take  them  away  in  anger  is  a  curse :  and 
if  the  loss  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  burning 
of  houses,  the  blasting  of  fields,  be  a  curse ; 
how  much  greater  is  it  to  lose  our  children, 
and  to  see  Crod  slay  them  before  our  eyes, 
in  hatred  to  our  persons,  and  detestation  and 
loathing  of  our  baseness !  When  Job's  mes- 
sengers told  him  the  sad  stories  of  fire  from 
heaven,  the  burning  his  sheep,  and  that  the 
Sabeans  had  driven  his  oxen  away,  and  the 
Chaldeans  had  stolen  his  camels;  these 
were  sad  arrests  to  his  troubled  spirit :  but 
it  was  reserved  as  the  last  blow  of  that  sad 
execution,  that  the  ruins  of  a  house  had 
crushed  his  sons  and  daughters  to  their 
graves.  Sons  and  daughters  are  greater 
blessings  than  sheep  and  oxen :  they  are 
not  servants  of  profit,  as  sheep  are,  but  they 
secure  greater  ends  of  blessing ;  they  pre- 
serve your  names;  they  are  so  many  titles 
of  provision  and  providence;  every  new 
child  is  a  new  title  of  God's  care  of  that 
family :  they  serve  the  ends  of  honour,  of 
commonwealth  and  kingdoms;  they  are 
images  of  our  souls,  and  images  of  God, 
and  therefore  are  great  blessings;  and,  by 
consequence,  they  are  great  riches,  though 
they  are  not  to  be  sold  for  money:  and 
surely  he  that  hath  a  cabinet  of  invaluable 
jewels,  will  think  himself  rich,  though  he 
never  sells  them.  ''  Does  God  take  care 
for  oxen?"  said  our  blessed  Saviour :  much 
more  for  you:  yea,  ail  and  every  one  of 
yo'ur  children  are  of  more  value  than 
many  oxen.  When  therefore  God,  for  your 
sins,  strikes  them  with  crookedness,  with 
deformity,  with  foolishness,  with  imperti- 
nent and  caitiff  spirits,  with  hasty  or  sudden 
deaths;  it  is  a  greater  curse  to  you  than  to  lose 
whole  herds  of  cattle,  of  which,  it  is  certain, 
most  men  would  be  very  sensible.  They 
are  our  goods;  they  are  our  blessings  from 
God;  therefore  we  are  stricken  when  for 
our  sakes  they  die.  Therefore,  we  may 
properly  be  punished  by  evils  happening  to 
our  relatives. 

2.  But  as  this  is  a  punishment  to  us,  so 
it  is  not  unjust  as  to  them,  though  they  be 
innocent.  For  all  the  calamities  of  this  life 
are  incident  to  the  most  godly  persons  in 
the  world :  and  since  the  King  of  heaven 
and  earth  was  made  a  man  of  sorrows,  it 
cannot  be  called  unjust  or  intolerable,  that 
mnacent  persons  should  be  pressed  with 


'  temporal  infelicitiea;  only  in  such 
must  distinguish  the  misery  from  the  pa 
nishment :  for  that  all  the  world  dies  is  \ 
punishment  of  Adam's  sin ;  bat  it  is.  noeri 
to  those  single  persons  thai  ''die  m  thi 
Lord,"  for  they  are  blessed  in  their  death 
Jonathan  was  killed  the  same  day  with  hi 
I  father  the  king ;  and  this  was  a  panishmoi 
to  Saul  indeed,  bat  to  Jonathan  it  was  i 
blessing :  for  since  God  had  appointed  ihi 
kingdom  to  his  neighbour,  it  was  more  hO" 
nourable  for  him  to  die  fighting  the  Lord^i 
battle,  than  to  live  and  see  himsdf  tk 
lasting  testimony  of  God's  curse  upen  hii 
father,  who  bst  the  kingdom  from  his  fih 
mily  by  his  disobedience.  Thai  death  is  a 
blessing,  which  ends  an  honourable  aid 
prevents  an  inglorious  life.  And  our  child* 
ren,  it  may  be,  shall  be  sanctified  by  a 
sorrow,  and  purified  by  the  fire  of  afflictku, 
and  they  shall  receive  the  blessing  of  it; 
but  it  is  to  their  fathers  a  curse,  who  shal 
wound  their  own  hearts  .with  sonow,  aoi 
cover  their  heads  with  a  robe  of  shame,  ftr 
bringing  so  great  evil  upon  their  house. 

3.  God  hath  many  ends  of  providence  tt 
serve  in  this  dispensation  of  his  judgmenM^ 
1.  He  expresses  the  highest  indignation 
against  sin,  and  makes  his  examples  lastii^lf 
communicative,  and  of  great  effect;  it  iit 
little  image  of  hell ;  and  we  shall  the  lew 
wonder  that  Grod  with  the  pains  of  eteroitf 
punishes  th^  sins  of  time,  when  with  oar 
eyes  we  see  him  punish  a  transient  actioi 
with  a  lasting  judgment  2.  It  arrests  tht 
spirits  of  men,  and  surprises  their  loosenesses, 
and  restrains  their  gaiety,  when  we  obserrt 
that  the  judgments  of  God  find  us  out  in  tU 
relations,  and  turn  our  comforts  into  sadnee* 
and  make  our  families  the  scene  of  sorrows* 
and  we  can  escape  him  no  where ;  and  by  ajp 
are  made  obnoxious  not  alone  to  persootl 
judgments,  but  are  made  like  the  fountsios 
of  the  Dead  sea,  springs  of  the  lake  iif  Sodom; 
instead  of  refreshing  our  families  with  UeM 
ings,  we  leave  them  brimstone,  and  drougkti 
and  poison,  and  an  evil  name,  and  the  wrUk 
of  God,  and  a  treasure  of  wrath,  and  theif 
fathers'  sins  for  their  portion  and  inheriuinei* 
Naturab'sts  say,  that  when  the  leading  goiH 
in  the  Greek  islands  have  taken  an  ''erffr 

• 

gus,"  or  sea  holly,  into  their  mouths,  dl 
the  herd  will  stand  still,  till  the  herdsmtt 
comes  and  forces  it  out,  as  apprehending  tht 
evil  that  will  come  to  them  all,  if  any  of  then^ 
especially  their  principals,  taste  an  unwholp 
some  plant  And,  indeed,  it  is  of  a  geneni 
concernment,  that  the  master  of  a  family  yd 
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the  prince  of  a  people,  from  whom,  as  from 
a  fountaiiiy  maay  issues  do  derive  upoD  their 
lelatiTeSy  should  be  springs  of  health,  aud 
lancthyy  and  blessing.  It  is  a  great  right 
tad  propriety  that  a  king  bath  in  his  people, 
or  a  father  in  his  children,  that  even  their 
UDS  can  do  these  a  mischief,  not  only  by  a 
direct  violence,  but  by  the  execution  of  God's 
wrath.  God  hath  made  strange  bands  and 
fessels,  or  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween them,  when  even  the  anger  of  God 
ihall  be  conveyed  by  the  conduits  of  such 
rdations.  That  would  be  considered.  It 
linds  them  nearer  than  our  new  doctrine 
will  endure.  But  it  also  binds  us  to  pray 
for  them,  and  for  their  holiness,  and  good 
gOTemment,  as  earnestly  as  we  would  to  be 
ddivered  from  death,  or  sickness,  or  poverty, 
or  war,  or  the  wrath  of  Grod  in  any  instance. 
3.  This  also  will  satisfy  the  fearfulness  of 
inch  persons,  who  think  the  evil  properous, 
and  call  the  proud  happy.  No  man  can  be 
called  happy  till  he  be  dead ;  nor  then  neither, 
if  he  lived  viciously.  Look  how  God  han- 
dles him  in  his  children,  in  his  family,  in  his 
gmndchildren :  and  as  it  tells  that  genera- 
tkm  which  sees  the  judgment,  that  God  was 
iQ  the  while  angry  with  hhn ;  so  it  supports 
the  spirits  of  men  in  the  interval,  and  enter- 
tains them  with  the  expectation  of  a  certain 
Itope :  lor  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  his  sin  pu- 
uilied,  yet  his  posterity  may  find  themselves 
aocorsed,  and  feel  their  father's  sins  in  their 
own  calamity ;  and  the  expectation  or  belief 
of  that  may  relieve  my  oppression  and  ease 
ny  sorrows,  while  I  know  that  God  will  bear 
Bf  injury  in  a  lasting  record,  and  when  I 
iiare  forgot  it,  will  bring  it  forth  to  judgm^pt. 
Thft  Athenians  were  highly  pleased  when 
they  saw  honours  done  to  the  posterity  of 
Cimon,  a  good  man  and  a  rare  citizen,  but 
nunlered  for  being  wise  and  virtuous :  and 
when  at  the  same  time  they  saw  a  decree 
of  banishment  pass  against  the  children  of 
liKharis  and  Aristo,  they  laid  their  hands 
upon  their  mouths,  and  with  silence  did  ad- 
■ire  the  justice  of  the  Power  above. 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that,  in  sending  evils 
Qpoa  the  posterity  of  evil  men,  God  serves 
■any  ends  of  providence,  some  of  wisdom, 
■ne  of  mercy,  some  of  justice,  and  contra- 
fas  none.  For  the  evil  oi  Lie  innocent  son 
■  the  father's  punishment  upod  the  stock  of 
lyisio,  and  his  relation ;  -but  the  sad  accident 
klppens  to  the  son  upon  the  score  of  nature, 
nrf  many  ends  of  providence  and  mercy,  l^o 
vUeh  I  add,  that  if  any,  even  the  greatest 
Mnponl  eril^  may  fill  upon  a  man;  as  blind- 


ness did  upon  the  blind  man,  in  the  gospel, 
when  "  neither  he  nor  his  parents  have  sin- 
ned ;"  much  more  may  it  do  so,  when  his 
parents  have  though  he  have  not.  For  there 
is  a  nearer  or  more  visible  commensuration 
of  justice  between  the  parent's  sin  and  the 
son's  sickness,  than  between  the  evil  of  the 
son  and  the  innocence  of  the  father  and 
son  together.  The  dispensation  therefore  is 
righteous  and  severe. 

3. 1  am  now  to*  consider  in  what  degree 
and  in  what  cases  this  is  usual,  or  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  in  the  text  instanced  in  the 
matter  of  worshipping  images.  God  is  so 
jealous  of  his  honour,  that  he  will  not  suffer 
an  image  of  himself  to  be  made,  lest  the 
image  dishonour  the  substance;  nor  any 
image  of  a  creature  to  be  worshipped,  though 
with  a  less  honour,  lest  that  less  swell  up 
into  a  greater.  And  he  that  is  thus  jealous 
of  his  honour,  and  therefore  so  instances  it, 
is  also  very  curious  of  it  in  all  other  parti- 
culars :  and  though  to  punish  the  sins  of 
fathers  upon  the  children  be  more  solemnly 
threatened  in  this  sin  only,  yet  we  find  it 
inflicted  indifferently  in  any  other  great  sin, 
as  appears  in  the  former  precedents. 

This  one  thing  I  desire  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served ;  that  it  is  with  much  error  and  great 
indiligence  usually  taught  in  this  question, 
that  the  wrath  of  God  descends  from  fathers 
to  children,  only  in  case  the  children  imitate 
and  write  after  their  fathers'  copy ;  supposing 
these  words — *'  of  them  that  hate  me" — to 
relate  to  the  children.  But  this  is  expressly 
against  the  words  of  the  text,  and  the  ex- 
amples of  the  thing.  God  afflicts  good  child- 
ren of  evil  parents  for  their  fathers'  sins; 
and  the  words  are  plain  and  determinate, 
God  visits  the  sins  gf  the  fathers  '*  in  tertiam 
et  quartam  generationem  eorum  qui  oderunt 
me,"  *'to  the  third  generation  of  them,  of 
those  fathers  that  hate  me, "  that  is,  upon 
the  great-grandchildren  of  such  parents.  So 
that  if  the  great-grandfathers  be  haters  of 
God  and  lovers  of  iniquity,  it  may  entail  a 
curse  upon  so  many  generations,  though  the 
children  be  haters  of  their  father's  hatred, 
and  lovers  of  God.  And  this  hath  been  ob- 
served even  by  wise  men  among  the  heathens, 
whose  stories  tell  that  Antigonus  was  pu- 
nished for  the  tyranny  of  his  father  Demetrius, 
Phyleus  for  his  father  Augeas,  pious  and 
wise  Nestor  for  his  father  Neleus :  and  it  waa 
so  in  the  case  of  Jonathan,  who  lost  the 
kingdom  and  his  life  upon  the  stock  of  hia 
father's  sins ;  and  the  innocent  child  of  David 
was  slain  by  the  angei  oC  QQd,Tio\.«k!ga\xA\ 
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the  child^  who  ne^er  hail  deserved  it,  but  the 
father's  adultery.  I  need  not  here  repeat  what 
I  said  in  vindication  of  the  Divine  justice ; 
but  I  observed  this,  to  represent  the  danger 
of  a  sinning  father  or  mother,  when  it  shall 
so  infect  the  family  with  curses,  that  it  shall 
ruin  a  wise  and  innocent  son ;  and  that  vir- 
tue and  innocence,  which  shall  by  God  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  through  the  Divine 
mercy  to  bring  the  son  to  heaven,  yet,  it  may 
be,  shall  not  be  accepted  to  quit  him  from 
feeling  the  curse  of  his  father's  crime  in  a 
load  of  temporal  infelicitiea:  and  who  but  a 
villain  would  ruin  and  undo  a  wise,  a  vir- 
tuous, and  his  own  son  ?  But  so  it  is  in  all 
the  world.  A  traitor  is  condemned  to  suffer 
death  himself,  and  his  posterity  are  made 
beggars  and  dishonourable ;  his  escutcheon 
is  reversed,  his  arms  of  honour  are  extin- 
guished, the  nobleness  of  his  ancestors  is 
forgotten ;  but  his  own  sin  is  not,  while  men, 
by  the  characters  of  infamy,  are  taught  to 
call  that  family  accursed  which  had  so  base 
a  father.  Tiresias  was  esteemed  unfortunate, 
because  he  could  not  see  his  friends  and  child- 
ren: the  poor  man  was  blind  with  age. 
But  Athamas  and  Agave  were  more  mise- 
rable, who  did  see  their  children,  and  took 
them  for  lions  and  stags :  the  parents  were 
miserably  frantic.  But  of  all,  they  deplored 
the  misery  of  Hercules,  who,  when  he  saw 
his  children,  took  them  for  enemies,  and  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  them.  And  this  is  the 
ease  of  all  vicious  parents.  That  **  a  man's 
enemies  were  they  of  his  own  house,"  was 
accounted  a  great  calamity:  but  it  is  worse 
when  we  love  them  tenderly  and  fondly,  and 
yet  do  them  all  the  despite  we  wish  to  ene- 
mies. But  so  it  is,  that  in  many  cases  we 
do  more  mischief  to  our  children,  than  if  we 
should  strangle  them  when  they  are^newly 
taken  from  their  mother's  knees,  or  tear  them 
in  pieces  as  Medea  did  her  brother  Absyrtus. 
For  to  leave  them  to  inherit  a  curse,  to  leave 
them  to  an  entailed  calamity,  a  misery,  a 
disease,  the  wrath  of  God  for  an  inheritance, 
that  it  may  descend  upon  them,  and  remark 
the  family  like  their  coat  of  arms;  is  to  be 
the  parent  of  evil,  the  ruin  of  our  family,  the 
causes  of  mischief  to  them  who  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  us  than  our  own  eyes.  And  let  us 
semember  this  when  we  are  tempted  to  pro- 
voke the  jealous  God ;  let  us  consider,  that 
his  anger  hath  a  progeny,  and  a  descending 
Ime,  and  it  may  break  out  in  the  days  of  our 
nephews.  A  Greek  woman  was  accused  of 
adultery,  because  she  brought  forth  a  bladm- 
moor;  and  could  not  acquit  herself,  till  she 


had  proved  that  she  had  descended  in  the 
fourth  degree  from  an  Ethiopian:  hagiest* 
grandfather  was  a  Moor.  And  if  natoralisli 
say  true,  that  nephews  are  very  oflen  liker 
to  their  grandfathers  than  to  their  fathers,  vs 
see  that  the  semblance  of  our  soob,  ani 
the  character  of  the  person,  is  omveyed  by 
secret  and  undiscemible  conveyances.  Ila* 
tural  production  conveys  original  sin;  ani 
therefore,  by  the  chann^  of  the  body,  it  ii 
not  strange  that  men  convey  an  heredhaiy 
sin.  And  lustful  sons  are  usually  bom  is 
satyrs;  and  monsters  of  intemperance  ID 
drunkards :  and  there  are  also  hexeditaiy 
diseases ;  which  if  in  the  fathers  they  wen 
effects  of  their  sin,  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  it 
is  notorious  that  the  father's  sin  is  punished, 
and  the  punishment  conveyed  by  natural  in- 
struments. So  that  it  cannot  be  a  wonda^ 
but  it  ought  to  be  a  huge  affrightment  Irtii 
a  state  of  sin ;  if  a  man  can  be  capable  of  so 
much  charity  as  to  love  himsdf  in  his  owa 
person,  or  in  the  images  of  his  nature,  ani 
heirs  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  supports  of  kii 
family,  in  the  children  that  God  hath  givci 
him.  Consider  therefore  that  you  do  not 
only  act  your  own  tragedies  when  yon  aii, 
but  you  represent  and  effect  the  fortune  of 
your  children ;  you  slay  them  with  your  owi 
barbarous  and  inhuman  hands.  Only  be 
pleased  to  compare  the  variety  of  estates, 
of  your  own  and  your  children.  If  they  on 
earth  be  miserable  many  times  for  then 
father's  sins,  how  great  a  state  of  misery  il 
that  in  hell  which  they  suffer  for  their  owa! 
And  how  vile  a  person  is  that  father  oi 
mother,  who  for  a  little  money,  or  to  please 
a  lust,  will  be  a  parricide,  and  imbrue  ha 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  children! 


SERMON   XXIX. 

PART    II. 

4.  I  AM  to  consider  what  remedies  thsit 
are  for  sons  to  cut  off  this  entail  of  cuises; 
and  whether,  and  by  what  means,  it  b  pos- 
sible for  SOPS  to  prevent  the  being  punishel 
for  their  fathers'  sins.  And  since  this  thiig 
ia  so  perplexed  and  intricate,  hath  so  easy 
an  objection,  and  so  hard  an  answer,  looks 
so  like  a  cruelty,  and  so  unlike  a  justiet 
(though  it  be  infinitely  just,  and  very  severe, 
a^d  a  huge  enemy  to  sin);  it  cannot  be 
thought  but  that  there  are  not  only  wayskfl 
to  reconcile  God's  proceeding  to  the  urid 
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lies  of  justice,  bac  also  the  condition  of 
lan  to  the  possibilities  of  God's  usual  mer- 
es. One  said  of  old,  **  Rx.  tartidate  si  Dii 
>ntes  prstereant,  et  insontes  plectant,  jus- 
tiam  suam  non  sic  rectd  resarciunt:"  *'  If 
iod  be  so  slow  to  punish  the  guilty,  that  the 
anishment  be  deferred  till  the  death  of  the 
ailty  person ;  and  that  God  shall  be  forced 
>  punish  the  innocent,  or  to  let  the  sin  quite 
Bcape  unpunished ;  it  will  be  something 
ard  to  join  that  justice  with  mercy,  or  to 
oin  that  action  with  justice."  Indeed,  it 
rill  seem  strange,  but  the  reason  of  its  jus- 
ice  I  hare  already  discoursed  :  if  now  we 
in  find  how  to  reconcile  this  to  God's  mercy 
x>,  or  can  learn  how  it  may  be  turned  into 
mercy,  we  need  to  take  no  other  care,  but 
lat,  for  our  own  particular,  we  take  heed 

Eerer  tempt  God's  anger  upon  our  fa- 
s,  and  that  by  competent  and  apt  in- 
truments  we  endeavour  to  cancel  the  de- 
ree,  if  it' be  gone  out  against  our  families ; 
X  then  we  make  use  of  that  severity  which 
Sod  intended;  and  ourselves*  shall  be  re- 
reshed  in  the  shades,  and  by  the  cooling 
rooks  of  the  Divine  mercy,  even  then  when 
re  see  the  wrath  of  God  breaking  out  upon 
ke  families  round  about  us. 

First ;  the  first  means  to  cut  off  the  entail 
)f  wrath  and  cursings  from  a  family  is,  for 
he  sons  to  disavow  those  signal  actions  of 
mpiety,  in  which  their  fathers  were  deeply 
^ty,  and  by  which  they  stained  great  parts 
)f  their  life,  or  have  done  something  of  very 
peat  un worthiness  and  disreputation.  '*  Si 
)1UB  patemi  vitii,  nascitur  haeres,  nascitur  et 
pcenae ;"  "  The  heir  of  his  father's  wicked- 
Mss  is  the  heir  of  his  father's  curse."  And 
I  son  comes  to  inherit  a  wickedness  from 
bis  father  three  ways. 

1.  By  approving,  or  any  ways  consenting 
to  ha  father's  sin  :  as  by  speaking  of  it  with- 
oat  regret  or  shame ;  by  pleasing  himself  in 
Ike  story ;  or  by  having  an  evil  mind,  apt  to 
eoonsel  or  do  the  like,  if  the  same  circum- 
Mnces  should  occur.  For  a  son  may  con- 
toet  a  sin,  not  only  .by  derivation  and  the 
Mtttgion  of  example,  but  by  approbation ;  not 
wtf  by  a  corporal,  but  by  a  virtual  contract ; 
WKt  only  by  transcribing  an  evil  copy,  but  by 
CMunending  it :  and  a  man  may  have  "  ani- 
■m  leprosum  in  cute  munda,'*  "  a  leprous 
ttia  polluted  mind,  even  for  nothing,  even 
fir  an  empty  and  ineffective  lust  An  evil 
may  contract  the  curse  of  an  evil  ac- 
And  though  the  son  of  a  covetous 
prore  a  prodigal ;  yet,  if  he  bves  his 


father's  vice,  for  ministering  to  his  vanity, 
he  is  disposed  not  only  to  a  judgment  for  his 
own  prodigality,  but  also  to  the  curse  of  his 
father's  avarice. 

2.  The  son  may  inherit  the  father's  wick- 
edness by  imitation  and  direct  practice;  and 
then  the  curse  is  like  to  come  to  purpose ;  a 
curse  by  accumulation,  a  treasure  of  wrath : 
and  then  the  children,  as  they  arrive  to  the 
height  of  wickedness  by  a  speedy  passage, 
as  being  thrust  forward  by  an  active  exam- 
ple, by  countenance,  by  education,  by  a  sel- 
dom restraint,  by  a  remiss  discipline ;  so  they 
ascertain  a  curse  to  the  family,  by  being  a 
perverse  generation,  a  family  set  up  in  op- 
position against  God,  by  continuing  and  in^ 
creasing  the  provocation. 

3.  Sons  inherit  their  fathers'  crimes  by  re- 
ceiving and  enjoying  the  purchases  of  their 
rapine,  injustice,  and  oppression,  by  rising 
upon  the  ruin  of  their  fathers'  souls,  by  sit- 
ting warm  in  the  furs  which  their  fathers 
stole,  and  walking  in  the  grounds  which  are 
watered  with  the  tears  of  oppressed  orphans 
and  widows.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
rule  holds.  If  the  son  inherits  the  sin,  he 
cannot  call  it  unjust  if  he  inherits  also  his 
father's  punishment  But,  to  rescind  the 
fatal  chain,  and  break  in  sunder  the  line  ol 
Grod's  anger,  a  son  is  tied  in  all  these  cases 
to  disavow  his  father's  crime.  But  because 
the  cases  are  several,  he  must  also  in  several 
manners  do  it 

1.  Every  man  is  bound  not  to  glory  in,  or 
speak  honour  of,  the  powerful  and  unjust 
actions  of  his  ancestors :  but  as  all  the  sons 
of  Adam  are  bound  to  be  ashamed  of  that 
original  stain,  which  they  derived  from  the 
loins  of  their  abused  father,  they  must  be 
humbled  in  it,  they  must  deplore  it  as  an 
evil  mother,  and  a  troublesome  daughter ;  so 
must  children  account  it  amongst  the  crosses 
of  their  family,  and' the  stains  of  their  honour, 
that  they  passed  through  so  impure  chan- 
nels, that  in  the  sense  of  morality  as  well 
as  nature  they  can  '*  say  to  corruption.  Thou 
art  my  father,  and  to  rottenness.  Thou  art 
my  mother."  I  do  not  say  that  sons  are 
bound  to  publish  or  declaim  against  their 
fathers'  crimes,  and  to  speak  of  their  shame 
in  piazzas  and  before  tribunals ;  that  indeed 
were  a  sure  way  to  bring  their  fathers'  sins 
upon  their  own  heads,  by  their  own  faults. 
No :  like  Shem  and  Japhet,  they  must  gc 
backward,  and  cast  a  veil  upon  their  naked- 
ness and  shame,  lest  they  bring  the  curse  ol 
their  fathers'  angry  disViououx  \r^\:i  \Vi«a 
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own  impious  and  uorelentiDg  heads.  Noah's 
drunkenness  fell  upon  Ham's  head,  because 
he  did  not  hide  the  openness  of  his  father's 
follies :  he  made  his  father  ridiculous ;  but 
did  not  endearo'ir  either  to  amend  the  sin, 
or  to  wrap  the  dishonour  in  a  pious  cover- 
ing. He  that  goes  to  dnavow  his  father's 
sin  by  publishing  his  shame,  hides  an  ill 
face  with  a  more  ugly  visor,  and  endeavours 
by  torches  and  fantastic  lights  to  quench  the 
burning  of  that  house  which  his  father  set 
on  fire :  these  fires  are  to  be  smothered,  and 
so  extinguished.  I  deny  not,  but  it  may  be- 
come the  piety  of  a  child  to  tell  a  sad  story, 
to  mourn,  and  represent  a  real  grief  for  so 
great  a  misery,  as  is  a  wicked  father  or  mo- 
ther :  but  this  is  to  be  done  with  a  tender- 
ness as  nice  as  we  would  dress  an  eye  withal : 
it  must  be  only  with  designs  of  charity,  of 
counsel,  of  ease,  and  with  much  prudence, 
and  a  sad  spirit.  These  things  being  secured, 
that  which  in  this  case  remains,  is  that  in  all 
intercourses  between  Qod  and  ourselves  we 
disavow  the  crime. 

Children  are  bound  to  pray  to  Crod  to  sanc- 
tify, to  cure,  to  forgive  their  parents :  and 
even,  concerning  the  sins  of  our  forefathers, 
the  church  hath  taught  us  in  her  litanies, 
to  pray  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  for- 
give them,  so  that  neither  we,  nor  they,  may 
sink  under  the  wrath  of  God  for  them :  '^  Re- 
member not.  Lord,  our  offences,  nor  the  of- 
fences of  our  forefathers,  neither  take  thou 
vengeance  of  our  sins :"  oun^  in  common 
and  conjunction.  And  David  confessed  to 
God,  and  humbled  himself  for  the  sins  of  his 
ancestors  and  decessors :  "  Our  fathers  have 
done  amiss,  and  dealt  wickedly;  neither 
kept  they  thy  great  goodness  in  remem- 
brance, but  were  disobedient  at  the  sea,  even 
at  the  Red  sea."  So  did  good  king  Josiah : 
"  Great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
kindled  against  us,  because  our  fathers  have 
not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book."* 
But  this  is  to  be  done  between  God  and  our- 
selves ;  or,  if  in  public,  then  to  be  done  by 
general  accusation ;  that  God  only  may  read 
our  particular  sorrows  in  the  single  shame 
of  our  families,  registered  in  our  hearts,  and 
represented  to  him  with  humiliation,  shame, 
and  a  hearty  prayer. 

2.  Those  curses,  which  descend  from  the 
fathers  to  the  children  by  imitation  of  the 
crimes  of  their  progenitors,  are  to  be  cut  off 
by  special  and  personal  repentance  and 
prayer,  as  being  a  state  direcdy  opposite  to 


that  which4>rocared  th«  curse :  and  if  the 
sons  be  pious,  or  return  to  an  early  and  sr- 
vere  course  of  holy  living,  they  are  to  be  le- 
medied  as  other  innocent  and  picas  poaoM 
are,  who  are  sufferers  imder  the  boidens  of 
their  relatives,  whom  I  shall  consider  by  and 
by.  Only  observe  this ;  that  no  pubtie  or 
imaginative  disavowings,  no  ceremonial  aad 
pompous  rescission  of  onr  fetheis'  eiioMs, 
can  be  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  saeecsskMi 
of  the  curse,  if  the  children  do  secretly  pne- 
tise  or  approve  what  they  in  pretence  or 
cerenM)ny  disavow.  And  this  is  cksil]f 
proved ;  and  it  will  help  to  explieate  tint 
difficult  saying  of  our  blessed  Savioar,  ''Wo 
unto  you,  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  tbt 
prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  thm. 
Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  jfi  allow  the  deedi 
of  your  fathers ;  for  they  killed  them^^sd 
ye  build  their  sepulchres;"*  that  is^^u 
Pharisees  were  huge  hypocrites, and  adorned 
the  monuments  of  the  martyr-prophets,  asd 
in  words  disclaimed  their  fathers'_sin,lmtia 
deeds  and  design  they  approved  it ;  1.  Be- 
cause they  secretly  wbhed  all  such  pereosi 
dead ;  ''  colebant  mortups,  quos  nollent  n- 
perstites."  In  charity  to  Uiemselves  somemea 
wish  their  enemies  in  heaven,  and  would  hi 
at  charges  for  a  monument  for  them,  that 
their  malice,  and  their  po^er,  and  their 
bones,  might  rest  in  the  same  grave,  tad 
yet  that  wish  and  that  expense  is  no  teeti- 
mony  of  their  character,  but  of  their  anger. 
2.  These  men  were  willing  that  the  bodo- 
ments  of  those  prophets  should  remain,  aod 
be  a  visible  affrightment  to  all  such  boki  pe^ 
sons  and  severe  reprehenders  as  they  were; 
and  therefore  they  builded  their  sepulchm 
to  be  as  beacons  and  publicauons  of  dan- 
ger to  all  honest  preachers.  And  this  wai 
the  account  St.  Chrysostom  gave  of  the 
place.  3.  To  which  also  the  ctrcumstaooes 
of  the  place  concur.  For  they  only  said, 
'*  If  they  had  lived  in  their  fathers'  dajrs, 
they  would  not  have  done  as  they  did  ;"t  ^ 
it  is  certain  they  approved  it,  because  they 
pursued  the  same  courses;  and,  therefore, 
our  blessed  Savour  calls  them  ytna*  ajcoxn*- 
vov^oM,  not  only  the  children  of  ihem  that  did 
kill  the  prophets,  but "  a  killing  generation  ||* 
the  sin  also  descends  upon  you,  for  ye  hare 
the  same  killing  mind:  and  ahhough  Toa 
honour  them  that  are  dead,  and  cannot  shame 
you ;  yet  you  design  the  same  usages  against 
them  that  are  alive,  even  against  the  Loid 
of  the  prophets,  against  Christ  himself,  whom 


^  a  Kings  judL  13. 


*  Lake  zL  47,  48. 


t  Matt.  zzia.  SQL 
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ye  will  kilL  And  as  Dion  syid  of  Cara- 
calla,  Ilaeri  roi(  aya^(  arSpooiy  ax^ofitvof, 
tiftiv  ttt/Oi  ai&na¥  vuto9tuwta4iytkafttt^o, "  The 
man  was  troublesome  to  ail  good  men  wlien 
they  were  alive,  but  did  them  honour  when 
they  were  dead;"*  and  when  Herod  had 
killed  Aristobulus,  yet  he  made  him  a  most 
magnificent  funeral :  so,  because  the  Phari- 
•eea  were  of  the  same  humour,  therefore 
oar  blessed  Saviour  bids  them  ''to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  fathers*  iniquity  ;"t  for 
they  still  continued  the  malice,  only  they 
painted  it  over  with  a  pretence  of  piety,  and 
of  disavowing  their  fathers'  sin;  which  if 
they  had  done  really,  their  being  children  of 
porsecutors,  much  less  the  '*  adorning  of  the 
prophets'  sepulchres"  could  not  have  been 
JQSt  cause  of  a  wo  from  Christ ;  this  being  an 
^of  piety,  and  the  other  of  nature,  inevi- 
tSue  and  not  chosen  by  them,  and  therefore 
not  chargeable  upon  them.  He  therefore 
that  will  to  real  purposes  disavow  his  fa- 
ther's crimes,  must  do  it  heartily,  and  hum- 
biy,  and  charitably,  and  throw  off  all  affec- 
tions to  the  like  actions.  For  he  that  finds 
fault  with  his  father  for  killing  Isaiah  or  Je- 
remy, and  himself  shall  kill  Aristobulus  and 
John  the  Baptist ;  he  that  is  angry  because 
the  old  prophets  were  murdered,  and  shall 
imprison  and  b^gar  and  destroy  the  new 
ones;  he  that  disavows  the  persecution  in 
the  primitive  times  and  honours  the  memory 
fjithe  dead  martyrs,  and  yet  every  day  makes 
sew  ones ;  he  that  blames  the  oppression  of 
Hie  country  by  any  of  bis  predecessors,  and 
yet  shall  continue  to  oppress  his  tenants,  and 
all  that  are  within  his  gripe ;  that  man  can- 
not hope  to  be  eased  from  the  curse  of  his 
£ither*8  sins :  he  goes  on  to  imitate  them, 
ind,  therefore,  to  fill  up  their  measure,  and 
to  heap  up  a  full  treasure  of  wrath. 

3.  But,  concerning  the  third,  there  is  yet 
more  difliculty.  Those  sons  that  inherit 
their  fathers'  sins  by  possessing  the  price  of 
their  fathers'  soul,  that  is,  by  enjoying  the 
goods  gotten  by  their  fathers'  rapine,  may 
certainly  quit  the  inheritance  of  the  curse, 
if  they  quit  th^  purchase  of  the  sin,  that  is, 
if  they  pay  their  fathers'  debts :  his  debts  of 
ecmtract  and  his  debts  of  justice ;  his  debts 
of  intercourse,  and  his  debts  of  oppression^ 
I  do  not  say  that  every  man  is  bound  to  re- 
store all  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  have 
njustly  snatched:  for  when  by  law  the 
pMsession  is  established,  though  the  grand- 
Iklfaer  entered  like  a  thief,  yet  the  grand- 
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child  is  '*  bonae  fidei"  possessor,  and  may 
*njoy  it  justly ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  are 
grreat  and  necessary ;  for  the  avoiding  eter- 
nal suits,  and  perpetual  diseases  of  rest  and 
conscience ;  because  there  is  no  estate  in  the 
world  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  any  man 
honestly,  if  posterity  were  bound  to  make 
restitution  of  all  the  wrongs  done  by  their 
progenitors.  But  although  the  children  of 
the  far-removed  lines  are  not  obliged  to  re- 
stitution, yet  others  are ;  and  some  for  the 
same,  some  for  other  reasons. 

1.  Sons  are  tied  to  restore  what  their 
fathers  did  usurp,  or  to  make  agreement 
and  an  acceptable  recompense  for  it,  if  the 
case  be  visible,  evident,  and  notorious,  and 
the  oppressed  party  demands  it :  because  in 
this  case  the  law  hath  not  settled  the  pos- 
session in  the  new  tenant ;  or  if  a  judge  hath, 
it  is  by  injury ;  and  there  is  yet  no  collateral 
accidental  title  transferred  by  long  posses- 
sion, as  it  is  in  other  cases:  and  there- 
fore, if  the  son  continues  to  oppress  the 
same  person  whom  his  father  first  injured, 
he  may  well  expect  to  be  the  heir  of  his 
father's  curse,  as  well  as  of  his  cursed  pur- 
chase. 

2.  Whether  by  law  and  justice,  or  not, 
the  person  be  obliged,  nay,  although  by  all 
the  solemnities  of  law  the  unjust  purchase 
be  established,  and  that  in  conscience  the 
grandchildren  be  not  obliged  to  restitution  in 
their  own  particulars,  but  may  continue  to 
enjoy  it  without  a  new  sin  ;  yet  if  we  see  a 
curse  descending  upon  the  family  for  the  old 
oppression  done  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, or  If  we  probaUy  suspect  that  to  be 
the  cause ;  then,  if  we  make  restitution,  we 
also  most  certainly  remove  the  curse,  be- 
cause we  take  away  the  matter  upon  which 
the  curse  is  grounded.  I  do  not  say,  we  sin, 
if  we  do  not  restore ;  but  that,  if  we  do  not, 
we  may  still  be  punished.  The  reason  of 
this  is  clear  and  visible :  for  as  without  our 
faults,  in  many  cases,  we  may  enjoy  those 
lands  which  our  forefathers  got  unjustly ;  so 
without  our  faults  we  may  be  punished  for 
them.  For  as  they  have  transmitted  the 
benefit  to  us,  it  is  but  reasonable  we  should 
suffer  the  appendant  calamity.  If  we  re- 
ceive good,  we  must  also  venture  the  evil 
that  comes  along  with  it.  "  Res  transit  cum 
suo  onere :"  "  All  lands  and  possessions 
pass  with  their  proper  burdens."  And  if 
any  of  my  ancestors  was  a  tenant,  and  a 
servant,  and  held  his  lands  as  a  villain  to  his 
brd ;  his  posterity  also  must  do  so,  tUo\i^^ 
accidentally  they  Wome  uoVAe .  ^\v^  ^roA^xb 
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the  same.  If  my  ancestors  entered  unjustly, 
there  is  a  curse  and  a  plague  that  is  due  to 
that  oppression  and  injustice;  and  that  is 
''the  burden  of  the  land/'  and  it  descends 
all  along  with  it.  And  although  I,  by  the 
consent  of  laws,  am  a  just  possessor,  yet  I 
am  obb'ged  to  the  burden  that  comes  with 
the  land :  I  am  indeed  another  kind  of  per- 
son than  my  grandfather ;  he  was  a  usurper, 
but  I  am  a  just  possessor ;  but,  because  in 
respect  of  the  land  this  was  but  an  accidental 
change,  therefore  I  still  am  liable  to  the  bur- 
den, and  the  curse  that  descends  with  it. 
But  the  way  to  take  off  the  curse  is  to  quit 
the  title :  and  yet  a  man  may  choose.  It 
may  be,  to  lose  the  land  would  be  the  bigger 
cnne :  but,  if  it  be  not,  the  way  is  certain 
how  you  may  be  rid  of  it.  There  was  a 
custom  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  children 
of  them  that  died  of  consumptions  or  drop- 
sies, all  the  while  their  fathers'  bodies  were 
burning  on  their  funeral  piles,  did  sit  with 
their  feet  in  cold  water,  hoping  that  such  a 
lustration  and  ceremony  would  take  off  the 
lineal  and  descending  contagion  from  the 
children.  I  know  not  what  cure  they  found 
by  their  superstition :  but  we  may  be  sure, 
that  if  we  wash  (not  our  feet,  but)  our 
hands  of  all  the  unjust  purchases  which  our 
fathe/3  have  transmitted  to  us,  their  hy- 
dropic thirst  of  wealth  shall  not  transmit  to 
us  a  consumption*  of  estate,  or  any  other 
curse.  But  this  remedy  is  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  injury  or  oppressibn,  not  in  the  case  of 
other  sios ;  because  other  sins  were  tran- 
sient ;  and,  as  the  guilt  did  not  pass  upon  the 
children,  so  neither  did  the  exterior  and  per- 
manent effect :  and,  therefore,  in  other  sins 
(in  case  they  do  derive  a  curse)  it  cannot  be 
removed,  as  in  the  matter  of  unjust  posses- 
sion it  may  be;  whose  effect  (we  may  so 
order  it)  shall  no  more  stick  to  us,  than  the 
guilt  of  our  fathers*  personal  actions. 

The  sum  is  this:  as  kingdoms  use  to  ex- 
piate the  faults  of  others  by  acts  of  justice ; 
and  as  churches  use  to  "  remove  the  accurs- 
ed thing"  from  sticking  to  the  communities 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  sins  of  Christians 
from  being  required  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, by  excommunicating  and  censuring 
the  delinquent  persons;  so  the  heirs  and 
sons  of  families  are  to  remove  from  their 
house  the  curse  descending  from  thefr  fa- 
thers* loins — 1.  by  acts  of  disavowing  the 
sms  of  their  ancestors;  2.  by  praying  for 
pardon;  3.  by  being  humble  for  them;  4. 
by  renouncing  the  example ;  and,  5.  quit- 


ting the  affection  of  the  crimes ;  6.  by  not 
imitating  tie  actions  in  kind,  or  in  sem^ 
blance  and  similitude;  and  lastly,  7.  by 
refusing  to  rejoice  in  the  ungodly  purchaaet, 
in  which  their  fathers  did  amisst  and  deik 
wickedly. 

Secondly ;  but,  after  all  this,  many  cases 
do  occur,  in  which  we  find  that  innoeent 
sons  are  punished.  The  remedies  I  bavt 
already  discoursed  ofy  are  for  such  chikbeo, 
who  hare,  in  some  manner  or  other,  oon- 
trected  and  derived  the  sin  upon  themselves: 
but  if  we  inquire  how  those  sons — who  have 
no  intercourse  or  affinity  with  their  fathenP 
sins,  or  whose  fathers'  sins  were  so  transieaC 
that  no  benefit  or  effect  did  pass  upon  th^ 
posterity — may  prevent,  or  take  off,  the  cune 
that  lies  upon  their  family  for  their  father^ 
faults ;  this  will  have  some  distinct  consid» 
ations.  ^ 

1.  The  pious  children  of  evil  parents  are 
to  stand  firm  upon  the  confidence  of  die 
Divine  grace  and  mercy,  and  upon  that  per- 
suasion to  begin  to  work  upon  a  new  stocki 
For  it  is  as  ceitain,  that  he  may  derive  s 
blessing  upon  his  posterity,  as  that  his  pa- 
rents could  transmit  a  curse:  and  if  any 
man  by  piety  shall  procure  God's  favom 
to  his  relatives  and  children^it  is  certain  thai 
he  hath  done  more  than  to  escape  the  pa- 
nishment  of  his  father's  follies.  ^'  If  sii 
doth  abound,"  and  evils  by  sin  are  derived 
from  his  parents ;  ''  much  more  shall  grace 
superabound,'*  and  mercy  by  grace.  If  be 
was  in  danger  from  the  crimes  of  othen, 
much  rather  shall  he  be  secured  by  bis  own 
piety.  For  if  God  punbhes  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  to  four  generations;  yet  he  rewards 
the  piety  of  fathers  to  ten,  to  hundredsi 
and  to  thousands.  Many  of  the  anceston 
of  Abraham  were  persons  not  noted  for  re* 
ligion,  but  suffered  in  the  public  impiety 
and  almost  univei^sal  idolatry  of  their  ages: 
and  yet  all  the  evils  that  could  thence  de> 
scend  upon  the  family,  were  wiped  off;  and 
God  began  to  reckon  with  Abraham  upon  t 
new  stock  of  blessings  and  piety;  and  he 
was,  under  God,  the  original  of  so  greats 
blessing,  that  his  family,  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  together,  had  from  him  a  title  to  many 
favours ;  and  whatever  evib  did  chance  to 
them  in  the  descending  ages,  were  but  single 
evils  in  respect  of  that  treasure  of  mercies, 
which  the  father's  piety  had  obtained  to  the 
whole  nation.  And  it  ui  remarkable  to  ob- 
serve, how  blessings  did  stick  to  them 
for  their  fathers'  sakes,  even  whether  the) 
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rould  or  not    For,  first,   his  grandchild 
Isau  proved  a  naughty  man,  and  he  lost 
le  great  blessing  which  was  entailed  upon 
le  family;  but  he  got,  not  a  curse,  but  a 
!8S  blessing;  and  yet,  because  he  lost  a 
reater  blessing,  God  excluded  him  from  be- 
ig  reckoned  in  the  elder  line :  for  God,  fore- 
eeing  the  event,  so  ordered  it,  that  he  should 
ist  lose  his  birthright,  and  then  lose  the 
kssing ;  for  it  was  to  be  certain,  the  family 
lust  be  reckoned  for  prosperous  in  the  proper 
ine,  and  yet  God  blessed  Elsau  into  a  great 
latioD,  and  made  him  the  father  of  many 
irinces.    Now  the  line  of  blessing  being 
eckoned  in  Jacob,  God  blessed  his  family 
trangely,  and  by  miracle,  for  almost  five 
(enerations.    He  brought  them  from  Egypt 
ly  mighty  signs  and  wonders:  and  when 
or  sin  they  all  died  in  their  way  to  Canaan, 
wo  only  excepted,  Crod  so  ordered  it,  that 
hey  were  all  reckoned  as  single  deaths; 
the  nation  still  descended,  like  a  river,  whose 
iraters  were  drunk  up  for  the  beverage  of 
an  army,  but  still  it  keeps  its  name  and 
earrent,  and  the  waters  are  supplied  by 
showers,  and  springs,  and  providence.    Af- 
ter thb,  iniquity  still  increased,  and  then 
God  struck  deeper,  and  spread  curses  upon 
whole  families;  he  translated  the  priesthood 
from  line  to  line,  he  removed  the  kingdom 
horn  one  family  to  another :  and  still  they 
smned  worse;  and  then  we  read  that  Grod 
imote  almost  a  whole  tribe;  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  was  almost  extinguished  about 
4e  matter  of  the  Levite's  concubine;  but 
still  God  remembered  his  promise,  which 
he  made  with  their  forefathers,  and  that 
breach  was  made  up.    AAer  this  we  find 
t  greater  rupture  made,  and  ten  tribes  feU 
into  idolatry,  and  ten  tribes  were  carried 
eiptives  into  Assyria,  and  never  came  again : 
but  still  God  remembered  his  covenant  with 
Abraham,  and  left  two  tribes.    But  they 
were  restless  in  their  provocation  of  the 
God  of  Abraham ;  and  they  also  were  car- 
lied  captive :  but  still  God  was  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  brought  them  back,  and 
pkced  them  safe,  and  they  grew  again  into 
t  kingdom,  and  should  have  remained  for 
ever,  but  that  they  killed  one  that  was 
peater  than  Abraham,  even  the  Messias ; 
ind  then  they  were  rooted  out,  and  the  old 
covenant  cast  off,  and  God  delighted  no 
more  to  be  called  "the  God  of  Abraham," 
bat  the  '*  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
As  long  as  God  kept  that  relation,  so  long 


Paul,  "  As  touching  the  election,  they  ar« 
beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes." 

I  insist  the  longer  upon  this  instance,  that 
I  may  remonstrate  how  great,  and  how  sure^ 
and  hbw  preserving  mercies  a  pious  father 
of  a  family  may  derive 'upon  his  succeeding 
generations :  and  if  we  do  but  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  father  Abraham,  we  shall 
inherit  a^  certain  blessings.  But  then,  I 
pray,  add  these  considerations. 

2.  If  a  great  impiety  and  a  clamorous 
wickedness  hath  stained  the  honour  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  discomposed  its  title  to  the  Divine 
mercies  and  protection,  it  is  not  an  ordinary' 
piety  that  can  restore  this  family.    An  ordi- 
nary even  course  of  life,  full  of  sweetness 
and  innocence,  will  secure  every  single  per- 
son in  his  own  eternal  interest:  but  that 
piety,  which  must  be  a  spring  of  blessings, 
and  conmiunicative  to  others,  that  must 
plead  against  the  sins  of  their  ancestors 
and  begin  a  new  bank  of  mercies  for  the' 
relatives ;  that  must  be  a  great  and  excellent, 
a  very  religious  state  of  life.    A  small  pen- 
sion will  maintain  a  single  person :  but  he 
that  hath  a  numerous  family,  and  many  to 
provide  for,  needs  a  greater  providende  of 
God,  and  a  bigger  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance :  and  a  small  revenue  will  not  keep 
up  the  dignity  of  a  great  house ;  especially 
if  it  be  charged  with  a  great  debt    And  this 
is  the  very  state  of  the  present  question. 
That  piety  that  must  be  instrumentiU  to  take 
off  the  curse  imminent  upon  a  family,  to 
bless  a  numerous  posterity,  to  secure  a  fair 
condition  to  many  ages,  and  to  pay  the  debts 
of  their  fathers'  sins,  must  be  so  large,  as 
that,  all  necessary  expenses  and  duties  for 
his  own  soul  being  first  discharged,  it  may 
be  remarkable  in  great  expressions,  it  may 
be  exemplary  to  all  the  family,  it  may  be  of 
universal  efficacy,  large  in  the  extension  of 
parts,  deep  in  the  intention  of  degrees :  and 
then,  as  the  root  of  a  tree  receives  nourish- 
ment not  only  sufficient  to  preserve  its  own 
life,  but  to  transmit  a  plastic  juice  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  from  thence  to  the  utmost 
branch  and  smallest  germ  that  knots  in  the 
most  distant  part;  so  shall  the  great  and  ex- 
emplary piety  of  the  father  of  a  family  not 
only  preserve  to   the  interest  of  his  own 
soul  the  life  of  grace  and  hopes  of  glory 
but  shall  be  a  quickening  spirit,  active  ana 
communicative  of  a  blessing,  not  only  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  to  the  body  and  right- 
ly-descending line,  but  even  to  the  collateral 


for  the  fathers'  sakes  they  had  a  title  and  an '  branches,  to  the  most  distant  relatives,  and 
nheritance  to  a  blessing :  for  so  saith  St.  all  that  shall  claim  a  Vuxi<^te^  ^Vixi^  Vo.^^  i 
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title  to  a  l>Iessing.  And  thb  was  the  way 
that  was  prescribed  to  the  family  of  Eli, 
upoo  whom  a  sad  carse  was  entailed,  that 
there  should  not  be  an  old  man  of  the  fa- 
mily for  ever,  and  that  they  should  be  beg- 
gars, and  lose  the  office  of  priesthood :  by 
tlie  counsel  of  R.  Johanan,  the  son  of  Zac- 
cheus,  all  the  family  betook  themselves  to  a 
great,  a  strict,  and  a  severe  religion ;  and 
God  was  entreated  to  revoke  his  decree,  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  family,  to  restore  them 
to  the  common  condition  of  men,  from 
whence  they  stood  separate  by  the  displeas- 
ure of  God  against  the  crime  of  Eli,  and 
his  sons  Hophni  and  Phineas.  This  course 
is  sure  either  to  take  off  the  judgment,  or  to 
change  it  into  a  blessing ;  to  take  away  the 
rod,  or  the  smart  and  evil  of  it ;  to  convert 
the  punishment  into  a  mere  natural  or  hu- 
man chance,  and  that  chance  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  virtue,  and  that  virtue  to  the 
occasion  of  a  crown. 

3.  It  is  of  great  use  for  the  securing  of 
families,  that  every  master  of  a  family  order 
his  life  so,  that  his  piety  and  virtue  be 
as  communicative  as  is  possible;  that  is, 
that  he  secure  the  religion  of  his  whole 
family  by  a  severe  supervision  and  animad- 
version, and  hy  cutting  off  all  those  unpro- 
fitable and  hurtful  branches  which  load  the 
tree,  and  hinder  the  growth  and  stock,  and 
disimprove  the  fruit,  and  revert  evil  juice 
to  the  very  root  itself.  Calvisius  Sabinus 
laid  out  vast  sums  of  money  upon  his  ser- 
vants to  stock  his  house  with  learned  men ; 
and  brought  one  that  could  recite  all  Homer 
by  heart,  a  second  that  was  ready  at  Hesiod, 
— a  third,  at  Pindar, — and  for  every  of  the 
lyrics,  one ;  having  this  fancy,  that  all  that 
learning  was  his  own,  and  whatsoever  his 
servants  knew  made  him  so  much  the  more 
skilful.  It  was  noted  in  the  man  for  a  rich 
and  prodigal  folly :  but  if  he  had  chau^ 
his  instance,  and  brought  none  but  virtuous 
servants  into  his  house,  he  might  better 
have  reckoned  his  wealth  upon  their  stock, 
and  the  piety  of  his  family  might  have 
helped  to  bless  him,  and  to  have  increased 
the  treasure  of  the  master's  virtue.  Every 
man  that  would  either  cut  off  the  title  of 
an  old  curse,  or  secure  a  blessing  upon  a 
new  stock,  must  make  virtue  as  large  in  the 
fountain  as  he  can,  that  it  may  the  sooner 
wafer  all  his  relatives  with  fruitfulness  and 
blessings.  And  this  was  one  of  the  things 
that  God  noted  in  Abraham,  and  blessed 
his  family  for  it,  and  his  posterity :  **l  know 
ibat  Abr&bam  will  (each  his  sons  to  feat 


me.^    When  a  man  tetches  his  fiunily  to 
know  and  fear  God,  then  be  tcattena  bkai- 
ing  roimd  about  his  habitation.    And  this 
helps  to  illastrate  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
as  well  as  to  prove  its  certainty.    We  hear 
it  spoken  in  our  books  of  religion^  that  the 
faith  of  the  parents  is  imputed  to  their  child- 
ren to  good  piurposeSy  and  that  a  good 
husband  sanctifies  an  ill  wife«  and  "  a  be- 
lieving wife  an  unbelieving  husband;  and 
either  of  them  makes  the  children  to  be 
sanctified,  ''else  they- were  imclean  and  un- 
holy;'' that  is,  the  very  designing  childfai 
to  the  service  of  God  is  a  sanctification  d 
them ;  and  therefore  St  Jerome  caDs  Chris- 
tian children  ''candidatos  fidei  Christians.'' 
And  if  this  very  designation  of  them  makes 
them  holy,  that  is»  acceptable  to  God,  en- 
titled to  the  promises,  partakers  of  the  cove- 
nant, within  the  condition  of  sons;  muck 
more  shall  it  be  effectual  to  greater  bless- 
ings, when  the  parents  take  care  that  the 
children  shall  be  actually  pious,  full  of 
sobriety,  full  of  religion;  Uien  it  becomes  t 
holy  house,  a  chosen  generation,  ah  ded 
family;  and  then  there  can  no  evil  happen 
to  them,  but  such  which  will  bring  them 
nearer  to  God;  that  is,  no  cross,  but  tJM 
cross  of  Christ;  no  misfortune,  but  M 
which  shall  lead  them  to  felicity;  and  it 
any  semblance  of  a  corse  happens  in  the 
generations,  it  is  but  like  the  anathema  ot 
a  sacrifice;  not  an  accursed,  but  a  devoted 
thing;  for  so  the  sacrifice,  upon  whose  neck 
the  priest's  knife  doth  fall,  is  so  far  from 
being  accursed,  that  it  helps  to  get  a  bless- 
ing to  all  that  join  in  die  oblation.   So 
every  misfortune,  that  shall  discompose  the 
ease  of  a  pious  and  religious  family,  shall 
but  make  them  fit  to  be  presented  unto 
God;  and  the  rod  of  God  shall  be  like  the 
branches  of  fig-trees,  bitter  and  sharp  in 
themselves,  but  productive  of  most  delicious 
fruit.  'No  evil  can  curse  the  family  whose 
stock  is  pious,  and  whose  "branches  are 
holiness  to  the  Lord."    If  any  leaf  or  aflf 
boughs  shall  fall  untimely,  G<>d  shall  gather 
them  up,  and  place  them  in  his  temple,  or 
at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  and  that  family 
must  needs  be  blessed,  whom   infelicitf 
itself  cannot  make  accursed. 

4.  If  a  curse  be  feared  to  descend  upon  a 
family  for  the  fault  of  their  ancestors,  pious 
sons  have  yet  another  way  to  secure  them- 
selves, and  to  withdraw  the  curse  from  the 
family,  or  themselves  from  the  curse ;  and 
that  is,  by  doing  some  very  great  and  iUus* 
Uious  act  of  piety,  an  action,  "  in  giada  ht* 
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roicoj"  as  Aristotle  calls  it,  ''an  heroical 
acdoo."  If  there  should  happen  to  be  one 
martyr  in  a  family,  it  would  reconcile  the 
whole  kindred  to  God,  and  make  him,  who 
is  more  inclined  to  mercy  than  seyerity, 
rather  to  be  pleased  with  the  relatives  of  the 
martyr,  than  to  continue  to  be  angry  with 
the  nephews  of  a  deceased  sinner.  I  can- 
not insist  long  upon  this ;  but  you  may  see 
it  proved  by  one  great  instance  in  the  case 
of  Phineas,  who  killed  an  uiiclean  prince, 
and  turned  the  wrath  of  God  from  his  people. 
He  was  zealous  for  Grod  and  for  his  country- 
men, and  did  an  heroical  action  of  zeal: 
"  Wherefore '»  (saith  God)  "  behold  I  give 
nnto  him  my  covenant  of  peace,  and  he  shall 
have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him;  even  the 
covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood ;  be- 
cause he  was  zealous  for  his  Grod,  and 
made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of 
IsraeL''  Thus  the  sons  of  Rechab  obtained 
the  blessing  of  an  enduring  and  blessed 
fiunily,  because  they  were  most  strict  and 
rdigioos  observers  of  their  father's  precepts, 
and  kept  them  aAer  his  death,  and  abstained 
from  wine  for  ever;  and  no  temptation 
could  invite  them  to  taste  it ;  for  they  had 
as  great  reverence  to  their  father's  ashes,  as, 
being  children,  they  had  to  his  rod  and  to 
his  eyes.  Thus  a  man  may  turn  the  wrath 
of  God  from  his  family,  and  secure  a  bless- 
mg  for  posterity,  by  doing  some  great  noble 
acts  of  charity ;  or  a  remarkable  chastity  like 
that  of  Joseph ;  or  an  expensive,  an  afiec- 
tkmate  religion  and  love  to  Christ  and  his 
servants,  as  Mary  Magdalen  did.  Such 
things  as  these,  which  are  extraordinary 
egressions  and  transvolations  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  an  even  piety,  God  loves 
to  reward  with  an  extraordinary  favour; 
and  gives  them  testimony  by  an  extra-regu- 
lar blessing. 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  add  by  way  of 
advice;  and  that  is,  that  all  parents  and 
fikthers  of  families,  from  whose  loins  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse  usually  does  descend,  be  very 
careful,  not  only  generally  in  all  the  actions 
of  their  lives,  (for  that  I  have  already  press- 
ed,) but  particularly  in  the  matter  of  repent- 
ance ;  that  they  be  curious  that  they  finish 
it,  and  do  it  thoroughly  ;  for  there  are  cer- 
tain v<iti^¥i/»a/fa  futatfolas,  '^  leavings  of  re- 
pentance," which  make  that  God's  anger  is 
taken  from  us  so  imperfectly ;  and  although 
God,  for  his  sake  who  died  for  us,  will  par- 
te a  returning  sinner,  and  bring  him  to 
Wven  through  tribulation  and  a  fiery  trial ; 
yet^— when  a  man  is  weary  of  his  sorrow^ 


and  his  fastings  are  a  load  to  him,  and  bis 
sins  are  not  so  perfectly  renounced  or  battd 
as  they  ought, — ^the  parts  of  repentance, 
which  are  left  unfinished,  do  sometimes  fall 
upon  the  heads  or  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
children.  I  do  not  say  this  is  regular  and 
certain ;  but  sometimes  God  deals  thus ;  foi 
this  thing  hath  been  so,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  so  again.  We  see  it  was  done  m  the 
case  of  Ahab ;  he  "  humbled  himself,  and 
went  softly,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,"  and 
called  for  pardon,  and  God  took  from  him  a 
judgment  which  was  falling  heavily  upon 
him ;  but  we  all  know  his  repentance  was 
imperfect  and  lame ;  the  same  evil  fell  upon 
his  sons ;  for  so  said  God :  '*  I  will  bring 
the  evil  upon  his  house  in  his  son's  days." 
Leave  no  arrears  for  thy  posterity  to  pay ; 
but  repent  with  an  integral,  a  holy,  and 
excellent  repentance,  that  God  being  recon- 
ciled to  thee  thoroughly,  for  thy  sake  also 
he  may  bless  thy  seed  after  thee. 

And,  after  all  this,  add  a  continual,  a  fer- 
vent, a  hearty,  a  never-ceasing  prayer  for 
thy  children,  ever  remembering,  when  they 
beg  a  blessing,  that  God  hath  put  much  of 
their  fortune  into  your  hands;  and  a  transient 
formal  "  God  bless  thee,"  will  not  outweigh 
the  load  of  a  great  vice,  and  the  curse  which 
scatters  from  thee  by  virtual  contact,  and  by 
the  channels  of  relation,  if  thou  beest  a 
vicious  person  :  nothing  can  issue  from  thy 
fountain  but  bitter  waters.  And,  as  it  were 
a  great  impudence  for  a  condemned  traitor 
to  beg  of  his  mjured  prince  a  province  for 
his  son  for  his  sake ;  so  it  is  an  inefiective 
blessins:  we  give  our  children,  when  we  beg 
for  them  what  we  have  no  title  to  for  our- 
selves ;  nay,  when  we  can  convey  to  them 
nothing  but  a  curse.  The  prayer  of  a  sin- 
ner, the  unhallowed  wish  of  a  viciou%  pa- 
rent, is  but  a  poor  donative  to  give  to  a  child 
who  sucked  poison  from  his  nurse,  and 
derives  cursing  from  his  parents.  They  are 
punished  with  a  double  torture  in  the  shame 
and  pain  of  the  damned,  who,  dying  ene- 
mies to  God,  have  left  an  inventory  of  sins 
and  wrath  to  be  divided  amongst  their  child- 
ren. But  they  that  can  truly  give  a  bless- 
ing to  their  chUdren,  are  such  as  live  a 
blessed  life,  and  pray  holy  prayers,  and  perr 
form  an  integral  repentance,  and  do  sepa- 
rate from  the  sins  of  their  progenitors,  and 
do  illustrious  actions,  and  begin  the  blessing 
of  their  family  upon  a  new  stock.  For  as 
from  the  eyes  of  some  persons  there  shoots 
forth  an  evil  influence,  and  some  have  an 
evil  eye,  and  are  mfec\io\>&»  ws>\afe  \w5&. 
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healthfully  as  a  friendly  planet,  and  inno- 
cent as  flowers:  and  as  some  (ancieflr convey 
private  effects  to  confederate  and  allied 
bodies;  and  between  the  very  vital  spirits 
of  friends  and  relatives  there  is  a  cogna- 
tion, and  they  refresh  each  other  like  social 
plants;  and  a  good  man  is  a*  friend  to 
every  good  man;  and  (they  say)  that  a 
usurer  knows  a  usurer,  and  one  rich  man 
another,  there  being  by  the  very  manners  of 
men  contracted  a  similitude  of  nature,  and  a 
communication  of  effects :  so  in  parents  and 
their  children  there  is  so  great  a  society  of 
nature  and  of  manners,  of  blessingF  and 
xCursing,  that  an  evil  parent  cannot  perish 
in  a  single  death;  and  holy  parents  never 
eat  their  meal  of  blessing  alone,  but  they 
make  the  room  shine  like  the  fire  of  a  holy 
sacrifice ;  and  a  father's  or  a  mother's  piety 
makes  all  the  house  festival  and  full  of  joy 
from  generation  to  generation.    Amen. 


SERMON  XXX. 

INVAUDITT  OF  A  LATB  OR  DEATH-BED 
REPENTANCE. 

PART  I. 


Give  glory  to  the  Lord  your  God,  before  he  eaute 
darkness f  and  before  your  feet  ttumble  upon  the 
dark  mountains^  and^  vbhile  ye  look  for  light,  {or, 
lest  vohile  ye  look  for  light,)  he  shall  turn  it  into 
the  shadoiD  of  death,  and  make  it  gross  darkness. 
— Jeremiah  ziii.  16. 

God  is  the  eternal  fountain  of  honour  and 
the  spring  of  glory ;  in  him  it  dwells  essen- 
tially, from  him  it  derives  originally;  and 
when  an  action  is  glorious,  or  a  man  is 
honourable,  it  is  because  the  action  is  pleas- 
ing to  God,  in  the  relation  of  obedience  or 
imitation,  and  because  the  man  is  honoured 
by  God,  and  by  God's  vicegerent:  and 
therefore,  Grod  cannot  be  dishonoured,  be- 
cause all  honour  comes  from  himself;  he 
cannot  but  be  glorified,  because  to  be  him- 
self is  to  be  infinitely  glorious.  And  yet  he 
is  pleased  to  say,  that  our  sins  dishonour 
him,  and  our  obedience  does  glorify  him. 
But  as  the  sun,  the  great  eye  of  the  world, 
prying  into  the  recesses  of  rocks  and  the 
hollownesses  of  valleys,  receives  species  or 
visible  forms  from  these  objects,  out  he  be- 

*  Au^im  9uf  i  rourm  %odei,  Uw  h  «>ecd%}  cStf-iV* 
//*  ^T9  ^f//Mr.— AXZST. 


holds  them  only  by  that  light  which  prooeedt 
from  himself :  so  does  God,  who  la  the  light 
of  that  eye ;  he  receives  reflexes  aind  retnras 
from  us,  and  these  he  calls  "gbrificatioiis'' 
of  himself,  but  they  are  such  which  are  made 
so  by  his  own  gracious  acceptatioiL  For 
God  cannot  be  glorified  by  any  thing  but  by 
himself,  and  by  his  own  instruments,  whidi' 
he  makes  as  mirrors  to  reflect  his  own 
excellency ;  that  by  seeing  the  glory  of  such 
emanations,  he  may  rgoice  in  his  own 
works,  because  they  are  images  of  his  in- 
finity. Thus  when  he  made  the  beauleoiis 
frame  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  rejoioed  in  it; 
and  glorified  himself;  because  it  was  the 
glass  in  which  he  beheld  his  wisdom  and 
almighty  power.  And  when  Gk)d  destroyed 
the  old  world,  in  that  also  he  glorified  him- 
self; for  in  those  waters  he  saw  the  image 
of  his  justice^ — they  were  the  looking-glus 
for  that  attribute ;  and  God  b  said  ''to  laugh 
at "  and  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  a  sin- 
ner,  because  he  is  pleased  with  the  economy 
of  his  own  laws,  and  the  excellent  propor- 
tions he  hath  made  of  his  judgments  oonse* 
quent  to  our  sins.  But,  above  all,  God 
rejoiced  in  his  holy  Son;  for  he  was  the 
image  of  the  Divinity,  **  the  character  aad 
express  image  of  his  person ;"  in  him  he 
beheld  his  own  essence,  his  wisdom,  fak 
power,  his  justice,  and  his  person ;  and  he 
was  that  excellent  instrument  designed  from 
eternal  ages  to  represent,  as  in  a  double 
mirror,  not  only  the  glories  of  God  to  him- 
self, but  also  to  all  the  world ;  and  he  gloii- 
fied  God  by  the  instrument  of  obedience,  in 
which  God  beheld  his  owq^  dominion  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  laws  clearly  represented; 
and  he  saw  his  justice  glorified,  when  it  was 
fully  satisfied  by  the  passion  of  his  Son: 
and  80  he  hath  transmitted  to  us  a  great 
manner  of  the  divine  glorification,  being  be- 
come to  us  the  author  and  example  of  giving 
glory  to  God  after  the  manner  of  men,  that 
is,  by  well-doing  and  patient  suffering,  b]f 
obeying  his  laws  and  submitting  to  hii 
power,  by  imitating  his  holiness  and  con- 
fessing his  goodness,  by  remaining  innocent 
or  becoming  penitent ;  for  this  also  is  called 
in  the  text  ''  giving  glory  to  the  Lord  our 
God.*' 

For  he  that  hath  dishonoured  €k>d  by  sins, 
that  is,  hath  denied,  by  a  moral  instrument 
of  duty  and  subordination,  to  confess  the 
glories  of  his  power,  and  the  goodness  of 
his  laws,  and  hath  dishonoured  and  despised 
his  mercy,  which  God  intended  aa  an  in- 
strument of  our  piety,  hath  no  better  wmy 
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to  glorify  Grod,  than  by  returning  to  his 
duty,  to  advance  the  honour  of  the  I^ivine 
attributes,  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  com- 
municate himself,  and  to  have  intercourse 
with  man     He  that  repents,  confesses  his 
own  error,  and  the  righteousness  of  Grod's 
hkws, — and  by  judging  himself  confesses 
that  he  deserves  punishment, — and  there- 
fore, that  God  is  righteous  if  he  punishes 
him:  and,  by  returning,  confesses  God  to 
be  the  fountain  of  felicity,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  true,  solid,  and  permanent  joys, 
saying  in  the  sense  and  passion  of  the  disci- 
ples, *' Whither  shall  we  go  ?  for  thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life:"  and,  by  hum- 
bling himself,  exalts  God,  by  making  the 
proportions  of  distance  more  immense  and 
vast.    And  as  repentance  does  contain  in  it 
all  the  parts  of  holy  life,  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  returning  sinner  (all  the  acts 
ind  habits  of  virtue  being  but  parts,  or  in- 
stances, or  effects  of  repentance) ;  so  all  the 
actions  of  a  holy  life  do  constitute  the  mass 
and  body  of  all  those  instruments,  whereby 
God  is  pleased  to  glorify  himself.    For  if 
God  is  glorified  in  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the 
nre  fabric  of  the  honeycombs,  in  the  disci- 
pline of  bees,  in  the  economy  of  pismires, 
b  the  little  houses  of  birds,  in  the  curiosity 
of  an  eye,  God  being  pleased  to  delight  in 
'  those  little  imiges  and  reflexes  of  himself 
from  those  preny  mirrors,  which,  like  a 
creTice  in  the  wall,  through  a  narrow  per- 
spective, transmit  the  species  of  a  vast  ex- 
cellency :  much  rather  shall  God  be  pleased 
to  behold  himself  in  the  glasses  of  our  obe- 
dience, in  the  emissions  of  our  will  and 
understanding;  these  being  rational  and  apt 
itrstroments  to  express  him,  far  better  than 
the  natural,  as  being  nearer  communications 
of  himself. 

But  I  shall  no  longer  discourse  of  the 
phik)sophy  of  this  expression :  certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  style  of  Scripture,  repentance  is 
^  great  ''glorification  of  God;"  and  the 
prophet,  by  calling  the  people  to  ''give  God 
glory,**  calls  upon  them  "  to  repent,"  and 
•0  expresses  both  the  duty  and  the  event 
of  h;  the  event  being  "glory  to  God  on 
%b,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to- 
wards men"  by  the  sole  instrument  of 
fcpentance.  And  this  was  it  which  Joshua 
•aid  to  Achan,  "Give,  I  pray  thee,  glory 
lo  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  con- 
unto  him:"*  that  one  act  of  re- 


*  Joshua  viL  19. 


pentance  is  one  act  of  glorifying  God.  And 
this  David  acknowledged;  "Against  thee 
only  have  I  sinned :  'ut  tu  justificeris,'  that 
thou  mightest  |^  justified  or  cleared:"*  that 
is,  that  God  may  have  the  honour  of  being 
righteous,  and  we  the  shame  of  receding 
from  so  excellent  a  perfection;  or,  as  St. 
Paul  quotes  and  explicates  the  place,  *<  Let 
God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar;  as  it  is 
written,  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  in 
thy  sayings,  and  mightest  overcome  when 
thou  art  judged. "f  But  to  clear  the  sense 
of  this  expression  of  the  prophet,  observe 
the  words  of  St.  John ;  "  And  men  were 
scorched  with  great  heat,  and  blasphemed 
the  name  of  God,  who  hath  power  over 
those  plagues:  and  they  repented  not  to 
give  him  glory ."^ 

So  that  having  strength  and  reason  from 
these  so  many  authorities,  I  may  be  free  to 
read  the  words  of  my  text  thus :  "  Repent 
of  all  your  sins,  before  Grod  cause  dark- 
ness, and  before  your  feet  stumble  upon  the 
dark  mountains."  And  then  we  have  here 
the  duty  of  repentance,  and  the  time  of  its 
performance.  It  must  be  /utavoca  tvmuftof, 
"  a  seasonable  and  timely  repentance,"  a 
repentance  which  must  begin  before  our 
darkness  begin,  a  repentance  in  the  day- 
time: "ut  dum  dies  est,  operemini,"  "  that 
ye  may  work  while  it  is  to-day :"  lest,  if 
we  ^'stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains," 
that  is,  fall  into  the  ruins  of  old  age,  which 
makes  a  broad  way  narrow,  and  a  plain 
way  to  be  a  craggy  mountain;  or  if  we 
stumble  and  fall  into  our  last  sickness,  in- 
stead of  health  God  send  us  to  our  grave, — 
and  instead  of  light  and  salvation,  which 
we  then  confidently  look  for,  he  make  our 
state  to  be  outer  darkness,  that  is,  misery 
irremediable,  misery  eternal. 

This  exhortation  of  the  prophet  was  al 
ways  full  of  caution  and  prudence;  but  now 
it  is  highly  necessary ;  since  men,  who  are 
so  clamorously  caUed  to  repentance^  that 
they  cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  it,  yet, 
that  they  may  reconcile  an  evil  life  with 
the  hopes  of  heaven,  have  crowded  this 
duty  into  so  little  room,  that  it  is  almost 
strangled  and  extinct ;  and  they  have  loppetl 
off  so  many  members,  that  they  have  re- 
duced the  whole  body  of  it  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  little  finger,  sacrificing  their 
childhood  to  vanity,  their  youth  to  lust  an. I 
to  intemperance,  their  manhood  to  amb.« 

*  Paal.  li.  4.    t  Rom.  iit.  4.    tRev.x^9, 
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don  and  rage,  pride  and  reyenge,  secular 
desires,  and  unholy  actions;  and  yet  still 
fbrther,  giving  their  old  age  to  covetousness 
and  oppression,  to  the  world  and  the  devil: 
and,  after  all  this,  what  remains  for  God 
and  for  religion?  Oh,  for  that  they  will  do 
well  enough:  upon  their  death-hed  they 
will  think  a  few  godly  thoughts,  they  will 
send  for  a  priest  to  minister  comfort  to 
them,  they  will  pray  and  ask  God  foi^ve- 
ness,  and  receive  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
leave  their  goods  behind  them,  disposing 
diem  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  and 
tome  dole  and  issues  of  the  alms-basket  to 
the  poor;  and  if  after  all  this  they  die 
quietly,  and  like  a  lamb,  and  be  canonized 
by  a  bribed  flatterer  in  a  funeral  sermon, 
they  make  'Uo  doubt  but  they  are  children 
of  die  kingdom,  and  perceive  not  their  folly, 
till,  without  hope  of  remedy,  they  roar  in 
their  expectations  of  a  certain  but  a  horrid 
eternity  of  pains.  Certainly  nothing  bath 
made  more  ample  harv^ts  for  the  devil,  than 
the  deferring  of  repentance  upon  vain  confi- 
dences, and  lessening  it  in  the  extension 
of  parts  as  well  as  intention  of  degrees, 
while  we  imagine  that  a  few  tears  and  scat- 
terings of  devotion,  are  enough  to  expiate 
the  baseness  of  a  fifty  or  threescore  years' 
impiety.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  cure,  by 
showing  what  it  is  to  repent,  and  that  re- 
pentance implies  in  it  the  duty  of  a  life,  or 
of  many  and  great,  of  long  and  lasting 
parts  of  it ;  and  then,  by  direct  arguments, 
showing  that  repentance  put  off  to  our 
death-bed,  is  invalid  and  ineffectual,  sick, 
languid,  and  impotent,  like  our  dying  bo- 
dies and  disabled  faculties. 

1.  First,  therefore,  repentance  implies  a 
deep  sorrow,  as  the  beginning  and  intro- 
duction of  this  duty  :  not  a  superficial  sigh 
or  tear,  not  a  calling  ourselves  sinners  and 
miserable  persons:  this  is  far  from  that 
"godly  sorrow  that  worketh  repentance ;" 
and  yet  I  wish  there  were  none  in  the 
world,  or  none  amongst  us,  who  cannot 
remember  that  eVer  they  have  done  this 
iitde  towards  the  abolition  of  their  muUi- 
tude^  of  sins:  but  yet,  if  it  were  not  a 
hearty,  pungent  sorrow,  a  sorrow  that  shall 
break  the  heart  in  pieces,  a  sorrow  that 
shall  so  irreconcile  us  to  sin,  as  to  make  us 
rather  choose  to  die  than  to  sin,  it  is  not  so 
much  as  the  beginning  of  repentance.  But 
in  Holy  Scripture,  when  the  people  arei 
ealled  to  repentance,  and  sorrow  (which  is 
ever*  the  prologue  to  it)  marches  sadly,  and , 
Sffit  opens  the  scene,  it  is  ever  expressed  to . 


be  great,  clamorous,  and  aad:  It  is  called 
*'  a  weeping  sorely"  in  the  next  verse  afte« 
my  text;  "a  weeping  with  the  bitteraess  dl 
heart ;"  "  a  turning  to  the  Lord  widi  weep- 
ing, fasting,  and  monming;"*  "a  weeping 
day  and  night;"  the  ''sorrow  of  Leait;" 
the  ''breaking  of  the  spirit;"  the  "'mooiih 
ing  like  a  dove,"  and  "  chattering  like  a 
swallow  ."t    And  if  we  observe  the  threnei 
and  sad  accents  of  the  prophet  Jeremy, 
when  he  wept  for  the  sins  of  his  nation; 
the  heart-breakings  of  David,  when  he 
mourned  for  his  adultery  and  murder;  and 
the  bitter  teara  of  St  Peter,  when  he  wash* 
ed  off  the  guilt  and  baseness  of  his  60, 
and  the  denying  his  master;  we  shall  h 
sufficiently  instructed  in  this  "  prsladium'' 
or  "  introduction"  to  repentance ;  and  thit 
it  is  not  every  breath  of  a  sigh,  or  moistoie 
of  a  tender  eye,  not  every  crying  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,"  that  is  sach  a  soi^ 
row,  as  begins  our  restitution  to  the  state  of 
grace  and  Divine  favour;  but  such  a  80^ 
row,  that  really  condemns  ourselves,  and 
by  an  active  effectual  sentence,  declares  us 
worthy  of  stripes  and  death,  of  sorrow  and 
eternal  pains,  and  willingly  endures  the  fint 
to  prevent  the  second;  and  weeps,  and 
mourns,  and  fasts,  to  obtain  of  God  but  to 
admit  us  to  a  possibility  of  restitution.   And 
although  all  sorrow  for  sins  hath  not  the  * 
same  expression,  nor  the  same  degree  of 
pungency  and  sensitive  trouble,  which  di^ 
iers  according  to  the  temper  of  the  body, 
custom,  the  sex,  and  accidental  tenderness;! 
yet  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow,  unless  it  really 
produce  these  effects:  that  is,  1.  that  it 
makes  us  really  to  hate,  and  2.  acmally  to 
decline  sin ;  and  3.  prodm^e  in  us  a  fear  of 
God's  anger,  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  his 
displeasure;  and  4.  then  such  consequent 
trouble  as  can  consist  with  such  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Divine  displeasure :  which,  il 
it  express  not  in  tears  and  hearty  coon- 
plaints,  must  be  expressed  in  watchings 
and  strivings  against  sin ;  in  confessing  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  God  threatening  or 
punishing  us ;  in  patientiy  bearing  die  rod 
of  God :  in  confession  of  our  sins ;  in  accu- 
sation of  ourselves;  in  perpetual  beggingof 
pardon,  and  mean  and  base  opinions  of  our- 
selves;  and  in  all  the  namral  productions 
from  these,  according  to  our  temper  and  con- 
stitution :  it  must  be  a  sorrow  of  the  reason- 
able  faculty,  the  greatest  in  its  kind :  and  if 
it  be  less  in  kind,  or  not  productive  of  these 

*  Ezek.  xxvii.  31.  t  Joel  it.  13. 

t  See  Rule  of  H.  Living,  D.  of  Repentanoe,  p.  491 
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effects,  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow,  nor  the 
"exordium"  of  repentance. 

Bot  I  desire  that  it  be  obsenred  that  sor- 
row for  sins  is  not  repentance;  not  that  duty 
which  gives  glory  to  Grod,  so  as  to  obtain  of 
him  that  he  will  glorify  us.  Repentance  is 
a  great  volume  of  duty;  and  godly  sorrow 
is  but  the  frontispiece  or  title-page ;  it  is  the 
harbinger  or  first  introduction  to  it :  or,  if 
you  will  consider  it  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance:"*  sor- 
row is  the  parent,  and  repentance  is  the 
product.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a  high  piece 
of  ignorance  to  suppose,  that  a  crying  out 
ind  roaring  for  our  sins  upon  our  death- 
bed can  reconcile  us  to  God :  our  crying  to 
God  must  be  so  early  and  so  lasting,  as  to 
be  able  to  teem  and  produce  such  a  daughter, 
which  must  live  long,  and  grow  from  an 
nnbryo  to  an  infant,  from  infancy  to  child- 
hood, from  thence  to  the  fulness  of  the  sta- 
ture of  Christ;  and  then  it  is'a  holy  and  a 
happy  sorrow.  But  if  it  be  a  sorrow  only 
of  a  death-bed,  it  is  a  fruitless  shower ;  or 
like  the  rain  of  Sodom,  not  the  beginning 
of  repentance,  but  the  kindling  of  a  flame, 
the  commencement  of  an  eternal  sorrow. 
For  Ahab  had  a  great  sorrow,  but  it  wrought 
nothing  upon  his  spirit;  it  did  not  reconcile 
his  affections  to  his  duty,  and  his  duty  to 
God.  Judas  had  so  great  a  sorrow  for  be- 
traring  the  innocent  blood  of  his  Lord,  that 
It  was  intolerable  to  his  spirit,  and  he ''burst 
in  the  middle."  And  if  mere  sorrow  be  re- 
pentance, then  hell  is  full  of  penitents ;  for 
''there  is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  for  evermore." 

Let  us,  therefore,  beg  of  God,  as  Caleb's 
<biighter  did  of  heV  father;  ''Dedisti  mi- 
hi  terram  aridam,  da  etiam  et  irriguam," 
"Thou  hast  given  me  a  dry  land,  give  me 
iko  a  land  of  waters,  a  dwelling-place  in 
tean,  rivers  of  tears:"  Ut,  quoniam  non 
somas  digni  oculos  orando  ad  caelum  levare. 
It  annus  digni  oculos  plorando  caecare,"  as 
8t.  Austin's  expression  is ;  "  That  because 
We  are  not  worthy  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
;  heaven  in  prayer,  yet  we  may  be  worthy 
to  weep  our  eyes  blind  for  sin." — ^The 
Maning  is,  that  we  beg  s<)rrow  of  God, 
indi  a  sorrow  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
VKnch  the  flames  of  lust,  and  surmount 
the  hiDs  of  our  pride,  and  may  extinguish 
nr  thirst  of  covetousness ;  that  is,  a  sorrow 
te  shall  be  an  effective  principle  of  arm- 
iiif  all  our  faculties  against  sin,  and  heartily 
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setting  upon  the  work  of  grace,  and  the  per 
severing  labours  of  a  holy  life.  I  shall  only 
add  one  word  to  this:  that  our  sorrow  for  sin 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  our  tears  and  our 
sensible  expressions,  but  by  our  active  hatred 
and  dereliction  of  sin ;  and  is  many  times 
unperceived  in  outward  demonstration.  It 
is  reported  of  the  mother  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, Gratian,  and  Comestor,  that  she  hav- 
ing had  three  sons  begotten  in  unhallowed 
embraces,  upon  her  death-bed  did  omit  the 
recitation  of  those  crimes  to  her  confessor ; 
adding  this  for  apology,  that  her  three  sons 
proved  persons  so  eminent  in  the  church, 
that  their  exceUence  was  abundant  recom- 
pense for  her  demerit;  and  therefore,  she 
could  not  grieve  because  God  had  glorified 
himself  so  much  by  three  instruments  so 
excellent;  and  that  although  her  sin  had 
abounded,  yet  God's  grace  did  superabound. 
Her  confessor  replied,  "At  dole  saltern, 
quod  dolere  non  possis,"  ''Grieve  that 
thou  canst  not  grieve."  And  so  must  we 
always  fear,  that  our  trouble  for  sin  is  not 
great  enough,  that  our  sorrow  is  too  remiss, 
that  our  affections  are  indifferent:  but  we 
can  only  be  sure  that  our  sorrow  is  a  godly 
sorrow,  when  it  worketh  repentance :  that 
is,  when  it  makes  us  hate  and  leave  all  our 
sin,  and  take  up  the  cross  of  patience  and 
penance;  that  is,  confess  our  sin,  accuse 
ourselves,  condemn  the  action  by  hearty 
sentence :  and  then,  if  it  hath  no  other  ema- 
nation but  fasting  and  prayer  for  its  pardon, 
and  hearty  industry  towards  its  abolition, 
our  sorrow  is  not  reproveable. 

2.  For  sorrow  alone  will  not  do  it :  there 
must  follow  a  total  dereliction  of  our  sin ; 
and  this  is  the  first  part  of  repentance.  Con- 
cerning which  I  consider,  that  it  is  a  sad 
mistake  amongst  many  that  do  some  things 
towards  repentance,  that  they  mistake  the 
first  addresses  and  instruments  of  this  part 
of  repentance  for  the  whole  duty  itself.  Con- 
fession of  sins  is  in  order  to  the  dereliction 
of  them :  but  then  confession  must  not  be 
like  the  unlading  of  a  ship  to  take  in  new 
stowage ;  or  the'  vomits  of  intemperance, 
which  ease  the  stomach  that  they  may  con- 
tinue the  merry  meeting.  But  such  a  con- 
fession is  too  frequent,  in  which  men  either 
comply  with  custom,  or  seek  to  ease  a  pre- 
sent load  or  gripe  of  conscience,  or  are  will- 
ing to  dress  up  their  souls  against  a  festival, 
or  hope  for  pardon  upon  so  easy  terms: 
these  are  but  retirings  back  to  leap  the  far- 
ther into  mischief;  or  but  approaches  to  Qod 
with  the  Jps.    No  coutevBAOU  canVi^  ^l  vk) 
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ose,  but  as  it  is  to  instrument  of  shame  to 
the  person,  of  humiliation  to  the  man,  and 
dereliction  of  the  sin ;  and  receives  its  re- 
compense but  as  it  adds  to  these  purposes : 
all  other  is  like  '^  the  bleating  of  the  calves 
and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen,"  which  Saul 
reserved  after  the  spoil  of  Agag ;  they  pro- 
chiim  the  sin,  but  do  nothing  towards  its 
cure;  they  serve  God's  end  to  make  us 
justly  to  be  condemned  out  of  our  own 
mouths,  but  nothing  at  all  towards  our  ab- 
solution. Nay,  if  we  proceed  further  to  the 
greatest  expressions  of  humiliation ;  (parts 
of  which,  I  reckon  fasting,  praying  for  par- 
don, judging  and  condemning  of  ourselves 
by  instances  of  a  present  indignation  against 
a  crime ;)  yet  unless  this  proceed  so  far  as 
to  a  total  deletion  of  the  sin,  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  every  vicious  habit,  Ood  is  not  glo- 
rified by  our  repentance,  nor  we  secured  in 
ouretemal  interest  Our  sin  must  be  brought 
to  judgment,  and,  like  Antinous  in  Homer, 
laid  in  the  midst,  as  iks  sacrifice  and  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

This  is  the  murderer,  this  is  the  **  Achan," 
this  is  '*  he  that  troubles  Israel :"  let  the  sin 
be  confessed  and  carried  with  the  pomps 
and  solemnities  of  sorrow  to  its  funerd,  and 
so  let  the  murderer  be  slain.  But  if  after 
all  the  forms  of  confession  and  sorrow,  fast- 
ing and  humiliation,  and  pretence  of  doing 
the  will  of  Grod,  we  "  spare  Agag  and  the 
fattest  of  the  cattle,"  our  delicious  sins, — 
and  stilUeave  an  unlawful  king  and  a  tyrant 
sin  to  reign  in  our  mortal  bodies,  we  may 
pretend  what  we  will  towards  repentance, 
but  we  are  no  better  penitents  than  Ahab ; 
no  nearer  to  the  obtaining  of  our  hopes  than 
Esau  was  to  his  birthright,  "  for  whose  re- 
pentance there  was  no  place  left,  though  he 
sought  it  carefuUy  with  tears." 

3.  Well,  let  us  suppose  our  penitent  ad- 
vanced thus  far,  as  that  he  decrees  against 
all  sin,  and  in  his  hearty  purposes  resolves 
to  decline  it,  as  in  a  severe  sentence  he  hath 
condemned  it  as  his  betrayer  and  his  mur- 
derer ;  yet  we  must  be  curious  (for  now  only 
the  repentance  properly  begins)  that  it  be 
not  only  like  the  springings  of  the  thorny  or 
high-way  ground^  soon  up  and  soon  down : 
for  some  men,  when  a  sadness  or  an  un- 
handsome accident  surprises  them,  then 
they  resolve  against  their  sin ;  but  like  the 
goats  in  Aristotle,  they  give  their  milk  no 
longer  than  tj^y  are  stung;  as  Boon  as  the 


thorns  are  remove49  theae  men  retom 

their  first  hardness,  and  resolve  then  to  i 

their  first  temptation.  Others  there  are  w 

never  resolve  against  a  sin,  but  either  wh 

they  have  no  temptation  to  it,  or  when  thi 

appetites  are  newly  satisfied  with  it;  H 

those  who  immediately  ailer  a  full  dini 

resolve  to  fast  at  supper,  and  they  keep 

till  their  appetite  returns,  and  then  their  i 

solution  unties  like  the  cords  of  vanity, 

the  gossamer  against  the  violence  of  ti 

northern  wind.    Thus  a  lustful  person  fil 

all  the  capacity  of  his  lust;  and  when  he 

wearied,  and  the  sin  goes  off  with  onqoii 

ness  and  regret^  and  the  appetite  folk  don 

like  a  horse-leech^  when  it  is  ready  to  hm 

with  putrefaction,  and   an   unwholeaon 

plethory,  then  he  resolves  to  be  a  good  mai 

and  could  almost  vow  to  be  a  hermit;  in 

hates  his  lust,  as  Amnon  hated  his  wM 

Tamar,  just  when  he  had  newly  acted  hi 

unworthy  rape:  but  the  next  spring-tide  thi 

comes,  every  wave  of  the  temptation  mske 

an  inroad  upon  the  resolution,  and  gel 

ground,  and  prevails  against  it,  more  iha 

his  resolution  prevailed   against  his  til 

How  many  drunken  persons,  how  maa 

swearers,  resolve  daily  and  hourly  agaiai 

their  sins,  and  yet  act  them  not  once  the  lei 

for  all  their  infinite  heap  of  shamefuliy-n 

treating  purposes!      That  resolution  thi 

begins  upon  just  grounds  of  sorrow  an 

severe  Judgment,  upon  fear  and  love,  thati 

made  in  the  midst  of  a  temptation,  that  i 

inquisitive  into  all  the  means  and  instm 

ments  of  the  cure,  that  prays  perpetual]; 

against   a  sin,  that   watches    continuall; 

against  a  surprise,  and  never  sinks  into  it  h 

deliberation ;  that  fights  earnestly,  and  cai 

ries  on  the  war  prudently,  and  prevails,  b; 

a  never-ceasing  diligence,  against  the  temp 

tation ;  that  only  is  a  pious  and  well-begai 

repentance.    They  that  have  their  fits  of  i 

quartan,  well  and  ill  for  ever,  and  thiiil 

themselves  in  perfect  health  when  the  agiN 

is  retired  till  its  period  returns,  are  danger 

ously  mistaken.    Those  intervals  of  impef 

feet  and  fallacious  resolution  are  nothipf 

but  states  of  death :  and  if  a  man  shook 

depart  this  world  in  one  of  those  godly  fiH 

as  he  thinks  thenl,  he  is  no  nearer  to  obiaii 

his  blessed  hope,  than  a  man  in  the  stooe 

colic  is  to  health  when  his  pain  is  eased  Ibi 

the  present,  his  disease  still  remaining,  ant 

threatening  an  unwelcome  return.    Tbt 

resolution  only  is  the  beginning  of  a  hoi] 

repentance,  which  goes  forth  into  act,  ant 

whose  acts  enlarge  into  habits,  and  whosi 
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Habits  are  productive  of  the  fruits  of  a  holy 
life. 

From  hence  we  are  to  take  our  estimaie^ 
whence  our  resolutions  of  piety  must  Com- 
mence.   He  that  resolves  not  to  live  well^ 
till  the  time  comes  that  he  must  die^  is  ridi- 
cqIous  in  his  great  design^  as  he  is  imperti- 
nent in  his  intermedial  purposes^  and  yain 
m  his  hope.    Can  a  dying  man  to  any  real 
effect  resolve  to  be  chaste?  For  virtue  must 
be  an  act  of  election^  and  chastity  is  the 
contesting  against  a  proud  and  an  imperious 
Inst, active  flesh,  and  insinuating  temptation. 
And  what  doth  he  resolve  a{,^nst,  who  can 
DO  more  be  tempted  to  the  sin  of  unchastity, 
than  he  can  return  back  again  to  his  youth 
ud  vigour?    And  it  is  considerable,  that 
lince  sU  the  purposes  of  a  holy  life  which  a 
djing  man  can  make,  cannot  be  reduced  to 
let;  by  what  law,  or  reason,  or  covenant, 
or  revelation,  are  we  taught  to  distinguish 
(he  resolution  of  a  dying  man  from  the  pur- 
poses of  a  living  and  vigorous  person? 
Suppose -a  man  in  his  youth  and  health, 
moved  by  consideration  of  the  irregularity 
ind  deformity  of  sin,  the  danger  of  its  pro- 
dic^ons,  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of  Al- 
mighty €rod,  should  resolve  to  leave  the 
pnddles  of  impurity,  and  walk  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness ;  can  this  resolution  alone 
pQt  him  into  the  state  of  grace  ?    Is  he  ad- 
oitied  to  pardon  and  the  favour  of  God, 
before  he  hath  in  some  measure  performed 
letnally,  what  he  so  reasonably  hath  re- 
iolved  ?  By  no  means.    For  resolution  and 
purpose  is,  in  its  own  nature  and  constitu- 
tioD,  an  imperfect  act,  and  therefore  can 
(ignify  nothing  without  its  performance  and 
ooDsummation.    It  is  as  a  faculty  is  to  the 
let,  ad  spring  is  to  the  harvest,  as  seed-time 
^  to  the  autumn,  as  eggs  are  to  birds,  or  as 
trdallve  is  to  its  correspondent:  nothing 
Without  iL    And  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a 
Resolution  in  our  health  and  life  shall  be  in- 
^ectaal  without  performance  ?  and  shall  a 
'<eaolutlon  barely  such,  do  any  good  upon 
Our  death-bed?    Can  such  purposes  prevail 
igftiBSt  a  long  impiety  rather  than  against  a 
ToQttg  and  a  newly-begun  state  of  sin? 
Will  God  at  an  easier  rate  pardon  the  sins 
of  fifty  or  sixty  jwxs^  than  the  sins  of  our 
TOQth  only,  or  this  iniquity  of  five  years,  or 
leal    If  a  holy  life  be  not  necessary  to  be 
itved.  why  shall  it  i)e  necessary  to  resolve 
b  five  it?    But  if  a  holy  life  be  necessary, 
Uien  it  cannot  be  sufficient  merely  to  resolve 
Of  Qolets  this  resolution  go  forth  in  an  actual 

^A  leil  Minee.  Vain  therefore  is  the  hope 
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of  those  persons,  who  either  go  on  in  tneir  sins 
before  their  last  sickness,  never  thinking  to 
return  into  the  ways  of  God,  from  whence 
they  have  wandered  all  their  life,  never  re- 
newing their  resolutions  and  vows  of  holy 
living :  or  if  they  have,  yet  their  purposes 
are  for  ever  blasted  with  the  next  violent 
temptation.  More  prudent  was  the  prayer 
of  David ;  "  Oh  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may 
recover  my  strength,  before  I  go  hence  and 
be  no  more  seen."  And  something  like  it 
was  the  saying  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth;  ''Inter  vitae  negotia  et  mortis  diem 
oportet  spatium  intercedere."  Whenever 
our  holy  purposes  are  renewed,  unless  God 
gives  us  time  to  act  them,  to  mortify  and 
subdue  our  lusts,  to  conquer  and  subdue  the 
whole  kingdom  of  sin,  to  rise  from  our  grave, 
and  be  clothed  with  nerves  and  flesh  and  a 
new  skin,  to  overcome  our  deadly  sicknesses, 
and  by  little  and  little  to  return  to  health  and 
strength  ;  unless  we  have  grace  and  time  to 
do  all  this,  our  sins  will  lie  down  with  us  in 
our  graves.  For  when  a  man  hath  con- 
tracted a  long  habit  of  sin,  and  it  hath  been 
growing  upon  him  ten  or  twenty,  forty  or 
fifty  years,  whose  acts  he  hath  daily  or 
hourly  repeated,  and  they  are  ^rown  to  a 
second  nature  to  him, — and  have  so  pre- 
vailed upon  the  ruins  of  his  spirit,  that  the 
man  is  taken  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will, 
he  is  fast  bound,  as  a  slave  tugging  at  the 
oar ;  that  he  is  grown  in  love  with  his  fet- 
ters, and  longs  to  be  doing  the  work  of  sin : — 
is  it  likely  that  afler  all  this  progress  and 
growth  in  sin  (in  the  ways  of  which  he 
runs  fast  without  any  impediment) ;  is  it,  I 
say,  likely,  that  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  sick- 
ness can  recover  him?  The  special  hin- 
derances  of  that  state  I  shall  afterward  con- 
sider.  But,  can  a  man  supposed  so  prompt 
to  piety  and  holy  living,  a  man,  I  mean, 
that  hath  lived  wickedly  a  long  time  toge- 
ther, can  he  be  of  so  ready  and  active  a 
virtue  upon  the  sudden,  as  to  recover,  in  a 
month  or  a  week,  what  he  hath  been  undo- 
ing in  twenty  or  thirty  years  ?  Is  it  so  easy 
to  build,  that  a  weak  and  infirm  person, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  shall  be  able  to  build 
more  in  three  days  than  was  a-building 
above  forty  years.  Christ  did  it  in  a  figura- 
tive sense ;  but  in  this,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  man  so  suddenly  to  be  recovered 
from  so  long  a  sickness.  Necessary  there* 
fore  it  is  that  all  these  instruments  of  our 
conversion, — confession  of  sins, — spraying 
for  their  pardon,— and  resoluuon  to  lead  a. 
new  life, — shoold  begm  ^*  Vie^ot^  Q\n  l«^ 
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stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains;"  lest  we 
leave  the  work  only  resolved  upon  to  be 
begun,  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  in 
many  degrees  finish,  if  ever  we  mean  to 
escape  the  eternal  darkness.    «'  For  that  we 
ihould  actually  abolish  the  wbole  body  of 
sin  acJ  death, — that  we  should  crucify  the 
old  man  with  his  lusts, — that  we  should  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us, — that  we  should  cast  away 
the  works  of  darkness,  tliat  we  should  awake 
from  sleep,  and  arise  from  death, — that  we 
should  redeem  the  time, — that  we  should 
cleanse  our  hands  and  purify  our  hearts, — 
that  we  should  have  escaped  the  corruption 
(all  the  corruption)  that  is  in  the  whole 
world  through  lust, — that  nothing  of  the  old 
leaven  should  remain  in  us, — but  that  we 
be  wholly  a  new  lump,  thoroughly  trans- 
formed and  changed  in  the  image  of  our 
mind;" — these  are  the  perpetual  precepts 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  certain  duty  of  man : 
and  that  to  have  all  these  in  purpose  only, 
is  merely  to  no  purpose,  without  the  actual 
eradication  of  every  vicious  habit ;  and  the 
certain  abolition  of  every  criminal  adher- 
ence, is  clearly  and  dogmatically  decreed 
every  where  in  the  Scripture.   "  For"  (they 
are  the  words  of  St.  Paul)  *'  they  that  are 
Christ's,  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the 
affections  and  lusts  :^'*  the  work  is  actually 
done,  and  sin  is  dead  or  wounded  mortally, 
before  they   can   in   any  sense  belong  to 
Christ,  to  be  a  portion  of  his  inheritance: 
and,  "  He  that  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new  crea- 
ture."t    For  "  in  Christ  Jesus  nothing  can 
avail  but  a  new  creature  ;"J  nothing  but  a 
"heoping  of  the  comraandraenis  of  God."} 
Not  all  our  tears,  though  we  should  weep 
like  David  and  his  men  at  Ziklag,  "  till  they 
could  weep  no  more,"  or  the  women  of 
"Ramah,"  or   like  "the  weeping  in  the 
valk'y  of  Hinnom,"  could  suffice,  if  we 
retain  the  aflection  to  any  one  sin,  or  have 
any  unrepented  of,  or  unmortifiod.    It  is 
true,  that  "a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart 
God  will  not  despise ;"  no,  he  will  not.  For 
if  it  be  a  hearty  and  permanent  sorrow,  it  is 
an  excellent  beginning  of  repentance;  and 
God  will  to  a  timely  sorrow  give  the  grace 
of  repentance ;  he  will  not  give  pardon  to 
sorrow  alone ;  but  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  proper  effect  of  sorrow,  that  God  shall 
give.  He  shall  then  open  the  gates  of  mercy, 
and  admit  you  to  a  possibility  of  restitution : 


*  Gal  r.  24. 

t  GaL  r.  H 


t  Gal.  vi.  15. 
%  1  Cor.  vu.  19. 


80  that  you  may  be  within  the  covenant  of 
repentance,  which  if  you  actually  perform, 
you  may  expect  God's  promise.  And  in 
this  sense  confession  will  obtain  our  pardon, 
and  humiliation  will  be  accepted,  and  oar 
holy  purposes  and  pious  resolutions  shall 
be  accounted  for ;  that  is,  these  being  the 
first  steps  and  addresses  to  that  part  of  le- 
pentance  which  consists  in  the  abolition  of 
sins,  shall  be  accepted  so  far  as  to  procan 
so  much  of  the  pardon,  to  do  so  much  of  the 
work  of  restitution,  that  God  will  admit  the 
returning  man  to  a  further  degree  of  emend- 
ation, to  a  nearer  possibility  of  working  oat 
his  salvation.  But  then,  if  this  sorrow^  and 
confession,  and  these  strong  purposes,  begin 
then  when  our  life  is  declined  towards  the 
west,  and  is  now  ready  to  set  in  darkness 
and  a  dismal  night;  because  of  themselves 
they  could  not  procure  an  admission  to  re- 
pentance, not  at  all  to  pardon  and  plenary 
absolution,  by  showing  that  on  our  death- 
bed these  are  too  late  and  ineffectual,  they 
call  upon  us  to  begin  betimes,  when  these 
imperfect  acts  may  be  consummate  and  per- 
fect, in  the  actual  performing  those  parts  of 
holy  life,  to  which  they  were  ordained  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  purposes  of 
God. 

4.  Lastly,  suppose  all  this  be  done,  and 
that  by  a  long  course  of  strictness  and  se- 
verity, mortification  and  circumspection,  we 
have  overcome  all  our  vicious  and  baser 
habits,  contracted  and  grown  upon  us  like 
the  ulcers  and  evils  of  a  long  surfeit,  and 
that  we  are  clean  and  swept ;  suppose  that 
he  hath  wept  and  fasted,  prayed  ami  vowed 
to  excellent  purposes ;  yet  all  this  is  but  the 
one  half  of  repentance :  (so  infinitely  mis- 
taken is  the  world,  to  think  any  thing  to  be 
enough  to  make  up  repentance :)  but  to  re- 
new us,  and  restore  us  to  the  favour  of  God, 
there  is  required  far  more  than  what  hath  been 
yet  accounted  for.  See  it  in  the  second  of  St 
Peter,  chap.  i.  verse  4,  5.  "  Having  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  k\  the  world  through 
lust :  and  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence, 
add  to  your  faith  virtue,  to  virtue  know- 
ledge, to  knowledge  temperance,  to  temper- 
ance patience,  and  so  on,  to  godliness,  to 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  charity:  these 
things  must  be  in  you  and  abound."  This 
is  the  sum  total  of  repentance :  we  must  not 
only  have  overcome  sin,  but  we  must  afkr 
great  diligence  have  acquired  the  habits  of 
all  those  Christian  graces,  which  are  neoes- 
sary  in  the  transaction  of  our  affairs,  in  all 
^xeVaxiona  to  Gk)d  and  our  neighbour,  aid 
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our  own  persons.  It  is  not  enoagh  to  say^ 
**  Lord,  I  thank  thee,  I  am  no  extortioner> 
no  adulterer,  not  as  this  publican  '^*  all  the 
reward  of  such  a  penitent  is,  that  when  he 
hath  escaped  the  corruption  of  the  world, 
he  hath  also  escaped  those  heavy  judgments 
which  threatened  his  ruin. 

"  Nee  fiutum  feci,  nee  fugi,"  si  mihi  dicat 
Serrus:  **  Habes  pretium ;  loris  non  ureris,"  aio; 
**  Non  hominem  Qcddi  :** — Non  paaces  in  cruce 
corvos.  HoR. 

"  If  a  servant  have  not  robbed  his  master, 
nor  offered  to  fly  from  his  bondage,  he  shall 
escape  the  '  furca,'  his  flesh  shall  not  be  ex- 
posed to  birds  or  fishes ;"  but  this  is  but  the 
reward  of  innocent  slaves.  It  may  be,  we 
have  escaped  the  rod  of  the  exterminating 
angel,  when  our  sins  are  crucified ;  but  we 
shall  never  "enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord," 
unless  after  we  have  "  put  ofi*  the  old  man 
with  his  affections  and  lusts,"  we  also  "put 
on  the  new  man  in  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  life."*  And  this  we  are  taught 
in  most  plain  doctrine  by  St  Paul :  "Let  us 
lay  aside  the  weight  that  doth  so  easily  be- 
set OS ;"  tnat  is  the  one  half:  and  then 
!.  follows,  "  Let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us."  These  are  the 
"fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  spoken  of  by 
St  John  Baptist;  that  is,  when  we  renew 
our  first  undertaking  in  baptism,  and  return 
to  our  courses  of  innocence. 

Parcus  Deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Inaanieritis  diim  sapientiffi 

Consuhus  er^o,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare,  at  que  iterare  curaus 

Cogor  relictoa.     IIor. 

The  sense  of  which  words  is  well  given  us 
by  St  John  ;  "  Remember  whence  thou  art 
fallen ;   repent,   and  do  thy   first  works."t 
For  all  our  hopes  of  heavon  rely  upon  that 
eovena  nt  which  God  made  with  us  in  bap 
tism ;  which  is,    "  That    being  redeemed 
from  our  vain  conversation,  we  should  serve 
him  in    holiness  and  righteousness  all  our 
days."    Now  when  any  of  us  hath  prevari- 
cated our  part  of  the  covenant,  we  must  re- 
«un  to  that  state,  and  redeem   the  inter- 
medial time  spent  in  sin,  by  our  doubled 
industry  in  the  ways  of  grace :  we  must  be 
reduced  to  our  first  estate,  and  make  some 
proportionable  returns  of  duty  for  our  sad 
omissions,  and  great  violations  of  our  bap- 
tisnial  vow.    For   Gk)d  having  made  no 
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covenant  with  us  but  that  which  is  consign* 
ed  in  baptism ;  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  we  retain  or  return  to  that,  in  the 
same  we  are  to  expect  the  pardon  of  our 
sins,  and  all  the  other  promises  evangelical ; 
but  no  otherwise,  unless  we  can  show  a 
new  gospel,  or  be  baptized  again  by  God's 
appointment  He,  therefore,  that  by  a  long 
habit,  by  a  state  and  continued  course  of  sin, 
hath  gone  so  far  from  his  baptismal  purity, 
as  that  he  hath  nothing  of  the  Christian  left 
upon  him  but  his  name;  that  man  hath 
much  to  do  to  make  his  garments  clean,  to 
purify  his  soul,  to  take  ofi*  all  the  stains  of 
sin,  that  his  spirit  may  be  presented  pure  to 
the  eyes  of  God,  who  beholds  no  impurity. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  cure  a  long- con- 
tracted habit  of  sin.  Let  any  intemperate 
person  but  try  in  his  own  instance  of  drunken- 
ness ;  or  the  swearer,  in  the  sweetening  his 
unwholesome  language :  but  then  so  to  com- 
mand his  tongue  that  he  never  swear,  but 
that  his  speech  be  prudent,  pious,  and  apt 
to  edify  the  hearer,  or  in  some  sense  to  glori- 
fy God ;  or  to  become  temperate,  to  have 
got  a  habit  of  sobriety,  or  chastity,  or  hu- 
mility, is  the  work  of  a  life.  And  if  we  do 
but  consider  that  he  that  lives  well  from  his 
younger  years,  or  takes  up  at  the  end  of  his 
youthful  heats,  and  enters  into  the  courses 
of  a  sober  life  early,  diligently,  and  vigor- 
ously, shall  find  himself,  after  the  studies 
and  -labours  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  piety, 
but  a  very  imperfect  person,  many  degrees 
of  pride  left  unrooted  up,  many  inroads  of 
intemperance  or  beginnings  of  excess,  much 
indevotion  and  backwardness  in  religion, 
many  temptations  to  contest  against,  and 
some  infirmities  which  he  shall  never  say 
he  hath  mastered ;  we  shall  find  the  work 
of  a  holy  life  is  not  to  be  deferred  till  our 
days  are  almost  done,  till  our  strengths  are 
decayed,  our  spirits  are  weak,  and  our  lust 
strong,  our  habits  confirmed,  and  our  long- 
ings after  sin  many  and  impotent :  for  what 
is  very  hard  to  be  done,  and  is  always  done 
imperfectly,  when  there  is  length  of  time, 
and  a  less  work  to  do,  and  more  abilities  to 
do  it  withal ;  when  the  time  is  short,  and 
almost  expired,  and  the  work  made  diflicult 
and  vast,  and  the  strengths  weaker,  and  the 
faculties  are  disabled,  will  seem  little  less 
than  absolutely  impossible.  I  shall  end  this 
general  consideration  with  the  question  of 
Uie  apostle :  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be 
saved,"  if  it  be  so  difiScult  to  overcome  our 
sins,  and  obtain  virtuous  habits ;  difiScalt  I 
say,  to  a  righteouSi  %  aoW,  tikdi  '<«f^->^V\ti% 
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person, — "  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  appear?^  what  shall  hecome  of  him, 
who  by  his  evil  life,  hath  not  only  removed 
himself  from  the  affections,  but  even  from 
the  possibilities  of  virtue? — He  that  hath 
lived  in  sin,  will  die  in  sorrow. 


SERMON   XXXL 

PART  II. 

Birr  I  shall  pursue  this  great  and  neces- 
sary truth.  First,  by  showing  what  parts 
and  ingredients  of  repentance  are  assigned, 
when  it  is  described  in  Holy  Scripture: 
Secondly,  by  showing  the  necessities,  the 
absolute  necessities,  of  a  holy  life,  and  what 
it  means  in  Scripture  to  "live  holily:" 
Thirdly,  by  considering  what  directions  or 
intimations  we  have  concerning  the  last 
time  of  beginning  to  repent;  and  what  is 
the  longest  period  that  any  man  may  ven- 
ture with  safety.  And  in  the  prosecution 
of  these  particuhirs,  we  shall  remove  the 
objections,  those  aprons  of  fig-leaves,  which 
fL^n  use  for  their  shelter  to  palliate  their 
sin,  and  to  hide  themselves  from  that  from 
which  no  rocks  or  mountains  shall  protect 
them,  though  they  fall  upon  them  ;  that  is, 
the  wrath  of  God. 

First,  That  repentance  is  not  only  an 
abolition  and  extinction  of  the  body  of  sin,  a 
bringing  it  to  the  altar,  and  slaying  it  be- 
fore God  and  all  the  people ;  but  that  we 
must  also  xp^o¥  xipaat  rttptx^vsw,  "  mingle 
gold  and  rich  presents,"  the  oblation  of 
good  works  and  holy  habits  with  the  sa- 
crifice, I  have  already  proved  :  but  now  if 
we  will  see  repentance  in  its  stature  and  in- 
tegrity of  constitution  described,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  the  one-half  of  all  that  which 
God  requires  of  Christians.  Faith  and  re- 
pentance are  the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian. 
Faith  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  understanding  to 
God ;  repentance  sacrifices  the  whole  will : 
that  gives  the  knowing ;  this  gives  us  all  the 
desiring  faculties :  that  makes  us  disciples ; 
this  makes  us  servants  of  the  holy  Jesus. 
Nothing  else  was  preached  by  the  apostles, 
nothing  was  enjoined  as  the  duty  of  man, 
nothing  else  did  build  up  the  body  of  Chris- 
tian religion.  So  that  as  faith  contains  all 
that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  repentance  comprehends  in  it  all  the 
whole  practice  and  working  duty  of  a  re- 
ittmiog  CbristiaD.    And  this  whs  the  sum 


total  of  all  that  St   Piiul  preached  to  the 
gentiles,  when,  in  his  &'«well-sennon  to 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  Ephesus,  he  pro- 
fessed that  he  *'  kept  back  nothing  that  was 
profitable"  to  them ;  *  and  yet  it  w^s  aO 
nothing  but  this, "  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ''    So 
that  whosoever  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
repents  towards  God,  must  make  his  ac- 
counts according  to  this  standard,  that  is,  to 
believe  all  that  Christ  taught  him,  and  to  do 
all  that  Christ  commanded.    And  this  is  re- 
marked in  St  Paul's  catechi8m,t  where  he 
gives  a  more  particular  catalogue  of  funda- 
mentals: he  reckons  nothing  but  sacrament! 
and  faith;  of  which  he  enumerates  two 
principal  articles, ''  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and   eternal    judgment"    Whatsoever  is 
practical,  all  the  whole  duty  of  man,  the 
practice  of  all  obedience,  is  called  **  repent- 
ance from  dead  works  :"  which,  if  we  ch- 
serve  the  singularity  of  the  phrase,  does  not 
mean  ''sorrow;"   for  sorrow    firom  dsad 
works,  is  not  sense;  but  it   must  mean 
''mutationem  status,"  a  conversion  from 
dead  works,  which  (as  in  all  motions)  sop- 
poses  two  terms ;  from  dead  works  to  lifiog 
works ;  from   '*  the  death  of  sin"  to  **  the 
life  of  righteousness." 

I  will  add  but  two  places  more,  out  of 
each  Testament  one ;  in  which,  I  suppose^ 
you  may  see  every  lineament  of  this  great 
duty  described,  that  you  may  do  longer 
mistake  a  grasshopper  for  an  eagle ;  sorrow 
and  holy  purposes,  for  the  entire  duty  of  re- 
pentance. In  Ezekiel  xviii.  21,  you  shall 
find  it  thus  described :  '*  But  if  the  wicked 
will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, and  keep  all  my  statutes,  and  do  that 
wlych  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely 
live,  he  shall  not  die."  Or,  as  it  is  more 
fully  described  in  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  14, "  When 
I  say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  shalt  sorely 
die:  if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right;  if  the  wicked 
restore  the  pledge,  give  again  that  he  bath 
robbed,  walk  in  the  statutes  of  life  without 
committing  iniquity ;  he  shall  surely  live, 
he  shall  not  die."  Here  only  is  the  con- 
dition of  pardon  ;  to  leave  all  your  sins,  to 
keep  all  God's  statutes,  to  walk  in  them,  to 
abide,  to  proceed,  and  make  progress  in 
them  ;  and  this,  without  the  interruption  by 
a  deadly  sin, — ''without  committing  ini- 
quity,"— to  make  restitution  of  all  the 
wrongs  he  hath  done,  all  the  unjust  money 
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e  hath  taken,  all  the  oppressioDS  he  hath 
ominitted,  all  that  must  be  satisfied  for,  and 
epaid  according  to  our  ability :  we  must 
lake  satisfaction  for  all  injury  to  our  neigh- 
our's  fame,  all  wrongs  done  to  his  soul ; 
e  must  be  restored  to  that  condition  of  good 
lings  thou  didst  in  any  sense  remove  him 
rom ;  when  this  is  done  according  to  thy 
tmost  power,  then  thou  hast  repented 
ruly,  then  thou  hast  a  title  to  the  promise : 
'  Thou  shalt  surely  live,  thou  shall  not  die," 
ir  thy  old  sins  thou  hast  formerly  com- 
litted.  Only  be  pleased  to  observe  this  one 
ling ;  that  this  place  of  Ezekiei  is  it  which 
I  so  often  mistaken  for  that  common  say- 
ig,  *'  At  what  time  soever  a  sinner  repents 
im  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
will  put  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  re- 
lembrance,  saith  the  Lord."  For  although 
at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  does  repent," 
s  repentance  is  now  explained,  God  will 
>i)give  him, — and  that  repentance,  as  it  is 
ow  stated,  cannot  be  done  "  at  what  time 
lever,"  not  upon  a  man's  death-bed ;  yet 
lere  are  no  such  words  in  the  whole  Bible, 
or  any  nearer  to  the  sense  of  them,  than 
le  words  I  have  now  read  to  you  out  of  the 
rophet  Ezekiei.  Let  that,  therefore,  no 
lore  deceive  you,  or  be  made  a  colour  to 
3untenance  a  persevering  sinner,  or  a  death- 
ed  penitent. 

Neither  is  the  duty  of  repentance  to  be 
ought  at  an  easier  rate  in  the  New  Testa- 
lent.  You  may  see  it  described  in  2  Cor. 
ii.  10,  11.  "Godly  sorrow  workelh  repent- 
nce."  Well !  but  what  is  that  repentance 
rhich  is  so  wrought  ?  This  it  is :  "  Behold 
lis  self -same  thing  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a 
odly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in 
ou,  yea,  what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea, 
rhat  indignation,  yea,  what  fear,  yea,  what 
ehement  desire,  yea«  what  zeal,  yea,  what 
iTenge!"  These  are  the  fruits  of  that 
>mw  that  IS  eflfectual ;  these  are  the  parts 
f  repentance :  "  clearing  ourselves  "  of  all 
lat  is  past,  and  great  "  carefulness"  for  the 
lUire;  "anger"  at  ourselves  for  our  old 
Ids,  and  "  fear"  lest  we  commit  the  like 
gain ;  "  vehement  desires"  of  pleasing 
lod,  and  "  zeal "  of  holy  actions,  and  "  a 
^nge*'  upon  ourselves  for  our  sins,  called 
jrSt  Paul,  in  another  place,  "a  judging 
oraelres,  lest  we  be  judged  of  the  Lord."* 
Lttd  in  pursuance  of  this  truth,  the  primitive 
huffch  did  not  admit  a  sinning  person  to  the 

•J  Car.xi,3L 


public  communions  with  the  laithful,  till, 
besides  their  sorrow,  they  bad  spent  some 
years  in  an  oyotfocpyia,  in  "doing  good 
works,"  and  holy  living ;  and  especially  in 
such  actions  which  did  contradict  that 
wicked  inclination,  which  led  them  into 
those  sins,  whereof  they  were  now  admitted 
to  repent.  And  therefore,  we  find  that  they 
stood  in  the  station  of  penitents  seven  years, 
thirteen  years,  and  sometimes  till  their  death, 
before  they  could  be  reconciled  to  the  peace 
of  God  and  his  holy  church. 


Scelenim  si  bene  poenitet, 


Eradenda  capidinis 

Pravi  sunt  elementa ;  et  tenerae  nirois 
Mentes  asperioribus 

Formands  studiis.    Hob.  1.  3.  od.  24. 

Repentance  is  the  institution  of  a  philo- 
sophical and  severe  life,  an  utter  extirpation 
of  all  unreasonableness  and  impiety,  and  an 
address  to,  and  a  final  passing  through,  all 
the  parts  of  holy  living. 

Now  consider,  whether  this  be  imaginable 
or  possible  to  be  done  upon  our  death-bed, 
when  a  man  is  frightened  into  an  involun- 
tary, a  sudden,  and  unchosen   piety.    'O 

ft^w  abf>];(Tcf(u,  saith  Hierocles.*  He  that 
never  repents  till  a  violent  fear  be  upon 
him,  till  he  apprehend  himself  to  be  in  the 
jaws  of  death,  ready  to  give  up  his  unready 
and  unprepared  accounts,  till  he  sees  the 
Judge  sitting  in  all  the  addresses  of  dread- 
fulness  and  majesty,  just  now,  as  he  be- 
lieves, ready  to  pronounce  that  fearful  and 
intolerable  sentence  of,  '^Go,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire ;"  this  man  does  nothing 
for  the  love  of  God,  nothing  for  the  love  of 
virtue :  it  is  just  as  a  condemned  man  re- 
pents that  he  was  a  traitor;  but  repented 
not  till  he  was. arrested,  and  sure  to  die: 
such  a  repentance  as  this  may  still  consist 
with  as  great  an  afiection  to  sin  as  ever  he 
had ;  f  and,  it  is  no  thanks  to  him,  if,  when 
the  knife  is  at  his  throat,  then  he  gives  good 
words  and  flatters.  But,  suppose  this  man 
in  his  health,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  lust^ 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  some  circum- 
stances of  action,  in  which  the  man  would 
have  refused  to  commit  his  most  pleasing 
sin.  Would  not  the  son  of  Tarquin  have 
refused  to  ravish  Lucretia,  if  Junius  Brutus 
had  been  by  him?    Would  the  iropurest 

t  Sm  life  of  Jeaos,  Disc,  Qm«9«tA%nc«,  \asW 
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person  iu  the  world  act  his  lust  in  the 
market- phice?  or  drink  off  an  intemperate 
groblet,  if  a  dagger  were  placed  at  his  throat^ 
In  these  circumstances  iheir  fear  would 
make  them  declare  against  tlie  present  act- 
ing their  impurities.  But  does  this  cure  the 
'intemperance  of  their  affections  ?  Let  the 
mipure  person  retire  to  his  closet,  and  Ju- 
nius Brutus  be  engaged  in  a  far-dbtant  war, 
and  the  dagger  be  taken  from  the  drunkard's 
throat,  and  the  fear  of  shame,  or  death,  or 
judgment,  be  taken  from  them  all ;  and  they 
shall  no  more  resist  their  temptation,  than 
they  could  before  remove  their  fear:  and 
you  may  as  well  judge  the  other  persons 
holy,  and  haters  of  their  sin,  as  the  man 
upon  his  death-bed  to  be  penitent;  and 
rather  they  than  he,  by  how  much  this 
man's  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  and  of  the 
infinite  pains  of  hell,  the  fear  of  a  provoked 
God,  and  an  adgry  eternal  Judge,  are  far 
greater  than  the  apprehensions  of  a  public 
shame,  or  an  abused  husband,  or  the  poniard 
of  an  angry  person.  These  men  then  sin 
not,  because  they  dare  not ;  they  are  fright- 
ed from  the  act,  but  not  from  the  affection ; 
which^  is  not  to  be  cured  but  by  discourse, 
and  reasonable  acts,  and  human  considera- 
tions; of  which  that  man  is  not  naturally 
capable,  who  is  possessed  with  the  greatest 
fear,  the  fear  of  death  and  damnation.  If 
there  had  been  time  to  cure  his  sin,  and  to 
live  the  life  of  grace,  I  deny  not  but  God 
might  have  begun  his  conversion  with  so 
great  a  fear,  that  he  should  never  have 
wiped  off  its  impression  :•  but  if  the  man 
dies  then,  dies  when  he  only  declaims 
against  and  curses  his  sin,  as  being  the 
author  of  his  present  fear  and  apprehended 
calamity  ;  it  is  very  far  from  reconciling  him 
to  God  or  hopes  of  pardon,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  violent,!  unnatural,  and  an  in- 
tolerable cause ;  no  act  of  choice,  or  virtue, 
but  of  sorrow,  a  deserved  sorrow,  and  a 
miserable,  unchosen,  unavoidable  fear; 

—  moriensque  rccepit 

Quae  noUot  victurus  aquas. 

He  curses  sin  upon  his  death-bed,  and 
makes  a  panegyric  of  virtue,  which  in  his 
life-time,  he  accounted  folly,  and  trouble, 
and  needless  vexation. 

Quie  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit, 
Vcl  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  reaount  gens  T 

HoR.  1.  4.  od.  10. 


*  Cogimur  a  suBtis  minium  suspendere  rebus ; 
Atque  ut  vivumua^  vivere  desmimue. 

Cornel.  Gil. 
t  Nee  ad  rem  pertinet  ubi  indperel,  quod  pW 
mteni  ut  fiereL 


I  shall  end  this  first  consideration  with  « 
plain  exhortation ;  that,  since  repentance  In 
a  duty  of  so  great  and  giant-like  bulk,  let  no 
man  crowd  it  up  into  so  narrow  room,  asi 
that  it  be  strangled  in  its  birth  for  want  of 
time  and  air  to  breathe  in  :  let  it  not  be  pot 
off  to  that  time  when  a  man  hath  scarce 
time  enough  to  reckon  all  those  particular 
duties,  which  make  up  the  integrity  of  its 
constitution.  Will  any  man  hunt  the  wild 
boar  in  his  garden,  or  bait  a  hull  in  hb 
closet  ?  Will  a  woman  wrap  her  child  is 
her  handkerchief,  or  a  father  send  his  son  to 
school  when  he  is  fifty  years  old?  Tbeie 
are  indecencies  of  providence,  and  the  in- 
strument contradicts  the  end :  and  this  b 
our  case.  There  is  no  room  for  repentance, 
no  time  to  act  all  its  essential  parts;  sod 
a  child,  who  hath  a  great  way  to  go  before 
he  be  wise,  may  defer  his  studies,  and 
hope  to  become  learned  in  his  old  age,  and 
upon  his  death-bed;  as  well  as  a  vicious 
person  may  think  to  recover  from  all  his 
ignorances  and  prejudicate  opinions,  from 
all  his  false  principles  and  evil  customs, 
from  his  wicked  inclinations  and  ungodly 
habits,  from  his  fondness  of  vice  and  detes- 
tations of  virtue,  from  his  promptness  to  sin 
and  unwillingness  to  grace,  from  his  spiritual 
deadness  and  strong  sensuality,  upon  his 
death-bed,  (I  say,)  when  he  hath  no  natural 
strength,  and  as  little  spiritual ;  when  he  is 
criminal  and  impotent,  hardened  in  his  vice 
and  soft  in  his  fears,  full  of  passion  and 
empty  of  wisdom;  when  he  is  sick,  and 
amazed,  and  timorous,  and  confounded,  and 
impatient,  and  extremdy  miserable. 

And  now  when  any  of  you  is  tempted  \o 
commit  a  sin,  remember  that  sin  wdl  ruio 
you,  unless  you  repent  of  it.  But  this,  you 
say,  is  no  news,  and  so  far  from  affrighting 
you  from  sin,  that  (Grod  knows)  it  makea 
men  sin  the  rather.  For,  therefore,  they 
venture  to  act  the  present  temptation,  be- 
cause they  know,  if  they  repent,  Gcd  will 
forgive  them;  and  therefore,  they  resolve 
upon  both,  to  sin  now,  and  repent  hereafter. 

Against  this  folly  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
consideration  of  their  danger,  and  that  they 
neither  know  how  long  they  shall  live,  nor 
whether  they  shall  die  or  not  in  this  very 
act  of  sin ;  though  this  consideration  is  very 
material,  and  if  they  should  die  in  it,  or  be- 
fore it  is  washed  off,  they  perish:  but  1 
consider  these  things.  1.  That  he  that  re- 
solves to  sin  upon  a  resolution  to  repent,  by 
every  act  of  sin  makes  himself  more  incapa* 
\VA.e  ol  i^^\iVa!ki^\s<|  ^gcQi^in^  mrore  in  loft 
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I  sin,  by  remembering  its  pleasures,  by 
ing  it  once  more,  and  losing  one  degree 
5  of  the  liberty  of  our  spirit    And  if 
resolve  to  sin  now,  because  it  is  pleas- 
how  do  you  know  that  your  appetite 
alter  ?    Will  it  not  appear  pleasant  to 
next  week,  and  the  next  week  after 
,  and  so  for  ever?    And  still  you  sin, 
still  you  will  repent ;  that  is,  you  will 
nt   when  the  sin  can  please  you  no 
er ;  for  so  long  as  it  can  please  you,  so 
you  are  tempted  not  to  repent,  as  well 
3w  to  act  the  sin :  and  the  longer  you 

I  it,  the  more  you  will  love  it.  So  that 
in  effect  to  say,  I  love  my  sin  now,  but 

II  hereafter  hate  it ;  only  I  will  act  it  a 
e  longer,  and  grow  more  in  love  with  it, 
then  I  will  repent;  that  is,  then  I  will  be 

10  hate  it,  when  I  shall  most  love  it. 

0  repent,  signifies  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be 
med,  and  to  wish  it  had  never  been 
.  And  then  see  the  folly  of  this  tempta- 
;  I  would  not  sin,  but  that  I  hope  to  re- 
of  it :  that  is,  I  would  not  do  this  thing, 
hat  I  hope  to  be  sorrowful  for  doing  it, 
[  hope  to  come  to  shame  for  it,  heartily 
!  ashamed  of  my  doings,  and  I  hope  to 

1  that  condition,  that  I  would  give  all 
world  I  had  never  done  it ;  that  is,  I 
^  to  feel  and  apprehend  an  evil  infinitely 
ler  than  the  pleasures  of  my  sin.  And 
these  arguments  fit  to  move  a  man  to 

What  can  affright  a  man  from  it,  if 
}  invite  him  to  it?  It  is  as  if  a  man 
Id  invite  one  to  be  a  partner  of  his 
on,  by  telling  him.  If  you  will  join  with 
you  shall  have  all  these  effects  by  it; 
shall  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
your  blood  shall  be  corrupted,  and  your 
e  forfeited,  and  you  shall  have  many 
r  reasons  to  wish  you  had  never  done  it. 
hat  should  use  this  rhetoric,  in  earnest. 
It  well  be  accounted  a  madman  ;  this  is 
are  a  man,  not  to  allure  him  :  and  so  is 
)ther  when  we  understand  it  truly.  3. 
I  consider,  he  that  repents,  wishes  he 
never  done  that  sin.  Now  I  ask,  does 
ish  so  upon  reason,  or  without  reason  ? 
ly,  if  he  may,  when  he  hath  satisfied 
ust,  ask  God  pardon,  and  be  admitted 
I  as  easy  terms  for  the  time  to  come,  as 
had  not  done  the  sin,  he  hath  no  reason 
sorrowful,  or  wish  he  had  not  done  it 
:hough  he  hath  done  it,  and  pleased  him> 
by  "  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  si  a  for 
■eason,"  yet  all  is  well  again  ;  and  let 
only  be  careful  now,  and  there  is  no 
done,  his  pardon  is  certain.    How  can 


any  man,  that  understands  the  reason  of  his 
actions  aiid  passions,  wish  that  he  had  never 
done  that  sin  in  which  then  he  had  pleasure, 
and  now  he  feels  no  worse  inconvenience. 
But  he  that  truly  repeats,  wishes  and  would 
give  all  the  world  he  had  never  done  it; 
surely  then  his  present  condition  in  respect 
of  his  past  sin  hath  some  very  great  evil  in 
it,  why  else  should  he  be  so  much  troubled? 
True,  and  this  it  is.  He  that  hath  com- 
mitted sins  after  baptism,  is  fallen  out  of  the 
favour  of  Qod,  is  tied  to  hard  duty  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  cry  vehemently  unto  God, 
to  call  night  and  day  for  pardon,  to  be  in 
great  fear  and  tremblings  of  heart,  lest  God 
should  never  forgive  him,  lest  Grod  will  never 
take  off  his  sentence  of  eternal  pains;  and 
in  this  fear,  and  in  some  degrees  of  it,  he 
will  remain  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  and  if 
he  hopes  to  be  quit  of  that,  yet  he  knows 
not  how  many  degrees  of  God's  anger  still 
hang  over  his  head ;  how  many  sad  miseries 
shall  afflict,  and  burn  and  purify  him  in  this 
world,  with  a  sharpness  so  poignant  as  to 
divide  the  manow  from  the  bones ;  and  for 
these  reasons,  as  a  considering  man  that 
knows  what  it  is  to  repent,  wishes  with  his 
soul  he  had  never  sinned,  and,  thereffore, 
grieves  in  proportion  to  his  former  crimes, 
and  present  misery,  and  future  danger. 

And  now  suppose  that  you  can  repent 
when  you  will,  that  is,  that  you  can  grieve 
when  you  will ; — though  no  man  can  do  it, 
no  man  can  grieve  when  he  please,  though 
he  could  shed  tears  when  he  list,  he  cannot 
grieve  without  a  real  or  apprehended  feli- 
city;  but  suppose  it; — and  that  he  can  fear 
when  he  please,  and  that  he  can  love  when 
he  please,  or  what  he  please ;  that  is,  sup- 
pose a  man  be  able  to  say  to  his  palate. 
Though  I  love  sweetmeats,  yet  to-morrow 
will  I  hate  and  loathe  them,  and  believe 
them  bitter  and  distasteful  things ;  suppose, 
I  say,  aU  these  impossibilities ;  yet  since  re- 
pentance does  suppose  a  roan  to  be  in  a  state 
of  such  real  misery,  that  he  hath  reason  to 
curse  the  day  in  which  he  sinned,  is  this  a 
fit  argument  to  invite  a  man  that  is  in  his 
wits  to  sin?  to  sin  in  hope  of  repentance? 
as  if  danger  of  falling  into  hell,  and  fear 
of  the  Divine  anger,  and  many  degrees  of 
the  Divine  judgments,  and  a  lasting  sorrow, 
and  a  perpetual  labour,  and  a  never-ceasing 
trembling,  and  a  troubled  conscience,  and  a 
sorrowful  spirit,  were  fit  things  to  be  desired 
or  hoped  for. 

The  sum  is  this :  he  that  commita  %uia 
shall  perish  etenA&y/ii  \i<&  u^s^et  ^qra  i»< 
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pent,  and  yet  untimely,  he  is  not  the  bet- 
ter; and  if  ne  does  not  repent  with  an 
entire,  a  perfect,  and  complete  repentance, 
he  is  not  the  better.  But  if  he  does,  yet  re- 
pentance is  a  duty  full  of  fears,  and  sorrow, 
and  labour ;  a  vexation  to  the  spirit ;  an  af- 
flictive, penal,  or  punitive  duty;  a  duty 
which  suffers  for  sin,  and  labours  for  grace, 
which  abides  and  suffers  little  images  of 
hell  in  the  way  to  heaven :  and  though  it  be 
the  only  way  to  felicity,  yet  it  is  beset  with 
thorns  and  daggers  of  sufferance,  and  with 
rocks  and  mountains  of  duty.  Let  no  man 
therefore  dare  to  sin  upon  the  hopes  of  re- 
pentance :  for  he  is  a  fool  and  a  hypocrite, 
that  now  chooses  biA  approves  what  he 
knows  hereafter  he  must  condemn. 

2.  The  second  general  consideration  is,  the 
Decessity,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  holy 
living.  God  hath  made  a  covenant  with  us, 
that  we  must  give  up  ourselves,  "  bodies'' 
and  souls,  not  a  dying,  but  "  a  living"  and 
healthful  "sacrifice."*  He  Lath  forgiven 
all  our  old  sins,  and  we  have  bargained  to 
quit  them,  from  the  time  that  we  first  come 
to  Christ,  and  give  our  names  to  him,  and 
to  keep  all  his  commandments.  We  have 
taken  the  sacramental  oath,  like  that  of  the 
old  Roman  militia,  xtct^ziflf^*'9  xai  f ocijoetr 
ro  Hgoata/ttofuvw  vrlb  tCtv  Ofixoptcov  xata  5viu- 
pv,  we  must  "  believe,"  and  **  obey,"  and 
''  do  all  that  is  commanded  us,"  and  keep 
our  station,  and  fight  against  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil,  not  to  throw  away  our 
military  girdle ;  and  we  are  to  do  what  is 
bidden  us,  or  to  die  for  it,  even  all  that  is 
bidden  us, "  according  to  our  power."  For, 
pretend  not  that  God's  commandments  are 
impossible.  It  is  dishonourable  to  think 
God  enjoins  us  to  do  more  than  he  enables 
us  to  do  ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  we 
cannot  do  all  that  we  can ;  and  **  through 
Christ  which  strengthens  me,  I  can  do  all 
things,"  saith  St.  Paul.  However,  we  can 
do  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength,  and  beyond 
that  we  cannot  take  thought;  impossibilities 
enter  not  into  deliberation;  but,  accx)rding  to 
our  abilities  and  natural  powers,  assisted  by 
God's  grace,  so  God  hath  covenanted  with 
us  to  live  a  holy  life.  "For  in  Christ 
Jesus,  nothing  availeth  but  a  new  creature, 
nothmg  but  faith  working  by  charity,  no- 
thing but  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God."  They  are  all  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
before  quoted  ;  to  which  he  adds,  **  and  as 
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many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace 
be  on  them  and  mercy."    This  is  the  cove- 
nant, "  they  are  the  Israel  of  God ;"  upon 
those  "  peace  and  mercy"  shall  abide.    If^ 
they  become  a  new  creature,  wholly  **  trans- 
formed in  the  image  of  their  mind ;"  if  they 
have  faith,  and  this  faith  be  an  operative 
working  faith,  a  faith  that  produces  a  holy 
life, "  a  faith  that  works  by  charity  ;'*  if  they 
"  keep  the  commandments  of  God,"  then 
they  are  within  the  covenant  of  mercy,  bat 
not  else :  for  "  in  Christ  Jesus  nothing  else 
availeth."    To  the  same  purpose  are  those 
words,  (Heb.  xii.  14.)  "  Follow  peace  widi 
all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."    "  Peace  with  all 
men"  implies  both  justice  and  charity,  widi- 
out  which  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  peace; 
"  holiness"  implies  all  our  duty   towards 
God,  universal  dDigence ;  and  this  must  be 
"  followed,"  that  is,  pursued  with  diligence, 
in  a  lasting  course  of  life  and  exercise:  and 
without  this  we  shaU  never  see  the  face  of 
God.    I  need  urge  no  more  authonties  to 
this  purpose ;  these  two  are  as  certain  and 
convmcing  as  two  thousand :  and  since  tboa 
much  is  actually  required,  and  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  covenant ;  it  is  certain  that  sor- 
row for  not  having  done  what  js  commanded 
to  be  done,  and  a  purpose  to  do  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  actually  performed,  will  not 
acquit  us  before  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God.    "For  the  grace  of  God    haih  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  godly,  justly,  and  soberly,  in  this  present 
world."    For  upon  these  terms  alone  we 
must  **  look  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  glo- 
rious appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."*    I  shall  no  longer 
insist  upon   this  particular,  but  only  pro- 
pound it  to  your  consideration.     To  what 
purpose  are   all  those  commandments  in 
Scripture,  of  every  page  almost  in  it,  of 
living  holily,  and  according  to  the  command- 
ments of  God,— of  adorning  the  gospel  of 
Grod, — of  walking  as  in  the  day,— of  walk- 
ing in   light, — of  pure  and   undefiled  re- 
ligion,— of  being  holy  as  God  is  holy,— of 
being  humble  and  meek,  as  Christ  is  hum- 
ble,— of  putting  on   the  Lord  Jesus,-- of 
living  a  spiritual  Ufe, — ^but  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  and  the  intention  and  design 
of  Christ  dying  for  us,  and  the  covenant 
made  with  man,  that  we  should  exped 
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heaven  apon  no  other  .terms  in  the  world, 
but  of  a  holy  life^  in  the  faith  and  obedietfce 
of  the  Lord  Jesus? 

Now  if  a  vicious  person,  when  he  comes 
to  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  one  that  hath 
hved  a  wicked,  ungodly  life,  can,  for  any 
tiing  he  can  do  upon  his  death-bed,  be  said 
(0  live  a  holy  life;  then  his  hopes  are  not  des- 
perate :  but  he  that  hopes  upon  this  only, 
for  which  God  hath  made  him  no  promise, 
I  must  say  of  him  as  Galen  said  of  con- 
fliroptive  persons,  H  tcJw  iXfti^msw,  tavtn 
pa9Ai»  xaxMi  tx^h  ''  The  more  they  hope, 
the  worse  they  are :"  and  the  relying  upon 
luch  hopes  is  an  approach  to  the  grave  and 
a  sad  eternity, 

Peleofl  et  PrUml  transit,  vel  Nestoris  ctu, 

Et  fberat  Mrum  Jam  tibi  deiinere. 
Z||a  age,  mmpe  moras ;  qu6  te  spectabimus  usque  1 

Dam,  quid  sis  dubitas,  Jam  potes  esse  nihil. 

Mart.  1.  3.  ep.  34. 

And  now  it  will  be  a  vain  question  to  ask, 
whether  or  not  God  can  save  a  dying  roan 
that  repents  after  a  vicious  life.    For  it  is 
true  God  can  do  it  if  he  please,  and  he  *'  can 
raise  children  to  Abraham  out  of  the  stones," 
and  be  can  make  ten  thousand  worlds,  if  he 
sees  good ;  and  he  can  do  what  he  list,  and 
he  can  save  an  ill-living  man  though  he  ne- 
ver repent  at  all,  so  much  as  upon  his  death- 
bed :  all  this  he  can  do.    But  God's  power 
is  no  ingredient  into  this  question :  we  are 
never  the  better  that  God  can  do  it,  unless  he 
also  will :  and  whether  he  will  or  not,  we 
are  to  learn  from  himself,  and  what  he  hath 
declared  to  be  his  will  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Nay,  since  God  hath  said,  that  '^  without 
actual  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God,"  God 
^y  his  own  will  hath  restrained  his  power ; 
and  though  absolutely  he  can  do  all  things, 
yet  he  cannot  do  against  his  own  word. 
And,  indeed,  the  rewards  of  heaven  are  so 
great  and  glorious,  and  Christ's  ''burden  is 
so  light,  his  yoke  is  so  easy,"  that  it  is  a 
shameless  impudence  to  expect  so  great 
ffories  at  a  less  rate  than  so  little  a  service, 
at  a  lower  rale  than  a  holy  life.    It  cost  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  his  life's  blood  to  obtain 
beaven  for  us  upon  that  condition :  and  who 
Iken  shall  die  again  for  us,  to  get  heaven 
kv  us  upon  easier  conditions  1  What  would 
you  do,  if  Crod  should  command  you  to  kill 
your  eldest  son,  or  to  work  in  the  mines  for 
t  thousand  years  together,  or  to  fast  all  thy 
life-time  with  bread  and  water?  were  not 
heaven  a  great  bargain  even  after  all  this  ? 
And  when  God  requires  nothing  of  us  but 
to  live  soberly,  justly,  and  godly, — ^which 
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very  things  of  themsehe^  to  men  are  a  very 
great  felicity,  and  necessary  to  his  present 
well-being, — shall  we  think  this  to  be  a  load* 
and  an  insufferable  burden  7  and  that  heaven 
is  so  little  a  purchase  at  that  price,  what  God 
in  mere  justice  will  take  a  death-bed  sigh  or 
groan,  and  a  few  unprofitable  tears  and  pro- 
mises, in  exchange  for  all  our  duty?  Strange 
it  should  be  so ;  but  stranger,  that  any  man 
should  rely  upon  such  a  vanity,  when  from 
God's  word  he  hath  nothing  to  warrant  such 
a  confidence.  But  these  men  do  like  the 
tyrant  Dionysius,  who  stole  from  Apollo  his 
golden  cloak,  and  gave  him  a  cloak  of  Arca- 
dian homespun,  saying,  that  this  was  lighter 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  These 
men  sacrilegiously  rob  God  of  the  service 
of  all  their  golden  days,  and  serve  him  in 
their  hoary  head,  in  their  furs  and  grave- 
clothes,  and  pretend  that  this  late  service  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  Divine  mercy  on  one 
side,  and  human  infirmity  on  the  other,  and 
so  dispute  themselves  into  an  irrecoverable 
condition  \  having  no  other  ground  to  rely 
upon  a  death-bed  or  late-begun  repentance, 
but  because  they  resolve  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  sin  :  and  for  heaven,  they  will  put 
that  to  the  venture  of  an  afier-garae.  These 
men  sow  in  the  fiesh,  and  would  reap  in  the 
Spirit;  live  to  the  devil,  and  die  to  God: 
and  therefore,  it  is  but  just  in  God  that  their 
hopes  should  be  desperate,  and  their  craA 
be  folly,  and  their  condition  be  the  unex- 
pected, unfeared  inheritance  of  an  eternal 
sorrow. 

3.  Lastly  ;  our  last  inquiry  is  into  the  time, 
the  last  or  latest  time  of  beginning  our  re- 
pentance. Must  a  man  repent  a  year  or  two, 
or  seven  years,  or  ten,  or  twenty,  before  his 
death  ?  or  what  is  the  last  period,  after  which 
all  repentance  will  be  untimely  and  ineffec- 
tual? To  this  captious  question  I  have 
many  things  to  oppose.  1.  We  have  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  God,  to  serve  him 
from  the  day  of  our  baptism  to  the  day  of 
our  death.  He  hath  "  sworn  this  oarfi  to 
us,  that  he  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we, 
being  delivered  from  fear  of  our  enemies, 
might  serve  him  without  fear,  in  holiness 
and  righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days 
of  our  life."*    Now  although  God  will  not 

^,  **  forget  our  infirmities,"  but  pass  by  the 
weaknesses  of  an  honest,  a  watchful,  and 
industrious  person ;  yet  the  covenant  he 
makes  with  us,  is  from  the  day  of  our  first 
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f  oluntary  profession  to  our  grave ;  and  ac- 
cording as  we  by  sins  retire  from  our  first  un- 
dertaking, so  our  condition  is  insecure :  there 
is  no  other  covenant  made  with  us,  no  new 
beginnings  of  another  period ;  but  if  we  be  re- 
turned, and  sin  be  cancelled,  and  grace  be 
actually  obtained,  then  we  are  in  the  first 
condition  of  pardon :  but  because  it  is  un- 
certain when  a  man  can  have  mastered  his 
Tices,  and  obtained  the  graces,  therefore  no 
man  can  tell  any  set  time  when  he  must 
begin.  2.  Scripture,  describing  the  duty  of 
Tepeniing  sinners,  names  no  other  time  but 
"  to-day :"  "  ta-^iay  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts."  3.  The  duly  of  a 
Christian  is  described  in  Scripture  to  be  such 
as  requires  length  of  time,  and  a  continual 
industry.  "Let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us  :"*  and  "  consider 
him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and 
faint  in  your  minds.^  So  great  a  prepara- 
tion is  not  for  the  agony  and  contention  of 
an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  but  for  the 
whole  life  of  a  Christian,  or  for  great  parts 
ot  Its  abode.  4.  There  is  a  certain  period 
and  time  set  for  our  repentance,  and  beyond 
that  all  our  industry  is  ineffectual.  There 
IS  a  ''  day  of  visitation,  our  own  day  f*  and 
there  IS  **  a  day  of  visitation,"  that  is  "  God's 
daj ."  This  appeared  in  the  case  of  Jerusa- 
lem: "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  if  thou 
hadst  known  the  time  of  thy  visitation,  at 
least  in  this  thy  day."  Well,  they  neglected 
it;  and  then  there  was  a  time  of  God's 
visitation,  which  was  **  his  day,"  called  in 
Scripture  "  the  oay  of  the  Lord ;"  and  be- 
cause they  had  neglected  their  own  day, 
they  fell  into  ineviiable  ruin :  no  repent- 
ance could  have  prevented  their  final  ruin. 
And  this  which  was  true  in  a  nation,  is  abo 
clearly  affirmed  true  in  the  case  of  single 
persons.  "  Look  diligently,  lest  any  fail  of 
the  grace  of  God  ;  lest  there  be  any  person 
among  you  as  Esau,  who  sold  his  birth- 
right, and  afterwards,  when  he  would  have 
inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected  ;  for 
ne  found  no  place  for  his  repentance,  though 
he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears."t  Esau 
had  time  enough  to  repent  his  bargain  as 
iong  as  he  lived;  he  wept  sorely  for  his 
folly,  and  carefulness  sat  heavy  upon  his 
soul ;  and  yet  he  was  not  heard,  nor  his  re- 
pentance accepted;  for  his  time  was  past. 
And  "  take  heed,"  said  the  apostle,  lest  it 


come  to  pass  to  any  of  you  to  be  in  the 
same  case.  Now  if  ever  there  be  a  time,  in 
which  repentance  is  too  late,  it  must  be  the 
time  of  our  death-bed,  and  the  last  time  of 
our  life.  And  afler  a  man  is  fallen  into  the 
displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  the  longer  he 
lies  in  his  sin  without  repentance  and  emend- 
ation, the  greater  is  his  danger,  and  the  more 
of  his  allowed  time  is  spent ;  and  no  num 
can  antecedently,  or  beforehand,  be  sure  that 
the  time  of  his  repentance  is  not  past;  and 
those  who  neglect  the  call  of  God,  and  re> 
fuse  *o  hear  him  call  in  the  day  of  grace, 
"  Grod  will  laugh  at  them  when  their  cak> 
mity  comes :  they  shall  caU  and  the  Loii 
shall  not  hear  them."  And  this  was  tiie 
case  of  the  five  foolish  virgins,  when  the 
arrest  of  death  surprised  them :  they  disco- 
vered their  want  of  oil,  they  were  trouUed 
at  it;  they  begged  oil,  they  were  refused; 
they  did  something  towards  the  procuring 
of  the  oil  of  grace,  for  they  went  out  to  bay 
oil :  and,  after  all  this  stir,  the  Bridegroom 
came  before  they  had  finished  their  journey, 
and  they  were  shut  out  from  the  commimioB 
of  the  Bridegroom's  joys. 

Therefore,  concerning  the  time  of  begiii- 
ning  to  repent,  no  man  is  certain  but  he  that 
hath  done  his  work.  "Mortem  venientem 
nemo  hilaris  excipit,  nisi  qui  se  ad  earn  dia 
composuerat,"  said  Seneca.*  *'  He  only  diei 
cheerfully,  who  stood  waiting  for  death  ini 
ready  dress  of  a  long  preceding  preparation." 
He  that  repents  to-day,  repents  late  enough 
that  he  did  not  begin  yesterday :  but  he  that 
puts  it]  off  till  to-morrow,  is  vain  and  mise- 
rable. 


^Heb.jui.  i.  3. 


t  Heb.  xii.  15,  &c. 


hodie  jam  vivere,  Postume,  semni  est: 

Ille  sapit,  quiBquis,  Postume,  vizit  hen. 

Mart.  1.  5.  ep.  59. 

Well ;  but  what  will  you  have  a  roan  do 
that  hath  lived  wickedly,  and  is  now  caat 
upon  his  death-bed?  shall  this  man  despair, 
and  neglect  all  the  actions  of  piety,  and  the 
instruments  of  restitution  in  his  sickness? 
No,  God  forbid.  Let  him  do  what  he  can 
then :  it  is  certain  it  will  be  little  enough  i 
for  all  those  short  gleams  of  piety  and  flashes 
of  lightning  will  help  towards  alleviating 
some  degrees  of  misery ;  and  if  the  man  re- 
cover, they  are  good  beginnings  of  a  renewed 
piety:  and  Ahab's  tears  and  humiliation, 
though  it  went  no  farther,  had  a  proportioa 
of  reward,  though  nothing  to  the  portions  of 
eternity.    So  that  he  that  says,  it  is  every 
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ay  necessary  to  repent,  cannot  be  supposed 
>  discourage  the  piety  of  any  day :  a  death- 
ed  piety,  when  things  are  come  to  that  sad 
ondition,  may  have  many  good  purposes : 
icfefore,  even  then  neglect  nothing  that  can 
e  done. — ^Well ;  but  shall  such  persons  de- 
pair  of  salvation?  To  them  I  shall  only  re- 
im  tnis :  that  they  a^  to  consider  the  con- 
itioQSy  which,  on  one  side,  God  requires  of 
b;  and,  on  the  other  side,  whether  they 
vre  done  accordingly.  Let  them  consider 
pon  what  terms  God  hath  promised  sal  va- 
ra* and  whether  they  have  made  themselves 
ipable,  by  performing  their  part  of  the  ob- 
jpation.  If  they  have  not,  I  must  tell  them, 
at,  not  to  hope  where  God  hath  made  no 
romise,  is  not  the  sin  of  despair,  but  the 
isery  of  despair.  A  man  hath  no  ground 
hope,  that  ever  he  shall  be  made  an  angel, 
id  yet  that  not  hoping  is  not  to  be  called 
ispair :  and  no  man  can  hope  for  heaven 
ithout  repentance ;  and  for  such  a  man  to 
■•pair,  is  not  the  sin,  but  the  misery.  If 
ich  persons  have  a  promise  of  heavi?n,  let 
lem  show  it,  and  hope  it,  and  enjoy  it :  if 
iey  have  no  promise,  they  must  thank  them- 
ilves,  for  bringing  themselves  into  a  con- 
ition  without  the  covenant,  without  a  pro- 
use,  hopeless  and  miserable. 
But  will  not  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  save  such  a  man  ?  For  that,  we  must 
e  uied  by  the  word  of  God,  in  which  there 
I  no  contract  at  all  made  with  a  dying  per- 
on,  that  lived  in  name  a  Chrbtian^  in  prac- 
ce  a  heathen  :  and  we  shall  dishonour  the 
ufferings  and  redemption  of  our  blessed 
iavioor,  if  we  think  them  to  be  an  umbrella 
)  shelter  our  impious  and  ungodly  living. 
kit  that  no  such  person  may,  after  a  wicked 
ife,  repose  himself  on  his  death  bed  upon 
Christ's  merits,  observe  but  these  two  places 
i  Scripture :  •'  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
rho  gave  himself  for  us"* — what  to  do  ? 
hal  we  might  live  as  we  list,  and  hope  to  be 
aved  by  his  merits?  no: — but  ''that  he 
night  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  pu- 
iff  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
jDod  works.  These  things  speak  and  ex- 
wft,"  saith  St  Paul. — But,  more  plainly  yet 
a  Si.  Peter ;  "  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his 
rwn  body  on  the  tree," — to  what  end  ?  *'  that 
re,  being  dead  unto  sin,  should  live  unto 
ighteou8ness.'*t  Smce  therefore  our  living 
I  lioly  life  is  the  end  of  Christ's  dying  that 
ad  and  holy  death  for  us,  he  that  trusts  on 
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it  to  evil  purposes,  and  to  excuse  his  vicious 
life,  does,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  make  void 
the  very  purpose  and  design  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, and  dishonours  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant;  which  covenant  was  con-, 
firmed  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  but,  as  it 
brought  peace  from  God  so  it  requires  a  holf 
life  from  us.* 

But  why  may  not  we  be  saved,  as  well  as 
the  thief  upon  the  cross  ?  even  because  our 
case  is  nothing  alike.  When  Christ  dies  once 
more  for  us,  we  may  look  for  such  another 
instance ;  not  till  then.  But  this  thief  did 
but  then  come  to  Christ,  he  knew  him  not 
before ;  and  his  case  was,  as  if  a  Turk,  or 
heathen,  should  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  be  baptized,  and  enter  newly  into  the 
covenant  upon  his  death- bed  :  then  God  par- 
dons all  his  sins.  And  so  God  does  to  Chris- 
tians when  they  are  baptized,  or  first  give  up 
their  names  to  Christ  by  a  voluntary  con- 
firmation of  their  baptismal  vow :  but  when 
they  have  once  entered  into  the  covenant, 
they  must  perform  what  they  promise,  and 
do  what  they  are  obliged.  The  thief  had 
made  no  contract  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  therefore  failed  of  none ;  only  the  defail' 
ances  of  the  state  of  ignorance  Christ  paid 
for  at  the  thiefs  admission  :  but  we,  that  have 
made  a  covenant  with  God  in  baptism,  and 
failed  of  it  all  our  days,  and  then  return 
at "  night,  when  we  cannot  work,"  have 
nothing  to  plead  for  ourselves ;  because  we 
have  made  all  that  to  be  useless  to  us,  which 
God>  with  so  much  mercy  and  miraculous 
wisdom,  gave  us  to  secure  our  interest  and 
hopes  of  heaven. 

And  therefore,  let  no  Christian  man,  who 
hath  covenanted  with  God  to  give  him  the 
service  of  his  life,  think  that  God  will  be 
answered  with  the  sighs  and  prayers  of  a 
dying  man:  for  all  that  great  obligation, 
which  Ties  upon  us,  cannot  be  transacted  in 
an  instant,  when  we  have  loaded  our  souls 
with  sin,  and  made  them  empty  of  virtue ; 
v/e  cannot  so  soon  grow  up  to  ''a  perfect 
man  in  Christ  Jesus :"  cMw  tCjv  fuyaxunf  afiM» 
yCvttai.f  You  cannot  have  an  apple  or  a 
cherry,  but  you  must  stay  its  proper  periods, 
and  let  it  blossom  and  knot,  and  grow  and 
ripen ;  "  and  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not,"  saith  the  apostle :  far  much 
less  may  we  expect  that  the  fruits  of  repent- 
ance, and  the  issues  and  degrees  of  holiness. 


*  See  Life  of  Jeaiis,  Disc  of  Repentance^  vuW 
t  Arrian.  Epiictet.  \.  \.  c.  \& 
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shall  be  gathered  in  a  few  days  or  hours. 

xai  ivxoOja^  xtirtfoff^.  You  must  not  expect 
such  fruits  in  a  little  time,  nor  with  Uttle 
labour. 

Suffer  not  therefore  yourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  false  principles  and  vain  confi- 
dences :  for  no  man  can  in  a  moment  root 
out  the  long- contracted  habits  of  vice,  nor 
upon  his  death-bed  make  use  of  all  that  va- 
riety of  preventing,  accompanying,  and  pre- 
serving grace,  which  God  gave  to  man  in 
mercy,  because  man  would  need  it  all,  be- 
cause wilhout  it  he  could  not  be  saved;  nor, 
upon  his  death-bed,  can  he  exercise  the  duty 
of  mortification,  nor  cure  his  drunkenness 
then,  nor  his  lust,  by  any  act  of  Christian 
discipline,  nor  run  with  patience,  nor  "resist 
unto  blood,"  nor  ''endure  with  long-suffer- 
ance;" but  he  can  pray,  and  groan,  and 
call  to  God,  and  resolve  to  live  well  when 
he  is  dying.  But  this  is  but  just  as  the 
nobles  of  Xerxes,  when  in  a  storm  they  were 
to  lighteL  the  ship,  to  preserve  their  king's 
life;  they  did  rtpocxwiovtai  intftrfifif  tlf  xtp 
>aX(K]r0ay,they  did  their  obeisance,  and  leaped 
into  the  sea :"  so,  I  fear,  do  these  men  pray, 
and  mourn,  and  worship,  and  so  leap  over- 
board into  an  ocean  of  eternal  and  intolera- 
ble calamity :  from  which  God  deliver  us, 
and  all  faithful  people. 

Hunc  volo  laudari  qui  sine  morte  potest. 

Mart.  ep.  1.  1. 

Vivere  quod  propero  pauper,  ncc  inutilis  annis, 
Da  vcniam ;  properat  vivere  nemo  satis. 

DifTerat  hoc,  patriosoptat  qui  vincere  censua, 
Atriaquo  immodicis  arctat  imaginibus. 

Mart.  1.  2.  ep.  90. 


SERMON    XXXII. 

THE  DECEITFULNESS  OF  THE  HEART. 
PART  I. 

Tilt  heart  u  deceitful  above  aU  things,  and 
desperately  wicked:  who  can  know  it? — 
Jeremiah  xvii.  9. 

Folly  and  subtilty  divide  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind;  and  there  is  no  other 
difierence  but  this;  that  some  are  crafty 
enough  to  deceive,  others  foolish  enough  to 
be  cozened  and  abused :  and  yet  the  scales 
also  turn ;  for  they  that  are  the  most  crafty 
tn  cozen  others,  are  the  veriest  fools,  and 


I  most  of  all  abused  themselves.  They  rob 
their  neighbour  of  his  money«  and  lose 
their  own  innocency ;  they  disturb  his  res^ 
and  vex  their  own  ponscience ;  they  throw 
him  into  prison,  and  themselves  into  heU| 
they  make  poverty  to  be  their  brother's  por- 
tion, and  damnation  to  be  their  own.  Maa 
entered  into  the  world  first  alone;  but  tt 
soon  as  he  met  with  one  companion,  he  met 
with  three  to  cozen  him :  the  serpent,  and 
Eve,  and  himself,  all  joined, — ^first  to  make 
him  a  fool,  and  to  deceive  him,  and  thm  to 
make  him  miserable.  But  be  first  cozened 
himself,  "giving  up  himself  to  believe  t 
lie;''  and,  being  desirous  to  listen  to  ihe 
whispers  of  a  tempting  spirit,  he  sinned  be- 
fore he  fell ;  that  is,  he  had  within  him  t 
false  understanding  and  a  depraved  will: 
and  these  were  the  parents  of  his  disobe- 
dience, and  this  was  the  parent  of  his  infe- 
licity, and  a  great  occasion  of  ours.  And 
then  it  was  that  he  entered,  for  himself  and 
his  posterity,  into  the  condition  of  an  igno- 
rant, credulous,  easy,  wilful,  passionate,  and 
impotent  person ;  apt  to  be  abused,  and  so 
loving  to  have  it  so,  that  if  nobody  else  will 
abuse  him,  he  will  be  sure  to  abuse  himself; 
by  ignorance  and  evil  principles  being  open 
to  an  enemy,  and  by  wilfulness  and  soisii- 
ality  doing  to  himself  the  most  unpardona- 
ble injuries  in  the  whole  world.  So  that 
the  condition  of  man,  in  the  rudenesses  and 
first  lines  of  its  visage,  seems  very  miser- 
able, deformed,  and  accursed. 

For  a  man  is  helpless  and  vain ;  of  a  con- 
dition so  exposed  to  calamity,  that  a  raisin 
is  able  to  kill  him ;  any  trooper  out  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  a  fly  can  do  it,  when  it 
goes  on  God's  errand ;  the  most  contempti- 
ble accident  can  destroy  him,  the  smallest 
chance  afiright  him,  every  future  contin- 
gency, when  but  considered  as  possible,  can 
amaze  him;  and  he  is  encompassed  widi 
potent  and  malicious  enemies,  subtle  and 
implacable:  what  shall  this  poor  helpleti 
thing  do  ?  Trust  in  God  ?  him  he  ha)h  o^ 
fended,  and  he  fears  him  as  an  enemy ;  and, 
God  knows,  if  we  look  only  on  ourselves, 
and  on  our  own  demerits,  we  have  too  modi 
reason  so  to  do.  Shall  he  rely  upon  princes? 
God  help  poor  kings;  they  rely  upon  their 
subjects,  they  fight  with  their  swords,  lety 
forces  with  their  money,  consult  with  their 

\  counsels,  hear  with  their  ears,  and  are  strong 
only  in  their  union,  and  many  times  they 
use  all  these  things  against  them;  but, 
however,  they  can  do  nothing  without  then 
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bile  they  live^  and  yet  if  ever  they  can  die, 
ey  are  not  to  be  trusted  to.  Now  kings 
id  princes  die  so  sadly  and  notoriously, 
at  it  was  used  for  a  proverb  in  Holy  Scrip- 
re,  "  Ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like 
le  of  the  princes.^'  Whom  then  shall 
e  trust  in?  In  our  friend?  Poor  man! 
i  may  help  thee  in  one  thing,  and  need 
ee  in  ten :  he  may  pull  thee  out  of  the 
tch,  and  his  foot  may  slip  and  fall  into  it 
roself :  he  gives  thee  counsel  to  choose  a 
ife,  and  himself  is  to  seek  how  prudently 
choose  his  religion :  he  counsels  thee  to 
stain  from  a  duel,  and  yet  slays  his  own 
d1  with  drinking :  like  a  person  void  of  aU 
iderstanding,  he  is  willing  enough  to  pre- 
rre  thy  interest,  and  is  very  careless  of  his 
m :  for  he  does  highly  despise  to  betray 
be  false  to  thee,  and  in  the  mean  time  is 
t  his  own  friend,  and  is  false  to  God ;  and 
»Q  his  friendship  may  be  useful  to  thee 
some  circumstances  of  fortune,  but  no 
parity  to  thy  condition.  But  what  then  ? 
all  we  rely  upon  our  patron,  like  the  Ro- 
an clients,  who  waited  hourly  upon  their 
Tsons,  and  daily  upon  their  baskets,  and 
ghtly  upon  their  lusts,  and  married  their 
endships,  and  contracted  also  their  hatred 
id  quarrels  ?  this  is  a  confidence  will  de- 
ive  us.  For  they  may  lay  us  by,  justly 
•  anjustly ;  they  may  grow  weary  of  doing 
mefits,  or  their  fortunes  may  change ;  or 
ey  may  be  charitable  in  their  gifts,  and 
irdensoroe  in  their  offices;  able  to  feed 
>u,  but  unable  to  counsel  you;  or  your 
»ed  may  be  longer  than  their  kindnesses, 
r  such  in  which  they  can  give  you  no  as- 
stance :  and,  indeed,  generally  it  is  so,  in 
1  the  instances  of  men.  We  have  a  friend 
lat  is  wise ;  but  I  need  not  his  counsel,  but 
is  meat :  or  my  patron  is  bountiful  in  his 
irgesses;  but  I  am  troubled  with  a  sad 
pint;  and  money  and  presents  do  me  no 
loie  ease  than  perfumes  do  to  a  broken 
nn.  We  seek  life  of  a  physician  that  dies, 
ad  go  to  him  for  health,  who  cannot  cure 
lit  own  breath  or  gout ;  and  so  become  vain 
a  our  imaginations,  abused  in  our  hopes, 
eitless  in  our  passions,  impatient  in  our 
ahmity,  unsupported  in  our  need,  exposed 
0  enemies,  wandering  and  wild,  without 
oanael,  and  without  remedy.  At  last,  aAer 
he  infatuating  and  deceiving  all  our  confi- 
leneea  without,  we  have  nothing  lef^  us  but 
0  letnm  home,  and  dwell  within  ourselves : 
or  we  hare  a  sufficient  stock  of  self-love, 
hat  we  may  be  confident  of  our  own  afi*ec- 
kiOM,  we  may  trust  ourselves  surely;  for 


what  we  want  in  skill  we  shall  make  up  m 
diligence,  and  our  industry  shall  supply  the 
want  of  other  circumstances :  and  no  man 
understands  my  own  case  so  well  as  I  do 
myself,  and  no  man  will  judge  so  faithfully 
as  I  shall  do  for  myself;  for  I  am  most  con- 
cerned  not  to  abuse  myself;  and  if  I  do,  I 
shall  be  the  loser,  and  therefore  may  best 
rely  upon  myself.  Alas !  and  God  help  us ! 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  no  such  matter :  for 
we  neither  love  ourselves  well,  nor  under- 
stand our  own  case ;  we  are  partial  in  our 
own  questions,  deceived  in  our  sentences, 
careless  of  our  interests,  and  the  most  false, 
perfidious  creatures  to  ourselves  in  the 
whole  world :  even  the  "  heart  of  a  man," 
a  man's  own  heart, ''  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked;  who  can 
know  it?"  and  who  can  choose  but  know  it? 

And  there  is  no  greater  argument  of  the 
deceitfulness  of  our  hearts  than  this,  that  no 
man  can  know  it  at  all ;  it  cozens  us  in  the 
very  number  of  its  cozenage.  But  yet  we 
can  reduce  it  all  to  two  heads.  We  say, 
concerning  a  false  man.  Trust  him  not,  for 
he  will  deceive  you ;  and  we  say  conceniing 
a  weak  and  broken  staff.  Lean  not  upon  it, 
for  that  will  also  d^eive  you.  The  man 
deceives  because  he  is  false,  and  the  slaflT 
because  it  is  weak ;  and  the  heart  because 
it  is  both.  So  that  it  is  "deceitful  above  all 
things;"  that  is,  failing  and  disabled  to  sup 
port  us  in  many  things,  but  in  other  things, 
where  it  can,  it  is  false  and  ''desperately 
wicked."  The  first  sort  of  deceitfuhiess  is 
its  calamity,  and  the  second  is  its  iniquity ; 
and  that  is  the  worst  calamity  of  the  two. 

1.  The  heart  is  deceitful  in  its  strength; 
and  when  we  have  thq  growth  of  a  man,  we 
have  the  weaknesses  of  a  child :  nay,  more 
yet,  and  it  is  a  sad  consideration,  the  more 
we  are  in  age,  the  weaker  in  our  courage. 
It  appears  in  the  heats  and  forwardnesses  of 
new  converts,  which  are  like  to  the  great 
emissions  of  lightning,  or  like  huge  fires^ 
which  flame  and  burn  without  measure, 
even  all  that  they  can ;  till  from  flames  they 
descend  to  still  fires,  from  thence  to  smoke, 
from  smoke  to  embers,  and  from  thence  to 
ashes;  cold  and  pale,  like  ghosts, or  the  fan- 
tastic images  of  death.  And  the  primitivt 
church  were  zealous  in  their  religion  up  tc 
the  degree  of  cherubims,  and  would  run  as 
greedily  #)  the  sword  of  the  hangman,  to  die 
I  for  the  cause  of  God,  as  we  do  now  to  the 
greatest  joy  and  entertainment  of  a  Christian 
spirit,— even  to  the  receiving  of  the  holy 
sacrament    A  man  wouU  liS^x^  \\  "kasoat 
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able,  that  the  first  infancy  of  Christianity 
should,  according  to  the  nature  of  first  be- 
gin nings^  have  been  remiss,  gentle,  and 
inactive ;  and  that,  according  as  the  object 
or  evidence  of  faith  grew,  which  in  every 
age  hath  a  great  degree  of  ailment  super- 
added to  its  confirmation,  so  should  the  habit 
also  and  the  grace ;  the  longer  it  lasts,  and 
the  more  objections  it  runs  through,  it  still 
should  show  a  brighter  and  more  certain 
light  to  discover  the  divinity  of  its  principle ; 
and  that  after  the  more  examples,  and  new 
accidents  and  strangenesses  of  providence, 
and  daily  experience,  and  the  multitude  of 
miracles,  still  the  Christian  should  grow 
more  certain  in  his  faith,  more  refreshed  in 
bis  hope,  and  warm  in  his  charity ;  the  very 
nature  of  these  graces  increasing  and  swell- 
ing upon  the  very  nourishment  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  multiplication  of  their  own 
acts.  And  yet,  because  the  heart  of  man  is 
false,  it  suffers  the  fires  of  the  altar  to  go 
out,  and  the  flames  lessen  by  the  multitude 
of  fuel.  But,  indeed,  it  is  because  we  put 
on  strange  fire,  and  put  out  the  fire  upon  our 
hearths  by  letting  in  a  glaring  sunbeam^  the 
fire  of  lust,  or  the  heats  of  an  angry  spirit, 
to  quench  the  fire  of  God,  and  suppress  the 
sweet  cloud  of  incense.  The  heart  of  man 
hath  not  strength  enough  to  think  one  good 
thought  of  itself;  it  cannot  command  its 
own  attentions  to  a  prayer  often  lines  long, 
but,  before  its  end,  it  shall  wander  after 
something  that  is  to  no  purpose;  and  no 
wonder,  then,  that  it  grows  weary  of  a  holy 
religion,  which  consists  of  so  many  parts  as 
make  the  business  of  a  whole  life.  And 
there  is  no  greater  argument  in  the  world 
of  our  spiritual  weakness,  and  the  falseness 
of  our  hearts  in  the  matters  of  religion  than 
the  backwardness  which  most  men  have 
always,  and  all  men  have  sometimes,  to  say 
their  prayers;  so  weary  of  their  length,  so 
glad  when  they  are  done,  so  witty  to  excuse 
and  frustrate  an  opportunity  :  and  yet  there 
is  no  manner  of  trouble  in  the  duty,  no  wea- 
riness of  bones,  no  violent  labours ;  nothing 
but  begging  a  blessing,  and  receiving  it; 
nothing  but  doing  ourselves  the  greatest 
honour  of  speaking  to  the  greatest  person, 
and  greatest  King  of  the  world:  and,  that 
we  should  be  unwilling  to  do  this,  so  unable 
to  continue  in  it,  so  backward  to  return  to 
it,  so  without  gust  and  relish  in  t^e  doing 
it,  can  have  no  visible  reason  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  but  something  within  us,  a 
strange  sickness  in  the  heart,  a  spiritual 
aauseating  or  ioathiog  of  manna,  aomething 


that  hath  no  name ;  but  we  are  sure  it  come 
from  a  weak,  a  faint,  and  false  hearL 

And  yet  this  weak  heart  is  strong  in  pai 
sions,  violent  in  desires,  irreabtible  in  it 
appetites,  impatient  in  its  lust,  furious  i 
anger:  here  are  strengths  enough,  on 
should  think.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  man  ii 
a  fever,  sick  and  distempered^  unable  % 
walk,  less  able  to  speak  sense,  or  to  do  ai 
act  of  counsel ;  and  yet,  when  his  fever  bn 
boiled  up  to  a  delirium,  he  was  strong 
enough  to  beat  his  nursekeeper  and  his  doc 
tor  too,  and  to  resist  the  loving  riolence  d 
all  his  friends,  who  would  fain  bind  his 
down  to  reason  and  his  bed:  and  yetwi 
still  say,  he  is  weak,  and  sick  to  death. 

BtXid  yap  dvoJb  'twoui  iw  cJ»ftati,  dbJl'  &f  vyia^ 
twti,  Cif  oOUMTt^  For  these  strengths  of 
madness  are  not  health,  but  furiousness  and 
disease.  Ovx  ccost  t'oroe,  dboa  ofona  rfipop 
rpwtoi^,  "It  is  weakness  another  way."" 
And  so  are  the  strengths  of  a  man's  heart: 
they  are  fetters  and  manacles;  strong,  bat 
they  are  the  cordage  of  imprisonment ;  w 
strong,  that  the  heart  is  not  able  to  stir.  kxA 
yet  it  cannot  but  be  a  huge  sadness,  that  the 
heart  shall  pursue  a  temporal  interest  witk 
wit  and  diligence,  and  an  unwearied  indoi> 
try ;  and  shall  not  have  strength  enough,  in 
a  matter  that  concerns  its  eternal  interest,  to 
answer  one  objection,  to  resist  one  assault 
to  defeat  one  art  of  the  devil ;  but  shall  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly  fall,  whenever  it  is 
tempted  to  a  pleasure. 

This,  if  it  be  examined,  will  prove  to  be 
a  deceit,  indeed  a  pretence,  rather  than  true 
upon  a  just  cause:  that  is,  it  is  not  a  nato- 
rail,  but  a  moral  and  a  vicious,  weakness: 
and  we  may  try  it  in  one  or  two  familiar 
instances.  One  of  the  great  «freng(fte,  shall 
I  call  it?  or  weaknesses  of  the  heart  is,— 
that  it  is  strong,  violent  and  passionate  in  iis 
lusts,  and  weak  and  deceitful  to  resist  any. 
Tell  the  tempted  person,  that  if  he  act  his 
lust,  he  dishonours  his  body,  makes  himself 
a  servant  to  folly,  and  one  flesh  with  a  btr- 
lot ;  he  ''  defiles  the  temple  of  God,  and  him 
that  defiles  a  temple  "will  God  destroy:" 
tell  him,  that  the  angels,  who  love  to  be 
present  in  the  nastiness  and  filth  of  prisons, 
that  they  may  comfort  and  assist  chaste 
souls  and  holy  persons  there  abiding,  yet 
they  are  impatient  to  behold  or  come  netf 
the  filthiness  of  a  lustful  person :  tell  bun 
that  this  sin  is  so  ugly,  that  the  devils,  who 
are  spirits,  yet  they  delight  to  counterfeit  the 

■  ■  ..<.»»  — 

*  Arrian. 
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acting  of  this  crime,  and  descend  unto  the 
daughters  or  sons  of  men,  that  they  may 
rather  lose  their  natures,  than  not  to  help  to 
set  a  lust  forward :  tell  them  these  and  ten 
thousand  things  more ;  you  move  them  no 
more,  than  if  you  should  read  one  of  Tully's 
orations  to  a  mule :  for  the  truth  is,  they 
kave  no  power  to  resist  it,  much  less  to. 
master  it ;  their  heart  fails  them  when  they 
meet  their  mistress ;  and  they  are  driven  like 
a  fool  to  the  stocks,  or  a  bull  to  the  slaugh- 
ter-house. And  yet  their  heart  deceives 
them ;  not  because  it  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation, but  because  it  will  not  go  about  it : 
for  it  is  certain  the  heart  can,  if  it  list.  For 
Jet  a  boy  enter  into  your  chamber  of  pleas- 
are,  and  discover  your  folly,  ehher  your 
(nst  disbands,  or  your  shame  hides  it ;  you 
will  not,  you  dare  not,  do  it  before  a  stran- 
ger-boy :  and  yet,  that  you  dare  do  it  before 
the  eyes  of  the  all-seeing  God,  is  impudence 
and  folly,  and  a  great  conviction  of  the  va- 
nity of  your  pretence  and  the  falseness  of 
your  heart.  If  thou  beest  a  man  given  to 
thy  appetite,  and  tbou  lovest  a  pleasant 
morsel  as  thy  life,  do  not  declaim  against 
the  precepts  of  temperance  as  impossible : 
try  this  once;  abstain  from  that  draught,  or 
ih It  dish.  I  cannot.  No?  Give  this  man 
a  great  blow  on  the  face,  or  tempt  him  with 
twenty  pounds,  and  he  shall  fast  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  then  feast  himself  with 
/our  money,  and  plain  wholesome  meat. 
And  if  your  chastity  and  temperance  be  so 
easy,  that  a  man  may  be  brought  to  either 
of  them  with  so  ready  and  easy  instruments ; 
let  us  not  suffer  our  heart  to  deceive  us  by 
the  weakness  of  its  pretences,  and  the 
strength  of  its  desires ;  for  we  do  more  for 
a  boy  than  for  Grod,  and  for  twenty  pounds 
than  heaven  itself. 

But  thus  it  is  in  every  thing  else  :  take  a 
heretic,  a  rebel,  a  person  that  hath  an  ill 
cause  to  manage;  what  he  wants  in  the 
strength  of  his  reason,  he  shall  make  it  up 
with  diligence :  and  a  person  that  hath  right 
<m  his  side,  is  cold,  indiligent,  lazy,  and  in- 
active, trusting  that  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  will  do  it  alone.  But,  so  wrong  pre- 
▼ailsy  while  evil  persons  are  zealous  in  a 
bad  matter,  and  others  are  remiss  in  a  good ; 
and  the  same  person  shall  be  very  industri- 
ous always^  when  he  hath  least  reason  so 

10  be.    That  is  the  first  particular,  the  heart 

11  deceitful  in  the  managing  of  its  natural 
fUtAgtha;  it  is  naturally  and  physically 
•Hong,  but  morally  weak  and  impotent 

2.  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  in  making 


judgment  concerning  its  own  acts.    It  does 
not  know  when  it  is  pleased  or  displeased 
it  is  peevish  and  trifling ;  it  would,  and  it 
would  not ;  and  it  is  in  many  cases  impossi- 
ble to  know  whether  a  man's  heart  desires 
such  a  thing  or  not.    St.  Ambrose  hath  ar 
odd  saying,  '*  Facilius  in  veneris  innocentem^ 
qukm  qui  posnitentiam  dignd  egerit ;"  **  It 
is  easier  to  find  a  man  that  lived  ibnocently, 
than  one   that  hath  truly  repented   him," 
with  a  grief  and  care  great  according  to  the 
merit  of  his  sins,    ^ow  suppose  a  man 
that  hath  spent  his  younger  years  in  vanity 
and  folly,    and  is   by    the  grace    of  God 
apprehensive  of  it,  and  thinks  of  returning 
to  sober  counsels ;  this  man  will  find  his 
heart  so  false,  so  subtle  and  fugitive,  so  se- 
cret and  undiscernible,  that  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  discern  whether  he  repents  or  not. 
For  if  he  considers  that  he  hates  sin,  and 
therefore  repents ;  alas !  he  so  hates  it,  that 
he  dares  not,  if  he  be  wise,  tempt  himself 
with  an  opportunity  to  act  it:   for  in   the 
midst  of  that  which  he  calls  hatred,  he  hath 
so  much  love  left  for  it,  that  if  the  sin  comes 
again  and  speaks  him  fair,  he  is  lost  again« 
he  kisses  the  fire,  and  dies  in  its  embraces. 
And  why  else  should  it  be  necessary  for  us  to 
pray,  that  "  we  be  not  led  into  temptation," 
but  because  we  hate  the  sin,  and  yet  love  it 
too  well  J  we  curse  it,  and  yet  follow  it ;  we 
are  angry  at  ourselves,  and  yet  cannot  be 
without  it ;  we  know  it  undoes  us,but  we 
think  it  pleasant.    And  when  we  are  to  ex- 
ecute the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  upon  out 
sins,  yet  we  are  kind-hearted,  and  spare  the 
Agag,  the  reigning  sin,  the  splendid  tempta- 
tion; we  have  some  kindnesses  left  towards  it. 
These  are  but  ill  signs.    How  then  shall 
I  know,  by  some  infallible  token,  that  I  am 
a  true  penitent?  What  and  if  I  weep  for  my 
sins  ?  will  you  not  then  give  me  leave  to 
conclude  my  heart  right  with  God,  and  at 
enmity  with  sin  ?  It  may  be  so.    But  there 
are  some  friends  that  weep  at  parting ;  and, 
is  not  thy  weeping  a  sorrow  of  affection  1 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  part  with  our  long  com- 
panion.   Or,  it  may  be  thou  weepest,  be- 
cause thou  wouldst  have  a  sign  to  cozen 
thyself  withal :  for  some  men  are  more  de- 
sirous to  have  a  sign,  than  the  thing  signi- 
fied :  they  would  do  something  to  show  their 
repentance,   that  themselves   may   believe 
thems#7es  to  be  penitents,  having  no  reason 
from  within  to  believe  so.    And  I  have  seen 
some  persons  weep  heartily  for  the  loss  of 
sixpence,  or  for  the  breaking  of  a  glass,  or 
at  some  trifling  accvdeiiX*)  aiiA  i^^"}  ^^\.^% 
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•Oy  cannot  pretend  to  have  theirtears  valued 
at  a  bigger  rate  than  they  will  confess  their 
passion  to  be,  when  they  weep ;  they  are 
vexed  for  the  dirtying  of  their  linen,  or  some 
such  trifle^  for  which  the  least  passion  is  too 
big  an  expense.  So  that  a  man  cannot  tell 
his  own  heart  by  his  tears,  or  the  truth  of 
his  repentance  by  those  short  gusts  of  sor- 
row. How  then  ?  Shall  we  suppose  a  man 
to  pray  against  his  sin  ?  So  did  St  Austin ; 
when,  in  his  youth,  he  was  tempted  to  lust 
and  uncleanliness,  he  prayed  against  it,  and 
secretly  desired  that  God  would  not  hear 
him ;  for  here  the  heart  is  cunning  to  deceive 
Itself.  For^  no  man  did  ever  heartily  pray 
against  his  sin  in  the  midst  of  a  temptation 
to  it,  if  he  did  in  any  sense  or  degree  listen 
to  the  temptation :  for  to  pray  against  a  sin, 
is  to  have  desires  contrary  to  it,  and  that 
cannot  consist  with  any  love  or  any  kind- 
ness to  it  We  pray  against  it,  and  yet  do 
it ;  and  then  pray  again,  and  do  it  again  : 
and  we  desire  it,  and  yet  pray  against  the 
desires ;  and  that  is  almost  a  contradiction 
Now,  because  no  man  can  be  supposed  to 
will  a^nst  his  own  will,  or  choose  against 
his  own  desires ;  it  is  plain,  that  we  cannot 
know  whether  we  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  pray  against  sin,  but  by  the  event :  if  we 
nei  er  act  it,  never  entertain  it,  always  resist  it, 
ever  fight  against  it,  and  finally  do  prevail ; 
then,  at  length,  we  may  judge  our  own  heart 
to  have  meant  honestly  in  that  one  particular. 
Nay,  our  heart  is  so  deceitful  in  this  mat- 
ter of  repentance,  that  the  masters  of  spi- 
ritual life  are  fain  to  invent  suppletory  arts 
and  stratagems  to  secure  the  duty.  And  we 
are  advised  to  mourn,  because  we  do  not 
mourn,  to  be  sorrowful,  because  we  are  not 
sorrowful.  Now  if  we  be  sorrowful  in 
the  first  stage,  how  happens  it  that  we 
know  it  not  1  Is  our  heart  so  secret  to  our- 
selves 1  But  if  we  be  not  sorrowful  in  the 
first  period,  how  shall  we  be  so,  or  know  it  in 
the  second  period  ?  For  we  may  as  well  doubt 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  the  second,  or  re- 
flex act  of  sorrow,  as  of  the  first  and  direct 
action.  And,  therefore,  we  may  also  as  well 
be  sorrowful  the  third  time,  for  want  of  the 
just  measure  or  hearty  meaning  of  the  second 
sorrow,  as  be  sorrowful  the  second  time,  for 
want  of  true  sorrow  at  tlie  first ',  and  so  on 
to  infinite.  And  we  shall  never  be  secure 
in  this  artifice,  if  we  be  not  certain  of  our 
natural  and  hearty  passion  in  our  direct  and 
first  apprehensions. 
Thus  many  penons  thmk  themselves  in 
a  good  estate,  and  make  no  question  ottheii 


salvation,  being  confident  only  because  they 
are  confident ;  and  they  are  so,  because  they 
are  bidden  to  be  so ;  and  yet  they  are  not  confi- 
dent  at  all,  but  extremely  timorous  and  fear- 
ful. How  many  persons  are  there  in  dM 
world,  that  say  they  are  sure  of  their  sal  vatioo, 
and  yet  they  dare  not  die  ?  And,  if  any  man 
pretends  that  he  is  now  sure  he  shall  be 
saved  and  that  he  cannot  fall  away  from 
grace;  there  is  no  better  way  to  confute 
him,  than  by  advising  him  to  send  for  the 
surgeon,  and  bleed  to  death.  For  what 
would  hinder  him ;  not  the  sin ;  for  it  can- 
not take  him  from  God's  favour:  not  the 
change  of  his  condition  ;  for  he  says,  be  is 
sure  to  go  to  a  belter :  why  does  he  not  then 
say,  xtkptxa,  like  the  Roman  gallants  when 
they  "  decreed"  to  die.  The  reason  is  plain- 
ly this,  they  say  they  are  confident,  and  yet' 
are  extremely  timorous ;  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  doctrine,  and  yet  dare  not  trust 
it ;  nay,  they  think  they  believe,  but  they  do 
not :  so  false  is  a  man's  heart,  so  deceived 
in  its  own  acts,  so  great  a  stranger  to  in 
own  sentence  and  opinions. 

3.  The  heart  is  deceitful  in  its  own  reso- 
lutions and  purposes :  for  many  times  men 
make  their  resolution  only  in  their  under- 
standing, not  in  their  will ;  they  resolve  it 
fitting  \S  be  done,  not  decree  that  they  will 
do  it ;  and  instead  of  beginning  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  the  renewed  and  hearty 
purposes  of  holy  living,  they  are  advanced 
so  far  only  as  to  be  convinced,  and  apt  to  be 
condemned  by  their  own  sentence. 

But  suppose  our  resolutions  advanced  far- 
ther, and  that  our  will  and  choices  also  are 
determined  ;  see  how  our  hearts  deceive  us. 

1.  We  resolve  against  those  sins  that 
please  us  not,  or  where  temptation  is  not 
present,  and  think,  by  an  over-acted  zeal 
against  some  sins,  to  give  an  indulgence  for 
some  others.  There  are  some  persons  who 
will  be  drunk;  the  company,  or  the  dis- 
course, or  the  pleasure  of  madness,  or  an 
easy  nature  and  a  thirsty  soul,  something  b 
amiss,  that  cannot  be  helped :  but  they  will 
make  amends,  and  the  next  day  pray  twice 
as  much.  Or,  it  may  be,  they  must  satisfy 
a  beastly  lust ;  but  they  will  not  be  drunk 
for  all  the  world ;  and  hope,  by  their  temper- 
ance, to  commute  for  their  want  of  chastity. 
But  they  attend  not  the  craf^  of  their  secret 
enemy,  their  heart :  for  it  is  not  love  of  the 
virtue ;  if  it  were,  they  would  love  virtue  in 
all  instances  ;*  for  chastity  is  as  much  a  vir 
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ae  as  temperance,  and  God  hates  lust  as 
luch  as  he  hates  drunkenness.  But  this 
in  is  against  my  health,  or,  it  may  be,  it 
I  against  my  lust ;  it  makes  me  impotent, 
nd  yet  impatient;  full  of  desire,  and  empty 
f  strength.  Or  else  I  do  an  act  of  prayer, 
!8t  my  conscience  become  unquiet,  while 

is  not  satisfied,  or  cozened  with  some  in- 
(nrals  of  religion :  I  shall  think  myself  a 
amned  wretch  if  I  do  nothing  for  my  soul; 
at  if  I  do,  I  shall  call  the  one  sin  that  re- 
tains, nothing  but  my  infirmity ;  and  there- 
nre  it  is  my  excuse :  and  my  prayer  is  not 
ly  religion,  but  my  peace,  and  my  pretence, 
nd  my  fallacy. 

2.  We  resolve  against  our  sin,  that  is,  we 
riU  not  act  it  in  those  circumstances  as  for- 
lerly.  I  will  not  be  drunk  in  the  streets ; 
ut  I  may  sleep  till  I  be  recovered,  and  then 
ome  forth  sober;  or,  if  [  be  overtaken,  it  shall 
e  in  civil  and  genteel  company.  Or  it  may 
e  not  so  much ;  I  will  leave  my  intemper- 
nee  and  my  lust  too,  but  I  will  remember  it 
nth  pleasure;  I  will  revolve  the  past  action 
1  my  mind,  and  entet^ain  my  fancy  with  a 
Qorose  delectation  in  ii,  and,  by  a  fiction 
f  imagination,  wiU  represent  it  present,  and 
o  be  satisfied  with  a  Iiitle  efieminacy  or 
antastic  pleasure.  Beloved,  sufier  not  your 
learts  so  to  cozen  you ;  as  if  any  man  can 
K  faithful  in  much,  that  is  faithiess  in  a  lit- 
k.  He  certainly  is  very  much  in  love  with 
;in,  and  parts  with  it  very  unwillingly,  that 
teeps  its  picture,  and  wears  its  favour,  and 
leifgiits  in  the  fancy  of  it,  even  with  the 
tame  desire  as  a  most  passionate  widow 
pans  tritn  her  dearest  husband,  even  when 
ihe  can  no  ionger  enjoy  him  :  but  certainly 
lier  staring  all  day  upon  his  picture,  and 
ireeping  over  his  robe,  and  wringing  her 
bands  over  his  children,  are  no  great  signs 
that  she  hatecr  him.  And  just  so  do  most  men 
bate,  and  accordingly  part  with,  their  sins. 
3.  We  resolve  against  it  when  the  oppor- 
timity  is  slipped,  and  lay  it  aside  as  long  as 
the  temptation  please,  even  till  it  come  again, 
nd  no  longer.  How  many  men  are  there  in 
the  world,  that  against  every  communion  re- 
wnr  ibeir  vows  of  holy  living  ?  men  that  for 
tvmty,  for  thirty  years  together,  have  been 
perpetaally  resolving  against  what  they  daily 
ict;  and  sure  enough  they  did  believe  them- 
Behres.  And  yet  if  a  man  had  daily  pro- 
miied  as  a  courtesy,  and  failed  us  but  ten 
times,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 

potest  Virtus,)  see  n  unam  confeasus  fiieris  te 
noo  habere  irallam  t^  eiae  habitorum  an  aescif  f 
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done  it, — ^we  should  think  we  had  reason 
never  to  believe  him  more.  And  can  we 
then  reasonably  believe  the  resolutions  of 
our  hearts,  which  they  have  fabified  so 
many  hundred  times  ?  We  resolve  against 
a  religious  time,  because  then  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  men,  and  the  guise  of  the  religion : 
or  we  resolve  when  we  are  in  a  great 
danger;  and  then  we  promise  any  thing, 
possible  or  impossible,  likely  or  unlikely,  all 
is  one  to  us ;  we  only  care  to  remove  the 
present  pressure;  and  when  that  is  over, 
and  our  fear  is  gone,  and  no  love  remaining, 
our  condition  being  returned  to  our  first  se- 
curities, our  resolutions  also  revert  to  their 
first  indifierences :  or  else  we  cannot  look  a 
temptation  in  the  face,  and  we  resolve  against 
it,  hoping  never  to  be  troubled  with  its  ar- 
guments and  importunity.  Epictetus  tells 
us  of  a  gentleman  returning  from  banish- 
ment, who,  in  his  journey  towards  home, 
called  at  his  house,  told  a  sad  story  of  an 
nnprudent  life,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
being  now  spent,  he  was  resolved,  for  the 
future,  to  live  philosophically,  and  entertain 
no  business,  to  be  candidate  for  no  employ- 
ment, not  to  go  to  the  court,  nor  to  salute 
Caesar  with  ambitious  attendances,  but  to 
study,  and  worship  the  gods,  and  die  will- 
ingly, when  nature  or  necessity  called  him. 
It  may  be,  this  man  believed  himself,  but 
Epictetus  did  not  And  he  had  reason :  for 
aHrjrtij<sa»  auf^  Ttapa  KaiaofiOi  ftivaxlBei,  '*  let- 
ters from  Cesar  met  him"  at  the  doors,  and 
invited  him  to  court ;  and  he  forgot  all  bis 
promises,  which  were  warm  upon  his  lips  ; 
and  grew  pompous,  secular,  and  ambitious, 
and  gave  the  gods  thanks  for  his  preferment. 
Thus  many  men  leave  the  world,  when  their 
fortune  hath  left  them ;  and  they  are  severe 
and  philosophical,  and  retired  for  ever,  if 
for  ever  it  be  impossible  to  return  :  but  let  a 
prosperous  sunshine  warm  and  refresh  their 
sadnesses,  and  make  it  but  possible  to  break 
their  purposes,  and  there  needs  no  more  '^ 
temptation ;  their  own  false  heart  is  enough ; 
they  are  like  ''  Ephraim  in  the  day  of  battle, 
starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow." 

4.  The  heart  is  false,  deceiving  and  de- 
ceived, in  its  intentions  and  designs.  A 
man  hears  the  precepts  of  God  enjoining 
us  to  give  alms  of  all  we  posses ;  he  readily 
obeys  with  much  cheerfulness  and  alacrity, 
and  his  charity,  like  a  fair-spreading  tree, 
looks  beauteously :  but  there  is  a  canker  at 
the  heart ;  the  man  blows  a  trumpet  to  call 
the  poor  together,  and  ViopeA  >^^  uc^gB^xa- 
hood  will  take  notice  oC  YiVft  \M(auVf .  't^vi  % 
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he  gives  alms  priyately^  and  charges  no 
roan  to  speak  of  it,  and  yet  hopes,  by  some 
accident  or  other,  to  be  praised  both  for  his 
chanty  and  humility.  And  if,  by  chance, 
the  fame  of  his  alms  come  abroad,  it  is  but  his 
duty  to  ''  let  his  light  so  shine  before  men," 
that  Grod  may  be  *'  glorified,"  and  some  of 
our  neighbours  be  relieved,  and  others  edi- 
fied. But  then,  to  distinguish  the  intention 
of  our  heart  in  this  instance,  and  to  seek 
God*s  glory  in  a  particular,  which  will  also 
conduce  much  to  our  reputation,  and  to 
have  no  fihhy  adherence  to  stick  to  the 
heart,  no  reflection  upon  ourselves,  or  no 
complacency  and  delight  in  popular  noises, 
— is  the  nicety  of  abstraction,  and  requires 
an  angel  to  do  it  Some  men  are  so  kind- 
hearted,  so  true  to  their  friend,  that  they 
will  watch  his  very  dying  groans,  and  re- 
ceive his  last  breath,  and  close  his  eyes. 
And  if  this  be  done  with  honest  intention, 
it  is  well :  but  there  are  some  that  do  so, 
and  yet  are  vultures  and  harpies;  they 
watch  for  the  carcass,  and  prey  upon  a 
legacy.  A  man  with  a  true  story  may  be 
malicious  to  his  enemy,  and  by  doing  him- 
self right  may  also  do  him  wrong :  and  so 
false  is  the  heart  of  man,  so  clancular  and 
contradictory  are  its  actions  and  intentions, 
that  some  men  pursue  virtue  with  great 
earnestness'',  and  yet  cannot  with  patience 
look  upon  it  in  another:  it  is  beauty  in  them- 
selves, and  deformity  in  the  other.  Is  it 
not  plain,  that  not  the  virtue,  but  its  reputa- 
tion, is  the  thing  that  is  pursued?  And 
yet,  if  you  tell  the  man  so,  he  thinks  he 
hath  reason  to  complain  of  your  malice  or 
detraction.  Who  is  able  to  distinguish  his 
fear  of  God  from  fear  of  punishment,  when 
from  fear  of  punishment  we  are  brought  to 
fear  Grod  ?  And  yet  the  difference  must  be 
distinguishable  in  new  converts  and  old 
disciples ;  and  our  fear  of  punishment  must 
so  often  change  its  circumstances,  that  it 
must  be  at  least  a  fear  to  offend  out  of  pure 
love,  and  must  have  no  formality  left  to 
distinguish  it  from  charity.  It  is  easy  to 
distinguish  these  things  in  precepts,  and  to 
make  the  separation  in  the  schools;  the 
head  can  do  it  easily,  and  the  tongue  can 
do  it :  but  when  the  heart  comes  to  sepa- 
rate alms  from  charity,  God's  glory  from 
human  praise,  fear  from  fear,  and  sincerity 
from  hypocrisy;  it  does  so  intricate  the 
questions,  and  confound  the  ends,  and  blind 
and  entangle  circumstances,  that  a  man 
hath  reason  to  doubt  that  his  very  best  ac- 
tioDs  are  sullied  with  some  unhandsome  ex- 


crescency,  something  to  make  1 4em  very  ol^ 
ten  to  be  criminal,  but  always  to  be  imperfecL 
Here,  a  man  would  think,  were  enough 
to  abate  our  confidence,  and  the  spirit  of 
pride,  and  to  make  a  man  eternally  to  stand 
upon  his  guard,  and  to  ceep  a  strict  watck 
upon  his  own  heart,  aj  upon  his  greatest 
enemy  from  without    "  Custodi,  libera  me 
de  meipso,  Deus;"  it  was   Sl  Austin's 
prayer;  '*  Lord,  keep  me.  Lord,  deliver  me 
from  myself."    If  God  will  keep  a  man 
that  he  be  not  '*  felo  de  se,''  that  "  he  lay 
no  violent*  hands  upon  himself,"  it  is  cer- 
tain  nothing  else  can  do  him   mischief. 
Ovtt  2tivf,  ovf  ( ^pa,  ovfc'Epcmf ,  as  Agamem- 
non said;  ''Neither  Jupiter,  nor  destinies, 
nor  the  furies,"  but  it  is  a  man's  self,  that 
docs  him  the  mischief.    The  devil  can  bat 
tempt,  and  offer  a  dagger  at  the  heart;  unless 
our  hands  thrust  it  home,  the  devil  can  do 
nothing,  but  what  may  turn  to  our  advan- 
tage.   And  in  this  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  two  seeming  contradictories  is 
Scripture:  "Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation,"  said  our  blessed  Saviour;  and, 
''Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  enter  into  diven 
temptations,"  said  one  of  Christ's  diseipfei. 
The  case  is  easy.    When  God  suffen  la 
to  be  tempted,  he  means  it  but  as  a  trial  of 
our  faith,  as  the  exercise  of  our  virtues,  tt 
the  opportunity  of  reward ;  and  in  such 
cases  we  have  reason  to  count  it  all  joy; 
since  the  "  trial  of  our  faith  worketh  pa- 
tience, and  patience  experience,  and  experi- 
ence causeth  hope,  and  hope  niaketh  not 
ashamed:"  but   yet,  for  all    this,  ''prsf 
against   temptations:"  for  when   we  get 
them  into  our  hands,  we  use  them  as  blind 
men  do  their  clubs,  neither  distinguish  per- 
son nor  part;  they  strike  the  face  of  theb 
friends  as  soon  as  the  back  of  the  enemy; 
our  hearts  betray  us  to  the  enemy,  we  &Q 
in  love  with  our  mischief,  we  contrive  how 
to  let  the  lust  in,  and  leave  a  port  open  on 
purpose,  and  use  arts  to  forget  our  duty, 
and  give  advantages  to  the  devil.    He  that 
uses  a  temptjition  thus,  hath  reason  to  pray 
against  it;  and  yet  our  hearts  do  all  this 
and  a  thousand  times  more;  so  that  we 
may  engrave  upon  our  hearts  the  epitaph, 
which  .was  digged  into  Thyestes'  graY^ 
stone; 

Nolite,  hoipites,  sd  me  adire;  illicoisthie; 
Ne  contagio  mea  bonis  umbrave  obsit : 
Meo  tanta  vis  soelcris  in  corpora  beret 

CiClKO. 

There  is  so  much  falseness  and  iniquity 
in  man's  heart,  that  it  defiles  all  the 
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bers:  it  makes  the  eyes  lustful^  and  the 
toogae  slanderous;  it  fills  the  head  with 
mischief,  and  the  feet  with  bloody  and  the 
hands  with  injury^  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  man  with  folly,  and  makes  his  fu- 
ture state  apt  to  inherit  eternal  misery. 
But  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  those 
throes  and  damnable  impieties  which  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  defile 
the  whole  constitution.  I  have  yet  told  but 
the  weaknemes  of  the  heart ;  I  shall  the  next 
time  tell  you  the  iniquities,  those  inherent 
devils  which  pollute  and  defile  it  to  the 
fround,  and  make  it  "  desperately  wicked," 
that  is,  wicked  beyond  all  expression. 


SERMON   XXXIII. 

PART  II  . 

vtiof  x(u  aSwofuoii,  fttpi  to,  amvyxaia,  **  It  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  to  know  a  man's 
own  weaknesses  and  failings,  in  things  of 
greatest  necessity  :"♦  and  we  have  here  so 
many  objects  to  furnish  out  this  knowledge, 
that  we  find  it  with  the  longest  and  latest, 
before  it  be  obtained.  A  man  does  not  be- 
gin to  know  himself  till  he  be  old,  and  then 
he  is  well  stricken  in  death.  A  man's 
heart  at  first  being  like  a  plain  table ;  un- 
spotted, indeed,  but  then  there  is  nothing 
legible  in  it;  as  soon  as  ever  we  ripen 
towards  the  imperfect  uses  of  our  reason, 
we  write  upon  this  table  such  crooked  cha- 
racters, such  imperfect  configurations,  so 
many  fooleries,  and  stain  it  with  so  many 
blots  and  vicious  inspersions,  that  there  is 
nothing  worth  the  reading  in  our  hearts  for 
a  great  while;  and  when  education  and 
ripeness,  reason  and  experience.  Christian 
philosophy  and  the  grace  of  God,  have 
made  fair  impressions,  and  written  the  law 
in  our  hearts  with  the  finger  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  we  blot  out  this  hand-writing  of 
Qod*3  ordinances,  or  mingle  it  with  false 
principles  and  interlinings  of  our  own ;  we 
disorder  the  method  of  God,  or  deface  the 
truth  of  God ;  either  we  make  the  rule  un- 
even, we  bribe  or  abuse  our  guide,  that  we 
may  wander  with  an  excuse ;  or  if  nothing 
else  will  do  it,  we  turn  head  and  profess  to 
go  against  the  laws  of  God.  Our  hearts 
are  Mind,  our  hearts  are  hardened;  for 
diese  are  two  great  arguments  of  the  wick- 
— — 
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edness  of  our  hearts ;  they  do  not  see^  or 
they  will  not  sec,  the  ways  of  God ;  or,  if 
they  do,  they  make  use  of  their  seeing  that 
they  may  avoid  them. 

1.  Our  hearts  are  blind,  willully  blind. 
I  need  not  instance  in  the  ignorance  and 
involuntary  nescience  of  men;  though  if 
we  speak  of  the  necessary  parts  of  religion, 
no  man  is  ignorant  of  them  without  his 
own  fault ;  such  ignorance  is  always  a  di- 
rect sin,  or  the  direct  punishment  of  a 
sin;  a  sin  is  either  in  its  bosom,  or  in 
its  retinue.  But  the  ignorance  that  I  now 
intend,  is  a  voluntary,  chosen,  delightful 
il^norance,  taken  in  open  design,  even  for 
no  other  end,  but  that  we  may  perish  quiet- 
ly and  infallibly.  God  hath  opened  all  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  sent  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  with  glorious  apparition,  and 
hath  discovered  the  abysses  of  his  own  wis- 
dom, made  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity 
to  be  the  doctor  and  preacher  of  his  sen- 
tences and  secrets,  and  the  third  person  to 
be  his  amanuensis  or  scribe,  and  our  hearts 
to  be  the  book  in  which  the  doctrine  is  writ- 
ten, and  miracles  and  prophecies  to  be  its 
arguments,  and  all  the  world  to  be  the  verifi- 
cation  of  it ;  and  those  leaves  contain  with- 
in their  folds  all  that  excellent  morality^ 
which  right  reason  picked  up  after  the  ship- 
wreck of  nature,  and  all  those  wise  sayings 
which  singly  made  so  many  men  famous 
for  preaching  sor^  one  of  them ;  all  them 
Christ  gathered,  and  added  some  more  out 
of  the  immediate  book  of  revelation.  So 
that  now  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  made 
every  man's  heart  to  be  the  true  vetonica, 
in  which  he  hath  imprinted  his  own  linea- 
ments so  perfectly,  that  we  may  dress  our- 
selves like  God,  and  have  the  air  and 
features  of  Christ  our  elder  Brother ;  that 
we  may  be  pure  as  God  is,  perfect  as  our 
Father,  meek  and  humble  as  the  Son,  and 
may  have  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us,  in 
gifts  and  graces,  in  wisdom  and  hob'ness. 
This  hath  God  done  for  us ;  and  see  what 
we  do  for  him.  We  stand  in  our  own  light, 
and  quench  God's :  we  love  darkness  more 
than  light,  and  entertain  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. For  how  many  of  us  are  there,  that 
understand  nothing  of  the  ways  of  God ; 
that  know  no  more  of  the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ  than  is  remaining  upon  them  since 
they  learned  the  children's  catechism!  But, 
amongst  a  thousand,  how  many  can  expli- 
cate and  unfold  for  his  own  practice  the  ten 
commandments,  and  how  many  sorts  of 
tins  are  there  forbidden?  which  therefort 
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pass  into  action,  and  never  pass  under  the 
scrutinies  of  repentance,  because  they  know 
not  that  they  are  sins.  Are  there  not  very 
many,  who  know  not  the  particular  duties 
of  **  meekness,"  and  never  consider  con- 
cerning "  long-sufferingi"  and  if  you  talk 
to  them  of  growth  in  grace,  or  the  Spirit  of 
obsignation,  or  the  melancholic  lectures  of 
the  cross,  and  imitation  of  and  conformity 
to  Christ's  sufferings,  or  adherences  to  God, 
or  rejoicing  in  him,  or  not  quenching  the 
Spirit ;  you  are  too  deej^leamed  for  them. 
And  yet  these  are  duties  set  down  plainly 
for  our  practice,  necessary  to  be  acted  in 
order  to  our  salvation.  We  brag  of  light, 
and  reformation,  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit: 
in  the  mean  time  we  understand  not  many 
parts  of  our  duty.  We  inquire  into  some- 
thing that  may  make  us  talk,  or  be  talked 
of,  or  that  we  may  trouble  a  church,  or  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  minds ;  but  in  things  that 
coDcern  holy  living,  and  that  wisdom  of 
God  whereby  we  are  wise  unto  salvation, 
never  was  any  age  of  Christendom  more 
ignorant  than  we.  For,  if  we  did  not  wink 
hard,  we  must  needs  see,  that  obedience  to 
supreme  powers,  denying  ol  ourselves,  hu- 
mility, ptocefulness,  and  charity,  are  written 
in  such  capital  text  letters,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  if  the 
heart  of  man  had  not  rare  arts  to  abuse  the 
understanding,  it  were  not  to  be  imagined 
that  any  man  should  bring  the  thirteenth 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  to  prove  the  law- 
fulness of  taking  up  arms  against  our  rulers; 
but  so  we  may  abuse  ourselves  at  noon,  and 
go  to  bed,  if  we  please  to  call  it  midnight 
And  there  have  been  a  sort  of  witty  men, 
that  maintained  that  snow  was  hot.  I  won- 
der not  at  the  problem;  but  that  a  man 
should  believe  his  paradox,  and  should  let 
eternity  go  away  with  the  fallacy,  and  ra- 
ther loose  heaven  than  leave  his  foolish 
argument;  is  a  sign  that  wilfulness  and  the 
deceiving  heart  is  the  sophister,  and  the 
great  ingredient  into  our  deception. 

But,  that  I  may  be  more  particular ;  the 
heart  of  man  uses  devices  that  it  may  be 
ignorant. 

1.  We  are  impatient  of  honest  and  severe 
reproof;  and  order  the  circumstances  of  our 
persons  and  addresses,  that  we  shall  never 
come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  our  condition. 
Who  will  endure  to  hear  his  curate  tell  him, 
that  he  is  covetous,  or  that  he  is  proud? 
Aiyn,  w  ifur^f  v^tcif.  It  is  calunmy  and  re- 
viling, if  he  speak  it  to  his  head,  and  relates 
to  his  person  :  and  yet  if  he  speak  only  in 


general,  every  man  neglects  what  is  not 
recommended  to  his  particular.    But  yet,  if 
our  physician  tells  us.  You  look  well,  sir,  but 
a  fever  lurks  in  your  spirits ;  Aouifoor  oi^cpop 
vdup  stU,  "  Drink  juleps,  and  al»tain  from 
flesh  ;" — no  man  thinks  it  shame  or  calumny 
to  be  told  so :  but  when  we  are  told  that  our 
liver  is  inflamed  with  lust  or  anger,  that  our 
heart  is  vexed  with  envy,  that  our  eyes  roll 
with  wantonness;  and  though  we  think  all 
is  well,  yet  we  are  sick,  sick  unto  death, 
and  near  to  a  sad  and  fatal  sentence ;  we 
shall  think  that  man  that  tells  us  so  b  im- 
pudent or  uncharitable;  and  yet  he  bath 
done  him  no  more  injury  than  a  deformed 
man  receives  daily  from  his  looking-gkas, 
which  if  he  shall  dash  against  the  wall,  be- 
cause it  shows  him  his  face  just  as  it  is,  his 
face  is  not  so  ugly  as  his  manners.    And  oar 
heart  is  so  impatient  of  seeing  its  own  stams, 
that,  like  the  elephant,  it  tramples  in  the 
pure  streams,  and  first  troubles  them,  then 
stoops  and  drinks,  when  he  can  least  see 
his  huge  deformity. 

2.  In  order  to  this,  we  heap  up  teacheis 
of  our  own,  and  they  guide  us,  not  whither, 
but  which  way,  they  please:  for  wc  are 
curious  to  go  our  own  way,  and  careless  of 
our  hospital  or  inn  at  night  A  fair  waj, 
and  a  merry  company,  and  a  pleasant,  easy 
guide,  will  entice  us  into  the  enemy's 
quarters ;  and  such  s^uides  we  cannot  want: 
*' Improbitati  occasio  numquam  defuil,**' 
"  If  we  have  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  we  shall 
want  no  prompters ;"  and  false  teachers,  at 
first  creeping  in  unawares,  have  now  so 
filled  the  pavement  of  the  church,  that  you 
can  scarce  set  your  foot  on  the  ground 
but  you  tread  upon  a  snake.  Cicero  (1. 7. 
ad  Atticum)  undertakes  to  bargain  with 
them  that  kept  the  SibyPs  books,  that  for  a 
sum  of  money  they  should  expound  to  him 
what  he  please ;  and  to  be  sure,  "  ut'quidvis 
potius  qukm  rcgem  proferrent;"  **They 
shall  declare  against  the  government  of 
kings,  and  say,  that  the  gods  will  endure 
any  thing  rather  than  monarchy  in  their 
beloved  republic."  And  the  same  mischief 
God  complains  of  to  be  among  the  Jews : 
"The  prophets  prophesy  lies,  and  my 
people  love  to  have  it  so :  and  what  will 
the  end  of  these  things  be?" — even  the 
same  that  Cicero  complained  of,  '<  Ad  opini 
onem  imperatorum  fictas  esse  religiones  ;"* 
men  shall  have  what  religion  they  please, 
and  God  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  quarrdi 
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of  covetous  and  ambitious  persons ;  »al 
Ili^iav  ^tMiMi^ew,  as  Demosthenes  wittily 
complained  of  the  oracie ;  an  answer  shall 
be  drawn  out  of  Scripture  to  :countenance 
the  design,  and  God  made  the  rebel  against 
his  own  ordinances.  And  then  we  are 
zealous  of  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  and  will 
live  and  die  in  that  quarrel.  But  is  it  not  a 
•trange  cozenage,  that  our  hearts  shall  be 
the  main  wheel  in  the  engine,  and  shall  set 
tU  the  rest  on  working  ?  The  heart  shall 
first  put  his  own  candle  out,  then  put  out 
the  eye  of  reason,  then  remove  the  land- 
mark and  dig  down  the  causeways,  and  then 
either  hire  a  blind  guide,  or  make  him  so : 
and  all  these  arts  to  get  ignorance  that  they 
may  secure  impiety.  At  first,  man  lost  his 
innocence  only  in  hope  to  get  a  little  know- 
ledge :  and  ever  since  then,  lest  knowledge 
should  discover  his  error,  and  make  him  re- 
cur to  innocence,  we  are  content  to  part 
with  that  now,  and  to  know  nothing  that 
may  discover  or  discountenance  our  sins,  or 
discompose  our  secular  designs.  And  as 
€rod  made  great  revelations,  and  furnished 
out  a  wise  religion,  and  sent  his  Spirit  to 
give  the  gift  of  faith  to  his  church,  that, 
upon  the  foundation  of  faitli  he  might  build 
a  holy  life:  now  our  hearts  love  to  retire 
into  blmdness,  and  sneak  under  covert  of 
(aJse  principles,  and  run  to  a  cheap  religion, 
and  an  inactive  discipline,  and  niake  a  faith 
of  our  own,  that  we  may  build  upon  it  ease, 
and  ambition,  and  a  tall  fortune,  and  the 
pleasures  of  revenge,  and  do  what  we  have 
a  mind  to ;  scarce  once  in  seven  years  deny- 
ing a  strong  and  an  unruly  appetite  upon 
the  interest  of  a  just  conscience  and  holy 
religion.  This  is  such  a  desperate  method 
of  impiety,  «o  certain  arts  and  apt  instru- 
ments for  the  devil,  that  it  does  his  work 
entirely,  and  produces  an  infallible  damna- 

3.  But  the  heart  of  man  hath  yet  another 
«tratagem  to  secure  its  iniquity  by  the 
means  of  ignorance;  and  that  is,  incogi- 
toncy  or  inconsideration.  '  For  there  is 
wrought  upon  the  spirits  of  many  men  great 
unpression  by  education,  by  a  modest  and 
temperate  nature,  by  human  laws,  and  the 
customs  ani  severities  of  sober  persons,  and 
Ihe  fears  of  reJgion,  and  the  awfulness  of  a 
leverend  man,  and  the  several  arguments 
and  endearments  of  virtue :  and  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  some  men  to  do  an  act  in  de- 
spite of  reason,  and  religion,  and  arguments, 
and  reverence,  and  modesty,  and  fear ;  but 
are  forced  from  their  sin  by  the  vio^ 


lence  of  the  grace  of  God,  when  they  heal 
it  speak.  But  so  a  Roman  gentleman  kept 
off  a  whole  band  of  soldiers  who  were  sent 
to  murder  him,  and  his  eloquence  was 
stronger  than  their  anger  and  design :  but 
suddenly  a  rude  trooper  rushed  upon  him^ 
who  neither  had  nor  would  hear  him  speak; 
and  he  thrust  his  spear  into  that  throat, 
whose  music  had  charmed  all  his  fellows 
into  peace  and  gentleness.  So  do  we.  The 
grace  of  God  is  armour  and  defence  enough, 
against  the  most  violent  incursion  of  the 
spirits  and  the  works  of  darkness ;  but  then 
we  must  hear  its  excellent  charms,  and  con- 
sider its  reasons,  and  remember  its  precepts, 
and  dwell  with  its  discourses.  But  this  the 
heart  of  man  loves  not.  If  I  be  tempted  to 
uncleanness,  or  to  an  act  of  oppression, 
instantly  the  grace  of  God  represents  to  me, 
that  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  is  transient  and 
vain,  unsatisfying  and  empty ;  that  I  shall 
die,  and  then  I  shall  wish  too  late  that  I  had 
never  done  it  It  tells  me,  that  I  displease 
God  who  made  me,  who  feeds  me,  who 
blesses  me,  who  fain  would  save  me.  It 
represents  to  me  all  the  joys  of  heaven,  and 
the  horrors  and  amazements  of  a  sad 
eternity ;  and  if  I  will  stay  and  hear  them, 
ten  thousand  excellent  things  besides,  fit  to 
be  twisted  about  my  understanding  for  ever. 
But  here  the  heart  of  man  shuffles  all  these 
discourses  into  disorder,  and  will  not  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  answering  the  objections ; 
but,  by  a  mere  wildness  of  purpose,  and 
rudeness  of  resolution,  ventures  ''super 
totam  materiam,"  at  all,  and  does  the  thing, 
not  because  it  thinks  it  fit  to  do  so,  but  be- 
cause it  will  not  consider  whether  it  be  or 
not;  it  is  enough,  that  it  pleases  a  pleasant 
appetite.  And  if  such  incogitancy  comes  to 
be  habitual,  as  it  is  in  very  many  men,-* 
first  by  resisting  the  motions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  then  by  quenching  him, — ^we  shall 
find  the  consequence  to  be,  first  an  in- 
differency, — ^then  a  dulness, — then  a  le- 
thargy,— then  a  direct  hating  the  ways  of 
God  ; — and  it  commonly  ends  in  a  wretch- 
edness of  spirit,  to  be  manifested  on  our 
death-bed ;  when  the  man  shall  pass  hence, 
not  like  the  shadow,  but  like  the  dog,  that 
departeth  without  sense,  or  interest,  or  ap- 
prehension, or  real  concernment,  in  the 
considerations  of  eternity :  and  it  is  but  just, 
when  we  will  not  hear  our  King  speak  and 
plead,  not  to  save  himself,  but  us,  to  speak 
for  our  peace,  and  innocency,  and  salvation, 
to  prevent  our  ruin,  and  our  intolerable 
calam'.ty.    CertainlYt'we  ^iK%  xumOclvqlV^^^ 
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with  the  wages  of  death,  when  we  cannot-  us  to  condemn  and  disrepute  the  thoughti 
endure  to  hear  God  call  us  back,  and  *'  stop '  of  sin  and  vanity,  are  esteemed  the  onJj 
our  ears  against  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  Yearns  :  and  so  all  those  instruments  which 


charm  he  ever  so  wisely." 

Nay,  further  yet,  we  suffer  the  arguments 
of  religion  to  have  so  little  impression  upon 
our  spirits,  that  they  operate  but  like  the 
discourses  of  childhood,  or  the  problems  of 
uncertain  philosophy.  A  man  talks  of  re- 
ligion but  as  of  a  dream,  and  from  thence 
he  awakens  into  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  acts  them  deliberately,  with  perfect 
action  and  full  resolution,  and  contrives,  and 
considers,  and  lives  in  them :  but  when  he 
falls  asleep  again,  or  is  taken  from  the  scene 
of  his  own  employment  and  choice,  then  he 
dreams  again,  and  religion  makes  such 
impressions  as  is  the  conversation  of  a 
dreamer,  and  he  acts  accordingly.  Theo- 
critus tells  of  a  fisherman^  that  dreamed  he 
had  taken  ov  adpxunv  ix^w,  osiXa  xf^^^t  "^ 
fish  of  gold  j"  upon  which  being  overjoyed, 
he  made  a  vow,  that  he  would  never  fish 
more :  but  when  he  waked,  he  soon  declared 
his  vow  to  be  null,  because  he  found  his 
golden  fish  was  escaped  away  through  the 
holes  of  his  eyes,  when  he  first  opened  them. 
Just  so  we  do  in  the  purposes  of  religion ; 
sometimes,  in  a  good  mood,  we  seem  to  see 
heaven  opened,  and  all  the  streets  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  paved  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  we  are  ravished  with 
spiritual  apprehensions,  and  resolve  never 
to  return  to  the  low  affections  of  the  world, 
and  the  impure  adherences  of  sin :  but  when 
this  flash  of  lightning  is  gone,  and  we  con- 
verse again  with  the  inclinations  and  habitual 
desires  of  our  false  hearts,  those  other  de- 
sires and  fine  considerations  disband,  and 
the  resolutions  taken  in  that  pious  fit,  melt 
into  indifference  and  cold  customs.  He  was 
prettily  and  fantastically  troubled,  who, 
having  used  to  put  his  trust  in  dreams, 
one  night  dreamed  that  all  dreams  were 
vain :  for  he  considered,  if  so,  then  this 
was  vain,  and  then  dreams  might  be  true 
for  all  this :  but  if  they  might  be  true,  then 
this  dream  might  be  so  upon  equal  reason  : 
and  then  dreams  were  vain,  because  this 
dream,  which  told  him  so,  was  true ;  and 
so  round  again.  In  the  same  circle  runs 
the  heart  of  man :  all  his  cogitations  are 
vain,  and  yet  he  makes  especial  use  of  this, 
•hat  that  thought  which  thinks  so,  that  is 
vain;  and  if  that  be  vain,  then  his  other 
thoughts,  which  are  vainly  declared  so,  may 
be  real,  and  relied  upon.    And  so  do  we : 


the  grace  of  God  hath  invented  for  the  de- 
struction of  impiety,  are  rendered  ineffectual, 
either  by  our  direct  opposing^  them,  or 
(which  happens  most  commonly)  by  oar 
want  of  considering  them. 

The  effect  of  all  is  this,  that  we  are  igno 
rant  of  the  things  of  God.  We  make  re 
ligion  to  be  the  work  of  a  few  hours  in  die 
whole  year ;  we  are  without  fancy  or  affec- 
tion to  the  severities  of  holy  living ;  we  r^ 
duce  religion  to  the  believing  of  a  few 
articles,  and  doing  nothing  that  is  consideta- 
ble;  we  pray  seldom,  and  then  but  veiy 
coldly  and  indifferently;  we  communicaie 
not  so  often  as  the  sun  salutes  both  tbe 
tropics ;  we  profess  Christ,  but  dare  not  die 
for  him ;  we  are  factious  for  a  religion,  and 
will  not  live  according  ,to  its  precepts ;  we 
call  ourselves  Christiatas,  and  love  to  be 
ignorant  of  many  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  leM 
our  knowledge  should  force  us  into  shame, 
or  into  the  troubles  of  a  holy  life.  All  tbe 
mischiefs  that  you  can  suppose  to  happes 
to  a  furious  inconsiderate  person,  running 
afler  the  wildfires  of  the  night,  over  ivnn, 
and  rocks,  and  precipices,  without  sun  or 
star,  or  angel  or  man,  to  guide  him ;  all  that, 
and  ten  thousand  times  worse,  may  yoo 
suppose  to  be  the  certain  lot  of  him,  who 
gives  himself  up  to  the  conduct  of  a  passion- 
ate, blind  heart,  whom  no  fire  can  warm, 
and  no  sun  can  enlighten ;  who  hates  lights 
and  loves  to  dwell  in  the  regions  of  darkness. 
That  is  the  first  general  mischief  of  the  heart, 
it  is  possessed  with  blindness,  wilful  and 
voluntary, 

2.  But  the  heart  is  hard  too.  Not  only 
folly,  but  mischief  also,  is  bound  up  in  tlir 
heart  of  man.  If  God  strives  to  soften  it 
with  sorrow  and  sad  accidents,  it  is  like  an 
ox,  it  grows  callous  and  hard.  Such  a 
heart  was  Pharaoh's.  When  God  mak« 
the  clouds  to  gather  round  about  us,  ^ve 
wrap  our  heads  in  the  clouds,  and,  like  the 
malcontents  in  Galba's  time,  '*  tristitiam 
simulamus,  contumacis  propiores,"  "we 
seem  sad  and  troubled,  but  it  is  doggedness 
and  murmur." — Or  else,  if  our  fears  be  preg- 
nant, and  the  heart  yielding,  it  sinks  low 
into  pusillanimity  and  superstition ;  and  our 
hearts  are  so  childish,  so  timorous,  or  so  im- 
patient, in  a  sadness,  that  God  is  weary  of 
striking  us,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  And  yet, 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  us,  our  hearts 


those  religious  thoughts  which  are  seul  Vn\o\aT«  VAx^^\i<^  ^wvih  that  too :  and  God  aeenu 
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to  be  at  a  loss,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  to  do ' 
to  us.  War  undoes  us^  and  makes  us  vio- 
lent ;  peace  undoes  us,  and  makes  us  wan- 
ton ;  prosperity  makes  us  proud ;  adversity 
lenders  us  impatient;  plenty  dissolves  us, 
and  makes  us  tyrants;  want  makes  us 
greedy,  liars,  and  rapacious. 

AaiSTOPH.  Bafpa;f  Act  5.  Sc.  4. 

*•  No  fortune  can  save  that  city,  to  whom 
leither  peace  nor  war  can  do  advantage." 
And  what  is  there  lefl  for  God  to  mollify  our 
hearts,  whose  temper  is  like  both  to  wax  and 
dirt;  whom  fire  hardens, and  cold  hardens : 
and  contradictory  accidents  produce  no 
change,  save  that  the  heart  grows  worse 
and  more  obdurate  for  every  change  of  Pro- 
vidence 7  But  here  also  I  must  descend  to 
particulars. 

1.  The  heart  of  man  is  strangely  proud. 
If  men  commend  us,  we  think  we  have 
reason  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  others, 
since  the  voice  of  discerning  men  hath  al- 
feady  made  the  separation.  If  men  do  not 
commend  us;  we  think  they  are  stupid,  and 
understand  us  not;  or  envious,  and  hold 
their  tongues  in  spite.  If  we  are  praised  by 
many,  then  "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  "  Fame 
IS  the  voice  of  God."  If  we  be  praised  but 
by  few,  then  ''Satis  unus,  satis  nullus;" 
we  cry, "  These  are  wise,  and  one  wise  man 
0  worth  a  whole  herd  of  the  people."  But 
if  we  be  praised  by  none  at  all,  we  resolve 
to  be  even  with  all  the  world,  and  speak 
well  of  nobody,  and  think  well  only  of  our- 
selves. And  then  we  have  such  beggarly 
arts,  such  tricks,  to  cheat  for  praise.  We 
inquire  after  our  faults  and  failings,  only  to 
be  told  we  have  none,  but  did  excellently ; 
and  then  we  are  pleased :  we  rail  upon  our 
actions,  only  to  be  chidden  for  so  doing; 
and  then  he  is  our  friend  who  chides  us  into 
a  good  opinion  of  ourselves,  which  how- 
ever all  the  world  cannot  make  us  part  with. 
Nay,  humility  itself  makes  us  proud;  so 
false,  so  base,  is  the  heart  of  man.  For  hu- 
mility is  so  noble  a  virtue,  that  even  pride 
ilself  puts  on  its  upper  garment :  and  we  do 
like  those  who  cannot  endure  to  look  upon 
an  ugly  or  a  deformed  person,  and  yet  will 
give  a  great  price  for  a  picture  extremely 
like  him.  Humility  is  despised  in  substance, 
bat  courted  and  admired  in  effigy.  And 
JEeop^s  picture  was  sold  for  two  talents, 
when  himself  was  made  a  slave  at  the  price 
cf  two  philippics.    And  because  humility  j 


makes  a  man  to  be  honoured,  therefitat  we 
imitate  all  its  garbs  and  postures,  its«civil 
ities  and  silence,  its  modesties  and  conde- 
scensions. And,  to  prove  that  we  are 
extremely  proud,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
pageantry,  we  should  be  extremely  angry  at 
any  man  that  should  say  we  are  proud ;  and 
that  is  a  sure  sign  we  are  so.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  arts  to  seem  humble,  we 
use  devices  to  bring  ourselves  into  talk ;  we 
thrust  ourselves  into  company,  we  listen  at 
doors,  and,  like  the  greatbeards  in  Rome 
that  pretended  philosophy  and  strict  life, 
6|3f Xtoxw  xa/toatvwti^  ftifnatavtovfup,  "  we  walk 
by  the  obelisk,"*  and  meditate  m  piazzas, 
that  they  that  meet  us  may  talk  of  us,  and 
they  that  follow  may  cry  out,  *a  fuyaxov 
ptxiyjo^  I  Behold!  there  goes  an  excellent 
man !  He  is  very  prudent,  or  very  learned, 
or  a  charitable  person,  or  a  good  house- 
keeper, or  at  least  very  humble. 

2.  The  heart  of  man  is  deeply  in  love 
with  wickedness,  and  with  nothing  else: 
against  not  only  the  laws  of  God,  but  against 
his  own  reason,  its  own  interest,  and  its 
own  securities  ?  For  is  it  imaginable,  that 
a  man,  who  knows  the  laws  of  God,  the  re^ 
wards  of  virtue,  the  cursed  and  horrid  effects 
of  sin ;  that  knows,  and  considers,  and 
deeply  sighs  at,  the  thought  of  the  intoler- 
able pains  of  hell ;  that  knows  the  joys  of 
heaven  to  be  unspeakable,  and  that  concern- 
ing them  there  is  no  temptation,  but  that 
they  are  too  big  for  man  to  hope  for,  and 
yet  he  certainly  believes,  that  a  holy  life 
shall  infallibly  attain  thither :  is  it,  I  say, 
imaginable,  that  this  man  should,  for  a  tran- 
sient action,  forfeit  all  this  hope,  and  cer- 
tainly and  knowingly  incur  all  that  calami- 
ty?  Yea,  but  the  sin  is  pleasant,  and  the 
man  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and 
their  appetites  are  material,  and  importu- 
nate, and  present;  and  the  discourses  ot 
religion  are  concerning  things  spiritual,  se- 
parate and  apt  for  spirits,  angels«  and  souls 
departed.  To  take  off  this  also,  we  will 
suppose  the  man  to  consider,  and  really  to 
believe,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  is  sud 
den,  vain,  empty,  and  transient;  that  it 
leaves  bitterness  upon  the  tongue,  before  it 
is  descended  into  the  bowels ;  that  there  it 
is  poison,  and  *'  makes  the  belly  to  swell, 
and  the  thigh  to  rot ;"  that  he  remembers, 
and  actually  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the 
moment  of  sin  is  past,  he  shall  have  an  in- 
tolerable conscience^  and  does,  at  the  instant^ 
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compare  moments  with  eternityy  and  with 
horror  remembers,  that  the  very  next  minute 
he  is  as  miserable  a  man  as  is  in  the  world : 
yet  that  this  man  should  sin?  Nay «  sup- 
pose the  sin  to  have  no  pleasure  at  all,  such 
as  is  the  sin  of  swearing ;  nay,  suppose  it 
really  to  have  pain  in  it,  such  as  is  the  sin 
of  envy,  which  never  can  have  pleasure  in 
its  actions,  but  much  torment  and  consump- 
tion of  the  very  heart:  what  should  make 
this  man  sin  so  for  nothing,  so  against  him* 
self,  so  against  all  reason,  and  reb'gion,  and 
inVerest,  without  pleasure,  for  no  reward? 
Here  the  heart  betrays  itself  to  be  ''  despe- 
rately wicked."  What  man  can  give  a 
reasonable  account  of  such  a  man,  who,  to 
prosecute  his  revenge,  will  do  himself  an 
injury,  that  he  may  do  a  less  to  him  that 
troubles  him.  Such  a  man  hath  given  me 
ill  language:  Ovtt  fi}v  xt^aoc^  ^yn^  ovf  tw 
Sf^oYjuov,  ovtt  tw  l62sioif,  ovtt  tw  6y^  irUMmi, 
"  My  head  aches  not  for  his  language,  nor 
nath  he  broken  my  thigh,  nor  carried  away 
my  land :"  but  this  man  must  be  requited ; 
well,  suppose  that  But  then  let  it  be  pro- 
portionably :  you  are  not  undone,  let  not  him 
be  so. — Oh,  yes ;  for  else  my  revenge  tri- 
umphs not ; — ^well,  if  you  do,  yet  remember, 
he  will  defend  himself,  or  the  law  will  right 
him ;  at  least,  do  not  do  wrong  to  yourself 
by  doing  him  wrong:  this  were  but  pru- 
dence and  self-interest.  And  ye(  we  see, 
that  the  heart  of  some  men  hath  betrayed 
them  to  such  furiousness  of  appetite,  as  to 
make  them  willing  to  die,  that  their  enemy 
may^  buried  in  the  same  ruins.  Jovius 
Pontanus  tells  of  an  Italian  slave,  I  think, 
who,  being  enraged  against  his  lord,  watched 
nis  absence  from  home,  and  the  employment 
and  inadvertency  of  his  fellow-servants :  he 
locked  the  doors,  and  secured  himself  for 
awhile,  and  ravished  his  lady;  then  took 
her  three  sons  up  to  the  battlements  of  the 
house,  and  at  the  return  of  his  lord,  threw 
one  doWn  to  him  upon  the  pavement,  and 
then  a  second,  to  rend  the  heart  of  their  sad 
father,  seeing  them  weltering  in  their  blood 
and  brains.  The  lord  begged  for  his  third, 
and  now  his  only  son»  promising  pardon 
and  liberty  if  he  would  spare  his  life.  The 
slave  seemed  to  bend  a  little,  and,  on  condi- 
tion his  lord  would  cut  off  his  own  nose,  he 
would  spare  his  son.  The  sad  father  did  so, 
oeing  willing  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than 
the  loss  of  that  child.  But  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  lord  all  bloody  with  his  wound,  he 
threw  the  third  son  and  himself  down  to- 
gether upon  the  pavement    The  stoi*  is 


sad  enough,  and  needs  no  luatie  and  advaa 
tages  of  sorrow  to  represent  it :  batifamaa 
sets  himself  down,  and  considers  sadly,  he 
cannot  easily  tell,  upon  what  sufficient  in* 
ducement,  or  what  prikciple,  the  sJavi 
should  so  certainly,  so  horridly,  so  presentiyi 
and  then  so  eternally,  ruin  himselfl  What 
could  he  propound  to  himself  as  a  recooi 
pense  to  his  own  so  immediate  tragedy* 
There  is  not  in  the  pleasure  of  the  levengB 
nor  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  any  thing  to 
tempt  him ;  we  must  confess  our  ignorance^ 
and  say,  that  *'  The  heart  of  man  is  de^ 
rately  wicked ;"  and  that  u  the  truth  in  ge- 
neral, bat  we  cannot  fa  Jiom  it  by  p^cnht 
comprehension. 

For  when  the  heart  of  man  is  bound  ap 
by  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  tied  in  goldea 
bands,  and  watched  by  angeb,  tended  hf 
those  nursekeepers  of  the  soul,  it  is  not  etsy 
for  a  man  to  wander ;  and  the  evil  of  kk 
heart  is  but  like  the.ferity  and  wildness  of 
lions'  whelps:  but  when  once  we  have 
broken  the  hedge,  and  got  into  the  strengthi 
of  youth,  and  the  licentiousness  of  an  im- 
govemed  age,  it  is  wonderful  tp  observe^ 
what  a  great  inundation  of  mischief,  in  a 
very  short  time,  will  overflow  all  the  banb 
of  reason  and  religion.  Vice  first  is  pless- 
ing, — then  it  grows  easy^ — thendelightfnly-^ 
then  frequent, — ^then  habitual, — then  con- 
firmed ; — then  the  man  is  impenitent,— then 
he  is  obstinate, — then  he  resolves  never  to 
repent, — and  then  he  is  damned.— And  by 
that  time  he  is  come  half-way  in  this  pro- 
gress, he  confutes  the  philosophy  of  the  old 
moralists :  for  they,  not  knowing  the  vile- 
ness  of  man's  heart,  nor  considering  iti 
desperate,  amazing  impiety,  knew  no  other 
degree  of  wickedness  but  this,  that  men  pre- 
ferred sense  before  reason,  and  their  unde^ 
standings  were  abused  in  the  choice  of  a 
temporal  before  an  intellectual  and  eternal 
good :  but  they  always  concluded,  that  the 
will  of  man  must  of  necessity  follow  the  Isst 
dictate  of  the  understanding,  declaring  an 
object  to  be  good,  jn  one  sense  or  other. 
Happy  men  they  were  that  were  so  inno- 
cent, that  knew  no  pure  and  perfect  malice, 
and  lived  in  an  age  in  which  it  was  not  essf 
to  confute  them.  But,  besides  that  now  the 
wells  of  a  deeper  iniquity  are  discovered, 
we  see,  by  too  sad  experience,  that  there  are 
some  sins  proceeding  from  the  heart  of  man, 
which  have  nothing  but  simple  and  unroin 
gled  malice:  actions  of  mere  spite,  doing 
evil  because  it  is  evil^  sinning  without  sen- 
sual pleasures,  sinning  with  sensual  pain. 
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with  hazard  of  our  lives,  with  actual  tor- 
ment, and  sudden  deaths,  and  certain  and 
present  damnation;  sins  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  open  hostilities,  and  professed  enmi- 
ties, against  God  and  all  virtue.  I  can  go 
BO  further,  because  there  is  not  in  the  world, 
or  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  greater  evil. 
And  that  is  the  nature  and  folly  of  the  devil ; 
be  tempts  men  to  ruin,  and  hates  God,  and 
only  hurts  himself  and  those  he  tempts,  and 
^oes  himself  no  pleasure,  and  some  say  he 
increases  his  own  accidental  torment. 

Although  I  can  say  nothing  greater,  yet  I 
had  many  more  things  to  say,  if  the  time 
would  have  permitted  me  to  represent  the 
falseness  and  baseness  of  the  heart  1. 
We  are  false  ourselves,  and  dare  not  trust 
God.  2,  We  love  to  be  deceived,  and  are 
angry  if  we  be  told  so.  3.  We  love  to  seem 
virtuous,  and  yet  hate  to  be  so.  4.  We  are 
melancholic  and  impatient,  and  we  know 
not  why.  5.  We  are  troubled  at  little  things, 
and  are  careless  of  greater.  6.  We  are 
overjoyed  at  a  petty  accident,  and  despise 
great  and  eternal  pleasures.  7.  We  believe 
things,  not  for  their  reasons  and  proper  ar- 
guments, but  as  they  serve  our  turns,  be 
Aey  true  or  false.  8.  We  long  extremely 
for  things  that  are  forbidden  us ;  and  what 
we  despise  when  it  is  permitted  us,  we 
snatch  at  greedily  when  it  is  taken  from  us. 
9.  We  love  ourselves  more  than  we  love 
God ;  and  yet  we  eat  poisons  daily,  and  feed 
upon  toads  and  vipers,  and  nourish  our 
deadly  enemies  in  our  bosom,  and  will  not 
be  brought  to  quit  them ;  but  brag  of  our 
shame,  and  are  ashamed  of  nothing  but  vir- 
tue, which  is  most  honourable.  10.  We 
fear  to  die,  and  yet  use  all  the  means  we  can 
to  make  death  terrible  and  dangerous.  11. 
We  are  busy  in  the  faults  of  others,  and 
negligent  of  our  own.  12.  We  live  the  life 
of  spies,  striving  to  know  others,  and  to  be 
tmknown  ourselves.  13.  We  worship  and 
flatter  some  men  and  some  things,  because 
we  fear  them,  not  because  we  love  them. 
14.  We  are  ambitious  of  greatness,  and 
covetous  of  wealth,  and  all  that  we  get  by 
it  is^  that  we  are  more  beautifully  tempted ; 
and  a  troop  of  clients  run  to  us  as  to  a  pool, 
which  first  they  trouble,  and  then  draw  dry. 
15  We  make  ourselves  unsafe  by  commit- 


ting wickedness,  and  then  we  add  more 
wickedness,  to  make  us  safe  and  beyond 
punishment.  16.  We  are  more  servile  fo^ 
one  courtesy  that  we  hope  for,  than  for 
twenty  that  we  have  received.  17.  We  en- 
tertain slanderers,  and,  without  choice^ 
spread  their  calumnies,  and  we  hug  flatter- 
ers, and  know  they  abuse  us.  And  if  I 
should  gather  the  abuses,  and  impieties,  and 
deceptions  of  the  heart,  as  Chrysippus  did 
the  oracular  lies  of  Apollo  into  a  table,  I  fear 
they  would  seem  remediless,  and  beyond  the 
cure  of  watchfulness  and  religion.  Indeed, 
they  are  great  and  many ;  but  the  grace  of 
God  is  greater;  and  *'if  iniquity  abounds," 
then  ''doth  grace  superabound:"  and  that 
is  our  comfort  and  our  medicine,  which  we 
must  thus  use. 

1.  Let  us  watch  our  heart  at  every 
turn. 

2.  Deny  it  all  its  desires  that  do  not  di- 
rectly, or  by  consequence,  end  in  godliness : 
at  no  hand  be  indulgent  to  its  fondnesses  and 
peevish  appetites. 

3.  Let  us  suspect  it  as  an  enemy. 

4.  Trust  not  to  it  in  any  thing. 

5.  But  beg  the  grace  of  God  with  perpe- 
tual and  importunate  prayer,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  bring  good  out  of  these  evils ; 
and  that  he  would  throw  the  salutary  wood 
of  the  cross,  the  merits  of  Christ's  death 
and  passion,  into  these  salt  waters,  and  make 
them  healthful  and  pleasant. 

And  in  order  to  the  managing  these  ad- 
vices, and  acting  the  purposes  of  this  prayer, 
let  us  strictly  follow  a  rule,  and  choose  a 
prudent  and  faithful  guide,  who  may  attend 
our  motions,  and  watch  our  counsels,  and 
direct  our  steps,  and  *'  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths  straight,"  apt. 
and  imitable.  For  without  great  watchful* 
ness,  and  earnest  devotion,  and  a  prudent 
guide,  we  shall  find  that  true  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  which  Plutarch  affirmed  of  a  man's 
body  in  the  natural :  that  of  dead  bulls  arise 
bees ;  from  the  carcasses  of  horses,  hornets 
are  produced  :  but  the  body  of  inan  brings 
forth  serpents.  Our  hearts,  wallowing  in 
their  own  natural  and  acquired  corruptions, 
will  produce  nothing  but  issues  of  hell,  and 
images  of  the  old  serpent  the  devil,  for  whom 
is  provided  the  everlasting  luming. 
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SERMON   XXXIV. 

TDB  FAITH  AND  PATIENCE  OP  THE  SAINTS:; 
OB,  TJIE  RIGUTEOUS  CAUSE  OPPRESSED. 

PART  I. 

Ftr  the  time  it  come  that  judgement  mutt  begin  at 
tkehouteof  God:  andifitfrtt  begin  at  ««,  fthai 
shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gotpel 
qfGodf 

And  if  the  righteout  tearceTy  be  taved^  vohere  thall 
the  ungodly  and  the  tinner  appear  t — 1  Peter  iv. 
17, 18. 

So  long  as  the  world  lived  by  sense,  and 
discourses  of  natural  reason,  as  they  were 
■bated  with  human  infirmities,  and  not  at 
til  heightened  by  the  Spirii  dnd  divine  reve- 
lations ;  so  long  men  took  their  accounts  of 
good  and  bad  by  their  being  prosperous  or 
unfortunate:  and  amongst  the  basest  and 
most  ignorant  of  men^  that  only  was  ac- 
counted honest  which  was  profitable ;  and 
he  only  wise,  that  was  rich ;  and  those  men 
beloved  of  God,  who  received  from  him  all 
that  might  satisfy  their  lust,  their  ambition, 
or  their  revenge. 


Fatis  accede,  Deisque, 


Bt  cole  felkcf,  miseroe  fiige :  eidera  terra 
Ut  dJetant,  ut  flamma  mari,  tic  utile  recto. 

LucAir. 

But  because  God  sent  wise  men  into  the 
world,  and  they  were  treated  rudely  by  the 
world,  and  exercised  with  evil  accidents, 
and  this  seemed  so  great  a  discouragement 
to  virtue,  that  even  these  wise  men  were 
more  troubled  to  reconcile  virtue  and  misery, 
than  to  reconcile  their  afi*ections  to  the  suf- 
fering ;  God  was  pleased  to  enlighten  their 
ireason  with  a  little  beam  of  faith,  or  else 
heightened  their  reason  by  wiser  principles 
than  those  of  vulgar  understandings,  and 
taught  them  in  the  clear  glass  of  faith,  or  the 
dim  perspective  of  philosophy,  to  look  be- 
yond the  cloud,  and  there  to  spy  that  there 
stood  glories  behind  their  curtain,  to  which 
they  could  not  come  but  by  passing  through 
the  cloud,  and  being  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  the  waters  of  aE9iction.  And 
according  as  the  world  grew  more  enlight- 
ened by  faith,  so  it  grew  more  dark  with 
mourning  and  sorrows.  God  sometimes 
sent  a  light  jof  fire,  and  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  the  brightness  of  an  angel,  and  the  lus- 
tre of  a  star,  and  the  sacrament  of  a  rainbow, 
to  guide  his  people  through  their  portion  of 
sorrows,  and  to  lead  them  through  troubles 
to  rest:  but  as  the  Sun  of  righteousness  ap- 


through  the  curtains  of  the  night,  and  kai 
ing  on  the  day  of  faith  and  brightest  reveb* 
tion ;  80  God  sent  degrees  of  trouble  upon 
wise  and  good  men,  that  now,  in  the  same 
degree  in  the  which  the  world  lives  by  faitb, 
and  not  by  sense,  in  the  same  degree  they 
might  be  able  to  live  Ja  virtue  even  while 
she  lived  in  trouble,  and  not  reject  so  greit 
a  beauty,  because  she  goes  in  aiourning,  tad 
hath  a  black  cloud  of  Cyprus  drawn  Mm 
her  face.  Literally  thus :  God  first  entertained 
their  services,  and  allured  and  prompted  oa 
the  infirmities  of  the  infant-world  by  tem- 
poral prosperity;  but  by  degrees  changed 
his  method ;  and  as  men  grew  stronger  u 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  expectatioiii 
of  heaven,  so  they  grew  weaker  in  their  Ufh 
tunes,  more  afflicted  in  their  bodies,  mon 
abated  in  their  expectations,  more  subject  to 
their  enemies,  and  were  to  endure  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners,  and  the  immission  ni 
the  sharpnesses  of  Providence  and-  divine 
economy. 

First,  Adam  was  placed  m  a  garden  of 
health  and  pleasure,  frrtm  which  when  he 
fell,  he  was  only  tied  to  enter  into  the  cove- 
nant of  natural  sorrows,  which  he  and  d 
his  posterity  till  the  flood  ran  through :  but 
in  all  that  period  they  had  the  whole  weahk 
of  the  earth  before  them :  they  needed  not 
fight  for  empires,  or  places  for  their  catde  to 
graze  in ;  they  lived  long,  and  felt  no  want, 
no  slavery,  no  tyranny,  no  war;  and  the 
evils  that  happened,  were  single,  personal, 
and  natural;  and  no  violences  were  then 
done,  but  they  were  like  those  things  which 
the  law  calls  "  rare  contingencies ;"  for  which 
as  the  law  can  now  take  no  care  and  make 
no  provisions,  so  then  there  was  no  law, 
but  men  lived  free,  and  rich,  and  Ibng,  and 
they  exercised  no  virtues  but  natural,  and 
knew  no  felicity  but  natural:  and  so  long 
their  prosperity  was  just  as  was  their  virtue, 
because  it  was  a  natural  instrument  towards 
all  that  which  they  knew  of  happiness.  Bat 
this  public  easiness  and  quiet,  the  world 
turned  into  sin ;  and  imless  Grod  did  compel 
men  to  do  themselves  good,  they  would  undo 
themselves:  and  then  God  broke  in  upon 
them  with  a  flood,  and  destroyed  that  gene- 
ration, that  he  might  begin  the  government 
of  the  world  upon  a  new  stock,  and  bind 
virtue  upon  men's  spirits  by  new  bands,  en* 
deared  to  them  by  new  hopes  and  fears. 

Then  God  made  new  laws,  and  gave  to 
princes  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  men 
might  be  punished  to  death  in  certain  cases, 


preached  towards  the  chambers  of  the  east. 
Mad  sent  the  harbingers  of  light  peeping^vn^  TDas?«  \kS.^  ^^  ^Vi^x^ued,  and  shivery 
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was  brought  into  the  world  and  the  stati  of 
•ervants:  and  then  war  bc^an^  and  etils 
multiplied  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  jn 
which  it  is  naturally  certain  that  diey  that  were 
most  violent  and  injurious,  prevailed  upoi^ 
the  weaker  and  more  innocent ;  and  every 
tyranny  that  began  from  Nimrod  to  thb  day, 
and  every  usurper,  was  a  peculiar  argument 
to  show  that  Qod  began  to  teach  the  world  vir- 
me  by  suffering ;  and  that  therefore  he  suffered 
tyrannies  and  usurpations  to  be  in  the  world, 
and  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  rights  of  men 
to  be  snatched  away  from  their  owners,  that 
the  world  might  be  established  in  potent 
and  settled  governments,  and  the  sufferers 
be  taught  all  the  passive  virtues  of  the  soul. 
For  so  God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  turning 
tyranny  into  the  benefits  of  government,  and 
violence  into  virtue,  and  sufferings  into  re- 
wards. And  this  was  the  second  change  of 
the  world :  personal  miseries  were  brought  in 
upon  Adam  and  his  posterity,  as  a  punish- 
ment of  sin  in  the  first  period ;  and  in  the 
second,  public  evils  were  brought  in  by  ty- 
rants and  usurpers,  and  God  suffered  them 
as  the  first  elements  of  virtue,  men  being 
just  newly  put  to  school  to  infant  sufferings. 
But  all  this  was  not  much. 

Christ's  line  was  not  yet  drawn  forth ;  it 
Degan  not  to  appear  in  what  family  the  King 
of  sufferings  should  descend,  till  Abraham's 
time ;  and  therefore,  till  then  there  were  no 
greater  sufferings  than  what  I  have  now 
reckoned.  But  when  Abraham's  family  was 
chosen  from  among  the  many  nations,  and  be- 
gan to  belong  to  God  by  a  special  right,  and  he 
was  designed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Messias ; 
then  God  found  out  a  new  way  to  try  him, 
even  with  a  sound  affliction,  commanding 
him  to  offer  his  beloved  Isaac  :  but  this  was 
accepted,  and  being  intended  by  Abraham, 
was  not  intended  by  God :  for  this  was  a  type 
I  of  Christ,  and  therefore  was  also  but  a  type 
of  sufferings.  And  excepting  the  sufferings 
of  the  old  periods,  and  the  sufferings  of  na- 
tore  and  accident,  we  see  no  change  made 
(or  a  long  time  after;  but  God  having  es- 
tablished a  law  in  Abraham's  family,  did 
build  it  upon  promises  of  health,  and  peace, 
and  victory,  and  plenty,  and  riches ;  and  so 
kmg  as  they  did  not  prevaricate  the  law  of 
their  God,  so  long  they  were  prosperous : 
but  God  kept  a  remnant  of  Canaanites  in 
the  land,  like  a  rod  held  over  them,  to  vex 
or  to  chastise  them  into  obedience,  in  which 
while  they  persevered  nothing  could  hurt 
them ;  and  that  saying  of  David  needs  no 
other  sense  but  the  letter  of  its  owa  expres- 


sion, ''I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old 
and  yet  I  never  saw  the  righteous  forsaken, 
nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread."  The 
godly  generally  were  prosperous,  and  a  good 
cause  seldom  had  an  ill  end,  and  a  good  man 
never  died  an  ill  death, — till  the  law  had 
spent  a  great  part  of  its  time,  and  it  de- 
scended towards  its  declension  and  period. 
But,  that  the  great  Prince  of  sufferings  might 
not  appear  upon  his  stage  of  tragedies  with- 
out some  forerunners  of  sorrow,  God  was 
pleased  to  choose  out  some  good  men,  and 
honour  them,  by  making  them  to  become 
little  images  of  suffering.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Zechariah,  were  martyrs  of  the  law ; 
but  these  were  single  deaths:  Shadrach, 
Meshech,  and  Abednego,  were  thrown  into 
a  burning  furnace,  and  Daniel  into  a  den  of 
lions,  and  Susanna  was  accused  for  adul- 
tery ;  but  these  were  but  little  arrests  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  godly.  As  the  time  drew 
nearer  that  Christ  should  be  manifest,  so  the 
sufferings  grew  bigger  and  more  numerous : 
and  Antiochus  raised  up  a  sharp  perse- 
cution in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  in 
which  many  passed  through  the  Red  Sea 
of  blood  into  the  bosom  of  Abraham ;  and 
then  Christ  came.  And  that  was  the  third 
period  in  which  the  changed  method  of 
God's  providence  was  perfected :  for  Christ 
was  to  do  his  great  work  by  sufferings,  and 
by  sufferings  was  to  enter  into  blessedness: 
and  by  his  passion  he  was  made  Prince  of 
the  catholic  Church;  and  as  our  Head 
was,  so  must  the  members  be.  God  made 
the  same  covenant  with  us  that  he  did 
with  his  most  holy  Son,  and  Christ  ob- 
tained no  better  conditions  for  us  than  for 
himself;  that  was  not  to  be  looked  for; 
"  The  servant  must  not  be  above  his  master ; 
it  is  well  if  he  be  as  his  master :  if  the  world 
persecuted  him,  they  will  also  persecute 
us :"  and  "  from  the  days  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force ;"  not  "the 
violent  doers,"  but  "the  sufferers  of  vio- 
lence:" for  though  the  old  law  was  estab- 
lished in  the  promises  of  temporal  pros- 
perity; yet  the  gospel  is  founded  in  tem- 
poral adversity;  it  is  directly  a  covenant 
of  sufferings  and  sorrows ;  for  now  "  the 
time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin 
at  the  house  of  God."  That  is  the  sense 
and  design  of  the  text ;  and  I  intend  it  as  a 
direct  antinomy  to  the  common  persuasions 
of  tyrannous,  carnal,  and  vicious  men,  who 
reckon  nothing  good  bvil-wW-Sa^Jto^^vsM^  • 
for  though  thai  ptopoaVdoii  V«l^  xnKti'H  ^^ 
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grees  of  truth  in  the  beguming  of  the  law^ 
yet  the  case  is  now  altered^  God  hath  es- 
tablished its  contradictory;  and  now  every 
good  man  must  look  for  persecution,  and 
every  good  cause  must  expect  to  thrive  by 
the  sufferings  and  patience  of  holy  persons : 
and,  as  men  do  well,  and  suffer  evil,  so  they 
are  dear  to  Grod ;  and  whom  he  loves  most 
he  afflicts  most,  and  does  this  with  a  design 
of  the  greatest  mercy  in  the  world. 
V 1.  Then,  the  state  of  the  gospel  is  a  state 
01  sufferings,  not  of  temporal  prosperities. 
This  was  foretold  by  the  prophets;  ''A 
fountain  shall  go  out  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord, '  et  irrigabit  torrentem  spinarum,'  (so 
it  is  in  the  Vulgar  Latin,)  and  it  shall  water 
the  torrent  of  thorns  ;"*  that  is,  the  state  or 
tune  of  the  gospel,  which,  like  a  torrent,  shall 
carry  all  the  world  before  it,  and,  like  a  tor- 
grent,  shall  be  fullest  in  ili  weathei ;  and  by 
its  banks  shall  grow  nothing  but  thorns  and 
briers,  sharp  afflictions,  temporal  infelicities, 
and  persecution.  This  sense  of  the  words  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  book  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah.  ''Upon  the  ground  of  my 
people-shall  thorns  and  briers  come  up ;  how 
much  more  in  all  the  houses  of  the  city  of 
r»joiciDg!"t  Which  prophecy  is  the  same 
in  the  style  of  the  prophets,  that  my  text  is 
in  the  style  of  the  apostles.  The  house  of 
God  shall  be  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  there  shall  spring  up  briers  in  it :  ''Judg- 
ment must  begin  there;''  but  how  much 
more  "  in  the  house  of  the  city  of  rejoicing !'' 
how  much  more  amongst  "them  that  are 
at  ease  in  Sion,"  that  serve  their  desires, 
that  satisfy  their  appetites,  that  are  given 
over  to  their  own  hearts'  lust,  that  so  serve 
themselves,  that  they  never  serve  God,  that 
'*  dwell  in  the  city  of  rejoicing!"  They  are 
like  Dives,  whose  portion  was  in  this  life, 
"who  went  in  fine  linen,  and  fared  deli- 
ciously  every  day :"  they,  indeed,  trample 
upon  their  briers  and  thorns,  and  suffer  them 
not  to  grow  in  their  houses ;  but  the  roots 
are  in  the  ground,  and  they  are  reserved  for 
fuel  of  wrath  in  the  day  of  everlasting  burn- 
ing. Thus,  you  see,  it  was  prophesied,  now 
see  how  it  was  performed  ;  Christ  was  the 
Captain  of  our  sufferings,  and  he  began. 

He  entered  into  the  world  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  poverty.  He  had  a  star 
to  illustrate  his  birth;  but  a  stable  for  his 
bedchamber,  and  a  manger  for  his  cradle. 
The  angels  sang  hymns  when  he  was  bom : 


Joelm.  10, 


t  Isa.  xxxn.  \^. 


but  he  was  cold  and  cried,  vmmxf  and  n^ 
provided.  He  lived  bng  in  the  trade  of  i 
carpenter;  he,  by  whom  God  made  tht 
world,  had^  in  his  first  ye«t,  the  boainess  of 
%  mean  and  ignoble  trade.  He  did  gool 
wherever  he  went;  and  almost  wheim 
he  went  was  abused.  He  deserved  hesvioi 
for  his  obedience,  but  found  a  cross  in  hk 
way  thither:  and  if  ever  any  man  Ini 
reason  to  expect  fair  usages  from  CM,  sal 
to  be  dandled  in  the  lap  of  ease,  sofiaai^ 
and  a  prosperous  fortune,  he  it  was  oiAf 
that  could  deserve  that,  or  any  thing  tkl 
can  be  good.  But,  after  he  had  chosen  H 
live  a  life  of^virtue,  of  poverty,  mod  labour, 
he  entered  into  a  state  of  denth;  whoN 
shame  and  trouble  were  great  enough  li 
pay  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  All 
I  shall  choose  to  express  this  mystery  is 
the  words  of  Scripture.  He  died  not  by  s 
single  or  a  sudden  death,  bat  he  was  ihi 
"Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  t&e 
world:"  for  he  was  massacred  in  Abel^ 
saith  St.  Paulinus ;  he  was  tossed  npoi  ihi 
waves  of  the  sea  in  the  person  of  Nosh| 
it  was  he  that  went  out  of  his  eonntiy, 
when  Abraham  was  called  from  Chanai, 
and  wandered  from  his  native  soil ;  he  was 
offered  up  in  Isaac,  persecuted  in  Jteob^ 
betrayed  in  Joseph,  blinded  in  Samsos^ 
affronted  in  Moses,  sawed  in  Isaiah,  cast 
into  the  dungeon  with  Jeremiah:  for  a8 
these  were  types  of  Christ  suffering.  And 
then  his  passion  continued  even  after  his 
resurrection.  For  it  is  he  that  suffers  in  iD 
his  members ;  it  is  he  that "  endures  the 
contradiction  of  all  sinners ;"  it  is  he  that 
is  "the  Lord  of  life,  and  is  crucified  again, 
and  put  to  open  shame,"  in  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  servants,  and  sins  of  rebels,  and 
defiances  of  apostates  and  renegadoes,  and 
violence  of  tyrants,  and  injustice  of  usn^ 
pers,  and  the  persecutions  of  his  church. 
It  is  he  that  is  stoned  in  St  Stephen,  flayed 
in  the  person  of  St.  Bartholomew :  he  was 
roasted  upon  St  Laurence's  gridiron,  ex- 
posed to  lions  in  St.  Ignatius,  burnt  in  Si 
Polycarp,  frozen  in  the  lake  where  stood 
forty  martyrs  of  Cappadocia.  "  Unigeninis 
enim  Dei  ad  peragendum  mortis  suae  sacra* 
mentum  consummavit  omne  genes  huinan- 
arum  passionum,"  said  St.  Hilary;  "the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  death  is  not  to  be  ac- 
complished but  by  suffering  all  the  sorrows 
of  humanity." 

All  that  Christ  came  for,  was,  or  wu 
lx[dn%\«d  with,  sufferings :  for  all  those  litde 
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joys  which  God  sent,  either  to  lecreate  his 
person,  or  to  illustrate  his  office,  were  ahat- 
ed,  or  attended  with  afflictions ;  God  being 
more  careful  to  establish  in  him  the  covenant 
of  sufferings,  than  to  refresh  his  sorrows. 
Presently  after  the  angels  had  finished  their 
hallelujahs,  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  save  his 
life;  and  the  air  became  fullt>f  shrieks  of 
the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
dying  babes.    God  had  no  sooner  made  him 
illustriou»  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  and 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  but  he  was  delivered 
over  to  be  tempted  and  assaulted  by  the 
devil  in  the  wilderness.    His  transfiguration 
was  a  bright  ray  of  glory ;  but  then  also  he 
eatered  into  a  cloud,  and  was  told  a  sad 
story  what  he  was  to  sufier  at  Jerusalem. 
And  upon  Palm  Sunday,  when  he  rode  tri- 
amphantly  into  Jerusalem,  and  was  adorned 
with  the  acclamations  of  a  King  and  a  God, 
he  wet  the  palms  with  his  tears,  sweeter 
than  the  drops  of  manna,  or  the  little  pearls 
of  heaven 9  that  descended  upon  mount  Her- 
Bon;  weeping,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph, 
over  obstinate,  perishing,  and  malicious  Je- 
rusalem.   Fpr  this  Jesus  was  like  the  rain- 
bow, WAich  God  set  in   the  clouds  as  a 
ncrament  to  confirm  a  promise,  and  esta- 
Uish  a  grace;  he  was  half  made  of  the 
gk)ries  of  the  light,  and  half  of  the  mois- 
ture of  a  cloud ;  in  his  best  days  he  was 
bat  half  triumph  and  half  sorrow :  he  was 
tent  to  tell  of  his  Father's  mercies,  and  that 
God  intended  to  spare  us ;  but  appeared  not 
oat  in  the  company  or  iu  the  retinue  of  a 
shower,  and  of  foul  weather.    But  I  need 
not  tell  that  Jesus,  beloved  of  Grod,  was  a 
tafiering  person ;  that  which  concerns  this 
question  most,  is,  that  he  made  for  us  a 
covenant  of  sufferings :  his  doctrines  were 
•och  as  expressly  and  by  consequent  enjoin 
tod  support  sufferings,  and  a  state  of  afflic- 
tion; his  very  promises  were  sufferinsrs; 
bis  beatitudes  were  sufferings ;  his  rewards, 
and  his  arguments  to  invite  men  to  follow 
^,  were  only^  taken  from  sufferings  in 
this  life,  and  the  reward  of  sufferings  here- 
after. 

For  if  we  sum  up  the  commandments  of 
Christ,  we  shall  find  humility, — mortifica- 
tion,—self-denial^-^repentance,— renouncing 
the  world, — mourning, — taking  up  the  cross, 
^-dying  for  him, — patience  and  poverty, — 
to  stand  in  the  chiefest  rank  of  Christian 
precepts,  and  in  the  direct  order  to  heaven : 
**  He  that  will  be  my  disciple,  must  deny 


himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follom 
me."  We  must  follow  him  that  was  crown- 
ed with  thorns  and  sorrows,  him  that  was 
drenched  in  Cedron,  nailed  upon  the^cross, 
that  deserved  all  good,  and  suffered  all  evil: 
that  is  the  sum  of  Christian  religion,  as  it 
distinguishes  from  all  the  religions  of  the 
world.  To  which  we  may  add  the  express 
precept  recorded  by  St.  James:  ''Be  afflict- 
ed, and  mourn,  and  weep;  let  your  laughter 
be  turned  into  mourning,  and  your  joy  into 
weeping."*  You  see  the  commandments; 
will  you  also  see  the  promises?  These 
they  are,  "In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation  ;  in  me  ye  shall  have  peace : — 
Through  many  tribulations  ye  shall  enter 
into  heaven : — He  that  loseth  father  and  mo- 
ther, wives  and  children,  houses  and  lands, 
for  my  name's  sake  and  the  gospel,  shall 
receive  a  hundred-fold  in  this  life,  with 
persecution;"  that  is  part  of  his  reward: 
and,  "  He  chastiseth  every  son  that  he  re- 
ceivelh ; — if  ye  be  exempt  from  sufferings, 
ye  are  bastards,  and  not  sons."  These  are 
some  of  Christ's  promises:  will  you  see 
some  of  Christ's  blessings  that  he  gives  his 
church  ?  ''  Blessed  are  the  poor :  blessed  are 
the  hungry  and  thirsty :  blessed  are  they  that 
mourn :  blessed  are  the  humble :  blessed  are 
the  persecuted."t  Of  the  eight  beatitudes, 
five  of  them  have  temporal  misery  and  mean- 
ness, or  an  afflicted  condition,  for  their  sub- 
ject. Will  you  at  last  see  some  of  the  rewards 
which  Christ  hath  propounded  to  his  ser- 
vants, to  invite  them  to  follow  him?  "When 
I  am  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  after  me :" 
when  Christ  is  "  lif\ed  up,  as  Moses  lift  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,"  that  is,  lifted 
upon  the  cross,  then  "he  will  draw  us  after 
him." — "To  you  it  is  given  for  Christ," 
saith  St  Paul,  when  he  went  to  sweeten 
and  to  flatter  the  Philippians  :^  well,  what  ij 
given  to  them?  some  great  favours  surely: 
true ;  "  It  is  not  only  given  that  you  believe 
in  Christ,"-^though  that  be  a  great  matter, 
— "  but  also  that  you  suffer  for  him,"  that 
is  the  highest  of  your  honour.  And  there- 
fore St.  James,  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all 
joy  when  ye  enter  into  divers  temptations :"} 
and  St.  Peter;  "Communicating  with  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  rejoice."  |  And  St. 
James  again;  "We  count  them  blessed 
that  have  suffered  :"t  and  St.  Paul,  when 
he  gives  his  blessing  to  the  Thessalonians, 
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usetli  this  form  of  prayer ;  •*  Our  Lord  di- ! 
rect  your  hearts  in  the  charity  of  God,  and, 
in  the  patience  and  sufTerings  of  Christ."*  j 
So  that  if  we  will  serve  the  King  of  suffer- 1 
ings,  whose  crown  was  of  thorns,  whose 
sceptre  was  a  reed  of  scorn,  whose  im- 
perial robe  was  a  scarlet  of  mockery,  whose 
throne  was  the  cross ;  we  must  serve  him 
in  sufferings,  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in  hu- 
mility and  mortification;  and  for  our  re- 
ward we  shall  have  persecution,  and  all  its 
blessed  consequences.    ''Atque  hoc  est  esse 
Christianum." 

Since  this  was  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  might  we  expect  should  be  done  in 
the  dry  ?  Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  consider 
how  God  hath  treated  his  saints  and  ser- 
vants in  the  descending  ages  of  the  gospel : 
that  if  the  best  of  Grod's  servants  were  fol- 
bwers  of  Jesus  in  this  covenant  of  suffer- 
ings, we  may  not  think  it  strange  concern- 
ing the  fiery  trial,  as  if  some  new  thing 
had  happened  to  us.f  For  as  the  gospel 
was  founded  in  sufferings,  we  shall  also  see 
it  grow  in  persecutions;  and  as  Christ's 
blood  did  cement  the  comer-stones,  and  the 
first  foundations;  so  the  blood  and  sweat, 
the  groans  and  sighings,  the  afflictions  and 
mortifications,  of  saints  and  martyrs,  did 
make  the  superstructures,  and  must  at  last 
finish  the  building. 

If  we  begin  with  the  apostles,  who  were 
to  persuade  the  world  to  become  Christian, 
and  to  use  proper  arguments  of  invitations, 
we  shall  find  that  they  never  offered  an  argu- 
ment of  temporal  prosperity;  they  never 
promised  empires  and  thrones  on  earth,  nor 
riches,  nor  temporal  power ;  and  it  would 
have  been  soon  confuted,  if  they  who  were 
whipt  and  imprisoned,  bound  and  scattered, 
persecuted  and  tormented,  should  have  pro- 
mised sunshine  days  to  others,  which  they 
could  not  to  themselves.  Of  all  the  apostWs 
there  was  not  one  that  died  a  natural  death 
but  only  St.  John;^  and  did*  he  escape? 
Yes:  but  he  was  put  into  a  cauldron  of 
scalding  lead  and  oil  before  the  Port  Latin 
in  Rome,  and  escaped  death  by  a  miracle, 
though  no  miracle  was  wrought  to  make 
him  escape  the  torture.  And,  besides  this, 
he  lived  long  in  banishment,  and  that  was 
worse  than  Sl  Peter's  chains.  "Sanctus 
Petrus  in  vinculis,  et  Johannes  ante  Port- 
am,"  were  both  days  of  martyrdom,  and 
church  festival.    And  aAer  a  long  and  la- 
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borious  lifi^,  and  the  aflBictioa  of  being  d» 
tained  from  his  crown,  and  hia  sorrows  (bi 
the  death  of  his  fellow-disciples,  he  died  full 
of  days  and  sufferings.  And  when  St.  Pud 
was  taken  into  the  apostolate,  hia  commis- 
sions were  signed  in  these  words ;  **  I  will 
show  unto  him  how  great  things  he  mtnt 
suffer  for  my  name  :"*  And  his  whole  life 
was  a  continual  suffering,  ^'duotidie  wo- 
rior*'  was  his  motto,  "  I  die  daily ;"  and  hit 
lesson  that  he  daily  learned  was,  to  *'  know 
Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified;"  and  all 
his  joy  was  "to  rejoice  in  the  cronof 
Christ ;"  and  the  changes  of  hia  life  was 
nothing  but  the  changes  of  hia  sufferingi^ 
and  the  variety  of  his  labours.  For  thoo^ 
Christ  hath  finished  his  own  sufferings  foe 
expiation  of  the  world ;  yet  there  are  ion- 
pi^fcofa  ^9ui^u9,  '*  poitions  that  are  behind  of 
the  sufferings"  of  Christ,  which  must  be 
filled  tip  by  his  body,  the  church;  and  happy 
are  they  that  put  in  the  greatest  symbol ;  for 
"  in  the  same  measure  you  are  partaken  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  the  same  shall  ye- 
be  also  of  the  consolation."  And  therefor^ 
concerning  St.  Paul,  as  it  was  also  concem- 
ing  Christ,  there  is  nothing,  or  but  very 
little,  in  Scripture,  relating  to  his  person  anc 
chances  of  his  private  life,  but  hia  laboon 
and  persecutions ;  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
think  nothing  fit  to  stand  upon  record  for 
Christ  but  sufferings. 

And  now  began  to  work  the  greatest  glory 
of  the  Divine  providence :  here  was  the 
case  of  Christianity  at  stake.  The  worM 
was  rich  and  prosperous,  learned  and  full 
of  wise  men  :  the  gospel  was  preached  with 
poverty  and  persecution,  in  simplicity  of  dis- 
course, and  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit; 
God  was  on  one  side,  and  the  devil  on  the 
other;  they  each  of  them  dressed  up  their 
city;  Babylon  upon  earth,  Jerusalem  from 
above.  The  devil's  city  was  full  of  plea- 
sure, triumphs,  victories,  and  cruelty;  good 
news,  and  great  wealth;  conquest  over 
kings,  and  making  nations  tributary:  they 
**  bound  kings  in  chains,  and  the  nobles  with 
links  of  iron ;"  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
earth  was  theirs:  the  Romans  were  lords 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world ;  and  God 
permitted  to  the  devil  the  firmament  and  in- 
crease, the  wars  and  the  success  of  that  peo- 
ple, giving  to  him  an  entire  power  of  dis- 
posing the  great  changes  of  the  world,  ao 
as  might  best  increase  their  greatness  and 
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power :  and  he  therefore  did  it,  because  all 
the  power  of  the  Roman  greatness  was  a 
professed  enemy  to  Christianity.  And  on 
the  other  side,  God  was  to  build  up  Jerasa- 
lem,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  gospel ;  and  he 
chose  to  build  it  of  hewn  stone,  cut  and 
broken  :  the  apostles  he  chose  for  preachers, 
ind  they  had  no  learning ;  women  and  mean 
people  were  the  first  disciples,  and  they  had 
BO  power;  the  devil  was  to  lose  his  king- 
dom, he  wanted  no  malice :  and  therefore  he 
stirred  up,  and,  as  well  as  he  could,  he 
made  active  all  the  power  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  the 
malice  of  barbarous  people,  and  all  the  pre^ 
jadice  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  against 
this  doctrine  and  institution,  which  preach- 
ed, and  promised,  and  brought,  persecution 
along  with  it  On  the  one  side,  there  was 
"  Bcandalum  crucis ;"  on  the  other,  '*  patien- 
tia  sanctorum :"  and  what  was  the  event  ? 
They  that  had  overcome  the  world,  could 
not  strangle  Christianity.  But  so  have  I 
seen  the  sun  with  a  little  ray  of  distant  light 
challenge  all  the  power  of  darkness,  and, 
without  violence  and  noise,  climbing  up  the 
hill,  hath  made  night  so  to  retire,  that  its 
memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and  spriteful- 
sess  of  the  morning ;  and  Christianity  with- 
out violence  or  armies,  without  resistance 
tad  self-preservation,  without  strength,  or 
human  eloquence,  without  challenging  of 
privileges  or  fighting  against  tyranny,  with- 
out alteration  of  government  and  scandal  of 
princes,  with  its  humility  and  meekness, 
with  toleration  and  patience,  with  obedience 
and  chanty,  with  praying  and  dying,  did  in- 
sensibly turn  the  world  into  Christian,  and 
persecution  into  victory. 

For  Christ,  who  began,  and  lived,  and 
died  in  sorrows,  perceiving  his  own  sufier- 
ings  to  succeed  so  well,  and  that  "  for  suf- 
fering death,  he  was  crowned  with  immor- 
tality," resolved  to  take  all  his  disciples  and 
ierrmnts  to  the  fellowship  of  the  same  sufier- 
ing,  that  they  might  have  a  participation  of 
his  glory ;  knowing,  God  had  opened  no  gate 
of  heaven  bat  '*  the  narrow  gate,''  to  which 
the  cross  was  the  key.  And  since  Christ 
now  being  our  high  priest  in  heaven,  inter- 
cedes for  us  by  representing  his  passion,  and 
ibe  doloars  of  the  cross,  that  even  in  glory 
he  might  still  preserve  the  mercies  of  his 
patt  sufferings,  for  which  the  Father  did  so 
delight  in  him ;  he  also  designs  to  present  ns 
10  God  dresfed  in  the  same  robe,  and  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  and  honoured  with 
"the  marks  of  the  Lotd  Je$uB;''  "He  hath| 


predestinated  us  to  be  conformable  to  the 
image  of  his  Son."  And  if  under  a  head 
crowned  with  thorns,  we  bring  to  God  mem- 
bers circled  with  roses,  and  softness,  and 
delicacy,  triumphant  members  in  the  mili- 
tant Church,  God  will  reject  us,  he  will  not 
know  us  who  are  so  unlike  our  elder  Bro- 
ther :  for  we  are  members  of  the  lamb,  not 
of  the  lion ;  and  of  Christ's  suffering  part, 
not  of  the  triumphant  part :  and  for  three 
hundred  years  together  the  Church  lived 
upon  blood,  and  was  nourished  with  blood, 
the  blood  of  her  own  children.  Thirty-three 
bishops  of  Rome  in  immediate  succession 
were  put  to  violent  and  unjoatural  deaths; 
and  so  were  all  the  Churches  of  the  east 
and  west  built ;  the  Cause  of  Christ  and  of 
religion  was  advanced  by  the  sword,  but  it 
was  the  sword  of  the  persecutors,  not  of  re- 
sisters  or  warriors  :  they  were  "  all  baptized 
into  the  death  of  Christ ;"  their  very  profes- 
sion and  institution  is  to  live  like  him,  and, 
when  he  requires  it,  to  die  for  him ;  that  is 
the  very  formality,  the  life  and  essence,  of 
Christianity.  This,  I  say,  lasted  for  three 
hundred  years,  that  the  prayers,  and  the 
backs,  and  the  necks  of  Christians  fought 
against  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  persecutors, 
and  prevailed,  till  the  country,  and  the  cities, 
and  the  court  itself,  was  filled  with  Chris 
tians.  And  by  this  time  the  army  of  mar- 
tyrs was  vast  and  numerous,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sufferers  blunted  the  hangman's  sword. 
For  Christ  first  triumphed  over  the  princes 
and  powers  of  the  world,  before  he  would 
admit  them  to  serve  them ;  he  first  felt  their 
malice,  before  he  would  make  use  of  their 
defence.;  to  show,  that  it  was  not  his  neces- 
sity that  required  it,  but  his  grace  that  ad- 
mitted kings  and  queens  to  be  nurses  of  the 
Church. 

And  now  the  Church  was  at  ease,  and 
she  that  sucked  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  so 
long,  began  now  to  suck  the  milk  of  queens. 
Indeed  it  was  a  great  mercy  in  appearance, 
and  was  so  intended,  but  it  proved  not  so. 
But  then  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  pursuance  of 
the  design  of  Christ,  who  meant  by  suffer- 
ing to  perfect  his  Church,  as  himself  was  by 
the  same  instrument, — was  pleased,  now 
that  persecution  did  cease,  to  inspire  the 
Church  with  the  spirit  of  mortification  and 
austerity ;  and  then  they  made  colleges  of 
sufferers,  persons,  who,  to  secure  their  In- 
heritance in  the  world  to  come,  did  cut  off 
all  their  portion  in  this,  excepting  so  much 
of  it  as  was  necessarf  to  \!he\t  ^Teasi^Tk\.\M£ak%* 
aad  by  instiumexktB  oC  Viwim^tf » V]  ^^^i&sa 
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tinder^  and  a  voluDtary  undertaking  of,  the 
crou,  the  burden  of  the  LfOrd^ — by  self-de- 
nialy  by  fastings  and  sackcbth,  and  pernoc- 
tations  in  prayer,  they  chose  then  to  exercise 
the  active  part  of  the  religion,  mingling  it 
as  much  as  they  could  with  the  suffering. 

And  indeed  it  is  so  glorious  a  thing  to  be 
like  Christ,  to  be  dressed  like  the  prince  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  who  was  ''a  man  of 
sufferings,"  and  to  whom  a  prosperous  and 
unafflicted  person  is  very  unlike,  that  in  all 
ages  the  servants  of  God  have  "  put  on  the 
armour  of  righteoujness,  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left :"  that  is,  in  the  sufferings  of 
persecution,  or  (he  labours  of  mortification ; 
in  patience  under  the  rod  of  God,  or  by 
election  of  our  own ;  by  toleration,  or  self- 
denial  ;  by  actual  martyrdom,  or  by  aptness 
or  disposition  towards  it ;  by  dying  for  Christ, 
or  suffering  for  him ;  by  being  willing  to 
part  with  all  when  he  caUs  for  it,  and  by 
parting  with  what  we  can  for  the  relief  of 
his  poor  members.  For,  know  this,  there 
is  no  state  in  the  Church  so  serene,  no  days 
80  prosperous,  in  which  God  does  not  give 
to  his  servants  the  powers  and  opportunities 
cf  suffering  for  him ;  not  only  they  that  die 
fi>i  Christ,  but  they  that  live  according  to 
his  laws,  shall  find  some  lives  to  part  with, 
and  many  ways  to  suffer  for  Christ  To 
kill  and  crucify  the  old  man  and  all  his  lusts, 
to  mortify  a  beloved  sin,  to  figh^  against 
temptations,  to  do  violence  to  our  bodies,  to 
live  chastely,  to  suffer  affronts  patiendy,  to 
forgive  injuries  and  debts,  to  renounce  all 
prejudice  and  interest  in  religion,  and  to 
fhoose  our  side  for  truth's  sake,  (not  because 
it  b  prosperous,  but  because  it  pleases  God,) 
to  be  charitable  beyond  our  power,  to  re- 
prove our  betters  with  modesty  and  open- 
ness, to  displease  men  rather  than  God,  to 
be  at  enmity  with  the  world,  that  you  may 
preserve  friendship  with  God,  to  deny  the 
importunity  and  troublesome  kindness  of  a 
drinking  friend,  to  own  truth  in  despite  of 
danger  or  scorn,  to  despise  shame,  to  refuse 
worldly  pleasures  when  they  tempt  your 
soul  beyond  duty  or  safety,  to  take  pains  in 
the  cause  of  relfgion,  the  ''  labour  of  love," 
and  the  crossing  of  your  anger,  peevishness, 
and  morosity :  these  are  the  daily  sufferings 
of  a  Christian;  and,  if  we  perform  them 
well,  will  have  the  same  reward,  and  an 
equal  smart,  and  greater  labour,  than  the 
plain  suffering  the  hangman's  sword.  This 
I  have  discoursed,  to  represent  unto  you, 
that  you  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  simiU- 
iude  of  Chriat^s  sufferings :  that  God  will 


shut  no  age  nor  no  man  from  his  portion  of 
the  cross ;  that  we  cannot  fail  of  the  resnk 
of  this  predestination,  nor  without  our  owi 
fault  be  excluded  from  the  covenant  of  suf- 
ferings. '<  Judgment  must  begin  at  God% 
house,  and  enters  first  upon  the  sons  ud 
heirs  of  the  kingdom;  and  if  it  be  not  by 
the  direct  persecution  of  tyrants,  it  wiU  be 
by  the  direct  persecution  of  the  devil,  or  oh 
firmities  of  our  own  flesh.  But  beeauie 
this  was  but  the  secondary  meaning  of  thi 
text,  I  return  to  make  use  of  all  the  former 
discourse. 

Let  no  Christian  man  make  any  judg- 
ment concerning  hia  condition  or  his  came^ 
by  the  external  event  of  things.  For  al- 
though in  the  law  of  Moses,  Gkkl  made  wilk 
his  people  a  covenant  of  temporal  prospeii- 
ty,  and  "  his  saints  did  bind  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Philistines,  in  chains,  and 
their  nobles  with  links  of  iron,  and  then, 
that  was  the  honour  which  all  hia  aainn 
had :"  yet,  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  made  a  cove- 
nant of  sufferings.  Most  of  the  graces  of 
Christianity  are  suffering  graces,  and  God 
hath  predestinated  us  to  sufferings,  and  we 
are  baptized  into  suffering,  and  our  very 
communions  are  symbols  of  our  duty,  bf 
being  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  death  and 
passion ;  and  Christ  foretold  to  us  tribulatioo» 
and  promised  only  that  he  would  be  whh  as 
in  tribulation,  that  he  would  give  us  his 
Spirit  to  assist  us  at  tribunals,  and  his  grace 
to  despise  the  world,  and  to  contemn  riches, 
and  boldness  to  confess  every  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  in  the  face  of  armies  and 
armed  tyrants.  And  he  also  promised  that 
'*all  things  should  work  together  for  the 
best  to  his  servants,"  that  is,  he  would  *'  out 
of  the  eater  bring  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
issue  sweetness,"  and  crowns  and  sceptres 
should  spring  from  crosses,  and  that  the 
cross  itself  should  stand  upon  the  globes 
and  sceptres  of  princes ;  but  he  never  pro- 
mised to  his  servants,  that  they  should  pur- 
sue kings  and  destroy  armies,  that  they 
should  reign  over  nations,  and  promote  tlM 
cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  breaking  hia  com- 
mandment "  The  shield  of  faith,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  armour  of  righteous- 
ness, and  the  weapons  of  spiritual  warfare;" 
these  are  they  by  which  Christianity  sweUed 
from  a  small  company,  and  a  less  reputation, 
to  possess  the  chairs  of  doctors,  and  the 
thrones  of  princes,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  But  men,  in  all  ages,  will  be  tampe^ 
ing  with  shadows  and  toys.  The  apostko 
Lax  no  hand  could  endure  to  hear  that  ChriiA 
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*  klagdom  was  not  of  this  world,"  and  that 
iheir  Master  should  die  a  sad  and  shameful 
Jeath ;  though  that  way  he  was  to  receive 
ids  crown,  and  "  enter  into  glory."  And 
liter  Christ's  time,  when  his  disciples  had 
taken  up  the  cross,  and  were  marching  the 
King's  highway  of  sorrows,  there  were  a 
rery  great  many,  even  the  generality  of 
[Christians J  for  two  or  three  ages  together, 
irho  fell  a  dreaming,  that  Christ  should 
»me  and  reign  upon  earth  again  for  a 
hoasand  years,  and  then  the  saints  should 
eign  in  all  abundance  of  temporal  power 
ind  fortunes :  but  these  men  were  content 
0  stay  for  it  till  after  the  resurrection ;  in  the 
neao  time,  took  up  their  cross,  and  follow- 
d  after  their  Lord,  the  King  of  sufferings. 
lut  now-a-days,  we  find  a  generation  of 
[ten  who  have  changed  the  covenant  of  suf- 
erings  into  victories  and  triumphs,  riches 
iid  prosperous  chances,  and  reckon  their 
Christianity  by  their  good  fortunes ;  as  if 
ChRst  had  promised  to  his  servants  no 
learen  hereafter,  no  Spirit  in  the  mean  time 
9  refresh  their  sorrows ;  as  if  he  had  enjoin- 
d  them  no  passive  graces ;  but  as  if  to  be  a 
Christian  and  to  be  a  Turk  were  the  same 
hing.  Mahomet  entered  and  possessed  by 
be  sword  :  Christ  came  by  the  cross,  enter- 
d  by  humility ;  and  his  saints  ''  possess 
heir  souls  by  patience." 

God  was  fain  to  multiply  miracles  to 
oake  Christ  capable  of  being  a  "  man  of 
orrows  :"  and  shall  we  think  he  will  work 
niracles  to  make  us  delicate  ?  He  promised 
OS  a  glorious  portion  hereafter,  to  which  if 
ill  the  sufferings  of  the  world  were  put  to- 
gether, they  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared : 
tad  shall  we,  with  Dives,  choose  our  por- 
tion of  *'  good  things  in  this  life?"  If  Christ 
suffered  so  many  things  only  that  he  might 
give  us  glory,  shall  it  be  strange  that  we 
shall  suffer  who  are  to  receive  his  glory  ? 
his  in  vain  to  think  we  shall  obtain  glories 
It  an  easier  rate,  than  to  drink  of  the  brook 
is  the  way  in  which  Christ  was  drenched. 
When  the  devil  appeared  to  St.  Martin,  in 
a  bright  splendid  shape,  and  said  he  was 
Christ;  he  answered,  ''Christus  non  nisi  in 
cmee  apparet  suis,  in  hac  vitli."  And  when 
8t  Ignatius  was  newly  tied  in  a  chain  to  be 
led  to  his  martyrdom,  he  cried  out,  "  Nunc 
incipio  esse  Christianus."  And  it  was  ob- 
lened  by  Minutius  Felix,  and  was  indeed 
tgmt  and  excellent  truth,  ^'Omnes  viri 
Ibnety  qnos  gentiles  prsdicabant  in  exem- 
plom,  flsmmnis  suis  inclyti  floruerunt;" 
"*  The  gentiles  in  their  whole  relif^ion  nerer  / 


propounded  any  man  imitable,  unless  the 
man  were  poor  or  persecuted."  Brutus 
stood  for  his  country's  liberty,  but  lost  his 
army  and  his  life ;  Socrates  was  put  to  death 
for  speaking  a  religious  truth ;  Cato  chose  to 
be  on  the  right  side,  but  happened  to  fall 
upon  the  oppressed  and  the  injured ;  he  died 
together  with  his  party. 

Victriz  causa  Deis  placuit,  ted  victa  Catoni. 

LUCAV. 

And  if  Grod  thus  dealt  with  the  best  of  hea- 
thens, to  whom  he  had  made  no  clear  reve^ 
lation  of  immortal  recompenses ;  how  little 
is  the  faith,  and  how  much  less  is  the  pa- 
tience of  Christians,  if  they  shall  think  much 
to  suffer  sorrow,  since  they  so  clearly  see 
with  the  eye  of  faith  the  great  things 
which  are  laid  up  for  them  that  are  **  faith- 
ful unto  the  death  ?"  Faith  is  useless,  if 
now  in  the  midst  of  so  great  pretended  lights 
we  shall  not  dare  to  trust  God,  unless  we 
have  all  in  hand  that  we  desire ;  and  suffer 
nothing,  for  all  we  can  hope  for.  They 
that  live  by  sense  have  no  use  of  faith :  yet 
our  Lord  Jesus,  concerning  whose  passion 
the  gospel  speaks  much,  but  little  of  his 
glorifications;  whose  shame  was  public, 
whose  pains  were  notorious,  but  his  joys 
and  transfigurations  were  secret,  and  kept 
private ;  he  who  would  not  suffer  his  holy 
mother,  whom  in  great  degrees  he  exempted 
from  sin, — to  be  exempted  from  many  and 
great  sorrows,  certainly  intends  to  admit 
none  to  his  resurrection  but  by  the  doors  of 
his  grave,  none  to  glory  but  by  way  of  the 
cross.  "  If  we  be  planted  into  the  likeness 
of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  of  his  resur- 
rection;" else  on  no  terms.  Christ  took 
away  sin  from  us,  but  he  left  us  our  share 
of  sufferings;  and  the  cross,  which  was 
first  printed  upon  us  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, must  for  ever  be  borne  by  us  in  pe- 
nance, in  mortification,  in  self-denial,  and  in 
martyrdom,  and  toleration,  according  as  God 
shall  require  of  us  by  the  changes  of  the 
world  and  the  condition  of  the  church. 

For  Christ  considers  nothing  but  souls, 
he  values  not  their  estates  or  bodies,  supply 
ing  our  want  by  his  providence;  and  we 
are  secured  that  our  bodies  may  be  killed, 
but  cannot  perish,  so  long  as  we  preserve 
our  duty  and  our  consciences.  Christ,  our 
Captain,  hangs  naked  upon  the  cross  :  our 
fellow-soldiers  are  cast  into  prison,  torn 
with  lions,  rent  in  sunder  with  trees  reluxvik- 
ing  from  their  violenV  V^eu^vtk^,  \iTc^^A\l 
upon  wheels,  roasted  upoik  ^v^ycotv^,  %xA 
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have  had  the  honour  not  only  to  have  a  good 
cause,  but  also  to  suffer  for.it;  and  by 
faith,  not  by  armies, — by  patience,  not  by 
fighting,  have  overcome  the  world.  ''El 
sit  anima  roea  cum  Christianis ;"  "  I  pray 
God  my  soul  may  be  among  the  Chris- 
tians." And  yet  the  Turks  have  prevailed 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  worlds 
and  have  them  slaves  and  tributaries,  and 
do  them  all  spite,  and  are  hugely  prosper- 
ous ;  but  when  the  Christians  are  so,  they 
are  tempted  and  put  in  danger,  and  never 
have  their  duty  and  their  interest  so  well 
secured,  as  when  they,  lose  all  for  Christ, 
and  are  adorned  with  wounds  or  poverty, 
change  or  scorn,  affronts  or  revilings,  which 
are  the  obelisks  and  triumphs  of  a  holy 
cause.  Evil  men  and  evil  causes  had  need 
have  good  fortune  and  great  success  to  sup- 
port their  persons  and  their  pretences;  for 
nothing  but  innocence  and  Christianity 
can  flourish  in  a  persecution.  I  sum  up 
this  first  discourse  in  a  word:  in  all  the 
Scripture,  and  in  all  the  authentic  stories  of 
the  church,  we  find  it  often  that  the  devil 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  "  angel  of  light," 
but  was  never  suffered  so  much  as  to 
counterfeit  a  persecuted  sufferer.  Say  no 
more,  therefore,  as  the  murmuring  Israelites 
said,  "  If  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  have 
these  evils  apprehended  us?"  for  if  to  be 
afflicted  be  a  sign  that  (vod  hath  forsaken  a 
man,  and  refuses  to  own  his  religion  or  his 
question,  then  he  that  oppresses  the  widow, 
and  murders  the  innocent,  and  puts  the 
fatherless  to  death,  and  follows  providence 
by  doing  all  the  evils  that  he  can,  that  is,  all 
that  God  suffers  him, — he,  I  say,  is  the 
only  saint  and  servant  of  God;  and  upon 
the  same  ground  the  wolf  and  the  fox  may 
bfjast,  when  they  scatter  and  devour  a  flock 
of  lambs  and  harmless  sheep. 


SERMON   XXXV. 

PART    II. 

2.  It  follows  now  that  we  inquire  con- 
cerning the  reasons  of  the  Divine  Providence 
in  this  administration  of  affairs,  so  far  as  he 
hath  been  pleased  to  draw  aside  the  curtain, 
and  to  unfold  the  leaves  of  his  counsels  and 
predestination.  And  for  such  an  inquiry 
we  have  the  precedent  of  the  prophet  Je- 


I  plead  with  thee ;  yet  let  us  talk  to  thee  of 
thy  judgments.  Wherefore  doth  the  way 
of  the  wicked  prosper?  wherefore  are  all 
they  happy  that  deal  very  treacherously? 
thou  hast  planted  them,  yea  they  have  takeo 
root:  they  grow,  yea  they  bring  forth 
fruit."*  Concerning  which  in  general  the 
prophet  Malachi  gives  this  account  after  the 
same  complaint  made:  ''And  now  we 
call  the  proud  happy ;  and  they  that  work 
wickedness  are  set  up :  yea  they  that  tempt 
God  are  even  delivered.  They  that  feared 
the  Ijord  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  him,  for 
them  that  feared  the  Lord  and  thought  upon 
his  name.  And  they  shall  be  mine  (saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts)  in  that  day  when  I  bind 
up  my  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a 
man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him. 
Then  shall  ye  return,  and  discern  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  between  him 
that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him 
not"!  Iq  ^is  interval,  which  is  a  valley 
of  tears,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  rejoice  who 
shall  weep  for  ever ;  and  '*  they  that  sow  in 
tears"  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain, 
when  God  gathers  all  the  mourners  into  his 
kingdom,  "  they  shall  reap  with  joy." 

For  innocence  and  joy  were  appointed  to 
dwell  together  for  ever.  And  joy  went  not 
firsi ;  but  when  innocence  went  away,  sor- 
row and  sickness  dispossessed  juy  of  its 
habitation ;  and  now  this  world  must  be 
always  a  scene  of  sorrows,  and  no  joy  can 
grow  here  but  that  which  is  imaginary  and 
fantastic.  There  is  no  worldly  joy,  no  joy 
proper  for  this  world,  but  that  which  wicked 
persons  fancy  to  themselves  in  the  hopes 
and  designs  of  iniquity.  He  that  covets  his 
neighbour's  wife  or  land,  dreams  of  fine 
things,  and  thinks  it  a  fair  condition  to  be 
rich  and  cursed,  to  be  a  beast  and  die,  or  to 
lie  wallowing  in  filthiness :  but  those  holy 
souls  who  are  not  in  love  with  the  leprosy 
and  the  itch  for  the  pleasure  of  scratching, 
they  know  no  pleasure  can  grow  from  the 
thorns  which  Adam  planted  in  the  hedges 
of  paradise :  and  that  sorrow,  which  was 
brought  in  by  sin,  must  not  go  away  till  it 
hath  returned  us  into  the  first  condition  of  in 
nocence :  the  same  instant  that  quits  us  from 
sin  and  the  failings  of  mortality,  the  same 
instant  wipes  all  tears  from  our  eyes ;  but 
that  is  not  in  this  world.  In  the  mean  time, 
God  afflicts  the  godly,  that  he  might  mani* 


remy:  '' Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,vrYieik\       *  ^w,  xi\A,'3u  t  Mai.  iil  14,  &c 
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Test  iDAoy  of  his  attributes,  and  his  servants 
exercise  many  of  their  virtues. 

Nee  ibrtuna  probat  causas,  sequiturque  merentes, 
Sed  vaga  per  cunctos  nuUo  discrimine  fertur: 
Scilicet  est  aliud,  guod  nos  cogataue  regatque, 
Migas,  et  in  proprias  ducat  mortalia  leges. 

For,  without  the  sufferings  of  saints,  God 
shouJd  lose  the  glories,  1 .  Of  bringing  good 
out  of  evil :  2.  Of  being  with  us  in  tribula- 
tion :  3.  Of  sustaining  our  infirmities :  4. 
or  triumphing  over  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
vam.    5.  Without  the  suffering  of  the  saints, 
where  were  the  exaltation  of  the  cross,  the 
conformity  of  the  members  to  Christ  their 
head,  the  coronets  of  martyrs?    6.  Where 
were    the  trial  of  our  faith?    7.  Or  the 
exercise  of  long  suffering  ?    8.  Where  were 
the  opportunities  to  give  God  the  greatest 
love?  which  cannot  be  but  by  dying  and 
suffering  for  him.    9.  How    should    that 
which  the  world  calls  folly,  prove  the  great- 
est wisdom  ?     10.  And  God  be  glorified  by 
events   contrary  to  the  probability  and  ex- 
pectation of  their  causes?     11.  By  the  suf- 
fering of  saints.  Christian  religion  is  proved 
to  be  most   excellent;  whilst   the  iniquity 
and   cruelty  of  the  adversaries  proves  the 
"  lllecebra  sectae,"  as  Tertullian's  phrase  is  j 
it  invites  men  to  consider  the  secret  excel- 
lencies uf  that  religion,  for  which  and  in 
which  men  are  so  willing  to  die :  for  that 
religion  must  needs  be  worth  looking  into, 
which  so  many  wise  and  excellent  men  do 
so  much  value  above  their  lives  and  fortunes^ 
12.  That  a  man's  nature  is  passible,  is  its 
best  advantage ;  for  by  it  we  are  all  redeem- 
ed :  by  the  passive ness  and   sufferings  of 
our  Lord  and  Brother  we  were  all  rescued 
from  the  portion  of  devils ;  and  by  our  suf- 
ferings we  hav(r  a  capacity  of  serving  God 
beyond  that  of  angels  ;  who  indeed  can  sing 
God*s  praise  with  a  sweeter  note,  and  obey 
him  with  a  more  unabated  will,  and  execute 
lis  commands  with  a  swifter  wing  and  a 
greater  power ;  but  they  cannot  die  for  God, 
they  can  lose  no  lands  for  him ;  and  he  that 
did  so  for  all  us,  and  commanded  us  to  do 
90  for  him,  is  ascended  far  above  all  angels, 
and  is  heir  of  a  greater  glory.     13.  "Do 
this,  and  live,"  was  the  covenant  of  the  law ; 
but  in  the  gospel  it  is,  "  Suffer  this,  and 
live  :** — *'  He  that  forsaketh  house  and  land, 
friends  and  life,  for  my  sake,  is  my  disciple." 
1 1.  By  the  sufferings  of  saints  God  chastises 
llieir  follies  and   levities,  and  suffers  not 
loeir  errors  to  climb  up  into  heresies,  nor 
beir  infirmities  into  crimes. 


"  Affliction  makes  a  fool  leave  his  foil/."— . 
If  David  numbers  the  people  of  Judea,  God 
punishes  him  sharply  and  loudly:  but  if 
Augustus  Co3sar  numbers  all  the  world,  he 
is  let  alone  and  prospers. 

Ille  cracem  pretium  sceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema. 

Juv. 

And  in  giving  physic,  we  always  call  that 
just  and  fitting  that  is  useful  and  profitable : 
no  man  complains  of  his  physician's  iniquity, 
if  he  bums  one  part  to  cure  all  the  body;  if 
the  belly  be  punished  to  chastise  the  floods 
of   humour,    and  the    evils  of  a  surfeit. 
Punishments  can  no  other  way  turn  into  a 
mercy,  but  when  they  are  designed  for  a 
medicine ;  and  God  is  then  very  careful  of 
thy  soul,  when  he  will  suppress  every  of  its 
evils,  when  it  first  discomposes  the  order  of 
things  and  spirits.    And  what  hurt  is  it  to 
thee,  if  a  persecution  draws  thee  from  the 
vanities  of  a  former  prosperity,  and  forces 
taee  into  the  sobrieties  of  a  holy  life  ?  What 
loss  is  it  ?  what  misery  ?    Is  not  the  least  sin 
a  greater  evil  than  the  greatest  of  sufferings? 
God  smites  some  at  the  beginning  of  their 
sin ;  others,  not  till  a  long  while  after  it  is 
done.    The  first  cannot  say  that  God  is 
slack  in  punishing,  and  have  no  need  to 
complain   that  the  wicked  are  prosperous, 
for  they  find  that  God  is  apt  enough  to 
strike :  and  therefore,  that  he  strikes  them, 
and  strikes  not  the  other,  is  not  defect  of 
justice,  but  because  there  is  not  mercy  in 
store  for  them  that  sin,  and  suffer  not     15. 
For  if  Grod  strikes  the  godly  that  they  may 
repent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  God  is  so  good 
to  his  servants ;  but  then  we  must  not  call 
that  a  misery,  which  God  intends  to  make 
an  instrument  of  saving  them.    And  if  God 
forbears  to  strike  the  wicked  out  of  anger, 
and  because  he  hath  decreed  death  and  hell 
against  them,  we  have  no  reason  to  envy 
that  they  ride  in  a  gilded  chariot  to  the 
gallows :  but  if  God  forbear  the  wicked, 
that  by  his  long  sufferance  they  may  be  in- 
vited to  repentance,  then  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  dispensation,  and  argue  com- 
forts to  the  afflicted  saints,  thus :  for  if  God 
be  so  gracious  to  the  wicked,  how  much 
more  is  he  to  the  godly  ?    And  if  sparing  the 
wicked  be  a  mercy ;  then,  smiting  the  godly, 
being  the  expression  of  his  greater  kindness, 
affliction  is  of  itself  the  more  eligible  con- 
dition.   If  God  hath  some  degrees  of  kind- 
ness for  the  persecutors,  so  much  as  to  in- 
vite them  by  kindness  *,  \io^  xnxiOck  \^%»x«i 
is  his  lore  to  tJneia  \biX  %xe  ^xsi^vk^KA. 
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And  therefore,  his  intercourse  with  them  is 
alsa  a  greater  favour ;  and^  indeed,  it  is  the 
surer  way  of  securing  the  duty :  fair  means 
may  do  it,  hut  severity  will  fix  and  secure  it. 
Fair  means  are  more  apt  to  be  abused  than 
harsh  physic;  that  may  be  turned  into 
wantonness,  but  none  but  the  impudent  and 
grown  sinners  despise  all  God's  judgments; 
and  therefore,  God  chooses  this  way  to  deal 
with  his  erring  servants,  that  they  may  ob- 
tain an  infallible  and  a  great  salvation.  And 
yet  if  God  spares  not  his  children,  how 
much  less  the  reprobates !  and  therefore,  as 
sparing  the  latter  commonly  is  a  sad  curse, 
80  the  smiting  the  former  is  a  very  great 
mercy.  16.  For  by  this  economy  God  gives 
lis  a  great  argument  to  prove  the  resurrec- 
tion, since  to  his  saints  and  servants  he 
assigns  sorrow  for  their  present  portion. 
Sorrow  cannot  be  the  reward  of  virtue ;  it 
may  be  its  instrument  and  handmaid,  but 
not  its  reward ;  and  therefore,  it  may  be  in- 
termedial to  some  great  purposes,  but  they 
must  look  for  their  portion  in  the  other  life : 
'^  For  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope,  then 
we  were  of  all  men  the  most  misejrable :'' 
it  is  St.  Paul's  argument  to  prove  a  beatifi- 
cal resurrection.  And  we  therefore  may 
learn  to  estimate  the  state  of  the  afflicted 
godly  to  be  a  mercy,  great  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  that  reward,  which  these 
afflictions  come  to  secure  and  to  prove. 

Nunc  et  damna  juvant ;  sunt  ipsa  pericula  tanti: 
Stantia  non  poterant  tecta  probare  deos. 

Martial. 

It  is  a  great  matter,  and  infinite  blessing, 
to  escape  the  pains  of  hell ;  and  therefore, 
that  condition  is  also  very  blessed  which  God 
sends  us,  to  create  and  to  confirm  our  hopes 
of  that  excellent  mercy.  17.  The  sufierings 
of  the  saints  are  the  sura  of  Christian  phi- 
losophy :  they  are  sent  to  wean  us  from  the 
vanities  and  affections  of  this  world,  and  to 
create  in  us  strong  desires  of  heaven ;  whiles 
God  causes  us  to  be  here  treated  rudely,  that 
we  may  long  to  be  in  our  country,  where 
God  shall  be  our  portion,  and  angels  our 
companions,  and  Christ  our  perpetual  feast, 
and  never-ceasing  joy  shall  be  our  conditions 
and  entertainment.  "O  death,  how  bitter 
art  thou  to  a  man  that  is  at  ease  and  rest  in 
his  possessions  !"•  But  he  that  is  uneasy  in 
his  body,'  and  unquiet  in  his  possessions, 
vexed  in  his  person,  discomposed  in  his  de- 
signs, who  finds  no  pleasure,  no  rest  here,  will 
be  glad  to  fix  liis  heart  where  only  he  shall 


have  what  he  can  desire,  and  what  can  make 

him  happy.  As  long  as  the  waters  of  per- 
secutions are  upon  the  earth,  so  long  we 

dwell  in  the  ark :  but  where  the  land  is  dry, 
the  dove  itself  wiU  be  tempted  to  a  wandering 
course  of  life,  and  never  to  return  to  the  boose 
of  her  safety.  What  shall  I  say  more?  18L 
Christ  nourisheth  his  church  by  sufferings. 

19.  He  hath  given  a  single  blessing  to  all 
other  graces;  but  to  them  that  are  '^ perse- 
cuted," he  hath  promised  a  double  one  :*  it 
being  a  double  favour,  first  to  be  innoqMl 
like  Christ,  and  then  to  be  afflicted  like  wbl 

20.  Without  this,  the  miracles  of  patience, 
which  God  hath  given  to  fortify  the  spirits 
of  the  saints,  would  signify  nothing.  "  Nemo 
enim  tolerare  tanta  relit  sine  causa,  nee  po- 
tuit  sine  Deo :  *'  As  no  man  would  bear  evib 
without  a  cause,  so  no  man  could  bear  so 
much  without  the  supporting  hand  of  God;" 
and  we  need  not  the  Holy  Ghost  to  so  great 
purposes,  if  our  lot  were  not  sorrow  and 
persecution.  And  therefore,  without  this 
condition  of  suffering,  the  Spirit  of  God  shaU 
lose  that  glorious  attribute  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
''the  Comforter."  21.  Is  there  anything 
more  yet?  Yes.  They  that  have  suffered  or 
forsaken  any  lands  for  Christ, "  shall  ait  npoa 
the  thrones,  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel ;"  so  said  Christ  to  his  disciples.  Nay, 
"  the  saints  shall  judge  angels,"  saith  St 
Paul :  well  therefore  might  Sl  Paul  say,  "I 
rejoice  exceedingly  in  tribulation."  It  must 
be  some  great  thing  that  must  make  an  af- 
flicted man  to  rejoice  exceedingly ;  and  so  it 
was.  For  since  patience  is  necessary  that 
we  receive  the  promise,  and  tribulation  does 
work  this ;  "  for  a  short  time  it  worketh  the 
consummation  of  our  hope ;  even  an  exceed- 
ing weight  of  glory ;"  we  have  no  reason  to 
"  think  it  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial, 
as  if  it  were  a  strange  thing."  It  can  be  no 
hurt  The  church  is  like  Moses*  bush,  when 
it  is  all  on  fire,  it  is  not  at  all  consumed, 
but  made  full  of  miracle,  full  of  splendour, 
full  of  God :  and  unless  we  can  find  some- 
thing that  God  cannot  turn  into  joy,  we  have 
reason  not  only  to  be  patient,  but  rejoice, 
when  we  arc  persecuted  in  a  righteous  cause: 
for  love  is  the  soul  of  Christianity,  and  suffer 
ing  is  the  soul  of  love.  To  be  innocent,  and 
to  be  persecuted,  are  the  body  and  soul  of 
Christianity.  "  I,  John,  your  brother,  and 
partaker  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus,"  said  St.  John  :t  those 
were  the  titles  and  ornaments  of  his  profes- 
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rod:  that  is/'  T,  John,  your  fellow  Christian:" 
that  is  the  plain  song  of  the  former  descant 
He,  therefore,  that  is  troubled  when  he  is  af- 
Aieted  in  his  outward  man,  that  his  inward 
nao  may  grow  strong,  like  the  birds  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  shell,  and  wonders  that  a 
jgood  man  should  be  a  beggar,  and  a  sinner 
be  rich  with  oppression ;  that  Lazarus  should 
lie  at  the  gate  of  Dives,  hungry  and  sick, 
unpitied  and  unrelieved ;  may  as  well  wonder 
that  carrion-crows  should  feed  themselves 
kx  upon  a  fair  horse,  far  better  than  them- 
lelves;  or  that  his  own  excellent  body  should 
be  deroared  by  worms  and  the  most  con- 
temptible creatures,  though  it  lies  there  to  be 
sonverted  into  glory.  That  man  knows 
nothing  of  nature^  or  Providence,  or  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  rewards  of  virtue,  or  the  nature 
>f  its  constitution,  or  the  infirmities  of  man, 
n  the  mercies  of  God,  or  the  arts  and  pru- 
lence  of  his  loving-kindness,  or  the  rewards 
>f  hearea,  or  the  glorification  of  Christ's  ex- 
ilted  humanity,  or  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
who  is  offended  at  the  sufferings  of  God's 
karest  servants,  or  declines  the  honour  and 
the  mercy  of  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  right- 
Bousness,  for  the  securing  of  a  virtue,  for  the 
imitation  of  Christ,  and  for  the  love  of  Grod, 
yt  the  glories  of  immortality.  It  cannot,  il 
3ught  not,  it  never  will  be  otherwise ;  the 
world  may  as  well  cease  to  be  measured  by 
time,  as  good  men  to  suffer  affliction.  I  end 
this  point  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul ; "  Let  as 
many  as  are  perfect  be  thus  minded  :  and  if 
iny  man  be  otherwise  minded,  God  also  will 
reveal  this  unto  you  ;"*  tkU,  of  the  covenant 
sf  sufferings,  concerning  which  the  old  pro- 
phets and  holy  men  of  the  temple  had  many 
thoughts  of  heart :  but  in  the  full  sufferings 
if  the  gospel  there  hath  been  a  full  revelation 
3f  the  excellency  of  the  sufferings.  I  have 
DOW  givep  you  an  account  of  some  of  those 
reasons,  why  God  hath  so  disposed  that  at 
this  time,  that  is,  under  the  period  of  the 
{otpel, "  Judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
of  God :"  and  they  are  either  fifuopuu,  or  6oxt- 
potfuu,  or  ^lopfvpcof,  or  imitation  of  Christ's  Xv- 
r^,  '*  chastisements,"  or  "  trials,"  or  "  mar- 
tyrdom," or  "  a  conformity  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  holy  Jesus." 

But  now  besides  all  the  premises,  we  have 
iBocher  account  to  make  concerning  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked :  *'  For  if  judgment  first 
begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  God  ?"  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  apostle,  and  is  the  great  instrument 


•  PhiL  iii.  15. 


of  comfort  to  persons  ill-treated  in  the  acU'ons 
of  the  world.  The  first  ages  of  the  church 
lived  upon  promises  and  prophecies;  and  be 
cause  some  of  them  are  already  fulfilled  for 
ever,  and  others  are  of  a  continual  and  a 
successive  nature,  and  are  verified  by  the 
actions  of  every  day,  therefore  we  and  all  the 
following  ages  live  upon  promises  and  ex- 
perience. And  although  the  servants  of 
God  have  suffered  many  calamities  from  the 
tyranny  and  prevalency  of  evil  men  their 
enemies,  yet  sdll  it  is  preserved  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  that  all  the 
fair  fortunes  of  the  wicked  are  not  enough 
to  mak^  them  happy,  nor  the  persecutions 
of  the  godly  able  to  make  a  good  man  mise- 
rable, nor  yet  their  sadnesses  arguments  of 
God's  displeasure  against  them.  For  when 
a  godly  man  is  afflicted  and  dies,  it  is  his 
work  and  his  business ;  and  if  the  wicked 
prevail,  that  is,  if  they  persecute  the  godly, 
it  IB  but  that  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  them :  for  who  are  fit  to  be  hangmen 
and  executioners  of  public  wrath,  but  evil 
and  ungodly  persons?  And  can  it  be  a 
wonder,  that  they  whose  cause  wants  reason, 
should  betake  themselves  to  the  sword  1  that 
what  he  cannot  persuade,  he  may  wrest? 
Only  we  must  not  judge  of  the  things  of 
God  by  the  measures  of  men.  Ta  w^pJiHwa, 
"\he  things  of  men"  have  this  world  for 
their  stage  and  their  reward ;  but  the  ''things 
of  God"  relate  to  the  world  to  come :  and 
for  our  own  particulars  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  rule,  and  by  the  end  of  all ;  not  by  events 
intermedial,  which  are  varied  by  a  thousand 
irregular  causes.  For  if  all  the  evil  men  in 
the  world  were  unprosperous, — as  most  cer- 
tain they  are, — and  if  all  good  persons  were 
temporally  blessed, — as  most  certainly  they 
are  not;  yet  this  would  not  move  us  to  become 
virtuous.  ''  If  an  angel  should  come  from 
heaven,  or  one  rise  from  the  dead"  and 
preach  repentance,  or  justice,  and  temper- 
ance, all  this  would  be  ineffectual  to  those,  to 
whom  the  plain  doctrines  of  God  delivered 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets  will  not  suffice. 
For  why  should  God  work  a  sign  to  make 
us  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  do  justice,  if 
we  already  believe  he  hath  commanded  it  ? 
No  man  can  need  a  miracle  for  th^  confirma- 
tion of  that  which  he  already  believes  to  be 
the  command  of  God :  and  when  Qod  hath 
expressly  bidden  us  to  "  obey  every  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  the  king  as  su- 
preme, and  his  deputies  as  sent  by  him  ;"  it 
is  a  strange  infidelity  to  think  that  a.teV^V\\Qiti 
against  the  oidmiaee  ol  Qo^  caii\)ft«»xiOuL^>K^ 
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by  the  success  and  prevalency  of  ihem  ihat  prayers  and  vows  could  not  obtain  peace  io 
destroy  the  authority,  and  the  person,  and ,  his  own  days,  not  so  much  as  a  reprieYe  foi 


the  law,  and  the  religion.  The  sin  cannot 
grow  to  its  height,  if  it  be  crushed  at  the  be- 
ginniog ;  unless  it  prosper  in  its  progress,  a 
man  cannot  easily  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
iniquity :  but  then  that  sin  swells  to  its  ful- 
ness by  prosperity,  and  grows  too  big  to  be 
suppressed  without  a  miracle ;  it  is  so  far 
from  excusing  or  lessening  the  sin,  that 
nothing  doth  so  nurse  the  sin  as  it.  It  is  not 
yirtue,  because  it  is  prosperous ;  but  if  it  had 
not  been  prosperous,  the  sin  could  never  be 
so  great 

Facere  omma  aaBvd 
Non  impune  licet,  nisi  dum  facia. — ^Lucan. 

A  little  crime  is  sure  to  smart ;  but  when  the 
tinner  is  grown  rich,  and  prosperous,  and 
powerful,  he  gets  impunity. 

Jusqoe  datum  aceleri. — Lucak. 

But  that  is  not  innocence :  and  if  prosperity 
were  the  voice  of  God  to  approve  an  action, 
then  no  man  were  vicious  but  he  that  is  pu- 
nished ;  and  nothing  were  rebellion  but  that 
which  can  be  easily  suppressed ;  and  no  man 
were  a  pirate  but  he  that  robs  with  a  little 
vessel ;  and  no  man  could  be  a  tyrant  but  he 
that  is  DO  prince ;  and  no  man  an  unjust  in- 
vader of  his  neighbour's  rights  but  he  that 
is  beaten  and  overthrown.  Then  the  crime 
grows  big  and  loud,  then  it  calls  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance,  when  it  hath  been  long  a 
growing,  when  it  hath  thrived  under  the 
devil's  managing ;  when  God  hath  long  suf- 
fered it,  and  with  patience,  in  vain  expecting 


the  persecution,  and  then  had  observed  Si. 
Austin  die  with  grief  that  very  night,  would 
have  perceived  his  calamity  more  visible 
than  the  reward  of  his  piety  and  holy  reli* 
gion.    When  Lewis,  sumamed  Pius,  went 
his  voyage  to  Palestine  upon  a  holy  end, 
and  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  fight  against 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  and  Mamdnkes, 
the  world  did  promise  to  themselves  that  a 
good  cause  should  thrive  in  the  hands  of  so 
holy  a  man;  but  the  event  was  fsr  other- 
wise: his  brothei  Robert  was  killed,  and 
his  army  destroyed,  and  himself  taken  pri- 
soner, and  the  money  which  by  his  mother 
was  sent  for  his  redemption  was  cast  away 
in  a  storm,  and  he  was  exchanged  for  the 
last  town  the  Christians  had  in  Egypt,  and 
brought  home  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  his 
shoulder  in  a  real  pressure  and  participation 
of  his  Master's  sufferings.    When  Charles 
the  Fifth  went  to  Algiers  to  suppress  pirates 
and  unehristened  villains,  the  cause  was 
more  confident  than  the  event  was  prosper- 
ous :  and  when  he  was  almost  rained  in  a 
prodigious  storm,  he  told  the  minutes  of  the 
clock,  expecting  that  at  midnight,  when  re- 
ligious persons  rose  to  matins,  he  should 
be  eased  by  the  benefit  of  their  prayeis; 
but  the  providence  of  God  trod  upon  those 
waters,  and  left  no  footsteps  for  discovery; 
his  navy  was  beat  in  pieces,  and  his  design 
ended  in  dishonour,  and  hb  life  almost  lost 
by  the  bargain.    Was  ever  cause  noore  baf- 
fled than  the  Christian  cause  by  the  Turb 


the  repentance  of  a  sinner.    "He  that  trea-j  in  all  Asia  and  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 


sures  up  wrath,  against  the  day  of  wrath," 
that  man  hath  been  a  prosperous,  that  is,  an 
unpunished,  and  a  thriving  sinner :  but  then 
it  is  the  sin  that  thrives,  not  the  man :  and 
that  is  the  mistake  upon  this  whole  question ; 
for  the  sin  cannot  thrive,  unless  the  man 
goes  on  without  apparent  punishment  and 
restraint.  And  all  that  the  man  gets  by  it  is, 
that  by  a  continual  course  of  sin  he  is  pre- 
pared for  an  intolerable  ruin.    The  Spirit  of 


God  bids  us  look  upon  the  end  of  these  men;  and  their  souls  shall  reign  for  ever.    And 


Europe,  if  to  be  persecuted  and  afflicted  be 
reckoned  a  calamity?  What  prince  was 
ever  more  unfortunate  than  Henry  the  Sixth 
of  England?  and  yet  that  age  saw  none 
more  pious  and  devout  And  the  litle  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  was  advanced  against 
the  right  of  York  for  three  descents.  But 
then  what  was  the  end  of  these  things? 
The  persecuted  men  were  made  saints,  and 
their  memories  were  preserved  in  honour, 


not  the  way  they  walk,  or  the  instruments 
of  that  pompous  death.  When  Epaminon- 
das  was  asked  which  of  the  three  was  hap- 
piest, himself,  Chabrias,  or  Iphicrates,  io?  bid 
the  man  stay  till  they  were  all  dead ;  for  till 
then  that  question  could  not  be  answered. 
He  that  had  seen  the  Vandals  besiege  the 
city  of  Hippo,  and   had  known  the  bar- 


some  good  men  were  engaged  in  a  wrong 
cause,  and  the  good  cause  was  sometimes 
managed  by  evil  men ;  till  that  the  sup- 
pressed cause  was  lifted  up  by  God  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  and  prosperous  prince, 
and  at  last  both  interests  were  satisfied  in 
the  conjunction  of  two  roses,  which  wss 
brought  to  issue  by  a  wonderful  chain  of 


barousness  of  that  unehristened  people,  and  i  causes  managed  by  the  Divine  Providence. 
^Md  observed  that  St.  Austin  with  all  Vi\a\^>i^^^^t^^^^M2^>'^^^tstory,  no  state,  oo 
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great  change  in  the  world,  but  hath  minis- 
tered an  example  of  an  afflicted  truth,  and 
a  prevail! og  sin ;  for  I  will  never  more  call 
diat  sinner  prosperous,  who,  after  he  hath 
been  permitted  to  finish  his  business,  shall 
die  and  perish  miserably ;  for  at  the  same 
rate  we  may  envy  the  happiness  of  a  poor 
fisherman,  who,  while  his  nets  were  drying, 
siept  upon  the  rock,  and  dreamed  that  he 
was  made  a  king;  on  a  sudden  starts  up, 
and  leaping  for  joy,  falls  down  from  the 
rock,  and  in  the  place  of  his  imaginar)' 
fdicities,  loses  his  little  portion  of  pleasure 
and  innocent  solaces  he  had  from  the  sound 
•feep  and  little  cares  of  his  humble  cottage. 

And  what  is  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ? 
To  dwell  in  fine  houses,  or  to  command 
armies,  or  to  be  able  to  oppress  their  bre- 
thren, or  to  have  much  wealth  to  look  on,  or 
many  servants  to  feed,  or  much  business  to 
despatch,  and  great  cares  to  master ;  these 
things  are  of  themselves  neither  good  nor 
bad.  But  consider,  would  any  man  amongst 
OS,  looking  and  considering  beforehand,  kill 
his  lawful  king,  to  be  heir  of  all  that  which 
I  have  named?  Would  any  of  you  choose  to 
have  God  angry  with  you  upon  these  terms? 
Would  any  of  you  be  a  perjured  man  for  it 
all?  A  wise  man  or  a  good  would  not 
choose  it.  Would  any  of  you  die  an  athe- 
ist, that  you  might  live  in  plenty  and  power? 
I  believe  you  tremble  to  think  of  it.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  a  happiness  to  thrive  upon 
the  stock  of  a  great  sin.  For  if  any  man 
should  contract  with  an  impure  spirit,  to 
give  his  soul  up  at  a  certain  day,  it  may 
be  twenty  years  hence,  upon  the  condition 
he  might,  for  twenty  years,  have  his  vain 
desires ;  should  we  not  think  that  person  in- 
finitely miserable?  Every  prosperous,  thriv- 
ing sinner  is  in  the  same  condition :  within 
these  twenty  years  he  shall  be  thrown  into 
the  portion  of  devils,  but  shall  never  come 
oat  thence  in  twenty  millions  of  years.  His 
wealth  must  needs  sit  uneasy  upon  him, 
that  remembers  that  within  a  short  space  he 
shall  be  extremely  miserable*,  and  if  he  does 
not  remember  it,  he  does  but  secure  it  the 
more.  And  that  God  defers  the  punish- 
floent,  and  suffers  evil  men  to  thrive  in  the 
opportunities  of  their  sin,  it  may  and  does 
serve  many  ends  of  providence  and  mercy, 
OQt  serves  do  end  that  any  evil  men  can  rea- 
sonably wish  or  propound  to  themselves  eli- 
gible« 

Bias  said  well  to  a  vicious  person /'Non 
mstuo  ne  non  sis  daturus  pcenas,  sed  metuo 


ne  id  non  sim  visurus ;"  '*  He  was  sure  the. 
man  should  be  punished,  he  was  not  sure 
he  should  live  to  see  it"  And  though  the 
Messenians  that  were  betrayed  and  slain  by 
Aristocrates,  in  the  battle  of  Cyprus,  were 
not  made  alive  again ;  yet  the  justice  of 
God  was  admired,  and  treason  infinitely  dis- 
graced, when,  twenty  years  after,  the  trea- 
son was  discovered,  and  the  traitor  punished 
with  a  horrid  death.  Lyciscus  gave  up  the 
Orchomenians  to  their  enemies,  having  first 
wished  his  feet,  which  he  then  dipped  in 
water,  might  rot  off",  if  he  were  not  true  to 
them ;  and  yet  his  feet  did  not  rot  till  those 
men  were  destroyed,  and  of  a  long  time 
after ;  and  yet  at  last  they  did.  "  Slay  them 
not,  O  Lord,  lest  my  people  forget  it,"  sailh 
David.  If  punishment  were  instantly  and 
totally  inflicted,  it  would  be  but  a  sudden 
and  single  document ;  but  a  slow  and  linger- 
ing judgment,  and  a  wrath  breaking  out  in 
the  next  age,  is  like  a  universal  proposition, 
teaching  our  posterity  that  God  was  angry 
all  the  while,  that  he  had  a  long  indignation 
in  his  breast,  that  he  would  not  forget  to 
take  vengeance.  And  it  is  a  demonstration, 
that  even  the  prosperous  sins  of  the  present 
age  v/ill  find  the  same  period  in  the  Divine 
revenge,  when  men  see  a  judgment  upon 
the  nephews  for  the  sins  of  their  grandfa- 
thers, though  in  other  instances,  and  for  sins 
acted  in  the  days  of  their  ancestors. 

We  know  that  when,  in  Henry  the  Eighth 
or  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  some  great  men 
pulled  down  churches  and  built  palaces,  and 
robbed  religion  of  its  just  encouragements 
and  advantages ;  the  men  that  did  it  were 
sacrilegious ;  and  we  find  also,  that  God  hath 
been  punishing  that  great  sin  ever  since; 
and  hath  displayed  to  so  many  generations 
of  men,  to  three  or  four  descents  of  child- 
ren, that  those  men  could  not  be  esteemed 
happy  in  their  great  fortunes,  against  whom 
God  was  so  angry,  that  he  would  show  his 
displeasure  for  a  hundred  years  together. 
When  Herod  had  killed  the  babes  of  Beth- 
lehem, it  was  seven  years  before  God  called 
him  to  an  account ;  but  he  that  looks  upon 
the  end  of  that  man,  would  rather  choose 
the  fate  of  the  oppressed  babes,  than  of  the 
prevailing  and  triumphant  tyrant.  It  was 
forty  years  before  God  punished  the  Jews, 
for  their  execrable  murder  committed  upon 
the  person  of  their  King,  the  holy  Jesus ; 
and  it  was  so  long,  that  when  it  did  happen, 
many  men  attributed  it  to  their  killing  of  St. 
Jaraes,  their  bishop^  and  seemed  \o  ^v^\%<eX>2EL% 
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greater  crime.  Bat  ''Non  eventa  reram, 
sed  fide  Terboram  stamus;'*  ''We  are  to 
stand  to  the  truth  of  Giod's  word,  not  to  the 
event  of  things :" — ^because  Grod  hath  given 
us  a  rule,  but  hath  left  the  judgment  to  him- 
self; and  we  die  so  quickly,  (and  God  mea- 
sures all  things  by  his  standard  of  eternity, 
and  *'  one  thousand  years  to  God  is  as  but 
one  day,")  that  we  are  not  competent  per- 
sons to  measure  the  times  of  God's  account, 
and  the  returns  of  judgment  We  are  dead 
before  the  arrow  comes  j  but  the  man  escapes 
not,  unless  his  soul  can  die,  or  that  God  can- 
not punish  him.  "Ducunt  in  bonis  dies 
suos,  et  in  momento  descend  unt  ad  infer- 
num,''  that  is  their  fate:  "They  spend  their 
days  in  plenty,  and  in  a  moment  descend 
into  hell.*^  In  the  mean  time  they  drink, 
and  forget  their  sorrow;  but  they  are  con- 
demned: they  have  drunk  their  hemlock; 
but  the  poison  does  not  work  yet :  the  bait 
;s  in  their  mouths,  and  they  are  sportive ; 
Hit  the  hook  hath  struck  their  nostrils,  and 
they  shaH  never  escape  the  ruin.  And  let 
no  man  call  the  man  fortunate,  because  his 
execution  is  deferred  for  a  few  days,  when 
the  very  deferring  shall  increase  and  ascer- 
tam  the  condemnation. 

But  if  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of 
the  prosperous  and  prevailing  tyrant*  we 
should  find,  even  in  the  days  of  his  joys, 
such  allays  and  abatements  of  his  pleasure, 
as  may  serve  to  represent  him  presently 
miserable,  besides  his  final  infelicities.  For 
I  have  seen  a  young  and  healthful  person, 
warm  and  ruddy  under  a  poor  and  thin 
garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an  old 
rich  person  bath  been  cold  and  paralytic 
under  a  load  of  sables  and  the  skins  of 
foxes.  It  is  the  body  that  makes  the  clothes 
warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body:  and  the 
spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  content, 
not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapped 
about  a  sickly  and  an  uneasy  soul.  Apollo- 
dorus  was  a  traitor  and  i  tyrant,  and  the 
world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man  have  so 
good  a  fortune ;  but  knew  not  that  he  nour- 
ished scorpions  in  his  breast,  and  that  his 
.iver  and  his  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spec- 
tres and  images  of  death ;  his  thoughts  were 
full  of  interruptions,  his  dreams  of  illusions; 
his  fancy  was  abused  with  real  troubles  and 
fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw  the 
Scythians  flaying  him  alive,  his  daughters 
like  pillars  of  fire  dancing  round  about 


a  cauldron,  in  which  himaelf  was  boiling, 
and  that  his  heart  aceuaed  Hadf  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  these  evila.  And  alihoiigk  d 
tyrants  have  not  imaginative  and  fantaitiB 
consciences,  yet  all  tyiaBta  abell  die  anl 
come  to  judgmeol;  anid  aach  m  man  is  Ml 
to  be  feared,  not  at  all  to  be  envied.  Aa^ 
in  the  mean  time,  can  he  be  eaid  to  eacapt 
who  hath  an  unquiet  cooaeienee,  who  ii 
already  designed  for  bell,  he  whom  Goi 
hates,  and  the  people  curse,  and  who  halh 
an  evil  name,  and  aganat  whom  all  good 
men  pray,  and  many  deahre  to  fight,  aadal 
wish  him  destroyed,  and  aome  contrive  is 
do  it?  Is  this  man  a  b&eaaed  man?  la  ihil 
man  proaperoua  who  hath  aurfeo  a  ridi 
robe,  and  is  in  fear  to  have  his  throat  cut  fbr 
it,  and  is  fain  to  defend  it  with  greatest  diii- 
culty  and  the  greatest  danger?  Does  aol 
he  drink  more  sweedy  that  takes  his  bevB> 
rage  in  an  earthen  vessel,  than  he  that  looka 
and  searches  into  his  golden  chalices  ibr 
fear  of  poison,  and  looks  pale  at  every  sad- 
den noise,  and  sleeps  in  armour,  and  trasli 
nobody,  and  does  not  trust  God  for  his  safe- 
ty, but  does  greater  wickedneas  only  la 
escape  awhile  unpunished  for  his  former 
crimes?  ''Aurobibiturvenenum."  No  man 
goes  about  to  poison  a  poor  man's  pitcher, 
nor  lays  plots  to  forage  his  little  garden 
made  for  the  nospital  of  two  bee-hives,  and 
the  feasting  of  a  few  Pythagorean  herb-eaters. 


*  Job.  xiL  13. 


1^'  t<faaur  009  fOJw  ^/Aurv  ftoMtoif 
O^'  06W  iv  tuOjixiJ  tf  xoi  00^061X9  fiiy'  ort lop. 

Hesiod.  Epy. 

They  that  admire  the  happiness  of  a  pros- 
perous, prevailing  tyrant,  know  not  the  feli- 
cities that  dwell  in  innocent  hearts,  and  poor 
cottagers,  and  small  fortunes. 

A  Christian,  so  long  as  he  preserves  his 
integrity  to  God  and  to  religion,  is  bold  m 
all  accidents,  he  dares  die,  and  he  dares  be 
poor;  but  if  the  persecutor  dies,  he  is  un- 
done. Riches  are  beholden  to  our  fanda 
for  their  value;  and  yet  the  more  we  valoe 
the  riches,  the  less  good  they  are,  and  by 
an  over-valuing  affection  they  become  our 
danger  and  our  sin :  but,  on  the  other  side, 
death  and  persecution  lose  all  the  Ul  that 
they  can  have,  if  we  do  not  set  an  edgt 
upon  them  by  our  fears  and  by  our  vioet. 
From  ourselves  riches  take  their  wcahh,  and 
death  sharpens  his  arrows  at  our  forges,  and 
we  may  set  their  prices  as  we  please ;  and 
if  we  judge  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  masi 
account  them  happy  that  suflfer;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  prevailing  opprtsssor,  tyraBt« 
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or  persecutor,  is  infinitely  miserable.  Only 
let  Grod  choose  by  what  instruments  he  will 
gOTem  the  world,  by  what  instances  him- 
adf  would  be  served,  by  what  ways  he  will 
chastise  the  failings,  and  exercise  the  duties, 
iod  reward  the  virtues,  of  his  servants.  God 
ffometimes  punishes  one  sin  with  another ; 
pride  with  adultery,  drunkenness  with  mur- 
der, carelessness  with  irreligion,  idleness 
wiUi  vanity,  penury  with  oppression,  irre- 
ligion with  blasphemy,  and  that  with  athe- 
ism :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  he 
ponishes  a  sinner  by  a  sinner.  And  if  David 
made  use  of  villains  and  profligate  persons 
10  frame  an  army ;  and  Timoleon  destroyed 
the  Carthaginians  by  the  help  of  soldiers, 
who  themselves  were  sacrilegious ;  and  phy- 
sicians use  poison  to  expel  poisons ;  and  all 
eoonnonwealths  take  the  basest  of  men  to 
be  their  instruments  of  justice  and  execu- 
tions: we  shall  have  no  further  cause  to 
wonder,  if  God  raises  up  the  Assyrian  to 
panish  the  Israelites,  and  tiie  Egyptians  to 
destroy  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Ethiopians 
to  scourge  the  Elgyptians;  and  at  last  his 
own  band  shall  separate  the  good  from  the 
bid  in  the  day  of  separation,  in  the  day 
when  he  makes  up  his  jewels. 


Soph.  Elect 


God  hath  many  ends  of  providence  to 
mrve  by  the  hands  of  violent  and  vicious 
men.    By  them  he  not  only  checks  the  be- 
ginning errors  and  approaching  sins  of  his 
predestinate;  but  by  them  he  changes  go- 
Temments,  and  alters  kingdoms,  and  is  ter- 
rible among  the  sons  of  men.    For  since  it 
if  one  of  his  glories  to  convert  evil  into  good, 
tod  that  good  into  his  own  glory,  and  by 
little  and  little  to  open  and  to  turn  the  leaves 
lad  various  folds  of  providence :  it  becomes 
Us  only  to  dwell  in  duty,  and  to  be  silent  in 
OQT  thoughts,  and  wary  in  our  discourses  of 
Qod ;  and  let  him  choose  the  time  when  he 
irill  prune  his  vine,  and  when  he  will  burn 
Ms  thorns :  how  long  he  will  smite  his  ser- 
vants^ and  when  he  will  destroy  his  enemies. 
Iq  the  days  of  the  primitive  persecutions, 
iHttt  prayers,  how  many  sighings,  how 
deep  groans,  how  many  bottles  of  tears,  did 
Qod  gather  into  his  repository,  all  praying 
for  esse  and  deliverances,  for  halcyon  days 
kmd  fine  sonshme,  *'  for  nursing  fathers  and 
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nursing  mothers,"  for  public  assemblies  and 
open  and  solemn  sacraments:  and  it  was 
three  hundred  years  before  God  would  hear 
their  prayers:  and  all  that  while  the  perse- 
cuted people  were  in  a  doud,  but  they  were 
safe,  and  knew  it  not ;  and  God  "  kept  for 
them  the  best  wine  until  the  last:*'  they 
ventured  for  a  crown,  and  fought  valiantly ; 
they  were  *'  faithful  to  the  death,  and  they 
received  a  crown  of  life;"  and  they  are 
honoured  by  God,  by  angels,  and  by  men. 
Whereas  in  all  the  prosperous  ages  of  the 
church,  we  hear  no  stories  of  such  multi- 
tudes of  saints,  no  record  of  them,  no  honour 
to  their  memorial,  no  accident  extraordinary ; 
scarce  any  made  illustrious  with  a  miracle, 
which  in  the  days  of  sufiermg  were  frequent 
and  popular.  And  after  all  our  fears  of  se- 
questration and  poverty,  of  death  or  banish- 
ment, our  prayers  against  the  persecution 
and  troubles  under  it,  we  may  please  to  re- 
member, that  twenty  years  hence  (it  may  be 
sooner,  it  will  not  be  much  longer)  all  our 
cares  and  our  troubles  shall  be  dead ;  and 
then  it  shall  be  inquired  bow  we  did  bear 
our  sorrows,  and  who  inflicted  them,  and  in 
what  cause :  and  then  he  shall  be  happy 
that  keeps  company  with  the  persecuted ; 
and  the  ''persecutors  shall  be  shut  out 
amongst  dogs  and  unbelievers." 

He  that  shrinks  from  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
from  the  burden  of  the  Lord,  upon  his  dea{h- 
bed  will  have  cause  to  remember,  that  by 
that  time  all  his  persecutions  would  have 
been  past,  and  that  then  there  would  remain 
nothing  for  him  but  rest,  and  crowns,  and 
sceptres.  When  Lysimachus,  impatient  and 
overcome  with  thirst,  gave  up  his  kingdom 
to  the  Grets,  being  a  captive,  and  having 
drunk  a  lusty  draught  of  wine,  and  his  thirst 
now  gone,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said, 
''  Miserable  man  that  I  am,  who  for  so  little 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  one  draught,  lost  so 
great  a  kingdom ! "  Such  will  be  their  case, 
who,  bein^  impatient  of  suffering,  change 
their  persecution  into  weahh  and  an  easy 
fortune :  they  shall  find  themselves  misera- 
ble in  the  separations  of  eternity,  losing  the 
glories  of  heaven  for  so  little  a  pleasure,  *'  il- 
liberalis  et  ingratias  voloptatis  causa,"  as  Plu- 
tarch calls  it,  "  for  illiberal  and  ungrateful 
pleasure ;"  in  which  when  a  man  hath  en- 
tered, he  loses  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
honours  of  a  good  roan,  and  gets  nothing 
that  is  profitable  and  useful  to  holy  pur- 
poses, or  necessary  to  any ;  but  is  already 
in  a  state  so  hateful  and  miaeTable,  vIaX  Vl« 
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needs  neither  God  nor  man  to  be  a  revenger^ 
having  already  under  his  splendid  robe  of 
miseries  enough  to  punish  and  betray  this 
hypocrisy  of  his  condition ;  being  troubled 
with  the  memory  of  what  is  past,  distrustful 
cf  the  present,  suspicious  of  the  future,  vi- 
cious in  their  lives,  and  full  of  pageantry 
and  outsides,  but  in  their  death,  miserable 
with  calamities,  real,  eternal,  and  insup- 
portable. And  if  it  could  be  otherwise,  virx 
tue  itself  would  be  reproached  with  the  ca- 
lamity. 

Ei  yap  u  fup  Sk&Huy 
Fa  re  xai  ov6tv  Cjv 
Ktiattai  rdxa^' 
Oi  5fi  firi  ftaXiv 

Soph.  Elect. 

I  end  with  the  advice  of  St.  Paul ;  "  In 
nothing  be  terrified  of  your  adversaries; 
which  to  them  is  an  evident  token  of  perdi- 
tion, but  to  you  of  salvation,  and  that  of 
God." 


SERMON   XXXVL 

PART   111. 

But  now,  that  the  persecuted  may  at  least 
oe  pitied,  and  assisted  in  that  of  which  they 
are  capable,  I  shall  propound  some  rules  by 
which  they  may  learn  to  gather  grapes  from 
their  thorns,  and  figs  from  their  thistles; 
crowns  from  the  cross,  glory  from  dishonour. 
As  long  as  they  belong  to  God,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  suffer  persecution  or  sorrow ; 
no  rules  can  teach  them  to  avoid  that :  but 
the  evil  of  the  suffering  and  the  danger  must 
be  declined,  and  we  must  use  some  such  spi- 
ritual arts  as  are  apt  to  turn  them  into  health 
and  medicine.  For  it  were  a  hard  thing,  first 
to  be  scourged,  and  then  to  be  crucified;  to 
suffer  here,  and  to  perish  hereafter ;  through 
the  fiery  trial  and  purging  fire  of  afldiotions 
to  pass  into  hell  that  is  intolerable,  and  to  be 
prevented  with  the  following  cautions :  lest 
a  man  suffer  like  a  fool  and  a  malefactor,  or 
inherit  damnation  for  the  reward  of  his  im- 
prudent suffering. 

1.  They  that  suffer  any  thing  for  Christ, 
and  are  ready  to  die  for  him,  let  them  do 


nothing  against  him.    For   certainly  they 

think  too  highly  o[  martyrdom,  who  \>e\\eve\«il\asv«Xio^ed  up  by  one  honourable  name, 


it  able  to  excuse  all  the  evils  of  a  wicked 
life.  A  man  may  ''give  his  body  to  be 
burned,  and  yet  have  no  charity :"  and  he 
that  dies  without  charity,  dies  without  God ; 
"  for  God  is  love."  And  when  those  who 
fought  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  for  the 
defence  of  true  religion^  and  were  killed  ia 
those  holy  wars,  yet,  being  dead,  were  foaod 
having  about  their  necks  Upta/ioita,  or  "  pen- 
dants consecrated"  to  idols  of  the  Jam- 
nenses;  it  much  allayed  the  hope,  whick, 
by  their  dying  in  so  good  a  cause^  was  en- 
tertained concerning  their  beatifical  resur- 
rection. He  that  overcomes  his  fear  of 
death,  does  well;  but  if  he  hath  not  aho 
overcome  his  lust,  or  his  anger,  his  baptism 
of  blood  will  ^ot  wash  him  clean.  Many 
things  make  a  man  willing  to  die  in  a  good 
cause;  public  reputation,  hope  of  reward, 
gallantry  of  spirit,  a  confident  resolution, 
and  a  mascuhne  courage ;  or  a  man  may  be 
vexed  into  a  stubborn  and  unrelenting  suf- 
fering :  but  nothing  can  make  a  man  live 
well  but  the  grace  and  the  love  of  God.  Bat 
those  persons  are  infinitely  condemned  by 
their  last  act,  who  profess  their  religion  tp 
be  worth  dying  for,  and  yet  are  so  unworthy 
as  not  to  live  according  to  its  institutioa. 
It  were  a  rare  felicity,  if  every  good  cause 
could  be  managed  by  good  men  only ;  bat 
we  have  found  that  evil  men  have  spoiled  a 
good  cause,  but  never  that  a  good  cause 
made  those  evil  men  good  and  holy.  If  the 
governor  of  Samaria  had  crucified  Simon 
Magus  for  receiving  Christian  baptism,  he 
had  no  more  died  a  martyt  than  he  lived  a 
saint.  For  dying  is  not  enough,  and  dying 
in  a  good  cause  is  not  enough;  but  then 
only  we  receive  a  crown  of  martyrdom, 
when  our  death  is  the  seal  of  our  life,  and 
our  life  is  a  continual  testimony  of  our  duty, 
and  both  give  testimony  to  the  excellencies 
of  religion,  and  glorify  the  grace  of  God.  If 
a  man  be  gold,  the  fire  purges  him ;  but  it 
bums  him  if  he  be,  like  stubble,  cheap,  light, 
and  useless :  for  martyrdom  is  the  consum- 
mation of  love.  But  then  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, that  this  grace  must  have  had  its  be- 
ginning, and  its  several  stages  and  periods, 
and  must  have  passed  through  labour  to 
zeal,  through  all  the  regions  of  duty  to  the 
perfections  of  sufferings.  And  therefore,  it 
is  a  sad  thing  to  observe,  how  some  empty 
soub  will  please  themselves  with  being  of 
such  a  religion,  or  such  a  cause ;  and  though 
they  dishonour  their  religion,  or  weigh  down 
the  cause  with  the  prejudice  of  sin,  believe 
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or  the  appellative  of  one  virtue.  If  God  had 
forbid  nothing  but  heresy  and  treason,  then 
to  have  been  a  loyal  man,  or  of  a  good  be- 
lief, had  been  enough:  but  he  that  forbade 
rebellion,  forbids  also  swearing  and  covetous- 
ness,  rapine  and  oppression,  lying  and  cru- 
elty. And  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  man  not 
only  to  spend  his  time,  and  his  wealth,  and 
his  money,  and  his  friends,  upon  his  lust,  but 
to  spend  his  sufferings  too,  to  let  the  canker- 
worm  of  a  deadly  sin  devour  his  martyr- 
dom. He  therefore  that  suffers  in  a  good 
cause,  let  him  be  sure  to  walk  worthy  of 
that  honour  to  which  God  hath  called  him ; 
let  him  first  deny  liis  sins,  and  then  *'  deny 
himself,"  and  then  he  may  ''take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  Christ ;"  ever  remember- 
ing, that  no  man  pleases  God  in  his  death 
who  hath  walked  perversely  in  his  life. 

2.  He  that  suffers  in  a  cause  of  God,  must 
be  indifferent  what  the  instance  be,  so  that 
he  may  serve  God.  I  say,  he  must  be  in- 
different in  the  cause,  so  it  be  a  cause  of 
Grod  ;  and  indifferent  in  the  suffering,  so  it 
be  of  God*s  appointment.  For  some  men 
have  a  natursd  aversation  to  some  vices  or 
virtues,  and  a  natural  affection  to  others. 
One  man  will  die  for  his  friend,  and  another 
will  die  for  his  money ;  some  men  hate  to 
be  a  rebel,  and  will  die  for  their  prince ;  but 
tempt  them  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the 
church,  in  which  they  were  baptized,  and  in 
whose  communion  they  look  for  heaven,  and 
then  they  are  tempted,  and  fall  away.  Or 
if  God  hath  chosen  the  cause  for  them,  and 
they  have  accepted  it,  yet  themselves  will 
choose  the  suffering.  Right  or  wrong,  some 
men  will  not  endure  a  prison ;  and  some 
that  can,  yet  choose  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
harden,  the  pollution  and  stain  of  a  sin, 
rather  than  lose  their  money ;  and  some  had 
rather  die  twice  than  lose  their  estate  once. 
In  this  our  rule  is  easy.  Let  us  choose  God, 
and  let  God  choose  all  the  rest  for  us;  it 
being  indifferent  to  us,  whether  by  poverty 
or  shame,  hy  a  lingering  or  a  sudden  death, 
by  the  hands  of  a  tyrant-prince,  or  the  de- 
fpised  hands  of  a  base  usurper  or  a  rebel, 
we  receive  the  crown,  and  do  honour  to  God 
and  to  i^ligion. 

3.  Whoever  suffer  in  a  cause  of  God, 
from  the  hands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable 
men,  let  them  not  be  too  forward  to  prpg- 
Bostigate  evil  and  death  to  their  enemies; 
bat  let  them  solace  themselves  in  the  assur- 
tnce  of  the  Divine  justice,  hy  general  con- 
■idenitJon,  and,  in  particular,  pray  for  them 
that  are  our  persecutors.    Nebuchadnezzar 


was  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  God  against  the 
Tyrians,  and  because  he  destroyed  tliat  city,, 
God  rewarded  him  with  the  spoil  of  Egypt : 
and  it  is  not  always  certain  that  God  will  be 
angry  with  every  man  by  whose  hand  af- 
fliction comes  upon  us.  And  sometimes 
two  armies  have  met,  and  fought,  and  the 
wisest  man  amongst  them  could  not  say, 
that  either  of  the  princes  had  prevaricated 
either  the  laws  of  God  or  of  nations ;  and 
yet,  it  may  be,  some  superstitious,  easy,  and 
half-witted  people  of  either  side  wonder  that 
their  enemies  live  so  long.  And  there  are 
very  many  cases  of  war,  concerning  which 
God  hath  declared  nothing:  and  although 
in  such  cases,  he  that  yields  and  quits  his 
title,  rather  than  his  charity,  and  the  care  of 
so  many  lives,  is  the  wisest  and  the  best 
man ;  yet,  if  neither  of  them  will  do  so,  let 
us  not  decree  judgments  from  heaven,  in 
cases  where  we  have  no  word  from  heaven, 
and  thunder  from  our  tribunals,  where  no 
voice  of  God  hath  declared  the  sentence. 
But  in  such  cases,  where  there  is  an  evident 
tyranny  or  injustice,  let  us  do  like  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  dressed  the  wounded  man, 
but  never  pursued  the  thief;  let  us  do  cha- 
rity to  the  afflicted,  and  bear  the  cross  with 
nobleness,  and  ''look  up  to  Jesus,  who  en- 
dured the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame :" 
but  let  us  not  take  upon  us  the  office  of  God, 
who  wiU  judge  the  nations  righteously,  and 
when  he  hath  deliver^  up  our  bodies,  will 
rescue  our  souls  from  the  hands  of  unright- 
eous judges.  I  rememher,  in  the  story  that 
Plutarch  tells,  concerning  the  soul  of  Thes- 
pesius,  that  it  met  with  a  prophetic  genius, 
who  told  him  many  things  that  should 
happen  afterwards  in  the  world;  and  the 
strangest  of  all  was  this  :  That  there  should 
be  a  king, ''  qui  bonus  cum  sit,  tyrannide 
vitam  finiet;"  "an  excellent  prince  and  a 
good  man,  should  be  put  to  death  by  a  rebel 
and  usurping  power:" — and  yet,  that  pro 
phelic  soul  could  not  tell,  that  those  rebels 
should,  within  three  years,  die  mberahle 
and  accursed  deaths.  And  in  that  great  pro- 
phecy, recorded  by  St.  Paul,  *'  That  in  the 
last  days  perilous  times  should  come,  and  men 
should  be  traitors  and  selfish,  having  forms 
of  godliness,  and  creeping  into  houses  ;'*• 
yet  he  could  not  tell  us  when  these  men 
should  come  to  final  shame  and  ruin  :  only 
hy  a  general  signification,  he  gave  this  sign 
of  comfort  to  God's  persecuted  servants: 
'  hut  they  shall  proceed  no  farther,  for  theii 
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folly  shall  be  manifest  uato  all  men  ;"*  that 
is,  at  long  running,  they  shall  shame  them- 
selves, and,  "  for  the  elect's  sake,  those  days 
of  evil  shall  be  shortened."  But  you  and  I 
may  be  dead  first :  and  therefore,  only  re- 
member, that  they  that,  with  a  credulous 
heart  and  a  loose  tongue,  are  too  decretory 
and  enunciative  of  speedy  judgments  to  their 
enemies,  turn  their  religion  into  revenge, 
and  therefore  do  believe  it  will  be  so ;  be- 
cause they  vehemently  desire  it  should  be 
so,  which  all  wise  and  good  men  ought  to 
suspect,  as  less  agreeing  with  that  charity, 
which  overcomes  all  the  sins  and  all  the 
evils  of  the  world,  and  sits  down  and  rests 
in  glory. 

4.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  by  thinking 
how  much  you  are  afflicted,  but  consider 
how  much  you  make  of  it :  for  reflex  acts 
upon  the  suffering  itself  can  lead  to  nothing 
but  to  pride,  or  to  impatience,  to  temptation, 
or  to  apostasy.  He  that  measures  the  grains 
and  scruples  of  his  persecution,  will  soon 
sit  down  and  call  for  ease,  or  for  a  reward ; 
will  think  the  time  long,  or  his  burden  great; 
will  be  apt  to  complain  of  his  condition,  or 
set  a  greater  value  upon  his  person.  Look 
not  back  upon  him  that  strikes  thee,  but 
upward  to  God  that  supports  thee,  and  for- 
ward to  the  crown  that  is  set  before  thee : 
and  then  consider,  if  the  loss  of  thy  estate 
hath  taught  thee  to  despise  the  world,  whe- 
ther thy  poor  fortune  ihath  made  thee  poor 
in  spirit;  and  if  thy  uneasy  prison  sets  thy 
soul  at  liberty,  and  knocks  off  the  fetters  of 
a  worse  captivity.  For  then  the  rod  of  suf- 
ferings turns  into  crowns  and  sceptres,  when 
every  suffering  is  a  precept,  and  every 
change  of  condition  produces  a  holy  resolu- 
tion, and  the  state  of  sorrows  makes  the 
resolution  actual  and  habitual,  permanent 
and  persevering.  For  a&  the  silkworm  eat- 
eth  itself  out  of  a  seed  to  become  a  little 
worm ;  and  there  feeding  on  the  leaves  of 
mulberries,  it  grows  till  its  coat  be  off,  and 
then  works  itself  into  a  house  of  silk;  then 
casting  its  pearly  seeds  for  the  young  to 
breed,  it  leaveth  its  silk  for  man,  and  dieth 
all  white  and  winged  in  the  shape  of  a  flying 
creature :  so  is  the  progress  of  souls.  When 
they  are  regenerate  by  baptism,  and  have 
cast  off  their  first  stains  and  the  skin  of 
woildly  vanities,  by  feeding  on  the  leaves 
of  Scriptures,  and  the  fiuits  of  the  vine,  and 
the  joys  of  the  sacrament,  they  encircle 
themselves  in  the  rich  garments  of  holy  and 

•  2  Tim.  ill.  9. 


jlrtuous  habits;  then,  by  leaving  their 
blood,  which  is  the  church's  seed,  to  raise 
up  a  new  generation  to  God,  they  leave  t 
blessed  memory,  and  fair  example,  and  are 
themselves  turned  into  angels,  whose  fe- 
licity is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  as  their  em* 
ployment  was  in  this  world  to  suffer.  ''Fiat 
voluntas  tua"  is  our  daily  prayer,  and  that 
is  of  a  passive  signification ;  "  Thy  will  be 
done"  upon  us:  and  if  from  thence  also  we 
translate  it  into  an  active  sense,  and  by  suf- 
fering evils  increase  in  our  aptnesses  to  do 
well,  we  have  done  the  work  of  Christiau, 
and  shall  receive  the  reward  of  martyrs. 

5.  Let  our  suffering  be  entertained  by  a 
direct  election,  not  by  collateral  aids  and 
fantastic  assbtances.  It  is  a  good  refresh- 
ment to  a  weak  spirit  to  suffer  In  good  com- 
pany :  and  so  Phocion^ncouraged  a  timor- 
ous Greek,  condemned  to  die ;  and  he  bid 
him  be  confident,  because  that  he  was  to  die 
with  Phocion :  and  when  forty  martyrs  in 
Cappadocia  suffered,  and  that  a  soldier, 
standing  by,  came  and  supplied  the  place 
of  the  one  apostate,  who  fell  from  his  crown, 
being  overcome  with  pain,  it  added  warmth 
to  the  frozen  confessors,  and  turned  them 
into  consummate  martyrs.  But  if  martyr- 
dom were  but  a  fantastic  thing,  or  relied 
upon  vain  accidents  and  irregular  chances, 
it  were  then  necessary  to  be  assisted  by 
images  of  things,  and  any  thing  less  than 
the  proper  instruments  of  religion :  but  since 
it  is  the  greatest  action  of  the  religion,  and 
relies  upon  the  most  excellent  promises,  and 
its  formality  is  to  be  an  acUon  of  love,  and 
nothing  is  more  firmly  chosen  (by  an  after- 
election  at  least)  than  an  act  of  love;  to 
support  martyrdom,  or  the  duty  of  suffer- 
ings, by  false  arches  and  exterior  circum- 
stances, is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  or  to  set  up  a  wooden  ladder  to 
climb  up  to  heaven ;  the  soul  cannot  attain 
so  huge  and  unimaginable  felicities  by 
chance  and  instruments  of  fancy.  And  let 
no  man  hope  to  glorify  God  and  go  to  hea- 
ven by  a  life  of  sufferings,  unless  he  first 
begin  in  the  love  of  God,  and  from  thence 
derive  his  choice,  his  patience,  and  confi- 
dence, in  the  causes  of  virtue  and  religion, 
like  beams,  and  warmth,  and  influence,  from 
the  body  of  the  sun.  Some  there  are  that 
fall  under  the  burden,  when  they  are  pressed 
hard,  because  they  use  not  the  proper  instru- 
ments in  fortifying  the  will  in  patience  and 
resignation,  but  endeavour  to  lighten  the 
(burden  in  imagination;  and  when  these 
\\£m^ot^T^  ^M^^cktXKt^  l^di^Si^vVift  building  that 
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relies  upoo  them,  rushes  into  loIdDess,  re- 
cidivatioo,  and  lukewarmness :  and,  among 
all  instances,  that  of  the  main  question  of 
the  text  is  of  greatest  power  to  abuse  impru- 
dent and  less  severe  persons. 

NuIIos  esse  Deos,  inane  c(slam, 
Affirmat  CobUiu  ;  probatque, 
Quod  Be  videt,  dum  negat  bsc,  beatum. 

Martul. 

When  men  choose  a  good  cause  upon 
confidence  that  an  ill  one  cannot  thrive,  that 
is,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue  or  duty  to  God, 
but  for  profit  and  secular  interests,  they  are 
easily  lost,  when  they  see  the  wickedness 
of  the  enemy  to  swell  up  by  impunity  and 
success  to  a  greater  evil :  for  they  have  not 
learned  to  distinguish  a  great  growing  sin 
from  a  thriving  and  prosperous  fortune. 

Ulla  81  iuriB  tibi  pejerati 
Pcsna,  Barine,  nocuiaaet  anquam ; 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres,  vel  uno 
Tarpior  ungui ; 
Crederem  Hor. 

They  that  believe  and  choose  because  of 
idle  fears  and  unreasonable  fancies,  or  by 
mistaking  the  accounts  of  a  man  for  the 
measures  of  God,  or  dare  not  commit  treason 
for  fear  of  being  blasted;  may  come  to  be 
ten)pted  when  they  see  a  sinner  thrive,  and 
are  scandalized  all  the  way  if  they  die  before 
him ;  or  they  may  come  to  receive  some  ac- 
cidental hardnesses ;  and  every  thing  in  the 
world  may  spoil  such  persons,  and  blast 
their  resolutions.  Take  in  all  the  aids  you 
can,  and,  if  the  fancy  of  the  standers-by,  or 
the  hearing  of  a  cock  crow,  can  add  any 
collateral  aids  to  thy  weakness,  refuse  it  not : 
but  let  thy  state  of  sufierings  begin  with 
choice,  and  be  confirmed  with  knowledge, 
and  rely  upon  love,  and  the  aids  of  God, 
and  the  expectations  of  heaven,  and  the  pre- 
sent sense  of  duty;  and  then  the  action  will 
be  as  glorious  in  the  event,  as  it  is  prudent 
in  the  enterprise,  and  religious  in  the  prose- 
cution. 

6.  Lasdy,  when  Grod  hath  brought  thee 
into  Christ's  school,  and  entered  thee  into  a 
state  of  sufferings,  remember  the  advantages 
of  that  state :  consider,  how  unsavoury  the 
things  of  the  world  appear  to  thee,  w.\en 
thou  art  under  the  arrest  of  death ;  remem- 
ber, with  what  comforts  the  Spirit  of  God 
assists  thy  spirit :  set  down  in  thy  heart  all 
those  intercourses,  which  happen  between 
God  and  thy  own  soul,  the  sweetnesses  of 
teligion,  the  vanity  of  sin's  appearances,  thy 
rlj-entertsioed  resolutions,  thy  longingM 


after  heaven,  and  all  the  things  of  God. 
And  if  God  finishes  thy  persecutions  with 
death,  proceed  in  them  :  if  he  restores  thee 
to  the  light  of  the  world,  and  a  temporal  re- 
freshment, change  but  the  scene  of  sufferings 
in  an  active  life,  and  converse  with  God 
upon  the  same  principles,  on  which,  in  thy 
state  of  sufferings,  thou  didst  build  all  the 
parts  of  duty.  If  God  restores  thee  to  thy 
estate,  be  not  less  in  love  with  heaven,  nor 
more  in  love  with  the  world ;  let  thy  spirit 
be  now  as  humble  as  before  it  was  broken  : 
and,  to  whatsoever  degree  of  sobriety  or  aus- 
terity thy  suffering  condition  did  enforce 
thee,  if  it  may  be  turned  into  virtue,  when 
God  restores  thee,  (because  then  it  was  ne> 
cessary  thou  shouldst  entertain  it  by  an  after- 
choice,)  do  it  now  also  by  a  pre-election ; 
that  thou  mayest  say  with  David,  "It  is 
good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  for 
thereby  I  have  learned  thy  commandments." 
And  Paphnutius  did  not  do  his  soul  more 
advantage,  when  he  lost  his  right  eye,  and 
suffered  his  left  knee  to  be  cut  off  for  Chris- 
tianity and  the  cause  of  God,  than  that,  in 
the  days  of  Constantine  and  the  church's 
peace,  he  lived  not  in  the  toleration,  but  in 
the  active  piety  of  a  martyr's  condition ;  not 
now  a  confessor  of  the  faith  only,  but  of  the 
charity  of  a  ChrisliiAn.  We  may  every. one 
live  to  have  need  of  these  rules ;  and  I  do 
not  at  all  think  it  safe  to  pray  against  it,  but 
to  be  armed  for  it :  and  to  whatsoever  degree 
of  sufferings  God  shall  call  us,  we  see  what 
advantages  God  intends  for  us,  and  what 
advantages  we  ourselves  may  make  of  it.  I 
now  proceed  to  make  use  of  all  the  former 
discourse,  by  removing  it  a  little  farther  even 
into  its  utmost  spiritual  sense:  which  the 
apostle  does  in  the  last  words  of  the  text ; 
"  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  wicked  and  the  sinner  appear?" 

These  words  are  taken  out  of  the  Pro- 
verbs,* according  to  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  safe." 
Where  the  word  fioUi  implies  that  he  is 
safe ;  but  by  "  intermedial  difficulties :"  and 
at^itai,  he  is  safe  in  the  midst  of  his  perse- 
cutions; they  may  disturb  his  rest,  and  dis- 
compose his  fancy,  but  they  are  like  the 
fiery  chariot  to  Elias ;  he  is  encircled  with 
fire,  and  rare  circumstances  and  strange 
usages,  but  is  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  robe 
of  flames.  And  so  was  Noah  ^afe  when 
the  flood  came ;  and  was  the  great  type  and 
instance  too  of  the  verification  of  this  pro- 
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position  ;  he  was  6  ilxaiot  and  dueoto^vvi^ 
xripv^,  he  was  put  into  a  strange  condition, 
perpetually  wandering,  shut  up  in  a  prison 
of  wood,  living  upon  faith,  having  never  had 
the  experience  of  being  safe  in  floods.  And 
so  have  I  often  seen  young  and  unskilful 
persons  sitting  in  a  little  boat,  when  every 
little  wave  sporting  about  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  every  motion  and  dancing  of  the 
barge,  seemed  a  danger,  and  made  them 
cling  fast  upon  their  fellows ;  and  yet  all  the 
while  they  were  as  safe  as  if  they  sat  under  a 
tree,  while  a  gentle  wind  shook  the  leaves  into 
a  refreshment  and  a  cooling  shade :  and  the 
unskilful,  inexperienced  Christian  shrieks 
out,  whenever  his  vessel  shakes,  thinking  it 
always  a  danger,  that  the  watery  pavement 
is  Dot  stable  and  resident,  like  a  rock ;  and 
yet  all  his  danger  is  in  himself,  none  at  all 
from  without :  for  he  is  indeed  moving  upon 
the  waters,  but  fastened  to  a  rock;  faith  is 
his  foundation,  and  hope  is  his  anchor,  and 
death  is  his  harbour,  and  Christ  is  his  pilot, 
and  heaven  is  his  country ;  and  all  the  evils 
of  poverty  or  affronts,  of  tribunals  and  evil 
judges,  of  fears  and  sadder  apprehensions, 
are  but  like  the  loud  wind  blowing  from  the 
right  point,  they  make  a  noise,  and  drive 
faster  to  the  harbour ;  and  if  we  do  not  leave 
the  ship,  and  leap  into  the  sea ;  quit  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  and  run  to  the  securities 
of  the  world ;  cut  our  cables,  and  dissolve 
our  hopes ;  grow  impatient,  and  hug  a  wave, 
and  die  in  its  embraces ;  we  are  as  safe  at 
sea,  safer  in  the  storm  which  God  sends  us, 
than  in  a  calm  when  we  are  befriended  with 
the  world. 

2.  But  fioxii  may  also  signify  "  raro ;" 
'•If  the  righteous  is  seldom  safe:"  which 
implies  that  sometimes  he  is,  even  in  a  tem- 
poral sense.  God  sometimes  sends  halcyon 
days  to  his  church,  and  when  he  promised 
"kings  and  queens  to  be  their  nurses,"  he 
intended  it  for  a  blessing ;  and  yet  this  bless- 
ing does  oftentimes  so  ill  succeed,  that  it  is 
the  greater  blessing  of  the  two,  not  to  give 
us  that  blessing  too  freely.  But  fxou^,  this 
is  **  scarcely^^  done ;  and  yet  sometimes  it  is, 
and  God  sometimes  refreshes  languishing 
piety  with  such  arguments  as  comply  with 
our  infirmities :  and  though  it  be  a  shame  to 
us  to  need  such  allectives  and  infant-gauds, 
such  which  the  heathen  world  and  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Israelites  did  need;  God, 
who  pities  us,  and  will  be  wanting  in  nothing 
io  us,  as  he  corroborates  our  willing  spirits 


afflicted  soul  with  beams  of  light,  and  ante 
pasts  and  earnests  of  glory,  but  is  kind  alsc 
to  our  man  of  flesh  and  weakness ;  and  to  thii 
purpose  he  sends  thunderbolts  from  heaven 
upon  evil  men,  dividing  their  tongues,  in- 
fatuating their  counsels,  cursing  their  pos- 
terity, and  ruining  their  families. 

aMMtt  6'  €uht 
*'H  tuof  yt  (StfatQv  rvpiv  drtuiXcercy,  ^  oyi  tuxoi, 

HeSIOD.  Efyy. 

"  Sometimes  God  destroys  their  armies, 
or  their  strongholds,  sometimes  breaks  their 
ships.*'  But  this  happens  either  for  the 
weakness  of  some  of  his  servants,  and  their 
too  great  aptness  to  be  oflfended  at  a  pros- 
perous iniquity,  or  when  he  will  not  sufler 
the  evil  to  grow  too  great,  or  for  some  end 
of  his  providence ;  and  yet,  if  this  should  be 
very  often,  or  last  long,  €rod  knows  the  dan- 
ger, and  we  should  feel  the  inconvenience. 
Of  all  the  types  of  Christ,  only  Joshua  and 
Solomon  were  noted  to  be  generally  prosper- 
ous :  and  yet  the  fortune  of  the  first  was  to 
be  in  perpetual  war  and  danger;  but  the 
other  was  as  himself  could  wish  it,  rich, 
and  peaceful,  and  powerful,  and  healthful, 
and  learned,  and  beloved,  and  strong,  and 
amorous,  and  voluptuous,  and  so  he  fell; 
and  though  his  fall  was,  yet  his  recovery 
was  not,  upon  record. 

And  yet  the  worst  of  evils  that  happen  to 
the  godly,  is  better,  temporally  better,  than 
the  greatest  external  fehcity  of  the  wicked : 
that  in  all  senses  the  question  may  be  con- 
siderable and  argumentative,  "  If  the  right- 
eous scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  un- 
godly appear?"  If  it  be  hard  with  good 
men,  with  the  evil  it  shall  be  far  worse.  But 
see  the  difference.  The  godly  man  b  timor- 
ous, and  yet  safe ;  tossed  by  the  seas,  and 
yet  safe  at  anchor ;  impaired  by  evil  acci- 
dents, and  righted  by  divine  comforts;  made 
sad  with  a  black  cloud,  and  refreshed  with 
a  more  gentle  influence ;  abused  by  the 
world,  and  yet  an  heir  of  heaven ;  hated  by 
men,  and  beloved  by  God ;  loses  one  house, 
and  gets  a  hundred  ;  he  quits  a  convenient 
lodging-room,  and  purchases  a  glorious 
country :  is.  4»^rsnkaa  by  his  friends,  but 
never  by  a  good  conscience ;  he  fares  hardly 
and  sleeps  sweetly;  he  flies  from  his  ene- 
mies, but  hath  no  distracting  fears;  he  is 
full  of  thought,  but  of  no  amazement ;  it  is 
his  business  to  be  troubled,  and  his  portion 


to  be  comforted ;  he  hath   nothing  to  afflict 
fvitb  proper  eotertainments,  so  also  Vie  8up-\Vvvm,  WvvVve  loss  of  that  which  might  be  his 
"Xfrts  oar  weak  ^esh,  and  not  only  cheers  aii\dwig^t,\>M\.  «»si  ii«s«  \sfc  \!^  %;;^*  wl  i» 
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Ihe  recompense  of  this  he  hath  God  for  his 
Father,  Christ  for.  his  Captain,  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  his  supporter;  so  that  he  shall 
have  all  the  good  which  God  can  give  him, 
and  of  all  that  good  he  hath  the  holy  Trinity 
for  an  earnest  and  a  gage  for  his  main- 
tenance at  the  present,  and  his  portion  to  all 
eternity.  But,  though  Paul  and  Silas  sang 
psalms  in  prison,  and  under  the  hangman's 
whips,  and  in  an  earthquake ;  yet  neither 
the  jailer  nor  the  persecuting  magistrates 
could  do  so.  For  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  is  like  a  winter's  sun,  or  the  joy  of 
a  condemned  drunkard  :  it  is  a  forgetfuness 
of  his  present  danger  and  his  future  sorrows, 
nothing  hut  imaginary  arts  of  inadvertency ; 
be  sits  in  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  judges 
others,  and  is  condemned  himself;  he  is 
bonoured  by  the  passers-by,  and  is  thought 
bappy,  but  he  sighs  deeply ;  ''  he  heapeth 
up  riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather 
them  :"  he  commands  an  army,  and  is  him- 
lelf  a  slave  to  his  passions ;  he  sleeps  be- 
cause he  needs  it,  and  starts  from  his  uneasy 
pillows  which  his  thoughtful  head  hath  dis- 
composed ;  when  he  is  waking,  he  dreams 
of  greatness;  when  he  sleeps,  he  dreams  of 
spectres  and  illusions :  he  spoils  a  poor  man 
Df  his  lamb,  and  himself  of  his  innocence 
lod  peace :  and  in  every  unjust  purchase, 
bimself  is  the  greatest  loser. 

Kflu  tt  afuxftbv  iWf  to  t  itaxvwsiv  ^'xoy  i^op. 

Hesiod.  Epy. 

For,  just  upon  his  oppression  or  injustice, 
3e  is  turned  a  devil,  and  God's  enemy,  a 
RTolf  to  his  brother,  a  greedy  admirer  of  the 
Nuts  of  fishes,  and  the  bread  of  dogs ;  he 
s  unsafe  by  reason  of  his  sin  :  for  he  hath 
igainst  him  the  displeasure  of  God,  the  jus- 
ice  of  the  laws,  the  shame  of  the  sin,  the 
avenge  of  the  injured  person  ;  and  God  and 
nen,  the  laws  of  nations  and  private  socie- 
ies,  stand  upon  their  defence  against  this 
nan :  he  is  unsafe  in  his  rest,  amazed  in  his 
(anger,  troubled  in  his  labours,  weary  in 
lis  change,  esteemed  a  base  man,  disgraced 
lud  scorned,  feared  and  hated,  flattered  and 
lerided,  watched  and  suspected,  and,  it  may 
le,  dies  in ,  the  middle  of  his  purchase,  and 
it  the  end  is  a  fool,  and  leaves  a  curse  to 
lis  posterity. 

TViv  ^  <r'  iftrnffofififj  ytviri  futoHK^  XtXurCtat. 

HcsiOD,  Epy. 

*Be  leaves  a  generation  of  blacker  children 
him  ;*'  so  the  poet  describes  the  curs- 
of  their  posterity :  and  their  memory 


sits  down  to  eternal  ages  in  dishonour.  And 
by  this  time  let  them  cast  up  their  accounts, 
and  see  if,  of  all  their  violent  purchases,  they 
carry  any  thing  with  them  to  the  grave  but 
sin,  and  a  guilty  conscience,  and  a  polluted 
soul;  the  anger  of  God,  and  the  shame  of 
men.  And  what  help  shall  all  those  per- 
sons give  to  thee  in  thy  flames,  who  divided 
and  scattered  that  estate,  for  which  thou 
diedst  for  ever  ? 

Audire  est  operae  pretium,  procedere  recte 
Qui  moBchis  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 
Dtque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 
Atque  baec  rara  cadat  dura  inter  sspe  pericla. 

HoR. 
And  let  but  a  sober  answerer  tell  me,  if  any 
thing  in  the  world  be  more  distant  either 
from  goodness  or  happiness,  than  to  scatter 
the  plague  of  an  accursed  soul  upon  our 
dearest  children  ;  to  make  a  universal  curse; 
to  be  the  fountain  of  mischief;  to  be  such  a 
person  whom  our  children  and  nephews 
shall  hate,  and  despise,  and  curse,  when 
they  groan  under  the  burden  of  that  plague, 
which  their  fathers'  sins  brought  upon  the 
family.  If  there  were  no  other  account  to 
be  given,  it  were  highly  enough  to  verify 
the  intent  of  my  text ;  "If  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,"  or  escape  God's  angry 
stroke,  the  wicked  must  needs  be  infinitely 
more  miserable. 

Nvv  d'  iyut  fti^r'  avfb^  iv  aa/^^7toi(n  ^xautf 
Virpf,  ftrfl^  ifwi  vloijirtH  xaxbv  ovfyaBixaiov 
"E/ifWMu— —  Hes.  Epy. 

"  Neither  I  nor  my  son"  (said  the  oldest  of 
the  Greek  poets)  "  would  be  virtuous,  if  to 
be  a  just  person  were  all  one  as  to  be  miser- 
able." No,  not  only  in  the  end  of  afiairs, 
and  at  sunset,  but  all  the  day  long,  the  god- 
ly man  is  happy,  and  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  are  very  miserable. 

PelUtur  a  populo  victua  Cato  ;  tristior  ille  est 
Qui  vicit,  faciesque  pudet  rapuisse  Catoni : 
Namque  hoc  dedecua  est  populi,  morumque  niina. 
Non  homo  pulsus  erat ;  aca  in  uno  victa  potestas 
Romanumque  decus— — 

And  there  needs  no  other  argument  to  be 
added  but  this  one  great  testimony;  that 
though  the  godly  areafllicted  and  persecuted, 
yet  even  they  are  blessed,  and  the  perse- 
cutors are  the  most  unsafe.  They  are  essen- 
tially  happy  whom  aflliction  cannot  make 
miserable,  but  turns  unto  their  advantages  * 

(Quia  curam  negat  ease  te  Deorum, 
Propter  quern  fuit  innocena  ruinat)    Mart. 

And  that  is  the  state  of  the  godly.    And  they 
are  most  intolerably  accursed,  who  have  no 
portions  in  the  blessings  of  eteruvt^ ,  ^.tA  ^^v 
cannot  have  comCotl  m  \\i%.i^x^«iiX^N«Ooas«^ 
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of  their  sin,  to  whom  even  their  sunshine 
brings  a  drought,  and  their  fairest  is  their 
foulest  weather :  and  that  is  the  portion  of 
the  sinner  and  the  ungodly.  The  godly  are 
not  made  unhappy  by  their  sorrows;  and 
the  wicked  are  such,  whom  prosperity  itself 
cannot  make  fortunate. 

3.  And  yet  af\er  all  this,  it  is  but  fioJUf 
OM^efot,  not  /ioJUi  acjOriattaA,  he  "  eset^es  but 
hardly^*  here :  it  will  be  well  enough  with 
him  hereafter.  Isaac  digged  three  wells. 
The  first  was  called  "  Contention  ;"  for  he 
(irank  the  waters  of  strife,  and  digged  the 
well  with  his  sword.  The  second  well  was 
not  altogether  so  hard  a  purchase,  he  got  it 
with  some  trouble ;  but  that  being  over,  he 
had  some  room,  and  his  fortune  swelled, 
and  he  called  his  well  "  Enlargement."  But 
his  third  he  called  ''Abundance ;"  and  then 
he  dipped  his  foot  in  oil,  and  drank  freely 
as  out  of  a  river.  Every  good  man  first 
'*  sows  in  tears ;  he  first  drinks  of  the  bottle 
of  his  own  tears,  sorrow  and  trouble,  labour 
and  disquiet,  strivings  and  temptations :  but 
if  they  pass  through  a  torrent,  and  virtue 
becomes  easy  and  habitual,  they  find  their 
hearts  enlarged  and  made  sprightly  by  the 
visitations  of  God,  and  refreshment  of  his 
Spirit;  and  then  their  hearts  are  enlarged, 
they  know  how  to  gather  the  down  and 
softnesses  from  the  sharpest  thistles. 

T^(  6^  dfntfji  (dpiufa  e^cot  ^po^poi^ev  t^xov 

fioxpo^  ^€  xai  op^;  olftJOi  irc  cwf  jjv, 

Keu  tfnjxvi  to  it^atw* 

At  first  we  cannot  serve  God  but  by  pas- 
sions and  doing  violence  to  all  pur  wilder 
inclinations,  and  suffering  the  violence  of 
tyrants  and  unjust  persons. 


■iTt^v  h  ci;  dxpov  ixTpj., 


Vr[ihiri  h  r^fCfita  fti%(t,  ;taX{9t}J  7t&^>  iotm. 

Hes.  Epy. 

The  second  days  of  virtue  are  pleasant  and 
easy  in  the  midst  of  all  the  appendant  la- 
bours. But  when  the  Christian's  last  pit  is 
^^SS^^f  when  he  is  descended  to  his  grave, 
and  hath  finished  his  state  of  sorrows  and 
suffering ;  then  God  opens  the  river  of  abun- 
dance, the  rivers  of  life  and  never-ceasing 
felicities.  And  this  is  that  which  God  pro- 
mised to  his  people :  "  I  hid  my  face  from 
thee  for  a  moment,  but  with  everlasting 
kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith 
the  Lord  thy  Redeemer."*  So  much  as  mo- 
ments are  exceeded  by  eternity,  and  the 
sighing  of  a  man  by  the  joys  of  an  angel, 
and  a  salutary  frown  by  the  light  of  God's 
■      '■  '       ■       — ■ — 

*  108.  Uv.  8. 


countenance,  a  few  groans  by  the  infinite 
and  eternal  hallelujahs ;  so  mucn  are  the  sor- 
rows of  the  godly  to  be  undervalued  ia 
respect  of  what  is  deposited  for  them  in  the 
treasures  of  eternity.     Their  sorrows  can 
die,  but  so  cannot  their  joys.    And  if  the 
blessed  martyrs  and  confessors  were  asked 
concerning  their  past  sufierings  and  their 
present  rest,  and  the  joys  of  their  certain  ex- 
pectation, you  should  hear  them  glory  in 
nothing  but  in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  *'  ia 
the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus."    Every  chain 
is  a  ray  of  light,  and  every  prison  is  a  palace, 
and  every  loss  is  the  purchase  of  a  kingdonb 
and  every  affront  in  the  cause  of  God  is  an 
eternal  honour,  and  every  day  of  sorrow  is 
a  thousand  years  of  comfort,  multiplied  with 
a  never-ceasing  numeration;  days  without 
night,  joys  without  sorrow,  sanctity  without 
sin,  charity  without  stain,  possession  with- 
out fear,  society  without  envying,  comma- 
nication  of  joys  without  lessening:  and  they 
shall  dwell  in  a  blessed  country,  where  an 
enemy  never  entered,  and  from  whence  t 
friend  never  went  away.    Well  might  Davkl 
say,  "  Funes  ceciderunt  mihi  in  pneclaris,'' 
"  The  cords"  of  my  tent,  my  ropes,  and  the 
sorrow  of  my  pilgrimage,  "  fell  to  me  m  a 
good  ground,  and  I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 
— And  when  persecution  hews  a  man  down 
from  a  high  fortune  to  an  even  one,  or 
from  thence  to  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  from 
thence  to  the  grave ;  a  good  man  is  but  pre- 
paring for  a  crown,  and  the  tyrant  does 
but  first  knock  off*  the  fetters  of  the  soul,  the 
manacles  of  passion   and  desire,   sensual 
loves  and  lower  appetites :  and  if  God  suf- 
fers  hira  to   finish  the  persecution,  then 
he  can  but  dismantle  the  soul's  prison,  and 
let  the  soul  forth  to  fly  to  the  mountains  of 
rest :  and  all  the  intermedial  evils  are  bat 
like  the  Persian  punishments;  the  execution- 
er tore  ofi"  their  hairs,  and  rent  their  silken 
mantles,  and  discomposed  their  curious  dress- 
ings, and  lightly  touched  their  skin ;  yet  the 
offender  cried  out  with  most  bitter  exclama- 
tions, while  his  fault  was  expiated  with  a 
ceremony  and  without  blood.    So  does  God 
to  his  servants,  he  rends  their  upper  ga^ 
ments,  and  strips  them  of  their  unnecessary 
wealth,  and  ties  them  to  physic  and  salutary 
discipline ;  and  they  cry  out  under  usages, 
which  have  nothing  but  the  outward  sense 
and  opinion  of  evil,  not  the  real  substance^ 
But  if  we  would  take  the  measures  of  images, 
we  must  not  take  the  height  of  the  base,  bat 
the  proportion  of  the  members ;  nor  yet 
measure  the  estates  of  men  by  th«r  big-k)olh 
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\  supporter,  or  ihe  circumstance  of  an  ex- 
m  advantage,  but  by  its  proper  commen- 
ition  in  itself,  as  it  stands  in  its  order  to 
rnity  :  and  then  the  godly  man  that  suf- 
I  sorrow  and  persecution,  ought  to  be  re- 
^  by  us,  but  needs  not  be  pitied  in  the 
Q  of  affairs.    But  since  the  two  estates  of 

world  are  measured  by  time  and  by 
mity,  and  divided  by  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
man  shall  have  his  portion  of  joys  in 
li  durations ;  and  the  state  of  those  men 
Dsupportably  miserable,  who  are  fatted 
slaughter,  and  are  crowned  like  beasts 
sacrifice ;  who  are  feared  and  fear,  who 
not  enjoy  their  purchases  but  by  com- 
nications  with  others,  and  themselves 
e  the  least  share,  but  themselves  are 
le  in  the  misery  and  the  saddest  dangers, 
they  possess  the  whole  portion  of  sor- 
rs;  to  whom  their  prosperity  gives  but 
tsions  to  evil  counsels,  and  strength  to  Ao 
chief,  or  to  nourish  a  serpent,  or  oppress 
(ighbour,  or  to  nurse  a  lust,  to  increase 
f,  and  treasure  up  calamity.  Afid  did 
r  any  man  see,  or  story  tell,  that  any 
lat-prince  kissed  his  rods  and  axes,  his 
vd  of  justice,  and  his  imperial  ensigns 
power?  they  shine  like  a  taper,  to  all 
igs  but  itself.  But  we  read  of  many  mar- 
I  who  kissed  their  chains,  and  hugged 
r  stakes,  and  saluted  their  hangman  wich 
It  endearments ;  and  yet,  abating  the  in- 
doDs  of  their  seldom  sins,  these  are  their 
itest  evils ;  and  such  they  are,  with  which 
ise  and  a  good  man  may  be  in  love. 
I  tiU  the  sinners  and  ungodly  men  can 
BO  with  their  deep  groans  and  broken 
ps,  with  the  wrath  of  God  and  their  por- 
s  of  eternity;  till  they  can  rejoice  in 
ii  and  long  for  a  resurrection,  and  with 
^t  and  a  greedy  hope  can  think  of  the 

of  judgment;  we  must  conclude  that 
r  glass  gems  and  finest  pageantry,  their 
iidid  outsides  and  great  powers  of  evil, 
aot  make  amends  for  that  estate  of  mise- 
irhich  is  their  portion  with  a  certainty  as 
t  «9  is  the  truth  of  God,  and  all  the  ar- 
■  of  the  Christian  creed.  Miserable  men 
they,  who  cannot  be  blessed  unless  there 
oday  of  judgment;  who  must  perish,  un- 
die  word  of  God  should  fail.  If  that  be 
leir  hopes,  then  we  may  with  a  sad  spirit 
a  soul  of  pity  inquire  into  the  question 
lie  text,  ''Where  shall  the  ungodly  and 
sinner  appear?"  Even  there  where 
t^  face  shall  never  shine,  where  there 
I  be  fire  and  no  h'ght,  where  there  shall 
10  angels^  but  what  are  many  thousand 
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years  turned  into  devils,  where  no  good  man 
shall  ever  dwell,  and  from  whence  the  evil 
and  the  accursed  shall  never  be  dismissed. 
''  O  my  God,  let  my  soul  never  come  into  their 
counseb,  nor  lie  down  in  their  sorrows." 


SERMON   XXXVII. 

THE  MERCT  OF  THE  DIVINE  JUDGMENTS  t 
OR,  GOD*S  METHOD  IN  CURING  SINNERS. 

PART  I. 

Despisat  thou  the  riches  of  hu  gooinettt  and  for' 
hearance  and  long-guff ennft{  not  knovoing  that 
the  goodnete  of  God  leaded  tJiee  to  repentance  t 
— Rom.  ii.  4. 

F&oji  the  beginning  of  time  till  now,  all 
effluxes  which  have  come  from  God  have 
been  nothing  but  emanations  of  his  good- 
ness, clothed  in  variety  of  circumstances. 
He  made  man  with  no  other  design  than 
that  man  should  be  happy,  and  by  receiv- 
ing derivations  from  his  fountain  of  mercy, 
might  reflect  glory  to  him.  And  therefore, 
Qod  making  man  for  his  6wn  glory,  made 
also  a  paradise  for  man's  use ;  and  did  him 
good,  to  invite  him  to  do  himself  a  greater ; 
for  God  gave  forth  demonstrations  of  his 
power  by  instances  of  mercy,  and  he  who 
mi^ht  have  made  ten  thousand  worlds  of 
wonder  and  prodigy,  and  created  man  with 
faculties  able  only  to  stare  upon,  and  ad- 
mire, those  miracles  of  mightiness,  did 
choose  to  instance  his  power  in  the  effusions 
of  mercy,  that,  at  the  same  instant,  he  might 
represent  himself  desirable  and  adorable  in 
all  the  capacities  of  amiability :  viz.  as  ex- 
cellent in  himself,  and  profitable  to  us.  For 
as  the  sun  sends  forth  a  benign  and  gentle 
influence  on  the  seed  of  plants,  that  it  may 
invite  forth  the  active  and  plastic  power 
from  its  recess  and  secrecy,  that  by  rising 
into  the  tallness  and  dimensions  of  a  tree,  it 
may  still  receive  a  greater  and  more  refresh- 
ing influence  from  its  foster-father,  the 
prince  of  all  the  bodies  of  light ;  and  in  all 
these  emanations,  the  sun  itself  receives  no 
advantage,  but  the  honour  of  doing  benefits  ; 
so  doth  the  Almighty  Father  of  all  the  crea- 
tures; he  at  first  sends  forth  his  blessings 
upon  us,  that  we,  by  using  them  aright, 
should  make  ourselves  capable  of  greater 
while  giving  glory  to  God,  and  doing  ho- 
mage to  him, are  nothing  for  his  advantage, 
but  only  for  ours ;  our  duties  towards  him 
being  I^  vapours  ascending  from  the  earth. 
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Dot  at  all  to  refresh  the  region  of  the  clouds^ 
but  to  return  back  in  a  fruitful  and  refreshing 
shower;  and  God  created  us,  not  that  we 
can  increase  his  felicity,  but  that  he  might 
have  a  subject  receptive  of  felicity  from  him. 
Thus  he  causes  us  to  be  bom,  that  we  may 
be  capable  of  his  blessings ;  he  causes  us  to 
be  baptized,  that  we  may  have  a  title  to  the 
glorious  promises  evangelical ;  he  gives  us 
his  Son,  that  we  may  be  rescued  from  hell. 
And  when  we  constrain  him  to  use  harsh 
courses  towards  us,  it  is  also  in  mercy ; 
he  smites  to  cure  a  disease ;  he  sends  us 
sickness,  to  procure  our  heahh.  And  as 
if  God  were  all  mercy,  he  is  merciful  in 
his  first  design,  in  all  his  instruments,  in 
the  way,  and  in  the  end  of  the  journey ; 
and  does  not  only  show  the  riches  of  his  good- 
ness to  them  that  do  well,  but  to  all  men 
that  they  may  do  well ;  he  is  good,  to  make 
us  good;  he  does  us  benefits,  to  make  us 
happy.  And  if  we,  by  despising  such 
gracious  rays  of  light  and  heat,  stop  their 
progress,  and  interrupt  their  design,  the  loss 
is  not  God's,  but  ours;  we  shall  be  the 
miserable  and  accursed  people.  This  is  the 
•eiise  and  paraphrase  of  my  text:  ''De- 
spisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,^ 
&c.?  *'  Thou  dost  not  know,"  that  is,  thou 
considerest  not,  that  it  is  for  further  benefit 
that  God  does  thee  this  :  the  *' goodness  of 
God"  is  not  a  design  to  serve  his  own  ends 
upon  thee,  but  thine  upon  him  :  **  the  good- 
ness of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance." 

Here  then  is  God's  method  of  curing 
mankind,  xprjatotrji  avox^^,  fMxftoOviua,  First, 
"  goodness,""  or  inviting  us  to  him  by  su- 
gared words,  by  the  placid  arguments  of 
temporal  favour,  and  the  propositions  of 
excellent  promises.  Secondly,  itntxrf,  at 
the  same  lime.  Although  God  is  pro- 
voked every  day,  yet  he  does  afiz^^j  he 
"tolerates"  our  stubbornness,  he  forbears 
to  punish;  and  when  he  does  begin  to 
strike,  takes  his  hand  ofl*,  and  gives  us  truce 
and  respite.  For  so  avoz^  signifies  "laxa- 
mentum,"  and  "  inducias"  too.  Thirdly, 
fULxpo9vfiia,  still  ''  a  long  putting  oft  "  and 
deferring  his  final  destroying  anger,  by  using 
all  means  to  force  us  to  repentance;  and 
this  especially  by  the  way  of  judgments; 
these  being  the  last  reserves  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  however  we  esteem  it,  is  the 
greatest  instance  of  the  Divine  long-suffer- 
ing that  is  in  the  world.  Ad/ex  these  instru- 
ments, we  may  consider  the  end,  the  strand 
apoa  which  these  land  us,  the  purpose  of 
UuB  variety,  of  these  labours  and  admiral 


arts,  with  which  God  so  studies  and  contrives 
the  happiness  and  salvation  of  man :  it  is 
I  only  that  man  may  be  brought  by  these  means 
unto  repentance,  and  by  repentance  miy  be 
;  brought  to  eternal  life.    This  is  '^  the  tret- 
sure  of  the  Divine  go;:  Hess,"  ibe  gnti  and 
admirable  efflux  of  the  eternal  benefices flt, 
the  ftkovfof  zp^ototfjtoi,  "  the  riches  of  hii 
goodness,"  which  whosoever  despises,  de> 
'  spises  himself  and  the  great  interest  of  his 
!  own  felicity  ;  he  shall  die  in  his  impenitenee, 
I  and  perish  in  his  folly. 
I     1.  The  first  great  instrument  that  God 
chooses  to  bring  us  to  him,  is  xptjiitotoi,  ''pro- 
fit," or  benefit ;  and  this  must  needs  be  iisl, 
for  those  instruments  whereby  we  hsfet 
being,  are  so  great  mercies^  that  besides  tbat 
they  are  such  which  give  12s  the  capacities 
of  all  other  mercies,  they  are  the  advances 
of  us  in  the  greatest  instances  of  promotioo 
in  the^TDrld.^.cFor  from  nothing  to  some- 
thing is.  ai^  iafidite  space;  and  a  man  must 
havtf^Wes^ure  of  infinite  passed  upon  him, 
befon^  )^e  can  perceive  himself  to  be  either 
happv  pr,  miserable  :  he  is  not  aUe  to  girs 
God  tjjIiBnk^  (or  one  blessing,  until  he  hath 
receivj^  maiiy.\  But  then  God  intends  we 
should  .|^i|tert  upon  his  service  at  the  begia- 
iii"S  o(.9ur.dayis,  because  even  then  he  is 
beforehand  ^with  us,  and  hath  already  givea 
us  great  insjtances  of  his  goodness.     What 
a  prodigy  of  favpur  is  it  to  us,  that  he  hath 
passed  by  .so. may  forms  of  his  creatures, 
and  hath  not  set  us  down  in  the  rank  of  aoy 
of  them,  till  we-.come  to  be  *'  paulo  minores 
angelis,"  ".a  little  lower  than  the  angels!" 
[  and  yet  from  ihe  meanest  of  them  God  caff 
perfect  his  .own  praise.     The  deeps  and 
the  snows,  t^e  hail  and  the  rain,  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the   fishes  of  the  sea,  they 
can   and  do  glorify    God,  and   give  him 
praise  in  their. capacity ;  and  yet  he  gave 
them  no  reason,  no  immortal  spirit,  or  ca- 
pacity of  eternal  blessedness ;  but  he  hath 
distinguished  tUSi from  them  by  the  absolute 
issues  of  his  predestination,  and  hath  giren 
us  a  lasting  and.  eternal  spirit,  excellent  or- 
gans of  perceptijon,  and  wonderful  instra- 
ments  of  expre^ion,  that  we  may  join  in 
concert  with  th^;^ morning-star,  and  bear  a 
part  in  the  chorus  with  the  angels  of  light, 
to  sing  hallelujah  to  the  great  Father  of  men 
and  angels. 

But  was  it  not  a  huge  chain  of  mercies, 
that  we  were  not  strangled  in  the  regions  of 
our  own  natural  impurities,  but  were  sus- 
stained  by  the  breath  of  God  from  perishiog 
Sa  ^<&  "Ti^mV^,  ^here  God  formed  us  "  is 
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ipcreto  Xenw,^  told  our  bones^  and  kept  the 
Older  of  nature,  and  the  miracles  of  creation ; 
tod  we  tived  upon  that  which,  in  the  next 
miDute  after  we  were  born,  would  strangle 
us  if  it  were  not  removed  ?  but  then  God 
look  care  of  us,  and  his  hand  of  providence 
ebthed  us  and  fed  us.  But  why  do  I 
reckon  the  mercies  of  production,  which  in 
STery  minute  of  our  being  arc  alike  con- 
;inned,  and  are  miracles  in  all  senses,  but 
liat  they  are  common  and  usual?  I  only 
lesire  yon  to  remember,  that  God  made  all 
the  works  of  his  hands  to  serve  him.  And, 
indeed y  this  mercy  of  creating  us  such  as  we 
ire,  was  not  ''  to  lead  us  to  repentance,*' 
bat  was  a  design  of  innocence :  intended  we 
ihoukl  serve  him  as  the  sun  and  the  moon 
lo,  as  fire  and  water  do ;  never  to  prevari- 
cate the  laws  he  fixed  to  us,  that  we  might 
bare  needed  no  repentance.  But  since  we 
Jid  degenerate,  and  being  by  God  made 
better  and  more  noble  creatures  than  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the 
earth  besides, — ^we  made  ourselves  baser  and 
BBore  ignoble  than  any  :  for  no  dog,  croco- 
lile,  or  swine,  was  ever  God's  enemy,  as 
we  made  ourselves.  Yet  then  from  thence- 
lorward  God  began  his  work  of  "  leading 
as  to  repentance "  by  the  *'  riches  of  his 
{fXMlness."  He  caused  us, to  be  born  of 
[Christian  parents,  under  whom  we  were 
aught  the  mysteriousness  of  its  goodness 
iDd  designs  for  the  redemption  of  man ;  and 
ij  the  design  of  which  religion,  repentance 
iras  taught  to  mankind,  and  an  excellent 
aw  given  for  distinction  of  good  and  evil. 
Ind  this  is  a  blessing,  which  though  possibly 
ire  do  not  often  put  into  our  eucharisticai 
itaniea  to  give  God  thanks  for;  yet  if  we 
Adly  consider  what  had  become  of  us,  if  we 
ltd  been  born  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Turkish  lord,  or  in  America,  where  no 
i^ristians  do  inhabit,  where  they  worship 
he  deril,  where  witches  are  their  priests, 
Iieir  prophets,  their  physicians,  and  their 
mdles :  can  we  choose  but  apprehend  a  visi- 
le DOtoriouft  necessity  of  perishing  in  those 
IDS,  which  we  then  should  not  have  un- 
lerstood  by  the  glass  of  a  divine  law  to  have 
leclined,  nor  by  a  revelation  have  been 
■nght  to  repent  of?  But  since  the  best  of 
nen  does,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great  advan- 
ages  of  laws,  and  examples,  and  promises, 
bhI  threatenings,  do  many  things  he  ought 
0  be  Mhamed  of,  and  needs  to  repent  of; 
fe  cao  Doderstand  the  riches  of  the  Divine 
(Dodness  best,  by  considering,  that  the  very 
leaiga  of  oar  binfa  and  education  in  the 


Christian  religion  is,  that  we  may  recover 
of  and  cure  our  follies  by  the  antidote  of  re- 
pentance,  which  is  preached  to  us  as  a 
doctrine,  and  propounded  as  a  favour ;  which 
was  put  into  a  law,  and  purchased  for  us 
by  a  great  expense;  which  God  does  not 
more  command  to  us  as  a  duty,  than  he 
gives  us  as  a  blessing.  For  now  that  we 
shall  not  perish  for  our  first  follies,  but  be 
admitted  to  new  conditions,  to  be  repaid  by 
second  thoughts,  to  have  our  infirmities  ex- 
cused, and  our  sins  forgiven,  our  habits 
lessened,  and  our  malice  cured,  after  we 
were  wounded,  and  sick,  and  dead,  and 
buried,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  devil ; 
this  was  such  a  blessing,  so  great  riches  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  that  as  it  was  taught 
to  no  religion  but  the  Christian,  revealed  by 
no  lawgiver  but  Christ,  so  it  was  a  favour 
greater  than  ever  God  gave  to  the  angels 
and  devils :  for  although  Giod  was  rich  in 
the  effusion  of  his  goodness  towards  them, 
yet  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  condition 
of  second  thoughts ;  Christ  never  shed  one 
drop  of  blood  for  them,  '*  his  goodness  did 
not  lead  them  to  repentance :"  but  to  us  it 
was  that  he  made  this  largess  of  his  good- 
ness; to  us,  to  whom  he  made  himself  a 
brother,  and  sucked  the  paps  of  our  mother ; 
he  paid  the  scores  of  our  sin,  and  shame, 
and  death,  only  that  we  might  be  admitted 
to  repent,  and  that  this  repentance  might  be 
effectual  to  the  great  purposes  of  felicity  and 
salvation.  And  if  we  would  consider  this 
sadly,  it  might  make  us  better  to  understand 
our  madness  and  folly  in  refusing  to  repent; 
that  is,  to  be  sorrowful, — and  to  leave  all 
our  sins, — and  to  make  amends  by  a  holy 
life.  For  that  we  might  be  admitted  and 
suffered  to  do  so,  God  was  fain  to  pour  forth 
all  the  riches  of  his  goodness :  it  cost  our 
dearest  Lord  the  price  of  his  dearest  blood, 
many  a  thousand  groans,  millions  of  prayers 
and  sighs,  and  at  this  instant  he  is  praying 
for  our  repentance ;  nay,  he  hath  prayed 
for  our  repentance  these  sixteen  hundred 
years  incessantly,  night  and  day,  and  shall 
do  so  till  doomsday ;  '*  He  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  making  intercession  for  us." 
And  that  we  may  know  what  he  prays  for, 
he  hath  sent  us  embassadors  to  declare  the 
purpose  of  all  his  design  ;  for  St  Paul  saith, 
"  We  are  embassadors  for  Christ,  as  though 
he  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to 
The  purpose  of  our  embassy  and  mini 
is  a  prosecution  of  the  met^vea  o^  C>^ 
the  workof  redemption,  Wid^^*'"^'**' 
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and  mediation  of  Christ:  it  is  the  work  of 
atonement  and  reconciliation  that  God  de> 
signed,  and  Christ  died  for,  and  still  prays 
for,  and  we  preach  for,  and  you  all  must 
labour  for. 

And  therefore  here  consider,  if  it  be  not 
infinite  impiety  to  **  despise  the  riches  of 
such  a  goodness,"  which  at  so  great  a 
charge,  with  such  infinite  labour  and  deep 
mysterious  arts,  invites  us  to  repentance; 
that  is,  to  such  a  thing  as  could  not  be 
granted  to  us  unless  Christ  should  die  to 
purchase  it ;  such  a  glorious  favour,  that  is 
the  issue  of  Christ's  prayers  in  heaven,  and 
of  all  his  labours,  his  sorrows,  and  his  suf- 
ferings on  earth.  If  we  refuse  to  repent 
now,  we  do  not  so  much  refuse  to  do  our 
own  duty,  as  to  accept  of  a  reward.  It  is 
the  greatest  and  the  dearest  blessing  that 
ever  God  gave  to  men,  that  they  may  re- 
pent :  and  therefore,  to  deny  it  or  delay  it, 
is  to  refuse  health,  brought  us  by  the  skill 
and  indusuy  of  the  physician;  it  is  to  refuse 
liberty  indulged  to  us  by  our  gracious  Lord. 
And  certainly  we  had  reason  to  take  it  very 
ill,  if,  at  a  great  expense,  we  should  pur- 
chase a  pardon  for  a  servant,  and  he,  out  of 
a  peevish  pride  or  negligence,  shall  refuse 
it ;  the  scorn  pays  itself,  the  folly  is  its  own 
scourge,  and  sits  down  in  an  inglorious 
ruin. 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  glories, 
these  prodigies  of  mercies  and  loving- kind- 
nesses, of  Christ's  dying  for  us,  and  inter- 
ceding for  us,  and  merely  that  we  may  repent 
and  be  saved ;  I  shall  less  need  to  instance 
those  other  particularities  whereby  God  con- 
tinues, as  by  so  many  arguments  of  kind- 
ness, to  sweeten  our  natures,  and  make  them 
malleable  to  the  precepts  of  love  and  obedi- 
ence, the  twin -daughters  of  holy  repentance : 
but  the  poorest  person  amongst  us,  besides 
the  blessing  and  graces  already  reckoned, 
hath  enough  about  him,  and  the  accidents 
of  every  day,  to  shame  him  into  repentance. 
Does  not  God  send  his  ''  angels  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways?"  are  not  they  ministering 
spirits  sent  forth  to  wait  upon  thee  as  thy 
guard;  art  not  thou  kept  from  drowning, 
from  fracture  of  bones,  from  madness,  from 
deformities,  by  the  riches  of  the  Divme 
goodness  ?  Tell  the  joints  of  thy  body ;  dosl 
thou  want  a  finger?  and  if  thou  dost  not 
understand  how  great  a  blessing  that  is,  do 


we  all  enjoy,  deserve  a  thanksgiving  of  a 
whole  life.  If  God  should  send  a  cancel 
upon  thy  face,  or  a  wolf  into  thy  breast,  if 
he  should  spread  a  crust  of  leprosy  upon 
thy  skin,  what  wouldst  thou  give  to  be  bat 
as  now  thou  art?  Wouldst  not  thou  repent 
of  thy  sins  upon  that  condition  ?  Which  is 
the  greater  blessing,  to  be  kept  from  them, 
or  to  be  cured  uf  them?  And  why  there- 
fore shall  not  this  greater  blessing  lead  thee 
to  repentance?  Why  do  we,  not  so  aptly, 
promise  repentance  when  we  are  sick,  upon 
the  condition  to  be  made  well,  and  yet  per- 
petually forget  it  when  we  are  well  ?  As  if 
health  never  were  a  blessing,  but  when  we 
have  it  not.  Rather  I  fear  the  reason  ii, 
when  we  are  sick  we  promise  to  repent* 
because  then  we  cannot  sin  the  sins  of  our 
former  life ;  but  in  health  our  appetites  retan 
to  their  capacity,  and  in  all  the  way  **  we 
despise  the  riches  of  the  Divine  goodness," 
which  preserves  us  from  such  evils,  whick 
would  be  full  of  horror  and  amazement,  if 
they  should  happen  to  us. 

Hath  God  made  any  of  you  all  chapfallen? 
Are  you  afirighted  with  spectres  and  ilia* 
sions  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  ?  How  many 
earthquakes  have  you  been  in  ?  How  manj 
days  have  any  of  you  wanted  bread  ?  How 
many  nights  have  you  been  without  sleep? 
Are  any  of  you  distracted  of  your  senses? 
And  if  God  gives  you  meat  and  drink,  health 
and  sleep,  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  entire 
senses  and  a  useful  understanding ;  wlfat  a 
great  un worthiness  is  it  to  be  unthankful  to 
so  good  a  God,  so  benign  a  Father,  so  gra- 
cious a  Lord?  All  the  evils  and  baseness 
of  the  world  can  show  nothing  baser  and 
more  unworthy  than  ingratitude:  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  unreasonably  said  of  Aristo- 
tle, YArtvxio.  ^iXjoOtoi,  "  Prosperity  makes  a 
man  love  God,"  supposing  men  to  have  so 
much  humanity  left  in  them,  as  to  love  him 
from  whom  they  have  received  so  many 
favours.  And  Hippocrates  said,  that  al- 
though poor  men  use  to  murmur  against 
God,  yet  rich  men  will  be  offering  sacrifice 
to  their  Deity,  whose  beneficiaries  they  are. 
^w«  since  the  riches  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness are  so  poured  out  upon  the  meanest  of 
us  all,  if  we  shall  refuse  to  repent  (which  is 
a  condition  so  reasonable,  that  God  requiref 
it  only  for  our  sake,  and  that  it  may  end  in 
our  felicity)  we  do  ourselves  despite,  to  be 


but  remember,  how  ill  thou  canst  spare  the  unthankful  to  God ;   that  is,  we  become 

use  of  it  when  thou  hast  but  a  thorn  in  it  I  miserable  by  making  ourselves  basely  cri- 

The  very  privative  blessings,  the  blessii^^  minal.    And  if  any  man,  whom  God  hath 

of  immunity,  safeguard,  and  integrity  ^^wViicYiVuftedL  \n  tio  o**^«tTDA^^Vra\QCKia 
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and  the  effusion  of  mercies,  brin^  no  other 
fruits  but  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  return  of 
all  his  culture  and  labours,  God  will  cut  off 
that  unprofitable  branch,  that  with  Sodom 
it  may  suffer  the  flames  of  everlasting  bum- 
ing. 

Oiti  av  tcvf  ^cuorfof y  ui  Nixirpaff 

TUfvyivM  to  ^Ht».  Philemon. 

If  here  we  hare  good  things,  and  a  continual 

ahower  of  blessings  to  soAen   our  stony 

hearts,  and  we  shall  remain  obdurate  against 

those  sermons  of  mercy  which  God  makes 

as  erery  ^^J*  there  will  come  a  time  when 

diis  shall  be  upbraided  to  us,  that  we  had 

not  90U9  dlrrttivcor,  a  thankful  mind,  but  made 

God  to  sow  his  seed  upon  the  sand,  or  upon 

the  stones,  without  increase  or  restitution. 

It  was  a  sad  alarm  which  God  sent  to  David 

by  Nathan,  to  upbraid  his  ingratitude :  "  I 

anointed  thee  king  over  Israel,  I  delivered 

thee  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul,  I  gave  thee  thy 

master's  house  and  wives  into  thy  bosom, 

and  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  and  if 

ihb  had  been  too  little,  I  would  have  given 

thee  such  and  such  things ;  wherefore  hast 

thou  despised  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?"   But 

Aow  infinitely  more  can  God  say  to  all  of 

US  than  all  this  came  to ;  he  hath  anointed 

us  kings  and  priests  in  the  royal  priesthood 

of  Christianity ;  he  hath  given  us  his  Holy 

Spirit  to  be  our  guide,  his  angels  to  be  our 

protectors,  his  creatures  for  our  food  and 

raiment;    he  hath  delivered  us  from  the 

bands  of  Satan,  hath  conquered  death  for 

OS,  hath  taken  the  sting  out,  and  made  it 

harmless  and  medicinal,  and  proclaimed  us 

heirs  of  heaven,  coheirs  with  the  eternal  Je- 

ras;  and  if  after  all  this  we  despise  the 

commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  defer  and 

neglect  our  repentance,  what  shame  is  great 

enough,  what  miseries  are  sharp  enough, 

what  hell  painful  enough,  for  such  horrid 

ingratitude?    St.  Lewis  the  king  havings 

sent  Iyo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  on  an  embassy, 

the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave, 

tad,  fantastic,  and  melancholic,  with  fire  in 

one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other.   He  asked 

what  those  symbols  meant.    She  answered, 

My  purpose  is  with  fire  to  burn  paradise, 

and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames  of 

beU,  that  men  may  serve  God  without  the 

ineentiTes  of  hope  and  fear,  and  purely  for 

the  loYe  of  God.    But  this  woman  began  at 

the  wrong  end :  the  love  of  Grod  is  not  pro- 

daeed  in  us  ader  we  have  contracted  evil 

habits,  till  God,  with  "  his  fan  in  hts  hand. 


hath  thoroughly  purged  his  floor,'*  till  he 
hath  cast  out  all  the  devils,  and  swept  the 
house  with  the  instrument  of  hope  and  fear, 
and  with  the  achievements  and  efficacy  of 
mercies  and  judgments.  But  then,  since 
God  may  truly  say  to  us,  as  of  old  to  his 
rebellious  people,  '*  Am  I  a  dr>'  tree  to  the 
house  of  Israel  ?**  that  is,  Do  I  bring  them 
no  fruiti  Do  they  ''serve  me  for  nought?" 
and  he  expects  not  our  duty  till  first  we  feel 
his  goodness ;  we  are  now  infinitely  inex- 
cusable to  throw  away  so  great  riches,  to 
"  despise  such  a  goodness." 

However,  that  we  may  see  the  greatness 
of  this  treasure  of  goodness,  God  seldom 
leaves  us  thus :  for  he  sees,  (be  it  spoken  to 
the  shame  of  our  natures,  and  the  dishonour 
of  our  manners,)  he  sees  that  his  mercies 
do  not  allure  us,  do  not  make  us  thankful, 
but,  (as  the  Roman  said,)  "Felicitate  cor- 
rumpimur,"  '*  We  become  worse  for  God's 
mercy,"  and  think  it  will  be  always  holiday ; 
and  are  like  the  crystal  of  Arabia,  hardened 
not  by  cold,  but  made  crusty  and  stubborn 
by  the  warmth  of  the  Divine  fire,  by  its 
refreshments  and  mercies ;  therefore,  to  de- 
monstrate that  God  is  good  indeed,  he  con- 
tinues his  mercies  still  to  us,  but  in  another 
instance;  he  is  merciful  to  us  ih  punishing 
us,  that  we  may  be  led  to  repentance  by  such 
instruments  which  will  scare  us  from  sin ; 
he  delivers  us  up  to  the  ppdagfouy  of  the 
Divine  judgments :  and  there  begins  the 
second  part  of  God's  method,  intimated  in 
the  word  ii'o;p7,  or  "  forbearance."  God 
begins  his  cure  by  caustics,  by  incisions  and 
instruments  of  vexation,  to  try  if  the  disease 
that  will  not  yield  to  the  allectives  of  cor- 
dials and  perfumes,  frictions  and  baths,  may 
be  forced  out  by  deleteries,  scarifications, 
and  more  salutary,  but  less  pleasing,  physic. 

2.  'Aw);t^,  "  Forbearance,"  it  is  called  in 
the  text;  which  signifies  ** laxamentum" 
or  *'inducias:"  that  is,  when  the  decrees 
of  the  Divine  judgments  temporal  are  gone 
out,  either  wholly  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  them,  which  is  **  inducion,"  or  a  "re- 
prieve;" or  else,  when  God  halh  struck 
once  or  twice,  he  takes  off  his  hand,  that  is 
**  laxamentum,"  an  "ease  or  remission"  of 
his  judgment.  In  both  these,  although  "  in 
judgment  God  remembers  mercy,"  yet  we 
are  under  discipline,  we  are  brought  into 
the  penitential  chamber;  at  least  we  are 
showed  the  rod  of  God  ;  and  if,  like  Moses* 
rod,  it  turns  us  into  sorpents,  and  that  we 
repent  not,  but  grow  more  devils ;  yet  then 
it    turns    into  a  rod   again,   and   finishet 
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up  the  smiting,  or  the  first-desigAed  affile- 

tiOQ. 

But  I  consider  it  first  in  genersL  The 
riches  of  the  Divine  goodness  are  manifest 
in  beginning  this  new  method  of  curing  us, 
by  severitf  and  by  a  rod.  And  that  you 
may  not  wonder  that  I  expound  this  **  for- 
bearance" to  be  an  act  of  mercy  punishing, 
I  obserre,  that  besides  that  the  word  sup- 
poses the  method  changed,  and  it  is  a  mercy 
about  judgments,  and  their  manner  of  exe- 
cution ;  it  is  also,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
in  the  conjunction  of  circumstances,  and 
the  designs  of  God,  a  mercy  when  he  threat- 
ens us  or  strikes  us  into  repentance. 

We  think  that  the  way  of  blessings  and 
prosperous  accidents,  is  the  finer  way  of  se- 
curing oar  duty ;  and  that  when  our  heads 
are  anointed,  our  cups  crowned,  and  our 
tables  full,  the  Tery  caresses  of  our  spirits 
will  best  of  all  dance  before  the  ark,  and  sing 
perpetual  anthems  to  the  honour  of  our  be- 
nefactor and  patron,  God ;  and  we  are  apt 
to  dream  that  God  will  make  his  saints  reign 
here  as  kings  in  a  millenary  kingdom,  and 
give  them  the  riches  and  fortunes  of  this 
world,  that  they  may  rule  over  men,  and 
sing  psalms  to  God  for  ever.  But  I  remem- 
ber what  Xenophanes  says  of  God, 

^  God  is  like  to  men  neither  in  shape  nor  in 
counsel  f*  he  ktiows  that  his  mercies  con- 
firm some,  and  encourage  more,  but  they 
convert  but  few :  alone  they  lead  men  to 
dissolution  of  manners,  and  forgetfulness  of 
God,  rather  than  repentance :  not  but  that 
mercies  are  competent  and  apt  instruments 
of  grace,  if  we  would  ;  but  because  we  are 
more  dispersed  in  our  spirits,  and  by  a  pros- 
perous accident  are  melted  into  joy  and  gar- 
rishness,  and  drawn  off  from  the  sobriety  of 
recollection.  ''Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and 
kicked."  Many  are  not  able  to  suffer  and 
endure  prosperity ;  it  is  like  the  light  of  the^ 
sun  to  a  weak  eye ;  glorious  indeed  in  itself, 
but  not  proportioned  to  such  an  instrument. 
Adam  himself  (as  the  rabbins  say)  did  not 
dwell  one  night  in  Paradise,  but  was  poi- 
soned with  prosperity,  with  the  beauty  of 
his  fair  wife,  and  a  beauteous  tree:  and 
Noah  and  Lot  were  both  righteous  and  ex- 
emplary, the  one  to  Sodom,  the  other  to  the 
old  world,  so  long  as  they  lived  in  a  place 
in  which  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  com- 
mon suffering;  but  as  soon  as  the  one  of 


other  from  burning;,  and  were  pat  inio» 
curity,  they  fell  into  crimee  which  have  £»• 
honoured  their  memoriea  fi>r  above  thiity 
generations  together,  the  criaiee  of  dnmbn- 
ness  and  incest.  Wealtb  and  a  follibitius 
make  men  licentioutly  ticioob,  tempciii|  a 
man  with  power  to  act  all  that  be  can  daii» 
or  design  viciously. 


Inde  ix»  facile*' 


Nam(|ue  ut  opes  nimMs  mnnd^  fbrtima  sabteis 
Intulit,  et  rebus  moret  cessere  i 
Cultoa,  gestare  dacoros 


Viz  nvribus,  rapneie  mares;— -totoqae 

tnrorbe 
Quo  gens  qunqna  perit 

LUCAV.  Qk  1. 

And  let  me  observe  to  you,  that  thoi^ 
there  are  in  the  New  Testamoit  many  pro- 
mises and  provisions  made  for  the  poor  ia 
that  very  capacity,  they  having  a  title  lo 
some  certain  circumstances  and  additionsb 
of  grace  and  blessing ;  yet  to  ricb  men  ov 
blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  to  make  noai 
at  all,  but  to  leave  them  involved  in  gsnenl 
comprehensions,  and  to  have  a  title  to  the 
special  promises  only,  by  becoming  poor  ii 
spirit,  and  in  preparation  of  mind,  tboagk 
not  in  fortune  and  posseasion.  Howem^ 
it  is  hard  for  God  to  persuade  ua  to  tbis,tiK 
we  are  taught  it  by  a  sad  experience,  tfeU 
those  prosperities  which  we  think  wiH  nsb 
us  serve  God  cheerfully,  make  us  to  sent 
the  world  and  secular  ends  diligently,  sni 
God  not  at  all. 

Repentance  is  a  duty  that  best  com|[to 
with  affliction ;  it  is  a  symbolical  estate,  of 
the  same  complexion  and  constitutioa;  hsif 
the  work  of  repentance  is  done  by  a  std  tc- 
cident,  our  spirits  are  made  sad,  our  gaietifi 
mortified,  our  wildness  corrected,  the  water- 
springs  are  ready  to  run  over:  but  if  God 
should  grant  our  desires,  and  give  to  most 
men  prosperity,  with  a  design  to  lead  tbeo 
to  repentance,  all  bis  pomp,  and  all  his  eia- 
ploy  men  t,  and  all  bis  affections  and  pas- 
sions, and  all  his  circumstances,  are  so 
many  degrees  of  distance  from  the  coadi* 
tions  and  nature  of  repentance.  It.  was 
reported  by  Dio  concerning  Nero's  mother, 
that  she  often  wished  that  her  son  might  be 
emperor,  and  wished  it  with  so  great  pas' 
sion,  that,  upon  that  condition,  she  caie<l 
not  though  her  son  might  kiQ  her.  Hef 
first  wish  and  her  second  fear  were  both 
granted :  but  when  she  began  to  fear  that 
her  son  did  really  design  to  murder  her,  she 
used  all  the  art  and  instruments  of  diversioa 
that  a  witty  and  a  powerful,  a  timorous  pe^ 
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ihem  had  escaped  from  drowning,  and  the! son  and  a  woman»  could  inreat  or  a^f 
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Just  so  it  is  with  us :  so  we  might  have  our 
wishes  of  prosperity,  we  promise  to  undeigo 
all  the  severities  of  repentance ;  but  when 
we  are  landed  upon  our  desire,  then  every  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  of  those  sensualities  is  a 
temptation  against  repentance:  for  a  man 
must  have  his  affections  weaned  from  those 
possessions  before  he  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  possibilities  of  repentance. 

And  because  Grod  knows  this  well,  and 
lov^es  us  better  than  we  do  ourselves,  there- 
fore he  sends  upon  us  the  scrolls  of  ven- 
geance, "  the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall," 
to  denounce  judgment  against  us :  for  God 
is  so  highly  resolved  to  bring  us  to  repent- 
ance some  way  or  other,  that  if,  by  his  good- 
ness, he  cannot  shame  us  into  it,  he  will 
try  if,  by  his  judgments,  he  can  scare  us 
into  it :  not  that  he  strikes  always  as  soon  as 
he   hath  sent  his  warrants  out;  oudt  fot( 

%aaw,  said  Philo.  Thus  God  sent  Jonas,  and 
denounced  judgments  against  Nineveh ;  but 
with  the  9»93pi9  with  the  ''forbearance"  of 
ibfty  days  for  the  time  of  their  escape,  if 
th»y  would  repent.  When  Noah,  the  great 
preacher  of  righteousness,  denounced  the 
flood  to  all  the  world,  it  was  with  the  avoxiif 
with  the  "  forbearance"  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  And  when  the  great  exter- 
mination of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  to- 
tal deletion  from  being  Grod's  people,  was 
foretold  by  Christ,  and  decreed  by  God ;  yet 
they  had  the  cu"^  of  forty  years,  in  which 
they  jvere  perpetually  cadled  to  repentance. 
These  were  reprieves  and  deferrings  of  the 
stioke. 

But  bometimes  Grod  strikes  once,  and  then 
forbears.  And  such  are  all  those  sadnesses, 
which  are  less  than  death :  every  sickness, 
every  loss,  every  disgrace,  the  death  of 
friends  and  nearest  relatives,  sudden  discon- 
tents ;  these  are  all  of  them  the  louder  calls 
of  God  to  repentance ;  but  still  instances  of 
forbearance. 

Indeed,  many  times  this/orbearance  makes 
men  impudent.  It  was  jbo  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh ;  when  Grod  smote  him,  and  then 
foiebore,  Pharaoh's  heart  grew  callous  and 
insensible,  tiU  God  struck  again :  and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  Grod, ''  I 
will  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,"  that  is, 
I  will  forbear  him;  smite  him,  and  then 
lake  the  blow  off:  ''Sic  enim  Deus  indura- 
fit  Pharaonis  cor,"  said  St.  Basil.  For  as 
water  taken  off  from  fire  will  sooner  congeal 


and  become  icy,  than  if  it  had  not  been  at- 
tenuated by  the  heat;  so  is  the  heart  of  some 
men ;  when  smitten  by  God,  it  seems  soft 
and  pliable,  but  taken  off  from  the  fire  of  af- 
fliction, it  presently  becomes  horrid,  then 
stiff,  and  then  hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant,  or 
as  the  gates  of  death  and  helL  But  this  is 
beside  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  Di- 
vine mercy ;  this  is  an  itftnu^attyni,  a  plain 
"  contradiction"  to  the  riches  of  God's  good- 
ness ;  this  is  to  be  evil  because  God  is  good ; 
to  burn  with  flames  because  we  are  cooled 
with  water ;  this  is  to  put  out  the  lampis  of 
heaven,  or  (if  we  cannot  do  it)  to  put  our 
own  eyes  out,  lest  we  should  behold  the  fair 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  be  enamoured  of 
his  goodness,  and  repent,  and  live.  O  take 
heed  of  despising  this  goodness ;  for  this  is. 
one  of  God's  latest  arts  to  save  us ;  he  hath 
no  way  left  beyond  this,  but  to  punish  us 
with  a  lasting  judgment  and  a  poignant  af- 
fliction. In  the  tomb  of  Terentia,  certain 
lamps  burned  under  ground  many  ages  to- 
gether; but  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
brought  into  the  air,  and  saw  a  bigger  light, 
they  went  out,  never  to  be  re-enkindled.  So 
long  as  we  are  in  the  retirements  of  sorrow, 
of  want,  of  fear,  of  sickness,  or  of  any  sad 
accident,  we  are  burning  and  shining  lamps ; 
but  when  God  comes  with  his  avo;t^  with 
his  ''  forbearance,"  and  lifts  us  up  from  the 
gates  of  death,  and  carries  us  abroad  into 
the  open  air,  that  we  converse  with  pros- 
perity and  temptation,  we  go  out  in  dark- 
ness ;  and  we  cannot  be  preserved  in  heat 
and  light,  but  by  still  dwelling  in  the  regions 
of  sorrow.  And  if  such  be  our  weaknesses 
or  our  folly,  it  concerns  us  to  pray  against 
such  deliverances,  to  be  afraid  of  health,  to 
beg  of  God  to  continue  a  persecution,  and 
not  deny  us  the  mercy  of  an  affliction. 

And  do  not  we  find  all  this  to  be  a  great 
truth  in  ourselves?  Are  we  so  great 
strangers  to  our  own  weakness  and  un- 
worthiness,  as  not  to  remember  when  God 
scared  us  with  judgments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  we  lived  in  a  great  plague,  or 
if  we  were  ever  in  a  storm,  or  God  had  sent 
a  sickness  upon  us  ?  Then  we  may  please 
to  remember,  that  repentance  was  our  busi- 
ness that  we  designed  mountains  of  piety, 
renewed  our  holy  purposes,  made  vows  and 
solemn  sacraments  to  God  to  become  peni- 
tent and  obedient  persons:  and  we  may 
also  remember,  without  much  considering, 
that  as  soon  as  God  began  to  forbear  us,  we 
would  no  longer  forbear  to  sin,  but  add  flame 
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to  flame^  a  heap  of  sins  to  a  treasure  of  wrath, 
already  too  big :  being  like  Pharaoh  or  He- 
rod, or  like  the  ox  and  mule,  more  bard  and 
callous  for  our  stripes ;  and  melted  in  the 
fire,  and  frozen  harder  in  the  cold ;  worse 
for  all  our  afflictions,  and  the  worse  for  all 
God's  judgments ;  not  bettered  by  his  good- 
ness, nor  molMfied  by  his  threatenings :  and 
what  is  there  more  left  for  Grod  to  do  unto 
us?  He  that  is  not  won  by  the  sense  of 
God's  mercy,  can  nerer  find  any  thing  in 
Grod  that  shall  conrert  him ;  and  he  whom 
fear  and  sense  of  pain  cannot  mend,  can 
never  find  any  argument  from  himself  that 
shall  make  him  wise.  This  is  sad,  that 
nothing  from  without,  and  nothing  from 
within,  shall  more  us  :  nothing  in  heaven, 
and  nothing  in  hell;  neither  lore,  nor  fear; 
gratitude  to  God,  nor  preservation  of  our- 
selves, shall  make  us  to  repent  Btdu  6i 
faJryrpt  ovx  vftifotifiq.  jSpofoc  That  shall  be 
his  final  sentence:  he  shall  never  escape 
that  ruin  from  which  the  greatest  art  of 
God  could  not  entice,  nor  hb  terror  scare 
him :  **  he  loved  cursing,  therefore  shall  it 
happen  to  him:  he  loved  not  blessing, 
therefore  shfiU  it  be  far  from  him.'' 

Let,  therefore,  every  one  of  us  take  the 
account  of  our  lives,  and  read  over  the  ser- 
mons 4hat  God  hath  made  us :  besides  that 
sweet  language  of  his  mercy,  and  his  ^^  still 
voice?'  from  heaven,  consider  what  Toices 
of  thunder  you  heard,  and  presently  that 
noise  ceased,  and  God  was  heard  in  the 
"still  roice"  again.  What  dangers  hare 
any  ofi  you  escaped  ?  Were  you  ever  as- 
saulted by  the  rudeness  of  an  ill-natured 
man?  I  Have  you  never  had  a  dangerous 
fall^  and  escaped  it?  Did  none  of  you  ever 
escapejrowning,  and  in  a  great  danger  saw 
the  forWrance  of  God  ?  Have  you  never 
been  ^ick  (as  you  feared)  unto  death  ?  Or, 
suppose*  none  of  these  things  have  hap- 
peoed>'J|ath  not  God  threatened  you  all,  and 
forborne  to  smite  you?*  or  smitten  you,  and 
forborne  to  kill  you  ?  That  is  evident  But 
if  you  had  been  a  privado,  and  of  the  ca- 
binet-council with  your  angel-guardian,  that 
from  him  you  might  have  known  how 
many  dangers  you  have  escaped,  how  often 
you  have  been  near  a  ruin,  so  near,  that  if 
you  had  seen  your  danger  with  a  sober 
spirit,  the  fear  of  it  would  have  half  killed 
you ;  if  he  had  but  told  you  how  often  God 
had  sent  out  his  warrants  to  the  exterminat- 
ing angel,  and  our  blessed  Saviour  by  his 
intercession  hath  obtained  a  reprieve,  that 
he  might  have  the  content  of  rejoicing  at 


thy  conversion  and  repentance ;  if  you  hae 
known  fr^m  him  the  secrets  of  that  proTi 
dence  which  governs  us  in  secret,  and  how 
many  thousand  times  the  devil  would  have 
done  thee  hurt,  and  how  often  himself,  u  a 
ministering  spirit  of  God's  **  goodness  and 
forbearance,"  did  interpose  and  abate  or  di- 
vert a  mischief  which  was  falling  an  tky 
head :  it  must  needs  cover  thy  bead  with  a 
cloud  of  shame  and  blushing  at  that  ingrati- 
tude and  that  fbUy,  that  neither  will  gire 
Qod  thanks  nor  secure  thy  own  well-being. 
Hadst  thou  never  any  dangerous  fall  io 
thy  intemperance  ?    Then  Grod  showed  thee 
thy  danger,  and  that  he  was  angry  at  tky 
sin ;  but  yet  did  so  pity  thy  person,  that  he 
would  forbear  thee  a  little  longer,  else  tki 
fall  had  been  into  thy  grave.    When  thy 
gluttony  gave  thee  a  surfeit,  and  God  gtfe 
thee  a  remedy,  his  meaning  then  was,  that 
thy  gluttony  rather  should  be  cured  than  thy 
surfeit;  that  repentance  should  have  beeo 
thy  remedy,  and   abstinence  and    fasting 
should  be  thy  cure.    Did  ever  thy  proud  tad 
revengeful  spirit  engage  thee  upon  a  doel, 
or  vexatious   lawsuit,  and    Grod   brought 
thee  off  with  life  or  peace  ?    His  purpose 
then  was,  that  his  mercy  should  teach  thee 
charity.    And  he  that  cannot  read  the  pur- 
poses of  God  written  with  the  finger  of 
judgment,  (for  as  yet  his  whole  hand  is  not 
laid  on),  either  is  consigned  to  eternal  raiot 
because  God  will  no  more  endeavour  his 
cure;  or,  if  his  mercy  still  continues  and 
goes  on  in  long-suffering,  it  shall  be  by  such 
vexatious  instruments,  such  caustics  and 
corrosives,  such  tormenting  and  desperate 
medicaments,  such  which,  in  the  very  core, 
will  soundly  punish  thy  folly  and  ingrati- 
lude.    For,  deceive  not  yourselves,  God's 
mercy  cannot  be  made  a  patron  for  any 
man's  impiety ;  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  bring 
us  to  repentance :  and  God  will  do  it  by  the 
mercies  of  his  mercies,  or  by  mercies  of 
his  judgments ;  he   will  either  break  our 
hearts  into  a  thousand  fragments  of  contri- 
tion, or  break  our  bones  in  the  ruins  of  the 
grave  and  hell.    And  since  God  rejoices  in 
his  mercy  above  all  his  worics  he  will  be 
most  impatient  that  we  shall  despise  that  in 
which  he  most  delights,  and  in  which  we 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  delight:  the 
riches  of  that  goodness  which  is  essential, 
and  part  of  his  glory,  and  is  communicated 
to  us,  to  bring  us  to  repentance,  that  we 
may  partake  of  that  goodness,  and  behold 
that  glory. 
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SERMON  XXXVIII. 

PART  II. 

3.  Maxpel^viM, '' LoDg-suffering.''— In  this 
one  word  are  contained  all  the  treasures  of 
the  Divine  goodness :  here  is  the  length  and 
extension  of  his  mercy :  ''Pertrahit  spiritum 
super  DOS  Dominus,"  so  the  Syrian  inter- 
preter reads,  Luke  zviii.  7.    "  God  holds 
his  breath :  he  retains  his  anger  within  him^ 
lest  it  should  come  forth  and  blast  us." 
And  here  is  also  much  of  the  Divine  jus- 
tice :  for  although  Grod  suffers  long,  yet  he 
does  not  let  us  alone ;  he  forbears  to  destroy 
us,  but  not  to  punish  us :  and  in  both  he^ 
by  many  accidents,  gives  probation  of  his 
power;  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  wise 
van,  *EXtMf  6i  itay^oi,  Sf »  navta  hwaaoji;  xal 
ffrfyfi   aiM^fffuofta    aii^fMjtuv  tlf    futdvotav. 
**  Thou  art  merciful  towards  us  all,  because 
thon  canst  do  all  things :  and  thou  passest 
by  the  sins  of  men,  that  they  may  repent."* 
And,  that  God  should  support  our  spirit, 
and  preserve  our  patience,  and  nourish  our 
hope,  and  correct  our  stubbornness,  and 
mortify  our  pride,  and  bring  us  to  him, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  by  such  gracious 
violences  and  merciful  judgments,  which 
he  uses  towards  us  as  his  last  remedies,  is 
not  only  the  demonstration  of  a  mighty 
mercy,  but  of  an  almighty  power.    So  hard 
a  thing  it  is  to  make  us  leave  our  follies, 
and  become  wise,  that,  were  not  the  mer- 
cies of  God  an  effective  pity,  and  clothed 
in  all  the  way  of  its  progress  with  mighti- 
ness and  power,  every  sinner  should  perish 
irrecoverably.    But  this  is  the  fiery  trial,  the 
last  pnigatory  fire  which  God  uses,  to  bum 
the  tbistles,  and  purify  the  dross.    When 
the  gentle  influence  of  a  sunbeam  will  not 
wither  them,  nor  the  weeding-hook  of  a 
short  affliction  cut  them  out;  then  Grod 
comes  with  fire  to  burn  us,  with  the  axe 
kid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.    But  then  ob- 
serve, that  when  we  are  under  this  state  of 
core,  we  are  so  near  destruction,  that  the 
ame  instrument  that  God  uses  for  remedy 
to  OS,  is  also  prepared  to  destroy  us ;  the  fire 
is  as 'apt  to  burn  us  to  ashes  as  to  cleanse  us 
wben  we  are  so  overgrown ;  and  the  axe  as 
nMtmmental  to  cut  us  down  for  fuel,  as  to 
•^mre  us  for  building  in  God's  temple :  and 
therefore  when  it  comes  thus  far,  it  will  be 
flud  discerning  what  the  purpose  of  the  axe 
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is;  and, whether  the  fire  means  to  bum,  we 
shall  know  it  by  the  change  wrought  upon 
ourselves.  For  what  Plato  said  concerning 
his  dream  of  purgatory,  is  true  here :  ''Qui- 
cunque  non  purgatus  migrat  ad  inferos, 
jacebit  in  luto;  quicunque  vero  mitratua 
illuc  accesserit,  habitabit  cum  Deis :"  **  He 
that  dies  in  his  impurity,  shall  lie  in  it  for- 
ever; but  he  that  descends  to  his  grave 
purged  and  mitred^ — that  is, — having  quit- 
ted his  vices,  *et  superinduens  justitiam,' 
'  being  clothed  with  righteousness,'  shall 
dwell  in  light  and  immortality."  It  is  said 
that  we  put  God  to  such  extremities :  and 
as  it  happens  in  long  diseases,  those  which 
physicians  use  for  the  last  remedies  seldom 
prevail;  and  when  consumptive  persons 
come  to  have  their  heads  shaven,  they  do 
not  often  escape ;  so  it  is  when  we  put  God 
to  his  last  remedies :  God  indeed  hath  the 
glory  of  his  patience  and  his  long-suffering, 
but  we  seldom  have  the  benefit  and  the  use 
of  it.  For  if,  when  our  sin  was  young,  and 
our  strength  more  active,  and  our  habits  less, 
and  virtue  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  us, — 
we  suffered  sin  to  prevail  upon  us,  to  grow 
stronger  than  the  ruins  of  our  spirit,  and  to 
lessen  us  into  the  state  of  sickness  and  disa  - 
bility,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  remedies 
which  God  used  to  our  beginning-diseases: 
much  more  desperate  is  our  recovery,  when 
our  disease  is  stronger,  and  our  faculties 
weaker;  when  our  sins  reign  in  us,  and  our 
thoughts  of  virtue  are  not  alive. 

However,  although  I  say  this,  and  it  is 
highly  considerable  to  the  purpose  that  we 
never  suffer  things  to  come  to  this  extremity, 
yet,  if  it  be  upon  us,  we  must  do  as  well  as 
we  can :  but  then  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  design  of  God's  last  mercy,  beyond  which, 
if  we  protract  our  repentance,  our  condition 
is  desperately  miserable.  The  whole  state 
of  which  mercy  we  understand  by  the  para- 
ble of  the  king  reckoning  with  his  servants 
that  were  in  arreafs  to  him:  "One  was 
brought  to  him  which  owed  him  ten  thou- 
sand talents :  but  forasmuch  as  he  had  not 
to  pay,  his  Lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold, 
and  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he 
had,  and  payment  to  be  made."  The  man, 
you  see,  was  under  the  arrest ;  the  sentence 
was  passed  upon  him,  he  was  a  condemned 
man :  but,  before  the  execution  of  it,  he  fell 
down,  and  worshipped,  and  said,  Kvpw  iia^ 
xpo^f«7(yy; "  Lord, '  suffer  me  longer  awhile ;' 
have  p^ience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee 
all.''   This  tells  its  meaning :  this  is  "  a  long 
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tufTerance,"  bf  being  *'  a  forbearance*'  onlf 
of  execution  of  the  last  sentence,  a  putting  off 
damnation  upon  a  longer  trial  of  our  emend- 
ation ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  implies  no 
other  case,  but  that,  together  with  his  long 
aufferance,  God  may  use  all  other  sererities 
and  scourges  to  break  our  untamed  spirits, 
and  to  soften  them  with  hammers ;  so  death 
be  put  off,  no  matter  else  what  haixiship  and 
loads  of  sufferance  we  have.  <<Hic  ure, 
hie  seca,  ut  in  ntemum  parcas;''  so  St. 
Austin  prayed:  "Here,  O  Lord,  cut  me, 
here  bum  me ;  spare  me  not  now,  that  thou 
mayest  spare  me  for  ever."  And  it  is  just 
like  the  mercy  used  to  a  madman,  when  he  is 
kept  in  a  dark  room,  and  tamed  with  whips; 
it  is  a  cruel  mercy,  but  such  as  his  condition 
requires;  he  can  receive  no  other  mercy,  all 
things  else  were  cruelly  unmerciful. 

I  remember  what  Bion  observed  wittily  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  daughters 
of  Danaus,  whom  the  old  poets  feigned  to 
be  condemned  in  hell  to  fill  a  bottomless  tub 
with  water,  and,  to  increase  the  pain,  (as 
they  fancied,)  this  water  they  were  to  carry 
in  sieves,  and  never  to  leave  work  till  the 
tub  were  full ;  it  is  well,  (says  he,)  since 
their  labour  must  be  eternal,  that  it  is  so 
gentle ;  for  it  were  more  pains  to  carry  their 
water  in  whole  vessels,  and  a  sad  burden  to 
g^  laden  to  a  leaking  tub  with  unfruitful 
labours.  Just  so  is  tbe  condition  of  those 
persons,  upon  whom  a  wrath  is  gone  out; 
it  is  a  sad  sentence,  but  acted  with  a  gentle 
instrument;  and  since  they  are  condemned 
to  pay  the  scores  of  their  sins  with  the  suf- 
ferance of  a  load  of  judgments,  it  is  well  they 
are  such  as  will  run  quite  through  them,  and 
not  stick  upon  them  to  eternity.  <'Omnes  enim 
pcense  exterminantes,  sunt  medicinales ;" 
All  punishments  whatsoever,  which  do  not 
destroy  us,  are  intended  to  save  us,  they  are 
lancets  which  make  a  wound,  but  to  let  forth 
the  venom  of  our  ulcers.  When  God  slew 
twenty-three  thousand  of  the  Assyrians  for 
their  fornication,  that  was  a  final  justice 
upon  their  persons,  and  consigned  them  to 
a  sad  eternity ;  for  beyond  such  an  infliction 
there  was  no  remedy.  But  when  God  sent 
lions  to  the  Assyrian  inhabitants  of  Samaria, 
and  the  judgment  drove  them  to  inquire  after 
the  manner  of  the  Grod  of  the  land,  and  they 
sent  for  priests  from  Jerusalem  to  teach  them 
how  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel ;  that  was 
a  mercy  and  judgment  too :  "  the  long  for- 
bearance of  God,"  who  destroyed  not  all  the 
inlmbitanta,  ''led"  the  rest  <<unto  lepeut- 


1.  And  I  most  make  this  observation  to 
you;  that  when  things  oome  to  .this  pass, 
that  God  is  forced  to  the  last  remedies  of 
judgments,  this  kng-sufferanee  will  little  or 
nothing  concern  particular  persons,  but  na- 
tions and  commanities  of  men ;  for  Jhan 
who  are  smitten  with  jadgment,  if  God 
takes  his  hand  off  again,  and  so  opens  a 
way  for  their  repentance  by  prolonging  thcff 
time ;  that  comes  imder  the  seeond  part  of 
Grod's  method,  the  atnzi,  or  ''forbearance:* 
but  it  he  smites  a  single  person  with  a  fiasl 
judgment,  that  is  '<  a  long-suffering,''  nocof 
him,  but  towards  othen;  and  God  hath  di> 
stroyed  my  neighbour,  to  make  me  repent,  ny 
neighbour's  time  being  expired,  and  tbe  dsis 
of  his  possibility  determined.  For  a  maa^ 
death-bed  is  but  an  31  station  for  a  penheat; 
and  a  final  judgment  is  no  good  monitor  to 
him,  to  whom  it  is  a  severe  ezeculioMfi 
They  that  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of 
Korah,  were  out  of  the  conditioDs  of  re- 
pentance. But  the  people  that  were  aflHnghl- 
ed  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jndgmea^ 
and  the  expresses  of  God's  anger  manifested 
in  such  visible  remonstrances,  they  were  the 
men  called  unto  repentance.  Bat  concern- 
ing the  whole  nations  of  communities  of 
men,  this  long-sufferance  is  a  sermon  of  re- 
pentance ;  loud,  clamorous,  and  highly  argo- 
mentati  ve.  When  God  suffered  the  mutinies, 
the  affronts,  the  baseness  and  ingratitude, 
the  follies  and  relapses,  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, who  murmured  against  God  ten  times 
in  the  wilderness;  Grod  sent  evil  angela 
among  them,  and  fiery  serpents,  and  pesti- 
lence, and  fire  from  heaven,  and  prodigies 
from  the  earth,  and  a  prevailing  sword  of 
the  enemies;  and  in  all  these  accidents, 
although  some  innocent  persons  felt  the  con- 
tingencies and  variety  of  mortality,  yet  those 
wicked  persons  who  fell  by  the  design  of 
God's  anger,  were  made  examples  unto 
others,  and  instances  of  Gk>d's  forbearance 
to  the  nation ;  and  yet  this  forbearance  was 
such,  that  although  God  preserved  the  na- 
tion in  being,  and  in  title  to  the  first  pro- 
mises, yet  all  the  particular  persons  that 
came  from  £^pt  died  in  the  wilderness, 
two  only  excepted. 

2.  And  I  desire  you  to  observe  this,  that 
you  may  truly  estimate  the  arts  of  the  Di- 
vine justice  and  mercy.  For  all  the  woild 
being  one  continual  and  entire  argument  of 
the  Divine  mercy,  we  are  apt  to  abuse  that 
mercy  to  vain  confidences  and  presumption; 
tfirst  mistaking  the  end,  as  if  God's  mercy 
\  wo^i\iV\)e  \^<\\iN%ts&x\sk  ^^<^  vsL^to  which  it  is 
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*he  greatest  enemy  in  the  world ;  for  it  is  a 
certain  truths  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  as 
great  an  enemy  to  sin  as  his  justice  is ;  and 
8S  God's  justice  is  made  the  handmaid  of 
his  mercy  to  cure  sin,  so  it  is  the  servant 
also  and  the  instrument  to  avenge  our  despite 
and  contempt  of  mercy ;  and  in  all  the  way 
where  a  difference  can  be,  there  justice  is  the 
leas  principaL  And  it  were  a  great  sign  of 
folly,  and  a  huge  mistake,  to  think  our  Lord 
and  our  friends  do  us  offices  of  kindness,  to 
make  themselves  more  capable  of  affronts ; 
and  that  our  fathers'  care  over  us,  and  pro- 
Tbion  for  us,  can  tempt  us  to  disobey  them : 
the  rery  purpose  of  all  those  emanations  is, 
that  their  love  may  return  in  duty,  and  their 
providence  be  the  parent  of  our  prudence, 
and  their  care  be  crowned  with  our  piety ; 
and  then  we  shall  all  be  crowned,  and  shall 
return  like  the  year,  that  ends  into  its  own 
circle ;  and  the  fathers  and  the  children,  the 
benefactors  and  the  beneficiary,  shall  knit 
the  wreath,  and  bind  each  other  in  the  eter- 
nal enclosures  and  circlings  of  immortality. 
But  besides,  as  the  men  who  presume  to  sin 
because  of  God's  mercy,  do  mistake  the 
very  end  and  design  of  Grod's  mercy,  so 
they  also  mistake  the  economy  of  it,  and 
the  manner  of  its  ministration. 

3.  For  if  God  suffers  men  to  go  on  in  sins, 
and  punishes  them  not,  it  is  not  a  mercy,  it 
is  not  a  forbearance ;  it  is  a  hardening  them, 
a  consigning  them  to  ruin  and  reprobation ; 
and  themselves  give  the  best  argument  to 
prove  it ;  for  they  continue  in  their  sin,  they 
multiply  their  iniquity,  and  every  day  grow 
more  enemy  to  Gk>d ;  and  that  is  no  mercy 
that  increases  their  hostility  and  enmity 
with  God.  A  prosperous  iniquity  is  the 
most  unprosperous  condition  in  the  world. 
''When  he  slew  them,  they  sought  him, 
and  turned  them  early,  and  inquired  after 
God;"  but  as  long  as  they  prevailed  upon 
their  enemies,  **  they  forgot  that  God  was 
their  strength,  and  the  high  God  was  their 
Redeemer."  It  was  well  observed  by  the 
Persian  ambassador  of  old ;  when  he  was 
telling  the  king  a  sad  story  of  the  overthrow 
of  all  his  army  by  the  Athenians,  he  adds 
this  of  his  own  :  that  the  day  before  the  fight, 
the  young  Perttian  gallants,  being  conadent 
they  should  destroy  their  enemies,  were 
drinking  drunk,  and  railing  at  the  timorous- 
Bess  and  fears  of  religion,  and  against  all 
their  gods,  saying,  there  were  no  such  things, 
and  that  all  things  came  by  chance  and  in- 
dustry, nothing  by  the  providence  of  the 
Supreme  Power.    But  the  next  day  when 


they  had  '*ught  unprosperously,  and  flying 
from  their  enemies  who  were  eager  in  their 
pursuit,  they  came  to  the  river  Strymen, 
which  was  so  frozen  that  their  boats  could 
not  launch,  and  yet  it  began  to  t**  aw,  so  that 
they  feared  the  ice  would  not  bear  them ; 
then  you  should  see  the  bold  gallana,  mat 
the  day  before  said  there  was  no  God,  most 
timorously  and  superstitiously  fall  upon  their 
faces,  and  beg  of  God,  that  the  river  Strymon 
might  bear  them  over  from  their  enemies. 
What  wisdom,  and  philosophy,  and  per- 
petual experience,  and  revelation,  and  pro- 
mises, and  blessings,  cannot  do,  a  mighty 
fear  can,  it  can  allay  the  confidences  of  bold 
lust  and  imperious  sin,  and  soften  our  spirit 
into  the  lowness  of  a  child,  or  revenge  into 
the  charity  of  prayers,  our  impudence  into 
the  blushing  of  a  chidden  girl ;  and  there- 
fore God  hath  taken  a  course  proportionable : 
for  he  is  not  so  unmercifully  merciful,  as  to 
give  milk  to  an  infirm  lust,  and  hatch  the 
egg  to  the  bigness  of  a  cockatrice.  And^ 
therefore,  observe  how  it  is  that  God's  mercy 
prevails  over  all  his  works  ;  it  is  even  then 
when  nothing  can  be  discerned  but  his  judg- 
ments :  for  as  when  a  famine  had  been  in 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  when  the  angry  prophet  Elijah 
met  the  king,  and  presently  a  great  wind 
arose,  and  the  dust  blew  into  the  eyes  of 
them  that  walked  abroad,  and  the  face  of  the 
heavens  was  black  and  all  tei^pest,  yet  then 
the  prophet  was  most  gentle,  and  God  began 
to  forgive,  and  the  heavens  were  more  beau- 
tiful than  when  the  sun  puts  on  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  a  bridegroom,  going  from  his 
chambers  of  the  east :  so  it  is  in  the  economy 
of  the  Divine  mercy  ;  when  Grod  makes  our 
faces  black,  and  the  winds  blow  so  loud  till 
the  cordage  cracks,  and  our  gay  fortunes 
split,  and  our  houses  are  dressed  with  cypress 
and  yew,  "  and  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets,"  this  is  nothing  but  the  **  pompa 
misericordite,"  this  is  the  funeral  of  our  sins, 
dressed  indeed  with  emblems  of  mourning, 
and  proclaimed  with  sad  accents  of  death : 
but  the  sight  is  refreshing,  as  the  beauties 
of  the  field  which  God  had  blessed,  and  the 
sounds  are  healthful  as  the  noise  of  a  phy- 
sician. 

This  is  that  riddle  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm, 
''Calix  in  manu  Domini  vini  meri  plenus 
misto;"  "The  pure  impure,  the  mingled 
unmingled  cup  :"*  for  it  is  a  cup  in  which 
God  hath  poured  much  of  his  severity  and 
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anger,  and  yet  it  is  pure  and  unmingled ; 
for  it  is  all  mercy.  And  so  the  riddle  is  re- 
solved, and  our  cup  is  full  and  made  more 
wholesome ;  *'  Lymphatum  crescit^  dulcescit, 
ladere  nescit ;"  it  is  some  justice,  and  yet  it 
is  all  mercy  ;  the  very  justice  of  God  being 
an  act  of  mercy ;  a  forbearance  of  the  man 
or  the  nation,  and  the  punishing  of  the  sin. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  when  they  ran  after  the  bleating  of 
the  idolatrous  calves,  Moses  prayed  passion- 
ately, and  God  heard  his  prayer,  and  forgave 
their  sin  unto  them.  And  this  was  David's 
observation  of  the  manner  of  God's  mercy 
to  them ;  '*  Thou  wast  a  God  and  forgavest 
them,  though  thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their 
inventions."*  For  God's  mercy  is  given  to 
us  by  parts,  and  to  certain  purposes.  Some- 
times God  only  so  forgives  us,  that  he  does 
not  cut  us  off  in  the  sin,  but  yet  lays  on  a 
heavy  load  of  judgments  :  so  he  did  to  his 
people,  when  he  sent  them  to  school  under  the 
discipline  of  seventy  years'  captivity.  Some- 
times he  makes  a  judgment  less,  and  foigives 
in  respect  of  the  degree  of  the  infliction,  he 
strikes  more  gently  ;  and  whereas  God  had 
designed,  it  may  be,  the  death  of  thyself,  or 
thy  nearest  relatives,  he  is  content  to  take 
the  life  of  a  child.  And  so  he  did  to  David, 
when  he  forbore  him;  "The  Lord  hath 
taken  away  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die; 
nevertheless,  the  child  that  is  bom  unto  thee, 
that  shall  die.."t  Sometimes  he  puts  the 
evil  off  to  a  farther  day ;  as  he  did  in  the 
case  of  Ahab  and  Hezekiah;  to  the  first  he 
brought  the  evil  upon  his  house,  and  to  the 
second  he  brought  the  evil  upon  his  king- 
dom in  his  son's  days,  God  forgiving  only 
so  as  to  respite  the  evil,  that  they  should 
nave  peace  in  their  own  days.  And  thus 
when  we  have  committed  a  sin  against  God, 
which  hath  highly  provoked  him  to  anger, 
even  upon  our  repentance  we  are  not  sure 
to  be  forgiven,  so  as  we  understand  forgive- 
ness, that  is,  to  hear  no  more  of  it,  never  to 
be  called  to  an  account :  but  we  are  happy 
if  God  so  forgive  us,  as  not  to  throw 
us  into  the  insufferable  flames  of  hell,  though 
he  smite  us  till  we  groan  for  our  misery, 
till  we  "  chatter  like  a  swallow,"  as  David's 
expression  is.  And  though  David  was  an 
excellent  penitent;  yet  after  he  had  lost  the 
child  begotten  of  Balhsheba,  and  God  had 
told  him  he  had  forgiven  him,  yet  he  raised 
up  his  darling  son  against  him,  and  forced 
him  to  an  inglorious  flight,  and  his  son  lay 


*  Psal.  zcix.  8. 


t  2  Sam.  xii.  13,  14. 


with  his  father's  concubines  in  the  faee  of 
all  Israel.  So  that  when  we  are  foigtven, 
yet  it  is  ten  to  one  but  God  will  make  us  to 
smart  and  roar  for  our  sins,  for  the  very  dis- 
quietness  of  our  souls. 

For  if  we  sin  and  ask  God  forgivenesiy 
and  then  are  quiet,  we  feel  so  little  incon- 
venience in  the  trade,  that  we  may  more 
easily  be  tempted  to  make  a  trade  of  it  in- 
deed. I  wish  to  Grod  that  for  every  sin  we 
have  committed,  we  could  heartily  cry  "  God 
mercy"  and  leave  it,  and  judge  ourselves  for 
it,  to  prevent  God's  anger :  but  when  we 
have  done  all  that  we  commonly  call  repent- 
ance, and  when  possibly  Qod  hath  forgives 
us  to  some  purposes,  yet,  it  may  be,  he 
punishes  our  sin  when  we  least  think  of  it; 
that  sin  which  we  have  long  smce  forgotten. 
It  may  be,  for  the  lust  of  thy  youth  thoa 
hast  a  healthless  old  age.  An  old  religtoof 
person  long  ago  complained  it  was  his  case. 

Quo8  nimis  effrsenes  habui,  nunc  vapulo  renet : 
Sic  luitur  juvenis  culpa,  dolore  senis. 

It  may  be,  thy  sore  eyes  are  the  punish- 
ment of  intemperance  seven  years  ago ;  or 
God  cuts  thy  days  shorter,  and  thou  shah 
die  in  a  florid  age ;  or  he  raises  up  afflictions 
to  thee  in  thine  own  house,  in  thine  own 
bowels ;  or  hath  sent  a  gangrene  into  thy 
estate ;  or  with  an  arrow  out  of  his  quiver 
he  can  wound  thee,  and  the  arrow  shall 
stick  fast  in  thy  flesh,  ahhough  God  hath 
forgiven  thy  sin  to  many  purposes.  Our 
blessed  Saviour  *'  was  heard  in  all  that  he 
prayed"  (said  the  apostle) :  and  he  prayed 
for  the  Jews  that  crucified  him, "  Father  for- 
give them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do:" and  God  did  forgive  that  great  sin; 
but  how  far?  Whereas  it  was  just  in  God 
to  deprive  them  of  all  possibility  of  receiv- 
ing benefit  from  the  death  of  Christ,  yet  God 
admitted  them  to  it ;  he  gave  them  time,  and 
possibilities,  and  helps,  and  great  advan- 
tages to  bring  them  to  repentance ;  he  did 
not  presently  shut  them  up  in  his  final  and 
eternal  anger ;  and  yet  he  had  finally  resolv- 
ed to  destroy  their  city  and  nation,  and  did 
so,  but  forebore  them  forty  years,  and  gave 
them  all  the  helps  of  miracles  and  sermons 
apostolical  to  shame  them,  and  force  them 
into  sorrow  for  their  fault.  And  before  any 
man  can  repent,  God  hath  forgiven  the  man 
in  one  degree  of  forgiveness ;  for  he  hath 
given  him  grace  of  repentance,  and  taken 
from  him  that  final  anger  of  the  spirit  of 
reprobation  :  and  when  a  man  hath  repent- 
ed, no  man  can  say  that  God  hath  forgiven 
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him  to  all  purposes,  but  hath  reserves  of 
anger  to  punish  the  sin,  to  make  the  man 
afraid  to  sin  any  more ;  and  to  represent, 
that  when  any  man  halh  sinned,  whatever 
he  does  afterwards,  he  shall  be  miserable  as 
long  as  he  lives,  vexed  with  its  adherences, 
and  its  neighbourhood  and  evil  consequence. 
For  as  no  man  that  hath  sinned,  can,  dur- 
ing his  life,  ever  return  to  an  integral  and 
perfect  innocence;  so  neither  shall  he  be 
restored  to  a  perfect  peace,  but  must  always 
watch  and  sUrive  against  his  sin,  and  always 
mourn  and  pray  for  its  pardon,  and  always 
find  cause  to  hate  it,  by  knowing  himself  to 
be  for  ever  in  danger  of  enduring  some 
grievous  calamity,  even  for  those  sins  foir 
which  he  hath  truly  repented  him,  for  which 
God  hath,  in  many  gracious  degrees,  pass- 
ed his  pardon :  this  is  the  manner  of  dispen- 
sation of  the  Divine  mercy,  in  respect  of  par- 
ticular persons  and  nations  too. 

But  sometimes  we  find  a  severer  judg- 
ment happening  upon  a  people ;  and  yet  in 
that  sad  story  God's  mercy  sings  the  triumph, 
which,  although  it  be  much  to  God's  glory, 
yet  it  is  a  sad  story  to  sinning  people.  Six 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  wo- 
men and  children  and  decrepit  persons,  came 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  God  destroyed  them  all 
in  the  wilderness,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua : 
and  there  it  was  that  God's  mercy  prevailed 
over  his  justice,  that  he  did  not  destroy  the 
nation,  but  still  preserved  a  succession  to 
Jacob,  to  possess  the  promise.  God  drown- 
ed all  the  world  except  eight  persons;  his 
mercy  there  also  prevailed  over  his  justice, 
that  he  preserved  a  remnant  to  mankind;  his 
justice  devoured  all  the  world,  and  his  mercy 
which  preserved  but  eight,  had  the  honour 
of  the  prevailing  attribute.  God  destroyed 
Sodom  and  the  five  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  rescued  but  four  from  the  flames  of  that 
•ad  burning,  and  of  the  four  lost  one  in  the 
flight ;  and  yet  his  mercy  prevailed  over  his 
justice,  because  he  did  not  destroy  all. 

And  in  these  senses  we  are  to  understand 
the  excellency  of  tne  Divine  mercy :  even 
when  he. smites,  when  ''  he  rebukes  us  for 
lin,"  when  he  makes  "  our  beauty  to  fail, 
and  our  flesh  to  consume  away  like  a  moth 
fretting  a  garment,"  yet  then  his  mercy  is 
the  prevailing  ingredient.  If  his  judgments 
De  bat  fines  set  upon  our  heads,  according 
to  the  mercy  of  our  old  laws, ''  salvo  con- 
tenemento,"  ''  so  as  to  preserve  our  estates," 
to  eontinae  our  hopes  and  possibilities  of 
bearea;  all  the  other  judgments  can  be 
■othnig  but  mercies,  excellent  instruments 


of  grace,  arts  to  make  us  sober  and  wise,  to 
take  us  ofi*  from  our  vanity,  to  restrain  our 
wildnesses,  which,  jf  they  were  left  un- 
bridled, would  set  all  the  world  on  fire. 
God's  judgments  are  like  the  censures  of 
the  Church,  in  which  a  sinner  is  "  delivered 
over  to  Satan  to  be  bufleted ;  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved."  The  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  God's  mercies  are  not,  ought  not,  can- 
not be  instruments  of  confidence  to  sin,  be- 
cause the  very  purpose  of  his  mercy  is  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  very  manner  of  his  economy 
and  dispensation  is  such,  that  God's  mercy 
goes  along  in  complexion  and  conjunction 
with  his  judgments ;  the  riches  of  his  forbear- 
ance is  this,  that  he  forbears  to  throw  us  into 
hell,  and  sends  the  mercies  of  his  rod  to  chide 
us  into  repentance,  and  the  mercies  of  his  rod 
to  punish  us  for  having  sinned,  and  that  when 
we  have  sinned  we  may  never  think  our- 
selves secured,  nor  ever  be  reconciled  to 
such  dangers  and  deadly  poisons.  This, 
this  is  the  manner  of  the  Divine  mercy.  Go 
now,  fond  man,  and,  because  God  is  mer- 
ciful, presume  to  sin,  as  having  grounds  to 
hope  that  thou  mayest  sin,  and  be  safe  all 
the  way  !  If  this — hope,  shall  I  call  it,  or 
sordid  flattery,  could  be  reasonable,  then  the 
mercies  of  God  would  not  lead  us  to  repent- 
ance; so  unworthy  are  we  in  the  sense 
and  largeness  of  a  wide  fortune  and  pleas- 
ant accident.  For  impunity  was  never  H 
good  argument  to  make  men  to  obey  laws. 
*'  Q^uotusquisque  reperitur,  qui  impunitate 
propositi  abstinere  possit  injuriis?  Im- 
punitas  est  maxima  peccandi  illecebra," 
said  Cicero.**  And  therefore,  the  wisdom 
of  God  hath  so  ordered  the  actions  of  the 
world,  that  the  most  fruitful  showers  shall 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  of  black  clouds, 
that  health  shall  be  conveyed  by  bitter  and 
ill-tasted  drugs;  that  the  temples  of  our 
bodies  shall  be  purged  by  whips,  and  that 
the  cords  of  the  whip  shall  be  the  cords  of 
love,  to  draw  us  from  the  entanglings  of 
vanity  and  folly.  This  is  the  long  sufiering 
of  God,  the  last  reAiedy  to  our  diseased  souls : 
and  OMuo^iTf  0$,  Batii  lifMJa,  ttal^voi  (Jio^ponf ctot, 
said  Phalaris ;  unless  we  be  senseless,  we  shalU 
be  brought  to  sober  courses  by  all  those  sad 
accidents,  and  wholesome,  but  ill-tasted  mer- 
cies, which  we  feel  in  all  the  course  and  suc- 
cession of  the  Divine  long-sufierance. 

The  use  of  all  the  premises  is  that  which 
St  Paul  expresses  in  the  text,  that  "  we  do 
not  despise  all  this :"  and  he  only  despises 
not,  who  serv^  the  ends  of  God  in  all  these 
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designs  of  mercy «  that  is,  he  that  repents  j  for  the  despite  done  to  the  first  and  maM 

sensible  mercies ;  we  are  fallen  into  a  sick- 
ness, that  cannot  be  cured  bot  by  disease 
and  hardship. 

But  if  this  despite  runs  further,  and  when 
the  mercies  look  on  us  with  an  angry 
countenance,  and  that  Qod  giTea  us  only 
the  mercy  of  a  punishment,  if  we  despiw 
this  too,  we  increase  but  our  miaeiy,  as  we 
increase  our  sin .  The  sum  of  which  is  this : 
that  if  Hiaraoh  will  not  be  cared  by  one 
plague,  he  shall  have  ten  ;  and  if  ten  w9 
not  do  it,  tbe  great  and  tenth  wave,  whick 
is  far  bigger  than  all  the  rest,  the  sefereit  ail 
the  last  arrow  of  the  quiver,  theo  we  shall  per 
ish  in  the  Red  sea,  the  sea  of  flames  and  Uosd^ 
in  which  the  ungodly  shall  roll  eternally. 

But  some  of  these  despisen  are  tneh  m 
are  unmoved  when  €rod  smites  others ;  Ub 
Gallio,  when  the  Jews  took  Soathenes;  aal 
beat  him  in  the  pleading-plaoe,  he  **  caved 
for  none  of  these  things  ;*'  he  was  not  con- 
cerned in  that  interest:  and  many  Gallioi 
there  are  among  us,  that  understanu  it  not  n 
be  a  part  of  the  divine  method  %jt  GoAH 
'*  long-sufferance,"  to  strike  othets  to  mab 
us  afraid.  But  however  we  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  such  alarms,  yet  know,  that  then 
is  not  one  death  in  all  the  neighbourhood 
but  is  intended  to  thee ;  every  crowing  of 
the  cock  is  to  awake  thee  to  repentance :  and 
if  thou  sleepest  still,  the  next  turn  may  be 
thine ;  God  will  send  his  angel,  as  he  did 
to  Peter,  and  smite  thee  on  thy  side,  and 
wake  thee  from  thy  dead  sleep  of  sin  sod 
sottishness.  But  beyond  this  some  are  de- 
spisers  still,  and  hope  to  drown  the  noiees 
of  mount  Sinai,  the  sound  of  cannons,  of 
thunders  and  lightnings,  with  a  ooonter- 
noise  of  revelling  and  clamorous  roarings, 
with  merry  meetings ;  like  the  sacrifices  to 
Moloch,  they  sound  drums  and  trumpets, 
that  they  might  not  hear  the  sad  shriekiags 
of  their  children,  as  they  were  dying  in  tbe 
cavity  of  the  brazen  idol :  and  when  their 
conscience  shrieks  out  or  murmurs  in  a  ssd 
melancholy,  or  something  that  is  dear  lo 
thera  is  smitten,  they  attempt  to  drown  it  is 
a  sea  of  drink,  in  the  heathenish  noises  of 
idle  and  drunken  company ;  and  that  which 
God  sends  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  leads 
them  to  a  tavern,  not  to  refresh  their  needs 
of  nature,  or  for  ends  of  a  tolerable  civilityi 
or  innocent  purposes ;  but  like  the  condemn- 
ed persons  among  the  Levantines,  they 
tasted  wine  freely,  that  they  might  die  and 
be  insensible.    1  could  easily  reprove  such 


him  of  his  sins.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
despisers ;  ail  they  that  live  in  their  sins, 
they  that  have  more  blessings  than  they  can 
reckon  hours  in  their  lives,  that  are  courted 
by  the  Divine  favour  and  wooed  to  salva- 
tion, as  if  mankind  were  to  give,  not  to  re- 
ceive, so  great  a  blessing,  all  they  that 
answer  not  to  so  friendly  summons, — they 
are  despisers  of  God's  mercies :  and  although 
God  overflows  with  mercies,  and  does  not 
often  leave  us  to  the  only  hopes  of  being 
cured  by  un<*tions  and  gentle  cataplasms, 
but  proceeds  further,  and  gives  us  **  stibi- 
um," or  prepared  steel,  sharp  arrows  of  his 
anger,  and  the  sword,  and  the  hand  of  sick- 
ness ;  yet  we  are  not  sure  of  so  much  fa /our 
as  to  be  entertained  longer  in  God's  hospital, 
but  may  be  thrust  forth  among  the  ''  Incura- 
biles."  Plutarch  reports  concerning  swine, 
that  their  optic  nerves  are  so  disposed  to 
turn  their  eyes  downward,  that  they  cannot 
look  upwards,  nor  behold  the  face  of  heaven, 
unless  they  be  thrown  upon  their  backs. 
Such  swine  are  we:  we  seldom  can  look 
up  to  heaven,  till  God  by  his  judgments 
throws  us  upon  our  backs;  tiU  he  humbles 
us  and  softens  us  with  showers  of  our  own 
blood,  and  tears  of  sorrow :  and  yet  God 
hath  not  promised  that  he  will  do  so  much 
for  us ;  but  for  aught  we  know,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  devil  enters  into  our  swinish  and 
brutish  hearts,  we  shall  run  down  the  hill, 
and  perish  in  the  floods  and  seas  of  intolera- 
ble misery.  And  therefore,  besides  that  it 
is  a  huge  folly  in  us,  that  we  will  not  be 
cured  with  pleasant  medicines,  but  must  be 
longing  for  coloquintida  and  for  vomits,  for 
knives  and  poniards,  instead  of  the  gentle 
showers  of  the  Divine  refreshments,  besides 
that  this  is  an  imprudence  and  sottishness ; 
we  do  infinitely  put  it  to  the  venture,  whether 
we  shall  be  in  a  saveable  condition  or  not, 
after  the  rejection  of  the  first  state  of  mercies. 
But,  however,  then  begins  the  first  step  of 
the  judgment  and  pungent  misery,  we  are 
perishing  people ;  or,  if  not,  yet  at  the  least 
not  to  be  cured  without  the  abscission  of  a 
member,  without  the  cutting  ofi*  a  hand  or 
a  leg,  or  the  putting  out  of  an  eye:  we 
must  be  cut,  to  take  the  stone  out  of  our 
hearts,  and  that  is  the  state  of  a  very  great 
infelicity ;  and  if  we  escape  the  stone,  we 
cannot  escape  the  surgeon's  knife ;  if  we 
escape  death,  yet  we  have  a  sickness ;  and 
though  that  be  a  great  mercy  in  respect  of 
death,  yet  it  is  as  great  misery  in  respect  of 


health.    And' that  is  the  first  punbVimenx\^ei«otA 'viv^vti^^QitfiftV proverb  me^ 
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^  by  Plutarch,  lUpi  tvfi  Ev^fuof,  cvtt  itMr- 
ypas  oKoOJjittti.  xaXxuti,  *'You  shall  ill  be 
cftred   of  the  knotted  gout,  if  you  have 
nothing  else  but  a  wider  shoe."    But  this 
reproof  is  too  gentle  for  so  great  madness :  it 
is  not  only  an  incompetent  cure,  to  apply 
the  plaster  of  a  sin  or  yanity  to  cure  the 
•mart  of  a  divine  judgment ;  but  it  is  a  great 
increaser  of  the  misery,  by  swelling   the 
cause  to  bigger  and  monstrous  proportions. 
It  isjusi  as  if  an  impatient  fool,  feeling  the 
smart  of  his  medicine,  shall  tear  his  wounds 
open,  and  throw  away  the  instruments  of 
his  cure,  because  they  bring  him  health  at 
the  charge  of  a  little  pain,  *Eyyv(  Kvpuw 
toJ^i  fuiatvfiw,  "  He  that  is  full  of  stripes" 
and  troubles,  and  decked  round  about  with 
thorns,  he  *'is  near  to  God  :"  but  he  that, 
because  he  sits  uneasily  when  he  sits  near 
the  King  that  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
shall  remove  thence,  or  strew  flowers,  roses 
and  jessamine,  the  down  of  thistles  and  the 
softest  gossamer,  that  he  may  die  without 
pain,  die  quietly  and  like  a  lamb,  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  hell  without  noise ;  this  man 
is  a  fool,  because  he  accepts  death  if  it  arrest 
him  in  civil  language,  is  content  to  die  by 
the  sentence  of  an  eloquent  judge,  and  pre- 
fers a  quiet  passage  to  hell  before  going  to 
heaven  in  a  storm. 

That  Italian  gendeman  was  certainly  a 
great  lover  of  his  sleep,  who  was  angry  with 
the  lizard  that  waked  him,  when  a  viper 
was  creeping  into  his  mouth :  when  the 
devil  is  entering  into  us  to  poison  our  spirits, 
and  steal  our  souls  away  while  we  are  sleep- 
ing in  the  lethargy  of  sin,  God  sends  his 
sharp  messages  to  awaken  us  ;  and  we  caU 
that  the  enemv,  and  use  arts  to  cure  the 
remedy,  not  to  cure  the  disease.  There  are 
some  persons  that  will  never  be  cured,  not 
because  the  sickness  is  incurable,  but  be- 
eaase  they  hare  ill  stomachs,  and  cannot 
keep  the  medicine.  Just  so  is  hb  case  that 
so  despises  God's  method  of  curing  him  by 
these  instances  of  long  sufferance,  that  he 
uses  all  the  arts  he  can  to  be  quit  of  his 
physician,  and  to  spill  his  physic,  and  to 
take  cordiab  as  soon  as  his  vomit  begins  to 
work.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  in  this 
afiur,  but  to  read  the  poor  wretch's  sen- 
iMMe,  and  to  declare  his  condition.  As  at 
int,  when  he  despised  the  first  great  mer- 
cies, God  sent  him  sharpness  and  sad  acci- 
dents to  ensober  his  spirits :  so  now  that  he 
dsiptses  his  mercy  also,  the  mercy  of  the 
rod,  God  will  take  it  away  from  him,  and 
thea  I  hope  all  is  weU.  Miserable  man  that 


thou  art !  this  is  thy  undoing ;  if  God  ceases 
to  strike  thee,  because  thou  wilt  not  mend, 
thou  art  sealed  up  to  ruin  and  reprobation 
for  ever;  the  physician  hath  given  thee 
over,  he  hath  no  kindness  for  thee.  This 
was  the  desperate  estate  of  Judah,  "  Ah,, 
sinful  nation !  a  people  laden  with  iniquity : 
they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have  pro- 
voked the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Why  should 
ye  be  stricken  any  more?"*  This  is  the 
oMx^/ia  ftapav  aOa,  the  ipost  bitter  curse,  the 
greatest  excommunication,  when  the  delin* 
quent  is  become  a  heathen  and  a  publican, 
without  the  covenant,  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
church :  the  church  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
them :  for  what  have  I  to  do  with  them  that 
are  without?"  said  St.  Paul.  It  was  not 
lawful  for  the  church  any  more  to  punish 
them.  And  this  court  Christian  is  an  imita- 
tion and  parallel  of  the  justice  of  the  court 
of  heaven :  when  a  sinner  is  not  mended 
by  judgments  at  long-running,  God  cuts 
him  off  from  his  inheritance,  and  the  lot  of 
sons ;  he  will  chastise  him  no  more,  but  let 
him  take  his  course,  and  spend  his  portion 
of  prosperity,  such  as  shall  be  allowed  him 
in  the  great  economy  of  the  world.  Thus 
God  did  to  his  vineyard  which  he  took  such 
pains  to  fence,  to  plant,  to  manure,  to  dig, 
to  cut,  and  to  prune :  and  when,  after  all, 
it  brought  forth  wild  grapes,  the  last  and 
worst  of  God's  anger  was  this ;  "  Auferam 
sepem  ejus  :"t  God  had  fenced  it  with  a 
hedge  of  thorns,  and  ''God  would  take 
away  all  that  hedge,"  he  would  not  leave 
a  thorn  standing,  not  one  judgment  to  re- 
prove or  admonish  them,  but  all  the  wild 
beasts,  and  wilder  and  more  beastly  lusts, 
may  come  and  devour  it,  and  trample  it 
down  in  scorn. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say,  but  those 
words  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  sermon, 
"Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and 
perish ;"{  perish  in  your  own  folly  by  stub- 
bornness and  ingratitude.  For  it  is  a  huge 
contradiction  to  the  nature  and  designs  of 
God  :  G\yd  calls  us,  we  refuse  to  hear ;  he 
invites  us  with  fair  promises,  we  hear  and 
consider  not ;  he  gives  us  blessings,  we  take 
them  and  understand  not  his  meaning ;  we 
take  out  the  token,  but  read  not  the  letter : 
then  he  threatens  us,  and  we  regard  not ; 
he  strikes  our  neighbours,  and  we  are  not 
concerned :  then  he  strikes  us  gently,  but 
we  feel  it  not :  then  he  does  like  the  physi- 
cian in  the  Greek  epigram,  who  being  to 
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cure  a  man  of  a  lelhar^,  locked  him  into 
the  same  room  with  a  madman,  that  he  by 
dry-beating  him  might  make  him  at  least 
sensible  of  blows ;  but  thb  makes  us,  in- 
stead of  running  to  God,  to  trust  in  unskilful 
physicians,  or,  like  Saul,  to  run  to  a  Pytho- 
nisse ;  we  run  for  cure  to  a  crime,  we  take 
sanctuary  in  a  pleasant  sin ;  just  as  if  a 
man,  to  cure  his  melancholy,  should  desire 
to  be  stung  with  a  tarantula,  that  at  least  he 
may  die  merrily.  What  is  there  more  to  be 
done  that  God  hath  not  yet  done?  He  is 
forced  at  last  to  break  off  with  *'  Curavimus 
Babylonem,  et  non  est  sanata,''  "We 
dressed  and  tended  Babylon,"  but  she  was 
incurable:  there  is  no  help  but  such  persons 
must  die  in  their  sins^  and  lie  down  in  eter^ 
oai  sorrow. 


SERMON   XXXIX. 

OP  GROWTH  IN  GRACE. 

PART    I. 

Jlv<  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lm  Jeeus  Ckriit:  to  wham  be  glory  oeth  now 
and  for  ever,    Amenr^^  Pet.  iiL  18. 

When  Christianity,  like  the  day-spring 

from  the  east,  with  a  new  light,  did  not 

only  enlighten  the  world,  but  amazed  the 

minds  of  men,  and  entertained  their  curiosi- 
ties, and  seized  upon  their  warmer  and  more 

pregnant  affections,  it  was  no  wonder,  that 

whole  nations  were  converted  at  a  sermon, 

multitudes  were   instantly   professed,  and 

their  understandiiigs  followed  their  affec- 

tiousy  and  their  wills  .followed  their  under- 
standings, and   they  were    convinced   by 

miracle,  and  overcome  by  grace,  and  pas- 
sionate with  zeal,  and  wisely  governed  by 

cheir  guides,  and  ravished  with  the  sanc- 

uty  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  holiness  of  their 

examples.     And  this  was  not  only  their 

duty,  but  a  great  instance  of  providence, 

that  by  the  great  religion  and  piety  of  the 

first  professors,  Christianity  might  be  firmly 

planted,   and    unshaken    by  scandal,  and 

hardened  by  persecution;  and  that  these 

first  lights  might  be  actual  precedents  for 

ever,  and  copies  for  us  to  transcribe  in  all 

descending  ages  of  Christianity,  that  thither 

we  might  run  to  fetch  oil  to  enkindle  our 
exUnguisbed  lamps.  But  then  piety  was 
§0  universal,  that  it  might  well  be  ei4Qinsd\on  ox  VD^\m&>aA,  toAkards  or  acuMooa, 


by  St  Paul,  that  ''if  a  brother  walked  £•- 
orderly,''  the  Christians  should  aroid  ka 
company :  he  forbade  them  not  to  aceoai* 
pany  with  the  heathens  that  walked  disor* 
derly;  ''for  then  a  man  most  have  goM 
out  of  the  world;"  but  they  were  not  t» 
endure  so  much  as  "to  eat  with,"  or,  "to 
salute,  a  disorderly  brother/'  and  lU-liviqg 
Christian.    But  now,  if  we  should  obsem 
this  eanon  of  St.  Paul,  and  refuse  to  eat  or 
to  converse  with  a  fornicator^  or  a  drankuit 
or  a  perjured  person,  or  covetous,  we  auM 
also  "  go  out  of  the  world :"  for  a  pious  m 
a  holy  person  is  now  as  rare  as  a  disordofy 
Christian  was  at  first;  and  as  Christianity  is 
multiplied  every  where  in  name  and  tida^. 
so  it  is  destroyed  in  life,  essence,  and  props 
operation ;  and  we  have  very  great  reasoa 
to  fear,  that  Christ's  name  will  serve  us  lo 
no  end  but  to  upbraid  our  baseness,  and  hii 
person  only  to  be  our  judge,  and  his  laws 
are  so  many  bills  of  aecusatbn,  and  his 
graces  and  helps  offered  us  but  as  sggrava- 
tions  of  our  unworthiness,  and  our  baptism 
but  an  occasion  of  vow4Nreach,  and  tki 
holy  conmiunion  but  an  act  of  hypocrisy, 
formality,  or  sacrilege,  and  all  the  promisei 
of  the  gospel  but  as  pleasant  dreams,  aai 
the  threatenings  but  as  arts  of  affrightment 
For  Christianity  lasted  pure  and  zealous,  it 
kept  its  roles,  and  observed  its  own  laws  kt 
three  hundred  years,  or  thereabouts;  so  bog 
the  church  remained  a  virgin ;  for  so  long 
they  were  warmed  with  their  first  fires,  and 
kept  under  discipline  by  the  rod  of  pene- 
cution :  but  it  hath  declined  almost  fourteea 
hundred   years   together;   prosperity   and 
pride,  wantonness  and  great  fortunes,  am- 
bition and  interest,  false  doctrine  upon  mis- 
take and  upon  design,  the  malice  of  the 
devil  and  the  arts  of  all  his  instruments, 
the  want  of  zeal,  and  a  weariness  of  spirit, 
filthy  examples,  and   a   disreputation  of 
piety  and  a  strict  life,  seldom  precedents 
and  infinite  discouragements,  have  caused 
10  infinite  a  declension  of  piety  and  holy 
hving,  that  what  Papirius  Massonius,  one 
of  their  own,  said  of  the  popes  of  Rome, 
"  In  pontificibus  nemo  hodie  sanctitatesi 
requirit;   optimi   putantur,  si  vel   levtler 
mali  sint,  vel  minus  boni  quam  ccteri  mor- 
tales  esse  solent :"  "  No  man  looks  for  holi- 
ness in  the  bishops  of  Rome;  those  are  the 
best  popes  who  are  not  extremely  wicked:" 
the  same  is  too  true  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Christians;  men  are  excellent  persons,  if 
they  be  not  traitors  or  adulterous,  oppi 
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if  they  be  not  "as  this  publican/'  as  the 
Tflest  person  with  whom  they  oonverse. 

Nanc,  si  depontum  non  infictetur  amicus. 
Si  reddat  veterem  cum  toi&  oenigine  foilem ; 
Prodigioaa  fides,  et  Thuscis  digna  libellis, 
Queque  coronati  lustrari  deb^t  agn&. 

Jcv.  Sat.  13. 

He  that  is  better  than  the  dregs  of  his 
own  agej  whose  religion  is  something  above 
piofaneness^  and  whose  sobriety  is  a  step  or 
two  from  downright  intemperance,  whose 
discourse  is  not  swearing,  nor  yet  apt  to  edi- 
fy, whose  charity  is  set  out  in  piety,  and  a  gen- 
tle yearning  and  saying  "  God  help,"  whose 
ahns  are  contemptible,  and  his  devotion  in- 
fireqaent;  yet,  as  things  are  now,  he  is 
'*  onus  d  millibus,"  "  one  of  a  thousand,'' 
and  he  stands  eminent  and  conspicuous  in 
the  Talleys  and  lower  grounds  of  the  present 
piety;  for  a  bank  is  a  mountain  upon  a 
lerel :  but  what  is  rare  and  eminent  in  the 
manncn  of  men  in  this  day  would  have 
been  scandalous,  and  have  deserved  the  rod 
of  an  apostle,  if  it  had  been  confronted  with 
the  fervours  and  rare  devotion  and  religion 
of  our  fathers  in  the  gospel. 

Men  of  old  looked  upon  themselves  as 
they  stood  by  the  examples  and  precedents 
of  martyrs,  and  compared  their  piety  to  the 
life  of  St.  Paul,  and  estimated  their  zeal  by 
flames  of  the  Boanerges,  St.  James  and  his 
brother;  and  the  bishops  were  thought  re- 
provable,  as  they  fell  short  of  the  ordinary 
government  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John ;  and 
the  assemblies  of  Christians  were  so  holy, 
that  erery  meeting  had  religion  enough  to 
hallow  a  house,  and  convert  it  to  a  church ; 
and  every  day  of  feasting  was  a  comrounioD, 
and  every  fasting-day  was  a  day  of  repent- 
ance and  alms,  and  every  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing was  a  day  of  joy  and  alms ;  and  religion 
b^n  all  their  actions,  and  prayer  conse- 
crated them,  and  they  ended  in  charity,  and 
were  not  polluted  with  design :  they  despis- 
ed the  world  heartily,  and  pursued  after 
heaven  greedily;  they  knew  no  ends,  but  to 
serre  God  and  to  be  saved ;  and  had  no  de- 
nigna  upon  ibeir  neighbours,  but  to  lead 
diem  to  Gk>d  and  to  felicity ;  till  Satan,  full 
of  enry  to  see  such  excellent  days,  mingled 
coretDtisness  and  ambition  within  the  throngs 
and  coDreaHons  of  the  church,  and  a  vice 
crept  mto  an  office,  and  then  the  mutual 
CQiifidence  grew  less,  and  so  charity  was 
lessened ;  and  heresies  crept  in,,  and  then 
Ihilli  hei^n  to  be  sullied ;  and  pride  crept  ra^ 
and  then  men  snatched  at  offices,  not  for 
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the  work,  but  for  the  dignity;  and  then 
they  served  themselves  more  than  God  and 
the  church ;  till  at  last  it  came  to  that  pass 
where  now  it  is,  that  the  clergy  live  lives 
no  better  than  the  laity,  and  the  laity  are 
stooped  to  imitate  the  evil  customs  of  stran- 
gers, and  enemies  of  Christianity ;  so  that 
we  should  think  religion  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, if  that  men  did  offer  up  to  God  but  the 
actions  of  an  ordinary,  even,  and  just  life, 
without  the  scandal  and  allays  of  a  great 
impiety.  But  because  such  is  the  nature  of 
things,  that  either  they  grow  towards  per- 
fection, or  decline  towards  dissolution ;  there 
is  no  proper  way  to  secure  it  but  by  setting 
its  growth  forward:  for  religion  hath  no 
station  or  natural  periods;  if  it  does  not 
grow  better  it  grows  much  worse ;  not  that 
it  always  returns  the  man  into  scandalous 
sins,  but  that  it  establishes  and  fixes  him  in 
a  state  of  indifference  and  lukewarmness : 
and  he  is  more  averse  to  a  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  dies  in  an  incurious,  ignorant, 
and  unrelenting  condition. 

"  But  grow  in  grace :" — ^That  is  the  reme- 
dy, and  that  would  make  us  all  wise  and 
happy,  blessed  in  this  world,  and  sure  of 
heaven :  concerning  which,  we  are  to  con- 
sider, first.  What  the  state  of  grace  is  into' 
which  every  one  of  us  must  be  entered,  that 
we  may  "grow"  in  it :  secondly.  The  pro- 
per parts,  acts,  and  offices  of  "  growing  in 
grace:"  thirdly.  The  signs,  consequences^ 
and  proper  significations,  by  which  if  we 
cannot  perceive  the  *•  growing,"  yet  after- 
wards we  may  perceive  that  "we  are 
grown,"  and  so  judge  of  the  state  of  our 
duty,  and  concerning  our  final  condition  of 
being  saved. 

1.  Concerning  the  state  of  grace,  I  con 
sider  that  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  in 
the  state  of  grace,  who  retains  an  affec- 
tion to  any  one  sin.  The  state  of  pardon 
and  the  Divine  favour  begins  at  the  first 
instance  of  anger  against  our  crimes,  when 
we  leave  our  fondnesses  and  kind  opinions, 
when  we  excuse  them  not,  and  will  nor 
endure  their  shame,  when  we  feel  the 
smarts  of  any  of  their  evil  consequents: 
for  he  that  is  a  perfect  lover  of  sin,  and  is 
sealed  up  to  a  reprobate  sense,  endures  all 
that  sin  brings  along  with  it ;  and  is  recon- 
ciled to  all  its  mischiefs ;  he  can  suffer  the 
sickness  of  his  own  drunkenness,  and  yet 
call  it  pleasure ;  he  can  wait  like  a  slave  to 
serve  his  lust,  and  yet  count  it  no  dispar- 
agement; he  can  auffet  \Vve  ^\E^\.oi&fs^\  ^^ 
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being  counted  a  base  and  dishonest  person, 
and  yet  look  confidently^  and  think  himself 
no  worse.  But  when  the  grace  of  Grod  be- 
gins to  work  upon  a  man's  spirit,  it  makes 
ihe  conscience  nice  and  tender :  and  although 
the  sin,  as  yet,  does  not  displease  the  roan, 
but  he  can  endure  the  flattering  and  alluring 
part,  yet  he  will  not  endure  to  be  used  so  ill 
by  his  sin ;  he  will  not  be  abused  and  dis- 
honoured by  it.  But  because  God  hath  so 
allayed  the  pleasure  of  his  sin,  that  he 
that  drinks  the  sweet  should  also  strain  the 
dregs  through  his  throat;  by  degrees  of 
God's  grace  doth  irreconcile  the  convert, 
and  discovers,  first,  its  base  attendants,  then 
its  worst  consequents,  then  the  displeasure 
of  God ;  that  here  commence  the  first  reso- 
lutions of  leaving  the  sin,  and  trying  if,  in 
the  service  of  God,  his  spirit  and  the  whole 
appetite  of  man  may  be  better  entertained. 
He  that  is  thus  far  entered,  shall  quickly 
perceive  the  diflierence,  and  meets  argu- 
ments enough  to  invite  him  farther;  for 
then  God  treats  the  man  as  he  treated  the 
spies,  that  went  to  discover  the  land  of  pro- 
mise; he  ordered  the  year  in  plenty,  and 
directed  them  to  a  pleasant  and  a  fruitful 
place,  and  prepared  bunches  of  grapes  of  a 
miraculous  and  prodigious  greatness,  that 
they  might  report  good  things  of  Canaan, 
and  invite  the  whole  nation  to  attempt  its 
conquest;  so  God's  grace  represents  to  the 
new  converts,  and  the  weak  ones  in  faith, 
the  pleasures  and  first  deliciousnesses  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  when  they  come  to  spy  the  good 
things  of  that  way  that  leads  to  heaven, 
they  presently  perceive  themselves  eased  of 
the  load  of  an  evil  conscience,  of  their  fears 
of  doath,  of  the  confusion  of  their  shame; 
and  God's  Spirit  gives  them  a  cup  of  sensible 
comfort,  and  makes  them  to  rejoice  in  their 
prayers,  and  weep  with  pleasures  mingled 
with  innocent  passion  and  religious  changes. 
And  although  God  does  not  deal  with  all 
men  in  the  same  method,  or  in  manners 
that  can  regularly  be  described ;  and  all  men 
do  not  feel,  or  do  not  observe,  or  cannot,  for 
want  of  skill,  discern,  such  accidental  sweet- 
nesses and  pleasant  grapes  at  their  first  en- 
trance into  religion ;  yet  God  to  every  man 
does  minister  excellent  arguments  of  invita- 
tion ;  and  such,  that  if  a  roan  will  attend  to 
them,  they  will  certainly  move  either  his 
affections  or  his  will,  his  fancy  or  his  reason, 
and  most  commonly  both.  But  while  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  doing  this  work  in  man, 
mau  must  zlso  be  (Tvvff>yo(  fou  etc^,  '*  a  feC 


the  Spirit,  attend  his  inspirations,  leceifi 
his  whispers,  obey  all  his  motioBs,  invke 
him  farther^  and  truly  renounce  all  coofede- 
racy  with  his  enemy,  ain ;  at  no  hand  nf* 
feringany  ''root  of  bitterness  to  spring  up," 
not  allowing  to  himself  any  reserve  of  cv- 
nal  pleasure,  no  clancular  lust,  no  privali 
oppressions,  no  secret  covetousness,  no  hn 
to  this  world,  that  n»y  discompose  his  doty. 
For  if  a  man  prays  all  day,  and  at  night  ii 
intemperate ;  if  he  spends  his  time  in  nUr 
ing,  and  his  recreation  be  sinful ;  if  ht 
studies  religion,  and  practises  self-interest; 
if  he  leaves  his  swearing,  and  yet  rrtaiii 
hk  pride;  if  he  becomes  chaste,  and  yrt 
remains  peevish  and  imperious;  this  nai 
is  not  changed  from  the  state  of  sin  into  die 
first  stage  of  the  state  of  grace,  he  does  « 
no  hand  belong  to  God ;  he  bath  suffeicd 
himself  to  be  scared  from  one  sin,  sad 
tempted  from  another  by  interest,  and  hith 
lef^  a  third  by  reason  of  his  inclination,  ud 
a  fourth  for  shame  or  want  of  opportunity; 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  not  yet  planiei 
one  perfect  plant  there :  God  may  make  m 
of  the  accidentally-prepared  advantages ;  bit 
as  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  not  b^ii  tin 
proper  and  direct  work  of  grace  in  his  heut 
But  when  we  leave  every  sin,  when  we  re- 
solve never  to  return  to  the  chains,  when  ve 
have  no  love  for  the  world  but  such  as  msT 
he  a  servant  of  God ;  then  I  account  thit 
we  are  entered  into  a  state  of  grace,  from 
whence  I  am  now  to  begin  to  reckon  (he 
commencement  of  this  precept,  "  Grow  ii 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

2.  And  now  the  first  part  of  this  duty  is. 
— to  make  religion  to  be  the  business  of  our 
lives ; — for  this  is  the  great  instrument  which 
will  naturally  produce  our  growth  in  grue. 
and  the  perfection  of  a  Christian.  For  i 
man  cannot,  after  a  state  of  sin,  be  instantl]f 
a  saint ;  the  work  of  Heaven  is  not  done  \ff 
a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dash  of  affection- 
ate rain,  or  a  few  tears  of  a  relenting  pity: 
God  and  his  church  have  appointed  holy 
intervals,  and  have  taken  portions  of  om 
time  for  religion,  that  we  may  be  called  off 
from  the  world,  and  remember  the  end  of 
our  creation,  and  do  honour  to  God,  and 
think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes  aoil 
peremptory  designs  to  get  thither.  But  as 
we  must  not  neglect  those  times,  which  God 
hath  reserved  for  his  service,  or  the  church 
hath  prudently  decreed ;  nor  yet  act  religiOD 
upon  such  days  with  forms  and  outsideSj  of 
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gious ;  80  we  must  take  care,  that  all  the 
other  portions  of  our  time  be  hallowed  with 
litile  retirements  of  our  thoughts,  and  short 
conversations'  with  Qpd,  and  all  along  be 
guided  with  holy  intention ;  that  even  our 
works  of  nature  may  pass  into  the  relations 
of  gTRce,  and  the  actions  of  our  calling  may 
Mp  towards  the  "obtaining  the  prize  of 
our  high  calling;''  while  our  eatings  are 
aetions  of  temi>erance,  our  labours  are  profit- 
Me,  our  humiliations  are  acts  of  obedience, 
sod  our  alms  of  charity,  and  our  marriages 
are  chaste ;  and  "whether  we  eat  or  drink," 
sleep  or  wake,  we  may  "do  all  to  the  glory 
of  Gk>d,"  by  a  direct  intuition,  or  by  a  re- 
Ilex  act ;  by  design,  or  by  supplement ;  by 
foresight,  or  by  an  after-election.    And  to 
this  purpose  we  must  not  look  upon  religion 
as  our  trouble  and  our  hindrance,  nor  think 
alms  chargeable  or  expensive,  nor  our  fast- 
ings vexatious  and  burdensome;  nor  our 
prayers  a  weariness  of  spirit;  but  we  must 
make  these,  and  all  other  duties  of  religion, 
our  employment,  our  care,  the  work  and 
end  for  which  we  came  into  the  world ;  and 
remember  that  we  never  do  the  work  of 
men,  nor  serve  the  ends  of  God,  nor  are  in 
the  proper  employment  and  business  of  our 
life,  but  when  we  worship  God,  or  live  like 
wise  or  sober  persons,  or  do  benefit  to  our 
brother. 

I  will  not  turn  this  discourse  into  a  re- 
proof, but  leave  it  represented  as  a  duty. 
Remember  that  God  sent  you  into  the  world 
for  religion;  we  are  but  to  pass  through  our 
pleasant  Belds,  or  our  hard  labours ;  but  to 
dodge  a  little  while  in  our  fair  palaces^  or 
our  meaner  cottages  ;  but  to  bait  in  the  way 
at  our  full  tables,  or  with  our  spare  diet ;  but 
then  only  man  does  his  proper  employment, 
when  he  prays  and  does  charity,  and  morti- 
fies his  unruly  appetites,  and  restrains  his 
violent  passions,  and  becomes  like  to  God 
and  imitates  his  holy  Son,  and  writes  af\er 
the  copies  of  apostles  and  saints.  Then  he 
n  dressing  himself  for  eternity,  where  he 
mast  dwell  or  abide,  either  in  an  excellent 
beatifical  country,  or  in  a  prison  of  amaze- 
flient  and  eternal  horror :  and  after  all  this, 
fon  may,  if  you  please,  call  to  mind  how 
nach  time  you  allow  to  God  and  to  your 
souls  every  day,  or  every  month,  or  in  a 
year,  if  you  please,  for  I  fear  the  account  of 
the  time  is  soon  made ;  but  the  account  for 
the  n^ect  will  be  harder ;  and  it  will  not 
easily  be  answered,  that  all  our  days  and 
yeavs  are  iidSe  enough  to  attend  perishing 
thii^,  aad  to  be  swallowed  up  in  avari- 


cioQs  and  vain  attendances,  and  we  shall 
not  attend  to  religion  with  a  zeal  so  great  as 
is  our  revenge,  or  as  is  the  hunger  of  one 
meal.  Without  much  time,  and  a  wary 
life,  and  a  diligent  circumspection,  we  can- 
not mortify  our  sins,  or  do  the  first  works 
of  grace.  I  pray  God  we  be  not  found  to 
have  grown  like  the  sinews  of  old  age,  from 
strength  to  remissness ;  from  thence  to  dis- 
solution, and  infirmity,  and  death.  Mene- 
demus  was  wont  to  say,  "  that  the  young 
boys  that  went  to  Athens,  the  first  year  were 
wise  men,  the  second  year,  philosophers, 
the  third  orators,  and  the  fourth  were  but 
plebeians,  and  understood  nothing  but  their 
own  ignorance."  And  just  §o  it  happens 
to  some  in  the  progresses  of  religion;  at 
first  they  are  violent  and  active,  and  then 
they  satiate  all  the  appetites  of  religion ;  and 
that  which  is  left  is,  that  they  were  soon 
weary,  and  sat  down  in  displeasure,  and  re- 
turn to  the  world,  and  dwell  in  the  business 
of  pride  or  money  ;  and,  by  this  time,  they 
understand  that  their  religion  is  declined, 
and  passed  from  the  heats  and  follies  of 
youth,  to  the  coldness  and  infirmities  of  old 
age :  the  remedy  of  which  is  only  a  diligent 
spirit  and  a  busy  religion ;  a  great  industry, 
and  a  full  portion  of  time  in  holy  offices ; 
that,  as  the  oracle  said  to  the  Cirrheans, 
"  noctes  diesquebelligerandum,"  they  could 
not  be  happy  "  unless  they  waged  war  night 
and  day;"  so  unless  we  perpetually  fight 
against  our  own  vices,  and  repel  our  ghostly 
enemies,  and  stand  upon  our  guard,  we 
must  stand  for  ever  in  the  state  of  babes  in 
Christ ;  or  else  return  to  the  first  imperfec- 
tions of  an  unchristened  soul  and  an  un- 
sanctified  spirit.  That  is  the  first  particular. 
2.  The  second  step  of  our  growth  in  grace 
is, — when  virtues  grow  habitual,  apt,  and 
easy,  in  our  manners  and  dispositions; — 
for,  although  many  new  converts  have  a 
great  zeal,  and  a  busy  spirit,  apt  enough,  as 
they  think,  to  contest  against  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  spiritual  life ;  yet  they  meet  with 
such  powerful  oppositions  from  without, 
and  a  false  heart  within,  that  their  first  heats 
are  soon  broken ;  and  either  they  are  for 
ever  discouraged,  or  are  forced  to  march 
more  sk)wly,  and  proceed  more  temperately 
for  ever  after. 


'PffiUif,  ciiyTj  fitv  oJSof ,  fieOa  6'  iyyvOi  vain, 
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care  and  sweat,  prudence  and  diligence^^x- 
perience  and  watchfulness^  wisdom  and 
labour  at  home,  and  good  guides  abroad,  to 
be  instruments  and  means  to  purchase  virtue. 
The  way  is  long  and  difficult  at  first ;  but 
in  the  progress  and  pursuit,  we  find  all  the 
knots  made  .plain,  and  the  rough  ways  made 
smooth. 


Ridet 


jam  roonte  potituB 


Now  the  spirit  of  grace  is  like  a  new  soul 
within  him,  and  he  hath  new  appetites, 
and  new  pleasures,  when  the  things  of  the 
world  grow  unsavoury,  and  the  things  of 
religion  are  delicious :  when  his  temptations 
to  his  old  crimes  return  but  seldom,  and  pre- 
Tail  not  at  all,  or  in  very  inconsiderable  in- 
stances, and  stay  not  at  all,  but  are  reproached 
with  a  penitential  sorrow  and  speedy  amend- 
ment ;  when  we  do  actions  of  virtue,  quickly, 
frequently,  and  with  delight,  then  we  have 
grown  in  grace,  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
they  can  perceive  these  excellent  disposi- 
tions. Some  persons  there  are  who  dare 
not  sin :  they  dare  not  omit  their  hours  of 
prayer,  and  they  are  restless  in  their  spirits 
till  they  have  done ;  but  they  go  to  it  as  to 
execution  ;  they  stay  from  it  as  long  as  they 
can,  and  they  drive,  like  Pharaoh's  chariots, 
with  the  wheels  off",  sadly  and  heavily ;  and, 
besides  that,  such  persons  have  reserved  to 
themselves  the  best  part  of  their  sacrifice, 
and  do  not  give  their  will  to  God :  they  do 
not  love  him  with  all  their  heart ;  they  are, 
also,  soonest  tempted  to  retire  and  fall  off. 
Sextius  R6manus  resigned  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  city,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
severity  of  a  philosophical  life ;  but  when 
his  unusual  diet  and  hard  labour  began  to 
pinch  his  fiesh,  and  he  felt  his  propositions 
smart;  and  that,  which  was  fine  in  discourse 
at  a  symposiac  or  an  academical  dinner,  be- 
gan to  sit  uneasily  upon  him  in  the  practice, 
he  so  despaired,  that  he  had  like  to  have 
cast  himself  into  the  sea,  to  appease  the  la- 
bours of  his  religion ;  because  he  never  had 
gone  farther  than  to  think  it  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  wise  man :  he  would  commend  it,  but 
he  was  loath  to  pay  for  it  at  the  price  that 
God  and  the  philosopher  set  upon  it.  But 
he  that  is  "grown  in  grace,"  and  hath  made 
religion  habitual  to  his  spirit,  is  not  at  ease 
but  when  he  is  doing  the  works  of  the  new 
man  ;  he  rests  in  religion,  and  comforts  his 
sorrows  with  thinking  of  his  prayers ;  and 


he  list,  for  he  cares  not  so  he  may  serre 
God ;  and  if  you  make  him  ^x>or  here,  he  is 
rich  there,  and  he  counts  that  to  be  his  pro- 
per service^  his  woik,  his  recreation,  and 
reward.  • 

3.  But  because  in  the  coarse  of  aoly  Ut- 
ing,  although  the  duty  be  regular  and  coo^ 
stant,  yet  the  sensible  relishes  and  the  flow- 
erings of  affections,  the  zeal  and  the  visible 
expressions,  do  not  always  make  the  saiiw 
emission ;  but  sometimes  by  design,  souk- 
times  by  order,  and  sometimes  by  affectioa, 
we  are  more  busy,  more  entire^  and  moR 
intent  upon  the  actions  of  religion :  in  toA 
cases  we  are  to  judge  of  our  growth  in  graoe^ 
if  after  every  interval  of  extraordinary  pieCji 
the  next  return  be  more  devout  and  moR 
affectionate,  the  labour  be  more  cheerful  and 
more  active,  and  if  religion  returns  ofiena, 
and  stays  longer  in  the  same  expressionsj 
and  leaves  more  satisfactioji  upon  the  spin'L 
Are  your  communions  more  frequent?  and, 
when  they  are,  do  you  approach  nearer  to 
God  1  Have  you  made  firmer  resolutioin, 
and  entertained  more  hearty  purposes  of 
amendment?  Do  you  love  God  more  dati* 
fully,  and  your  neighbour  with  a  greata 
charity  ?  Do  you  not  so  easily  return  to  tbe 
world  as  formerly?  Are  not  you  glad  when 
the  thing  is  done  ?  Do  you  go  to  your  secu- 
lar accounts  with  a  more  weaned  affection 
than  before?  If  vou  communicate  well, il 
is  certain  that  you  will  still  do  it  better;  if 
you  do  not  communicate  well,  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  is  but  a  new  trouble,  easily 
excused,  readily  omitted ;  done  because  h 
is  necessary,  but  not  because  we  love  it; 
and  we  shall  find  that  such  persons,  in  their 
old  age,  do  it  worst  of  all.  And  it  was  ob- 
served by  a  Spanish  confessor,  who  was 
also  a  famous  preacher,  that  in  persou 
not  very  religious,  the  confessions,  which 
they  made  upon  their  death- bed,  were  th« 
coldest,  the  most  imperfect,  and  with  less 
contrition  than  he  had  observed  them  tc 
make  in  many  years  before.  For  so  th< 
canes  of  Ecjypt,  when  they  newly  arise  froii 
their  bed  of  mud  and  slime  of  Nilus,  star 
up  into  an  equal  and  continual  length,  aix 
are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots,  and  an 
strong  and  beauteous,  with  great  distancei 
and  intervals  ;  but  when  they  are  grown  ti 
their  full  length,  they  lessen  into  the  poio 
of  a  pyramid,  and  multiply  their  knots  ao( 
joints,  interrupting  the  fineness  and  smooth 
ness  of  its  body ;  so  are  the  steps  and  dc 
c\<&iv&\oxi*&  of  him  that  does   not  grow  ii 
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his  impurity  by  the  waters  of  baptism  and 
repentance,  he  grows  straight  and  strong, 
and  suffers  but  few  interruptions  of  piety; 
and  his  constant  courses  of  religion  are  but 
rarely  intermitted,  till  they  ascend  up  to  a 
full  age,  or  towards  the  ends  of  their  life ; 
then  they  are  weak,  and  their  devotions 
often  intermitted^  and  their  breaches  are  fre- 
quent, and  they  seek  excuses,  and  labour 
for  dispensations,  and  love  God  and  religion 
less  and  less, — ^till  their  old  age,  instead  of  a 
crown  of  their  virtue  and  perseverance,  ends 
in  levity  and  unprofitable  courses ;  light  and 
useless  as  the  tufted  feathers  upon  the  cane, 
every  wind  can  play  with  it  and  abuse  it, 
bat  no  man  can  make  it  useful.  When, 
therefore,  our  piety  interrupts  its  greater  and 
more  solemn  expressions,  and^  upon  the  re- 
tam  of  the  greater  offices  and  bigger  solem- 
nities, we  find  them  to  come  upon  our  spirits 
like  the  wave  of  a  tide,  which  retired  only 
because  it  was  natural  so  to  do,  and  yet 
came  farther  upon  the  strand  at  the  next 
rolling ;  when  every  new  confession,  every 
succeedine:  communion,  every  time  of  se- 
paration, for  more  solemn  and  intense  prayer, 
is  better  spent,  and  more  affectionate,  leav- 
ing a  greater  relish  upon  the  spirit,  and  pos- 
sessing greater  portions  of  our  affections, 
our  reason,  and  our  choice ;  then  we  may 
give  God  thanks,  who  hath  given  us  more 
grace  to  use  that  grace,  and  a  blessing  to 
i»ndeavour  our  duty,  and  a  blessing  upon 
our  endeavour. 

4.  To  discern  our  growth  in  grace, — we 
mast  inquire  concerning  our  passions,  whe- 
ther they  be  mortified  and  quiet,  complying 
with  our  ends  of  virtue,  and  under  com- 
mand ; — ^for  since  the  passions  are  the  mat- 
ter of  virtue  and  vice  lespectively,  he  that 
hath  brought  into  his  power  all  the  strengths 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  forts  from  whence  he 
did  infest  him,  he  only  hath  secured  his  holy 
walking  with  God.  But  because  this  thing 
IS  never  perfectly  done,  and  yet  must  al- 
ways be  doing,  grace  grows  according  as 
we  have  finished  our  portions  of  this  work. 
And  in  this  we  must  not  only  inquire  con- 
cerning our  passions,  whether  they  be  sinful 
and  habitually  prevalent,  for  if  they  be  we 
are  not  in  the  state  of  grace ;  but  whether 
they  return  upon  us  in  violences  and  inde- 
cencies, in  transportation,  and  unreasonable 
and  impudent  expressions;  for  although  a 
good  man  may  be  incident  to  a  violent  pas- 
tion,  and  that  without  sin,  yet  a  perfect 
man  is  not ;  a  well-grown  Christian  hath 
mkhm  Much  BuSenogs.     To  uuSer  fuch 


things  sometimes  may  stand  with  the  being 
of  virtue,  but  not  with  its  security ;  for  if 
passions  range  up  and  down,  and  transport 
us  frequently  and  violently,  we  may  keep  in 
our  forts  and  in  our  dwellings ;  but  our  ene- 
my is  master  of  the  field,  and  our  virtues 
are  restrained,  and  apt  to  be  starved,  and 
will  not  hold  out  long.  A  good  man  may 
be  spotted  with  a  violence,  but  a  wise  man 
will  not ;  and  he  that  does  not  add  wisdom 
to  his  virtue,  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  virtuous  habits,  will  be  a  good  man  but 
till  a  storm  come.  But,  beyond  this,  inquire 
after  the  slate  of  your  passions  in  actions  of 
religion.  Some  men  fast  to  mortify  their 
lust,  and  their  fasting  makes  them  peevish ; 
some  reprove  a  vice,  but  they  do  it  with 
much  impatience;  some  charitably  give  ex- 
cellent counsel,  but  they  do  that,  also,  with 
a  pompous  and  proud  spirit ;  and  passion, 
being  driven  from  open  hostilities,  is  forced 
to  march  along  in  the  retinue  and  troops  of 
virtue.  And  although  this  be  rather  a  de- 
ception and  a  cozenage  than  an  imperfec- 
tion, and  supposes  a  state  of  sin,  rather  than 
an  in^perfect  grace ;  yet,  because  it  tacitly 
and  secretly  creeps  along  among  the  circum- 
stances of  pious  actions, — as  it  spoils  a  vir- 
tue in  some,  so  it  lessens  it  in  others,  and 
therefore  is  considerable  also  in  this  question. 
And  although  no  man  must  take  accounts 
of  his  being  in  or  out  of  the  state  of  gnice^ 
by  his  being  dispassionate,  and  free  from  all 
the  assaults  of  passion ;  yet,  as  to  the  secur- 
ing his  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  he  must 
provide  that  he  be  not  a  slave  of  passion : 
so,  to  declare  his  growth  in  grace,  he  must 
be  sure  to  take  the  measures  of  his  affections, 
and  see  that  they  be  lessened,  more  apt  to  be 
suppressed ;  not  breaking  out  to  inconveni- 
ence and  imprudences ;  not  rifling  our  spirit, 
and  drawing  us  from  our  usual  and  more 
sober  tempers.  Try,  therefore,  if  your  fear 
be  turned  into  caution ;  your  lust,  into  chaste 
friendships ;  your  imperious  spirit,  into  pru- 
dent government ;  your  revenge,  into  justice; 
your  anger,  into  charity ;  and  your  peevish- 
ness and  rage,  into  silence  and  suppression 
of  language.  Is  our  ambition  changed  into 
virtuous  and  noble  thoughts?  Can  we 
emulate  without  envyl  Is  our  covetousness 
lessened  into  good  husbandry,  and  mingled 
with  alms,  that  we  may  certainly  discern  the 
love  of  money  to  be  gone  ?  Do  we  leave  to 
despise  our  inferiors?  and  can  we  willingly 
endure  to  admit  him  that  excels  us  in  any 
gift  or  grace  whatsoever,  and  \o  ^c^tcwvcv^'CiWv 
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the  coromeDdatioD,and  disparagements  to  the 
man  ?  If  we  be  arrived  but  thus  far  it  is 
well,  and  we  must  go  farther.  But  we  use 
to  think  that  a)l  disafTections  of  the  body 
are  removed,  if  they  be  changed  into  the 
more  tolerable,  although  we  have  not  an 
athletic  health,  or  the  strength  of  porters  or 
wrestlers.  For,  although  it  be  felicity  to  be 
quit  of  all  passion  that  may  be  sinful  or  vio- 
lent, and  part  of  the  happiness  of  heaven 
shall  consist  in  that  freedom ;  yet  our  growth 
in  grace  consists  in  the  remission  and  lessen- 
ing of  our  passions :  only  he  that  is  incon- 
tinent in  his  lust,  or  in  his  anger ;  in  his  de- 
sires of  money,  or  of  honour;  in  his  revenge^ 
or  in  his  fear ;  in  his  joys,  or  in  his  sorrows  • 
that  man  is  not  grown  at  all  in  the  grace  and 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
only :  in  the  scrutiny  and  consequent  judg- 
ment concerning  our  passions,  it  will  con- 
cern the  curiosity  of  our  care  to  watch 
against  passions  in  the  reflex  act,  against 
pride  or  lust ;  complacency  and  peevishness 
attending  upon  virtue.  For  he  was  noted 
for  a  vain  person,  who,  being  overjoyed  for 
the  cure  (as  he  thought)  of  his  pride,  cried 
out  to  his  wife:  *'Ceme,  Dionysia.  deposui 
fastum ;"  "  Behold,  I  have  laid  aside  all  my 
pride :"  and  of  that  very  dream  the  silly  man 
thought  he  had  reason  to  boast;  but  consider- 
ed not  that  it  was  an  act  of  pride  and  levity 
besides.  If  thou  hast  given  a  noble  present 
to  thy  friend ;  if  thou  hast  rejected  the  unjust 
desire  of  thy  prince;  if  thou  hast  endured 
thirst  and  hunger  for  religion  or  continence ; 
if  thou  hast  refused  an  offer  like  that  which 
was  made  to  Joseph ;  sit  down  and  rest  in 
thy  good  conscience,  and  do  not  please  thy- 
self in  opinions  and  fantastic  noises  abroad ; 
and  do  not  despise  him  that  did  not  do  so, 
as  thou  hast  done,  and  reprove  no  man  with 
an  upbraiding  circumstance;  for  it  will  give 
thee  but  an  ill  return,  and  a  contemptible  re- 
ward, if  thou  shalt  overlay  thy  infant  virtue, 
or  drown  it  with  a  flood  of  breast-milk. 


SERMON   XL. 
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5.  He  is  well  grown  in  or  towards  the 

dtate  of  grace,  who  is  more  patient  of  a  sharp  ■ 

ireproof  than  of  a  secret  flattery.    For  a  re-  j 

prehension  contains  so  much  moT^^callonl 

to  the  pride  and  complacenciea  of  a  man,  \« 


so  great  an  affront  to  an  easy  and  undisturtK 
ed  person,  is  so  empty  of  pleasure  and  so  fall 
of  profit,  that  he  must  needs  lore  virtue  in  a 
great  degree,  who  can  take  in  that  which  only 
serves  her  end,  and  is  displeasant  to  him8(|ff 
and  all  his  gaieties.  A  severe  leprehendb 
of  another's  vice  comes  dressed  like  Jacob, 
when  he  went  to  cozen  his  brother  of  tbe 
blessing;  his  outside  is  ''rough  and  hairy," 
but  'Hhe  voice  is  Jacob's  voice:"  rough 
hands  and  a  healthful  language  get  the  Ueii- 
ing,  even  against  the  will  of  him  that  shall 
feel  it ;  but  he  that  b  patient  and  even,  nol 
apt  to  excuse  his  fault,  that  is  less  apt  to 
anger,  or  to  scorn  him  that  snatches  him 
rudely  from  the  flames  of  hell,  he  is  virtue^ 
confessor,  and  suffers  these  lesser  stripes  for 
that  interest,  which  will  end  in  spiritual  aod 
eternal  benedictions. 

They  who  are  furious  against  their  moni- 
tors, are  incorrigible ;  but  it  is  one  degree  of 
meekness  to  suffer  discipline;  and  a  meek 
man  cannot  easily  be  an  ill  man,  espedallf 
in  the  present  instance ;  he  appears,  at  leis^ 
to  have  a  healthful  constitution;  he  haili 
good  flesh  to  heal ;  his  spirit  is  capable  of 
medicine;  and  that  man  can  never  be  de- 
spaired of,  who  hath  a  disposition  so  near  lui 
health  as  to  improve  all  physic,  and  who* 
nature  is  relieved  from  every  good  accidest 
from  without.  But  that  which  I  observe  is, 
that  this  is  not  only  a  good  disposition  to- 
wards repentance  and  restitution,  but  is  a 
sign  of  growth  in  grace,  according  as  it  be- 
comes natural,  easy,  habitual.  Some  nao 
chide  themselves  for  all  their  misdemeanors^ 
because  they  would  be  represented  to  the 
censures  and  opinions  of  other  men  with  t 
fair  character,  and  such  as  need  not  to  be 
reproved :  othfvrs,  out  of  inconsideratioD. 
sleep  in  their  own  dark  rooms,  and,  until  the 
charity  of  a  guide  or  a  friend  draws  the  car- 
tain,  and  lets  in  a  beam  of  light,  dream  oo. 
until  the  grave  opens,  and  hell  devours  them: 
but  if  they  be  called  upon  by  the  grace  of 
God,  let  down  with  a  sheet  of  counsels  and 
friendly  precepts,  they  are  presently  iucliocd 
to  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  monitions;  boi 
unless  they  be  dressed  with  circumstances 
of  honour  and  civility,  with  arts  of  entertain- 
ment and  insinuation,  they  arc  rejected  utter- 
ly, or  received  unwillingly.  Therefore,  al- 
though upon  any  terms  to  endure  a  sharp  re- 
proof be  a  good  sign  of  amendment,  yet  the 
growth  of  grace  is  not  properly  signified  by 
every  such  sufferance:  for  when  this  dis- 
position begins,  amendment  also  begins,  and 
\%Q«&  c^\i  'vEk  Y^'^^^'a  ta  the  inclement  of 
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To  endure  a  reproof  without  adding 
new  sin  is  the  first  step  to  amendment;  that 
ij  to  endure  it  without  scorn,  or  hatred,  or 
idignation.  2.  The  next  is  to  suffer  reproof 
rithout  excusing  ourselves ;  for  he  that  is 
pt  to  excuse  himself,  is  only  desirous  in  a 
nril  manner  to  set  the  reproof  aside,  and  to 
epiesent  the  charitable  monitor  to  be  too 
asty  in  his  judgment,  and  deceived  in  his 
iformation ;  and  the  fault  to  dwell  there,  not 
rith  himself.  3.  Then  he  that  proceeds  in 
lis  instance,  admits  the  reprover's  sermon 
r  discourse  without  a  private  regret;  he  hath 

0  secret  murmurs  or  unwillingnesses  to  the 
nmiliation,  but  is  only  ashamed  that  he 
hould  deserve  it;  but  for  the  reprehension 
self,  IhtU  troubles  him  not,  but  he  looks  on  it 
B  his  own  medicine,  and  the  other^s  charity. 
.  But  if  to  this  he  adds,  that  he  voluntarily 
onfesses  his  own  fault,  and  of  his  own 
ccord  vomits  out  the  loads  of  bis  own  in- 
mperance,  and  eases  his  spirit  of  the  in* 
iction ;  then  it  is  certain  he  is  not  only  a 
fofessed  and  hearty  enemy  against  sin,  but 
zealous,  and  a  prudent,  and  an  active  per- 

on  against  all  its  interest;  and  never  counts 
imself  at  ease  but  while  he  rests  upon  the 
inks  of  Sion,  or  at  the  gates  of  the  temple ; 
ever  pleased  but  in  virtue  and  religion: 
len  he  knows  the  state  of  his  soul  and  the 
tale  of  his  danger;  he  reckons  it  no  objec- 
on  to  be  abased  in  the  face  of  man,  so  he 
imy  be  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  God :  and 
lat  is  a  sign  of  a  good  grace  and  a  holy 
riadom ;  that  man  is  "  grown  in  the  grace  of 
kid,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Shrist"  "  Justus  in  principio  sermonis  est 
ccosator  sui,"  said  the  wise  man ;  "  The 
ghteous  accuseth  himself  m  the  beginning;^* 
nt  is,  qfdekly,  lest  he  be  prevented.  And 
main  it  is,  he  cannot  be  either  wise  or  good. 
Hit  had  rather  have  a  real  sin  within  him, 
tan  that  a  good  man  should  believe  him  to 
B  a  repenting  sinner ;  that  had  rather  keep 
is  crime  than  lose  his  reputation ;  that  is, 
ither  to  &e  so  than  to  be  IhmigfU  so ;  rather 
9  without  the  favour  of  Grod  than  of  his 
ttghboar.  Diogenes  once  spied  a  young 
MLB  coming  out  of  a  tavern  or  place  of  en- 
ftainment,  who,  peceivin^  himself  observ- 

1  bf  the  philosopher,  with  some  confusion 
epped  back  again,  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
rasenre  his  fame  with  that  severe  person. 
i8l  Diogenes  told  him,  ^'€luantd  magis  in- 
averis,  tant6  magis  eris  in  cauponft ;''  *'  The 
tore  you  go  back,  the  longer  you  are  in  the 
boe  where  you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen." 
Jid  he  that  conceals  his  sin,  still  retaiaa  that  | 


which  he  counts  his  shame  and  his  burden 
Hippocrates  was  noted  for  an  ingenuous 
person,  that  he  published  and  confessed  his 
error  concerning  the  sutures  of  the  head :  and 
all  ages  since  St  Austin  have  called  him 
pious,  for  writing  his  book  of  Retractations, 
in  which  he  published  his  former  ignorances, 
and  mistakes,  and  so  set  his  shame  off  to  the 
world  invested  with  a  garment  of  modesty, 
and  above  half  changed  before  they  were 
seen.  I  did  the  rather  insist  upon  this  par- 
ticular, because  it  is  a  consideration  of  huge 
concernment,  and  yet  much  neglected  in  all 
its  instances  and  degrees.  We  neither  con- 
fess our  shame  nor  endure  it:  we  are  pri- 
vately troubled,  and  publicly  excuse  it;  we 
turn  charity  into  bitterness,  and  our  reproof 
into  contumacy  and  scorn ;  and  who  is  there 
amongst  us  that  can  endure  a  personal 
charge,  or  is  not  to  be  taught  his  personal 
duty  by  general  discoursings,  by  parable  and 
apologue,  by  acts  of  insinuation  and  wary 
distances?  But  by  this  state  of  persons  we 
know  the  estate  of  our  own  spirits. 

When  God  sent  his  prophets  to  the  people, 
and  ''they  stoned  them  with  stones,  and 
sawed  them  asunder,  and  cast  them  into  dun- 
geons, and  made  them  beggars,"  the  people 
fell  into  the  condition  of  Babylon,  ''€luam 
curavimus,  et  non  est  sanata ;"  ''We  healed 
her,"  said  the  prophets, "  but  she  would  not 
be  cured :"  "  Derelinquamus  eam,"  that  is 
her  doom ;  let  her  enjoy  her  sins,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  sin  laid  up  in  treasures  of  wrath 
against  the  day  of  vengeance  and  retribu- 
tion. 

6.  He  that  is  grown  in  grace  and  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  esteems  no  sin  to  be 
little  or  contemptible,  none  fit  to  be  cherished 
or  indulged  to.  For  it  is  not  only  inconsist- 
ent with  the  love  of  Grod,  to  entertain  any 
indecency  or  beginning  of  a  crime,  any  thing 
that  displeases  him ;  but  he  always  remem- 
bers how  much  it  cost  him  to  arrive  at  the 
state  of  good  things,  whither  the  grace  of 
God  hath  already  brought  him ;  he  thinks  of 
his  prayers  and  tears,  his  restless  nights  and 
his  daily  fears,  his  late  escape  and  his  pre- 
sent danger,  the  ruins  of  his  former  state,  and 
the  difficulty  and  imperfect  reparations  of 
this  new,  his  proclivity  and  aptness  to  vice, 
and  natural  averseness  and  uneasy  inclina- 
tions to  the  strictness  of  holy  living;  and 
when  these  are  considered  truly,  they  natu- 
rally make  a  man  unwilling  to  entertain  any 
beginnbgs  of  a  state  of  life  contrary  to  that, 
which,  with  so  much  daxvgin  vcA  ^\^<&vkNx^^ 
through  so  loany  oYi^etCydUA  asidi  «\iem«&,VA 
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nath  attained.  Aod  the  truth  is,  when  a 
man  hath  escaped  the  dangers  of  his  first  state 
of  sin,  he  cannot  but  be  extremely  unwilling 
to  return  again  thither,  in  which  he  can  never 
hope  for  heaven.  And  so  it  must  be ;  for  a 
man  must  not  flatter  himself  in  a  small  crime, 
and  say^  as  Lot  did,  when  he  begged  a  re- 
prieve for  21oar,  '^  Alas !  Lord,  is  it  not  a 
little  one,  and  mv  soul  shall  live  ?"  And  it 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  entertained  because  it 
is  little :  for  it  is  the  more  without  excuse,  if 
it  be  little :  the  temptations  to  it  are  not  great, 
the  allurements  not  mighty,  the  promises 
not  insnaring,  the  resistance  easy ;  and  a 
wise  man  considers  it  is  a  greater  danger  to 
be  overcome  by  a  little  sin,  than  by  a  great 
one:  a  greater  dangc:  I  say;  not  directly, 
but  accidentally ;  not  in  respect  of  the  crime, 
but  in  relation  to  the  person:  for  he  that 
cannot  overcome  a  small  crime,  is  in  the 
state  of  infirmity  so  great,  that  he  perishes 
infallibly,  when  he  is  arrested  by  the  sins  of 
a  stronger  temptation :  but  he  tnat  easily 
can,  and  yet  will  not,  he  is  in  love  with  sin, 
and  courts  his  danger,  that  he  may  at  least 
kiss  the  apples  of  Paradise,  or  feast  himself 
with  the  parings,  since  he  is,  by  some  dis- 
pleasing instrument,  afirighted  from  glutting 
himself  with  the  forbidden  fruit  in  ruder  and 
bigger  instances.  But  the  well-grown  Chris- 
tian is  curious  of  his  newly-trimmed  scul  j 
and,  like  a  nice  person  with  clean  clothes,  is 
careful  that  no  spot  or  stain  sully  the  virgin 
whiteness  of  his  robe ;  whereas  another, 
whose  albs  of  baptism  are  sullied  in  many 
places  with  the  smoke  and  filth  of  Sodom 
and  uncleanness,  cares  not  in  what  paths  he 
treads ;  and  a  shower  of  dirt  changes  not  his 
state,  who  already  lies  wallowing  in  the 
puddles  of  impurity.  It  makes  men  negli- 
gent and  easy,  when  they  have  an  opinion, 
or  certain  knowledge,  that  they  are  persons 
extraordinary  in  nothing,  that  a  little  care 
will  not  mend  them,  that  another  sin  cannot 
make  them  much  worse :  but  it  is  a  sign  of 
a  tender  conscience,  and  a  reformed  spirit, 
when  it  is  sensible  of  every  alteration,  when 
an  idle  word  is  troublesome,  when  a  wander- 
ing thought  puts  the  whole  spirit  upon  its 
guard,  when  too  free  a  merriment  is  wiped 
off  with  a  sigh  and  a  sad  thought,  and  a 
severe  recollection,  and  a  holy  prayer.  Poly- 
cletus  was  wont  to  say, "  That  they  had  work 
enough  to  do,  who  were  to  make  a  curious 
picture  of  clay  and  dirt,  when  they  were  to 
take  accounts  for  the  handling  of  mud  and 
mortar."  A  man's  spirit  is  naturally  careless 
of  baser  and  uncostly  materials ;  but  if  a  man 


be  to  work  in  gold,  then  he  will  save  the 
filings  of  his  dust,  and  suiTer  not  a  graia  to 
perish:  and  when  a  man  hath  laid  hii 
foundations  in  precious  stones,  he  will  not 
build  vile  matter,  stubble,  and  dirt,  upon  it. 
So  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  if  he  have  baib 
upon  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  is  grown  up 
to  a  good  stature  in  Christ,  he  wU  not  euily 
dishonour  his  building,  or  lose  his  labours,  I7 
an  incurious  entertainment  of  ranities  and 
little  instances  •  of  sin ;  which  as  they  can 
pever  satisfy  any  lust  or  appetite  to  sin,  ic 
they  are  like  a  fly  in  a  box  of  ointment,  or  like 
little  follies  to  a  wise  man ;  they  are  extreoM- 
ly  full  of  dishonour  and  disparagement,  they 
disarray  a  man's  soul  of  his  virtue,  and  dif> 
honour  him  for  cockle-shells  and  baubles, 
and  tempt  to  a  greater  foUy ;  which  everj 
man,  who  is  grown  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  therefore  carefully  avoids,  because 
:e  fears  a  relapse  with  a  fear  as  great  as  his 
flopes  of  heaven  are ;  and  knows  that  the  ea- 
tertainment  of  small  ains  does  but  entice  i 
man's  resolutions  to  disband ;  they  unravel 
and  untwist  his  holy  purposes,  and  begin 
m  infirmities,  and  proceed  in  folly,  and  end 
in  death. 

7.  *He  that  is  grown  in  grace,  pursues 
virtue  for  its  own  interest,  purely  and  simplj 
wrt'hout  the  mixture  and  allay  of  collateral  de- 
signs and  equally-inclining  purposes.  God, 
in  the  beginning  of  our  returns  to  him,  en- 
tertains us  with  promises  and  threateniogs, 
the  apprehensions  of  temporal  advantages, 
with  fear  and  shame,  and  with  reverence  ol 
friends  and  secular  respects,  with  reputation 
and  coercion  of  human  laws  ;  and  at  first, 
men  snatch  at  the  lesser  and  lower  ends  of 
virtue ;  and  such  rewards  as  are  visible,  and 
which  God  sometimes  gives  in  hand,  to  en- 
tertain our  weak  and  imperfect  desires.  The 
young  philosophers  were  very  forward  to 
get  the  precepts  of  their  sect,  and  the  rules 
of  severity,  that  they  might  discourse  with 
kings,  not  tint  they  might  reform  their  own 
manners ;  and  some  men  study  to  get  the 
ears  and  tongues  of  the  people,  rather  than 
to  gain  their  souls  to  God  ;  and  they  obey 
good  laws  for  fear  of  punishment,  or  to  pre- 
serve their  own  peace  ;  and  some  are  worse, 
they  do  good  deeds  out  of  spite,  and  ^'  preach 
Christ  out  of  envy,"  or  to  lessen  the  au- 
thority and  fame  of  others.  Some  of  these 
lessen  the  excellency  of  the  act,  others  spoil 
it  quite :  it  is  in  some  imperfect,  in  others 
criminal ;  in  some  it  is  consistent  with  a  be- 
ginning infant-grace,  in  others  it  is  an  argu- 
ment of  the  state  of  sin  and  death ;  but  ii 
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iH  cases,  the  well-grown  ChristiaD,  he  that 
improres  or  goes  forward  in  his  way  to 
heaTen,  brings  yirtue  forth,  not  into  dis- 
courses and  panegyrics,  but  into  his  life  and 
manners.  His  virtue,  although  it  serves 
many  good  ends  accidentally,  yet,  by  his 
intention,  it  only  suppresses  his  inordinate 
passions,  makes  him  temperate  and  chaste, 
casts  out  his  devils  of  drunkenness  and  lust, 
pr^e  and  rage,  malice  and  revenge ;  it  makes 
bim  useful  to  his  brother  and  a  servant  of 
Qod.  And  although  these  flowers  cannot 
choose  but  please  his  eye  and  delight  his 
miell,  yet  he  chooses  to  gather  honey,  and 
ticks  up  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  feasts  his 
^Miit  upon  the  manna,  and  dwells  not  in  the 
collateral  usages  and  accidental  sweetnesses, 
irhich  dwell  at  the  gates  of  other  senses ; 
Imt  like  a  bee,  loads  his  thighs  with  waj 
ind  his  bag  with  honey,  that  is,  with  the 
tuefol  parts  of  virtue,  in  order  to  holiness 
ud  felicity ;  of  which  the  best  signs  and 
notices  we  can  take  will  be ; — ^if  we  as  ear- 
aestly  pursue  virtues  which  are  acted  in 
private,  as  those  whose  scene  lies  in  public ; 
if  we  pray  in  private,  under  the  only  eye 
9f  God  and  his  ministering  angels,  as  in 
ehufches;  if  we  give  our  alms  in  secret 
rather  than  in  public;  if  we  take  more 
pleasure  in  the  just  satisfaction  of  our  con- 
leiences,  than  securing  our  reputation ;  if 
are  rather  pursue  innocence  than  seek  an 
sxcuse  ;  if  we  desire  to  please  God,  though 
ire  lose  our  fame  with  men ;  if  we  be  just  to 
the  poorest  servant  as  to  the  greatest  prince ; 
if  we  choose  to  be  among  the  jewels  of  God, 
Jiough  we  be  the  Hipucd&af>fi»ra,  "  the  off- 
leouring"  of  the  world ;  if,  when  we  are 
lecure  from  witnesses  and  accusers,  and  not 
>bnozious  to  the  notices  of  the  law,  we 
think  ourselves  obliged  by  conscience  and 
practice,  and  live  accordingly :  then  our  ser- 
riees  and  intentions  in  virtue  are  right ;  then 
ire  are  past  the  twilights  of  conversion,  and 
the  umbrages  of  the  world,  and  walk  in  the 
tight  of  God,  of  his  word  and  of  his  Spirit, 
)f  grace  and  reason,  as  becometh  not  babes, 
Imt  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  progress 
}f  grace  I  have  not  yet  expressed  that  per- 
lect  persons  should  serve  Grod  out  of  mere 
tore  of  God  and  the  Divine  excellencies, 
RTithout  the  considerations  of  either  heaven 
n  hell ;  such  a  thing  as  that  is  talked  of  m 
mystical  theology.  And  I  doubt  not  but 
many  good  persons  come  to  that  growth  of 
Eharity«  that  the  goodness  and  excellency 
sf  God  are  more  incumbent  and  actually 
pKtsing  upon  their  spirit  than  any  consider- 
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ations  of  reward.  But  then  I  shall  add  this, 
that  when  persons  come  to  that  height  of 
grace,  or  contemplation  rather,  and  they  love 
God  for  himself,  and  do  their  duties  in  order 
to  the  fruition  of  him  and  his  pleasure ;  all 
that  is  but  heaven  in  another  sense,  and 
under  another  name :  just  as  the  mystical 
theology  is  the  highest  duty,  and  the  choicest 
part  of  obedience  under  a  new  method.  But 
in  order  to  the  present,  that  which  I  call  a 
signification  of  our  growth  in  grace  is,  a 
pursuance  of  virtue  upon  such  reasons  as 
are  propounded  to  us  as  motives  in  Chris- 
tianity, (such  as  are  to  glorify  God,  and  to 
enjoy  his  promises  in  the  way,  and  in  our 
country  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  God,  and 
be  united  to  his  glories,)  and  then  to  exercise 
virtue  in  such  parts  and  to  such  purposes  as 
are  useful  to  good  life,  and'  profitable  to  our 
neighbours ;  not  to  such  only  where  they 
serve  reputation  or  secular  ends.  For  though 
the  great  Physician  of  our  souls  hath  min- 
gled profits  and  pleasures  with  virtue,  to 
make  its  chalice  sweet  and  apt  to  oe  drunk 
off;  yet  he  that  takes  out  the  sweet  ingre- 
dient, and  feasts  his  palate  witn  the  less 
wholesome  part,  because  it  is  delicious, 
serves  a  low  end  of  sense  or  interest,  but 
serves  not  God  at  all,  and  as  little  does  bene- 
fit to  his  soul.  Such  a  person  is  like  Homer's 
bird,  deplumes  himself  to  feather  all  the 
naked  callows  that  he  sees,  and  holds  a  taper 
that  may  light  others  to  heaven,  while  he 
burns  his  own  fingers ;  but  a  well-grown  per- 
son, out  of  habit  and  choice,  out  of  love  of 
virtue  and  just  intention,  goes  on  his  journey 
in  straight  ways  to  heaven,  even  when  the 
bridle  and  coercion  of  laws,  or  the  spurs  of 
interest  or  reputation,  are  laid  aside ;  and  de- 
sires witnesses  of  his  actions,  not  that  he 
may  advance  his  fame,  but  for  reverence 
and  fear,  and  to  make  it  still  more  necessary 
to  do  holy  things. 

8.  Some  men  there  are  in  the  beginnmg 
of  their  holy  walking  with  God,  and  while 
they  are  babes  in  Christ,  who  are  presently 
busied  in  delights  of  prayers,  and  rejoice  in 
public  communion,  and  count  all  solemn  as- 
semblies festival ;  but  as  they  are  pleased  with 
them,  so  they  can  easily  be  without  them. 
It  is  a  sign  of  common  and  vulgar  love,  only 
to  be  pleased  with  the  company  of  a  friend., 
and  to  be  as  well  without  him :  "Amoris  at 
morsum  qui  verd  senserit,"  ''  He  that  has 
felt  the  sting  of  a  sharp  and  very  dear  affec- 
tion,'' is  impatient  in  the  absence  of  his  be- 
loved object :  the  soul  that  is  sick  and  swal- 
lowed up  with  holy  fire*  loves  nothing  elit; 
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all  pleasures  else  seem  unsavoury ;  company 
is  troublesome,  visiters  are  tedious,  homilies 
of  comfort  are  flat  and  useless.  The  pleas- 
ures of  virtue,  to  a  good  and  perfect  man, 
are  not  like  the  perfumes  of  nard-pistic, 
which  is  very  delightful  when  the  box  is 
new^ly  broken,  but  the  want  of  it  is  no  trou- 
ble, we  are  well  enough  without  it :  but  vir- 
tue is  like  hunger  and  thirst,  it  must  be  satis- 
fied or  we  die.  And  when  we  feel  great 
longings  after  religion,  and  fainting^  for  want 
of  holy  nutriment,  when  a  famine  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  is  more  intolerable,  and 
we  think  ourselves  really  most  miserable 
when  the  church-doors  are  shut  against  us, 
or  like  the  Christians,  in  the  persecution  of 
the  Vandals, — who  thought  it  worse  than 
death  that  their  bishops  were  taken  from 
them :  if  we  understand  excommunication, 
or  Church-censures,  (abating  the  disreputa- 
tion and  secular  appendages,)  in  the  sense 
of  the  Spirit,  to  be  a  misery  next  to  hell  it- 
self; then  we  have  made  a  good  progress  in 
the  charity  and  grace  of  God :  till  then  we 
are  but  pretenders,  or  infants,  or  imperfect, 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  our  affections 
are  cold  and  our  desires  remiss.  For  a  con- 
stant and  prudent  zeal  is  the  best  testimony 
of  our  masculine  and  vigorous  heats,  and 
an  hour  of  fervour  is  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  a  month  of  lukewarmness  and  indif- 
ference. 
9.  But  as  some  are  active  only  in  thepre- 


and  crack  io  sunder^  like  an  easy  cord  se? » 
ed  into  single  threads ;  but  if  we,  by  the  w- 
cessity  of  our  lives  and  manner  of  living, 
dwell  where  a  temptation  will  assault  Op 
then  to  resist  is  the  sign  of  a  great  gnus; 
but  such  a  sign,  that  without  it  the  gran 
turns  to  wantonness,  and  the  man  into  t 
beast,  and  an  angel  into  a  deviL    R.  Mom 
will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  a  true  penitent, 
until  he  hath  left  all  his  sin,  and  in  all  tbi 
like  circumstances  refuses  those  temptation, 
under  which  formerly  he  sinned  and  died; 
and  indeed  it  may  happen,  that  such  a  trill 
only  can  secure  our  judgment  concerniif 
ourselves.    And  although  to  be  tried  in  al 
the  same  accidents  be  not  safe,  nor  alwafi 
contingent,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  sufficiot 
to  resist  all  the  temptations  we  have,  aii 
avoid  the  rest,  and  decree  against  all ; — yet 
if  it  please  €rod  we  are  tempted,  as  Dani 
was  by  his  eyes,  or  the  martyrs  by  tortum^ 
or  Joseph  by  his  wanton  mistress,  then  to 
stand  sure,  and  to  ride  upon  the  tempiatioi 
like  a  ship  upon  a  wave,  or  to  stand  like  a 
rock  in  an  impetuous  storm,  that  is  the  sign  of 
a  great  grace,  and  of  a  well-grown  Chrisciu. 
10.  No  man  is  grown  in  grace,  but  he  that 
is  ready  for  every  work,  that  chooses  not  kii 
employment,  that  refuses  no  imposition  from 
God  or  his  superior.    A  ready  hand,  an  obe- 
dient heart,  and  a  willing,  cheerful  soul,  ia 
all  the  work  of  God,  and  in  every  office  of 
religion,  is  a  great  index  of  a  good  proficient 


sence  of  a  good  object,  but  remiss  and  care-  in  the  ways  of  godliness.    The  heart  of  a 


less  for  the  want  of  it ;  so,  on  the  other  side, 
an  infant-grace  is  safe  in  the  absence  of  a 
temptation,  but  falls  easily  when  it  is  in 
presence.  He,  therefore,  lha(  would  under- 
stand if  he  be  grown  in  grace,  may  consider 


man  is  like  a  wounded  hand  or  arm,  which, 
if  it  be  so  cured  that  it  can  only  move  one 
way,  and  cannot  turn  to  all  postures  and 
natural  uses,  it  is  but  imperfect,  and  sdQ 
half  in  health  and  half  wounded  :  so  is  oor 
if  his  safety  consists  only  in  peace,  or  in  the '  spirit ;  if  it  be  apt  for  prayer  and  close-fisted 
strength  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  good  that  we  in  alms,  if  it  be  sound  in  faith,  and  dead  ia 
will  not  seek  out  opportunities  to  sin;  but  I  charity,  if  it  be  religious  to  God  and  unjust 


are  not  we  too  apprehensive  of  it  when  it  is 


to  our  neighbour,  there  wants  some  integral 


presented  ?  or  do  we  not  sink  under  it  when  part,  or  there  is  a  lameness;  and  "  thedefi- 
it  presses  us  ?  Can  we  hold  our  tapers  near  ciency  in  any  one  duty  implies  the  guih  of 
the  flame,  and  not  suck  it  in  ^eedily  like  all,"  said  St.  James  ;  and,  '^  Bonum  ex  in- 
naphtha  or  prepared  nitre?  or  can  we,  likcUegrft  causd,  malum  ex  qu&vis  particulari :** 
the  children  of  the  captivity,  walk  in  the  |  every  fault  spoils  a  grace,  but  one  grace 
midst  of  flames,  and  not  be  scorched  or  con-  alone  cannot  make  a  good  man.    But  as  to 


sumed  ?    Many  men  will  not,  like  Judah,  go 


be  universal  in  our  obedience  is  necessaiy 


into  highways,  and  untie  the  girdles  of  har-  to  our  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  so,  readfly 


lots ;  but  can  you  reject  the  importunity  of  a 
beauteous  and  imperious  lady,  as  Joseph 
did  ?  We  had  need  pray  that  we  be  **  not 
led  into  temptation  :"  that  is,  not  only  into 
the  possession,  but  not  into  the  allurements 


to  change  employment  from  the  better  to  the 
worse,  from  the  honourable  to  the  poor,  from 
useful  to  seemingly  unprofitable,  is  a  good 
character  of  a  well-grown  Christian,  if  he 
takes  the  worst  part  with  indifference,  and 


and  neighbourhood  of  it,  lest  by  Ul\\e  andW  ^^Vdv^w^l^  choosing  all  the  events  of  the 
Hide,  our  strongesi  resolutions  be  untwiax,\'DVnskft  "^onv^^iXiR.^.   Cvi  ^^xi\ft  cx»Sfeai  ts 
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descend  from  ruling  of  a  province  to  the 
keeping  of  a  herd,  from  the  work  of  an  apos- 
tle to  be  confined  in  a  prison,  from  disputing 
^ore  princes  to  a  con? ersation  with  shep- 
herds ?  Can  you  be  willing  to  all  that  God 
is  willing,  and  suffer  all  that  he  chooses,  as 
willingly  as  if  you  had  chosen  your  own 
fintune?  In  the  same  degree  in  which  you 
am  conform  to  God,  in  the  same  you  have 
approached  towards  that  perfection,  whither 
we  must,  by  degrees,  arrive,  in  our  journey 
towards  heaven. 

This  is  not  to  be  expected  of  beginners  ; 
lor  they  must  be  enticed  with  apt  employ- 
meota;  and,  it  may  be,  their  office  and 
work  so  fits  their  spirits,  that  it  makes  them 
first  in  love  with  it,  and  then  with  God  for 
giving  iL  And  many  a  man  goes  to  heaven 
in  the  days  ot  peace,  whose  faith,  and  hope, 
and  patience,  would  have  been  dashed  in 
pieces,  if  he  had  fallen  into  a  storm  of  perse- 
cution. ''Oppression  will  make  a  wise 
man  mad,*'  saith  Solomon :  there  are  some 
usages  that  will  put  a  sober  person  out  of 
■U  patience,  such  which  are  besides  the 
jcastoms  of  this  life,  and  contrary  to  all  his 
hopes,  and  unworthy  of  a  person  of  his 
quality.  And  when  Nero  durst  not  die, 
yet  when  his  servants  told  him,  that  the 
senators  had  condemned  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  *'  more  majorum,"  that  is,  "  by 
scourging  like  a  skive,'*  he  was  forced  into 
preternatural  confidence,  and  fell  upon  his 
own  sword.  But  when  God  so  changes 
thy  estate,  that  thou  art  fallen  into  accidents, 
to  which  thou  art  no  otherwise  disposed  but 
by  grace  and  a  holy  spirit,  and  yet  thou 
canst  pass  through  them  with  quietness, 
and  do  the  work  of  suffering  as  well  as  the 
works  of  prosperous  employment; — this  is 
an  argnment  of  a  great  grace  and  an  extra- 
ordinary spirit.  For  many  persons,  in  a 
change  of  fortune,  perish,  who,  if  they  had 
still  been  prosperous,  had  gone  to  prison, 
being  tempted  in  a  persecution  to  perjuries, 
and  apostasy,  and  unhandsome  compliances, 
and  hypocrisy,  and  irreligion ;  and  many 
men  are  brought  to  virtue,  and  to  God,  and 
to  felicity,  by  being  persecuted  and  made 
anproaperous.  And  these  are  effects  of  a 
more  absolute  and  irrespective  predestina- 
tion. But  when  the  grace  of  God  is  great, 
and  prudent,  and  masculine,  and  well 
grown,  it  is  unaltered  in  all  changes;  save 
only  that  every  accident  that  is  new  and 
Tiolent,  brings  him  nearer  to  Grod,  and 
makes  him,  with  greater  caution  and  seve- 
nty^ to  dwell  in  rirtac. 


11.  Lastly :  Some  there  are,  who  are  firm 
in  all  great  and  foreseen  changes,  and  have 
laid  up  in  the  storehouses  of  the  spirit, — 
reoion  and  religion, — arguments  and  dis- 
courses enough  to  defend  them  against  all 
violences,  and  stand  at  watch  so  much, 
that  they  are  safe,  where  they  can  consider 
and  deliberate ;  but  there  may  be  something 
wanting  yet ;  and  in  the  direct  line,  in  the 
straight  progress  to  heaven,  I  call  that  an 
infallible  sign  of  a  great  grace,  and  indeed 
the  greatest  degree  of  a  great  grace,  when  a 
man  is  prepared  against  sudden  invasions 
of  the  spirit,  surreptitious  and  extemporary 
assaults.  Many  a  valiant  person  dares  fight 
a  battle,  who  yet  will  be  timorous  and  sur- 
prised in  a  midnight  alarm,  or  if  he  falb 
into  a  river.  And  how  many  discreet  per- 
sons are  there,  who,  if  you  offer  them  a  sin, 
and  give  them  time  to  consider,  and  tell 
them  of  it  beforehand,  will  rather  die  than 
be  perjured,  or  tell  a  deliberate  lie,  or  break 
a  promise;  who  it  may  be,  tell  many  sudden 
lies,  and  excuse  themselves,  and  break  their 
promises,  and  yet  think  themselves  safe 
enough,  and  sleep  without  either  affright- 
ments  or  any  apprehension  of  dishonour 
done  to  their  persons  or  their  religion! 
Every  man  is  not  armed  for  all  sudden 
arrests  of  passions.  Few  men  have  cast 
such  fetters  upon  their  lusts,  and  have  their 
passions  in  so  strict  confinement,  that  they 
may  not  be  overrun  with  a  midnight  flood 
or  an  unlooked-for  inundation.  He  that  does 
not  start,  when  he  is  smitten  suddenly,  is  a 
constant  person.  And  that  is  it  which  I 
intend  in  this  instance;  that  he  is  a  per- 
fect man,  and  well  grown  in  grace,  who 
hath  so  habitual  a  resolution,  and  so  unhasty 
and  wary  a  spirit,  as  that  he  decrees  upon 
no  act,  before  he  hath  considered  maturely, 
and  changed  the  sudden  occasion  into  a 
sober  counsel.  David,  by  chance,  spied 
Bathsheba  washing  herself;  and,  being  sur- 
prised, gave  his  heart  away,  before  he  could 
consider;  and  when  it  was  once  gone,  it 
was  hard  to  recover  it;  and  sometimes  a 
man  is  betrayed  by  a  sudden  opportunity, 
and  all  things  fitted  for  his  sin  ready  at  the 
door;  the  act  stands  in  all  its  dress,  and 
will  not  stay  for  an  answer;  and  inconsider- 
ation  is  the  defence  and  guard  of  the  sin, 
and  makes  that  his  conscience  can  the  more 
easily  swallow  it :  wh»t  shall  the  man  do 
then?  Unless  he  be  strong  by  his  old 
strengths,  by  a  great  grace,  by  an  habitual 
virtue,  and  a   sobex  untaoNeA.  «^\\\Vv— ^^ 

falb  and  dies  i!he  de^Vki,  ^^  \a?^  "tvc^  "^^"^ 
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iitrengths,  but  such  as  are  to  be  employed 
for  his  recovery ;  none  for  his  present 
guard,  unless  upon  the  old  stock,  and  if  he 
be  a  well-grown  Christian. 

These  are  the  parts,  acts,  and  offices  of 
our  growing  in  grace ;  and  yet  I  have  some- 
times called  them  signs  ;  but  they  are  signs, 
as  eating  and  drinking  are  signs  of  life ; 
they  are  signs  so  as  also  they  are  parts  of 
life ;  and  these  are  4)arts  of  our  growth  in 
grace,  so  that  a  man  can  grow  in  grace  to 
no  other  purpose  but  to  these  or  the  like 
improvements. 

Concerning  which  I  have  a  caution  or 
two  to  interpose.  1.  The  growth  of  grace 
is  to  be  estimated  as  other  moral  things  are, 
not  according  to  the  growth  of  things  natu- 
raL  Grace  does  not  grow  by  observation, 
and  a  continual  efflux,  and  a  constant  pro- 
portion :  and  a  man  cannot  caU  himself  to 
an  account  for  the  growth  of  every  day,  or 
week,  or  month :  but,  in  the  greater  portions 
of  our  life,  in  which  we  have  had  many 
occasions  and  instances  to  exercise  and  im- 
prove our  virtues,  we  may  call  ourselves  to 
account ;  but  it  is  a  snare  to  our  consciences 
to  be  examined  in  the  growth  of  grace  in 
every  short  revolution  of  solemn  duty,  as 
against  every  communion  or  great  festival. 

2.  Growth  in  grace  is  not  always  to  be 
discerned,  either  in  single  instances  or  in 

single  graces.  Not  in  single  instances ;  for 
every  time  we  are  to  exercise  a  virtue,  we 
are  not  in  the  same  natural  dispositions,  nor 
do  we  meet  with  the  same  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  next 
act  should  be  more  earnest  and  intense  than 
the  former:  all  single  acts  are  to  be  done 
after  the  manner  of  men,  and,  therefore, 
are  not  always  capable  of  increasing,  and 
they  have  their  limes,  beyond  which  they 
cannot  easily  swell;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be 
a  good  act  and  zealous,  it  may  proceed  from 
a  well-grown  grace ;  and  yet  a  younger  and 
weaker  person  may  do  some  acts  as  great 
and  as  religious  as  it.  But  neither  do  single 
graces  always  afford  a  regular  and  cerlaih 
judgment  in  this  affair.  For  some  persons, 
at  the  first,  had  rather  die  than  be  unchaste 
or  perjured;  and  "greater  love  than  this 
no  man  hath,  that  he  lay  down  his  life"  for 
God  :  he  cannot  easily  grow  in  the  sub- 
stance of  that  act;  and  if  other  persons  or 
himself,  in  process  of  time,  do  it  more  cheer- 
fully or  with  fewer  fears,  it  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  a  greater  grace,  but  sometimes  of 
greater  collateral  assistances,  or  a  better 
habit  of  body,  or  more   fortunate  circum- 


stances: for  he  that  goes  to  the  block  trem- 
bling for  Christ,  and  yet  endures  his  deatk 
certainly,  and  endures  his  trembling  too, 
and  runs  through  all  his  infirmities  and  the 
bigger  temptations,  looks  not  so  well  many 
times  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  suffers  more 
for  God,  than  those  confident  martyis  that 
courted  death  in  the  primitive  church;  and 
therefore,  may  be  much  dearer  in  the  eyes 
of  God.  But  that  which  I  say  in  this  pa^ 
ticular  is,  that  a  smallness  in  one  is  not  an 
argument  of  the  imperfection  of  the  whole 
estate:  because  God  does  not  always  give 
to  every  man  occasions  to  exercise,  and 
therefore  not  to  improve,  every  grace ;  and 
the  passive  virtues  of  a  Christiao  are  not  to 
be  expected  to  grow  so  fast  in  prosperous  ai 
in  suffering  Christians.  But  in  this  case  we 
are  to  take  accounts  of  ourselves  by  the  im- 
provement of  those  graces  which  God  makes 
to  happen  of^en  in  our  lives ;  such  as  are 
charity  and  temperance  in  young  men; 
liberality  and  religion  in  aged  persons ;  in- 
genuity and  humility  in  scholars;  justice  in 
merchants  and  artificers ;  foi^veness  of  in- 
juries in  great  men  and  persons  tempted  by 
law-suits  :  for  since  virtues  grow  like  other 
moral  habits,  by  use,  diligence,  and  assi- 
duity,— there  where  God  hath  appointed 
our  work  and  our  instances,  there  we  must 
consider  concerning  cur  growth  in  grace; 
in  other  things  we  are  but  beginners.  Bat 
it  is  not  likely  that  God  will  try  us  concern- 
ing degrees  hereafter,  in  such  things,  of 
which,  in  this  world,  he  was  sparing  to 
give  us  opportunities. 

3.  Be  careful  to  observe  that  these  rules 
are  not  all  to  be  understood  negatively,  but 
positively  and  affirmatively  :  that  is,  that  a 
man  may  conclude  that  he  is  grown  in 
grace,  if  he  observes  these  characters  in 
himself,  which  I  have  here  discoursed  of; 
but  he  must  not  conclude  negatively,  that 
he  is  not  grown  in  grace,  if  he  cannot  ob- 
serve such  signal  testimonies :  for  some- 
times God  covers  the  graces  of  his  servants, 
and  hides  the  beauty  of  his  tabernacle  with 
goat's  hair  and  the  skins  of  beasts,  that  he 
may  rather  suffer  them  to  want  present 
comfort  than  the  grace  of  humility.  For  it 
is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the  gayeties  and 
their  spiritual  pleasures;  but  if  their  humility 
fails,  (which  may  easily  be  under  the  sun- 
shine of  conspicuous  and  illustrious  graces,) 
their  virtues  and  themselves  perish  in  a  sad 
declension.  But  sometimes  men  have  not 
skill  to  make  a  judgment;  and  all  this  dis- 
course seems  too  artificial  to  be  tried  by,  in 
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i  hearty  purposes  of  religion.  Sometimes 
ey  let  pass  much  of  thdr  life,  even  of 
»ir  better  days,  without  observance  of 
rticulars ;  sometimes  their  cases  of  con- 
ience  are  intricate,  or  allaved  with  un- 
oidable  infirmities;  sometimes  they  are 
uninstructed  in  the  more  secret  parts  of 
igioD,  and  there  are  so  many  illusions 
d  accidental  miscarriages,  that  if  we  shall 
Delude  negatively  in  the  present  question, 
i  may  produce  scruples  infinite,  but  un- 
rstand  nothing  more  of  our  estate,  and  do 
ich  less  of  our  duty. 

4.  Id  considering  concerning  our  growth 
grace,  let  us  take  more  care  to  consider 
liters  that  concern  justice  and  charity, 
in  that  concern  the  virtue  of  religion ; 
cause  in  this  there  may  be  much,  in  the 
ler  there  cannot  easily  be  any,  illusion 
d  cozenage.  That  is  a  good  religion  that 
lieves,  and  trusts,  and  hopes  in  God, 
rough  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  his  sake  does 
.  justice  and  all  charity  that  he  can ;  and 
r  blessed  Lord  gives  no  other  description 

"  love^  to  God,  but  obedience  and 
keeping  his  commandinents."  Justice 
d  charity  are  Uke  the  matter,  religion  is 
e  form,  of  Christianity :  but  although  the 
rm  be  more  noble  and  the  principle  of  life, 
t  it  is  less  discernible,  less  material,  and 
»  sensible;  and  we  judge  concerning  the 
rm  by  the  matter,  and  by  material  acci- 
nts,  and  by  actions :  and  so  we  must  of 
ir  religion,  that  is,  of  our  love  to  God, 
id  of  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers,  and  the 
efulness  of  our  fastings ;  we  must  make 
ir  judgments  by  the  more  material  parts 
our  duty,  that  is,  by  sobriety,  and  by  jus- 
«■,  and  by  charity. 

I  am  much  prevented  in  my  intention  for 
e  perfecting  of  this  so  very  material  con- 
feration:  I  shall  therefore  only  tell  you, 
at  to  these  parts  and  actions  of  a  good  life, 
of  our  growth  in  grace,  some  have  added 
me  accidental  considerations,  which  are 
ther  signs  than  parts  of  it.  Such  are:  1. 
1  praise  all  good  things,  and  to  study  to 
ihate  what  we  praise.  2.  To  be  impatient 
at  any  man  should  excel  us;  not  out  of 
iry  to  the  person,  but  of  noble  emulation 

the  excellency.  For  so  Themistocles 
•aid  not  sleep,  after  the  great  victory  at 
larathon  purchased  by  Miltiades,  till  he 
iide  himself  illustrious  by  equal  services 
his  country.  3.  The  bearing  of  sickness 
itiently,  and  ever  with  improvement,  and 
te  addition  of  some  excellent  principle,  and 
te  firm  pursTUDg  it.     4.  Great  devotion. 


acd  much  delight  in  oor  prayers.  5.  Fre^ 
quent  inspirations,  and  often  whispers,  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  prompting  us  to  devotion 
and  obedience ,  especially  if  we  add  to  this 
a  constant  and  ready  obedience  to  all  those 
holy  invitations.  6.  Offering  peace  to  them 
that  have  injured  me,  and  the  abating  of  the 
circumstances  of  honour  or  of  right,  when 
either  justice  or  charity  is  concerned  in  it. 
7.  Love  to  the  brethren.  8.  To  behold  our 
companions,  or  our  inferiors,  full  of  honour 
and  fortune ;  and  if  we  sit  still  at  home  and 
murmur  not,  or  if  we  can  rejoice  both  in  their 
honour  and  our  own  quiet,  that  is  a  fair  work 
of  a  good  man.  And  now,  9.  After  all  this, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  reckoning  a 
freedom  from  being  tempted,  not  only  from 
being  overcome,  but  from  being  tried:  for 
though  that  be  a  rare  felicity,  and  hath  in  it 
much  safety  :  yet  it  hath  less  honour,  and 
fewer  instances  of  virtue,  unless  it  proceed 
from  a  confirmed  and  heroical  grace;  which 
is  indeed  a  little  image  of  heaven  and  of  a 
celestial  charity,  and  never  happens  sig- 
nally to  any,  but  to  old  and  very  eminent 
persons.  10.  But  some  also  add  an  excel- 
lent habit  of  body  and  material  passions, 
such  as  are  chaste  and  virtuous  dreams; 
and  suppose,  that,  as  a  disease  abuses  the 
fancy,  and  a  vice  doth  prejudice  it,  so  may 
an  excellent  virtue  of  the  soul  smooth  and 
calcine  the  body,  and  make  it  serve  per- 
fectly, and  without  rebellious  indispositions. 
11.  Others  are  in  love  with  Mary  Magda- 
len's tears,  and  fancy  the  hard  knees  of  St. 
James,  and  the  sore  eyes  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  very  recreations  of  St.  John ;  "  Proh ! 
quam  virtute  pneditos  omnia  decent!" 
thinking  "  all  things  become  a  good  man,'' 
even  his  gestures  and  little  incuriosities. 
And  though  this  may  proceed  from  a  great 
love  of  virtue,  yet  because  some  men  do 
thus  much  and  no  more,  and  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  lustre  of  virtue,  which 
shines  a  little  through  a  man's  eyelids, 
though  he  perversely  winks  against  the 
light;  yet  (as  the  former  of  these  two  is  too 
metaphysical,  so  is  the  latter  too  fantastical) 
he  that,  by  the  foregoing  material  parts  and 
proper  significations  of  a  growing  grace, 
does  not  understand  his  own  condition, 
must  be  content  to  work  on  still  ^' super 
totam  materiam,"  without  considerations 
of  particulars ;  he  must  pray  earnestly,  and 
watch  diligendy,  and  consult  with  prudent 
guides,  and  ask  of  Grod  great  measures  of 
his  Spirit,  and  ''hunger  and  thirst  aAer 
righteousness:"  for  he  that  does  so,  shall 
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certainly  *'  be  satisfied.*'  And  if  he  under- 
stands not  his  present  good  condition,  yet 
if  he  be  not  wanting  in  the  downright  en- 
deavours of  piety,  and  in  hearty  purposes, 
he  shall  then  find  that  he  is  grown  in  grace, 
when  he  springs  up  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  and  shall  be  ingrafted  upon  a  tree  of 
paradise,  which  beareth  fruit  for  ever,  glory 
to  God,  rejoicing  to  saints  and  angeb,  and 
eternal  felicity  to  his  own  pious,  though 
undisceming  soul.  ''Prima  sequentem, 
honestum  est  in  secundis  aut  tertiis  con- 
sistere.*'* 


SERMON   XLI. 

OP  GROWTH  IN  BIN:  OR,  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  AND  DEGREES  OF  SINNERS,  WITH 
THE  MANNER  HOW  THET  ARE  TO  BE 
TREATED. 

PART  I. 

And  ^  tome  have  ooMpoMum,  wkiking  a  diferenee : 
andaihere  $ave  with  fear,  pulling  tkem  out  of  the 
Jlre. — Jade  Epist.  ver.  22,  23. 

Man  hath  but  one  entrance  into  the  world ; 
Irat  a  thousand  ways  to  pass  from  thence. 
And  as  it  is  in  the  natural,  so  it  is  in  the 
spiritual:  nothing  but  the  union  of  faith 
and  obedience  can  secure  our  regeneration, 
and  our  new  birth,  and  can  bring  us  to  see 
the  light  of  heaven ;  but  there  are  a  thou- 
sand passages  of  turning  into  darkness. 
And  it  is  not  enough,  that  our  bodies  are 
exposed  to  so  many  sad  infirmities  and  dis- 
honourable imperfections,  unless  our  soul 
also  be  a  subject  capable  of  so  many  dis- 
eases, irregular  passions,  false  principles, 
accursed  habits  and  degrees  of  pcrverseness, 
that  the  very  kinds  of  them  are  reducible  to 
a  method,  and  make  up  the  part  of  a  sci- 
ence. There  are  a  variety  of  stages  and  de- 
scents to  death,  as  there  are  diversity  of 
torments,  and  of  sad  regions  of  misery  in 
hell,  which  is  the  centre  and  kingdom  of 
sorrows.  But  that  we  may  a  little  refresh 
the  sadness  of  this  consideration ;  for  every 
one  of  these  stages  of  sin,  God  hath  mea- 
sured out  a  proportion  of  mercy:  for, "  If  sin 
abounds,  grace  shall  much  more  abound;" 
and  <*  God  hath  concluded  aU  under  sin," 
not  with  purpose  to  destroy  us,  but  "  ut 
omnium  misereatur,"  "  that  he  might  have 
mercy  upon  all;"  that  light  may  break  forth 
from  the  deepest  enclosures  of  darkness, 
and  mercy  may  rejoice  upon  the  recessions 
of  justice,  and  grace  may  triumph  upon  the 
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ruins  of  sin,  and  Gcd  may  be  g 
the  miracles  of  our  conversion 
wonders  of  our  preservation,  and 
our  being  saved.  There  is  no  at 
but,  if  we  be  persons  capable  (ac 
(xod's  method  of  healing)  of  rece 
(jptes,  we  shall  find  a  sheet  of  me 
over  our  wounds  and  naked  nes 
diseases  be  small,  almost  necess] 
avoidable;  then  God  does,  and 
commanded  to  cure  them,  and  e 
with  a  veil  of  pity,  compassion,  i 
remedies :  if  our  evils  be  violent, 
gangrened,  and  incorporated  into  i 
by  evil  customs,  they  must  be  pi 
the  flames  of  heU  with  censures, ; 
ries,  and  punishments,  and  sharp 
quickly  and  rudely;  their  danger 
and  sudden,  its  effect  is  quick  ani 
ble,  and  there  are  no  soA  counse 
be  entertained ;  they  are  already  i 
but  they  may  be  saved  for  all 
great,  so  infinite,  so  miraculous 
mercy,  that  he  will  not  give  a  si 
though  the  hairs  of  his  head  be  si 
the  flames  of  hell.  God's  desires 
us  to  be  saved  continue,  even  wh 
gin  to  be  damned ;  even  till  we  i 
saved,  and  are  gone  beyond  God' 
and  all  the  revelations  of  his  kindn 
certainly  that  is  a  bold  and  a  migl 
whose  iniquity  is  swelled  beyond  a 
and  heap  of  God's  revealed  lo 
nesses:  if  sin  hath  swelled  beyo 
and  superabounds  over  it,  that  s 
beyond  the  measures  of  a  man  ;  si 
is  removed  beyond  all  the  malice 
nature,  into  the  evil  and  spite  of  de^ 
cursed  spirits;  there  is  no  greater 
the  world  than  this.  God  hath  not 
a  remedy  in  the  vast  treasures  of 
some  men,  and  some  sins ;  they  h; 
like  the  fallen  angels,  and  havin 
the  ordinary  evil  inclinations  of  th 
they  are  without  the  protection  < 
vine  mercy,  and  the  conditions  of  i 
which  was  designed  to  save  all  i 
and  was  sufficient  to  have  save 
This  is  a  condition  to  be  avoided 
care  of  God  and  his  angels,  as 
whole  industry  of  man.  In  ordei 
end,  my  purpose  now  is  to  renw 
you  the  several  states  of  sin  and 
gether  with  those  remedies  which 
proportioned  out  to  them ;  that  w 
serve  the  evils  of  the  ^ast,  and  so 
mXoVex^ble  mischiefs  of  the  greate 
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iDd  possibilities  of  recovery ;  lest  insensibly 
we  fall  into  those  sins,  and  into  those  cir- 
cumstances of  person,  for  which  Christ 
never  died,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  never 
means  to  cure,  and  which  the  eternal  God 
never  will  pardon :  for  there  are  of  this  kind 
more  than  commonly  men  imagine,  whilst 
they  amuse  their  spirits  with  gayeties  and 
.alse  principles,  till  they  have  run  into  hor- 
rible impieties,  from  whence  they  are  not 
willing  to  withdraw  their  foot,  and  God 
Is  resolved  never  to  snatch  and  force  them 
thence. 

I.  "Of  some  have  compassion." — ^And 
these  I  sbail  reduce  to  four  heads  or  orders 
of  men  and  actions ;  all  which  have  their 
proper  cure  proportionable  to  their  proper 
state,  gentle  remedies  to  the  lesser  irregulari- 
ties of  the  soul.  1.  The  first  are  those  that 
sin  without  observation  of  their  particular 
state ;  either  because  they  are  un instructed 
in  the  special  cases  of  conscience,  or  be- 
cause they  do  an  evil,  against  which  there 
is  no  express  commandment.  It  is  a  sad 
calamity,  that  there  are  so  many  millions  of 
men  and  women  that  are  entered  into  a 
-'state  of  sickness  and  danger,  and  yet  are 
made  to  believe  they  are  in  perfect  health ; 
and  they  do  actions,  concerning  which  they 
never  made  a  question  whether  they  were 
just  or  not,  nor  were  ever  taught  by  what 
names  to  call  them.  For  while  they  observe 
that  modesty  is  sometimes  abused  by  a  false 
name,  and  called  clown  ishness  and  want  of 
breeding ;  and  contented ness  and  temperate 
living  is  suspected  to  be  want  of  courage 
and  noble  thoughts ;  and  severity  of  life  is 
called  imprudent  and  unsoc.able ;  and  sim- 
plicity and  hearty  honesty  i^  counted  foolish 
and  impolitic :  they  are  ea*!  y  tempted  to 
honour  prodigality  and  foolish  dissolution 
of  their  estates  with  the  title  of  liberal  and 
noble  usages.  Timorousness  is  called  cau- 
tion, rashness  is  called  quickness  of  spirit, 
eovetousness  is  frugality,  amorousness  is 
society  and  gentile^  peevishness  and  anger 
is  courage,  flattery  is  humane  and  cour- 
teous: and  under  these  false  veils  virtue 
slips  away  (like  truth  from  under  the  hand 
of  them  that  fight  for  her)  and  leaves  vice 
dressed  up  with  the  same  imagery,  and  the 
6mud  not  discovered  till  the  day  of  recom- 
penses, when  men  are  distinguished  by  their 
fewaids.  But  so  men  think  they  sleep  free- 
''  ly»  when  their  spirits  are  laden  with  lethar- 
gy ;  and  they  call  a  hectic  fever  the  vigour 
of  m  natural  heat,  till  nature  changes  those 
km  discerned  states  into  the  notorioua  im- 


ages of  death.  Very  many  men  never  con- 
sider, whether  they  sin  or  not  in  ten  thousand 
of  their  actions,  every  one  of  which  is  very 
disputable,  and  do  not  think  they  are  bound 
to  consider :  these  men  are  to  be  pitied  and 
instructed,  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  use 
religion  like  a  daily  diet ;  their  consciences 
must  be  made  tender,  and  their  catechism 
enlarged ;  teach  them,  and  make  them  sensi- 
ble, and  they  are  cured. 

But  the  other  in  this  place  are  more  con- 
siderable :  men  sin  without  observation,  be- 
cause their  actions  have  no  restraint  of  an 
express  commandment,  no  letter  of  the  law 
to  condemn  them  by  an  express  sentence. 
And  this  happens  when  the  crime  is  com- 
prehended under  a  general  notion,  without 
the  instancing  of  particulars;  for  if  you 
search  over  all  the  Scripture,  you  shall 
never  find  incest  named  and  marked  with 
the  black  character  of  death ;  and  there  are 
divers  sorts  of  uncleanness  to  which  Scrip- 
ture therefore  gives  no  name,  because  she 
would  have  them  have  no  being.  And  it 
had  been  necessary  that  God  should  have 
described  all  particulars,  and  all  kinds,  if  he 
had  not  given  reason  to  man :  for  so  it  is  fit 
that  a  guide  should  point  out  every  turning, 
if  he  be  to  teach  a  child  or  a  fool  to  return 
to  his  father's  roof.  But  he  that  bids  us 
avoid  intemperance  for  fear  of  a  fever,  sup- 
poses you  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  that 
you  may  avoid  the  plague :  and,  when  to 
look  upon  a  woman  with  lust  is  condemned, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add,  "  You  must 
not  do  more,"  when  even  the  least  is  for- 
bidden :  and  when  to  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  Noah  brought  a  universal  plague 
upon  the  posterity  of  Cham,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  lawgiver  should  say, "  You 
must  not  ascend  to  your  father's  bed,  or 
draw  the  curtains  from  your  sister's  retire- 
ments." When  the  Athenians  forbade  to 
transport  figs  from  Athens,  there  was  no 
need  to  name  the  gardens  of  Alcibiades ; 
much  less  was  it  necessary  to  add,  that 
Chabrias  should  send  no  plants  to  Sparta. 
Whatever  is  comprised  under  the  general 
notion,  and  partakes  of  the  common  nature 
and  the  same  iniquity,  needs  no  special  pro- 
hibition; unless  we  think  we  can  mock 
God,  and  elude  his  holy  precepts  with  an 
absurd  trick  of  mistaken  logic.  I  am  sure 
that  will  not  save  us  harmless  from  a  thun- 
derbolt 

Men  sin  without  an  express  prohibition 
when  they  comiml  ql  xUvcl^  \\vax  \%  \^^  v 
forbidden  evil.     Xnd  'wYl^tl  ^x.  '^^viiXa.^ 
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reckoned  many  works  of  the  flesh,  he  adds, 
*'  and  such  like,"  all  that  have  the  same  un- 
reasonableness and  carnality.  For  thus  poly- 
gamy is  unlawful :  for  if  it  be  not  lawful 
for  a  Christian  **  to  put  away  his  wife  and 
marry  another,  unless  for  adultery,"  much 
tess  may  he  keep  a  first,  and  take  a  second, 
when  the  first  is  not  put  away.  If  a  Chris- 
tian may  not  be  drunk  with  wine,  neither 
may  he  be  drunk  with  passion ;  if  he  may 
not  kill  his  neighbour,  neither  must  he  tempt 
him  to  sin,  for  that  destroys  him  more ;  if 
he  may  not  wound  him,  then  he  may  not  per- 
suade him  to  intemperance,  and  a  drunken 
fever ;  if  it  be  not  lawful  to  cozen  a  man, 
much  less  is  it  permitted  that  he  make  a 
man  a  fool,  and'  a  beast,  and  exposed  to 
erery  man's  abuse,  and  to  all  ready  evils. 
And  yet  men  are  taught  to  start  at  the  one 
half  of  these,  and  make  no  conscience  of 
the  other  half;  whereof  some  have  a  greater 
baseness  tlian  the  other  that  are  named,  and 
all  have  the  same  unreasonableness. 

3.  A  man  is  guilty,  even  when  no  law 
names  his  action,  if  he  does  any  thing  that 
is  a  cause  or  an  effect,  a  part  or  unhand- 
some adjunct,  of  a  forbidden  instance.  He 
that  forbade  all  intemperance,  is  as  much 
displeased  whh  the  infinite  of  foolish  talk 
that  happens  at  such  meetings,  as  he  is  at 
the  spoiling  of  the  drink,  and  the  destroying 
the  health.  If  God  cannot  endure  wanton- 
ness, how  can  he  suffer  lascivious  dressings, 
tempting  circomstances,  wanton  eyes,  high 
diet?  If  idleness  be  a  sin,  then  all  immo- 
derate mispending  of  our  time,  all  long  and 
tedious  games,. all  absurd  contrivances  how 
to  throw  away  a  precious  hour,  and  a  day 
of  salvation  also,  are  against  God  and  against 
religion.  He  that  is  commanded  to  be  cha- 
ritable, it  is  also  intended  he  should  not 
spend  his  money  vainly,  but  be  a  good  hus- 
band and  provident,  that  he  may  >e  able  to 
give  to  the  poor,  as  he  would  be  to  purchase 
a  lordship,  or  pay  his  daughter's  portion. 
And  upon  this  stock  it  is  that  Christian  re- 
ligion forbids  jeering  and  immoderate  laugh- 
ter, and  reckons  "jesiings"  amongst  the 
"things  that  are  unseemly."  This  also 
would  be  considered. 

4.  Besides  the  express  laws  of  our  reli- 
gion, there  is  a  universal  line  and  limit  to 
our  passions  and  designs,  which  is  called 
**  the  analogy  of  Christianity  ;"  that  is,  the 
proportion  of  its  sanctity,  and  the  strictness 
of  its  holy  precepts.  This  is  is  not  forbid- 
den;  but  does  this  become  you?    Is  it  de- 


ease,  and  heap  up  money,  and  never  to  puw 
take  of  Christ's  passions  ?  There  is  no  law 
against  a- judge's  being  a  dresser  of  gardeu, 
or  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruits;  bat^ 
becomes  him  not,  and  deserves  a  repiooC 
If  I  do  exact  justice  to  my  neighbour,  and 
cause  him  to  be  punished  legally  for  all  the 
evils  he  makes  me  suffer,  I  have  not  bn»kai 
a  fragment  from  the  stony  tables  of  the  law: 
but  this  is  against  the  analogy  of  our  idi> 
gion ;  it  does  not  become  the  disciple  of 
so  gentle  a  Master  to  take  all  advanta^ 
that  he  can.  Christ,  that  quitted  all  tot 
glories  that  were  essential  to  him,  and  tint 
grew  up  in  his  nature  when  he  lodged  it 
his  Father's  bosom;  Christ,  that  soffevei 
all  the  evils  due  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
himself  remaining  most  innocent;  Chrii^ 
that  promised  persecution,  injuries,  and  af^ 
fronts,  as  part  of  our  present  portion,  and 
gave  them  to  his  disciples  as  a  legacy,  and 
gave  us  his  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  suffer  in- 
juries, and  made  that  the  parts  of  suffering 
evils  should  be  the  matter  of  three  or  foot 
Christian  graces,  of  patience,  of  fortitude,  of 
longanimity,  and  perseverance;  he  that  of 
eight  beatitudes,  made  that  five  of  them 
should  be  instanced  in  the  matter  of  humili- 
ation and  suffering  temporal  inconvenience; 
— that  blessed  Master  was  certainly  desiroos 
that  his  disciples  should  take  their  crowns 
from  the  cross,  not  from  the  evenness  and 
felicities  of  the  world ;  he  intended  we  shodd 
give  something,  and  suffer  more  things,  and 
forgive  all  things,  all  injuries  whatsoever. 
And  though  together  with  this  may  consist 
our  securing  a  just  interest;  yet,  in  very 
many  circumstances,  we  shall  be  put  to  con- 
sider, how  far  it  becomes  us  to  quit  some- 
thing of  that  to  pursue  peace ;  and  when 
we  have  secured  the  letter  of  the  law,  that 
we  also  look  to  its  analogy ;  when  we  do 
what  we  are  strictly  bound  to,  then  also  we 
must  consider  what  becomes  us  who  are  dis- 
ciples of  such  a  Master,  who  are  instructed 
with  such  principles,  charmed  with  so  se^ 
vere  precepts,  and  invited  with  the  certainty 
of  infinite  rewards.  Now,  although  this 
discourse  may  seem  new  and  strange  and 
very  severe,  yet  it  is  infinitely  reasonable, 
because  Christianity  is  a  law  of  love  and 
voluntary  services;  it  can  in  no  sense  be 
confined  with  laws  and  strict  measures: 
well  may  the  ocean  receive  its  limits,  and 
the  whole  capacity  of  fire  be  glutted,  and 
the  grave  have  his  belly  so  full  that  it  shab 
cast  up  all  its  bowels  and  disgorge  the  con- 


ceat  to  see  a  Christian  live  in  plenty  ^nd\un\i^  m^'^  ^^  %q  many  thousand  yeanj 
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but  love  can  never  have  a  limit;  and  it  is 
indeed  to  be  swallowed  up^  but  nothing  can 
fill  it  but  God,  who  hath  no  bound.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  law  fox  sons,  not  for  servants ; 
and  God,  that  gives  his  grace  without  mea- 
sure, and  rewards  without  end,  and  acts  of 
&vour  beyond  our  askings,  and  provides  for 
OS  beyond  our  needs,  and  gives  us  counsels 
be^'ond  commandments,  intends  not  to  be 
limited  out  by  the  just  evennesses  and 
stricken  measures  of  the  words  of  a  com- 
mandment Give  to  God  ''full  measure, 
shaken  together,  pressed  down,  heaped  up, 
and  running  over ;"  for  God  does  so  to  us : 
■nd  when  we  have  done  so  to  him,  we  are 
infinitely  short  of  the  least  measure  of  what 
God  does  for  us ;  "  we  are  still  unprofitable 
servants."  And  therefore,  as  the  breaking 
any  of  the  laws  of  Christianity  provokes 
God  to  anger,  so  the  prevaricating  in  the 
analogy  of  Christianity  stirs  him  up  to  jea- 
lousy. He  hath  reason  to  suspect  our  hearts 
are  not  right  with  him,  when  we  are  so  re- 
served in  the  matter  and  measures  of  our 
services ;  and  if  we  will  give  God  but  just 
what  he  calls  for  by  express  mandate,  it  is 
just  in  him  to  require  all  of  that  at  our  hands 
without  any  abatement,  and  then  we  are 
sure  to  miscarry.  And  let  us  remember, 
that  when  God  said  he  was  ''a  jealous 
God,''  he  expressed  the  meaning  of  it  to  be, 
he  did  ''punish  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.''  "  Jealousy  is  like  the  rage  of 
a  man  ;"  but  if  it  be  also  like  the  anger  of 
God,  it  is  insupportable,  and  will  crush  us 
into  the  ruins  of  our  grave. 

But  because  these  things  are  not  fre- 
quently considered,  there  are  very  many 
tios  committed  against  religion,  which,  be- 
cause the  commandment  hath  not  marked, 
men  refuse  to  mark,  and  think  God  requires 
no  more.  I  am  entered  into  a  sea  of  mat- 
tnr,  which  I  rouJt  not  now  prosecute  ;  but  I 
shall  only  note  this  to  you,  that  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable we  should  take  accounts  of  our  lives 
by  the  proportions,  as  well  as  by  the  express 
roles,  of  our  religion,  because  in  human 
and  civil  actions  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
use  to  call  their  subjects  to  account.  For 
that  which  in  the  accounts  of  men  is  called 
reputation  and  public  honesty,  is  the  same 
which  in  religion  we  call  analogy  and  pro- 
portion; in  both  cases  there  being  some 
thmga  which  are  besides  the  notices  of  laws, 
•ad  yet  are  the  most  certain  consignations 
of  an  excellent  virtue.  He  is  a  base  per- 
•on  that  does  any  thing  against  public  ho- 
•esty ;  and  jet  ao  man  can  be  punished,  if 
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he  mairies  a  wife  the  next  day  after  his 
first  wife's  funeral :  and  so  he  that  prevari- 
cates  the  proportions  and  excellent  reasons 
of  Christianity,  is  a  person  without  zeal  and 
without  love;  and,  unless  care  be  taken  of  . 
him,  he  will  quickly  be  without  religion. 
But  yet  these,  1  say,  are  a  sort  of  persons, 
which  are  to  be  used  with  gentleness,  and 
treated  with  compassion :  for  no  man  must 
be  hatidled  roughly  to  force  him  to  do  a 
kindness ;  and  coercion  of  laws  and  severity 
of  judges,  Serjeants,  and  executioners,  are 
against  offenders  of  commandments ;  but 
the  way  to  cure  such  persons  is  the  easiest 
and  gentlest  remedy  of  all  others.  They 
are  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  parts  of  duty, 
and  invited  forward  by  the  consideration 
of  the  great  rewards  which  are  laid  up  for 
all  the  sons  of  God,  who  serve  him  without 
constraint,  without  measures  and  allays, 
even  as  fire  burns,  and  as  the  roses  grow, 
even  as  much  as  they  can,  and  to  all  the 
extent  of  their  natural  and  artificial  capaci- 
ties. For  it  is  a  thing  fit  for  our  compassion, 
to  see  men  fettered  in  the  iron  bands  of  laws, 
and  yet  to  break  the  golden  chains  of  love ; 
but  all  those  insuruments,  which  are  proper 
to  enkindle  the  love  of  God,  and  to  turn  fear 
into  charity,  are  the  proper  instances  of  that 
compassion,  which  is  to  be  used  towards 
these  men. 

2.  The  next  sort  of  those  who  are  in  the 
state  of  sin,  and  yet  to  be  handled  gendy 
and  with  compassion,  are  those  who  enter- 
tain themselves  with  the  beginnings  and 
little  entrances  of  sin :  which  as  they  are 
to  be  more  pitied,  because  they  often  come 
by  reason  of  inadvertency,  and  an  unavoid- 
able weakness  in  many  degrees;  so  they 
are  more  to  be  taken  care  of,  because  they 
arc  undervalued,  add  undiscernibTy  run  into 
inconvenience.  When  we  see  a  child  strike 
a  servant  rudely,  or  jeer  a  silly  person,  or 
wittingly  cheat  his  play-fellow,  or  talk  words 
light  as  the  skirt  of  a  summer  garment ;  we 
laugh,  and  are  delighted  with  the  wit  and 
confidence  of  the  boy,  and  encourage  such 
hopeful  beginnings  :  and  in  the  mean  time 
we  consider  not,  that  from  these  beginnings 
he  shall  grow  up,  till  he  become  a  tyrant, 
an  oppressor,  a  goat,  and  a  traitor.  **  Nemo 
simul  malus  fit,  et  malus  esse  cernitur; 
sicut  nee  scorpiis  tum  innascuntur  stimuli, 
cum  pungunt:"  No  man  is  discerned  to  be 
vicious  so  soon  as  he  is  so ;"  and  vices  have 
their  infancy  and  their  childhood ;  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  x\i«X  in  ^  OmX^«  ^^ 
should  be  the  \ice  ot  a  \ikasi\  ^^  ^«tA 
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monstrous,  as  if  he  wore  a  beard  in  his 
cradle  ;  "  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  ser- 
pent's sling  does  just  then  grow,  when  he 
strikes  us  in  a  yital  pari ;"  the  venom  and 
the  little  spear  was  there,  when  it  first  be- 
gan to  creep  from  his  little  shell.  And  lit- 
tle boldnesses  and  looser  words,  and  wrang- 
ling for  nuts,  and  lying  for  triiles,  are  of  the 
same  proportion  to  the  malice  of  a  child, 
as  impudence,  and  duels,  and  injurious  law- 
suits, and  false  witness  in  judgment,  and 
perjuries,  are  in  men.  And  the  case  is  the 
same  when  men  enter  upon  a  new  stock 
of  any  sin  :  the  vice  is  at  first  apt  to  be  put 
out  of  countenance,  and  a  litde  thing  dis- 
courages it,  and  it  amuses  the  spirit  with 
words,  and  fantastic  images,  and  cheap  in- 
stances of  sin  ;  and  men  think  themselves 
safe,  because  they  are  as  yet  safe  from  laws, 
and  the  sin  does  not  as  yet  outcry  the  healthful 
noise  of  Christ's  loud  cryings  and  interces- 
sion with  his  Father,  nor  call  for  thunder  or 
an  amazing  judgment:  but,  according  to 
the  old  saying,  "The  thorns  of  Dauphine 
will  never  fetch  blood,  if  they  do  not  scratch 
the  first  day ;"  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
littlt?  indecencies  and  riflings  of  our  souls, 
the  first  openings  and  disparklings  of  our 
virtue,  differ  only  from  the  state  of  perdition, 
as  infancy  does  from  old  age,  as  sickness 
from  death  ;  it  is  the  entrance  into  those  re- 
gions, whither  whosoever  passes  finally, 
shall  lie  down  and  groan  with  an  eternal 
sorrow.  Now  in  this  case  it  may  happen, 
that  a  compassion  may  ruin  a  man,  if  it  be 
the  pity  of  an  indiscreet  mother,  and  nurse 
the  ?in  from  its  weakness  to  the  strength  of 
habit  and  impudence.  The  compassion  that 
is  to  be  used  'to  such  persons,  is  the  compas- 
sion of  a  physician  or  a  severe  tutor:  chas- 
tise thy  in/anl-sin  by  discipline,  ind  acts  of 
virtue ;  and  never  begin  that  way,  from 
whence  you  must  return  with  some  trouble 
and  much  shame;  or  else,  if  you  proceed, 
you  finish  your  eternal  ruin. 

He  that  means  to  be  temperate,  and  avoid 
the  crime  and  dishonour  of  being  a  drunk- 
ard, must  not  love  to  partake  of  the  songs, 
or  to  bear  a  part  in  the  foolish  scenes  of 
laughter,  which  distract  wisdom,  and  fright 
her  from  the  company.  And  Lavina,  that 
was  chaster  than  the  elder  Sabines,  and  se- 
verer than  her  philosophical  guardian,  was 
well  instructed  in  the  great  lines  of  honour 
and  cold  justice  to  her  husband :  but  when 


to  the  companies  and  dressings  of  Lucrinat, 
she  quenched  her  honour,  and  gave  her  vir- 
tue and  her  body  as  a  spoil  to  the  follies 
and  intemperance  of  a  young  gendeman. 
For  so  have  I  seen  the  little  purls  of  a 
spring  sweat  through  the  bottom  of  a  baDk» 
and  internate  the  stubborn  pavement,  till  it 
hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a 
child's  foot;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the 
descending  purls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it 
had  opened  its  way,  and  made  a  stream 
large  enough  to  carry  away  the  ruins  of  the 
undermined  strand,  and  to  invade  the  neigb- 
bouring  gardens ;  but  then  the  despised  dro|i8 
were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  in 
intolerable  mischief.  So  are  the  first  en- 
trances of  sin  stopped  with  the  antidotes 
of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into  so- 
briety by  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  die 
counsels  of  a  single  sermon  :  but  when  such 
beginnings  are  neglected,  and  our  religion 
hath  not  in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to 
think  any  thing  evil  as  long  as  we  can  en- 
dure it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilen- 
tial evils;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their 
abode,  who,  at  their  first  entry,  might  have 
been  killed  with  the  pressure  of  a  little 
finger. 

Those  men  are  in  a  condition,  in  which 
they  may,  if  they  please,  pity  themselves; 
keep  their  green  wound  from  festering  and 
uncleanness,  and  it  will  heal  alone:  **Non 
procul  absunt,"  "They  are  not  far"  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  they  are  not 
yet  within  its  portion.  And  let  me  say 
this,  that  although  little  sins  have  not  yet 
made  our  condition  desperate,  but  left  it 
easily  recoverable ;  yet  it  is  a  condition 
that  is  quite  out  of  God's  favour:  although 
they  are  not  far  advanced  in  their  progress 
to  ruin,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  in  the  sDie 
of  grace ;  and,  thereitre,  though  they  are  to  be 
pitied  and  relieved  accordingly,  yet  that  sup- 
poses the  incumbency  of  a  present  misery. 

3.  There  are  some  very  much  to  be  pitied 
and  assisted,  because  they  are  going  into 
hell,  and,  as  matters  stand  with  them,  they 
cannot,  or  they  think  they  cannot,  avoiJ  it. 
"  Q,uidam  ad  alienum  dormiunt  somnum, 
ad  alienum  edunt  appetitum:  amare  etodis- 
se  (res  omnium  maximd  liberas)  jul>pn- 
tur :"  "  There  are  some  persons  whose  life 
is  so  wholly  in  dependence  from  others,  thai 
they  sleep  when  others  please,  they  eat  and 


she  gave  way  to  the  wanton  ointments  and 
looser  circumstances  of  Baiae,  and  bailYied 
o/lea  in  Aremua,  and  from  thence  Yvutned\\\i\jem^^tvGkSft\  ^^'^  vc%  ^xmm&i^ied  to  bft 
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r  hale,  and  are  not  left  free  in  the  very 
barter  and  privileges  of  nature."  *'  Mise- 
uin  est,  servire  sub  dominis  parum  felici- 
•us."  For  suppose  the  prince  or  the  patron 
e  vicious ;  suppose  he  calls  his  servants  to 
aihe  their  souls  in  the  goblets  of  intem- 
erance ;  if  he  be  also  imperious,  (for  such 
arsons  love  not  to  be  contradicted  in  their 
ices,)  it  is  the  loss  of  that  man's  fortune 
ot  to  lose  his  soul ;  and  it  is  the  servant's 
xcuse,  and  he  esteems  it  also  his  glory, 
lat  he  can  tell  a  merry  tale,  how  his  master 
nd  himself  did  swim  in  drink,  till  they  both 
liked  like  fools,  and  then  did  lie  down  like 
easts.  ''Facinus  quos  inquinat,  aequat:" 
'here  is  then  no  difference,  but  that  the  one 
:  the  fairest  bull,  and  the  master  of  the 
erd.  And  how  manv  tenants  and  relatives 
re  known  to  have  a  servile  conscience,  and 
>  know  no  affirmation  or  negation  but  such 
s  shall  serve  their  landlord's  interest!  Alas! 
ae  poor  men  live  by  it,  and  they  must  beg 
beir  bread,  if  ever  they  turn  recreant,  or 
hall  offer  to  be  honest.  There  are  trades 
I'hose  very  foundation  is  laid  in  the  vice  of 
thers ;  and  in  many  others,  if  a  thread  of 
eceit  do  not  quite  run  through  all  their  ne- 
^niations,  they  decay  into  the  sorrows  of 
•eggary  ;  and,  therefore,  they  will  support 
beir  neighbour's  vice,  that  he  may  support 
beir  trade.  And  what  would  you  advise 
bose  men  to  do,  to  whom  a  false  oath  is 
{[eriHi  to  their  lips  and  a  dagger  to  their 
leart  ?  Their  reason  is  surprised,  and  their 
hoice  is  seizf>d  upon,  and  all  their  consulta> 
ion  is  arreslf'd  ;  and  if  they  did  not  prepare 
eforehand,  and  stand  armed  with  religion 
nd  perfect  resohuion,  would  not  any  man 
ill,  and  think  thai  every  good  man  will  say 
lis  case  is  pitiable  ?  Ahhough  no  tempta- 
ion  is  bi|;:ger  than  the  grace  of  God,  yet 
nany  temptations  are  greater  than  our 
trengths ;  and  we  do  not  live  at  the  rate  of 
1  mighty  and  a  victorious  grace. 
Those  persons  which  cause  those  vicious 
ecessities  upon  their  brethren,  will  lie  low 

I  hell ;  but  the  others  will  have  but  small 
omfort  in  feeling  a  lesser  damnation. 

Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when 
|[Dorant  people  are  catechized  into  false 
octrine,  and  know  nothing  but  such  princi- 
lea  which  weaken  the  nerves  and  enfeeble 
lie  joints  of  holy  living;  they  never  heard 
f  any  other.  Those  that  follow  great  and 
Til  examples,  the  people  that  are  engaged 

II  the  public  sins  of  a  kingdom,  which  they 
inderstand  not,  and  either  must  venture  to 
e  undone  upon  the  strength  of  their  own 


little  reasonings  and  weak  discoursings,  or 
else  must  go  "quft  itur,  non  quft  eundum 
est,"  there  where  the  popular  misery  hath 
made  the  way  plain  before  their  eyes,  though 
it  be  uneven  and  dangerous  to  their  con- 
sciences. In  these  cases  1  am  forced  to 
reckon  a  catalogue  of  mischiefs ;  but  it  wiU 
be  hard  to  cure  any  of  them.  Aristippus, 
in  his  discourses,  was  a  great  flatterer  of 
Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  did  own  doctrines 
which  might  give  an  easiness  to  some  vices, 
and  knew  not  how  to  contradict  the  plea- 
sures of  his  prince,  but  seemed  like  a  person 
disposed  to  partake  of  them,  that  the  exam- 
ple of  a  philosopher  and  the  practice  of  a 
king  might  do  countenance  to  a  shameful 
life.  But  when  Dionysius  sent  him  two 
women-slaves,  fair  and  young,  he  sent  them 
back,  and  shamed  the  easiness  of  his  doc- 
trine by  the  severity  of  his  manners;  he 
daring  to  be  virtuous  when  he  was  alone, 
though,  in  the  presence  of  him  whom  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  flatter,  he  had  no 
boldness  to  own  the  virtue.  So  it  is  with 
too  many:  if  they  be  left  alone,  and  that 
ihey  stand  unshaken  with  the  eye  of  their 
tempter,  or  the  authority  of  their  lord,  they 
go  whither  their  education  or  their  custom 
carries  them :  but  it  is  not  in  some  natures 
to  deny  the  face  of  a  man  and  the  boldness 
of  a  sinner,  and,  which  is  yet  worse,  it  is 
not  in  most  men's  interest  to  do  it.  These 
men  are  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  are  to 
be  helped  by  the  following  rules. 

1.  Let  every  man  consider  that  he  hath 
two  relations  to  serve,  and  he  stands  between 
God  and  his  master  and  his  nearest  relative ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  comes  to  be  disputed 
whether  interest  be  preferred,  which  of  the 
persons  is  to  be  displeased,  God  or  niy  mas- 
ter, Grod  or  my  prince,  God  or  my  friend. 
If  we  be  servants  of  the  man,  remember 
also  that  I  am  a  servant  of  God :  add  to 
this,  that  if  my  present  service  to  the  man 
be  a  slavery  in  me,  and  a  tyranny  in  him, 
yet  God's  service  is  a  noble  freedom.  And 
Apollonius  said  well,  *'  It  was  for  slaves  to 
lie,  and  for'  freemen  to  speak  the  truth." 
"  If  you  be  freed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  oi 
God,  then  you  are  free  indeed:"  and  then 
consider  how  dishonourable  it  is  to  lie,  to 
the  displeasure  of  God,  and  only  to  please 
your  fellow-servant.  The  difference  here  is 
so  great,  that  it  might  be  sufficient  only  -to 
consider  the  antithesis.  Did  the  man  make 
you  what  you  are  ?  Did  he  ^a^  h\%  V^V^^^^ 
for  you,  to  save  you  ^rom  ^eaxVi'X  \iw»>aft 
keep  you  from  Biduiesal    Ti\x^\  ^^wa^  %axi4 
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Dis  table ;  but  they  are  oi  Gk>d's  provisions 
that  he  and  you  feed  of.  Can  your  master 
free  you  from  a  fever^  when  you  have  drunk 
yourself  into  it;  and  restore  your  innocence, 
when  you  have  forsworn  yourself  for  his 
interest?  Is  the  change  reasonable?  He 
gives  you  meat  and  drink,  for  which  you  do 
him  service :  but  is  he  not  a  tyrant  and  a 
usurper,  an  oppressor  and  an  extortioner,  if 
he  will  force  thee  to  give  thy  soul  for  him, 
to  sell  thy  soul  for  old  shoes  and  broken 
bread?  But  when  thou  art  to  make  thy 
accounts  of  eternity,  will  it  be  taken  for  an 
Answer,  My  patron  or  my  governor,  my 
prince  or  my  master,  forced  me  to  it?  or  if 
it  will  not,  will  he  undertake  a  portion  of 
thy  flames?  or,  if  that  may  not  be,  will  it 
be,  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  torments,  any  ease 
to  thy  sorrows  to  remember  all  the  rewards 
and  clothes,  all  the  money  and  civilities,  all 
the  cheerful  looks  and  familiarity  and  fellow- 
ship of  vices,  which,  in  your  lifetime,  made 
your  spirit  so  gay  and  easy?  It  will,  in  the 
eternal  loads  of  sorrow,  add  a  duplicate  of 
groans  and  indignation,  when  it  shall  be  re- 
membered for  how  base  and  trifling  an  inter- 
est, and  upon  what  weak  principles,  we  fell 
tick  and  died  eternally. 

2.  The  next  advice  to  persons  thus  tempt- 
ed is,  that  they  would  learn  to  separate  duty 
from  mistaken  interest,  and  let  them  be  both 
served  in  their  just  proportions,  when  we 
have  learned  to  make  a  difierence.  A  wife 
is  bound  to  her  husband  in  all  his  just  de- 
signs^ and  in  all  noble  usages  and  Christian 
comportments :  but  a  wife  is  no  more  bound 
to  pursue  her  husband's  vicious  hatreds, 
than  to  serve  and  promote  his  unlawful  and 
wandering  loves.  It  is  not  always  a  part  of 
duty  to  think  the  same  propositions,  or  to 
curse  the  same  persons,  or  to  wish  him 
success  in  unjust  designs:  and  yet  the 
sadness  of  it  is,  that  a  good  woman  is 
easily  tempted  to  believe  the  cause  to  be 
just ;  and  when  her  aflection  hath  forced 
her  judgment,  her  judgment  for  ever  after 
shall  carry  the  aflection  to  all  its  erring  and 
abused  determinations.  A  friend  is  turned 
a  flatterer,  if  he  does  not  know  that  the 
limits  of  friendship  extend  no  further  than 
the  pale  and  enclosures  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion. No  master  puts  it  into  his  covenant 
that  his  servant  shall  be  drunk  with  him,  or 
give  in  evidence  in  his  master's  cause,  ac- 
cording to  his  master's  scrolls :  and,  there- 
fore,  it  is  besides  and  against  the  duty  of  a 
servant  to  sin  by  that  autaority  *,  it  is  as  \t 


he  should  set  mules  to  keep  his  sheep,  oi 
make  his  dogs  to  carry  burdens;  it  is  !»• 
sides  their  nature  and  design.  And  if  lay 
person  falls  under  so  tyrannical  lelstkm,  kt 
him  consider  how  hard  a  master  he  serfc% 
where  the  devil  gives  the  empk>ynient,  ind 
shame  is  his  entertainment,  and  sin  is  kii 
work,  and  hell  is  his  wages.  Take,  then- 
fore,  the  counsel  of  the  son  of  Sirach:^  Ac- 
cept no  person  against  thy  soul,  and  let  sot 
the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  thee  to  ML"* 

3.  When  passion  mingles  with  dnty^vi 
is  a  necessary  instrument  of  senring  Goi^ 
let  not  passion  run  its  own  coune^and  psB 
on  to  liberty,  and  thence  to  license  and  dii^ 
solution ;  but  let  no  more  of  it  be  entntnh 
ed  than  will  just  do  the  work.  For  no  nei 
of  duty  will  warrant  a  violent  passion  H 
prevaricate  a  duty.  I  have  seen  some  ofr 
cers  of  war^in  passion  and  zeal  of  tkor 
duty,  have  made  no  scruple  to  command  t 
soldier  with  a  dialect  of  cursing  and  accenn 
of  swearing,  and  pretended  they  could  sot 
else  speak  words  efiective  enough,  and  of 
sufficient  authority :  and  a  man  may  eaaflf 
be  overtaken  in  the  issues  of  his  govcra- 
ment,  wliile  his  authority  serves  itself  widi 
passion ;  if  he  be  not  curious  in  his  mea- 
sures, his  passion  also  will  serve  itsdf  upon 
the  authority,  and  overrule  the  ruler. 

4.  Let  every  such  tempted  person  remem- 
ber, that  all  evil  comes  from  ourselves,  and 
not  from  others;  and,  therefore,  all  pretences 
and  prejudices,  all  commands  and  tempta- 
tions, all  opinions  and  necessities,  are  bat 
instances  of  our  weakness,  and  arguments 
of  our  folly ;  for,  unless  we  listed,  no  man 
can  make  us  drink  beyond  our  measures ;  and 
if  I  tell  a  lie  for  my  master's  or  my  friend's  ad- 
vantage, it  is  because  I  prefer  a  little  end  of 
money  or  flattery  before  my  honour  and  my 
innocence.  They  are  huge  follies  which  go 
up  and  down  in  the  mouths  and  heads  of  men. 
"  He  that  knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows 
not  how  to  reign:"  he  that  will  not  do  u 
his  company  does,  must  go  out  of  the  world, 
and  quit  all  society  of  men.  We  create  ne- 
cessities of  our  own,  and  then  think  we  hare 
reason  to  serve  their  importunity.  "Noa 
ego  sum  ambitiosus,  sed  nemo  aliter  Roma 
potest  vivere ;  non  ego  sumptuosus,  sed  urbe 
ipsa  magnas  impensas  exigit.  Non  est 
meum  vitium  qu6d  iracundus  sum,  qu6d 
nondum  constitui  certum  vits  genus;  ado- 
lescentia  ha;c  facit:"  "The  place  we  liw 
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in  makes  us  expensive,  the  state  of  life  I 
hare  chosen  renders  me  ambitious,  my  age 
makes  me  angry  or  lustful,  proud  or  pee- 
vish." These  are  nothing  else  but  resolu- 
tions never  to  amend  as  long  as  we  can  have 
excuses  for  our  follies,  and  until  we  can 
cozen  ourselves  no  more.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  necessity  for  a  prince  to  dissemble, 
or  for  a  servant  to  lie,  or  for  a  friend  to  flat- 
ter, for  a  civil  person  and  a  sociable  to  be 
drunk;  we  cozen  ourselves  with  thinking 
the  fault  is  so  much  derivative  from  others, 
till  the  smart  and  the  shame  falls  upon  our- 
selves, and  covers  our  heads  with  sorrow. 
And  unless  this  gap  be  stopped,  and  that  we 
bond  our  duty  upon  our  own  bottoms,  as 
supported  with  the  grace  of  God,  there  is 
no  vice  but  may  find  a  patron, — and  no 
age,  or  relation,  or  state  of  life,  but  will  be 
an  engagement  to  sin ;  and  we  shall  think 
it  necessary  to  be  lustful  in  our  youth,  and 
revengeful  in  our  manhood,  and  covetous 
in  our  old  age;  and  we  shall  perceive  that 
every  state  of  men,  and  every  trade  and  pro- 
fession, lives  upon  the  vices  of  others,  or 
upon  their  miseries,  and,  therefore,  they 
will  think  it  necessary  to  promote  or  to  wish 
it.  If  men  were  temperate,  physicians  would 
be  poor ;  and  unless  some  princes  were  am- 
bitious, or  others  injurious,  there  would  be 
no  employment  for  soldiers.  The  vintner's 
retail  supports  the  merchant's  trade,  and  it 
is  a  vice  that  supports  the  vintner's  retail; 
and  if  all  men  were  wise  and  sober  persons, 
we  should  have  fewer  beggars  and  fewer 
rich.  And  if  our  lawgivers  should  imitate 
Demades  of  Athens,  who  condemned  a  man 
that  lived  by  selling  things  belonging  to  fune- 
rab,  as  supposing  he  could  not  choose  but 
wish  the  death  of  men,  by  whose  dying  he 
got  his  living;  we  should  find  most  men 
accounted  criminals,  because  vice  is  so  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
made  the  support  of  many  trades,  and  the 
Imsiness  of  great  multitudes  of  men.  Cer- 
t&mly  from  hence  it  is  that  iniquity  does  so 
much  abound;  and  unless  we  state  our 
questions  right,  and  perceive  the  evil  to  be 
designed  only  from  ourselves,  and  that  no 
such  pretence  shall  keep  off  the  punishment 
or  the  shame  from  ourselves,  we  shall  fall 
into  a  state  which  is  only  capable  of  com- 
passion, because  it  is  irrecoverable;  and 
then  we  shall  be  infinitely  miserable,  when 
we  can  only  receive  a  useless  and  ineffective 
pity.  Whatsoever  is  necessary  cannot  be 
avoided;  he,  therefore,  that  shall  say,  he 
cannot  avoid  his  sin^  is  out  of  the  mercies 


of  this  text:  they  who  are  appointed  guidei 
and  physicians  of  souls,  cannot,  to  any  pur 
pose,  do  their  offices  of  pity.  It  is  necessa- 
ry that  we  serve  God,  and  do  our  duty,  and 
secure  the  interest  of  our  souls,  and  be  as 
careful  to  preserve  our  relations  to  God  as 
to  our  friend  or  prince.  But  if  it  can  be  ne- 
cessary for  any  man,  in  any  condition,  to 
sin,  it  is  also  necessary  for  that  man  to 
perish. 


SERMON    XLII. 


PART     II. 


4.  The  last  sort  of  them  that  sin,  and 
yet  are  to  be  treated  with  compassion,  is  of 
them  that  interrupt  the  course  of  an  honest 
life  with  single  acts  of  sin,  stepping  aside 
and  "  starting  like  a  broken  bow ;"  whose 
resolution  stands  fair,  and  their  hearts  are 
towards  God,  and  they  sojourn  in  religion, 
or  rather  dwell  there;  but  that,  like  evil 
husbands,  they  go  abroad,  and  enter  into 
places  of  dishonour  and  unthriftiness.  Such 
as  these  all  stories  remember  with  a  sad 
character;  and  every  narrative  concerning 
David,  which  would  end  in  honour  and  fair 
report,  is  sullied  with  the  remembrance  of 
Bathsheba;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  halh  called 
him  **  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  save  in 
the  matter  of  Uriah  :"  there,  indeed,  he  was 
a  man  after  his  own  heart ;  even  then, 
when  his  reason  was  stolen  from  him  by 
passion,  and  his  religion  was  sullied  by  the 
beauties  of  a  fair  woman.  I  wish  we  lived 
in  an  age,  in  which  the  people  were  to  be 
treated  with  concerning  renouncing  the 
single  actions  of  sin,  and  the  seldom  inter- 
ruptions of  piety.  Men  are  taught  to  say, 
that  every  man  sins  in  every  action  he  does ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  doctrines,  for  the  be- 
lieving of  which  he  shall  be  accounted  a 
good  man  :  and  upon  this  ground  it  is  easy 
for  men  to  allow  themselves  some  sins, 
when,  in  all  cases  and  in  every  action,  it  is 
unavoidable.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
question,  save  that  the  scriptures  reckon 
otherwise ;  and  in  the  accounts  of  David's 
life  reckon  but  one  great  sin ;  and  in 
Zachary  and  Elizabeth  give  a  testimony  of 
an  unblamable  conversation ;  and  Hezekiah 
did  not  make  his  confession  when  he  prayed 
to  God  in  his  sickness,  and  said,  "  he  bad 
walked  uprightly  before  God;"  ^.\i4,\.Vv^\^ 
fore,  St.  Paul,  aftet  \i\a  eoTL^^mo"^,  ^«»%xi^ 
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and  laboured  hard,  and  therefore^  certainly, 
with  hopes  to  accomplish  it,  that  ''he  might 
keep  his  conscience  void  of  offence,  both 
towards  God  and  towards  man;"  and  one 
of  Christ's  great  purposes  is,  ''  to  present 
his  whole  church  pure  and  spotless  to 
the  throne  of  grace;''  and  6t  John  the 
Baptist  offended  none  but  Herod;  and  no 
pious  Christian  brought  a  bill  of  accusation 
against  the  holy  virgin-mother.  Certain  it 
is,  that  God  hath  given  us  precepts  of  such 
a  holiness  and  such  a  purity,  such  a  meek- 
ness and  such  humility,  as  hath  no  pattern 
but  Christ,  no  precedent  but  the  purities  of 
God:  and,  therefore,  it  is  intended  we 
should  live  with  a  life,  whose  actions  are 
not  chequered  with  white  and  black,  half 
sin  and  half  virtue.  God's  sheep  are  not 
like  Jacob's  flock,  "  streaked  and  spotted ;" 
it  is  an  entire  holiness  that  God  requires, 
and  will  not  endure  to  have  a  holy  course 
interrupted  by  the  dishonour  of  a  base  and 
ignoble  action.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man's 
life  can  be  as  pure  as  the  sun,  or  the  rays 
of  celestial  Jerusalem;  but  like  the  moon, 
in  which  there  are  spots,  but  they  are  no 
deformity ;  a  lessening  only  and  an  abate- 
ment of  light,  no  cloud  to  hinder  and  draw 
a  veil  before  its  face,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  so 
serene  and  bright  as  at  other  times.  Every 
man  hath  his  indiscretions  and  infirmities, 
his  arrests  and  sudden  incursions.  Lis  neigh- 
bourhoods and  semblances  of  sin,  his  little 
violences  to  reason,  and  peevish  melan- 
choly, and  humorous,  fantastic  discourses ; 
un aptness  to  a  devout  prayer,  his  fondness 
to  judge  favourably  in  his  own  cases,  little 
deceptions,  and  voluntary  and  involuntary 
cozenages,  ignorances,  and  inadvertences, 
careless  hours,  and  unwatchful  seasons. 
But  no  good  man  ever  commits  one  act  of 
adultery ;  no  godly  man  will,  at  any  time, 
be  drunk;  or  if  he  be,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
godly  man,  and  is  run  into  the  confines  of 
death,  and  is  sick  at  heart,  and  may  die  of 
the  sickness,  die  eternally.  This  happens 
more  frequently  in  persons  of  an  infant 
piety,  when  the  virtue  is  not  corroborated 
by  a  long  abode,  and  a  confirmed  resolu- 
tion, and  a  usual  victory,  and  a  trium- 
phant grace ;  and  the  longer  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  piety,  the  more  unfrequent  will  be 
the  little  breaches  of  folly,  and  a  return- 
ing to  sin.  But  as  the  needle  of  a  compass, 
when  it  is  directed  to  its  beloved  star,  at  the 
first  addresses  waves  on  either  side,  and 
seems  indifferent  in  his  courtship  of  the 
rising  or  declining  sun ;  and  when  it  seema 


first  determined  to  the  north,  ttandt  awhile 
trembling*  as  if  it  suffered  ineonTenienoe  in 
the  first  fruition  of  its  desires,  and  stands 
not  still  in  full  enjoyment  till  after  first 
a  great  variety  of  motion,  and  then  aa 
undisturbed  posture;  so  is  the  piety  and  sob 
the  conversion  of  a  man  wrought  by  degrees 
and  several  steps  of  imperfection ;  and  at  fint 
our  choices  are  wavering ;  eonrinced  by  ike 
grace  of  God,  and  yet  not  persuaded;  aad 
then  persuaded,  but  not  resolved,  and  then 
resolved,  but  deferring  to  begin;  and  then 
beginning,  but,  as  aU  beginnings  are,  in 
weakness  and  uncertainty  i  and  we  fly  oat 
often  into  huge  indiscretions^  and  look  back 
to  Sodom,  and  long  to  return  to  Bgypt ;  and 
when  the  storm  is  quite  over,  we  find  liuk 
bubblings  and  unevenness  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  we  often  weaken  our  own  par- 
poses  by  the  returns  of  sin ;  and  we  do  not 
call  ourselves  conquerors,  till  by  the  k)0| 
possession  of  virtues  it  is  a  strange  and 
unusual,  and,  therefore,  an  uneasy  and  on- 
pleasant  thing,  to  act  a  crime.  When  Pok- 
mon  of  Athens,  by  chance  coming  into  the 
schools  of  Xenocrates,  was  reformed  upon 
the  hearing  of  that  one  lecture,  some  wise 
men  gave  this  censure  of  him:  ''Peregii- 
natus  est  hujus  animus  in  nequitise,  non 
habitavit:"  "  His  mind  wandered  in  wick- 
edness, and  travelled  in  it,  but  never  dweh 
there."  The  same  is  the  case  of  some 
men;  they  make  inroads  into  the  enemy's 
country,  not  like  enemies  to  spoil,  but  like 
Dinah,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  stranger 
beauties  of  the  land,  till  their  virtues  are 
deflowered,  and  they  enter  into  tragedies, 
and  are  possessed  by  death  and  intolerable 
sorrows.  But  because  this  is  Uke  the  fate 
of  Jacob's  daughter,  and  happens  not  by 
design,  but  folly;  not  by  malice,  but  sur- 
prise ;  not  by  the  strength  of  will,  but  by 
the  weakness  of  grace ;  and  yet  carries  a 
man  to  the  same  place  whither  a  great  vice 
usually  does ;  it  is  hugely  pitiable,  and  ihe 
persons  are  to  be  treated  with  compassion, 
and  to  be  assisted  by  the  following  consi- 
derations and  exercises. 

First,  let  us  consider,  that  for  a  good  man 
to  be  overtaken  in  a  single  crime  is  th^ 
greatest  dishonour  and  unthriftiness  in  tbe 
whole  world.  "  As  a  fly  in  a  box  of  oiot- 
ment,  so  is  a  little  folly  to  him  who  is  ac- 
counted wise,"  said  the  son  of  Sirach.  No 
man  chides  a  fool  for  his  weakness,  ot 
scorns  a  child  for  playing  with  flies,  and 
preferring  the  present  appetite  before  aO 
the  possibilities  of  to-mono w's  event;  bui 
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>n  wondered  when  they  saw  Socrates 
e  upon  a  cane ;  and  when  Solomon  laid 
I  wisdom  at  the  foot  of  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
,  and  changed  his  glory  for  the  interest 
wanton  sleep,  he  became  the  discourse 
heaven  and  earth :  and  men  think  them- 
ves  abused,  and  their  expectation  cozened, 
len  they  see  a  wise  man  do  the  actions  of 
bol,  and  a  good  man  seized  upon  by  the 
honours  of  a  crime.  But  the  loss  of  his 
lutation  is  the  least  of  his  evil.  It  is  the 
>atest  improvidence  in  the  world  to  let  a 
althful  constitution  be  destroyed  in  the 
rfeit  of  one  night  For  although  when  a 
in,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  a  long  en- 
ivour,  hath  obtained  the  habit  of  Christian 
ices,  every  single  sin  does  not  spoil  the 
bit  of  virtue,  because  that  cannot  be  lost 
t  as  it  was  gotten,  that  is,  by  parts  and 
ccession;  yet  every  crime  interrupts  the 
ceptation  of  the  grace,  and  makes  the 
m  to  enter  into  the  state  of  enmity  and 
{pleasure  with  God.  The  habit  is  only 
sened  naturally,  but  the  value  of  it  is 
loUy  taken  away.  And  in  this  sense  is 
Lt  of  Josephus,  To  yap  ijd  fuxpci^  xai 
foxot^  ftoftavofiHv  lao^wofLov  iatt'  which  St. 
mes  well  renders,  "He  that  keeps  the 
lole  law,  and  offends  in  one  point,  b 
ilty  of  all  ;"*  that  is,  if  he  prevaricates  in 
y  commandment,  the  transgression  of 
lich,  by  the  law,  was  capital,  he  shall  as 
ttainly  die  as  if  he  broke  the  whole  law. 
id  the  same  is  the  case  of  those  single 
tions  which  the  school  calls  deadly  sins, 
it  is,  actions  of  choice  in  any  sin  that 
th  a  name ;  and  makes  a  kind,  and  hath 
Itstinct  matter.  And  sins  once  pardoned 
:urn  again  to  all  the  purposes  of  mischief 
we,  by  a  new  sin,  forfeit  God's  former 
ring- kindness.  "When  the  righteous 
uk  turneth  from  his  righteousness  and  com- 
itteth  iniquity,  all  his  righteousness  that  he 
th  done  shall  not  be  remembered  :  in  the 
^spass  that  he  hath  trespassed,  and  in  the 
1  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he 
B."t  Now  then  consider  how  great  a  fool 
J  is,  who,  when  he  hath,  with  much 
x)ur  and,  by  suffering  violence,  contra- 
cted his  first  desires ;  when  his  spirit  hath 
en  in  agony  and  care,  and,  with  much 
leasiness,  hath  denied  to  please  the  lower 
an;  when,  with  many  prayers  and  groans, 
id  innumerable  sighs,  and  strong  cryings 
God,  with  sharp  sufferances  and  a  long 
Terity,  he  hath  obtained  of  God  to  begin 


his  pardon  and  restitution,  and  that  he  is  in 
some  hopes  to  return  to  Grod's  favour,  and 
that  he  shall  become  an  heir  of  heaven; 
when  some  of  his  amazing  fears  and  dis- 
tracting cares  begin  to  be  taken  off;  when 
he  begins  to  think  that  now  it  is  not  certain 
he  shall  perish  in  a  sad  eternity,  but  he 
hopes  to  be  saved,  and  he  considers  how  ex- 
cellent a  condition  that  is ;  he  hopes,  when 
he  dies,  to  go  to  Grod,  and  that  he  shall 
never  enter  into  the  possession  of  devils ; 
and  this  state,  which  is  but  the  twilight  of  a 
glorious  felicity,  he  hath  obtained  with  great 
labour,  and  much  care,  and  infinite  danger : 
that  this  man  should  throw  all  this  structure 
down,  and  then,  when  he  is  ready  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  by  one  indiscreet 
action  to  set  fire  upon  his  corn-fields,  and 
destroy  all  his  dear-earned  hopes,  for  the 
madness  and  loose  wanderings  of  an 
hour:  this  man  is  an  indiscreet  gamester, 
who  doubles  his  stake  as  he  thrives,  and  at 
one  throw,  is  dispossessed  of  all  the  prospe- 
rities of  a  lucky  hand. 

They  that  are  poor,  as  Plutarch  observes, 
are  careless  of  little  things;  because,  by 
saving  them,  they  think  no  great  moments  can 
accrue  to  their  estates ;  and  they,  despairing 
to  be  rich,  think  such  frugality  impertinent: 
but  they  that  feel  their  banks  swell,  and  are 
within  the  possibilities  of  wealth,  think  it 
useful  if  they  reserve  the  smaller  minutes  of 
expense,  knowing  that  every  thing  will  add 
to  their  heap.  But  then,  after  long  sparing, 
in  one  night  to  throw  away  the  wealth 
of  a  long  purchase,  is  an  imprudence  be- 
coming none  but  such  persons  who  are  to 
be  kept  under  tutors  and  guardians,  and 
such  as  are  to  be  chastised  by  their  ser- 
vants, and  to  be  punished  by  them  whom 
they  clothe  and  feed. 


»  w 


•  Chap.  ii.  10. 


t  Ezek.  xviii.  24. 


— — owt*  xau  sfiTtij^ 

HOM.  II.  0. 

These  men  sow  much  and  gather  little, 
stay  long  and  return  empty ;  and  after  a  long 
voyage  they  are  dashed  in  pieces,  when  their 
vessels  are  laden  with  the  spoils  of  provinces. 
Every  deadly  sin  destroys  the  rewards  of  a 
seven-years'  piety.  I  add  to  this,  that  God 
is  more  impatient  at  a  sin  committed  by  his 
servants,  than  at  many  by  persons  that  are 
his  enemies ;  and  an  uncivil  answer  from  a 
son  to  a  father,  from  an  obliged  person  to  a 
benefactor,  is  a  greater  indecency,  than  if  an 
enemy  should  storm  his  house,  or  revile  him 
to  his  head.  Augustus  Csesar  taxed  all  the 
world,  and  God  took  no  public  notices  of  it ; 
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but  when  David  taxed  and  numbered  a  petty 
province,  it  was  not  to  be  expiated  without 
a  plague ;  because  such  persons,  besides  the 
direct  sin,  add  the  circumstance  of  ingrati- 
tude  to  God,  who  hath  redeemed  them  from 
their  vain  conversation,  and  from  death,  and 
from  hell,  and  consigned  them  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  SODS,  and  given  them  his  grace  and 
his  Spirit,  and  many  periods  of  comfort,  and 
a  certain  hope,  and  visible  earnests  of  im- 
mortality. Nothing  is  baser  than  that  such 
a  person,  against  his  reason,  against  his  in- 
terest, against  his  God,  against  so  many 
obligations,  against  his  custom,  against  his 
very  habits  and  acquired  inclinations,  should 
do  an  action 

Quam  nisi  saductis  nequeas  committere  divis ; 

which  a  man  must  forever  be  ashamed  of, 
and,  like  Adam,  must  run  from  God  him- 
self to  do  it,  and  depart  from  the  state  in 
which  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes,  and  to 
which  he  had  designed  all  his  labours.  The 
consideration  is  effective  enough,  if  we  sum 
np  the  particulars;  for  he  that  hath  lived 
well,  and  then  falls  into  a  deliberate  sin,  is 
infinitely  dishonoured,  is  most  imprudent, 
most  unsafe,  and  most  unthankful. 

2.  Let  persons  tempted  to  the  single  in- 
stances of  sin  in  the  midst  of  a  laudable  life, 
be  very  careful  that  they  suffer  not  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  aside  by  the  eminence 
of  great  examples.  For  some  think  drunk- 
enness hath  a  little  honestv  derived  unto  it 
by  the  example  of  Noah ;  and  adultery  is  not 
so  scandalous  and  intolerably  dishonourable, 
since  Bathsheba  bathed,  and  David  was  de- 
filed ;  and  men  think  a  flight  is  no  cowardice, 
if  a  general  turns  his  head  and  runs  : 

"  Pompeio  fugiente  timcnt.**    Luciir. 

Well  might  all  the  gowned  "  Romans  fear, 
when  Pompey  fled."  And  who  is  there 
that  can  hope  to  be  more  righteous  than 
David,  or  stronger  than  Samson,  or  have 
less  hypocrisy  than  St.  Peter,  or  be  more 
temperate  than  Noah?  These  great  ex- 
amples bear  men  of  weak  discourses  and 
weaker  resolutions  from  the  severity  of  vir- 
tues. But,  as  Diagoras,  to  them  that  show- 
ed to  him  the  votive  garments  of  those  that 
had  escaped  shipwreck,  upon  their  prayers 
and  vows  to  Neptune,  answered,  that  they 
kept  no  account  of  those  that  prayed  and 
vowed,  and  yet  were  drowned:  so  do  these 


the  grace  of  God,  recovered,  and  repented, 
and  lived ;  but  they  consider  not  coaceming 
those  infinite  numbers  of  men,  who  died  ia 
their  fint  fit  of  sickness,  who,  aflter  a  fidr 
voyage,  have  thrown  themselves  over-bond, 
and  perished  in  a  sudden  wildness.  Oos 
said  well,  **  Si  quid  Socrales  aut  Aristippol 
contra  morem  et  consoetadinem  fecmn^ 
idem  sibi  ne  arbitretur  qab  licere:  msgaii 
enim  ilii  et  divinis  bonis  banc  licailiua 
assequebantur :**  ''If  Socrates  did  any  u- 
usual  thing,  it  is  not  for  thee,  who  art  of  la 
ordinary  virtue,  to  assume  the  same  liceaie; 
for  he,  by  a  divine  and  excellent  life,  badi 
obtained  leave  or  pardon  respectively"  ki 
what  thou  must  never  hope  for,  till  thoa 
hast  arrived  to  the  same  glories.  First,  bs 
as  devout  as  David,  as  good  a  Christian  as 
St  Peter,  and  then  thou  wih  not  daze, 
with  design,  to  act  that  which  thej  feUimo 
by  surprise ;  and  if  thou  dost  fall  as  they  did, 
by  that  time  thou  hast  also  repented  like 
them,  it  may  be  said  concerning  thee,  thai 
thou  didst  fall  and  break  thy  bones,  but  God 
did  heal  thee  and  pardon  thee.  Remember 
that  all  the  damned  souls  shall  bear  an  eter- 
nity of  torments  for  the  pleasures  of  a  short 
sinfulness ;  but  for  a  single  transient  actioa 
to  die  for  ever,  is  an  intolerable  exchange, 
and  the  efiect  of  so  great  a  folly,  that  who- 
soever falls  into  it,  and  then  considers  it,  it 
will  make  him  mad  and  distracted  for  ever. 
3.  Remember,  that  since  no  man  can 
please  Grod,  or  be  partaker  of  any  promises, 
or  reap  the  reward  of  any  actions  in  the  re- 
turns of  eternity,  unless  he  performs  to  God 
an  entire  duty,  according  to  the  capacities 
of  a  man  so  taught,  and  so  tempted,  and  so 
assisted;  such  a  person  must  be  curioas, 
that  he  be  not  cozened  with  the  duties  and 
performances  of  any  one  relation.  1.  Some 
there  are,  that  think  all  our  religion  consists 
in  prayers  and  public  or  private  ofllces  of 
devotion,  and  not  in  moral  actions,  or  inter- 
courses of  justice  and  temperance,  of  kind- 
ness and  friendships,  of  sincerity  and  libe^ 
ality,  of  chastity  and  humility,  of  repentance 
and  obedience.  Indeed  no  humour  is  so 
easy  to  be  counterfeited  as  devotion;  and 
yet  no  hypocrisy  is  more  common  amonf 
men,  nor  any  so  useless  as  to  God :  for  it 
being  an  address  to  him  alone,  who  knows 
the  heart  and  all  the  secret  purposes,  it  csn 
do  no  service  in  order  to  heaven,  so  lon^  as 
it  is  without  the  power  of  godliness,  and  the 


men  keep  catalogues  of  those  few  persons,  energy  and  vivacity  of  a  holy  life.    God  will 


who  broke  the  thread  of  a  fair  life  in  sunder 


not  sufier  us  to  commute  a  duty,  because  a& 


with  the  violence  of  a  great  crime,  and,\]iY\\a  Vi^  ^\i^\  %xd  t^Ui^gLon  shall  noc  pay  fot 
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It  of  temperance.  If  the  devoutest  her- 
be  proud^  or  he  that  "  fasts  thrice  in  the 
k/^  be  uncharitable  once;  or  he  that 
«  much  to  the  poor  gives  also  too  much 
-ty  to  himself;  he  hath  planted  a  fair 
len,  and  invited  a  wild  boar  to  refresh 
self  under  the  shade  of  the  fruit-trees ; 

his  guest,  being  something  rude,  hath 
rdered  his  paradise,  and  made  it  become 
rildemess.  2.  Others  there  are,  that 
;e  themselves  by  the  censures  that  kings 
princes  give  concerning  them,  or  as  they 
spoken  of  by  their  betters ;  and  so  make 
i  judgments  concerning  their  condition. 
f  our  betters,  to  whom  we  show  our  best 
s,  to  whom  we  speak  with  caution  and 
jider  what  we  represent,  they  see  our 

and  our  dressings,  but  nothing  of  our 
ire  and  deformities :  trust  not  their  cen- 
8  concerning  thee ;  but  to  thy  own  opin- 
of  thyself,  whom  thou  knowest  in  thy 
ements,  and  natural  peevishness,  and 
andsome  inclinations,  and  secret  base- 
.  3.  Some  men  have  been  admired 
ad,  in  whom  the  wife  and  the  servant 
;r  saw  any  thing  excellent :  a  rare  judge 

a  good  commonwealth's  man  in  the 
ts  and  public  meetings,  and  a  just  man 
a  neighbour,  and  charitable  to  the  poor: 
n  all  these  places  the  man  is  observed, 
kept  in  awe  by  the  sun,  by  light,  and  by 
?s  :  but  this  man  is  a  tyrant  at  home,  an 
nd  husband,  an  imperious  master.    And 

men  are  like  "  prophets  in  their  own 
tries,"  not  honoured  at  home ;  and  can 
r  be  honoured  by  God,  who  will  not 
re  that  many  virtues  should  excuse  a 
vices,  or  that  any  of  his  servants  shall 
pensions  of  the  devil,  and  in  the  pro- 
>B  of  his  service  do  his  enemy  single 
ntages. 

He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a 

life,  to  prevent  his  being  tempted  to  a 
e  sin,  must  be  very  careful  that  he 
r  entertain  his  spirit  with  the  remem- 
ces  of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse  it  with 
antastic  apprehensions  of  the  present. 
•n  the  Israelites  fancied  the  sapid ness 
relish  of  the  flesh  pots,  they  longed  to 

and  to  return. 

>  when  a  Libyan  tiger,  drawn  from  his 
er  foragings,  is  shut  up,  and  taught  to 
irU  meat,  and  suffer  the  authority  of  a 
,  he  sits  down  tamely  in  his  prison,  and 

to  his  keeper  fear  and  reverence  for 
neat :  but  if  he  chance  to  come  again, 
taste  a  draught  of  warm  blood,  be  pre- 
y  leaps  into  his  naturai  cruelty.    He 
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scarce  abstains  from  eating  those  hatids  thai 
brought  him  discipline  and  food.*  So  is  the 
nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  reduced  to  reason, 
and  kept  in  awe  by  religion  and  laws,  and, 
by  an  awful  virtue,  is  taught  to  forget  those 
alluring  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin  :  but  if  he 
diverts  from  his  path,  and  snatdhes  handfuls 
from  the  wanton  vineyards,  and  remembers 
the  lasciviousness  of  his  unwholesome  food, 
that  pleased  his  childish  palate;  then  he 
grows  sick  again,  and  hungry  after  un- 
wholesome diet,  and  longs  for  the  apples  of 
Sodom.  A  man  must  walk  through  the 
world  without  eyes  or  ears,  fancy  or  ap- 
petites, but  such  as  are  created  and  sanctified 
by  tne  grace  of  God ;  and  being  once  made 
a  new  man,  he  must  serve  all  the  needs  of 
nature  by  the  appetites  and  faculties  of 
grace;  nature  must  be  wholly  a  servant: 
and  we  must  so  look  towards  the  delicious- 
ness  of  our  religion  and  the  ravishments  of 
heaven,  that  our  memory  must  be  for  ever 
useless  to  the  affairs  and  perceptions  of  sin. 
We  cannot  stand,  we  cannot  live,  unless  we 
be  curious  and  watchful  in  this  particular. 

By  these,  and  all  other  arts  of  the  spirit, 
if  we  stand  upon  our  guard,  never  indulging 
to  ourselves  one  sin  because  it  is  but  one,  as 
knowing  that  one  sin  brought  in  death  upon 
all  the  world,  and  one  sin  brought  slavery 
upon  the  posterity  of  Cham;  and  alwajys 
fearing  lest  death  surprise  us  in  that  one  sin  ; 
we  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  either  not  need, 
or  else  easily  perceive  the  effects  and  bless- 
ings of  that  compassion  which  God  reserves, 
in  the  secrets  of  his  mercy,  for  such  persons 
whom  his  grace  hath  ordained  and  dis- 
posed with  excellent  dispositions  unto  hhe 
eternal. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  men  which  are  to 
be  used  with  compassion,  concerning  whom 
we  are  to  make  a  difference ;  •'  making  a 
difference,"  so  says  the  text.  And  it  is  of 
high  concernment  that  we  should  do  so, 
that  we  may  relieve  the  infirmities  of  the 
men,  and  relieve  their  sicknesses,  and  tran- 
scribe the  copy  of  the  Divine  mercy,  who 
loves  not  to  "  quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor 
break  the  bruised  reed."  For  although  all 
sins  are  against  God's  commandments  direct 
ly,  or  by  certain  consequents,  by  line,  or  by 

*  Sic  ubi.  desuetfle  sylvis,  incarcere  clausse, 
Mansuevere  fene,  et  vultus  posuSre  minaces 
Atque  hominem  didicere  pati :  si  torrida  parvus, 
Venit  in  ora  cruor,  redeunt  rabiesque  furorque, 
Admonitaec^ue  tument  gustato  sanguine  fauces ; 
Fervet,  et  a  trepido  v\x  ttb%\ixv^\vx^XDAi^%vxo. 
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analogy ;  yet  they  are  not  all  of  the  same 
tincture  and  mortality. 

Nee  Tincit  ratio  hoe,  tantundem  ut  peeeet 
idemque, 

§ui  tenerot  caoles  alieni  firegerit  horti, 
c  qui  noetamus  di?^  sacra  legerit. 

"  He  that  rohs  a  garden  of  coleworta,  and 
carries  away  an  armful  of  apinage^  does  not 
deserve  hell,  as  he  that  steals  the  chalice 
from  the  Church,  or  hetrays  a  prince ;''  and 
therefore  men  are  distinguished  accordingly. 

Est  inter  Tanaim  faiddam  soeenunque  Viselii. — 

HoR. 

The  poet  that  S^anus  condemned  for  dis- 
honouring the  memory  of  Agamemnon,  was 
not  an  equal  criminal  with  Cataline  or  Grac- 
chus :  and  Simon  Magus  and  the  Nicolaitans 
committed  crimes  which  God  hated  more 
than  the  complying  of  St  Barnabas,  or  the 
dissimulation  of  St  Peter;  and  therefore  God 
does  treat  these  persons  severally.  Some 
of  these  are  restrained  with  a  fit  of  sickness, 
some  with  a  great  loss,  and  in  these  there 
are  degrees ;  and  some  anive  at  death.  And 
in  this  manner  God  scourged  the  Ck>rin- 
thians,  for  their  irreverent  and  disorderly  re- 
ceiving the  holy  sacrament  For  although 
even  the  least  of  the  sins  that  I  have  dis- 
coursed of  will  lead  to  death  eternal,  if  their 
course  be  not  interrupted,  and  the  disorder 
chastised ;  yet  because  we  do  not  stop  their 
progress  instantly,  Gk>d  many  times  does, 
and  visits  us  with  proportionable  judgments ; 
and  60  not  only  checks  the  rivulet  from 
swelling  into  rivers  and  a  vastness,  but  plain- 
ly tells  us  that  although  smaller  crimes  shall 
not  be  punished  with  equal  severity  as  the 
greatest,  yet  even  in  hell  there  are  eternal 
rods  as  well  as  eternal  scorpions ;  and  the 
smallest  crime  that  we  act  with  an  infant 
malice  and  manly  deliberation,  shall  be  re- 
venged with  the  lesser  surokes  of  wrath,  but 
yet  with  the  infliction  of  a  sad  eternity.  But 
then  that  we  also  should  make  a  difference, 
is  a  precept  concerning  church-discipline, 
and  therefore  not  here  proper  to  be  consider- 
ed, but  only  as  it  may  concern  our  own 
particulars  in  the  actions  of  repentance,  and 
our  brethren  in  fraternal  correction. 


-sdsit 


Rcgula,  qus  psnas  peccatis  irroget  eequoa, 
Ne  scutica  dignum  horhbili  soctcre  (lagello. 

HoR. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  we  neglect  no  sin,  but 

repent  for  every  one,  and  judge  ourselves 

for  every  one,  according  to  the  proportion 

of  the  malice,  or  the  scandal,  or  the  danger. 


And  although  in  this  there  is  no  fiear  tkil 
we  would  be  ezceaaive;  yet,  when  we  trs 
to  reprove  a  brother,  we  are  sharp  enoiigli, 
and,  e  ther  by  pride  or  by  animoatiy,  by  tht 
itch  of  government  0(  the  indignation  of  n 
angry  mind,  we  run  beyond  the  gentkw 
of  a  Christian  monitor.  We  must  remem- 
ber, that  by  Christ's  law  some  aie  to  be  ad- 
monished privately,  some  to  be  shamed  sod 
corrected  publicly ;  and,  beyond  these,  then 
is  an  abscission,  or  a  cutting  off  from  the 
communion  of  faithful  people,  ''a  delivering 
over  to  Satan."  And  to  this  purpoae  is  thtt 
old  reading  of  the  words  of  my  text,  whiA 
is  sdll  in  some  copies,  wai  irotff  pih  htjpet^ 
iuutpwofuimnt,  *'  Re|»o ve  them  sharply,  whea 
they  are  convinced,''  or  "  separate  by  sea- 
tence."  But  because  this  also  is  a  desiga 
of  mercy  acted  with  an  instance  of  disd- 
pline,  it  is  a  punishment  of  the  flesh,  tbst 
the  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  die 
Lord ;  it  means  the  same  with  the  usual  read- 
ing and  with  the  last  words  of  the  text,  aal 
teaches  us  our  usage  towards  the  worst  «f 
recoverable  sinners. 

11.  "  Others  save  with  fear,  palling  then 
out  of  the  fire."   Some  sins  there  are,  whieh 
in  their  own  nature  are  damnable,  and  sons 
are  such  as  will  certainly  bring  a  man  v 
damnation :  the  first  are  curable,  but  with 
much  danger ;  the  second  are  desperate  and 
irrecoverable.    When  a  man  is  violendy 
tempted,  and  alhired  with  an  object  that  ii 
proportionable  and  pleasant  to  his  vigorom 
appetite,  and  his  unabated,  unmortified  na- 
ture, this  man  falls  into  death ;  but  yet  ws 
pity  him,  as  we  pity  a  thief  that  robs  for  his 
necessity :  this  man  did  not  tempt  himself, 
but  his  spirit  suffers  violence,  and  his  res- 
son  is  invaded,  and  his  infirmities  are  mighty, 
and  his  aids  not  yet  prevailing.     But  whea 
this  single  temptation  hath  prevailed  {or  s 
single  instance,  and  leaves  a  relish  upon  the 
palate,  and  this  produces  another,  and  thst 
also  is  fruitful,  and  swells  into  a  family  sod 
kindred  of  sin,  that  is,  it  grows,  first  into 
approbation,  then  to  a  clear    assent  snd 
an  untroubled  conscience,  thence  into  fre- 
quency, from  thence  unto  a  custom,  and 
easiness,  and  a  habit;  this  man  is  fallen 
into  the  fire.    There  are  also  some  ringls 
acts  of  so  great  a  malice,  that  they  most 
suppose  a  man  habitually  sinful,  before  he 
could  arrive  at  that  height  of  wickedness. 
No  man  begins  his  sinful  course  with  kill- 
ing of  his  father  or  his  prince :  and  Simon 
Magus  had  preambulatory   impieties;  he 
V'vraA  c«^«toua  and  ambitious  long  before  hi 
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offered  to  buy  ihe  Holy  Ghost.  "Nemo 
repente  fuit  turpissimus."  And  although 
such  actions  may  have  in  them  the  malice 
md  the  mischief,  the  disorder  and  the  wrong, 
he  principle  and  the  permanent  effect  of  a 
labit  and  a  long  course  of  sin ;  yet  because 
hey  never,  or  very  seldom,  go  alone,  but 
ifter  the  predisposition  of  other  ushering 
:rimes,  we  shall  not  amiss  comprise  them 
mder  the  name  of  habitual  sins ;  for  such 
hey  are,  either  formally  or  equivalently. 
Und  if  any  man  hath  fallen  into  a  sinful 
labit,  into  a  course  and  order  of  sinning, 
lis  case  is  little  less  than  desperate;  but 
hat  little  hope  that  is  remanent,  hath  its 
legree,  according  to  the  infancy  or  the 
prowth  of  the  habit. 

1.  For  all  sins  less  than  habitual,  it  is 
^rtain  a  pardon  is  ready  to  penitent  persons ; 
hat  is,  to  all  that  sin  in  ignorance  or  in  in- 
irmity^  by  surprise  or  inadvertency,  in 
(mailer  instances  or  infrequent  returns,  with 
nvoluntary  actions  or  imperfect  resolutions. 
Ezff bVofc  fof  X^^9^  vfUdiv  Ttpo^  top  avf oxpofopa 
"ytbv,  txittwnrttf  avfov  iT^av  yivi(j^<u,  il  ti> 
ixortfi  ^fidfitets,  said  Clemens  in  his  epistle : 
'  Lift  up  your  hands  to  Almighty  God,  and 
>ray  him  to  be  merciful  to  you  in  all  things, 
i^hen  you  sin  unwillingly;"  that  is,  in 
Rrhich  you  sin  with  an  imperfect  choice. 
P'or  no  man  sins  against  his  will  directly, 
)ut  when  his  understanding  is  abused  by 
m  inevitable  or  an  intolerable  weakness,  or 
heir  wiUs  follow  their  blind  guide,  and  are 
lot  the  perfect  mistresses  of  their  own 
ictions ;  and  therefore  leave  a  way  and  easi- 
less  to  repent,  and  be  ashamed  of  them, 
ind  therefore  a  possibility  and  readiness  for 
»ardon.  And  these  are  the  sins  that  we 
ire  taught  to  pray  to  God  that  he  would 
lardon^  as  he  gives  us  our  bread,  that  is, 
fvery  day.  For  "in  many  things  we  offend 
11/'  said  St.  James ;  that  is,  in  many  smaller 
natters,  in  matters  of  surprise  or  inevitable 
nfirmity.  And  therefore  Possidonius  said, 
hat  St.  Austin  was  used  to  say,  that  "he 
rould  not  have  even  good  and  holy  priests 
X>  from  this  world  without  the  susception 
if  equal  and  worthy  penances :"  and  the 
Qost  innocent  life  in  our  account  is  not  a 
oinpetent  instrument  of  a  peremptory  con- 
idence,  and  of  justifying  ourselves.  "I  am 
foilty  of  nothing,"  said  St.  Paul;  that  is,  of 
10  ill  intent,  or  negligence,  in  preaching  the 
j^ospei ;  "  yet  I  am  not  hereby  justified ;" 
or  God,  it  may  be,  knows  many  little  irre- 
pilarities  and  insinuations  of  sin.  In  this 
we  are  to  make  a  difference ;  but  hu- 


mility, and  prayer,  and  watchfulness,  are 
the  direct  instruments  of  the  expiation  of 
such  sins. 

But  then,  secondly,  whosoever  sins  witli 
out  these  abating  circumstances,  that  is,  in 
great  instances,  in  which  a  man's  under- 
standing cannot  be  cozened,  as  in  drunken- 
ness, murder,  adultery ;  and  in  the  frequent 
repetitions  of  any  sort  of  sin  whatsoever,  in 
which  a  man's  choice  cannot  be  surprised, 
and  in  which  it  is  certain  there  is  a  love  ol 
the  sin,  and  a  delight  in  it,  and  a  power 
over  a  man's  resolutions ;  in  these  cases  it 
is  a  miraculous  grace,  and  an  extraordinary 
change,  that  must  turn  the  current  and  the 
stream  of  the  iniquity;  and  when  it  is  be- 
gun, the  pardon  is  more  uncertain,  and  the 
repentance  more  difficult,  and  the  effect 
much  abated,  and  the  man  must  be  made 
miserable,  that  he  may  not  be  accursed 
for  ever. 

1.  I  say,  his  pardon  is  uncertain ;  because 
there  are  some  sins  which  are  unpardonable, 
(as  I  shall  show,)  and  they  are  not  all 
named  in  particular;  and  the  degrees  of 
malice  being  uncertain,  the  salvation  of  that 
man  is  to  be  wrought  with  infinite  fear 
and  trembling.  It  was  the  case  of  Simon 
Magus :  "  Repent,  and  ask  pardon  for  thy 
sin,  if  peradventure  the  thought  of  thy  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee."*  If  peradventure ; 
it  was  a  new  crime,  and  concerning  its  pos- 
sibility of  pardon  no  revelation  had  been 
made,  and  by  analogy  to  other  crimes  it 
was  very  like  an  unpardonable  sin :  for  it 
was  "a  thinking  a  thought"  against  the. 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  was  next  to  "  speak- 
ing a  word"  against  him.  Cain's  sin  was 
of  the  same  nature :  "  It  is  greater  than  it 
can  be  forgiven :"  his  passion  and  his  fear 
was  too  severe  and  decretory ;  it  was  par- 
donable, but  truly  we  never  find  that  God 
did  pardon  it. 

2.  But  besides  this,  it  is  uncertain  in  the 
pardon,  because  it  may  be  the  time  of  par- 
don is  past :  and  though  God  hath  pardoned 
to  other  people  the  same  sins,  and  to  thee 
too  sometimes  before,  yet  it  may  be,  he  will 
not  now :  he  hath  not  promised  pardon  so 
often  as  we  sin,  and  in  all  the  returns  of 
impudence,  apostasy,  and  ingratitude ;  and 
it  may  be,  "  thy  day  is  past,"  as  was  Jeru- 
salem's in  the  day  that  they  crucified  the 
Saviour  of  the  world ^ 

3.  Pardon  of  such  habitual  sins  is  uncer- 
tain, because  life  is  uncertain;  and  such 
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sins  require  much  time  for  their  abolition 
and  expiation.  And  therefore,  although 
these  sins  are  not  "  necessarid  mortifera/' 
that  isy  unpardonable ;  yet  by  consequence 
they  become  deadly ;  because  our  life  may 
be  cut  off^  before  we  have  finished  or  per- 
formed those  necessary  parts  of  repentance, 
which  are  the  severe,  and  yet  the  only  con- 
dition of  getting  pardon.  So  that  you  may 
perceive,  that  not  only  every  great  single 
crime,  but  the  habit  of  any  sin  is  danger- 
ous :  and  therefore  these  persons  are  to  be 
*'  snatched  from  the  fire,"  if  you  mean  to 
rescue  them:  ix  toD  icvpo; o^ifcajforf cf.  If  you 
stay  a  day,  it  may  be  you  stay  too  long. 

4.  To  which  I  add  this  fourth  considera- 
tion, that  every  delay  of  return  is,  in  the 
case  of  habitual  sins,  an  approach  to  despe- 
ration ;  because  the  nature  of  habits  is  like 
that  of  crocodiles,  they  grow  as  long  as  they 
live ;  and  if  they  come  to  obstinacy  or  con- 
firmation, they  are  in  hell  already,  and  can 
never  return  back.  For  so  the  Pannonian 
bears,  when  they  have  clasped  a  dart  in  the 
region  of  their  liver,  wheel  themselves  upon 
the  wound,  and  with  anger  and  malicious 
revenge  strike  the  deadly  barb  deeper,  and 
cannot  be  quit  from  that  fatal  steel ;  but,  in 
tiying,  bear  along  that  which  themselves 
make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hasty  death : 
so  is  every  vicious  person  struck  with  a 
deadly  wound,  and  his  own  hands  force  it 
into  the  entertainments  of  the  heart;  and 
because  it  is  painful  to  draw  it  forth  by  a 
sharp  and  salutary  repentance,  he  still  rolls 
and  turns  upon  his  wound,  and  carries  his 
death  in  his  bowels,  where  it  first  entered 
by  choice,  and  then  dwelt  by  love,  and  at 
last  shall  finish  the  tragedy  by  Divine  judg- 
ments and  an  unalterable  decree. 

But  as  the  pardon  of  these  sins  is  uncer- 
tain, so  the  conditions  of  restitution  are  hard 
even  to  them  who  shall  be  pardoned :  their 
pardon,  and  themselves  too,  must  be  fetched 
from  the  fire ;  water  will  not  do  it  j  tears 
and  inefiective  sorrow  cannot  take  ofi*  a 
habit,  or  a  great  crime. 

O  nimium  fkciles,  qui  tritia  crimina  csdis 
Tolli  flumineft  posso  putatis  aqu& ! 

Bion,  seeing  a  prince  weep  and  tearing 
his  hair  for  sorrow,  asked  if  baldness  would 
cure  his  grief?  Such  pompous  sorrows 
may  be  good  indices,  but  no  perfect  instru- 
ments of  restitution,  ^t.  James  plainly  de- 
clares the  possibilities  of  pardon  to  great 
sins,  in  the  cases  of  contention,  adultery,  lust, 
and  envy,  which  are  the  four  great  inde- 


cencies  that  are  most  eontnrf  id.  Ghrii- 
tianity  :*  and  in  the  fifth  cluipler,t  he  iai- 
plies  also  a  possibility  of  paidon  to  la 
habitual  sinner,  whom  lie  c^lls  idp  lOm^ 
^Wa  di(6  r^  Mov  <]}(  a^pMOf,  <' ODe  that  ens 
from  the  truth,"  that  is,  firom  the  life  of  a 
Christian,  the  life  of  the  Spirit  of  tnith :  and 
he  adds,  that  such  a  person  mmj  be  lednoed* 
and  so  be  pardoned,  thou^  he  have  sinned 
long;  "  He  that  converts  such  a  one,  shatt 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins."    Btit  thai  iht 
way  that  he  appoints  for  the  restiintioB  cf 
such  persons,  is  humility  and  htnniliaiin^ 
penances  and  sharp  penitentlml  aonows,  sad 
afflictions,  resisting  the  devil^  xecnnuag  is 
God,  weeping  and  mourning,  conlessioB^ 
and  prayers,  as  you  may  read  at  laige  ta 
the  fourth  and  fiflh  chapters :  and  there  il 
is  that  you  shall  find  it  a  duty,  that  such 
persons  should  ''  be  afflicted,"  and  ahonll 
'*  confess  to  their  brethren  :"  and  these  sn 
harder  conditions  than  God  requires  in  ths 
former  cases;  these  are  a  kind  of  fiery  trial 
I  have  now  done  with   my  text;  ssi 
should  add  no  more,  but  that  the  nature  d 
these  sins  is  such,  that  they  may  ineiesa 
in  their  weight  and  duration  and  malice,  asd 
then  they  increase  in  mischief  and  fata%, 
and  so  go  beyond  the  text   Cicero  said  wdt 
"  Ipsa  consuetude  assentiendipericulosaene 
videtur  et  lubrica  :"t    "  The  very  custom  of 
consenting  in  the, matters  of  civility  is  da# 
gerous  and  slippery,"  and  will  quickly  en- 
gage us  in  error:  and  then  we  think  weaie 
bound  to  defend  them ;  or  else  we  are  made 
flatterers  by  it,  and  so  become  vicious :  and 
we  love  our  own  vices  that  we  are  used  tO) 
and  keep  them  till  they  are  incurable,  that 
is,  till  we  will  never  repent  of  them ;  and 
some  men  resolve  never  to  repent,  th^t  is, 
they  resolve  they  will  not  be  saved,  they 
tread  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant.    Those  persons  are  in  the  fire  too, 
but  they  will  not  be  pulled  out :  concerning 
whom  God's  prophets  must  say  as  once 
concerning  Babylon,  '*  Curavimus,  et  noo 
est  sanata;  derelinquamus  earn:" —"We 
would  have  healed  them,  but  they  would 
not  be  healed ;  let  us  leave  them  in  their 
sins,  and  they  shall  have  enough  of  it" 
Only  this :  those  that  put  themselves  out  of 
the  condition  of  mercy,  are  not  to  be  en- 
dured in  Christian  societies ;  they  deservt*  it 
not,  and  it  is  not  safe  that  they  should  be 
suffered. 

*  Chap.  iv.  1,3.    t  Ver.  ulu    X  Acad  Qn.  liK  if. 
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But  besides  all  this,  I  shall  name  one 
thing  more  unto  you ;  for 


>nuDquain  adeo  fioBdis  adeoqae  pudeodis 


IKimur  exemplis,  ut  non  pejora  superaint. 

Juv. 

Thfre  are  some  single  actions  of  sin  of 
to  great  a  malice,  that  in  their  own  nature 
they  are  beyond  the  limit  of  gospel  pardon : 
they  are  not  such  things  for  the  pardon  of 
which  God  entered  into  covenant,  because 
they  are  such  sins  which  put  a  man  into 
perfect  indispositions  and  incapacities  of  en- 
tering into  or  being  in  the  covenant.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  world  atheism  was  of  that 
nature,  it  was  against  their  whole  religion ; 
and  the  sin  is  worse  now,  against  the  whole 
leligion  still,  and  against  a  brighter  light. 
Id  the  ages  ailer  the  flood,  idolatry  was  also 
jast  such  another:  for  Grod  was  known 
frst  only  as  the  Creator;  then  he  began  to 
manifest  himself  in  special  contracts  with 
men,  and  he  quickly  was  declared  the  Grod 
of  Israel;  and  idolatry  perfectly  destroyed 
all  that  religion,  and  therefore  was  never 
pardoned  entirely,  but  God  did  visit  it  upon 
[hem  that  sinned ;  and  when  he  pardoned  it 
n  some  degrees,  yet  he  also  punished  it  in 
K>me :  and  yet  rebellion  against  the  supreme 
x>wer  of  Moses  and  Aaron  was  worse ;  for 
l^at  also  was  a  perfect  destruction  of  the 
rhole  religion,  because  it  refused  to  submit 
o  those  hands,  upon  which  God  had  placed 
lU  the  religion  and  all  the  government. 
(knd  now,  if  we  would  know  in  the  gos- 
>el  what  answers  these  precedent  sins;  I 
inawer,  first,  the  same  sins  acted  by  a  rea- 
lonable  hand  and  heart  are  worse  now  than 
!Ter  they  were :  and  a  third  or  fourth  is  also 
o  be  added ;  and  that  is  apostasy,  or  a  volun- 
ary  malicious  renouncing  the  faith.  The 
:hurch  hath  often  declared  that  sin  to  be 
m pardonable.  Witchcraft,  or  final  impeni- 
toDce  and  obstinacy  in  any  sin,  are  infallibly 
lesperate;  and  in  general,  and  by  a  certain 
parity  of  reason,  whatsoever  does  destroy 
charity,  or  the  good  life  of  a  Christian,  with 
the  same  general  venom  and  deletery  as 
ipostasy  destroys  faith:  and  he  that  is  a 
renegado  from  charity,  is  as  unpardonable 
18  he  that  returns  to  solemn  atheism  or  infi- 
lelity  :  for  all  that  is  directly  the  sin  against 
Ihe  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  a  throwing  that  away 
irhereby  only  we  can  be  Christians,  whereby 
only  we  can  hope  to  be  saved.  To  "  speak 
■  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  the 
Phariaeea  was  declared  unpardonable,  be- 
ll waf  Buch  a  woid  which,  if  it  had 


I  been  true  or  believed,  would  have  destroyed 
the  whole  religion ;  for  they  said  that  Chnst 
wrought  by  Beelzebub,  and  by  consequence 
did  not  come  from  God.  He  that  destroys 
all  the  whole  order  of  priesthood,  destroys 
one  of  the  greatest  parts  of  the  religion,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  efl*ects  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
he  that  destroys  government,  destroys  ano- 
ther part.  But  that  we  may  come  nearer  to 
ourselves :  To  "  quench  the  Spirit  of  God" 
is  worse  than  to  speak  some  words  against 
him ;  to  "grieve  the  Spirit  of  God"  is  a  part 
of  the  same  impiety ;  to  **  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost"  is  another  part :  and  if  we  consider 
that  every  great  sin  does  this  in  proportion, 
it  would  concern  us  to  be  careful  lest  we  f^ll 
into  "  presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get  tKe 
dominion  over  us."  Out  of  this  that  I  have 
spoken,  you  may  easily  gather  what  sort  of 
men  those  are,  who  cannot  be  "  snatched 
from  the  fire ;"  for  whom  as  St  John  says, 
**we  are  not  to  pray;"  and  how  near  men 
come  to  it  that  continue  in  any  known  sin. 
If  I  should  descend  to  particulars,  I  might 
lay  a  snare  to  scrupulous  and  nice  con- 
sciences. This  only :  every  confirmed  habit- 
ual sinner  does  manifest  the  divine  justice 
in  punishing  the  sins  of  a  short  life  with  a 
never-dying  worm  and  a  never-quenched 
flame ;  because  he  that  hath  an  aflection  to 
sin,  that  no  time  will  diminish,  but  such  as 
would  increase  to  eternal  ages ;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  any  man  hath  a  degree  of  love,  so 
he  hath  lodged  in  his  soul  a  spark,  which, 
unless  it  be  speedily  and  efiectively  quench- 
ed, will  break  forth  into  unquenchable  fire. 


SERMON   XLIII. 

THE  FOOLISH  EXCHANGE. 
PART  I. 

For  what  is  a  man  profited^  if  ke  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  sonl  t  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  t — Matt.  • 
xvi.  26. 

Wheh  the  eternal  mercy  of  God  had  de- 
creed to  rescue  mankind  from  misery  and 
infelicity,  and  so  triumphed  over  his  own 
justice;  the  excellent  wisdom  of  God  re- 
solved to  do  it  in  ways  contradictory  to  the 
appetites  and  designs  of  man,  that  it  also 
might  triumph  over  our  we^kcL^s^^^sAvB^- 
perfect  conceptions,   ^o  Oodi  ^««i«r^  Na  ^^ 
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rify  his  mercy  by  curing  our  sins^  and  to 
exalt  his  wisdom  by  the  reproof  of  our  ig- 
norance, and  the  representing  upon  what 
weak  and  false  principles  we  had  built  our 
hopes  and  expectations  of  felicity;  pleasure 
and  profit^  victory  over  oar  enemies,  riches 
and  pompous  honours,  power  and  reTenge, 
desires  according  to  sensual  appetite^  and 
prosecutions  violent  and  passionate  of  those 
appetites,  health,  and  long  life,  free  from 
trouble,  without  poverty  or  persecution. 

Hasc  0ant,  jacandissiine  Martialia, 
Vitam  quaa  fiiciunt  beariorem. 

Mabt. 

These  are  the  measures  of  good  and  evil, 
ihe  object  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  the  secur- 
ing our  content,  and  the  portion  of  this 
world ;  and  for  the  other,  let  it  be  as  it  may. 
But  the  blessed  Jesus^ — shaving  made  reve- 
lations of  an  immortal  duration,  of  another 
world,  and  of  a  strange  restitution  to  it,  even 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  new 
investiture  of  the  soul  with  the  same  upper 
garment,  clarified  and  made  pure,  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  it;-<-hath  also 
preached  a  new  philosophy,  hath  cancelled 
all  the  old  principles,  reduced  the  appetites 
of  sense  to  the  discourses  of  reason,  and 
heightened  reason  to  the  sublimities  of  the 
Spirit,  teaching  us  abstractions  and  imma- 
terial conceptions,  giving  us  new  eyes,  and 
new  objects,  and  new  proportions  :  for  now 
sensual  pleasures  are  not  delightful,  riches 
are  dross,  honours  are  nothing  but  the  ap- 
pendages of  virtue,  and  in  relation  to  it  are 
to  receive  their  account.  But  now  if  you 
would  enjoy  life,  you  must  die;  if  you 
would  be  at  ease,  you  must  take  up  Christ^s 
cross,  and  conform  to  his  sufferings  ;  if  you 
would  "  save  your  life,"  you  must  "lose  it;" 
and  if  you  would  be  rich,  you  must  abound 
in  good  works,  you  must  be  "  poor  in  spirit," 
and  despise  the  world,  and  be  rich  unto  God : 
for  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  the  purchases 
and  affections  of  this  world,  is  an  endear- 
ment of  our  hopes  in  the  worW  to  come. 
And,  therefore,  he  having  stated  the  ques- 
tion so,  that  either  we  must  quit  this  world 
or  the  other;  our  affections,  I  mean,  and 
adherences  to  this,  or  our  interest  and  hopes 
of  the  other:  the  choice  is  rendered  very 
easy  by  the  words  of  my  text,  because  the 
distance  is  not  less  than  infinite,  and  the 
comparison  hath  terms  of  a  vast  difference; 
heaven  and  heU,  eternity  and  a  moment, 
vanity  and  real  felicity,  life  and  death  eter- 
nal, all  that  can  be  hoped  for,  and  all  that 


can  be  feared ;  these  are  tbe  fermt  of  oat 
choice :  and  if  a  man  have  hit  wits  about 
him,  and  be  not  diunk  with  seosualiiy  and 
senselessness,  he  need  not  much  to  dispute 
before  he  pass  the  sentence.  For  nothmg 
can  be  given  to  us  to  recompense  the  kiss 
of  heaven ;  and  if  our  soub  be  lost,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  to  as  whereby  we  can  be 
happy. 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man?"  or,  "What 
shall  a  man  give  ?"  Is  there  any  ezehinge 
for  a  man's  soul  ?  The  qaestion  is  an  «tr 
(stf  of  the  negative.  Nothing  can  be  given 
for  an  i^tajJaypa,  or  "  a  price,"  to  ntiify 
for  its  loss. 

The  blood  of  the  Son  of  Qod  was  givea 
to  recover  it,  or  as  an  i^ftaxayfaiB  to  God; 
and  when  our  souls  were  forfeit  to  him. 
nothing  less  than  the  life  and  passion  of 
Grod  and  man  could  pay  the  price,  I  say,  to 
God;  who  yet  was  not  concerned  in  the 
loss,  save  only  that  such  was  his  goodnen, 
that  it  pitied  him  to  see  his  creature  kwt 
But  to  us  what  shall  be  the  dmtfaii)^^? 
what  can  make  us  recompenoe  when  we 
have  lost  our  own  souls,  and  are  lost  in  a 
miserable  eternity  ?  What  can  then  reooiB- 
pense  us  ?  Not  all  the  worid,  not  ten  thoih 
sand  worlds :  and  of  this  that  miserable  roas 
whose  soul  is  lost  is  the  best  judge.  For 
the  question  is  oBwtjttxhfif,  and  hath  a  pote|- 
tial  signification,  and  means  ttoca  ay  &^ 
that  is.  Suppose  a  man  ready  to  die,  con- 
demned to  the  sentence  of  a  horrid  death, 
heightened  with  the  circumstances  of  trem- 
bling and  amazement,  ''what  would  he 
give"  to  save  his  life  1  "  Eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth,  and  all  that  a  man  hath,  will  he 
give  for  his  life."  And  this  turned  to  a  pro- 
verb among  the  Jews ;  for  so  the  last  words 
of  the  text  are,  n  iJ^tn  ov^pc^rcof  orfcOXa^fM 
t^  ^vx^f,  which  proverb  being  usually 
meant  concerning  a  temporal  death,  and  in- 
tended to  represent  the  sadness  of  a  con- 
demned person,  our  blessed  Saviour  fits  to 
his  own  purpose,  and  translates  to  the  sig- 
nification of  death  eternal,  which  he  first 
revealed  clearly  to  the  world.  And  because 
no  interest  of  the  world  can  make  a  man 
recompence  for  his  life,  because  to  lose  that 
makes  him  incapable  of  enjoying  the  ex- 
change, (and  he  were  a  strange  fool,  who, 
having  no  design  upon  immortality  or  viituef 
should  be  willing  to  be  hanged  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  *'  per  annum,'')  this  aigumeat 
increases  infinitely  in  the  purpose  of  our 
blessed  Saviour;  and  to  gain  the  worid, and 
to  lose  our  souls,  in  the  ChristiaB  sense,  ii 
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infinitely  more  madness,  and  a  worse  cx- 
cKange,  than  when  our  souls  signify  noth- 
ing but  a  temporal  life.  And  although  pos- 
sibly the  indefinite  hopes  of  Elysium,  or  an 
honourable  name,  might  tempt  some  hardy 
persons  to  leave  this  world,  hoping  for  a 
better  condition,  even  among  the  heathen ; 
yet  no  excuse  will  acquit  a  Christian  from 
madness,  if,  for  the  purchase  of  this  world, 
he  lose  his  eternity. 

Here,  then,  first,  we  will  consider  the  pro- 
positions of  the  exchange,  the  *'  world  and 
a  man's  soul,"  by  way  of  supposition,  sup- 
posing all  that  is  propounded  were  obtained, 
"  the  whole  world."  Secondly,  we  will  con- 
sider, what  is  likely  to  be  obtained  '^  really" 
and  **  indeed"  of  die  world,  and  what  are 
really  the  miseries  of  a  lost  soul.  For  it  is 
propounded  in  the  text,  by  way  of  suppo- 
sition, '*  if  a  man  should  gain  the  world," 
which  no  man  ever  did  nor  ever  can ;  and  he 
that  gets  most,  gets  too  little  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  temporal  life.  And,  thirdly,  I  shall 
apply  it  to  your  practice,  and  make  mate- 
rial considerations. 

1.  First,  then,  suppose  a  man  gets  all  the 
world,  what  is  it  that  he  gets  ?    It  is  a  bub- 
ble and  a  fantasm,  and  hath  no  reality  beyond 
a  present  transient  use ;  a  thing  that  is  impos- 
sible to  be  enjoyed,  because  its  fruits  and 
usages  are  transmmed  to  us  by  parts  and  by 
succession.   He  that  hath  all  the  world,  (if  we 
can  suppose  such  a  man,)  cannot  have  a  dish 
of  fresh  summer-fruits  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
not  so  much  as  a  green  fig;  and  very  much 
of  its  possessions  is  so  hid,  so  fugacious, 
and  of  so  uncertain  purchase,  that  it  is  like 
the  riches  of  the  sea  to  the  lord  of  the  shore; 
all   the  fish  and  wealth  within  all  its  hol- 
lo wnesses  are  his,  but  he  is  never  the  better 
for  what  he  cannot  get :  all  the  shell-fishes 
that  produce  pearl,  produce  them  not  for 
htm ;  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  shall  hide 
her  treasures  in  undiscovered  retirements; 
so  that  it  will  signify  as  much  to  this  great 
purchaser  to  be  entitled  to  an  inheritance  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  air ;  he  is  so  far 
from  possessing  all  its  ricbes,  that  he  does 
not  so  much  as  know  of  them,  nor  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  her  minerals. 

2.  I  consider,  that  he  that  is  the  greatest 
possessor  in  the  world,  enjoys  its  best  and 
most  noble  parts,  and  those  which  are  of 
most  excellent  perfection,  but  in  common 
with  the  inferior  persons,  and  the  most  despi- 
cable of  his  kingdom.  Can  the  greatest 
prince  enclose  the  sun,  and  set  one  little  star 
in  his  cabinet  for  his  own  use,  or  secure  to 


himself  the  gentle  and  benign  influences  of 
;any  one  constellation?  Are  not  his  sub- 
jects' fields  bedewed  with  the  same  show- 
ers that  water  his  gardens  of  pleasure? 

Nay,  those  things  which  he  esteems  his 
ornament,  and  the  singularity  of  his  posses- 
sions, are  they  not  of  more  use  to  others 
than  to  himself?  For  suppose  his  gar- 
ments splendid  and  shining,  like  the  robe  of 
a  cherub,  or  the  clothing  of  the  fields,  all 
that  he  that  wears  them  enjoys,  is,  that  they 
keep  him  warm,  and  clean,  and  modest ;  and 
all  this  is  done  by  clean  and  less  pompous 
vestments ;  and  the  beauty  of  them,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  others,  is  mado  to 
please  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  and  he  is 
like  a  fair  bird,  or  the  meretricious  paintings 
of  a  wanton  woman,  made  wholly  to  be 
looked  on,  that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  one 
but  himself:  and  the  fairest  face  and  the 
sparkling  eye  cannot  perceive  or  enjoy  their 
own  beauties  but  by  reflection.  It  is  I  that 
am  pleased  with  beholding  his  gaiety  ;  and 
the  gay  man,  in  his  greatest  bravery,  is 
only  pleased  because  I  am  pleased  with  the 
sight;  so  borrowing  his  little  and  imaginary 
complacency  from  the  delight  that  I  have, 
not  from  any  inherency  of  his  own  pos- 
session. 

The  poorest  nrtizan  of  Rome,  walking  in 
Caesar's  gardens,  had  the  same  pleasures 
which  they  ministered  to  their  lord ;  and 
although,  it  may  be,  he  was  put  to  gather 
fruits  to  eat  from  another  place,  yet  his 
other  senses  were  delighted  equally  with 
Cesar's ;  the  birds  made  him  as  good  music, 
the  flowers  gave  him  as  sweet  smells; 
he  there  sucked  as  good  air,  and  delighted 
in  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  place,  for  the 
same  reason  and  upon  the  same  perception 
as  the  prince  himself;  save  only  that  Ca?sar 
paid,  for  all  that  pleasure,  vast  sums  of 
money,  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  pro- 
vince, which  the  poor  man  had  for  nothing. 

3.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  the  world 
(for  still  we  are  but  in  supposition);  yet 
since  every  thing  is  received,  not  according 
to  its  own  greatness  and  worth,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  it  tJigni- 
fies  very  little  as  to  our  content  or  to  the 
riches  of  our  possession.  If  any  man  should 
give  to  a  lion  a  fair  meadow  full  of  hay,  or 
a  thousand  quince  trees :  or  should  give  to 
the  goodly  bull,  the  master  and  the  fairest 
of  the  whole  herd,  a  thousand  fair  stags; 
if  a  man  should  present  to  a  child  a  ship 
laden  with  Persian  carpets,  and  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  rich  scarlet;  all  these,  being 
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disproportionate  either  to  the  appetite  or  to 
the  understanding,  could  add  nothing  of 
content,  and  might  declare  the  freeness  of 
the  presenter,  but  they  upbraid  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  receiver.  And  so  it  does  if 
God  should  give  the  whole  world  to  any 
inan.  He  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it ; 
he  can  use  no  more  but  according  to  the 
capacities  of  a  man ;  he  can  uee  nothing 
but  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes ;  and  in- 
finite riches,  that  can  give  him  changes  of 
raiment  every  day  and  a  full  table,  do  but 
give  him  a  clean  trencher  every  bit  he  eats ; 
it  signifies  no  more  but  wantonness  and  va- 
riety to  the  same,  not  to  any  new  purposes. 
He  to  whom  the  world  can  be  given  to  any 
purpose  greater  than  a  piivate  estate  can 
minister,  must  have  new  capacities  created 
in  him ;  he  needs  the  understanding  of  an 
angel,  to  take  the  accounts  of  his  estate ;  he 
had  need  have  a  stomach  like  fire  or  the 
grave,  for  else  he  can  eat  no  more  than  one 
of  his  healthful  subjects ;  and  unless  he  hath 
an  eye  like  the  sun,  and  a  motion  like  that 
of  a  thought,  and  a  bulk  as  big  as  one  of  the 
orbs  of  heaven,  the  pleasures  of  his  eye  can 
be  no  greater  than  to  behold  the  beauty  of  a 
little  prospect  from  a  hiU,  or  to  look  upon 
the  heap  of  gold  packed  up  in  a  little  room, 
or  to  dote  upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  better 
than  which  there  is  no  man  that  sees  at  all, 
but  sees  every  day.  For,  not  to  name  the 
beauties  and  sparkling  diamonds  of  heaven, 
a  man's,  or  a  woman's,  or  a  hawk's  eye,  is 
more  beauteous  and  excellent  than  all  the 
jewels  of  his  crown.  And  when  we  re- 
member that  a  beast,  who  hath  quicker 
senses  than  a  man,  yet  hath  not  so  great 
delight  in  the  fruition  of  any  object,  because 
he  wants  understanding  and  the  power  to 
make  reflex  acts  upon  his  perception;  it 
will  follow,  that  understanding  and  know- 
ledge is  the  greatest  instrument  of  pleasure, 
and  he  that  is  most  knowing,  hath  a  capa- 
city to  become  happy,  which  a  less  know- 
ing prince,  or  a  rich  person,  hath  not ;  and 
in  this  only  a  man's  capacity  is  capable  of 
enlargement.  But  then,  although  they  only 
have  power  to  relish  any  pleasure  rightly, 
who  rightly  understand  the  nature,  and  de- 
grees, and  essences,  and  ends  of  things;  yet 
they  that  do  so,  understand  also  the  vanity 
and  the  unsatisfyingness  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  so  that  the  relish,  which  could 
not  be  great  but  in  a  great  understanding, 
appears  contemptible,  because  its  vanity  ap- 
pears at  the  same  time ;  the  understanding 
sees  all^  and  sees  through  it. 


4 .  The  greatest  vanity  of  this  world  is  re* 
markable  in  this,  that  all  its  joys  tummed 
up  together  are  not  big  enough  to  counter- 
poise the  evil  of  one  sharp  disease^  or  lo 
allay  a  sorrow.  For  imagine  a  man  giat 
in  his  dominion  as  Cyrus,  rich  as  Solomon, 
victorious  as  David,  beloved  like  Titus, 
learned  as  Trismegist,  powerful  as  all  the 
Roman  greatness;  all  this,  and  the  re- 
sults of  all  this,  give  him  no  more  pleasure, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fever  or  the  tortures  of  the 
stone,  than  if  he  were  only  lord  of  a  litde 
dish,  and  a  dishful  of  fountain  water.  In 
deed  the  excellency  of  a  holy  conscience  ii 
a  comfort  and  a  magazine  of  joy,  so  greil, 
that  it  sweetens  the  most  bitter  potion  of  the 
wortd,  and  makes  tortures  and  death  not 
only  tolerable,  but  amiable ;  and,  therefore, 
to  part  with  this,  whose  excellency  is  so 
great,  for  the  world,  that  is  of  so  incon- 
siderable a  worth,  as  not  to  have  in  it  re- 
com  pence  enough  for  the  sorrows  of  a  sharp 
disease,  is  a  bargain  fit  to  be  made  by  nooe 
but  fools  and  madmen.  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  Herod  the  Great,  and  his  grand- 
child, Agrippa,  were  sad  instances  of  this 
great  truth;  to  every  of  which  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  grandeur  of  their  fortune 
the  greatness  of  their  possessions,  and  the 
increase  of  their  estate,  disappeared  and  ex- 
pired hke  camphire,  at  their  arrest  by  those 
several  sharp  diseases,  which  covered  their 
head  with  cypress,  and  hid  their  crowns  in 
an  inglorious  grave. 

For  what  can  all  the  world  minister  tot 
sick  person,  if  it  represents  all  the  spoib 
of  nature,  and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  land 
and  sea  ?  Alas !  his  appetite  is  lost,  and  to 
see  a  pebble-stone  is  more  pleasing  to  him: 
for  he  can  look  upon  that  without  loathing, 
but  not  so  upon  the  most  delicious  fare  that 
ever  made  famous  the  Roman  luxury.  Per- 
fumes make  his  head  ache ;  if  you  load  him 
with  jewels,  you  press  him  with  a  borden 
as  troublesome  as  his  grave-stone ;  and  what 
pleasure  is  in  all  those  possessions  that  can- 
not make  his  pillow  easy,  nor  tame  the  re- 
Dellion  of  a  tumultuous  humour,  nor  restore 
the  use  of  a  withered  hand,  or  straighten  a 
crooked  finger?  Vain  is  the  hope  of  that 
man,  whose  soul  rests  upon  vanity  and  such 
unprofitable  possessions. 

5.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  this  world, 
a  universal  monarch,  as  some  princes  have 
lately  designed;  all  that  cannot  minister 
content  to  him;  not  that  content  which  a 
poor  contemplative  man,  by  the  strength  of 
Christian  philosophy,  and  the  support  of  a 
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ery  small  fortune,  daily  does  enjoy.  All 
is  power  and  greatness  cannot  command 
le  sea  to  overflow  his  shores,  or  to  stay 
om  retiring  to  the  opposite  strand  :  it  can- 
)t  make  his  children  dutiful  or  wise.  And 
ough  the  world  admired  at  the  greatness 
'  Philip  the  Second's  fortune,  in  the  acces- 
}n  of  Portugal  and  the  East  Indies  to  his 
incipalities,yet  this  could  not  allay  the  in- 
licity  of  his  family,  and  the  unhandsome- 
!ss  of  his  condition,  in  having  a  proud,  and 
discreet,  and  vicious  young  prince,  likely 
inherit  all  his  greatness.  And  if  nothing 
>pears  in  the  face  of  such  a  fortune  to  tell 
1  the  world  that  it  is  spotted  and  imperfect ; 
;t  there  is,  in  all  conditions  of  the  world, 
ich  weariness  and  tediousness  of  the  spirits, 
at  a  man  is  ever  more  pleased  with  hopes 
'going  off  from  the  present,  than  in  dwell- 
g  upon  that  condition,  which,  it  may  be, 
hers  admire  and  think  beauteous,  but  none 
loweth  the  smart  of  it  but  he  that  drank 
r  the  little  pleasure,  and  felt  the  ill  relish 
'  the  appendage.  How  many  kings  have 
loaned  under  the  burden  of  their  crowns, 
id  have  sunk  down  and  died !  How  many 


is  single,  only  how  to  please  their  lord ;  but 
all  the  burden  of  a  troublesome  providence 
and  ministration  makes  the  outside  pompous 
and  more  full  of  ceremony,  but  intricates  the 
condition  and  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  great 
possessor. 

And  imagine  a  person  as  blest  as  can  be 
supposed  upon  the  stock  of  worldly  interest , 
when  all  his  accounts  are  cast  up,  he  differs 
nothing  from  his  subjects  or  his  servants  but 
in  mere  circumstance,  nothing  of  reality  or 
substance.  He  hath  more  to  wait  at  his 
tables,  or  persons  of  higher  rank  to  do  the 
meanest  offices ;  more  ceremonies  of  address, 
a  fairer  escutcheon,  louder  titles:  but  can 
this  multitude  of  dishes  make  him  have  a 
good  stomach,  or  does  not  satiety  cloy  it? 
when  his  high  diet  is  such,  that  he  is  not 
capable  of  being  feasted,  and  knows  not  the 
frequent  delights  and  oftener  possibilities  a 
poor  man  hath  of  being  refreshed,  while 
not  only  his  labour  makes  hunger,  and  so 
makes  his  meat  delicate  (and  then  it  cannot 
be  ill  fare,  let  it  be  what  it  will) ;  but  also 
his  provision  is  such,  that  every  little  addi- 
tion is  a  direct   feast  to   him,  while  the 


ave  quitted  their  pompous  cares,  and  re-  greatest  owner  of  the  world,  giving  to  nim- 
red  into  private  lives,  there  to  enjoy  the  |  self  the  utmost  of  his  desires,  hath  nothing 


leasures  of  philosophy  and  religion,  which 
teir  thrones  denied ! 

And  if  we  consider  the  supposition  of  the 
xt,  the  thing  will  demonstrate  itself.  For 
3  who  can  be  supposed  tfie  owner  and 
urchaser  of  the  whole  world,  must  either 
J  a  king  or  a  private  person.  A  private 
frson  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the 
lan  ;  for  if  he  be  subject  to  another,  how 
in  he  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ?  But 
'  he  be  a  king,  it  is  certain  that  his  cares 
re  greater  than  any  man's,  his  fears  are 
Igger,  his  evils  mountainous,  the  accidents 
lat  discompose  him  are  more  frequent,  and 
>metimes  intolerable ;  and  of  all  his  great 
ossessions  he  hath  not  the  greatest  use  and 
enefit;  but  they  are  like  a  great  harvest, 
rhich  more  labourers  must  bring  in,  and 
lor*"  "TQUSt  eat  of;  only  he  is  the  centre  of 
U  tne  cares,  and  they  fix  upon  him,  but 
le  profits  run  out  to  all  the  lines  of  the  cir- 
le,  to  all  that  are  about  him,  whose  good  is 
lerefore  greater  than  the  good  of  the  prince, 
ecause  what  they  enjoy  is  the  purchase  of 
le  prince's  care;  and  so  they  feed  upon  his 
est. 

Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  regu  beatus. 

Hon.  I.  i.  sat.  3. 

Serrants  live  the  best  lives,  for  their  care 
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left  beyond  his  ordinary,  to  become  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  festival  days,  but  more 
loads  of  the  same  meat.*  And  then  let  him 
consider  how  much  of  felicity  can  this  con- 
dition contribute  to  him,  in  which  he  is  not 
further  gone  beyond  a  person  of  a  little  for- 
tune in  the  greatness  of  his  possession,  than 
he  is  fallen  short  in  the  pleasures  and  possi- 
bility of  their  enjoyment. 

And  that  is  a  sad  condition,  when,  like 
Midas,  all  that  the  man  touches  turns  to  gold : 
and  his  is  no  better,  to  whom  a  perpetual 
full  table,  not  recreated  with  fasting,  not 
made  pleasant  with  intervening  scarcity, 
ministers  no  more  good  than  a  heap  of  gold 
does ;  that  is,  he  hath  no  benefit  of  it,  save 
the  beholding  of  it  with  his  eyes.  Cannot  a 
man  quench  his  thirst  as  well  out  of  an  urn 
or  chalice  as  out  of  a  whole  river  ?  It  is  an 
ambitious  thirst,  and  a  pride  of  draught,  that 
had  rather  lay  his  mouth  to  Euphrates  than 
to  a  petty  goblet;  but  if. he  had  rather,  it 
adds  not  so  much  to  his  content  as  to  his 
danger  and  his  vanity. 


eofit, 


Plenior  at  siquos  delectet  copia  justo, 
Com  ripa  simul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer. 

HoR. 


*  Rare  volte  ha  fame  chista  sempre  a  tavola. 
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For  so  I  have  heard  of  pei-sons  whom 
the  river  hath  swept  away,  together  with 
the  tiirf  they  pressed,  when  they  stooped 
to  drown  their  pride  rather  than  their  thirst. 
G.  But  this  supposition  hath  a  lessening 
term.  If  a  man  could  be  born  heir  of  all  the 
world,  it  were  something ;  but  no  man  ever 
was  so  except  him  only  who  enjoyed  the 
least  of  it,  the  Son  of  man,  that  "  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  But  in  the  suppo- 
sition it  is,  "  If  a  man  could  gain  the  whole 
world,"  which  supposes  labour  and  sorrow, 
trouble  and  expense,  venture  and  hazard, 
and  so  much  time  expired  in  its  acquist 
and  purchase,  that,  besides  the  possession  is 
not  secured  to  us  for  a  term  of  life,  so  our 
lives  are  almost  expired  before  we  become 
estated  in  our  purchases.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
a  sad  thing  to  see  an  ambitious  or  a  covetous 
person  make  his  life  unpleasant,  trouble- 
some, and  vexatious,  to  grasp  a  power  big- 
ger than  himself,  to  fight  for  it  with  infinite 
hazards  of  his  life,  so  that  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  but  he  perishes  in  the  attempt,  and 
gets  nothing  at  all  but  an  untimely  grave,  a 
reproachful  memory,  and  an  early  damna- 
tion. But  suppose  he  gets  a  victory,  and 
that  the  unhappy  party  is  put  to  begin  a  new 
game ;  then  to  see  the  fears,  the  watchful- 
ness, the  diligence,  the  laborious  arts  to  se- 
cure a  possession,  lest  the  desperate  party 
should  recover  a  desperate  game.  And  sup- 
pose this,  with  a  new  stock  of  labours,  dan- 
ger, and  expense,  be  seconded  by  a  new  suc- 
cess ;  then  to  look  upon  the  new  emergen- 
cies, and  troubles,  and  discontents,  among 
his  friends,  about  parting  the  spoil;  the 
envies,  the  jealousies,  the  slanders,  the  un- 
derminings, and  the  perpetual  insecurity  of 
his  condition  :  all  this,  I  say,  is  to  see  a 
man  take  infmite  pains  to  make  himself  mi- 
serable. But  if  he  will  be  so  unlearned  as* 
to  call  this  gallantry  or  a  splendid  fortune  ; 
yet,  by  this  time,  when  he  remembers  he 
hath  certainly  spent  much  of  t's  time  in 
trouble,  and  how  long  he  shall  enjoy  this  he 
IS  still  uncertain ;  he  is  not  certain  of  a 
month;  and  suppose  it  be  seven  years, yet 
when  he  comes  to  die,  and  cast  up  his  ac- 
counts, and  shall  find  nothing  remaining 
but  a  sad  remembrance  of  evils  and  troubles 
past,  and  expectations  of  worse,  infinitely 
worse,  he  must  acknowledge  himself  con- 
vinced, that  to  gain  all  this  world  is  a  fortune 
not  worth  the  labour  and  the  dangers,  the 
fears  and  transportations  of  passions,  though 
the  soul's  loss  be  not  considered  in  the 
bargain. 


II.  But  I  told  you  all  this  while  that  this 
is  but  a  supposition  still,  the  putting  of  a  case, 
or  like  a  Option  of  -aw;  nothing  real.  For 
if  we  consider,  in  the  second  place,  how 
much  every  man  is  likely  to  get,  really,  and 
how  much  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  get, 
we  shall  find  the  account  far  shorter  yet,  and 
the  purchase  most  trifling  and  inconsider- 
able. For,  firsts  the  world  is  at  the  same 
time  enjoyed  by  all  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
same  portion  of  it  by  sereral  persons  in  their 
several  capacities.  A  prince  enjoys  his  whole 
kingdom,  not  as  all  his  people  enjoy  it,  bat 
in  the  manner  of  a  prince;  the  subject  in  the 
manner  of  subjects.  The  prince  hath  certain 
regalia  beyond  the  rest ;  but  the  feudal  i^ght 
of  subjects  does  them  more  emolument,  tod 
the  regalia  does  the  prince  more  honour:  and 
those  that  hold  the  fees  in  subordinate  ri^ht, 
transmit  it  also  to  their  tenants,  beneficiaries, 
and  dependants,  to  public  uses,  to  charity, 
and  hospitality;  all  which  is  a  lessening  of 
the  lord's  possessions,  and  a  cutting  his  river 
into  little  streams,  not  that  himself  aboe, 
but  that  all  his  relatives,  mav  drink  to  be  ^^ 
freshed.  Thus  the  well  where  the  woman 
of  Samaria  sat,  was  Jacob's  well,  and  he 
drank  of  it;  but  so  did  his  wives,  and  his 
children,  and  his  cattle.  So  that  what  we 
call  ours,  is  really  ours  but  for  our  portion  of 
expense  and  use ;  we  have  so  little  of  it.  that 
our  servants  have  far  more ;  and  that  which 
is  ours,  is  nothing  but  the  title,  and  the  carf, 
and  the  trouble  of  securing  and  dispensiu;j; 
save  only  that  Go<l,  whose  stewards  v.e  a!l 
are,  will  call  such  owners  (as  they  are  pleas- 
ed to  call  themselves)  to  strict  accounts  for 
their  disbursements.  And  by  this  account, 
the  possession  or  dominion  is  but  a  wcirl. 
and  serves  a  fancy,  or  a  passion,  or  a  viff, 
but  no  real  end  of  nature.  It  is  the  use  and 
spending  it  that  makes  a  man,  to  all  real 
purposes  of  nature,  to  be  the  owner  of  it; 
and  in  4his  the  lord  aud  master  hath  but  a 
share. 

2.  But,  secondly,  consider  how  far  short 
of  the  whole  world  the  greatest  prince  that 
ever  reigned  did  come.  Alexander,  that 
wept  because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, was  in  his  knowledge  deceived  and 
brutish  as  in  his  passion :  he  overran  much 
of  Asia;  but  he  could  never  pass  the  Ganges, 
and  never  thrust  his  sword  in  the  bowels  of 
Europe,  and  knew  nothing  of  America. 
And  the  otxovftiv^,  or  "  the  whole  world,'' 
began  to  nave  an  appropriate  sense;  and  was 
rather  put  to  the  Roman  greatness,  as  an 
honourable  appellative,  than  did  signify  that 
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they  were  lords  of  the  world,  who  never  went 
Deyond  Persia,  Egypt,  or  Britain. 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  great  things  in  this 
i|uestion  of  the  exchange  of  the  soul  for  the 
world t  Because  it  is  a  real  bargain  which 
many  men  (too  many,  God  knows)  do  make, 
we  must  consider  it  as  applicable  to  prac- 
tice. Every  man  that  loses  his  soul  for  the 
purchase  of  the  world,  must  not  look  to  have 
the  portion  of  a  king.  How  few  men  are 
princes !  and  of  those  that  are  not  born  so, 
how  seldom  instances  are  found  in  story  of 
persons,  that,  by  their  industry,  became  so ! 
But  we  must  come  far  lower  yet.  Thousands 
there  are  that  damn  themselves ;  and  yet  their 
purchase,  at  lung  running,  and  after  a  base 
and  weary  life  spent,  is  but  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year:  nay,  it  may  be,  they 
only  cozen  an  easy  person  out  of  a  good 
estate,  and  pay  for  it  at  an  easy  rate,  which 
ihey  obtain  by  lying,  by  drinking,  by  flattery, 
l»y  force ;  and  the  gain  is  nothing  but  a  thou- 
and  pounds  in  the  whole,  or,  it  may  be, 
nothing  but  a  convenience.  Nay,  how  many 
men  hazard  their  salvation  for  an  acre  of 
ground,  for  twenty  pounds,  to  please  a 
master,  to  get  a  small  and  a  kind  usage  from 
%  superior !  These  men  get  but  little,  tnough 
Ihey  did  not  give  so  much  for  it :  so  little,  that 
Epirtetus  thought  the  purchase  dear  enough, 
though  you  paid  nothing  for  it  but  flattery 
and  observance  •  OC  yropf  kx^j  i4>'  hotlaaiv 
ti»o^ ;  oxi  yap  IKixo^  t^  xaXovm  o^ov  ftaXntaA  ro 
Ifirtvov'  iTtaivov  6*  avro  Ttulkti^  ^tpaytfia^  rtulkit' 
*'  Observance  was  the  price  of  his  meal ;" 
and  he  paid  too  dear  for  one  that  gave  his 
birthright  for  it;  hut  he  that  exchanges  his 
Boul  for  it,  knows  not  the  vanity  of  his  pur- 
chase nor  the  value  of  his  loss.  He  that 
gains  the  purchase  and  spoil  of  a'  kingdom, 
hath  got  that,  which  to  all  thai  are  placed  in 
heaven,  or  to  a  man  that  were  seated  in  the 
paths  of  the  sun,  seems  but  like  a  spot  in 
an  eye,  or  a  mathematical  point,  so  without 
vastness,  that  it  seems  to  be  without  dimen- 
sions. But  he  whose  purchase  is  but  his 
neighbour's  field,  or  a  few  unjust  acres,  hath 
got  that  which  is  inconsiderable,  below  the 
notice  and  description  of  the  map :  for  by 
Mich  hieroglyphical  representments,  Socrates 
ehid  the  vanity  of  a  proud  Athenian. 

3.  Although  these  premises  may  suffice 
\D  show  that  the  supposed  purchase  is  but 
vain,  and  that  all  which  men  use  really  to 
obtain,  is  less  than  trifles ;  yet  even  the  pos- 
Kssion  of  it,  whatsoever  it  be,  is  not  mere 
ind  anmixed,  bat  allayed  with  sorrow  and 
;  the  gain  hath  but  enlarged  his 


appetite,  and,  like  a  draught  to  an  hydropic 
person,  hath  enraged  his  thirst ;  and  still  that 
which  he  hath  not,  is  infinitely  bi^er  than 
I  what  he  hath,  since  the  first  enlargement  of 
his  purchase  was  not  to  satisfy  necessity,  but 
his  passion,  his  lust  or  his  avarice,  his  pride 
or  his  revenge.  These  things  cease  not  by 
their  fuel ;  but  their  flames  grow  bigger,  and 
the  capaciues  are  stretched,  and  they  want 
more  than  they  did  at  first.  For  who  wants 
most,  he  that  wants  five  pounds,  or  he  that 
wants  five  thousand  ?  And  supposing  a  man 
naturally  supported  and  provided  for,  in  the 
dispensation  of  nature  there  is  no  difference, 
but  that  the  poor  hath  enough  to  fill  his  belly, 
and  the  rich  man  can  never  have  enough 
to  fill  his  eye.  The  poor  man's  wants  are 
no  greater  than  what  may  be  supplied  by 
charity ;  and  the  rich  man's  wants  are  so 
big  that  none  but  princes  can  relieve  them ; 
and  they  are  left  to  all  the  temptations  of 
great  vices  and  huge  cares  to  make  their 
reparations. 

Dives  eget  gemmis,  Cereali  munere  pauper : 
Sed  cum  egeant  ambo,  pauper  egens  minus  est. 

Ausoif. 

If  the  greatness  of  the  world's  possessions 
produce  such  fruits,  vexation,  and  care,  and 
want ;  the  ambitious  requiring  of  great  estates 
is  but  like  the  selling  of  a  fountain  to  buy  a 
fever,  A  parting  with  content  to  buy  necessity, 
and  the  purchase  of  an  unhandsome  condition 
at  the  price  of  infelicity. 

4.  He  that  enjoys  a  great  portion  of  this 
world,  hath  most  commonly  the  allay  of  some 
great  cross,  which,  although  sometimes  Grod 
designs  in  mercy,  to  wean  his  affections  from 
the  world,  and  for  the  abstracting  them  from 
sordid  adherences  and  cohabitation,  to  make 
his  eyes  like  stars,  to  fix  them  in  the  orbs  of 
heaven  and  the  regions  of  felicity,  yet  they 
are  an  inseparable  appendant  and  condition 
of  humanity.  Solomon  observed  the  vanity 
of  some  persons,  that  heaped  up  great  riches 
for  their  heirs,  and  yet  "  knew  not  whether 
a  wise  man  or  a  fool  should  possess  them ; 
this  is  a  great  evil  under  the  sun."  And  if 
we  observe  the  great  crosses  many  times 
Grod  permits  in  great  families,  as  discontent 
in  marriages,  artificial  or  natural  bastardies, 
a  society  of  man  and  wife  like  the  conjunc- 
tion of  two  politics,  full  of  state,  and  cere- 
mony, and  design,  but  empty  of  those  sweet 
caresses,  and  natural  hearty  complications 
and  endearments,  usual  in  meaner  and  in- 
nocent persons;  the  perpetual  sickness,  ful- 
ness of  diety  fear  of  dying,  the  abuse  of  flav 
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terera,  the  trouble  and  noise  of  company,  the 
tedious  officiouaness  of  impertinent  and  cere- 
monious Tisits,  the  declension  of  estate,  the 
sadness  of  spirit,  the  notoriousness  of  those 
dishonours  which  the  meanness  of  lower 
persons  conceab,  but  their  eminency  makes 
as  visible  as  the  spots  in  the  moon's  face ; 
we  shall  find  him  to  be  most  happy  that 
hath  most  of  wisdom  and  least  of  the  world, 
because  he  only  hath  the  least  danger  and 
the  most  security. 

5.  And  lastly,  his  soul  so  gets  nothing  that 
wins  all  this  world,  if  he  loses  his  soul,  that 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  that  gets  the  one  there- 
fore shall  lose  the  other:  for  to  a  great  and 
opulent  fortune,  sin  is  so  adherent  and  in- 
sinuating, that  it  comes  to  him  in  the  nature 
of  civility.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  great 
personage  undertake  an  action  piassionately 
and  upon  great  interest;  and  let  him  man- 
age it  as  indiscreetly,  let  the  whole  design 
be  unjust,  let  it  be  acted  with  all  the  malice 
and  impotency  in  the  world,  he  shall  have 
enow  to  tell  him  that  he  proceeds  wisely 
enough,  to  be  senrants  of  his  interest,  and  pro- 
moters of  his  sin,  instruments  of  his  malice, 
and  actors  of  revenge.  But  which  of  all  his 
relatives  shall  dare  to  tell  him  of  his  indis- 
cretion, of  his  rage,  and  of  his  folly  1  He 
had  need  be  a  bold  man  and  a  severe  person 
that  shall  tell  him  of  his  danger,  and  that  he 
is  in  a  direct  progress  towards  hell.  And 
indeed  such  personages  have  been  so  long 
nourished  up  in  sofmess,  flattery,  and  efiemi- 
nacy,  that  too  often  themselves  are  impatient 
of  a  monitor,  and  think  the  charity  and  duty 
of  a  modest  reprehension  to  be  a  rudeness 
and  incivility.  That  prince  is  a  wise  man 
that  loves  to  have  it  otherwise ;  and,  certainly, 
it  is  a  strange  civility  and  dutifulness  in 
friends  and  relatives,  to  sufler  him  to  go  to 
hell  uncontrolled,  rather  than  to  seem  un- 
mannerly towards  a  great  sinner.  But, 
certainly,  this  is  none  of  the  least  infelicities 
of  them  who  are  lords  of  the  world,  and 
masters  of  great  possessions. 

I  omit  to  speak  of  the  habitual  intemper- 
ance which  is  too  commonly  annexed  to 
festival  and  delicious  tables,  where  there  is 
no  other  measure  or  restraint  upon  the  ap- 
petite, but  its  fulness  and  satiety,  and  when 
it  cannot  or  dare  not  eat  more.  Oftentimes 
it  happens,  that  the  intemperance  of  a  poor 
table  is  more  temperate  and  hath  less  of 
luxury  in  it  than  the  temperance  of  a  rich. 
To  this  are  consequent  all  the  evil  accidents 
and  effects  of  fulness,  pride,  lust,  wanton- 
ness, Boihiesaea  oi'  dispositloix  and  dtsaoVxi- 
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tion  of  manneiBy  hviffe  talktiig»  imperious- 
ness,  despite  and  contempt  of  poor  peisons ; 
and,  at  the  best,  it  is  a  gieal  temptation  for 
a  man  to  have  in  his  power  whtttsoeTec  he 
can  hare  in  hia  sensaal  deaires.  Who  then 
shall  check  his  voracity,  or  calm  his  revenge, 
or  allay  his  pride,  or  mortify  his  loft,  or  hum- 
ble his  spirit?  It  is  like  as  whe»a  lustful, 
young,  and  tempted  peiaon  uvea  perpetually 
with  his  amorous  and  delicioaa  mistress; 
if  he  escapes  burning  that  is  inflamed  iirom 
within  and  set  on  fire  from  without,  it  is 
a  greater  miracle  than  the  escaping  from  the 
flames  of  the  furnace  by  die  three  childRn 
of  the  captivity.  And  jusl  such  a  thing  is 
the  possession  of  the  world ;  it  furnishes  os 
with  abilities  to  sin  and  Opportunities  of 
ruin,  and  it  makes  us  to  dwdl  with  poiuns, 
and  dangers,  and  enemies. 

And  although  the  grace  of  God  is  suffi- 
cient to  great  personages  and  masters  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  possiUe  for  a  yousg 
man  to  be  tied  upon  a  bed  of  flowers,  sod 
fastened  by  the  arms  and  band  of  a  cour- 
tesan, and  tempted  wantonly,  and  yet  to 
escape  the  danger  and  the  crime,  and  to  tri- 
umph gloriously ;  (for  so  St  Jerome  repoiti 
of  the  son  of  the  king  of  Nlcomedia;)  and 
riches  and  a  free  fortune  are  designed  bf 
God  to  be  a  mercy,  and  an  opportunity  of 
doing  noble  things,  and  excellent  charity, 
and  exact  justice,  and  to  protect  innocence, 
and  to  defend  oppressed  people ;  yet  it  is  a 
mercy  mixed  with  much  danger ;  yea,  it  is 
like  Uie  present  of  a  whole  vintage  to  a  man 
in  an  hectic  fever;  he  will  be  shrewdly 
tempted  to  drink  of  it,  and,  if  he  does,  he  is 
inflamed,  and  may  chance  to  die  with  the 
kindness.  Happy  are  those  persons  who 
use  the  world,  and  abuse  it  not;  who  pos- 
sess a  part  of  it,  and  love  it  for  no  other 
ends  but  for  necessities  of  nature,  and  con- 
veniences of  person,  and  discharge  of  all 
their  duty  and  the  offices  of  religion,  and 
charity  to  Christ  and  all  Christ's  membeis. 
But  since  he  that  hath  all  the  world  caonot 
command  nature  to  do  him  one  office  extra- 
ordinary, and  enjoys  the  best  part  but  in 
common  with  the  poorest  man  in  the  world, 
and  can  use  no  more  of  it  but  according  to 
a  limited  and  a  very  narrow  capacity ;  and 
whatsoever  he  can  use  or  possess,  cannot 
outweigh  the  present  pressure  of  a  sharp 
disease,  nor  can  it  at  all  give  him  content, 
without  which  there  can  be  nothing  of  feli- 
city ;  since  a  prince,  in  the  matter  of  using 
the  world,  diflers  nothing  from  his  subjects, 
\Wx  vd  iii«c«  «»6A»QLta  and  circnmstance»» 
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ese  very  xnaDy  trifling  diflerences 
ye  obtained  but  by  so  much  labour 

so  great  expense  of  time  and 
lat  the  possession  will  not  pay 
I  of  the  price ;  and,  after  all  this, 
nay  die  two  hours  after  he  hath 
troublesome  and  expensive  pur- 
I  is  certain  not  to  enjoy  it  long, 
s  last,  that  most  men  get  so  little 
Id,  that  it  is  altogether  of  a  trifling 
siderable  interest;  that  they  who 
Qost  of  this  world,  have  the  most 
It  in  title  and  in  supreme  rights 
red  privileges,  the  real  use  de- 
upon  others  to  more  substantial 
that  the  possession  of  this  trifle  is 
1  sorrow  upon  other  accidents,  and 
with  fear ;  and  that  the  greatness 
possessions  increases  their  thirst, 
res  their  wants,  by  swelling  their 
and,  above  all,  is  of  so  great 
a  man's  virtue,  that  a  great  for- 
I  very  great  virtue  are  not  always 
y  grow  together.  He  that  observes 
d  much  more  he  may  observe,  will 
?  that  gains  the  whole  world,  hath 
uch  great  bargain  of  it,  although 

for  nothing  but  the  necessary 
le  troubles  in  getting  it.  But  how 
ly  it  is  to  buy  so  great  a  trouble, 
vanity,  with  the  loss  of  our  pre- 
3,  remains  to  be  considered  in  the 
parts  of  the  text. 


lERMON    XLIV. 

PART     II. 

lose  his  own  soul  ?"  or,  "  What 
n  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  V* 
the  question  is  Anally  ttated,  and 
i  is  concerning  the  sum  cf  aflairs. 

ominis  nulla  est  cunctatio  longa.  Juv. 

erefore,  when  the  soul  is  at  stake, 

temporal,  but  for  its  eternal  in- 

not  good  to  be  hasty  in  determin- 

)ut  taking  just  measures  of  the 

Solomon   had  the  good  things 

id  actually  in  possession  ;  and  he 

I  at  the  touchstone  of  prudence 

d  value,  and  found  them  allayed 

y  and  imperfection ;  and  we  that 

''weighed  in  the  balance  of  the 

*'  and  tried  by  the  touchstone  of 


the  Spirit,  find  them  not  only  light  and  un- 
profitable,  but  pungent  and  dolorous.  But 
now  we  are  to  consider  what  it  is  that  men 
part  with  and  lose,  when,  with  passion  and 
impotency,  they  get  the  world;  and  that 
will  present  the  bargain  to  be  an  huge 
infelicity.  And  this  I  observe  to  be  inti- 
mated in  the  word  lou.  For  he  that  gives 
gold  for  cloth,  or  precious  stones  for  bread, 
serves  his  needs  of  nature,  and  loses  nothing 
by  it;  and  the  merchant  that  found  a  pearl 
of  great  price,  and  sold  all  that  he  had  to 
make  the  purchase  of  it,  made  a  good  ven- 
ture ;  he  w^s  no  loser :  but  here  the  case  is 
otherwise;  when  a  man  gains  the  whole 
world,  and  his  soul  goes  in  the  exchange, 
he  hath  not  done  like  a  merchant,  but  like  a 
child  or  prodigal;  he  hath  given  himself 
away,  he  hath  lost  all  that  can  distinguish 
him  from  a  slave  or  a  miserable  person,  he 
loses  his  soul  in  the  exchange.  For  the 
soul  of  a  man  all  the  world  cannot  be  a  just 
price ;  a  man  may  lose  it,  or  throw  it  away, 
but  he  can  never  make  a  good  exchange 
when  he  parts  with  this  jewel ;  and  there- 
fore our  blessed  Saviour  rarely  well  ex- 
presses it  by  ^ijfuow,  which  is  fully  bpposed 
to  xipio^, ''  gain ;"  it  is  such  an  ill  market  a 
man  makes,  as  if  he  should  proclaim  his 
riches  and  goods  vendible  for  a  garland  of 
thistles  decked  and  trimmed  up  with  the 
stinking  poppy. 

But  we  shall  better  understand  the  naUirc  . 
of  this  bargain  if  we  consider  the  soul  that 
is  exchanged  ;  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  order, 
not  of  nature,  but  to  felicity  and  the  capaci- 
ties of  joy;  secondly,  what  price  the  Son 
of  God  paid  for  it ;  and,  thirdly,  what  it  is 
to  lose  it;  that  is,  what  miseries  and  tor- 
tures are  signified  by  losing  a  soul. 

I.  First,  if  we  consider  what  the  soul  is 
in  its  own  capacity  to  happiness,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  an  excellency  greater  than  the 
sun,  of  an  angelical  substance,  sister  to  a 
cherubim,  an  image  of  the  Divinity,  and 
the  great  argument  of  that  mercy  whereby 
God  did  distinguish  us  from  the  lower  form 
of  beasts,  and  trees,  and  minerals. 

For,  so  it  was,  the  Scripture  affirms  that 
"  Grod  made  man  after  his  own  image,** 
that  is,  "  secundum  illam  imaginem  et 
ideam  quam  concepit  ipse;"  nor  according 
to  the  likeness  of  any  of  tDose  creatures 
which  were  pre-existent  to  man's  produc- 
tion, nor  according  to  any  of  those  images 
or  ideas  whereby  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  but  b^  «l  xieTJ  feroi^vci  ^>3i- 
tinguish  him  trom  tfii  QiCEk«t  «v3^us^asl^^ » 
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"  he  made  him  by  a  ne\y  idea  of  his  own," 
by  an  uncreated  exemplar.  And  besides, 
that  this  was  a  donation  of  intelligent  facul- 
ties, such  as  wc  understand  to  be  perfect 
and  essential,  or  rather  the  essence  of  God, 
it  is  also  a  designation  of  hrm  to  a  gbrious 
immortality,  and  communication  of  the 
rays  and  reflections  of  his  own  essential 
felicities. 

But  the  soul  is  all  that  whereby  we  may 
be,  and  without  which  we  cannot  be,  happy. 
It  is  not  the  eye  that  sees  the  beauties  of  the 
heaven,  nor  the  ear  that  hears  the  sweetness 
of  music,  or  the  glad  tidings  of  a  prosperous 
accident,  but  the  soul  that  perceives  all  the 
relishes  of  sensual  and  intellectual  perfec- 
tions ;  and  the  more  noble  and  excellent  the 
soul  is,  the  greater  and  more  savoury  are  its 
perceptions.  And  if  a  child  beholds  the  rich 
ermine,  or  the  diamonds  of  a  starry  night, 
or  the  order  of  the  world,  or  hears  the  dis- 
courses of  an  apostle;  because  he  makes 
DO  reflex  acts  upon  himself,  and  sees  not 
that  he  sees,  he  can  have  but  the  pleasure 
of  a  fool,  or  the  deliciousness  of  a  mule. 
But,  although  the  reflection  of  its  own  acts 
be  a  rare  instrument  of  pleasure  or  pain 
respectively,  yet  the  soul's  excellency  is, 
upon  the  same  reason,  not  perceived  by  us, 
by  which  the  sapidness  of  pleasant  things 
of  nature  are  not  understood  by  a  child ; 
even  because  the  soul  cannot  reflect  far 
enough.  For  as  the  sun,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat,  makes  violent 
and  direct  emissions  of  his  rays  from  him- 
self, but  reflects  them  no  farther  than  to  the 
bottom  of  a  cloud,  or  the  lowest  imaginary 
circle  of  the  middle  region,  and,  therefore, 
receives  not  a  duplicate  of  his  own  heat : 
so  is  the  soul  of  man ;  it  reflects  upon  its 
own  inferior  actions  of  particular  sense, 
or  general  understanding ;  but,  because  it 
knows  little  of  its  own  nature,  the  manners 
of  volition,  the  immediate  instruments  of 
understanding,  the  way  how  it  comes  to 
meditate  j  and  cannot  discern  how  a  sudden 
thought  arrives,  or  the  solution  of  a  doubt 
not  depending  upon  preceding  premises ; 
therefore,  above  half  its  pleasure  are  abated, 
and  its  own  worth  less  understood;  and, 
possibly,  it  is  the  better  it  is  so.  If  the 
elephant  knew  his  strength,  or  the  horse 
the  vigorousness  of  his  own  spirit,  they 
would  be  as  rebellious  against  their  rulers 
as  unreasonable  men  against  government; 
nay,  the  angels  themselves,  because  their 
light  reflected  home  to  their  orbs,  and  they 
understood  all  the  secrets  of  their  own  per- 


fection, they  grew  vertiginouSy  and  fell  from 
the  battlements  of  heaven.  But  the  excelleo- 
cy  of  a  human  soul  shall  then  be  truly  un- 
derstood, when  the  reflection  will  make  no 
distraction  of  our  faculties,  nor  enkindle  any 
irregular  fires;  when  we  may  undetstami 
ourselves  without  danger. 

In  the  mean   this  consideratioii  is  gone 
high  enough,  when  we  understand  the  soul 
of  a  man  to  be  so  excellently  perfect,  that 
we  cannot  understand  how  excellently  per- 
fect it  is ;  that  being  the  best  way  of  ex- 
pressing our  conceptions  of  God  himself. 
And  therefore,  I  shall  not  need  by  distinct 
discourses  to  represent  that  the  will  of  man 
is  the  last  resort  and  sanctuary  of  true  plea- 
sure, which,  in  its  formality,  can  be  nothing 
else  but  a  conformity  of  possession  or  of 
being  to  the  will;  that  the  understanding, 
being  the  channel  and  conveyance  of  the 
noblest  perceptions,  feeds  upon  pleasures 
in  all  its  proportionate  acts,  and  unless  it  be 
disturbed  by  intervening  sins  and  remem- 
brances derived  hence,  keeps  a  perpetual 
festival ;  that  the  passions  are  eyery  of  them 
fitted  with  an  object,  in  which  they  rest  as 
in  their  centre ;  that  they  have  such  delight 
in  these  their  proper  objects,  that  too  often 
they  venture  a  damnation  rather  than  quit 
their  interest  and  possession.    But  yet  from 
these  considerations  it  would  follow,  that  to 
lose  a  soul,  which  is  designed   to  be  an 
immense  sea  of  pleasure,  even  in  its  natural 
capacities,  is  to  lose  all  that  whereby  a  man 
can   possibly  be,   or  be  supposed  happy. 
And  so  much  the  rather  is  this  understood 
to  be  an   insupportable  calamity,  because 
losing  a  soul  in  this  sense  is  not  a  mere  pri- 
vation of  those  felicities,  of  which  a  soul  i> 
naturally  designed  to  be  a  partaker,  but  il  \^ 
an  investing  it  with  contrary  objects,  and 
cross  effects,  and  dolorous  perceptions:  for 
the  will,  if  it  misses  its  desires,  is  afflictpd. 
and  the  understanding,  when  it  ceases  iw 
be  ennobled  with  excellent  things,  is  made 
ignorant  as  a  swine,  dull  as  the  foot  of  a 
rock;  and  the  affections  are  in  the  destitu- 
tion of  their  perfective  actions  made  tumul 
tuous,  vexed,  and  discomposed  to  the  height 
of  rage  and  violence.     But  this  is  but  th^ 
iipzn  wSci'cor,  "  the  beginning  of  those  throes/' 
which  end  not  but  in  eternal  infelicity. 

2.  Secondly  :  If  we  consider  the  pricf 
that  the  Son  of  God  paid  for  the  redemption 
of  a  soul,  we  shall  belter  estimate  of  it,  than 
from  the  weak  discourses  of  our  imperfect 
and  unlearned  philosophy.  Not  the  spoO 
of  rich  provinces,  nc«t  the  estimate  of  kisg- 
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doms,  nor  the  price  of  Cleopatra's  draught, 
Dor  any  thing  liiat  was  corruptible  or  perish- 
ing ;  for  that  which  could  not  one  minute 
retard  the  term  of  its  own  natural  dissolu- 
ioD^  could  not  be  a  price  for  the  redemption 
>f  one  perishing  soul.  And  if  we  list  but  to 
remember,  and  then  consider,  that  a  miser- 
ible,  lost,  and  accursed  soul,  does  so  infi- 
liteiy  undervalue  and  disrelish  all  the  goods 
md  riches  that  this  world  dotes  on,  that  he 
lath  no  more  gust  in  them,  or  pleasure, 
lian  the  fox  hath  in  eating  a  turf;  that,  if 
le  could  be  imagined  to  be  the  lord  of  ten 
iiousand  worlds,  he  would  gire  them  all 
or  any  shadow  of  hope  of  a  possibility  of 
"etaming  to  life  again;  that  Dives  in  hell 
prould  have  willingly  gone  on  embassy  to 
lis  father's  house,  that  he  might  have  been 
fuit  a  little  from  his  flames,  and  on  that 
»ndition  would  have  given  Lazarus  the 
Ese-simple  of  all  his  temporal  possessions, 
iiough  he  had  once  denied  to  relieve  him 
with  the  superfluities  of  his  table ;  we  shall 
!Oon  confess  that  a  moment  of  time  is  no 
good  exchange  for  an  eternity  of  duration  ; 
md  a  light  unprofitable  possession  is  not 
to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  a  soul, 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  creation ;  a  soul 
with  whom  Grod  had  made  a  contract,  and 
contracted  excellent  relations,  it  being  one 
if  Grod's  appellatives,  that  he  is,  ''the 
Lover  of  the  souls." 

When  God  made  a  soul,  it  was  only, 
''Faciamus  hominem  ad  imaginem  nos- 
tram."  He  spake  the  word,  and  it  was 
lone.  But,  when  man  hath  lost  this  soul 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  into  him. 
It  was  not  so  soon  recovered.  It  is  like  the 
resurrection,  which  hath  troubled  the  faith 
df  many,  who  are  more  apt  to  believe  that 
Giod  made  a  man  from  nothing,  than  that 
he  can  return  a  man  from  dust  and  corrup- 
tion. But  for  this  resurrection  of  the  soul, 
ibr  the  reimplacing  the  Divine  image,  for 
the  rescuing  it  from  the  devil's  power,  for 
the  re-entitling  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  grace 
md  glory,  God  did  a  greater  work  than  the 
aeation ;  he  was  fain  to  contract  Divinity  to 
I  span,  to  send  a  person  to  die  for  us,  who, 
3f  himself,  could  not  die,  and  was  constrain- 
id  to  use  rare  and  mysterious  arts  to  make 
tiim  capable  of  dying ;  he  prepared  a  person 
Instrumental  to  his  purpose,  by  sending  his 
Son  from  his  own  bosom,  a  person  both  Grod 
md  man,  an  enigma  to  all  nations  and  to 
dl  sciences ;  one  that  ruled  over  all  the  an- 
pels,  that  walked  upon  the  pavements  of 
learen,  wboie  feet  were  cbthed  with  stars. 


whose  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  sun, 
whose  voice  is  louder  than  thunder,  whose 
understanding  is  larger  than  that  infinite 
space,  which  we  imagine  in  the  uncircum- 
scribed  distance  beyond  the  first  orb  of  hea- 
ven ;  a  person  to  whom  felicity  was  as  es- 
sential as  life  to  God :  this  was  the  only  per- 
son that  was  designed,  in  the  eternal  decrees 
of  the  Divine  predestination,  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  soul>  to  ransom  us  from  death ;  less  than 
this  person  could  not  do  it  For  although 
a  soul  in  its  essence  is  finite,  yet  there  were 
many  infinites  which  were  incident  and  an- 
nexed to  the  condition  of  lost  souls.  For  all 
which  because  provision  was  to  be  made, 
nothing  less  than  an  infinite  excellence  could 
satisfy  for  a  soul  who  was  lost  to  infinite 
and  eternal  ages,  who  was  to  be  afllicted 
with  insupportable  and  undetermined,  that 
is,  next  to  infinite,  pains ;  who  was  to  bear 
the  load  of  an  infinite  anger  from  the  pro- 
vocation of  an  eternal  God.  And  yet  if  it 
be  possible  that  infinite  can  receive  degrees, 
this  is  but  one-half  of  the  abyss,  and  I  think 
the  lesser.  For  that  this  person,  who  was 
Grod  eternal,  should  be  lessened  in  all  his 
appearances  to  a  span,  to  the  little  dimen- 
sions of  a  man ;  and  that  he  should  really 
become  very  contemptibly  little,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  infinitely  and  un- 
alterably great;  that  is,  essential,  natural, 
and  necessary  felicity  should  turn  into  an 
intolerable,  violent,  and  immense  calamity 
to  his  person ;  that  this  great  God  should 
not  be  admitted  to  pay  the  price  of  our  re- 
demption, unless  he  would  suffer  that  hor- 
rid misery,  which  that  lost  soul  should  suf- 
fer ;  as  it  represents  the  gloried  of  his  good- 
ness, who  used  such  rare  and  admirable 
instruments  in  actuating  the  designs  of  his 
mercy,  so  it  shows  our  condition  to  have 
been  very  desperate,  and  our  loss  invaluable. 
A  soul  in  God*s  account  is  valued  at  the 
price  of  the  blood,  and  shame,  and  tortures 
of  the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  yet  we  throw  it 
away  for  the  exchange  of  sins,  that  a  man 
naturally  is  ashamed  to  own;  we  lose  it 
for  the  pleasure,  the  sottish,  beastly  pleas- 
ure, of  a  night  I  need  not  say,  we  lose 
our  soul  to  save  our  lives ;  for,  though  that 
was  our  blessed  Saviour's  instance  of  the 
great  unreasonableness  of  men,  whp  by 
''saving  their  lives,  lose  them,"  that  is,  in 
the  great  account  of  doomsday ;  though  tliis, 
I  say,  be  extremely  unreasojaable,  yet  there 
is  something  to  be  pretended  in  the  bar- 
gain ;  nothing  to  excuse  him  with  God,  but 
something  in  the  accounts  of  timorous  men; 
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but  to  lose  our  souls  with  swearing,  that  it  is  to  lose  a  soul.    Wnich  Hierodes  thm 


unprofitable,  dishonou rattle,  and  unpleasant 
vice  ;  to  lose  our  souls  with  disobedience  or 
rebellion,  a  vice  that  brings  a  curse  and  dan- 
ger all  the  way  in  this  life ;  to  lose  our  souls 
with  drunkenness,  a  vice  which  is  painful 
and  sickly  in  the  very  acting  it,  which  has- 
tens our  damnation  by  shortening  our  lives ; 
are  instances  fit  to  be  put  in  the  stories  of 
fools  and  madmen.  And  all  vice  is  a  de- 
gree of  the  same  unreasonableness;  the  most 
splendid  temptation  being  nothing  but  a 
pretty  well-weaved  fallacy,  a  mere  trick,  a 
sophism,  and  a  cheating  and  abusing  the 
understanding.  But  that  which  I  consider 
here  is,  that  it  is  an  affront  and  contradic- 
tion to  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we  should 
so  slight  and  undervalue  a  soul,  in  which 
our  interest  is  so  concerned ;  a  soul,  which 
he  who  made  it,  and  who  delighted  not  to 
see  it  lost,  did  account  a  fit  purchase  to  be 
made  by  the  exchange  of  his  Son,  the  eternal 
Son  of  God.  To  which  also  I  add  this  addi- 
tional account,  that  a  soul  is  so  greatly  valued 
by  God,  that  we  are  not  to  venture  the  loss 
of  it  to  save  all  the  world.  For,  therefore, 
whosoever  should  commit  a  sin  to  save 
kingdoms  from  perishing;  or,  if  the  case 
could  be  put,  that  all  the  good  men,  and 
good  causes,  and  good  things  in  this  world, 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  tyranny,  and  it  were 
in  our  power  by  perjury  to  save  all  these ; 
that  doing  this  sin  would  be  so  far  from  hal- 
lowing the  crime,  that  it  were  to  offer  to 


God  a  sacrifice  of  what  he  most  hates,  and 
to  serve  him  with  swine's  blood ;  and  the 
rescuing  of  all  these  from  a  tyrant,  or  a  hang- 
man, could  not  be  pleasing  to  God  upon  those 
terms,  because  a  soul  is  lost  by  it,  which  is, 
in  itself,  a  greater  loss  and  misery  than  all 
the  evils  in  the  world  put  together  can  out- 
balance, and  a  loss  of  that  thing  for  which 
Christ  gave  his  blood  a  price.  Persecutions 
and  temporal  death  in  holy  men,  and  in  a 
just  cause,  are  but  seeming  evils,  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  bought  off  with  the  loss  of  a 
soul,  which  is  a  real,  but  an  intolerable  ca- 
lamity. And  if  God,  for  his  own  sake,  would 
not  have  all  the  world  saved  by  sin,  that  is, 
by  the  hazarding  of  a  soul,  we  should  do 
well,  for  our  own  sakes,  not  to  lose  a  soul 
for  trifles,  for  things  that  make  us  here  to 
be  miserable,  and  even  here  also  to  be 
ashamed. 

3.  But  it  mjvy  be,  some  natures,  or  some 
understandings,  care  not  for  all  this  ;  there- 
fore,  I  proceed  to  the  third  and  moslmaXen^l' 
coDsideration  as  to  us^  and  I  cousidei  ^\i«x 


explicates,  *Q;  dw  'tt  rg  di^o««i'9  ov^  >wani 
/iotpcK  fitta»ax^lp,  oi  r J  eis  to  fu}  thai  lx3a«H, 
aao^a  t§  t6v  tl  fZixu  oftofttuict*,  "  An  immoitil 
substance  can  die,  not  by  ceasing  to  be^  bat 
by  losing  all  being  well,^  by  becoming  mis- 
erable. And  it  is  remarkable,  when  oar 
blessed  Saviour  gave  U8  caution  that  we 
should  ''not  fear  them  that  can  kill  the  body 
only,  but  fear  him,"  (he  says  not  that  can 
kill  the  soul,  hMitwhnfOfuvwxai-^vx^  xai  aufm 
artuoJcKu  iv  yiiwy)  "  that  is  able  to  destroy 
the  body  and  soul  in  hell  ;'**  which  woid 
signifieth  not "  death,*'  but "  tortures.*'  For 
some  have  chosen  death  for  sanctuary,  and 
fled  to  it  to  avoid  intolerable  shame,  to  giw 
a  period  to  the  sense  of  a  sharp  grief,  or  to 
cure  the  earthquakes  of  fear;  and  the 
damned  perishing  souls  shall  wbh  for  deadi 
with  a  desire  as  impatient  as  their  calamity 
but  this  shall  be  denied  them,  because  deatk 
were  a  deliverance,  a  mercy,  and  a  pleasure^ 
of  which  these  miserable  persons  mo^l 
despair  for  ever. 

I  shall  not  need  to  represent  to  your  con- 
siderations those  expressions  of  Scripture, 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  down  to 
represent  to  our  capacities  the  greatness  of 
this  perishing,  choosing  such  circumstances 
of  character  as  were  then  usual  in  the  world, 
and  which  are  dreadful  to  our  understand- 
ing as  any  thing ;  "  hell-fire"  is  the  com- 
mon expression ;  for  the  Eastern  nations  ac- 
counted burnings  the  greatest  of  these  miser- 
able punishments,  and  burning  malefacton 
was  frequent.  "  Brimstone  and  fire,"  so  St 
Johnt  calls  the  state  of  punishment,  "  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  all  his  servants  ;"  he 
added  the  circumstance  of  brimstone,  for  by 
this  time,  the  devil  had  taught  the  world 
more  ingenious  pains,  and  himself  was  new- 
ly escaped  out  of  boiling  oil  and  brimstone, 
and  such  bituminous  mailer ;  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  knew  right  well  the  worst  expression 
was  not  bad  enough.  Sxorof  iiJytspof,  so 
our  blessed  Saviour  calls  it,  "  the  outer  dark 
ness ;"  that  is,  not  only  an  abjection  from 
the  beatific  regions,  where   God,  and  his 


angels,  and  his  saints,  dwell  for  ever;  but 
then  there  is  a  positive  state  of  misery  ex- 
pressed by  darkness,  ^o^  (neorov;,  as  two 
apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  call  it, 
"  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  In 
which,  although  it  is  certain  that  God, 
whose  justice  there  rules,  will  inflict  but  just 
so  much  as  our  sins  deserve,  and  not  super- 
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dd  degrees  of  undeserved  misery,  as  he 
oes  to  the  saints  of  glory ;  (for  God  gives 
>  blessed  souls  in  heaven  more,  infinitely 
lore^  than  all  their  good  works  could  possi- 
\y  deserve;  and  therefore  their  glory  is 
ifinitely  bigger  glory  than  the  pains  of  hell 
re  g:reat  pains;)  yet  because  God's  justice 
I  hell  rules  alone,  without  the  allays  and 
nreeter  abatements  of  mercy,  they  shall 
ave  pure  and  unmingled  misery  ;  no  pleas- 
Qt  thought  to  refresh  their  weariness,  no 
^mfort  in  another  accident  to  alleviate  their 
ressures,  no  waters  to  cool  their  flames. 
(ut  because  when  there  is  a  great  calamity 
pen  a  man,  every  such  man  thinks  hicn- 
»If  the  most  miserable ;  and  though  there 
re  great  degrees  of  pain  in  hell,  yet  there 
re  none  perceived  by  him  that  thinks  he 
uffers  the  greatest ;  it  follows,  that  every 
lan  that  loses  his  soul  in  this  darkness,  is 
niserable  beyond  all  those  expressions, 
7hich  the  toilures  of  this  world  could  furnish 
9  the  writers  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

But  I  shall  choose  to  represent  this  con- 
ideration  in  that  expression  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  Mark  ix.  44,  which  himself  took 
lat  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  24, "  Where 
he  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
[uenched."  This  is  the  awtiXilas  tp^fUMSii 
poken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet:  for  al- 
hough  this  expression  was  a  prediction  of 
hat  horrid  calamity  and  abscission  of  the 
ewish  nation,  when  God  poured  out  a  full 
rial  of  his  wrath  upon  the  crucifiers  of  his 
k>n^  and  that  this,  which  was  the  greatest 
mlamity  which  ever  did,  or  ever  shall,  hap- 
pen to  a  nation,  Christ,  with  great  reason, 
ook  to  describe  the  calamity  of  accursed 
ouls,  as  being  tlie  greatest  instance  to  sig- 
lif/  the  greatest  torment :  yet  we  must  ob- 
«rve  that  the  difierence  of  each  state  makes 
he  same  words  in  the  several,  cases  to  be  of 
bfinite  distinction.  The  worm  stuck  close 
o  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  fire  of  God's 
irrath  flamed  out  till  they  were  consumed 
with  a  great  and  unheard-of  destruction, 
ill  many  millions  did  die  accursedly,  and 
he  small  remnant  became  vagabonds,  and 
irere  reserved,  like  broken  pieces  after  a 
(form,  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  storm 
ind  misery  of  the  shipwreck :  but  then  this 
xing  translated  to  signify  the  state  of  ac- 
rarsed  souls,  whose  dying  is  a  continual 
perishing,  who  cannot  cease  to  be,  it  must 
Dean  an  eternity  of  duration,  in  a  proper 
md  natural  signification. 

And  that  we  may  understand  it  fully,  ob- 
lenre  the  place  in  Isa.  xxxir,  8,  &c.    The 
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prophet  prophesies  of  -the  great  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  for  all  her  great  iniquities :  "  It 
is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance,  and  the 
year  of  recompenses  for  the  controversy  of 
Sion.  And  the  streams  thereof  shall  be 
turned  into  pilch,  and  the  dust  thereof  into 
brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof  shall  become 
burning  pitch.  It  shall  not  be  quenched 
night  nor  day,  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up 
for  ever  J  from  generation  to  generation  it 
shall  lie  waste,  none  shall  pass  through  it, 
for  ever  and  ever."  This  is  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation ;  but  this  destruction  shall 
have  an  end,  because  the  nation  shall  end, 
and  the  auger  also  shall  end  in  its  own  period, 
even  then  when  God  shall  call  the  Jews 
into  the  common  inheritance  with  the  gen- 
tiles, and  all  "become  the  sons  of  God." 
And  this  also  was  the  period  of  their 
"  worm,"  as  it  is  of  their  "  fire,"  the  fire  of 
the  Divine  vengeance  upon  the  nation : 
which  was  not  to  be  extinguished  till  they 
were  destroyed,  as  we  see  it  come  to  pass. 
And  thus  also  in  St.  Jude,  "the  angels  who 
kept  not  their  first  state,"  are  said  to  be  "  re- 
served" by  God  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness :"  which  word, "  everlasting,"  sig- 
nifies not  absolutely  to  eternity,  but  to  the 
utmost  end  of  that  period :  for  so  it  follows, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  j"  that 
everlasting"  lasts  no  longer.  And  in  ver. 
7.  the  word  "  eternal"  is  just  so  used.  The 
men  of  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  set  forth 
for  an  example,  suflering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire ;"  that  is,  of  a  fire  which  burned 
till  they  were  quite  destroyed,  and  the  cities 
and  the  country  with  an  irreparable  ruin, 
never  to  be  rebuilt  and  reinhabited  as  long 
as  this  world  continues.  The  eflect  of  which 
observation  is  this : 

That  these  words,  "  for  ever, — ever- 
lasting,— eternal, — the  never-dying  worm, — 
the  fire  unquenchable,"  being  words  bor- 
rowed by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles from  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament, 
must  have  a  signification  just  proportionable 
to  the  state  in  which  they  signify :  so  that 
as  this  worm,  when  it  signifies  a  temporal 
infliction,  means  a  worm  that  never  ceases 
giving  torment  till  the  body  is  consumed :  so 
when  it  is  translated  to  an  immortal  state,  it 
must  signify  as  much  in  that  proportion : 
that  "  eternal,"  that  "  everlasting,"  hath  no 
end  at  all ;  because  the  soul  cannot  be  killed 
in  the  natural  sense,  but  is  oiade  miserable 
and  perishing  for  ever;  that  is,  the  "  worm 
shall  not  die"  so  loiv§  ^  xJcifc  ^ovsX.  ^"jj^ 
be  unconsumed  •,  "  x\i^  ^o^  ^\3l^  xtfsx  Xs^ 
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quenched"  till  the  period  of  aa  immortal  na- 
ture comes.  And  that  this  shall  be  absolutely 
for  ever,  without  any  restriction,  appears 
unanswerable  in  this,  because  the  same 
"  for  ever"  that  is  for  the  blessed  souls,  the 
same  "  for  ever"  is  for  the  accursed  souls : 
but  the  blessed  souls,  '*  that  die  in  the  Lord, 
henceforth  shall  die  no  more,  death  hath  no 
power  over  them ;  for  death  is  destroyed,  it 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory,"  sailh  St.  Paul ; 
and  "  there  shall  be  no  more  death,"  sailh 
St.  John.*  So  that,  because  "  for  ever" 
hath  no  end,  till  the  thing  or  the  duration 
itself  have  end,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  sainls  and  angels  •*  give  glory  to  God 
for  ever,"  in  the  same  sense  the  lost  souls 
shall  suffer  the  evils  of  their  sad  inheritance : 
and  since,  after  this  de«th  of  nature,  which 
is  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  there  re- 
mains no  more  death,  but  this  second  death, 
this  eternal  perishing  of  miserable  accursed 
souls,  whose  duration  must  be  eternal;  it 
follows,  that  '*  the  worm  of  conscience," 
and  "  the  unquenchable"  fire  of  hell,  have 
no  period  at  all,  but  shall  last  as  long  as 
God  lasi5,  or  the  measures  of  a  proper  eter- 
nity ;  that  they  who  provoke  God  to  wrath 
by  their  base,  unreasonable,  and  sottish  prac- 
tices, may  know  what  their  portion  shall  be 
in  the  everlasting  habitations.  And  yet, 
suppose  that  Origen's  opinion  had  been  true, 
and  that  accursed  souls  should  have  ease 
and  a  period  to  their  tortures  after  a  thou- 
sand years ;  I  pray,  let  it  be  considered, 
whether  it  be  not  a  great  madness  to  choose 
the  pleasures  or  the  wealth  of  a  few  years 
here,  with  trouble,  with  danger,  with  uncer- 
tainty, with  labour,  with  intervals  of  sick- 
ness ;  and  for  this  to  endure  the  flames  of 
hell  for  a  thousand  years  together.  The 
pleasures  of  the  world  no  man  can  have  for 
a  hundred  years  j  and  no  man  hath  pleasure 
for  a  hundred  days  together,  but  he  hath 
some  trouble  intervening,  or  at  least  a  wea- 
riness and  a  loathing  of  the  pleasure :  and 
therefore,  to  endure  insufferable  calamities, 
suppose  it  be  for  a  hundred  years,  without 
acy  interruption,  without  so  much  comfort 
as  t.e  light  of  a  candle,  or  a  drop  of  water 
amounts  to  in  a  fever,  is  a  bargain  to  be 
made  by  no  man  that  loves  himself,  or  is  not 
in  love  with  infinite  affliction. 

If  a  man  were  condemned  but  to  lie  still, 
or  to  lie  in  bed  in  one  posture  without  turn- 
ing, for  seven  years  together,  would  he  not 
buy  it  off  with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate?    If 
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a  man  Tere  to  be  put  upon  the  rack  foi 
every  day  for  three  months  tog^ether,  (sup- 
pose him  able  to  live  so  long,)  what  would 
not  he  do  to  be  quit  of  his  torture  ?  Would 
any  man  curse  the  king  to  his  face,  if  he 
were  sure  to  have  both  his  hands  burat  off, 
and  to  be  tormented  with  torments  three 
years  t9gether.  Would  any  man  in  his 
wits  accept  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
forty  years,  if  he  were  sure  to  be  tormented 
in  the  fire  for  the  next  hundred  years  to- 
gether without  intermission  1  Think  then 
what  a  thousand  years  may  signify ;  ten 
ages,  the  ages  of  two  empires.  But  this  le- 
count,  I  must  tell  you,  is  infinitely  shOTt, 
though  I  thus  discourse  to  you  how  great 
fools  wicked  men  arc,  though  this  opinion 
should  be  true.  A  goodly  comfort,  surely, 
that  for  two  or  three  years*  sottish  pleasure, 
a  man  shall  be  infinitely  tormented  but  fori 
thousand  years !  But  then  when  we  cast 
up  the  minutes,  and  years,  and  ages  of 
eternity,  the  consideration  itself  is  a  great 
hell  to  those  persons,  who,  by  their  evfl 
lives,  are  consigned  to  such  sad  and  miser- 
able portions. 

A  thousand  years  is  a  long  while  to  be  in 
torment :  we  find  a  fever  of  one  and  twenty 
days  to  be  like  an  age  in  length ;  but  when 
the  duration  of  an  intolerable  misery  is  for 
ever  in  the  height,  and  for  ever  beginningi 
and  ten  thousand  years  have  spent  no  pait 
of  its  term,  but  it  makes  a  perpetual  efflux, 
and  is  like  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which  ever 
transmits  lines  to  the  circumference :  this  is 
a  consideration  so  sad,  that  the  horror  of  it, 
and  the  reflection  upon  its  abode  and  du- 
ration, make  a  great  part  of  the  hell:  for 
hell  could  not  be  hell  without  the  despair  of 
accursed  souls ;  for  any  hope  were  a  refresh- 
ment, and  a  drop  of  water,  which  would 
help  to  allay  those  flames,  which  as  they 
burn  intolerably,  so  they  must  bum  for  ever. 

And  I  desire  you  to  consider,  that  al- 
though the  Scripture  uses  the  word  "  fire*' 
to  express  the  torments  of  accursed  souls, 
yet  fire  can  no  more  equal  the  pangs  of  hell 
than  it  can  torment  an  immaterial  substance; 
the  pains  of  perishing  souls  being  as  much 
more  afflictive  than  the  smart  of  fire,  as  the 
smart  of  fire  is  troublesome  beyond  the  soft- 
ness of  Persian  carpets,  or  the  sensuality  of 
the  Asian  luxury.  For  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  the  perishing  or  losing  the  soul,  is,  to 
suffer  the  wrath  of  God:  xai  yap  o  6(&( 
rjfju»v  Ttiip  xa/favoxuixov,  "  our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire,"  that  is,  the  fire  of  hell.  When 
\C>o^\a^<^  ^N9^>)  ^VLcomfon  from  us,  nothing 
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to  sapport  our  spirit  is  left  us;  when  sorrow 
is  our  food,  and  tears  our  drink;  when  it  is 
eternal  night,  without  sun,  or  star,  or  lamp, 
or  sleep ;  when  we  hum  with  fire  without 
light,  that  is,  are  laden  with  sadness  with- 
out remedy,  or  hope  of  ease ;  and  that  this 
wrath  is  to  he  expressed  and  to  fall  upon  us 
in  spiritual,  immaterial,  but  most  accursed, 
most  pungent,  and  dolorous  emanations; 
then  we  feel  what  it  is^to  lose  a  soul. 

We  may  guess  at  it  by  the  terrors  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  those  "  verbera  et  lania- 
tus,"  those  secret  "  lashings  and  whips*'  of 
the  exterminating  angel,  those  thorns  in  the 
Boul,  when  a  man  is  haunted  by  an  evil 
spirit;  those  butcheries, — which  the  soul  of 
a  tyrant,  or  a  violent  or  a  vicious  person, 
when  he  falls  into  fear  or  any  calamity, 
does  feel, — are  the  infinite  arguments,  that 
hell, — which  is  the  consummation  of  the  tor- 
ment of  conscience,  just  as  manhood  is  the 
consummation  of  infancy,  or  as  glory  is  the 
perfection  of  grace, — is  an  affliction  greater 
than  the  bulk  of  heaven  and  earth ;  for  there 
it  is  that  God  pours  out  the  treasures  of  his 
wrath,  and  empties  the  whole  magazine  of 
thunderbolts,  and  all  the  armory  of  Grod  is 
employed,  not  in  the  chastising,  but  in  the 
tormenting,  of  a  perishing  soul.  Lucian 
brings  in  Radamanthus,  telling  the  poor 
wandering  souls  upon  the  banks  of  Ely- 
sium, *On6(Sa  w  tn  vfiuv  ftomjpb^  ipywsijtM 
fCdfa  f ov  piwf  xaB*  txaatov  avf wv  d^cu^  ot^ 
■afA  iid  'tiji  4^;t^j  rdpi^if^t,  ''  For  every 
wickedness  that  any  man  commits  in  his 
life,  when  he  comes  to  hell,  he  hath  stamped 
upon  his  soul  an  invisible  brand"  and  mark 
of  torment,  and  this  begins  here,  and  is  not 
cancelled  by  death,  but  there  is  enlarged  by 
the  greatness  of  infinite,  and  the  abodes  of 
eternity.  How  great  these  tprments  of  con- 
science are  here,  let  any  man  imagine  that 
can  but  understand  what  despair  means; 
despair  upon  just  reason :  let  it  be  what  it 
wiQ,  no  misery  can  be  greater  than  despair. 
And  because  I  hope  none  here  have  felt 
those  horrors  of  an  evil  conscience  which 
are  consignations  to  eternity,  you  may  please 
to  learn  it  by  your  own  reason,  or  else  by 
the  sad  instances  of  story.  It  is  reported  of 
Petrus  Ilosuanus,  a  Polonian  schoolmaster, 
that  having  read  some  ill- managed  discourses 
of  absolute  decrees  and  Divine  reprobation, 
began  to  be  fantastic  and  melancholic,  and 
apprehensive  that  he  might  be  one  of  those 
many  whom  God  had  decreed  for  hell  from 
■11  eternity.  From  possible  to  probable, 
fipom  probable  to  certain,  the  temptation  soon 


carried  him :  and  when  he  once  began  to  be 
lieve  himself  to  be  a  person  inevitably. per- 
ishing, it  is  not  po-aible  to  understand  per- 
fectly what  infinite  fears,  and  agonies,  and 
despairs,  what  tremblings,  what  horrors, 
what  confusion  and  amazement,  the  poo- 
.  man  felt  within  him,  to  consider  that  he  was 
to  be  tormented  extremely,  without  remedy, 
even  to  eternal  ages.  This,  in  a  short  con- 
tinuance, grew  insufferable,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  so  far,  that  he  hanged  himself, 
and  left  afi  account  of  it  to  this  purpose  in 
writing  in  his  study :  "  I  am  gone  from 
hence  to  the  flames  of  hell,  and  have  forced 
my  way  thither,  being  impatient  to  try  what 
those  great  torments  are,  which  here  I  have 
feared  with  an  insupportable  amazement." 
This  instance  may  stfffice  to  show  what  it  is 
to  lose  a  soul.  But  I  will  take  off  from  this 
sad  discourse;  only  I  shall  crave  your  at- 
tention to  a  word  of  exhortation. 

That  you  take  care,  lest  for  the  purchase 
of  a  little,  trifling,  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  world,  you  come  into  this  place  and 
stale  of  torment.  Although  Homer  was 
pleased  to  compliment  the  beauty  of  Helena 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  say,  *^it  was  a  suffi- 
cient price  for  all  the  evils  which  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  suffered  in  ten  years :" 

Ov  vifutsi^  Tpwo;  xal  ivxiTjuMf  ^Axaiovs 
ToiJ  6'a(x^i  ywaixi  gtdkw  zpovw  aJ^sa  lidox^w. 

Iliad,  y. 

yet  it  was  a  more  reasonable  conjecture  of 
Herodotus,  that,  during  the  ten  years'  siege 
of  Troy,  Helena,  for  whom  the  Greeks 
fought,  was  in  Egypt,  not  in  tlie  city ;  be- 
cause it  was  unimaginable  but  the  Trojans 
would  have  thrown  her  over  the  walls, 
rather  than,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  trifle, 
have  endured  so  great  calamities.  We  are 
more  sottish  than  the  Trojans,  if  we  retain 
our  Helena,  any  one  beloved  lust,  a  painted 
devil,  any  sugared  temptation,  with  (not  the 
hazard,  but)  the  certainty  of  having  such 
horrid  miseries,  such  invaluable  losses. 
And  certainly  it  is  a  strange  stupidity  of^ 
spirit  that  can  sleep  in  the  midst  of  such 
thunder;  when  God  speaks  from  heaven 
with  his  loudest  voice,  and  draws  aside  his 
curtain,  and  shows  his  arsenal  and  his  ar- 
moury, full  of  arrows  steeled  with  wrath, 
headed  and  pointed,  and  hardened  with  ven- 
geance, still  to  snatch  at  those  arrows,  if  they 
came  but  in  the  retinue  of  a  rich  fortune  or  a 
vain  mistress,  if  they  wait  but  upon  pleasure 
or  profit,  or  in  the  rear  of  an  ambitious  d^^x^'ci. 
But  lei  us  not  Yi-aLve  «v>rXv  ^  V^^\\^«» 
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■gaiDst  the  threats  and  lepieseDtments  of 
the  Divine  Teugeance,  as  to  take  the  little 
imposta  and  revenues  of  the  world,  and 
■land  in  defiance  against  God  and  the  fears 
of  hell ;  unless  we  have  K  chirm  that  we 
can  be  aopav»  t^  »t**V>  "invisible  to  the 
Judge"  of  heaveo  and  earth,  and  are  im- 
pregnable against,  oi  are  sure  we  shall  be  in- 
sensible of,  the  miseries  of  a  perishing  soul. 

There  is  a  son  of  men,  who,  because  ihey 
will  be  vicious  and  atheistical  in  their  lives, 
have  DO  way  to  go  on  with  anjr  plaisence 
and  without  huge  diaturbaacea,  but  by  being 
also  atheistical  in  their  opinions ;  and  to  be- 
lieve that  the  iitoTf  of  hell  is  but  a  bug-bear 
to  affright  children  and  fools,  easy-believing 
people,  to  make  them  soft  and  apt  for  gov- 
emmeut  and  designs  <^  princes.  And  this 
is  an  opinion  that  befriends  none  but  im- 
pure and  vicious  persons.  Others  there  ate, 
that  believe  Ood  to  be  all  mercy,  that  he 
forgets  his  justice ;  believinglhat  none  shall 
perish  with  so  sad  ■  ruin,  if  they  do  but  at 
their  death-bed  ask  God  foigiveoess,  and 
say  they  are  sorry,  but  yet  continue  their 
impiety  till  their  house  be  ready  to  fall;  be- 
ing like  the  Circaasiana,  whose  gentle 
enter  not  in  the  church  till  they  be  three- 
score years  old,  that  is,  in  effect,  till  by 
their  age  they  cannot  any  louger  use  rapine ; 
till  then  they  hear  service  at  their  windows, 
dividing  unequally  their  life  between  sin  and 
devolioD,  dedicating  their  youth  to  robbery, 
and  their  old  age  to  a  repentance  without 
restitution. 

Our  youth,  and  our  manhood,  and  old 
age,  are  all  of  them  due  to  God,  and  justice 
and  mercy  are  to  him  equally  essential: 
and  as  this  life  is  a  time  of  the  possibilities 
of  mercy,  so  to  them  that  neglect  it,  the  next 
world  shall  be  a  state  of  pure  and  unmin- 
gled  justice. 

Remember  the  fatal  and  decretory  seD' 
teoce  which  God  haih  passed  upon  all  man- 
kind :  "  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  tc 
die,  and  after  death  comes  judgment"  And 
if  any  of  us  were  certain  to  die  next 
ing,  with  what  earnestness  should  we  pray  1 
with  what  hatred  should  we  remember 
sins!  with  what  scorn  should  we  look  upon 
the  licentious  pleasures  of  the  world  I  Then 
nothing  could  be  welcome  unto 
prayer-book,  no  company  but  a.  comforter 
and  a  guide  of  souls,  no  employment  but 
repentance,  no  passions  but  in  order  to 
gicn,  no  kindness  for  a  lust  that  faaih 
done  us.    And  if  any  of  you  hare  been 
arretted  with  alsmu  of  dnth,  or  been  \a' 
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learty  fear  of  its  npproach, 
thoughts  and  designs  then  pcsMd 
how  precious  a  »oul  was  &eaa 
coont,  and  vhU  ihen  you  i 
you  had  despised  the  woHd, 
duty  to  God  and  man,  and  iiv4i 
It  will  come  to  thni  agsii 
in  that  condition  in  which  wc 
fectly  undeistand,  that  all  the  tU^i 
pleasures  of  (he  world  are  Tain,  n 
Stable,  and  irksome,  and  that  be 

who  secures  the  inimili 
soul,  though  it  be  with  ibe  loss  «f  ill 
world,  and  his  own  life  into  the 
When  we  are  to  depart  this  life, 
strange  company  and  sirangei  piml 
unknown  oondition,  th^n  s  hcjff 
:e  will  be  tlie  best  securiiy. 
will  be  a  horror,  ibit 
friend  we  meet  shall,  with  itiuiaph, 
us  the  sotiishness  of  our  folly : " 
the  goodly  chtuge  y&u  have  mrf(' 
had  your  good  things  in   ycur  lifcuw. 
how  like  yon  the  pciriion  thai  is  tcsfit 
you  for   ever?"      Tlie   old   rabbins, 
poetsof  religion,  rcpon  orMeses.ibBr 
ibe    courdeis    of    Pharaoh   wee  ff 
with  the  child   Mosca,  in  (he  chamtel 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  they  prfsenifd 
choice  an  ingot  of  gold  in  one  bu 

coal  of  fire  in  Ihe  other ;    and  ihU 
child  snatched  ai  iIik'  coal,   ihrusi 

mouth,  and  so  EiDged  and  patched*! 
tongue,  that  he  stammered  ever  after.   A* 
rtainly  it  is  inlinitely  more  childidi  • 
I,  for  the  glittering  of  the  small  ^o* 
orms  and  the  charcoal  of  worldly  poss* 
303,  to  swallow  the  flames  of  hell  grMJJf 
our  choice :  such  a  bit  will  produce  1 
one  stammering  than  Moses  bad:  foiw 
the  accursed  and  lost  souls  have  iheir  u^ 
and  horrid  dialect ;  lliey  roar  and  blaspfartnC, 
blaspheme  and  roar,  for  ever.   And  suppoK 
God  should  now,  at   this   instant,  wnd  llie 
great  archangel  wiili   hjs  irutupci.  to  idiD- 
mon  all  the  world  to  judgment,  would  nal 
all  this  seem  a  notorious  visible  imtb,  a 
truth   which    you    will   then    wonder  ibsl 
every  man  did  not  lay  to  his  heart  and  pre 
serve  there,  in  actual,  pbus,  and  efferlive 
consideration  1     Let  ibe  trumpet  of  God 
perpetually  sound   in  your   ears,  "  Sutgiw 
mortui,etveDLle  ad  judicium:"  place  your- 
selves, by  meditation,  every  day  upon  your 
death-bed,  and  rememberwhat  thoughts  shaB 
then  possess  you,  and  let  such  thoughts  dwell 
in  your  understanding  for  ever,  and  be  tks 
\pai«i^l  lit  ^  i«>u  ifaaV).>^Mi&  vbA  KtiaBS. 
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*he  doctors  of  the  Jews  report^  that  when 
Lbsalom  hanged  among  the  oaks  hy  the 
air  of  the  head,  he  seemed  to  see  under 
im  hell  gaping  wide  ready  to  receive  him  > 
ad  he  durst  not  cut  off  the  hair  that  en- 
ingled  him,  for  fear  he  should  fall  into  the 
orrid  lake,  whose  portion  is  flames  and 
irment,  hut  chose  to  protract  his  miserable 
fe  a  few  minutes  in  that  pain  of  posture, 
ad  to  abide  the  stroke  of  his  pursuing  ene- 
lies  :  his  condition  was  sad  when  his  arts 
f  remedy  were  so  yain. 

Tb  yop  |3pof wv  ay  ow  xoum;  yttfuyfuvov 
Ori^xff«y  o  fifDJuav  tov  ;tpoi'Ou  xcp5o$  ^P<*  > 

Soph. 

A  condemned  man  hath  but  small  com- 
>rt  to. stay  the  singing  of  a  long  psalm ;  it  is 
le  case  of  every  vicious  person.  Hell  is 
ride  ojpen  to  every  impenitent  persevering 
inner,  to  every  un purged  person. 

Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis. 

And  although  God  hath  lighted  his  can- 
\e,  and  the  lantern  of  his  word  and  clearest 
syelations  is  held  out  to  us,  that  we  can  see 
ell  in  its  worst  colours  and  most  horrid  re- 
resentments  ;  yet  we  run  greedily  after 
Bubles,  unto  that  precipice  which  swallows 
p  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  and  then 
oly  we  begin  to  consider,  when  all  conside- 
uion  is  fruitless. 

He,  therefore,  is  a  huge  fool,  that  heaps 
p  riches,  that  greedily  pursues  the  world, 
nd  at  the  same  time  (for  so  it  must  be) 
heaps  up  wrath  to  himself  against  the  day 
f  "wrath ;''  when  sickness  and  death  arrest 
im,  then  they  appear  unprofitable,  and 
imself  extremely  miserable ;  and  if  you 
rould  know  how  great  that  misery  is,  you 
lay  take  account  of  it  by  those  fearful  words 
nd  killing  rhetoric  of  Scripture :  ''  It  is  a 
earful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
[ring  God;"  and,  "  Whp  can  dweft  with 
be  everlasting  burnings  ?"  That  is,  no  pa- 
ience  can  abide  there  one  hour,  where  they 
Iwell  forever. 


SERMON   XLV. 

OF  CHRISTIAN  PRUDENCE. 

PART  I. 

Be  f<  iker^ore  wite  ox  serpeniSi  and  harmless  as 
dofBts. — ^Matt.  z.  latter  part  of  verse  16. 

Whxn  ourhlessed  Saviour  entailed  a  law 
iBd  a  condition  of  aaffenngs,  and  promised 


a  state  of  persecution  to  his  servants ;  and 
withal  had  charmed  them  with  the  bands 
and  unactive  chains  of  so  many  passive 
graces,  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  stir 
against  the  violence  of  tyrants,  or  abate  the 
edge  of  axes,  by  any  instrument  but  their 
own  blood;  being  "sent  forth  as  sheep 
among  wolves,"  innocent  and  silent,  harm- 
less and  defenceless,  certainly  exposed  to 
sorrow,  and  uncertainly  guarded  in  their  per- 
sons; their  condition  seemed  nothing  else 
but  a  designation  to  slaughter:  and  when 
they  were  drawn  into  the  folds  of  the  church, 
they  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  evil 
men,  infinitely  and  unavoidably  :  and  when 
an  apostle  invited  a  proselyte  to-  come  to 
Christ,  it  was  in  effect  a  snare  laid  for  his 
life ;  and  he  could  neither  conceal  his  reli- 
gion, nor  hide  his  person,  nor  avoid  a  cap- 
tious question,  nor  deny  bis  accusation,  nor 
elude  the  bloody  arts  of  orators  and  inform- 
ers, nor  break  prisons,  nor  any  thing  but 
die.  If  the  case  stood  just  thus,  it  was  well 
eternity  stood  at  the  outer  days  of  our  life, 
ready  to  receive  such  harmless  people :  but 
surely  there  could  be  no  art  in  the  design, 
no  pitying  of  human  weaknesses,  no  com- 
plying with  the  condition  of  man,  no  allow- 
ances made  for  customs  and  prejudices  of  the 
world,  no  inviting  men  by  the  things  of 
men,  no  turning  nature  into  religion :  but  it 
was  all  the  way  a  direct  violence,  and  an 
open  prostitution  of  our  lives,  and  a  throw- 
ing away  our  fortune  into  a  sea  of  rashness 
and  credulity.  But,  therefore,  God  ordered 
the  affairs  and  necessities  of  religion  in  other 
ways,  and  to  other  purposes.  Although  God 
bound  our  hands  behind  us,  yet  he  did  not 
tie  our  understandings  up:  although  we 
might  not  use  our  swords,  yet  we  might 
use  our  reason :  we  were  not  suffered  to  be 
violent,  but  we  might  avoid  violence  by  all 
the  arts  of  prudence  and  innocence :  if  we 
did  take  heed  of  sin,  we  might  also  take 
heed  of  men.  And  because  in  all  conten- 
tions between  wit  and  violence,  prudence 
and  rudeness,  learning  and  the  sword,  the 
strong  hand  took  it  first,  and  the  strong 
head  possessed  it  last ;  the  strong  man  first 
governed,  and  the  witty  man  succeeded 
him,  and  lasted  longer ;  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Father  hath  so  ordered 
it,  that  all  his  disciples  should  overcome 
the  power  of  the  Roman  legions  hy  a  wise 
religion;  and  prudence  and  innocence  should 
become  the  mightiest  guards ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian, although  exposed  to  i^et^^QM^YOtL,  '^^v 
is  so  secured  thai  Yie  %\ii^  u^^^t  u^^  nk. 
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die,  but  when  the  circumstances  are  so  or- 
dered, that  his  reason  is  convinced  that  then 
it  is  fit  he  should ;  fit,  I  say,  in  order  to 
God's  purposes  and  his  own. 

For  he  that  is  innocent,  is  safe  against  all 
the  rods  and  the  axes  of  all  the  consuls  of 
^  the  world,  if  they  rule  by  justice ;  and  he 
that  is  prudent,  will  also  escape  from  many 
rudenesses  and  irregular  violences  that  can 
come  by  injustice :  and  no  wit  of  man,  no 
government,  no  armies,  can  do  more.  For 
Cesar  perished  in  the  midst  of  all  his  legions 
and  ail  his  honours;  and  against  chance 
and  irregularities  there  is  no  provision  less 
than  infinite  that  can  give  security.  And 
although  prudence  alone  cannot  do  this,  yet 
innocence  gives  the  greatest  title  to  that 
Providence  which  only  can,  if  he  pleases, 
and  will,  if  it  be  fitting.  Here,  then,  are  the 
two  arms  defensive  of  a  Christian :  pru- 
dence against  the  evils  of  men,  innocence 
against  the  evils  of  devils  and  all  that  relates 
to  his  kingdom. 

Prudence  fences  against  persecution  and 
the  evil  snares,  against  the  opportunities 
and  occas^pns  of  sin ;  it  prevents  surprises, 
it  fortifies  all  its  proper  weaknesses,  it  im- 
proves our  talents,  it  does  advantage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  the 
gospel,  it  secures  our  condition,  and  in- 
structs our  choice  in  all  the  ways  and  just 
passages  to  felicity,  it  makes  us  to  live  pro- 
fitably and  die  wisely ;  and  without  it,  sim- 
plicity would  turn  to  silliness,  zeal  into  pas- 
sion, passion  into  fury,  religion  into  scan- 
dal, conversation  into  a  snare,  civilities  into 
temptation,  courtesies  into  danger,  and  an 
imprudent  person  falls  into  the  condition 
of  harmless,  rich,  and  unwary  fools,  or 
rather  of  birds,  sheep,  and  beavers,  who  are 
bunted  and  persecuted  for  the  spoils  of  their 
lieece  or  their  flesh,  their  skins  or  their  en- 
trails, and  have  not  the  foresight  to  avoid  a 
snare,  but  by  their  fear  and  undefending 
follies  are  driven  thither  where  they  die  in- 
fallibly. 2xatot(yt  Tto^Xot;  lU  oo^i  JcoXXirroi.* 
Every  good  man  is  encircled  with  many 
enemies  and  dangers ;  and  his  virtue  shall 
be  rifled,  and  the  decency  of  his  soul  and 
spirit  shall  be  discomposed,  and  turned 
into  a  heap  of  inarticulate  and  disorder- 
ly fancies,  unless,  by  the  methods  and 
guards  of  prudence,  it  be  managed  and  se- 
cured. 

But  in  order  to  the  following  discourse 

*  Stobsus. 


and  its  method,  we  are  first  to  consider, 
whether  this  be,  or,  indeed,  can  be,  a  com- 
mandment, or,  what  it  is.  For  can  all  men 
that  give  up  their  names  in  baptism,  be  en- 
joined ip  be  wise  and  prudent?  It  is  as  if 
God  would  command  us  to  be  eloquent  or 
witty  men,  fine  speakers,  or  straight-bodied, 
or  excellent  scholars,  or  rich  men:  if  he 
please  to  make  us  so,  we  are  so.  And  pru- 
dence is  a  gift  of  Grod,  a  blessing  of  an  ex- 
cellent nature,  and  of  great  leisure,  and  t 
wise  opportunity,  and  a  severe  education, 
and  a  great  experience,  and  a  strict  ob- 
servation, and  good  company ;  all  which, 
being  either  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  om 
power,  may  be  expected  as  free  gifts,  bat 
cannot  be  imposed  as  commandments^ 

To  this  I  answer,  that  Christian  prudena 
is,  in  very  many  instances,  a  direct  duty ;  is 
some,  an  instance  and  advice,  in  order  tt 
degrees  and  advantages.  Where  it  is  a 
duty,  it  is  put  into  every  man's  power; 
where  it  is  an  advice,  it  is  only  expected 
according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  a^ 
cording  to  what  he  hath  not:  and  even 
here,  although  the  events  of  prudence  aie 
out  of  our  power,  yet  the  endeavours  and 
the  observation,  the  diligence  and  caution, 
the  moral  part  of  it,  and  the  plain  conduct 
of  our  necessary  duty,  (which  are  portions 
of  this  grace),  are  such  things  which  God 
will  demand  in  proportion  to  the  talent 
which  he  hath  entrusted  into  our  banks. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  Christians  very  un- 
wary and  unwise  in  the  conduct  of  their 
religion ;  and  they  cannot  at  all  help  it,  at 
least  not  in  all  degrees;  but  yet  they  may 
be  taught  to  do  prudent  things,  though  not 
to  be  prudent  persons  :  if  they  have  not  the 
prudence  of  advice  and  conduct,  yet  they 
may  have  the  prudence  of  obedience  and 
of  disciples.  And  the  event  is  this:  with- 
out prudence  their  virtue  is  unsafe,  and 
their  persons  defenceless,  and  their  interest 
is  unguarded ;  for  prudence  is  a  handmaid 
waiting  at  the  production  and  birth  of  vir- 
tue ;  it  is  a  nurse  to  it  in  its  infancy,  its 
patron  in  assaults,  its  guide  in  temptations, 
its  security  in  all  portions  of  chance  and 
contingencies ;  and  he  that  is  imprudent,  if 
he  have  many  accidents  and  varieties,  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  none  at  all;  or,  if  he 
be,  at  the  best  he  is  but  a  **  weak  and  an 
unprofitable  servant,"  useless  to  his  neigh- 
bour, vain  in  himself,  and  as  to  God,  "  the 
least  in  the  kingdom :''  his  virtue  is  con- 
\\lTV^<^viV  ^xi^\^^  chance,  not  pToportfoned  to 
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;he  reward  of  wisdom,  and  the  election  of  a 
v^ise  religion. 

Kipdo;  Xjd^tv  cifitivav,  Qv6i  fov  oo^ov. 

SOPHOCL. 

No  purchase,  no  wealth,  no  advantage, 
s  great  enough  to  be  compared  to  a  wise  soul 
ind  a  prudent  spirit ;  and  he  that  wants  it, 
lath  a  less  virtue,  and  a  defenceless  mind, 
md  will  suffer  a  mighty  hazard  in  the  in- 
erest  of  eternity.  Its  parts  and  proper  acts 
x>nsist  in  the  following  particulars. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  prudence  to 
ihoose  the  end  of  a  Christain,  that  which  is 
lerfective  of  a  man,  satisfactory  to  reason, 
he  rest  of  a  Christian,  and  the  beatification 
>f  bis  spirit :  and  that  is,  to  choose,  and  de- 
tire,  and  propound  to  himself  heaven,  and 
.he  fruition  of  God,  as  the  end  of  all  his  acts 
ind  arts,  his  designs  and  purposes.  For,  in 
lie  nature  of  things,  that  is  most  eligible  and 
siost  to  be  pursued,  which  is  most  perfective 
)f  our  nature,  and  is  the  acquiescence,  the 
Atisfaction,  and  proper  rest  of  our  most 
reasonable  appetites.  Now  the  things  of 
this  world  are  difficult  and  uneasy,  full  of 
thorns  and  empty  of  pleasures ;  they  fill  a 
liseased  faculty  or  an  abused  sense,  but  are 
lo  infinite  dissatisfaction  to  reason  and  the 
ippetites  of  the  soul;  they  are  short  and 
transient,  and  they  never  abide,  unless  sor- 
row, like  a  chain,  be  bound  about  their  leg, 
ind  then  they  never  stir  till  the  grace  of  God 
uid  religion  breaks  it,  or  else  that  the  rust 
of  time  eats  the  chain  in  pieces ;  they  are 
dangerous  and  doubtful,  few  and  difficult, 
lordid  and  particular,  not  only  not  communi- 
cable to  a  multitude,  but  not  difl'usive  upon 
the  whole  man,  there  being  no  one  pleasure 
9r  object  in  this  world  that  delights  all  the 
parts  of  man :  and,  after  all  this,  they  are 
originally  from  earth  and  from  the  creatures, 
mily  that  they  of^ntimes  contract  alliances 
irith  hell  and  the  grave,  with  shame  and 
lorrow ;  and  all  these  put  together  make  no 
g;reat  amability  or  proportion  to  a  wise  man's 
choice.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  things 
of  God  are  the  noblest  satisfactions  to  those 
desires  which  ought  to  be  cherished  and 
swelled  up  to  infinite ;  their  deliciousness 
is  vast  and  full  of  relish,  and  their  very  ap- 
pendant thorns  are  to  be  chosen  ;  for  they 
tie  gilded,  they  are  safe  and  medicinal,  they 
Heal  the  wound  they  make,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  of  a  blessed  and  a  holy  life.  The  things 
of  God  and  of  religion  are  easy  and  sweet, 
aey  hew  enteruuameDta  in  their  hand,  and 


reward  at  their  back ;  their  good  is  certain 
and  perpetual,  and  they  make  us  cheerful 
to-day  and  pleasant  to-morrow ;  and  spiritual 
songs  end  not  in  a  sigh  and  a  groan :  neither, 
like  unwholesome  physic,  do  they  let  loose 
a  present  humour,  and  introduce  an  habitual 
indisposition ;  but  they  bring  us  to  the  feli- 
city of  God,  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to- 
day, and  for  ever :"  they  do  not  give  a  pri- 
vate and  particular  delight,  but  their  benefit 
is  public ;  like  the  incense  of  the  altar,  it 
sends  up  a  sweet  smell  to  heaven,  and 
makes  atonement  for  the  religious  man  that 
kindled  it,  and  delights  all  the  standers-by, 
and  makes  the  very  air  wholesome.  There 
is  no  blessed  soul  goes  to  heaven,  but  he 
makes  a  general  joy  in  all  the  mansions 
where  the  saints  do  dwell,  and  in  all  the 
chapels  where  the  angels  sing :  and  the  joys 
of  religion  are  not  univocal,  but  productive 
of  rare,  and  accidental,  and  preternatural 
pleasures ;  for  the  music  of  holy  hymns  de- 
lights the  ear,  and  refreshes  the  spirit,  and 
makes  the  very  bones  of  the  saint  to  re- 
joice. And  charity,  or  the  giving  alms  to 
the  poor,  does  not  only  ease  the  poverty  of 
the  receiver,  but  makes  the  giver  rich,  and 
heals  his  sickness,  and  delivers  from  death : 
and  temperance,  though  it  be  in  the  matter 
of  meat,  and  drink,  and  pleasures,  yet  hath 
an  efiect  upon  his  understanding,  and  makes 
the  reason  sober,  and  the  will  orderly,  and 
the  affections  .  regular,  and  does  things  be- 
side and  beyond  their  natural  and  proper 
efficacy :  for  all  the  parts  of  our  duty  are 
watered  with  the  showers  of  blessing,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  according  to  the  infiuence 
of  heaven,  and  beyond  the  capacities  of 
nature. 

And  now  let  the  voluptuous  person  go 
and  try  whether  putting  his  wanton  hand 
to  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  will  get  half 
such  honour  as  Scsevola  put  upon  his  head, 
when  he  put  his  hand  into  the  fire.  Let 
him  see  whether  a  drunken  meeting  wiA 
cure  a  fever  or  make  him  wise:  a  hearty 
and  persevering  prayer  will.  Let  him  teQ 
me,  if  spending  great  sums  of  money  upon 
his  lusts  will  make  him  sleep  soundly,  or  be 
rich :  charity  will;  alms  will  increase  his  for- 
tune, and  a  good  conscience  shall  charm  all 
his  cares  and  sorrows  into  a  most  delicious 
slumber.  Well  may  a  full  goblet  wet  the 
drunkard's  tongue,  and  then  the  heat  rising 
from  the  stomach  will  dry  the  sponge,  and 
heat  it  mto  the  scorchings  and  litde  images 
of  hell:  and  ihe  foWie^oi  «tNroiiXa\i\se^'wCS^ 
turn  the  lick  into  «l  vmaiX,  ^lA  «tD:v'^  ^^* 
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reins  of  all  their  lustful  powers :  but  can ' 
they  do  honour  or  satisfaction  in  any  thing 
l£at  must  last,  and  that  ought  to  be  provided 
for?  No;  all  the  things  of  this  world  are, 
little,  and  Urifling,  and  limited,  and  particu- 
lar, and  sometimes  necessary,  because  men 
are  miserable,  wanting,  and  imperfect;  but 
they  never  do  any  thing  toward  perfection, 
but  their  pleasure  dies  like  the  time  in  which 
it  danced  awhile ;  and  when  the  minute  is 
gone,  so  is  the  pleasure  too,  and  feaves  no 
footstep  but  the  impression  of  a  sigh,  and 
dwells  no  where  but  in  the  same  house 
where  you  shall  find  yesterday,  that  is,  in 
forgetfulness  and  annihilation;  unless  its 
only  child,  sorrow,  shall  marry,  and  breed 
more  of  its  kind,  and  so  continue  its  memo- 
ry and  name  to  eternal  ages.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  necessary  part  of  prudence  to 
choose  well  in  the  main  stake :  and  the  dis- 
pute is  not  much ;  for  if  eternal  things  be 
better  than  temporal,  the  soul  more  noble 
than  the  body,  virtue  more  honorable  than 
the  basest  vices,  a  lasting  joy  to  be  chosen 
before  an  eternal  sorrow,  much  to  be  prefer- 
red before  little,  certainly  before  danger,  pub- 
lic good  things  before  private  evils,  eternity 
before  moments ;  then  let  us  sit  down  in  re- 
ligion, and  make  heaven  to  be  our  end,  God 
to  be  our  Father,  Christ  our  elder  Brother, 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  earnest  of  our  inheri- 
tance, virtue  to  be  our  employment;  and 
then  we  shaL  never  enter  intp  the  portion 
of  fools  and  accursed  ill-choosing  spirits. 
Nazianzen  said  well,  "Mahm  prudentiae 
guttam  qukm  fcecundioris  fortunae  pela- 
gus:"  "One  drop  of  prudence  is  more 
useful  than  an  ocean  of  a  smooth  fortune :" 
for  prudence  is  a  rare  instrument  towards 
heaven ;  and  a  great  fortune  is  made  often- 
times the  highway  to  hell  and  destruction. 
However,  thus  far  prudence  is  our  duty; 
every  man  can  be  so  wise,  and  is  bound  to 
it,  to  choose  heaven,  and  a  cohabitation 
with  God,  before  the  possessions  and  trans- 
ient vanities  of  the  world. 

2.  It  is  a  duty  of  Christian  prudence  to 
pursue  this  great  end  with  apt  means  and 
instruments  in  proportion  to  that  end.  No 
wise  man  will  sail  to  Ormus  in  a  cock-boat, 
or  use  a  child  for  his  interpreter ;  and  that 
general  is  a  Cyclops  without  an  eye,  who 
chooses  the  sickest  men  to  man  his  towns 
and  the  weakest  to  fight  his  battles.  It  can- 
not be  a  vigorous  prosecution,  unless  the 
means  have  an  efficacy  or  worth  commen- 
surate to  all  the  difficulty,  and  something  of 
the  excellency  of  that  end  which  is  designed. 
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And,  indeed,  men  use  not  to  be  so 
acquiring  the  possessions  of  their 
but  in  matters  of 'religion  they  ihiok 
thing  efiective  enough  to  secure  the 
interest :  as  if  all  the  fields  of  heaven  nd 
regions  of  that  kingdom  were  waste 
and  wanted  a  colony  of  planters;  aod 
God  invited  men  to  heaven  upon  any 
that  he  might  rejoice  in  the  multitude  of 
jects.  For  certain  it  is,  men  do  more  to 
a  little  money  than  for  all  the  g^km 
heaven :  men  *'  rise  up  early,"  and  "' 
up  late,"  and  "eat  the  bread  of 
ness,"  to  become  richer  than  their 
hours;  and  are  amazed  at  every ko, 
impatient  of  an  evil  accident,  and  feeli 
rect  storm  of  passion  if  they  sufier  it 
interest  But  in  order  to  heaven  thej 
cold  in  their  religion,  undevout  in 
prayers,  incurious  in  their  walking, 
watchful  in  their  circumstances,  indificMl 
in  the  use  of  their  opportunities,  infrnpoL 
in  theii  discoursings  of  it,  not  inquisiirretf 
the  wa5  and  yet  think  they  shall  wtAfp 
to  heaven.  But  a  prudent  man  knows tli 
by  the  greatness  of  the  purchase  he  ii  t 
make  an  estimate  of  the  value  and  the  ppoi 
When  we  ask  of  God  any  great  thingr* 
wisdom,  delivery  from  sickness,  his  Bo^ 
Spirit,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  graced 
chastity,  restitution  to  his  favour,  or  lb 
like, — do  we  hope  to  obtain  them  withouli 
high  opinion  of  the  things  we  ask?  and  if 
we  value  them  highly,  must  we  not  it 
sire  them  earnestly  ?  and  if  we  desire  tliea 
earnestly,  must  we  not  beg  for  them  fcf 
vently?  and  whatsoever  we  ask  for  fenrent- 
ly,  must  not  we  beg  for  frequently  1  Ani 
then,  because  prayer  is  but  one  hand  toward 
the  reaching  a  blessing,  and  God  requires 
our  co-operation  and  endeavour,  and  we 
must  work  with  both  hands,  are  we  not  con- 
vinced that  our  prayers  are  either  faint,  or  t 
design  of  laziness,  when  we  either  ask  cold- 
ly, or  else  pray  loudly,  hoping  to  receive  the 
graces  we  need  without  labour  ?  A  prudent 
person,  that  knows  to  value  the  best  ob- 
ject of  his  desires,  will  also  know  that  he 
must  observe  the  degrees  of  labour,  accord- 
ing to  the  excellency  of  the  reward.  Thil 
prayer  must  be  eflcctual,— fervent,— frequent, 
— continual, — holy,— passionate,— that  must 
get  a  grace  or  secure  a  blessing :  the  lo\'e 
that  we  must  have  to  God,  must  be  such  as 
to  keep  his  commandments,  and  make  ua 
willing  to  part  with  all  our  estate,  and  aD 
our  honour,  and  our  life,  for  the  testimony 
of  a  holy  conscience:  our  charity  to  oat 
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neighbour  must  be  expressive  in  a  language 
of  a  real  friendship,  aptness  to  forgive^  readi- 
Dess  to  forbear,  in  pitying  infirmities,  in  re- 
lieTJng  necessities,  in  giving  our  goods  and 
Dur  lives,  and  quitting  our  privileges  to  save 
his  soul,  to  secure  and  support  his  virtue : 
3ur  repentance  must  be  full  of  sorrows  and 
are^  of  diligence  and  hatred  against  sin ;  it 
nust  drive  out  all,  and  leave  no  affections 
X>waids  it ;  it  must  \)e  constant  and  perse- 
refingy  fearful  of  relapse,  and  watchful  of 
iU  accidents :  our  temperance  must  some- 
imes  turn  into  abstinence,  and  most  com- 
monly be  severe,  and  ever  witliout  reproof: 
^'He  that 'striveth  for  masteries  is  tempe- 
rmle/'  saith  St.  Paul,  '*  in  all  things.''    He 
tiiat  does  all  this,  may,  with  some  pretence 
ind  reason,  say,  he  intends  to  go  to  heaven. 
But  they  that  will  not  deny  a  lust,  nor  re- 
itrain  an  appetite ;  they  that  will  be  drunk 
Brheo  their  friends  do  merrily  constrain  them, 
>r  love  a  cheap  religion,  and  a  gentle  and 
mme  prayer,  short  and  soft,  quickly  said  and 
non  passed  over,  seldom  returning  and  but 
ittle  observed ;  how  is  it  possible  that  they 
ihould  think  themselves  persons  disposed  to 
receive  such  glorious  crowns  and  sceptres, 
luch "excellent  conditions,  which  they  have 
lOi  laith  enough  to  believe,  nor  attention 
Hiough  10  consider,  and  no  man  can  have 
irit  enough  to  understand?    But  so  might 
in  Arcadian  shepherd  look  from  the  rocks, 
>r  through  the  clefts  of  the  valley  where  his 
iheep  graze,  and  wonder  that  the  messenger 
itays  so  long  from  coming  to  him  to  be 
crowned  king  of  all  the  Greek  islands,  or  to 
be  adopted  heir  to  the  Macedonian  monar- 
chy.   It  18  an  infinite  love  of  God  that  we 
have   heaven  upon  conditions  which  we 
can  perform  with  greatest  diligence:   but 
imly  the  lives  of  men  are  generally  such, 
that  they  do  things  in  order  to  heaven, 
things,  I  say,  so  few,  so  trifling,  so  un- 
worthy,  that  they  are  not  proportionable  to 
tlie  reward  of  a  crown  of  oak,  or  a  yellow 
iftand,  the  slender  reward  with  which  the 
Romans  paid  their  soldiers  for  their  extra- 
Qtdinary  valour.    True  it  is,  that  heaven 
n  Doty  in  a  just  sense  of  a  commutation,  a 
(ipward,  but  a  gift,  and  an  infinite  favour : 
Wit  yet  it  is  not  reached  fort)^  but  to  persons 
iisposed  by  the  conditions  of  Grod,  which 
eonditions  when  we  pursue  in  kind,  let  us 
kvery  careful  we  do  not  fail  of  the  mighty 
prize  of  our  high  calling,  for  want  of  de- 
grees and  just  measures,  the  measures  of 
Ml  and  a  mighty  love. 
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3.  It  is  an  office  of  prudence  to  serve  God 
so  that  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
our  lives  and  our  estates,  our  interest  and 
reputation,  for  ourselves  and  our  relatives,  so 
far  as  they  can  consist  together.    Sl  Paul,  in 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  was  careful 
to  instruct  the  forwardness  and  zeal  of  the 
new  Christians  into  good  husbandry,  and  to 
catechize  the  men  into  good  trades,  and  the 
women  into  useful  employments,  that  they 
might  not  be  unprofitable.    For  Christian 
religion  carrying  us  to  heaven,  does  it  by 
the  way  of  a  man,  and  by  the  body  it  serves 
the  soul,  as  by  the  soul  it  serves  God; 
and,  therefore,  it  endeavours  to  secure  the 
body  and  its  interest,  that  it  may  continue 
the  opportunities  of  a  crown,  and  prolong 
the  stage  in  which  we  are  to  run  for  the 
mighty  "  prize  of  our  salvation ;"  and  this 
is  that  part  of  prudence  which  is  the  defen- 
sative  and  guard  of  a  Christian  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  and  it  hath  in  it  much  of  duty. 
He  that,  through  an  indiscreet  zeal,  casts 
himself  into  a  needless  danger,  hath  betray- 
ed his  life  to  tyranny,  and  tempts  the  sin 
of  an  enemy;  he  loses  to  Gfod  the  service 
of  many  years,  and  cuts  off  himself  from  a 
fair  opportunity  of  working  his  salvation,  m 
the  main  parts  of  which  we  shall  find  a  long 
life  and  very  many  years  of  reason  to  be  little 
enough ;  he  betrays  the  interest  of  his  rela 
tives,  which  he  is  bound  to  preserve;  he  dis- 
ables himself  of  making  "  provision  for  them 
of  his  own  house;"  and  he  that  fails  in  this 
duty  by  his  own  fault "  is  worse  than  an  infi 
del  ;'*  and  denies  the  faith,  by  such  unseasou' 
able  dying,,  or  being  undone,  which  by  that 
testimony  he  did  intend  gloriously  to  confess; 
he  serves  the  end  of  ambition  and  popular 
services,  but  not  the  sober  ends  of  religion ;  he 
discourages  the  weak,  and  weakens  the  hands 
of  the  strong,  and  by  upbraiding  their  wea- 
riness, tempts  them  to  turn  it  into  rashness 
or  despair;  he  affrights  strangers  from  en- 
tering into  religion,  while  by  such  impru- 
dence he  shall  represent  it  to  be  impossible, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  wise  and  to  be  reli- 
gious ;  he  turns  all  the  whole  religion  into 
frowardness  of  dying  or  beggary,  leaving  no 
space  for  the  parts  and  offices  of  a  holy  life, 
which,  in  times  of  persecution,  are  infinitely 
necessary  for  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion.   But  God  hath  provided  better  things 
for  his  servants :  *'  Q,uem  fata  cogunt,  ille 
cum  venia  est  miser ;"  "  he  whom  God  bv 
an  inevitable  necessity  calls  to  sufferance, 

he  hath  leave  to  be  undone :"  and  thai  \M\tL 
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of  his  estate  or  loss  of  his  life  shall  secure 
nrst  a  providence,  then  a  crown. 

At  si  quis  ult ro  se  malis  offert  volens, 
Seque  ipse  torquet,  perdere  est  dignus  bona, 
Quels  nescit  uii : —  Seit. 

**  But  he  that  invites  the  cruelty  of  a 
tyrant  by  his  own  follies,  or  the  indiscre- 
tions of  an  insignificant  and  impertinent 
zeal,  suffers  as  a  wilful  person,  and  enters 
into  the  portion  and  reward  of  fools.*'  And 
this  is  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
next  af\er  my  text,  "  Beware  of  men." 
Use  your  prudence  to  the  purposes  of 
avoiding  their  snare.  Twv  ^pwv  /3por6j 
fiaXkw  avr^fjifpos.  *' Man  is  the  most  harm- 
ful of  all  the  wild  beasts."  "  Ye  are  sent 
as  sheep  among  wolves ;  be,  therefore, 
wise  as  serpents ;"  when  you  can  avoid  it, 
suffer  not  men  to  ride  over  your  heads,  or 
trample  you  under-foot ;  that  is  the  wisdom 
of  serpents.  And  so  must  we ;  that  is,  by 
all  just  compliances,  and  toleration  of  all 
indifferent  changes  in  which  a  duty  is  not 
destroyed,  and  in  which  we  are  not  active, 
so  preserve  ourselves,  that  we  might  be 
permitted  to  live,  and  serve  God,  and  to  do 
advantages  to  religion :  so  purchasing  time 
to  do  good  in,  by  bending  in  all  those  flex- 
ures of  fortune  and  condition  which  we 
cannot  help,  and  which  we  do  not  set  for- 
ward, and  which  we  never  did  procure. 
And  this  is  the  direct  meaning  of  St.  Paul : 
"  Sec  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not 
as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time, 
because  the  days  are  evil  ;"*  that  is,  we  are 
fallen  into  times  that  are  troublesome,  dan- 
gerous, persecuting,  and  afflictive;  pur- 
chase as  much  respite  as  you  can ;  buy  or 
**  redeem  the  time"  by  all  honest  arts,  by 
humility,  by  fair  carriage  and  sweetnesses 
of  society,  by  civility  and  a  peaceful  con- 
versation, by  good  words  and  all  honest 
oflSces,  by  praying  for  your  persecutors,  by 
patient  sufferance  of  what  is  unavoidabiie. 
And  when  the  tyrant  draws  you  forth  from 
all  these  guards  and  retirements,  and  offers 
violence  to  your  duty,  or  tempts  you  to  do 
a  dishonest  act,  or  to  omit  an  act  of  obliga- 
tion, then  come  forth  into  the  theatre,  and 
lay  your  necks  down  to  the  hangman's  axe, 
and  fear  not  to  die  the  most  shameful  death 
of  the  cross  or  the  gallows.  For  so  have  I 
known  angels  ascending  and  descending 
upon  those  ladders  ;  and  the  Lord  of  glory 
suffered  shame  and  purchased  honour  upon 
the  cross.    Thus  we  are,  "  to  walk  in  wis- 


dom towards  them  that  are  without,  it 
deeming  the  time  :"*  for  so  St.  Paul  renewi 
that  permission  pr  commandment;  giie 
them  no  just  cause  of  offence;  with  il 
humility,  and  as  occasion  is  offered,  repn> 
sent  their  duty,  and  invite  them  sweetly  li 
felicities  and  virtue,  but  do  not,  in  rHff 
language,  upbraid  and  reproach  their  bt» 
ness ;  and,  when  they  are  incorrigible,  bt 
them  alone,  lest,  like  cats,  they  run  mid 
with  the  smell  of  delicious  ointments.  An^ 
therefore,  Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  beiq| 
asked  by  the  unbaptized  president,  '  Wk 
was  the  God  of  Christians?"  answen^ 
'Eaf  ^i  aitoi  ynooi/,  *'  If  you  be  disposed  wi& 
real  and  hearty  desires  of  learning,  i^ 
you  ask  you  shall  quickly  know;"  bat? 
your  purpose  be  indirect,  I  shall  not  preich  , 
to  you,  to  my  hurt,  and  your  no  advantage. 
Thus  the  wisdom  of  the  primitive  Chi* 
tians  was  careful  not  to  profane  the  terophl 
of  the  heathen,  not  to  revile  their  false  gods^ 
and,  when  they  were  in  duty  to  reprebent 
the  follies  of  their  religion,  they  chose  to  Is 
it  from  their  own  writings,  and  as  relatn 
of  their  own  records ;  they  fled  from  til 
fury  of  a  persecution,  they  hid  themsfbv 
in  caves,  and  wandered  about  in  disguisob 
and  preached  in  private,  and  celebrated  thtf 
synaxes  and  communions  in  grottoes  aaJ 
retirements ;  and  made  it  appear  to  all  thi 
world  they  were  peaceable  and  obedient 
charitable  and  patient,  and  at  this  price 
bought  their  time. 

SOPB. 

As  knowing  that,  even  in  this  sense,  time 
was  very  precious,  and  the  opportuniiy  of 
giving  glory  to  God  by  the  offices  of  an  ei- 
celleni  religion  was  not  too  dear  a  purchase 
at  that  rate.  But  then  when  the  wolves  hti 
entered  into  the  folds,  and  seized  upon  t 
lamb,  the  rest  fled,  and  used  all  the  inno- 
cent art  of  concealment.  St  AtbaDasio 
being  overtaken  by  his  persecutors,  but  not 
known,  and  asked  whether  he  saw  Athant- 
sius  passing  that  way,  pointed  out  forward 
with  his  finger,  "  Non  long^  abest  Alhani" 
sius,"  "the  man  is  not  far  off,"  a  swift 
footman  will  ^asily  overtake  him.  And  St 
Paul  divided  the  counsel  of  his  judges,  and 
made  the  Pharisees  his  parties  by  a  wiltf 
insinuation  of  his  own  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection, which  was  not  the  main  questwOr 
but  an  incident  to  the  matter  of  hii  accott- 
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ion.  And  when  Plinius  Secundus,  in  the 
ice  of  a  tyrant  court,  was  pressed  so  in- 
iduously  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  a 
pod  man  in  banishment,  and  under  the  dis- 
drantageof  an  unjust  sentence,  he  diverted 
lie  snare  of  Marcus  Regulus,  by  referring 
is  answer  to  a  competent  judicatory,  ac- 
ording  to  the  laws;  being  pressed  again, 
y  offering  a  direct  answer  upon  a  just  con- 
itioD,  which  he  knew  they  would  not 
ccept ;  and,  the  third  time,  by  turning  the 
Dvy  upon  the  impertinent  and  malicious 
rator;  that  he  won  great  honour,  the 
tonour  of  a  severe  honesty,  and  a  witty 
aaoy  and  a  prudent  person.  The  thing  I 
lave  noted,  because  it  is  a  good  pattern  to 
epreseot  the  arts  of  honest  evasion,  and 
eljgious,  prudent  honesty ;  which  any  good 
nan  may  transcribe  and  turn  into  his  own 
DStances,  if  any  equal  case  should  occur. 

For  in  this  case,  the  rule  is  easy ;  if  we 
ire  commanded  to  be  **  wise"  and  '*  redeem 
Hir  time."  that  we  serve  God  and  religion, 
we  must  not  use  unlawful  arts  which  set 
IS  back  in  the  accounts  of  our  time,  no 
ying  subterfuges,  no  betraying  of  a  truth, 
ID  treachery  to  a  good  man,  no  insnaring 
if  a  brother,  no  secret  renouncing  of  any 
^art  or  proposition  of  our  religion,  no  deny- 
Dg  to  confess  the  article  when  we  are  called 
lo  it.  For  when  the  primitive  Christians 
liad  got  a  trick  to  give  money  for  certificates 
Jiat  they  had  sacrificed  to  idols,  though 
indeed  they  did  not  do  it,  but  had  corrupted 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  they  dis- 
honoured their  religion,  and  were  marked 
irith  the  appellative  of  *''libellatici,"  "libel- 
lers ;"  and  were  excommunicated,  and  cast 
iff  from  the  society  of  Christians,  and  the 
kopes  of  heaven,  till  they  had  returned  to 
Sod  by  a  severe  repentance.  "  Optandum 
Stft,  ut,  quod  libenter  facis,  diu  facere 
jKissis ;"  '*  It  is  good  to  have  time  long  to  do 
jhat  which  we  ought  to  do ;"  but  to  pretend 
hat  which  we  dare  not  do,  and  to  say  we 
kare  when  we  have  not,  if  we  know  we 
night  not,  is  to  dishonour  the  cause  and  the 
person  too;  it  is  expressly  against  confes- 
won  of  Christ,  of  which  St.  Paul  saith, 
^By  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
lalvation ;''  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  •'  He 
that  confesseth  me  before  men,  I  will  con- 
%9S  him  before  my  heavenly  Father ;"  and 
if  here  he  refuseth  to  own  me,  I  will  not 
Ofwn  him  hereafter.  It  is  also  expressly 
igamst  Christian  fortitude  and  nobleness, 
and  against  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
our  rriigioD^  and  it  tuma  prudence  into 


craft,  and  brings  the  devil  to  wait  in  the 
temple,  and  to  minister  to  God  ;  and  it  is  a 
lesser  kind  of  apostasy.  And  it  is  well  that 
the  man  is  tempted  no  farther ;  for,  if  the 
persecutors  could  not  be  corrupted  with 
money,  it  is  odds  but  the  complying  man 
would ;  and  though  he  would,  with  tlie 
money,  hide  his  shame,  'yet  he  will  not, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate,  redeem  his 
religion.  Avyti^pw^  5'  »;t^t,  ti  taif  ifiavt^ 
tov  ^Lov  tfwfw  xaxaj.  "  Some  men  will  lose 
their  lives,  rather  than  a  fair  estate :"  and 
do  not  almost  all  the  armies  of  the  world  (I 
mean  those  that  fight  in  the  justest  causes) 
pretend  to  fight  and  die  for  their  lands  and 
liberties  ?  and  there  are  too  many  also,  that 
will  die  twice,  rather  than  be  beggars  once, 
although  we  all  know  that  the  second  death 
is  intolerable.  Christian  prudence  forbids 
us  to  provoke  a  danger;  and  they  were  fond 
persons  that  ran  to  persecution,  and,  when 
the  proconsul  sat  on  the  life  and  death,  and 
made  strict  inquisition  after  Christians,  went 
and  offered  themselves  to  die ;  and  he  was 
a  fool,  that,  being  in  Portugal,  ran  to  the 
priest  as  he  elevated  the  host,  and  overthrew 
the  mysteries,  and  openly  defied  the  riles  of 
that  religion.  God,  when  he  sends  a  per- 
secution, will  pick  out  such  persons  whom 
he  will  have  to  die,  and  whom  he  will  con- 
sign to  banishment,  and  whom  to  poverty. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  do  our  duty  when 
we  can,  and  as  long  as  we  can,  and  with  as 
much  strictness  as  we  can ;  walking  o^pt^, 
(as  the  aposde's  phrase  is,)  "not  prevari- 
cating" in  the  least  tittle;  and  then,  if  we 
can  be  safe  with  the  arts  of  civil,  innocent, 
inofl*ensive  compliance,  let  us  bless  God  for 
his  permissions  made  to  us,  and  his  assist- 
ances in  the  using  them.  But  if  either  we 
turn  our  zeal  into  the  ambition  of  death,  and 
the  follies  of  an  unnecessary  beggary;  or  on 
the  other  side  turn  our  prudence  into  craft 
and  covetousness ;  to  the  first  I  say,  that 
"God  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools;"  to  the 
latter,  "  If  you  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  your  own  soul,"  your  loss  is  infinite 
and  intolerable. 
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the  offices  of  our  souls  and  conTereation, 
we  do  honour  and  reputation  to  the  religion 
we  profess.  For  the  follies  and  yices  of  the 
professors  give  great  advantages  to  the  ad- 
versary to  speak  reproachfully,  and  do 
alienate  the  hearts,  and  hinder  the  com- 
pliance of  those  undetermined  persons,  who 
^re  apt  to  fie  persuaded,  if  their  understand- 
igs  be  not  prejudiced. 

But  as  our  necessary  duty  is  bound  upon 
us  by  one  ligament  more,  in  order  to  the 
honour  of  the  cause  of  God,  so  it  particu- 
larly binds  us  to  many  circumstances,  ad- 
juncts, and  parts  of  duty,  which  have  no 
other  commandment  but  the  law  of  pru- 
dence.   There  are  some  sects  of  Christians 
which  have  some  one  constant  indisposi- 
tion, which,  as  a  character,  divides  them 
from  all  others,  and  makes  them  reproved 
on  aU  hands.    Some  are  so  suspicious  and 
ill-natured,  that,  if  a  person  of  a  facile 
nature  and  gentle  disposition  fall  into  their 
hands,  he  is  pretenUy  soured,  and  made 
morose,  unpleasant,  and  uneasy  in  his  con- 
versation.   Others  there  are,  that  do  things 
so  like  to  what  themselves  condemn,  that 
they  are  forced  to  take  sancmary  and  labour 
in  the  mine  of  insignificant  distipctions, 
to  mAke  themselves  believe  they  are  inno- 
cent ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  offend  all 
men'ebe,  and  open  the  mouths  of  their 
adversaries  to  speak  reproachful  things,  true 
or  false  (as  it  Lappens).    And  it  requires  a 
great  wit  to  understand  ail  the  distinctions 
and  devices  thought  of  for  legitimating  the 
worshipping  of  images;  and  those  people 
that  are  liberal  in  their  excommunications, 
make  men  think  they  have  reason  to  say, 
"  their  judges  are  proud,  or  self-willed,  or 
covetous,  or  ill-natured   people."     These 
that  are  the  faults  of  governors,  and  con- 
tinued, are  quickly  derived  upon  the  sect, 
and   cause  a  disreputation  to  the  whole 
society  and   institution.     And   who    can 
think  that  congregation  to  be  a  true  branch 
of  the  Christian,  which  makes  it  their  pro- 
fession to   kill   men  to  save  their  souls 
against  their  will,  and  against  their  under- 
standing? who,  calling  themselves  disciples 
of  so  meek  a  Master,  do  live  like  bears  upon 
prey,  and  spoil,  and  blood  ?    It  is  a  huge 
dishonour  to  the  sincerity  of  a  man's  pur- 
poses, to  be  too  busy  in  nngering  money  in 
the  matters  of  religion ;  and  they  that  are 
zealous  for  their  rights,  and  tame  in  their 
devotion,    furious    against    sacrilege,    and 
companions    of     drunkards,     impVacaVAe 
Bgunat  breakers  of  a  Ganon,  and  cixe\t»\a^^0«sR^^xA«^2UDtesi^^  of  hooo 


amd  patient  enough  with  them  that  ten 
the  fifth  or  sixth  commandments  of  t. 
decalogue,  tell  all  the  world  their  piifs 
sense  is  to  preserve  their  owii  iniec 
with  scruple  and  euriosity^  and  leave  € 
to  take  care  for  his. 

Thus  Christ  reproved  tha  Phaiiseci 
*<  straining  at  a  gnat,  and  awalbwiv^ 
camel  ;^  the  very  representation  of  the  lai 
ner  and  matter  of  diet  discovers  Ike  vise 
reproving  the  folly  of  it  They  that 
factious  to  get  a  rich  pioselytB,  and  llu 
the  poor  not  worth  saving,  diishoiioiir  di 
zeal,  and  teach  men  to  call  it  covetooi— i 
and  though  there  may  be  a  reason  of  |Ml 
dence  to  desire  one  more  than  the  otfaei^li 
cause  of  a  bigger  efficacy  the  example  oft 
one  may  have  more  than  the  other;  fil 
will  quickly  be  discovered,  if  it  be  doaii 
secular  design;  and  the  Scripture,  thtfl 
not  allow  the  preferring  of  a  gay  man  Mi 
a  poor  saint  in  the  matter  of  place,  wttn 
be  pleased,  that  in  the  matter  of  8otds,«tt 
are  all  equal,  there  should  be  a  (action,  H 
design,  and  an  acceptation  of  persons,  lb 
er  let  sins  pollute  our  religion  with  ami 
the  world,  nor  offer  to  support  the  aikvl 
unhallowed  hands,  nor  mingle  fabe  pny 
sitions  with  true,  nor  make  religion  a  pi 
tence  to  profit  or  preferment,  nor  do  tki^ 
which  are  like  a  vice ;  neither  ever  spi 
things  dishonourable  of  God,  nor  abuse  tl 
brother  for  Grod's  sake ;  nor  be  solicitous  t 
over-busy  to  recover  thy  own  little  thiol 
neither  always  think  it  fit  to  lose  thy  chsn 
by  forcing  thy  brother  to  do  justice ;  and 
those  things  which  are  the  outstdes  s 
faces,  the  garments  and  most  discerned  ps 
of  religion,  be  sure  that  they  be  dressed  i 
cording  to  all  the  circumstances  of  men,s 
by  all  the  rules  of  common  honesty  s 
public  reputation.  Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  tl 
the  Jew  should  say  the  Christians  wonl 
images  ?  oV  that  it  should  become  a  prove 
that  **  the  Jew  spends  all  in  his  passover,t 
Moor  in  his  marriage,  and  the  ChristisD 
his  law-suits  ?"  that  what  the  first  saciil 
to  religion,  and  the  second  to  public  joy, ^ 
should  spend  in  malice,  covetousness,  s 
revenge  ? 

^—  Pudet  hsc  opprobria  nobis 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potniaae  refellL 

But  among  ourselves  also  we  serve  \ 
devil's  ends,  and  minister  to  an  eternal^ 
union,  by  saying  and  doing  things  wki 
look,  unhandsomely.    One.  sort  of 
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tcious  of  propositions  to  fill  the  purse, 
i  religion  is  thought  nothing  but 
and  opinion.  Another  says,  "he 
?ood  religion,"  but  he  is  the  most  in- 
t  and  cold  person  in  the  world  either 
lain  it,  or  to  live  according  to  it.  The 
■sses  the  images  of  saints  with  fine 
:  the  other  lets  the  poor  go  naked, 
srobes  the  priests  that  minister  in  the 
1.  A  third  uses  God  worse  than  all 
Qd  says  of  him  such  things  that  are 
lous  even  to  an  honest  man,  and  such 
would  undo  a  good  man's  reputation, 
fourth,  yet,  endures  no  governor  but 
r,  and  pretends  to  set  up  Christ,  and 
bimself  his  lieutenant.  And  a  £fth 
11  government.  And  from  all  this  it 
to  pass,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
his  side ;  and  he  that  chooses  wisest, 
at  which  hath  in  it  least  hurt :  but  some 
t  endure,  or  live  without  communion ; 
ry  church  of  one  denomination  is,  or 
?n,  too  incurious  of  preventing  infamy 
putation  to  their  confessions, 
thing  I  desire  should  be  observed, 
■e  the  question  being  concerning  pru- 
md  the  matter  of  doing  reputation  to 
gion,  it  is  riot  enough  to  say,  we 
h  learning  justify  all  that  we  d'^,  and 
U  whole  with  three  or  four  disiinc- 
Tor  possibly  that  man  that  went  to 
e  Corinihian  Lais,  if  he  had  been 
^hy  he  dishonoured  himself  with  so 
some  an  entrance,  might  find  an  ex- 
legitimate  his  act,  or  at  least  to  make 
believe  well  of  his  own  person ;  but 
intends  to  do  himself  honour,  must 
re  that  he  be  not  suspected,  that  he 
occasion  of  reproachful  language ;  for 
id  honour  is  a  nice  thing,  tender  as 
in's  chastity,  or  like  the  face  of  the 
nirror,  which  a  foul  breath,  or  an  un- 
)me  air,  or  a  watery  eye  can  sully, 
5  beauty  is  lost,  although  it  be  not 
in  pieces.  When  a  man,  or  a  sect, 
3  answer  for  themselves  in  the  mat- 
reputation,  they,  with  their  distinc- 
vipe  the  glass,  and  at  last  can  do 
•  but  make  it  appear  it  was  not  bro- 
it  their  very  abstersion  and  labori- 
;uses  confess  it  was  foul  and  faulty, 
jst  know  that  all  sorts  of  men,  and 
I  of  Christians,  have  not  only  the  mis- 
i"  men  and  their  prejudices  to  contest 
but  the  calumnies  and  aggravation 
Is;  and,  therefore,  it  will  much  ease 
ount  of  doomsday,  if  we  are  now  so 
i  that  men  will  not  be  offended  here. 


nor  the  devils  furnished  with  a  libel  in  the 
day  of  our  great  account. 

To  this  rule  appertains,  that  we  be  curious 
in  observing  the  circumstances  of  men,  and 
satisfying  all  their  reasonable  expectations, 
and  doing  things  at  that  rate  of  charity  and 
religion,  which  they  are  taught  to  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  institution.  There  are  some 
things  which  are  indecencies  rather  than 
sins,  such  which  may  become  a  just  heathen, 
but  not  a  holy  Christian ;  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  not  a  man  '^professing  godli- 
ness :"  because  when  the  greatness  of  the 
man,  or  the  excellency  of  the  law,  hath  en- 
gaged us  upon  great  severity  or  an  exem- 
plary virtue,  whatsoever  is  less  than  it,  ren- 
ders the  man  unworthy  of  the  religion,  or 
the  religion  unworthy  its  fame.  Men  think 
themselves  abused,  and,  therefore,  return 
shame  for  payment.  We  never  read  of  an 
apostle  that  went  to  law ;  and  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  expect,  that,  of  all  men  in  the 
world.  Christians  should  not  be  such  fight- 
ing people,  and  clergymen  should  not  com- 
mand anpies,  and  kings  should  not  be  drunk, 
and  subjects  should  hot  strike  princes  for 
justice,  and  an  old  man  should  not  be  youth- 
ful in  XaUk  or  in  his  habit,  and  women  should 
not  swear,  and  great  men  should  not  lie,  and 
a  poor  man  should  not  oppress;  for,  besides 
the  sin  of  some  of  them,  there  is  an  indecen- 
cy in  all  of  them  ;  and  by  being  contrary  to 
the  end  of  an  office,  or  to  the  reputation  ol 
a  state,  or  the  sobrieties  of  a  graver  or  sub- 
limed person,  they  asperse  the  religion  as 
insufficient  to  keep  the  persons  within  the 
bounds  of  fame  and  common  reputation. 

But,  above  all  things,  those  sects  of  Chris- 
tians whose  professed  doctrine  facings  de- 
struction and  diminution  to  government, 
sive  the  most  intolerable  scandal  and  dis- 
honour  to  the  institution ;  and  it  had  been 
impossible  that  Christianity  should  have 
prevailed  over  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  if  it  had  not  been  hum 
ble  to  superiors,  patient  of  injuries,  chari 
table  to  the  needy,  a  great  exactor  of  obe- 
dience to  kings,  even  to  heathens,  that  they 
might  be  won  and  convinced;  and  to  perse- 
cutors, that  they  might  be  sweetened  in  their 
anger,  or  upbraided  for  their  cruel  injustice; 
for  so  doth  the  humble  vine  creep  at  the  foot 
of  an  oak,  and  leans  upon  its  lowest  base, 
and  begs  shade  and  protection,  and  leave  to 
grow  under  its  branches,  and  to  give  and  take 
mutual  refreshment,  and  pay  a  friendly  in- 
fluence for  a  mighty  patxoti^«\  ^xA  >2c!kft7\ 
grow  aod  dwell  to^ikci,  iixA  v^  ^^  ^sis^ 
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remarkable  of  friends  and  married  pairs  of  |  own  cleigy«    These  utidet  are  tnnri 
all   the  leafy  nation.    Religion  of  itself  is  •  too  suapicioasly. 

soft,  easy,  and  defenceless ;  and  God  hath  |      omnia  si  perdts.  ftmun  aervare  ■MOHiltt 

made  it  grow  up  with  empires,  and  lean  I 

upon  the  arms  of  kings,  and  it  cannot  well '.  *^  You  lose  all  the  adTantagea  to  your  caott, 

grow  alone ;  and  if  it  shall,  like  the  ivy,  -  if  you  lose  your  reputation." 

suck  the  heart  of  the  oak,  upon  whose  body      5.  It  is  a  duty  also  of  Christian  pradeoeei 

it  grew  and  was  supported,  it  will  be  pulled  that  the  teachers  of  others  by  aathority,or 

down  from  its  usurped  eminence,  and  fire  reprovers  of  their  rices  by  charity,  shooU 

and  shame  shall  be  its  portion.    We  cannot  also  make  their  persons  apt  to  do  it  widuMt 


coropkiin,  if  princes  arm  against  those  Chris- 
tians, who,  if  they  were  suffered  to  preach, 
will  disarm  the  princes :  and  it  will  be  hard 
to  persuade  that  kings  are  bound  to  protect 
and  nourish  those  that  will  prove  ministers 
of  their  own  exauctoration ;  and  no  prince 
can  have  juster  reason  to  forbid,  nor  any 
man  have  greater  reason  to  deny,  commu- 
nion to  a  family,  than  when  they  go  about 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  one,  or  corrupt 
the  duty  of  the  other.  The  particulars  of 
this  rule  are  very  many:  I  shall  only  in- 
stance in  one  more,  because  it  is  of  great 
concernment  to  the  public  interest  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  religion 
is  hugely  disgraced,  because  they  change 
their  propositions,  according  as  their  tem- 
poral necessities  or  advantages  do  return. 
They  ^t,  in  their  weakness  and  beginning, 
cry  out  against  all  violence  as  against  per- 
secution, and  from  being  sufferers  swell  up 
till  they  be  prosperous,  and  from  thence  to 
power,  and  at  last  to  tyranny,  and  then 
suffer  none  but  themselves,  and  trip  up  those 
feet  which  they  humbly  kissed,  that  them- 
selves should  not  be  trampled  upon ; — ^these 
men  tell  all  the  world,  that,  at  first,  they  !  his  rules,  that  it  is  plain  he  does  not  belipre 


objection. 

Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  JSthkipem  sIIms.— 

Jw. 

*'  No  man  can  endure  the  Ghncchi  piescU^ 

against  sedition,  nor  Verres  prating  agsim 

thievery,''  or  Milo  against  homidde:  ni 

if  Herod  had  made  an  oration  of  hnmiliifi 

or  Antiochus  of  mercy,  men  would  biie 

thought  it  iiad  been  a  design  to  evil  paipoML 

He  that  means  to  gain  a  sooly  must  bM 

make  his  sermon  an  ostentatioa  of  hii  cb- 

quence,  but  the  law  of  his  own  life.    If  i 

grammarian  should  speak  solecisms,  or  i 

musician  sing  like  a  bittern,  he  beeosMi 

ridiculous  for  offending  in  the  faculty  he  po- 

fesses.    So  it  is  in  them  who  minislff  lolk 

conversion  of  souls :  if  they  fail  in  their  owi 

life,  when  they  profess  to  instruct  aootka/ 

they  are  defective  in  their  proper  part,  ni 

are  unskilful  to  all  their  purposes ;  and  At 

cardinal   of  Crema  did,   with  ill  80cc«t» 

tempt  the  Elnglish  priests  to  quit  their  chsste 

marriages,  when  himself  was  depreheodid 

in  unchaste   embraces.    For  good  oounsd 

seems  to  be  unhallowed,  when  it  is  readied 

forth  by  an  impure  hand ;  and  he  can  ill  be 

believed  by  another,  whose  life  so  coofates 


' 


were  pusillanimous,  or  at  last  outrageous ; 
that  their  doctrine  at  first  served  their  fear, 
and  at  last  served  their  rage,  and  that  they 
did  not  at  all  intend  to  serve  God :  and  then 
who  shall  believe  them  in  any  thing  else  ? 
Thus  some  men  declaim  against  the  faults 
of  governors,  that  themselves  may  govern ; 
and  when  the  power  is  in  their  hands,  what 
was  a  fault  in  others,  is  in  them  necessity ; 
as  if  a  sin  could  be  hallowed  for  comiog  into 
their  hands.  Some  Greeks,  at  Florence, 
subscribed  the  article  of  purgatory,  and  con- 
demned it  in  their  own  diocesses :  and  the 
king's  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical 
was  earnestly  defended  against  the  pretences 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  yet  when  he 
was  thrust  out,  some  men  were,  and  are, 
violent  to  submit  the  king  to  their  con- 
sistories ;  as  if  he  were  supreme  in  de^ance 


himself.  Those  churches  that  are  zeabus 
for  souls,  must  send  into  their  ministries  meo 
so  innocent,  that  evil  persons  may  have  oo 
excuse  to  be  any  longer  vicious.  \\'hefi 
Gorgias  went  about  to  persuade  the  Greeks 
to  be  at  peace,  he  had  eloquence  enough  to 
do  advantage  to  his  cause,  and  reason  eDOugk 
to  press  it ;  but  Melanthius  was  glad  to  pat 
him  off,  by  telling  him  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
persuade  peace,  who  could  not  agree  at 
home  with  his  wife,  nor  make  his  wife 
agree  with  her  maid ;  and  he  that  could  not 
makepeace  between  three  single  persons, 
was  unapt  to  prevail  for  the  reuniting  four- 
teen or  fifteen  commonwealths.  And  this 
thing  St  Paul  remarks,  by  enjoining  that  a 
bishop  should  be  chosen  such  a  one  as  knew 
well  to  rule  his  own  house;  or  else  he  is 
not  fit  to  rule   the  church  of  God.    And 


! 


of  the  pope,  and  ^et  not  supieme  ovet  \^\i«Vi«n.  ^^m  ^^TSM^^ik  \hx  brother  to  bi 
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aste,  let  him  not  deride  thee  for  thy  in- 
nperaoce ;  and  it  will  ill  become  thee  to 
severe  against  an  idle  servant,  if  thou 
fself  beest  aseless  to  the  public;  and 
ery  notorious  vice  is  infinitely  against  the 
Irit  of  government,  and  •'  depresses  the 
m  to  an  evenness"  with  common  persons  : 
Ei*acinus  quos  inquinat  sequat."  To  re- 
>ve  belongs  to  a  superior ;  and  as  inno- 
ice  gives  a  man  advantage  over  his 
>ther,  giving  him  an  artificial  and  adven- 
ous  authority  ;  so  the  follies  and  scandals 
a  public  and  governing  man,  destroy  the 
ieacy  of  that  authority  that  is  just  and  na- 
ral.  Now  this  is  directly  an  office  of  Chris- 
n  prudence,  that  good  offices  and  great  au- 
>ri(y  become  not  ineffective  by  ill  conduct. 
Hither  also  it  appertains,  that  in  public 
private  reproofs  we  observe  circumstances 
time,— of  place, — of  person, — of  disposi- 
n.  The  vices  of  a  king  are  not  to  be 
entd  publiclv,  and  princes  must  not  be 
[>rehcnded  as  a  man  reproves  his  servant ; 
tby  categorical  propositions,  by  abstracted 
damations,  by  reprehensions  of  a  crime 
its  single  nature,  in  private,  with  hu- 
ll ty  and  arts  of  insinuation ;  and  it  is 
ainst  Christian  prudence,  not  only  to  use 
;>rince  or  great  personage  with  common 
iguage,  but  it  is  as  great  an  imprudence 
pretend,  for  such  a  rudeness,  the  exam- 
*s  of  the  pvophets  in  the  Old  Testament. 
»r  their  case  was  extraordinary,  their  call- 
jT  peculiar,  their  commission  special,  their 
irit  miraculous,  their  authority  great  as  to 
It  single  mission ;  they  were  like  thunder 
the  trump  of  God,  sent  to  do  that  office 
linly,  for  the  doing  of  which  in  that  man- 
r,  God  had  given  no  commission  to  any 
linary  minister.  And  therefore  we  never 
,d  that  the  priests  did  use  that  freedom 
rich  the  prophets  were  commanded  to 
e,  whose  very  words  being  put  into  their 
luths,  it  was  not  to  be  esteemed  a  human 
t,  or  a  lawful  manner  of  doing  an  ordinary 
ice ;  neither  could  it  become  a  precedent  to 
;m,  whose  authority  is  precarious  and 
thout  coercion,  whose  spirit  is  allayed  with 
tristian  graces  and  duties  of  humility,  whose 
>rds  are  not  prescribed,  but  left  to  the  con- 
ct  of  prudence,  as  it  is  to  be  advised  by 
blic  necessities  and  private  circumstances, 
ages  where  all  things  are  so  ordered,  that 
lat  was  fit  and  pious  amongst  the  old 
Mrs,  would  be  uncivil  and  intolerable  to 
i  latter  Christians.  He  also  that  reproves 
rice,  should  also  treat  the  persons  with 
Bonr  and  eivUities,  and  by  fair  opiniouB 


and  sweet  addresses  place  the  man  in  the 
regions  of  modesty,  and  the  confines  of 
grace,  and  the  fringes  of  repentance.  For 
some  men  are  more  restrained  by  an  imper- 
fect feared  shame,  so  long  as  they  think  there 
is  a  reserve  of  reputation  which  they  may 
secure,  than  they  can  be  with  all  the  furious 
declamations  of  the  world,  when  themselves 
are  represented  ugly  and  odious,  full  of 
shame,  and  actually  punished  with  the 
worst  of  temporal  evils,  beyond  which  he 
fears  not  here  to  suffer,  and  from  whence, 
because  he  knows  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to 
be  redeemed  by  an  after-game  of  reputation, 
it  makes  him  desperate  and  incorrigible  by 
fraternal  correption. 

A  zealous  man  hath  not  done  his  duty, 
when  he  calls  his  brother  "  drunkard"  and 
"  beast ;"  and  he  may  better  do  it  by  telling 
him  he  is  a  man,  and  sealed  with  God's 
spirit,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  a 
Christian,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  reputed  as 
a  discreet  person  by  his  friends,  and  a  go- 
vernor of  a  family,  or  a  guide  in  his  coun- 
try, or  an  example  to  many,  and  that  it  is 
huge  pity  so  many  excellent  things  should 
be  sullied  and  allayed  with  what  is  so  much 
below  all  this.  Then  a  reprover  doee  his 
duty  when  he  is  severe  against  the  vice, 
and  charitable  to  the  man,  and  careful  of 
his  reputation,  and  sorry  for  his  real  dis- 
honour, and  observant  of  his  circumstances, 
and  watchful  to  surprise  his  affections  and 
resolutions  there,  where  they  are  most  ten- 
der and  most  tenable :  and  men  will  not  be 
in  love  with  virtue,  whither  they  are  forced 
with  rudeness  and  incivilities ;  but  they  love 
to  dwell  there  whither  they  are  invited 
friendly,  and  where  they  are  treated  civilly, 
and  feasted  liberally,  and  led  by  the  hand 
and  the  eye  to  honour  and  felicity. 

6.  It  is  a  duty  of  Christian  prudence 
not  to  suffer  our  souls  to  walk  alone,  un- 
guarded, unguided,  and  more  single  than  in 
other  actions  and  interests  of  our  lives, 
which  are  of  less  concernment.  "  Vbb  soli 
et  singulari,"  said  the  wise  man :  "  Woe  to 
him  that  is  alone."  And  if  we  consider, 
how  much  God  hath  done  to  secure  our 
souls,  and  after  all  that,  how  many  ways 
there  are  for  a  man's  soul  to  miscarry,  we 
should  think  it  very  necessary  to  call  to  a 
spiritual  man  to  take  us  by  the  hand  to 
walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  to  lead  us  in 
all  the  regions  of  duty,  and  through  the 
labyrinths  of  danger.  For  God,  who  best 
loves  and  best  knows  how  to  valw^  o>xt  ^^>aV^ 
set  a  pn^t  no  leas  Mpon  Vx  ^'QwIl  ^^  X\W 
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blood  of  his  hol^  Sod;  he  hath  treated  it 
with  variety  of  usages,  according  as  the 
world  had  new  guises  and  new  necessities ; 
he  abat^  it  with  punishment,  to  make  us 
avoid  greater;  he  shortened  our  life,  that 
we  might  live  for  ever;  he  turns  sickness 
into  virtue ;  he  brings  good  out  of  evil,  he 
turns  enmities  to  advantages,  our  very  sins 
into  repentances  and  stricter  walking;  he 
defeats  all  the  follies  of  men  and  all  the  arts 
of  the  devil,  and  lays  snares  and  uses  vio- 
lence to  secure  obedience;  he  sends  pro- 
phets and  priests  to  invite  us  and  to  threaten 
uS  to  feHcities ;  be  restrains  us  with  laws, 
and  he  bridles  us  with  honour  and  shame, 
reputation  and  society,  friends  and  foes ;  he 
lays  hold  on  us  by  the  instruments  of  all 
the  passions ;  he  is  enough  to  fill  our  love; 
he  satisfies  our  hope ;  he  affrights  us  with 
fear;  he  gives  us  part  of  our  reward  in 
hand,  and  entertains  all  our  faculties  with 
the  promises  of  an  infinite  and  glorious  por- 
tion; he  curbs  our  affections ;  he  directs  our 
wills ;  he  instructs  our  understandings  with 
scriptures,  with  perpetual  sermons,  with 
good  books,  with  frequent  discourses,  with 
particular  observations  and  great  experience, 
with  accidents  and  judgments,  with  rare 
events  of  providence  and  miracles ;  he  sends 
his  angels  to  be  our  guard,  and  to  place  us  in 
opportunities  of  virtue,  and  takes  us  off  from 
ill  company  and  places  of  danger,  to  set  us 
near  to  good  examples;  he  gives  us  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  he  becomes  to  us  a  princi- 
ple of  a  mighty  grace,  descending  upon  us 
in  great  variety  and  undiscerned  events,  be- 
sides all  those  parts  of  it  which  men  have 
reduced  to  a  method  and  an  art:  and,  after 
all  this,  he  forgives  us  infinite  irregularities, 
and  spares  us  every  day,  and  still  expects, 
and  passes  by,  and  waits  all  our  days,  still 
watching  to  do  us  good,  and  to  save  that 
soul  which  he  knows  is  so  precious,  one  of 
the  chiefest  of  the  works  of  God,  and  an 
image  of  Divinity.  Now  from  all  these  arts 
and  mercies  of  God,  besides  that  we  have 
infinite  reason  to.  adore  his  goodness,  wo 
have  also  a  demonstrajion  that  we  ought  to 
do  all  that  possibly  we  can,  and  extend  all 
our  fa:u1d?3,  and  watch  all  our  opportuni- 
ties, and  take  in  all  assistances,  to  secure 
tne  interest  of  our  soul,  for  which  God  is 
pleased  to  take  such  care,  and  use  so  many 
arts  for  its  security.  If  it  were  not  highly 
worth  it,  God  would  not  do  it :  if  it  were 
not  all  of  it  necessary,  God  would  not  do  it. 
But  if  it  be  worth  it,  and  all  of  it  be  neces- 
sary, why  should  we  not  labour  in  order  to 


this  great  end  ?  If  it  be  worth  so  much  to 
Gk)d,  it  is  so  much  more  to  us :  for  if  ve 
perish,  his  felicity  is  undisturbed;  but  we 
are  undone,  infinitely  undone.  It  is,  there- 
fore, worth  taking  in  a  spiritual  guide;  lo 
far  we  are  gone. 

But  because  we  are  in  the  question  d 
prudence,  we  must  consider  whether  it  be 
necessary  to  do  so:  for  every  man  thub 
himself  wise  enough  as  to  the  conduct  of 
his  soul,  and  managing  of  his  eternal  ial^ 
rest ;  and  divinity  is  every  man's  trade,  tai 
the  scriptures  speak  our  own  language,  ud 
the  commandments  aire  few  and  plain,  ud 
the  laws  are  the  measure  of  justice;  and  if 
I  say  my  prayers,  and  pay  my  debts,  a? 
duty  is  soon  summed  up:  and  thus  m 
usually  make  our  accounts  for  eternity,  and 
at  this  rate  only  take  care  for  heaven.  Bot 
let  a  man  be  questioned  for  a  portion  of  hii 
estate,  or  have  his  life  shaken  with  diseases; 
then  it  will  not  be  enough  to  employ  ooe 
agent,  or  to  send  for  a  good  woman  to  mil- 
ister  a  potion  of  the  juices  of  her  country- 
garden;  but  the  ablest  lawyers,  and  the 
skilfuUest  physicians,  and  the  advice  of 
friends,  and  huge  caution  and  diligent  H> 
tendances,  and  a  curious  watching  concan- 
ing  all  the  accidents  and  little  passages  of 
our  disease.  And  truly  a  man's  life  and 
health  is  worth  all  that  and  much  moie,  aod, 
in  many  cases,  it  needs  it  aU.  . 

But  then  is  the  soul  the  only  safe  and  the 
only  trifling  thing  about  us?  Are  nottheie 
a  thousand  dangers,  and  ten  thousand  difli- 
culties,  and  innumerable  possibilities  of  a 
misadventure?  Are  not  sdl  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  world  divided  in  their  doctrines, 
and  all  of  them  call  their  own  way  neces- 
sary, and  most  of  them  call  all  the  rest 
damnable?  We  had  need  of  a  wise  in- 
structor and  a  prudent  choice,  at  our  first 
entrance  and  election  of  our  side ;  and  whea 
we  are  well  in  the  matter  of  faith  for  its  ob- 
ject and  institution,  all  the  evils  of  myself, 
and  all  the  evils  of  the  church,  and  all  the 
good  that  happens  to  evil  men,  everyday  ol 
danger,  the  periods  of  sickness,  and  the  day 
of  death,  are  days  of  tempest  and  storm,  and 
our  faith  will  suffer  shipwreck,  unless  it  be 
strong,  and  supported  and  directed  But 
who  shall  guide  the  vessel,  when  a  stormy 
passion  or  a  violent  imagination  trarfsports 
the  man  ?  Who  shall  awaken  his  reason, 
and  charm  his  passion  into  slumber  and  in- 
struction? How  shall  a  man  make  his 
fears  confident,  and  allay  his  confidence 
with  fear,  and  make  the  allay  with  just  nro- 
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portions^  and  steer  eveoiy^  between  the  ex- 
tremes, or  call  upon  his  sleeping  purposes, 
or  actuate  his  choices,  or  bind  him  to  reason 
in  all  his  wanderings  and  ignorances,  in  his 
passions  and  mistakes?  For  suppose  the 
man  of  great  skill  and  great  learning  in  the 
ways  of  religion;  yet  if  he  be  abused  by 
accident  or  by  his.  own  will,  who  shall  then 
judge  his  cases  of  conscience,  and  awaken 
bis  duty,  and  renew  his  holy  principle,  and 
tetuate  his  spiritual  powers  ?  for  physicians 
that  prescribe  to  others,  do  not  minister  to 
themseWes  in  cases  of  danger  and  violent 
•icknesses ;  and  in  matter  of  distemperature 
we  shall  not  find  that  books  alone  will  do 
all  the  work  of  a  spiritual  physician,  more 
than  of  a  natural  I  will  not  go  about  to  in- 
ereasethe  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  soul, 
to  represent  the  assistance  of  a  spiritual 
man  to  be  necessary.  But  of  this  I  am  suie, 
our  not  understanding  and  our  not  consider- 
ing our  soul,  makes  us  first  to  neglect,  and 
then  many  times  to  lose  it.  But  is  not  every 
man  an  unequal  judge  in  his  own  case? 
and,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  Grod  and  the 
laws  hath  appointed  tribunals,  and  judges, 
and  arbitrators.  And  that  men  are  partial 
in  the  matter  of  souls,  it  is  infinitely  certain, 
because  amongst  those  millions  of  souls  that 
perish,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  but  believes 
himself  in  a  good  condition ;  and  all  the 
sects  of  Christians  think  they  are  in  the 
right,  and  few  are  patient  to  inquire  whether 
they  be  or  no.  Then  add  to  this,  that  the 
qaestions  of  souls,  being  clothed  with  cir- 
cumstances of  matter  and  panic ular  con- 
tingency, are  or  may  be  infinite ;  and  most 
men  are  so  unfortunate,  that  they  have  so 
entangled  their  cases  of  conscience,  that 
there  where  they  have  done  something  good. 
It  may  be  they,  have  mingled  half  a  dozen 
evib  :  and,  when  interests  are  confounded, 
and  governments  altered,  and  power  strives 
with  right,  and  insensibly  passes  into  right, 
and  duty  to  God  would  fain  be  reconciled 
with  duty  to  our  relatives,  will  it  not  be 
more  than  necessary,  that  we  should  have 
soms  one  that  we  may  inquire  of  after  the 
way  to  heaven,  which  is  now  made  intri- 
cate by  our  follies  and  inevitable  accidents  ? 
Bnt  by  what  instrument  shall  men  alone, 
and  in  their  own  cases,  be  able  to  discern 
the  spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of  that  illu- 
sion, just  confidence  from  presumption,  fear 
from  pusillanimity?  Are  not  all  the  things 
and  assistances  in  the  world  little  enough  to 
defend  us  against  pleasure  and  pain,  the 
two  great  fountains  of  temptation?    Is  it 
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not  harder  to  cure  a  lust  than  to  cure  a 
fever?  And  are  not  the  deceptions  and  fol- 
lies of  men,  and  the  arts  of  the  devil,  and 
enticements  of  the  world,  and  the  deceptions 
of  a  man's  own  heart,  and  the  evils  of  sin, 
more  evil  and  more  numerous  than  the  sick- 
nesses and  diseases  of  any  one  man  ?  A  nd 
if  a  man  perishes  in  his  soul,  is  it  not  infi- 
nitely more  sad  than  if  he  could  rise  from 
his  grave  and  die  a  thousand  deaths  over? 
Thus  we  are  advanced  a  second  step  in  this 
prudential  motive :  God  used  many  arts  to 
secure  our  soul's  interest ;  and  there  are  in- 
finite dangers  and  infinite  ways  of  miscar;- 
riage  in  the  soul's  interest;  and,  therofore, 
there  is  great  necessity  God  should  do  all 
those  mercies  of  security,  and  that  we 
should  do  all  the  under-ministries  we  can 
in  this  great  work. 

But  what  advantage  shall  we  receive  by 
a  spiritual  guide  ?  Much,  every  way.  For 
this  is  the  way  that  God  hath  appointed, who, 
in  every  age,  hath  sent  a  succession  of  spirit- 
ual persons,  whose  office  is  to  minister  in 
holy  things,  and  to  be  "  stewards  of  God's 
household,"  "shepherds  of  the  flock,"  "  dis- 
pensers of  the  mysteries,"  under-mediators, 
and  ministers  of  prayer;  preachers  of  the 
law,  expounders  of  questions,  monitors  of 
duty,  conveyances  of  blessings;  and  that 
which  is  a  good  discourse  in  the  mouth  of 
another  man,  is,  from  them,  an  ordinance 
of  God  :  and  besides  its  natural  efficacy  and 
persuasion,  it  prevails  by  the  way  of  bless- 
ing, by  the  reverence  of  his  person,  by  Di- 
vine institution,  by  the  excellency  of  order, 
by  the  advantages  of  opinion  and  assistances 
of  reputation,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
who  is  the  president  of  such  ministries,  and 
who  is  appointed  to  all  Christians, according 
to  the  dispensation  that  is  appointed  to  them ; 
to  the  people,  in  their  obedience  and  frequent- 
ing of  the  ordinance;  to  the  priest,  in  his 
ministry  and  public  and  private  offices.  To 
which  also  I  add  this  consideration,  that  as 
the  holy  sacraments  are  hugely  effective  to 
spiritual  purposes,  not  only  because  they 
convey  a  blessing  to  the  worthy  suscipi- 
ents,  but  because  men  cannot  be  worthy 
suscipients  unless  they  do  many  excellent 
acts  of  virtue,  in  order  to  a  previous  disposi- 
tion ;  so  that  in  the  whole  conjunction  and 
transaction  of  affairs,  there  is  good  done  by 
way  of  proper  efficacy  and  Divine  blessing : 
so  it  is  in  following  the  conduct  of  a  spi- 
ritual man,  and  consulting  with  him  in  the 
matter  of  our  souls ;  we  cannot  do  it  unless 
we  consider  our  souls,  and  make  religion 
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our  business^  and  examine  our  present  state^ 
and  consider  concerning  our  danger,  and 
watch  and  design  for  our  adrantages,  which 
things  of  themselves  will  set  a  man  much 
forwarder  in  the  way  of  godliness :  besides 
that  naturally  every  man  will  less  dare  to 
act  a  sin  for  which  he  knows  he  shall  feel 
a  present  shame  in  his  discoveries  made  to 
the  spiritual  guidej  the  man  that  is  made 
the  witness  of  his  conversation:  Tov;  ix 
Atbf  yop  iixoi  icff »  itai^'  ^p^'*  *'  Holy  men 
ought  to  know  all  things  from  Grod,"  and 
that  relate  to  God,  in  order  to  the  conduct 
of  souls.  And  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  this,  if  we  do  not  suffer  the  devil  in 
this  affair  to  abuse  us,  as  he  does  many  peo- 
ple, in  their  opinions,  teaching  men  to  suspect 
there  is  a  design  and  a  snake  under  the  plan- 
tain. But  so  may  they  suspect  kings  when 
they  command  obedience,  or  the  lie  vites  when 
they  read  the  law  of  tithes^  or  parents  when 
they  teach  their  children  temperance,  or  tu- 
tors when  they  watch  their  charge.  How- 
ever, it  is  better  to  venture  the  worst  of  the 
design,  than  to  lose  the  best  of  the  assist- 
ance ;  and  he  that  guides  himself,  hath  much 
work  and  much  danger ;  but  he  Uiat  is  under 
the  conduct  of  another,  his  work  is  easy, 
little,  and  secure ;  ii  is  nothing  but  diligence 
and  obedience :  and  though  it  be  a  hard  thing 
to  rule  well,  yet  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
follow  and  be  obedient. 


SERMON    XLVII. 

PART    III. 

7.  As  it  is  a  part  of  Christian  prudence 
to  take  into  the  conduct  of  our  souls  ^  spi- 
ritual man  for  a  guide;  so  it  is  also  of  great 
concernment  that  we  be  prudent  in  the  choice 
of  him,  whom  we  are  to  trust  in  so  great 
an  interest. 

Concerning  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  give  characters  and  significations  particu- 
lar enough  to  enable  a  choice,  without  the 
interval-assistances  of  prayer,  experience, 
and  the  grace  of  God.  He  that  describes  a 
man,  can  tell  you  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
his  stature,  and  proportion,  and  describe 
some  general  lines  enough  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  Cyclops  or  a  Saracen ;  but  when 
you  chance  tj  see  the  man,  you  will  dis- 
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cover  figures  or  little  features,  of  wbieh  the 
description  had  produced  in  yoa  no  fimtam 
or  expectation.  And  in  the  exterior  sigatft- 
cations  of  a  sect,  there  are  more  semblaneei 
than  in  men's  foces,  and  greater  unoertuaty 
in  the  signs;  and  what  is  faaky  strives  so 
I  craftily  to  act  the  true  and  proper  images  of 
things ;  and  the  more  they  are  defectiTe  is 
circumstances,  the  more  ciirions  they  are  is 
forms ;  and  they  also  use  such  arts  of  giift* 
ing  proselytes,  which  are  of  most  advantage 
towards  an  effect,  and,  therefore,  such  which 
the  true  Christian  ought  to  pursue,  and  the 
apostles  actually  did;  and  thef  striTe  to  fd^ 
low  their  patterns  in  arts  of  persuasion,  not 
only  because  they  would  seem  like  then, 
but  because  they  can  have  none  so  good,  ao 
effective  to  their  purposes ;  that  it  foUovs, 
that  it  is  not  more  a  dbty  to  take  care  that 
we  be  not  corrupted  with  false  teaehen» 
than  that  we  be  not  abused  with  false  signs: 
for  we  as  well  find  a  good  man  *«^et*»!>g  a 
false  proposition,  as  a  good  cause  managed 
by  ill  men ;  and  a  holy  cause  is  not  alwayi 
dressed  with  healthful  symptoms,  nor  is 
there  a  cross  always  set  upon  the  doors  of 
those  congregations,  who  are  infected  with 
the  plague  of  heresy. 

When  St  John  was  to  separate  &be 
teachers  from  true,  he  took  no  other  course 
but  to  mark  the  doctrine  which  was  of  God, 
and  that  should  be  the  mark  of  cognizance 
to  distinguish  right  shepherds  from  robbers 
and  invaders :  "  Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of 
God;  he  that  denieth  it,  is  not  of  God." 
By  this,  he  bids  his  scholars  to  avoid  the 
present  sects  of  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  Simon 
Magus,  and  such  other  persons  as  denied 
that  Christ  was  nt  all  before  he  came,  or 
that  he  came  really  in  the  flesh  and  proper 
humanity.    This  is  a  clear  note ;  and  thef 
that  conversed  with  St  John,  or  believed 
his  doctrine,  were  sufficiently  instructed  in 
the  present  questions.    But  this  note  will 
signify  nothing  to  us :  for  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians "  confess  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the 
flesh,"  and  the  following  sects  did  avoid 
that  rock,  over  which  a  great  apostle  had 
hung  out  so  plain  a  lantern. 

In  the  following  ages  of  the  Church  men 
have  been  so  curious  to  signify  misbelieveis, 
that  they  have  invented  and  observed  some 
signs,  which,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  were 
true,  real  appendages  of  false  believers ;  bat 
yet  such  which  were  also,  or  might  be,  com- 
mon to  them  with  good  men  and  members 
\ol  ^'^  C^xSckfitVLc  church.    Some  few  I  shall 
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■rmark,  and  give  a  short  account  of  them, 
*hat  by  removing  the  uncertain,  we  may  fix 
our  inquiries,  and  direct  them  by  certain 
si^ifications,  lest  this  art  of  prudence  turn 
into  foUy  and  faction,  error  and  secular  de- 
sign. 

1.  Some  men  distinguish  error  from  truth 
by  calling  their  adversaries' doctrine,**new 
and  of  yesterday."  And  certainly  this  is  a 
good  sign,  if  it  be  rightly  applied  ;  for  since 
all  Christian  doctrine  is  that  which  Christ 
taught  his  Church,  and  the  Spirit  enlarged 
or  expounded,  and  the  apostles  delivered; 
we  are  to  begin  the  Christian  era  for  our 
faith,  and  parts  of  religion  by  the  period  of 
their  preaching;  our  account  begins  then, 
and  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  what  they 
taught  is  new  and  false,  and  whatsoever  is 
besides  what  they  taught,  is  no  part  of  our 
religion ; — and  then  no  man  can  be  preju- 
diced for  believing  it  or  not; — and  if  it  be 
adopted  into  the  confessions  of  the  Church, 
the  proposition  is  always  so  uncertain,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  faith ;  and 
therefore,  if  it  be  old  in  respect  of  our  days, 
it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  believed ; 
if  it  be  new  it  may  be  received  into  opinion 
according  to  its  probability,  and  no  sects  nor 
mterests  are  to  be  divided  upon  such  ac- 
counts. This  only  I  desire  to  be  observed, 
that  when  a  truth  returns  from  banishment 
by  a  ''postliminium,"  if  it  was  from  the 
first,  though  the  holy  fire  hath  been  buried, 
or  the  river  ran  under  ground,  yet  we  do 
not  call  that  new;  since  newness  is  not  to 
be  accounted  of  by  a  proportion  to  our  short- 
lived memories,  or  to  the  broken  records 
and  fragments  of  story  left  after  the  inunda- 
tion of  barbarism,  and  war,  and  change  of 
kingdoms,  and  conuption  of  authors;  but, 
by  its  relation  to  the  fountain  of  our  truths, 
and  the  birth  of  our  religion  under  our  fa- 
thers in  Christ,  the  holy  apostles  and  disci- 
ples. A  camel  was  a  new  thing  to  them 
that  saw  it  in  the  fable,  but  yet  it  was  cre- 
ated as  soon  as  a  cow  or  the  domestic  crea- 
tures ;  and  some  people  are  apt  to  call  every 
thing  new  which  they  never  heard  of  before, 
as  if  all  religion  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
standards  of  their  observation  or  country 
customs.  Whatsoever  was  not  taught  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  though  it  came  in 
by  Papias  or  Dionysius,  by  Arius  or  Libe- 
rius,  is  certainly  new  as  to  our  account; 
and  whatsoever  is  taught  to  us  by  the  doc- 
tors of  the  present  age,  if  it  can  show  its 
test  from  the  beginning  of  our  period  for 
mrelation,  is  not  to  be  called  new^  though 


it  be  pressed  with  a  new  zeal,  and  dif<;oursed 
of  by  unheard-of  arguments ;  that  is,  though 
men  be  ignorant,  and  need  to  learn  it,  yet  it 
is  not  therefore  new  or  unnecessary. 

2.  Some  would  have  false  teachers  suffi- 
ciently signified  by  a  name,  or  the  owning 
of  a  private  appellative,  as  of  Papist,  Lu- 
theran, Calvinist,  Zuinglian,  Socinian ;  and 
think  it  enough  to  denominate  them  not 
of  Christ,  if  they  are  called  by  the  name 
of  a  man.  And,  indeed,  the  thing  is  in  it- 
self ill :  but  then,  if  by  this  mark  we  shall 
esteem  false  teachers  sufficiently  signified, 
we  must  follow  no  man,  no  Church,  nor  no 
communion ;  for  all  are,  by  their  adversa- 
ries, marked  with  an  appellative  of  separa- 
tion and  singularity,  and  yet  themselves  are 
tenacious  of  a  good  name,  such  as  they 
choose,  or  such  as  is  permitted  to  them  by 
fame,  and  the  people,  and  a  natural  neces- 
sity of  making  a  distinction.  Thus  the  Do- 
natists  called  themselves  "the  Flock  of 
God,'*  and  the  Novatians  called  the  Ca- 
tholics "Traditors,"  and  the  Eustathians 
called  themselves  "  Catholics ;"  and  the 
worshippers  of  images  made  "  Inconoclast" 
to  be  a  name  of  scorn ;  and  men  made 
names  as  they  listed,  or  as  the  fate  of  the 
market  went.  And  if  a  doctor  preaches  a 
doctrine  which  another  man  likes  not,  but 
preaches  the  contradictory,  he  that  consents, 
and  he  that  refuses,  have  each  of  them  a 
teacher ;  by  whose  name,  if  they  please  to 
wrangle,  they  may  be  signified.  It  was  so 
in  the  Corinthian  church,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  they  divided  themselves  by 
names  which  signified  the  same  religion; 
"  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  am 
of  Peter,  and  I  of  Christ."  These  apostles 
were  ministers  of  Christ,  and  so  does  every 
teacher,  new  or  old,  among  the  Christians 
pretend  himself  to  be.  Let  that,  therefore, 
be  examined ;  if  he  ministers  to  the  truth 
of  Christ  and  the  religion  of  his  Master,  let 
him  be  entertained  a  servant  of  the  Lord; 
but,  if  an  appellative  be  taken  from  his 
name,  there  is  a  faction  commenced  in  it, 
and  there  is  a  fault  in  the  man,  if  there  be 
none  in  the  doctrine ;  but  that  the  doctrine 
be  true  or  false,  to  be  received  or  to  be  re- 
jected, because  of  the  name,  is  accidental 
and  extrinsical,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  this  sign. 

3.  Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  suffi- 
ciently thought  to  be  reproved  if  it  subdi- 
vides and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or 
changes  its  own  opinions.  Indeed,  if  it  de- 
clines Its  own  docu\iie,Tio  m'ML\i'^^\^a&'Q^^ 
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to  beliere  them  upon  their  word^  or  to  take 
them  upon  the  stock  of  reputation,  which 
(themselves  being  judges)  they  have  for- 
feited and  renounced  in  the  changing  that, 
which  at  first  they  obtruded  passionately. 
And,  therefore,  in  this  case  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  but  to  believe  the  men  so  far  as 
they  have  reason  to  believe  themselves ;  that 
is,  to  consider  when  they  prove  what  they 
aay :  and  they  that  are  able  to  do  so,  are  not 
persons  in  danger  to  be  seduced  by  a  bare 
authority  unless  they  list  themselves;  for 
others  that  sink  under  an  unavoidable  pre- 
judice, God  will  take  care  for  them,  if  Uiey 
be  good  people,  and  their  case  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  and  by.  But  for  the  other  part  of 
the  sign,  when  men  fall  out  among  them- 
selves for  other  interests  or  opinions,  it  is 
no  argument'  that  they  are  in  an  error  con- 
cerning that  doctrine,  which  they  all  uni- 
tedly teach  or  condemn  respectively  ;  but  it 
hath  in  it  some  probability,  that  their  union 
18  a  testimony  of  truth,  as  certainly  as  that 
their  fractions  are  a  testimony  of  their  zeal, 
or  honesty,  or  weakness, — as  it  happens. 
And  if  we  Christians  be  too  decretory  in 
this  instance,  it  will  be  hard  for  any  of  us 
to  keep  a  Jew  from  making  use  of  it  against 
the  whole  religion,  which,  from  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  hath  been  rent  into  innumera- 
ble sects  and  under-sects,  springing  from 
mistake  or  interest,  from  the  arts  of  the 
devil  or  the  weakness  of  man.  But  from 
hence  we  may  make  an  advantage  in  the 
way  of  prudence,  and  become  sure  that  all 
that  doctrine  is  certainly  true,  in  which  the 
generality  of  Christians  who  are  divided  in 
many  things,  yet  do  constantly  agree ;  and 
that  that  doctrine  is  also  sufficient,  since  it 
ia  certain,  that  because  in  all  communions 
and  churches  there  are  some  very  good  men, 
that  do  all  their  duty  to  the  getting  of  truth, 
God  will  not  fail  in  any  thing  that  is  neces- 
sary to  them,  that  honestly  and  heartily  de- 
sire to  obtain  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  rest 
in  the  heartiness  of  that,  and  live  accord- 
ingly, and  superinduce  nothing  to  the  de- 
struction of  that,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  rely  upon  God's  goodness,  and  if  they 
perish,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  help  it ;  and 
tnat  is  demonstration  enough  that  they  can- 
not perish,  considering  the  justice  and  good- 
cess  of  our  Lord  and  Judge. 

4.  Whoever  break  the  bands  of  a  society 
or  communion,  and  go  out  from  that  con- 
gregation in  whose  confession  they  are  bap- 
tized, do  an  intolerable  scandal  to  their  doc- 
trine and  persons,  and  give  suspicious  men 


reason  to  decline  their  asseiictbli^  and  boc 
to  choose  them  at  all  for  any  thing  of  thev 
authority  or  outward  circnmstancea.  Ana 
St  Pftul  Mds  the  Remans  to  '*  mark  diem 
that  cause  divisions  and  offences;"  hot  the 
following  words  make  their  cantion  praden 
and  practicable, ''contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  learned,  and  sToid  tiiem:" 
they  that  recede  from  the  doctrine  which 
they  have  learned,  (ftsycaase  the  offence, 
and  if  they  also  obtrude  this  upon  their  con- 
gregations, they  also  make  the  divisioQ. 
For  it  is  certain,  if  we  receive  any  doctrine 
contrary  to  what  Christ  gave  and  the  apot* 
ties  taiight,  for  the  authority  of  any  man, 
then  we  '*  call  men  master,"  and  lesTv  "ou 
Master  which  is  in  heaven  f*  and  in  that 
case  we  must  separate  from  the  congrega- 
tion, and  adhere  to  Christ  But  this  is  not 
to  be  done,  unless  the  case  be  evident  and 
notorious.  But  as  it  is  hard  that  the  public 
doctrine  of  a  church  should  be  rifled,  and 
misunderstood,  and  reproved,  and  rejected, 
by  any  of  her  wilful  or  ignorant  sons  and 
daughters;  so  it  is  also  as  hard,  that  they 
should  be  lx>und  not  to  see,  when  the  case 
is  plain  and  evident  There  may  be  mis- 
chiefs on  both  sides ;  but  the  former  sort  of 
evib  men  may  avoid  if  they  will ;  for  they 
may  be  humble  and  modest,  and  entertain 
better  opinions  of  their  superiors  than  of 
themselves,  and  in  doubtful  things  give 
them  the  honour  of  a  just  opinion;  and  if 
they  do  not  do  so,  that  evil  will  be  their 
own  private;  for,  that  it  become  not  pub- 
lic, the  king  and  the  bishop  are  to  take  care. 
But  for  the  latter  sort  of  evil,  it  will  cer- 
tainly become  universal;  if,  I  say,  an  autho- 
ritative false  doctrine  be  imposed,  and  is  to 
be  accepted  accordingly ;  for  then  all  men 
shall  be  bound  to  profess  against  their  con- 
science, that  is,  "with  their  mouths  not  to 
confess  unto  salvation,  what  with  their  hearts 
they  believe  unto  righteousness."  The  best 
way  of  remedying  both  the  evils  is,  that  go- 
vernors lay  no  burden  of  doctrines  or  laws 
but  what  are  necessary  or  very  profitable; 
and  that  inferiors  do  not  contend  for  things 
unnecessary,  nor  call  any  thing  necessary 
that  is  not ;  till  then  there  will  be  evils  on 
both  sides.  And  although  the  governors  are 
to  carry  the  question  in  the  point  of  law, 
reputation,  and  public  government,  yet  as  to 
God's  judicature  they  will  bear  the  biffger 
load,  who  in  his  right  do  him  an  injury,  and 
by  the  impresses  of  his  authority  destroy  his 
truth.  But,  in  this  case  also,  although  sepa- 
rating by  a  suspicious  thing,  and  intolerabSey 
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unless  it  be  when  a  sin  is  imposed ;  yet  to 
separate  is  also  accidental  to  truth,  for  some 
men  separate  with  reason,  some  men  against 
reason.  Therefore,  here  all  the  certainty  that 
is  in  the  thing,  is  when  the  truth  is  secured, 
and  all  the  security  to  the  men  will  be  in  the 
humility  of  their  persons,  and  the  hearti- 
ness and  simplicity  of  their  intention,  and 
diligence  of  inquiry.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land had  reason  to  separate  from  the  con- 
fession and  practices  of  Rome  in  many  par- 
ticulars; and  yet  if  her  children  separate 
from  her,  they  may  be  unreasonable  and 
'  impious. 

5.  The  ways  of  direction  which  we  have 
from  Holy  Scripture,  to  distinguish  the  false 
apostles  from  true,  are  taken  from  their 
doctrine,  or  their  lives.  That  of  the  doc- 
trine is  the  more  sure  way,  if  we  can  hit 
upon  it ;  but  that  also  is  the  thing  signified> 
and  needs  to  have  other  signs.  St.  John 
and  St  Paul  took  this  way,  for  they  were 
able  to  do  it  infallibly.  ''All  that  confess 
Jesus  incarnate,  are  of  God,"  said  St.  John. 
Those  men  that  deny  it  are  heretics ;  avoid 
them.  And  St  P^ul  bids  to  "  observe  them 
that  cause  divisions  and  offences  against  the 
doctrine  delivered ;"  them  also  avoid  that  do 
so.  And  we  might  do  so  as  easily  as  they, 
if  the  world  would  only  make  their  *'  deposi- 
tum"  that  doctrine  which  thev  delivered  to 
all  men,  that  is,  "  the  creed ;"  and  superin- 
duce nothing  else,  but  suffer  Christian  faith 
to  rest  in  its  own  perfect  simplicity,  un- 
mingled  with  arts,  and  opinions,  and  inter- 
ests. This  course  is  plain  and  easy,  and  I 
will  not  intricate  it  with  more  words,  but 
leave  it  directly  in  its  own  truth  and  cer- 
tainty, with  this  only  direction,  that  when  we 
are  to  choose  our  doctrine  or  our  side,  we 
take  that  which  is  in  the  plain  unexpound- 
ed  words  of  Scripture ;  for  in  that  only  our 
religion  can  consist.  Secondly,  choose  that 
which  is  most  advantageous  to  a  holy  life,  to 
the  proper  graces  of  a  Christian,  to  humility, 
to  charity,  to  forgiveness  and  alms,  to  obe- 
dience, and  complying  with  governments, 
to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  exaltation  of 
his  attributes,  and  to  the  conservation  and 
advantages  of  the  public  societies  of  men  ; 
and  this  last  St  Paul  directs,  "  Let  us  be 
careful  to  maintain  good  works  for  necessa- 
ry uses :"  for  he  that  heartily  pursues  these 
proportions,  cannot  be  an  ill  man,  though 
he  were  accidentaUy,  and  in  the  particular 
explications,  deceived. 

6.  But,  because  this  is  an  act  of  wisdom 
imther  than  prudence,  and  supposes  science 


or  knowledge  rather  than  experience,  there- 
fore, it  concerns  the  prudence  of  a  Christian 
to  observe  the  practice  and  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice, their  lives  and  pretences,  the  designs 
and  colours,  the  arts  of  conduct,  and  gain- 
ing proselytes,  which  their  doctors  and  cate- 
chists  do  use  in  order  to  their  purposes,  and 
in  their  ministry  about  souls.  For  although 
many  signs  are  uncertain,  yet  some  are  in- 
fallible, and  some  are  highly  probable. 

7.  Therefore,  those  teachers  that  pretend 
to  be  guided  by  a  private  spirit,  are  certainly 
false  doctors.  I  remember  what  Simmias  in 
Plutarch  tells  concerning  Socrates,  that  if  he 
heard  any  man  say  he  saw  a  divine  vision, 
he  presently  esteemed  him  vain  and  proud ; 
but,  if  he  pretended  only  to  have  heard  a 
voice,  or  the  word  of  God,  he  listened  to 
that  religiously,  and  would  inquire  of  him 
with  curiosity.  There  was  some  reason  in 
his  fancy;  for  God  does  not  communicate 
himself  by  the  eye  to  men,  but  by  the  ear : 
"  Ye  saw  no  figure,  but  ye  heard  a  voice," 
said  Moses  to  the  people  concerning  God. 
And,  therefore,  if  any  man  pretends  to  speak 
the  word  of  God,  we  will  inquire  concern- 
ing it;  the  man  may  the  better  be  heard, 
because  he  may  be  certainly  reproved  if  he 
speaks  amiss;  but,  if  he  pretends  to  visions 
and  revelations,  to  a  private  spirit,  and  a 
mission  extraordinary,  the  man  is  proud  and 
unlearned,  vicious  and  impudent  "No 
scripture  is  of  private  interpretation,"  saith 
St.  Peter;  that  is,  "private  emission"  or 
"  declaration."  God's  words  were  deliver- 
ed indeed  by  single  men,  but  such  as  were 
publicly  designed  prophets,  remarked  with 
a  known  character,  approved  of  by  the  high 
priest  and  Sanhedrim,  endued  with  a  public 
spirit,  and  his  doctrines  were  always  agreea- 
ble to  the  other  scriptures.  But,  if  any  man 
pretends  now  to  the  Spirit,  either  it  must  be 
a  private  or  public.  If  it  be  private,  it  can 
but  be  useful  to  himself  alone,  and  it  may 
cozen  him  too,  if  it  be  not  assisted  by  the 
spirit  of  a  public  man.  But  if  it  be  a  pub- 
lic spirit,  it  must  enter  in  at  the  public  door 
of  ministries  and  Divine  ordinances,  of  God's 
grace  and  man's  endeavour :  it  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prophets;  it  is  discernible  and 
judicable  by  them,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
rejected,  and  then  it  must  pretend  no  longer. 
For  he  that  will  pretend  to  an  extraordinary 
spirit,  and  refuses  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
ways,  must  either  prophesy  or  work  mira- 
cles, or  must  have  a  voice  from  heaven  to 
give  him  testimony.  The  prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and   the  aposdes  in  th« 
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New,  and  Christ  between  both,  had  no  other 
way  of  extraordinary  probation ;  and  they 
that  pretend  to  any  thing  extraordinary,  can- 
not, ought  not  to  be  believed,  unless  they 
have  something  more  than  their  own  word : 
**  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is 
not  true,"  said  Tnith  itself,  our  blessed 
Lord.  But,  secondly,  they  that  intend  to 
teach  by  an  extraordinary  spirit,  if  they  pre- 
tend to  teach  according  to  Scripture,  must 
be  examined  by  the  measures  of  Scripture, 
and  then  their  extraordinary  must  be  judged 
by  the  ordinary  spirit,  and  stands  or  falls  by 
the  rules  of  every  good  man's. religion  and 
public  government;  and  then  we  are  well 
enough.  But  if  they  speak  any  thing  agains . 
Scripture,  it  is  the  spirit  of  antichrist,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  devil :  '^  For  if  an  angel  from 
heaven"  (he  certainly  is  a  spirit)  *'  preach 
any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  accursed.*' 

But  this  pretence  of  a  single  and  extra- 
ordinary spirit  is  nothing  ebe  but  the  spirit 
of  pride,  error,  and  delusion;  a  snare  to 
catch  easy  and  credulous  souls,  which  are 
willing  to  die  for  a  gay  word  and  a  distorted 
face;  it  is  the  parent  of  folly  and  giddy  doc- 
trine, impossible  to  be  proved,  and,  there- 
fore, useless  to  all  purposes  of  religion,  rea- 
jBon,  or  sober  counsels ;  it  is  like  an  invisible 
colour,  or  music  without  a  sound;  it  is,  and 
indeed  is  so  intended  to  be,  a  direct  overthrow 
of  order,  and  government,  and  public  minis- 
tries :  it  is  bold  to  say  any  thing,  and  resolv- 
ed to  prove  nothing ;  it  imposes  upon  willing 
people  after  the  same  manner  that  oracles 
and  the  lying  demons  did  of  old  time,  abus- 
ing m^n,  not  by  proper  eflBcacy  of  its  own, 
but  because  the  men  love  to  be  abused :  it 
is  a  great  disparagement  to  the  sufficiency 
of  Scripture,  and  asperses  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, for  giving  so  many  ages  of  the  church 
an  imperfect  religion,  expressly  against  the 
truth  of  their  wor^s,  who  said,  they  •*  had 
declared  the  whole  truth  of  God,"  and  *'  told 
all  the  will  of  God :''  and  it  is  an  affront  to 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  of  order,  and  public  ministries. 
But  the  will  furnishes  out  malice,  and  the 
understanding  sends  out  levity,  and  they 
marry,  and  produce  a  fantastic  dream ;  and 
the  daughter,  sucking  wind  instead  of  ''the 
milk  of  the  word,"  grows  up  to  madness, 
and  the  spirit  of  reprobation.  Besides  all 
this,  an  extraordinary  spirit  is  extremely  un- 
necessary ;  and  God  does  not  give  emissions 
and  miracles  from  heaven  to  no  purpose, 
and  to  no  necessities  of  his  church ;  for  the 
•upplying  of  which  he  hath  given  apoatles 


;  and  evangelists,  prophets  and  paslon,  bisli* 
I  ops  and  priests,  the  spirit  of  ordination  and 
the  spirit  of  instruction,  catechista  and  teach- 
ers, arts  and  sciences,  scripturea,  and  a  cob- 
stant  succession  of  expositors,  the  teedmoaj 
of  churches,  and  a  constant  line  of  traditioD, 
or  delivery  of  apostolical  doctrine,  in  iD 
things  necessary  to  salvation.  And,  after 
!all  this,  to  have  a  fungus  arise  from  die 
belly  of  mud  and  darkness,  and  nonnsk  t 
glow-worm,  that  shall  challenge  to  ontshioe 
the  lantern  of  God's  word,  and  all  the  can- 
dles which  God  set  upon  a  hill,  and  all  that 
the  Spirit  hath  set  upon  the  candlesticb, 
and  all  the  stars  of  Christ's  right  hand,  ii  lo 
annul  all  the  excellent,  established,  orderly, 
and  certain  effects  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to 
worship  the  false  fires  of  the  night.  He,  there- 
fore, that  will  follow  a  guide  that  leads  him 
by  an  extraordinary  spirit,  shall  go  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  and  have  a  strange  fortane, 
and  a  singular  religion,  and  a  portion  by 
himself,  a  great  way  off  from  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  saints,  who  are  all  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  have  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  one  faith  and  one  hope,  the  same 
baptism,  and  the  helps  of  the  miniatry,  lead- 
ing them  to  the  common  country,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  that  are  the  sons  of  adop- 
tion, consigned*  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
earnest  of  their  inheritance. 

Concerning  the  pretence  of  a  private  spirit 
for  interpretation  of  the  confessed  doctrine 
of  Grod,  (the  Holy  Scriptures,)  it  will  not  so 
easily  come  into  this  question  of  choosing 
our  spiritual  guides ;  because  every  person 
that  can  be  a  candidate  in  this  office,  that 
can  be  chosen  to  guide  others,  must  be  a 
public  man,  that  is,  of  a  holy  calling,  suit- 
tified  or  separate  publicly  to  the  office ;  and 
then  to  interpret  is  part  of  his  callitag  and 
employment,  and  to  do  so  is  the  work  of  a 
public  spirit ;  he  is  ordained  and  designed, 
he  is  commanded  and  enabled  to  do  it :  and 
in  this  there  is  no  other  caution  to  be  iDte^ 
posed,  but  that  the  more  public  a  man  is,  of 
the  more  authority  his  interpretation  is;  and 
he  comes  nearer  to  a  law  of  order,  and  in 
the  matter  of  government  is  to  be  obserred: 
but  the  more  holy  and   the  more  learned 
the  man  is,  his  interpretation  in  matter  of 
question   is  more   likely  to  be  true;  and, 
though  less  to  be  pressed  as  to  the  public 
confession,  yet  it  may  be  more  effective  to 
a  private  persuasion,  provided  it  be  done 
without  scandal,  or  lessening  the  authority, 
or  disparagement  to  the  more  public  persoa. 

8.  Those  are  to  be  suspected  for  evil  guideii 
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who,  to  get  authority  among  the  people, 
pretend  a  great  zeal,  and  use  a  bold  liberty 
in  reproving  princes  and  governors,  nobility 
and  prelates ;  fqr  such  homilies  cannot  be 
the  effects  of  a  holy  religion,  which  lay  a 
snare  for  authority,  and  undermine  power, 
and  discontent  the  people,  and  make  them 
bold  against  kings,  and  immodest  in  (heir 
own  stations,  and  trouble  the  government. 
Such  men  may  speak  a  truth,  or  teach  a 
true  doctrine;  for  every  such  design  does 
not  unhallow  the  truth  of  God :  but  they 
take  some  truths,  and  force  them  to  minister 
to  an  evil  end.  But,  therefore,  mingle  not 
in  the  communities  of  such  men ;  for  they 
will  make  it  a  part  of  your  religion,  to  prose- 
cute that  end  openly,  which  they,  by  arts  of 
the  tempter,  have  insinuated  privately. 

But  if  ever  you  enter  into  the  seats  of 
those  doctors  that  speak  reproachfully  of 
their  superiors,  or  detract  from  government, 
or  love  to  curse  the  king  in  their  heart,  or 
slander  him  with  their  mouths,  or  disgrace 
their  person,  bless  yourself  and  retire  quick- 
ly ;   for  there  dwells  the  plague,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  not  president  of  the  assem- 
bly.   And,  therefore,  you  shall  observe  in 
til  the  characters  which  the  blessed  apostles 
of  our  Lord  made  for  describing  and  avoid- 
ing societies  of  heretics,  false  guides,  and 
bringers  in  of  strange  docU'ines, — still  they 
reckon  treason  and  rebellion.    So  St.  Paul : 
"  In  the  last  day  perilous  times  shall  come ; 
then  men  shall  have  the  form  of  godliness, 
and  deny  the  power  of  it;  they  shall  be 
traitors,  heady,  highminded  ;"*  that  is  the 
characteristic  note.    So  St.  Peter:  "The 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto 
the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished :  but 
chiefly  them  that  walk  after  the  flesh  in  the 
lust  of  uncleanness,  and  despise  govern- 
ment; presumptuous  are  they,  self-willed, 
they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dlgni- 
ties."t— The  same  also  is  recorded  and  ob- 
served by  St  Jude :  "  Likewise  also  these 
filthy  dreamers  defile  the  flesh,  despise  domi- 
nion, and  speak  evil  of  dignities. "J    These 
three  testimonies  are  but  the  declaration  of 
one  great  contingency ;  they  are  the  same 
prophecy,  declared  by  three  apostolical  men 
that  had  tne  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  by  this 
character  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  ages  hath 
given  QS  caution  to  avoid  such  assemblies, 
where  the  speaking  and  ruling  "oaan  shall  be 
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the  canker  of  government,  and  a  preacher 
of  sedition,  who  shall  either  ungird  the 
prince's  sword,  or  unloose  the  button  of 
their  mantle. 

9.  But  the  apostles  in  all  these  prophe- 
cies have  remarked  lust  to  be  the  insepara- 
ble companion  of  these  rebel  prophets: 
"  They  are  filthy  dreamers,  they  defile  the 
flesh,"  so  St.  Jude;  "They  walk  after  the 
flesh,  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,"  so  St. 
Peter ;  "  They  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God,  incontinent  and  sen- 
sual," so  St.  Paul.  And  by  this  part  of  the 
character,  as  the  apostles  remarked  the  Ni- 
colaitans,  the  Gnostics,  the  Carpocratians, 
and  all  their  impure  branches,  which  began 
in  their  days,  and  multiplied  after  their 
deaths;  so  they  prophetically  did  fore-sig- 
nify all  such  sects  to  be  avoided,  who,  to 
catch  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  preach 
doctrines  of  ease  and  licentiousness,  apt  to 
countenance  and  encourage  vile  things,  and 
not  apt  to  restrain  a  passion,  or  mortify  a 
sin  : — such  as  these :  that  God  sees  no  sin 
in  his  children;  that  no  sin  will  take  us 
from  God's  favour ;  that  all  of  such  a  party 
are  elect  people ;  that  God  requires  of  us 
nothing  but  faith ;  and  that  faith  which  jus- 
tifies is  nothing  but  a  mere  believing  that 
we  are  God's  chosen ;  that  we  are  not  lied 
to  the  law  of  commandments ;  that  the  law 
of  grace  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and  that  lib- 
erty is  to  do  what  we  list ;  that  divorces  are 
to  be  granted  upon  many  and  slight  causes ; 
that  simple  fornication  is  no  sin.  These 
afe  such  doctrines,  that  upon  the  belief  of 
them  men  may  do  any  thing,  and  will  do 
that  which  shall  satisfy  their  own  desires, 
and  promote  their  interests,  and  seduce  their 
she-disciples.  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  with- 
out great  reason  that  these  three  apostles 
joined  lust  and  treason  together;  because 
the  former  is  so  shameful  a  crime,  and  ren- 
ders a  man's  spirit  naturally  averse  to  gov- 
ernment, that  if  it  falls  upon  the  person  of 
a  ruler,  it  takes  from  him  the  spirit  of  gov- 
ernment, and  renders  him  diflident,  pusil- 
lanimous, private,  and  ashamed  :  if  it  hap- 
pen in  the  person  of  a  subject,  it  makes  him 
hate  the  man  that  shall  shame  him  and  pun- 
ish him;  it  hates  the  light  and  the  sun,  be- 
cause that  opens  him,  and,  therefore,  is  much 
more  against  government,  because  that  pub- 
lishes and  punishes  too.  One  thing  I  desire 
to  be  observed,  that  tMugh  the  primitive 
heretics  now  named,  and  all  those  others, 
their  successors,  practised  and  taught  horrid 
imptirities,  yet  they  did  not  invade  govern- 
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mont  at  all;  and,  therefore,  those  sects  that 
those  apostles  did  signify  by  prophecy,  and 
in  whom  both  these  are  concentred, — were 
to  appf-ar  in  some  later  times,  and  the  days 
of  liie  prophecy  were  not  then  to  be  fulfilled. 
What  they  are  since,  every  age  must  judge 
by  its  own  experience,  and  for  its  own  in- 
terest. But  Christian  religion  is  so  pure 
and  holy,  that  chastity  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  whole  religion ;  and  to  do  an  action 
chastely  signifies  purity  of  intention,  al>- 
straction  from  the  worhJ,  and  separation 
from  low  and  secular  ends,  the  virginity  of 
the  soul,  and  its  union  with  God  ;*  and  all 
deviations  and  estrangements  from  God,  and 
adhesion  to  forbidden  objects,  is  called  forni- 
cation and  adultery.  Those  sects,  therefore, 
that  teach,  encourage,  or  practise  impious 
or  unhallowed  mixtures,  and  shameful  lusts, 
are  issues  of  the  impure  spirit,  and  most 
contrary  to  God,  who  can  behold  no  unclean 
thing. 

10.  Those  prophets  and  pastors, — that 
pretend  severity  and  live  loosely,  or  are 
severe  in  small  things,  and  give  liberty  in 
greater,  or  forbid  some  sins  with  extreme 
rigour,  and  yet  practise  or  teach  those  that 
serve  their  interest  or  constitute  their  sect, 
•—are  to  be  suspected  and  avoided  accord- 
ingly :  •'  Nihil  est  hominum  inepetft  persua- 
sione  falsius,  nee  fictA  severitate  inepetius." 
All  ages  of  the  church  were  extremely  curi- 
ous to  observe,  when  any  new  teachers  did 
arise,  what  kind  of  lives  they  lived ;  and  if 
they  pretended  severely  and  to  a  strict  life, 
then  they  knew  their  danger  doubled ;  for  it 
is  certain  all  that  teach  doctrines  contrary 
to  the  established  religion  delivered  by  the 
apostles,  all  they  are  evil  men.  God  will 
not  suffer  a  good  man  to  be  seduced  damna- 
bly, much  less  can  he  be  a  seducer  of  others : 
and,  therefore,  you  shall  still  observe  the 
false  apostles  to  be  furious  and  vehement  in 
their  reproofs,  and  severe  in  their  animad- 
versions of  others ;  but  then  if  you  watch 
their  private,  or  stay  till  their  numbers  are 
full,  or  observe  their  spiritual  habits,  you 
shall  find  them  indulgent  to  themselves,  or 
to  return  from  their  disguises,  or  so  spiritu- 
ally wicked,  that  their  pride  or  their  revenge, 
their  envy  or  their  detraction,  their  scorn  or 
their  complacency  in  themselves,  their  de- 
sire of  pre-eminence  and  their  impatience 
of  a  revival,  shall  place  them  far  enough  in 
distance  from  a  ptor  carnal  sinner,  whom 
they  shall  load  with  censures  and  an  upbraid- 
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'  ing  scorn ;  but  themselves  are  like  devib, 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  **  the  spiritual  wicked- 
nesses in  high  places.''  Some  sects  of  men 
are  very  angry  against  servants  for  recrea- 
ting and  easing  their  labours  with  a  less 
prudent  and  unsevere  refreshment :  but  the 
patrons  of  their  sects  shall  oppress  a  wicked 
man  and  unbelieving  person ;  they  shall 
chastise  a  drunkard  4ind  entertain  murmar- 
ers ;  they  shall  not  abide  an  oath^  and  yet 
shall  force  men  to  break  three  or  four.  This 
sect  is  to  be  avoided,  because  although  it  is 
good  to  be  severe  against  carnal  and  bodily 
sins,  yet  it  is  not  good  to  mingle  with  them 
who  chastise  a  bodily  sin  to  make  way  for 
a  spiritual ;  or  reprove  a  servant,  that  his 
lord  may  sin  alone  -y  or  punish  a  stranger 
and  a  beggar,  that  will  not  approve  their 
sin,  but  will  have  sins  of  his  own.  Con- 
cerning such  persons,  St  Paul  hath  told  us, 
that  "  they  shall  not  proceed  far,  but  their 
folly  shall  be  manifest ;"  '0x17011  j^vw  ^watt 
aiv  tii  TikifntsBiu,  tw  fpoytoy  tov  o^ovy  said  Ly- 
sias  :  ''  Cit6  ad  naturam  ficta  reciderunt 
suam."  They  that  dissemble  their  sin  and 
their  manners,  or  make  severity  to  serve 
looseness,  and  an  imaginary  virtue  to  minis- 
ter to  a  real  vice ;  they  that  abhor  idols,  and 
would  commit  sacrilege ;  chastise  a  drunk- 
ard, and  promote  sedition;  declaim  against 
the  vanity  of  great  persons,  and  then  spoil 
them  of  their  goods ;  reform  manners,  and 
engross  estates ;  talk  godly,  and  do  impi- 
ously; these  are  teachers  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  hath,  by  three  apostles,  bid 
us  to  beware  of  and  decline,  as  we  would 
run  from  the  hollowness  of  a  grave,  or  the 
despairs  and  sorrows  of  the  damned. 

11.  The  substance  of  all  is  this :  that  we 
must  not  choose  our  doctrine  by  our  guide, 
but  our  guide  by  the  doctrine ;  and  if  we 
doubt  concerning  the  doctrine,  we  may 
judge  of  that  by  the  lives  and  designs  of 
the  teachers :  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them ;"  and  by  the  plain  words  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, by  the  apostles'  creed,  and  by  the  com- 
mandments, and  by  the  certain  known  and 
established  forms  of  government  These 
are  the  great  indices,  and  so  plain,  apt,  and 
easy,  that  he  that  is  deceived,  is  so  because 
he  will  be  so ;  he  is  betrayed  into  it  by  his 
own  lust,  and  a  voluntary  chosen  foUy. 

12.  Besides  these  premises,  there  are  other 
little  candles  that  can  help  to  make  the  judg- 
ment clearer ;  but  they  are  such  as  do  not 
signify  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  precedent  characters,  which  are  drawn 
by  the  great  lines  of  Scripture.    Such  ts 
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e:  1.  When  the  teachers  of  sects  stir  up 
iprofitable  and  useless  questions.  2.  When 
ey  causelessly  retire  from  the  universal 
istoms  of  Chi  istendoDi.  3.  And  cancel  all 
e  memorials  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of 
ir  redemption.  4.  When  their  confessions 
id  catechisms  and  their  whole  religion  con- 
its  ip  yvtaaBi,  "  in  speculations"  and  inef- 
::tive  notions^  in  discourses  of  angels  and 
irits^  in  abstractions  and  raptures,  in  things 
ey  understand  not,  and  of  which  they  have 
)  revelation.  5.  Or  else  if  their  religion 
ends  itself  in  ceremonies,  outward  guises, 
id  material  solemnities,  and  imperfect 
rms,  drawing  the  heart  of  the  vine  forth 
to  leaves  and  irregular  fruitless  suckers, 
rning  the  substance  into  circumstances, 
id  the  love  of  God  into  gestures,  and  the 
feet  of  the  Spirit  into  xhk  impertinent 
Bees  of  a  burdensome  ceremonial:  for 
'  these  two  particulars  the  apostles  re- 
oved  the  Jews  and  the  Gnostics,  or  those 
at  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras  pre- 
aded  conversation  with  angels,  and  great 
lowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  spirits, 
loosipg  tutelar  angels,  and  assigning  them 
Sees  and  charges,  as  in  the  church  of 
[>me,  to  this  day,  they  do  to  saints.  To 
ese  add,  6.  That  we  observe  whether  the 
lides  of  souls  avoid  to  suffer  for  their  re- 
;inn ;  for  then  the  matter  is  foul,  or  the 
an  not  £t  to  lead,  that  dares  not  die  in  cold 
x>d  for  his  religion.  Will  the  man  lay 
s  life  and  his  soul  upon  the  proposition? 
so,  then  you  may  consider  him  upon  his 
oper  grounds ;  but  if  he  refuses  that,  re- 
se  his  conduct  sure  enough.  7.  You 
ly  also  watch  whether  they  do  not  choose 
nr  proselytes  among  the  rich  and  vicious; 
It  they  may  serve  themselves  upon  his 
!a]fb«  and  their  disciple  upon  his  vice. 
If  their  doctrines  evidently  and  greatly 
rve  the  interest  of  wealth  or  honour,  and 
»  ineffective  to  piety.  ^  9.  If  they  strive  to 
in  any  one  to  their  confession,  and  are 
gligent  to  gain  them  to  good  life.  10.  If, 
pretences,  they  lessen  the  severity  of 
irist's  precepts,  and  are  easy  in  dispensa- 
ns  and  licentious  glosses.  11.  If  they 
rent  suppletories  to  excuse  an  evil  maD, 
d  yet  to  reconcile  his  bad  life  with  the 
pes  of  heaven ;  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
ct  the  whole,  and  to  reject  these  parts  of 
ror  and  design,  which  in  themselves  are  so 
ihandsome  always,  and  sometimes  crimi- 
J.  He  that  shall  observe  the  church  of 
ome  80  implacably  fierce  for  purgatory 
id  the  pope's  supremacy,  for  clerical  im- 
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munities  and  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical persons  to  secular,  for  indulgences 
and  precious  and  costly  pardons,  and  then 
so  full  of  devices  to  reconcile  an  evil  life 
with  heaven,  requiring  only  contrition  even 
at  the  last  for  the  abolition  of  eternal  guilt, 
and  having  a  thousand  ways  to  commute 
and  take  off  the  temporal ;  will  see  he  hatk 
reason  to  be  jealous  that  interest  is  in  these 
bigger  than  the  religion,  and  yet  the  danger 
of  the  soul  is  greater  than  that  interest;  and, 
therefore,  the  man  is  to  do  accordingly. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  great  necessity  that 
we  should  have  the  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, the  d^ipxif  of  serpents. 


magifl  ut  cernamus  acutnm 
Quam  aut  aquila,  aut  serpens  Epidaurius.  Hoa. 

For  so  serpents,  as  they  are  curious  to 
preserve  their  heads  from  contrition  or  r 
bruise,  so  also  to  safeguard  themselves  that 
they  be  not  charmed  with  sweet  and  en- 
ticing words  of  false  prophets,  who  charm 
not  wisely  but  cunningly,  leading  aside  un- 
stable souls;  against  these  we  must  stop 
OUT  ears,  or  lend  our  attention  accoramg  lo 
the  foregoing  measures  and  significations. 
But  here  also  I  am  to  insert  two  or  three 
cauuons. 

1.  We  cannot  expect  that  by  these  or  any 
other  signs  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover 
concerning  all  men,  whether  they  teach  an 
error  or  no :  neither  can  a  man  by  these  re- 
prove a  Lutheran  or  a  Zuinglian,  a  Domini- 
can or  a  Franciscan,  a  Russian  or  a  Greek, 
a  Muscovite  or  a  Georgian ;  Decause  tnose 
that  are  certain  signs  of  false  teachers,  do 
signify  such  men  who  destroy  an  article  of 
faith  or  a  commandment.  God  was  care- 
ful to  secure  us  from  death  by  removing  the 
lepers  from  the  camp,  and  giving  certain 
notices  of  distinction,  and  puttmg  a  term 
between  the  living  and  the  dead:  but  he 
was  not  pleased  to  secure  every  man  from 
innocent  and  harmless  errors,  from  the  mis- 
takes of  men  and  the  failings  of  mortality  : 
the  signs  which  can  distinguish  a  living  man 
from  a  dead,  will  not  also  distinguish  a 
black  man  from  a  brown,  or  a  pale  from  a 
white :  it  is  enough  that  we  decline  those 
guides  that  lead  us  to  hell,  but  not  to  think 
that  we  are  enticed  lo  death  by  the  weak- 
nesses of  every  disagreeing  brother^ 

2.  In  all  discerning  of  sects,,  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the^ults  of  men  from 
the  evils  of  their  doctrine  ;nor  some  there  are 
that  say  very  well  and  do  very  ill ;  M  yap 

Multos  tnyrsigeros,  paucoaeat  cernere  Bacchoa 
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3r-l  CHRISTIAN  PRUDENCE.  Bmnu.XLVlL 

Many  men  of  holy  calling  and  holy  reb'gion, '  These  are  the  general  rules  of  ChiisM 
that  iiro  of  unholy  lives:  "  Homines  ignavi  prudence,  which  I  have  chosen  to  isHl 
opera,  philosophi  sentenlia."  But  these  upon  :  there  are  many  others  more  partin> 
must  be  separated  from  the  institution ;  and  hr  indeed,  but  yet  worth  not  only  theeno- 
the  evil  of  the  men  is  only  to  be  noted,  as  merating,  but  obserring  also,  aod  thtttlMf 
that  such  persons  be  not  taken  to  our  single  be  reduced  to  practice.  For  the  prudem 
conduct  and  personal  ministry.  I  will  be  of  of  a  Christian  does  oblige  and  direct  respM- 
the  man's  religion  if  it  be  good,  though  he ;  tively  all  the  children  of  the  institution,  te 
be  not;  but  I  will  not  make  him  my  con- '  we  bo  careful  to  decline  a  danger,  witehftl 
fes<or,  Mc^  (fo^trp-,  ootis  ovx  wr^  ffoij«6$.* .  against  a  temptation,  always  choosing thil 
If  lie  be  not  wise  fur  himself,  I  will  not  sit  that  is  safe  and  fitted  to  all  circumsiaDOf; 
down  at  his  feet,  lest  we  mingle  filthiuess  that  we  be  wise  in  choosing  our  compuf, 
instead  of  b<Mng  cleansed  and  instructed.  '  reserved  and  wary  in  our  friendships,  aii 
'S.  Let  us  make  one  separation  more,  and  I  communicative  in  our  charity  j  that  we  k 
then  we  may  consider  and  act  according  to  silent,  and  retentive  of  what  we  hear  ul 
the  premises.  If  we  espy  a  design  or  an  what  we  think,  not  credulous,  not  incoi- 
evil  mark  upon  one  doctrine,  let  us  divide  it  stant ;  that  we  be  deliberate  in  our  elecdoi 
from  the  others  that  are  not  so  spotted.  For  and  vigorous^  in  our  prosecutions;  that  we 
mdeed  the  public  communions  of  men  are 'suffer  not  good  nature  to  discompose  oar 
at  this  day  so  ordered,  that  they  are  as  fond  duty,  but  that  we  separate  images  from  rob 
of  I  heir  errors  as  of  their  truths,  and  some-  stances,  and  the  pleasing  of  a  present  com 
times  most  zealous  for  what  they  have  least  pany  from  our  religion  to  God  and  ouretn- 
reason  to  beso.  And  if  we  can,  by  any  arts  of' nal  interest:  for  sonoetimes  that  which  is 
prudence,  separate  from  an  evil  proposition,'  counselled  to  us  by  Christian  prudence,  is 
and  communicate  in  all  the  good,  then  we',  accounted  folly  by  human  prudence,  and  so 


may    love    colleges   of   religious    persons, 
though  we  do  not  worship  images ;  and  we 


it  is  ever  accounted  when  our  duty  leads  a 
into  a  persecution.    Hither  also  appertain, 


may  obey  our  prelates,  though  we  do  no  that  we  never  do  a  thing  that  we  know  we 
mjury  to  princes ;  and  we  may  be  zealous ,  must  repent  of;  that  we  do  not  admire  too 
against  a  crime,  though  we  be  not  imperious  \  many  things,  nor  any  thing  too  much ;  that 
ovf^T  men's  persons ;  and  we  may  be  diligent '  we  be  even  in  prosperity  and  patient  in  td- 
in  the  conduct  of  souls,  iliough  we  be  nut  versity,  but  transported  with  neither  into  die 
rapacious  of  estates  ;  and  we  may  be  mode- '  regions  of  despair  or  levity,  pusillanimity  cr 
rate  exactors  of  obedience  to  human  laws,  tyranny,  dejection  or  garishness  ;  aiwav'b  to 
th()ii2:h  we  do  not  dispense  with  the  breach  look  upon  the  scar  we  have  impressed  upon 
of  the  Divine;  and  the  clergy  may  represent  our  flesh,  and  no  more  to  handle  dan^ffJ 
their  calling  necessary,  though  their  persons   and  knives;  to  abstain  from  ambitious  and 
be  full  of  modesty  and  humility ;  and  we ;  vexatious   suits ;    not    to    contend  with   a 
may  preserve  our  lights,  and  not  lose  our  mi^jhty  man ;  ever  to  listen  to  hini,  wbo, 
charily.     For   this  is  the   meaning  of  the  according  to  the  proverb,  "hath  four  i-ars, 
apostle:  "Try  all  things,  and  retain  that  i  reason,  religion,  wisdom,  and  experience;** 
which  is  good :"  from  every  sect  and  com-   rather  to  lo'^e   a  benefit,   than  to  siiffer  3 
munity  of  Christians  take  any  thing  that  is  detriment  and  an   evil;  to  stop  the  begin- 
good,  that  advances  holy  religion  and  the  nings   of  evil ;  to   pardon  and   not  to  ob- 
Divine  honour.     For  one  hath  a  better  go-'  serve  all  the  faults  of  friends  or  enemies: 
vernment,  a  second  a  better  confession,  a  of  evils  to  choose  the  least,  and  of  gi-ods 
third  hath  excellent  spiritual  arts  for  the  con-  lo  choose  the  greatest,  if  it  be  also  satV<t;    ' 
duct  of  souls,  a  fourth  hath  fewer  errors ;   not  to  b«*  insolent  in  success,  but  tv>  pro-    j 
and  by  what  instrument  soever  a  holy  life  ceed   according  to   the  probability  of  hu- 
is  advantaged,  use  that,  though  thou  grind-  man  causes  and  contingencies;  ever  to  be    , 
est  thy  spears  and  arrows  at  the  forges  of    thankful  for  benefits,  and  profitable  toothers, 
the  Philistines;  knowing  thou  hast  no  mas-  and  useful  in  all  that  we  can ;  to  watch  ihp 
ter  hut  Christ,  no  religion  but  the  (Christian, ,  seasons  and  circumstances  of  actions ;  to  Jo 
no  rule  but  theggcripiures,  and  the  laws,  j  that  willingly  which  cannot  be  avoided,  lesi 
and  right  reason :  other  things  that  are  helps,  the  necessity  serve  another's  appetite,  and 
aie  to  be  used  accordingly.  |  it  be  lost  to  all  our  purposes :  "  Insignii 

leivxai  est  ^rudentiie  ut  quod  non  facere  non 

•  Eorip.  \l^?k?^a,  \\  *\Va.  Ivyoft  m\  ^Vv^Titer  fecisse  ri- 
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dearis;''  not  to  puisue  (.ifficult^  uncertain, 
and  obscure  things,  with  violence  and  pas- 
sion.  These  if  we  observe,  we  shall  do  ad- 
rantage  to  ourselves  and  to  the  religion; 
and  avoid  those  evils  which  fools  and  un- 
wary people  suffer  for  nothing,  dying  or 
bieeding  without  cause  and  without  pity. 
I  end  thb  with  the  saying  of  Socrates : 
yUiptoofuwa  ^ov^fsscif,  xai  AMattofJuva  dyft  dbc- 
t^pjunif,  fi^  axtay^o^ia  rif  ^  17  touwtij  aptt^,  xax 
r9  orfi  aif6faXo6ijs  ti,  xai  ov6tv  vyci;,  ov5' 
^liufiii^ZV'  "  Virtue  is  but  a  shadow  and  a 
servile  employment,  unless  it  be  adorned 
and  instructed  with  prudence  j"*  which 
gives  motion  and  conduct, spirits  and  vigour- 
ousness  to  religion,  making  it  not  only  hu- 
man and  reasonable,  but  Divine  and  celestial. 


SERMON    XLVIII. 

OP  CHRISTIAN  SIMPLICITY. 

PART    I. 

And  harmlets  as  doves. — Matt.  x.  latter  part  of 

verse  16. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  having  prefaced  con- 
cerning prudence,  adds  to  the  integrity  of 
the  precept,  and  for  the  conduct  of  our  reli- 
gion, that  we  be  simple  as  well  as  prudent, 
innocent  as  well  as  wary.  Harmless  and 
safe  together  do  well :  for  without  this  bless- 
ed union,  prudence  turns  into  craft,  and 
simplicity  degen^nites  into  folly.  **  Prudens 
Mmplicitas"  is  Martial's  character  of  a  good 
man ;  a  wary  and  cautious  ;xinoconce,  a 
harmless  prudence  and  provision ;  "  Vera 
»mplicitate  bonus."  A  true  simplicity  is 
that  which  leaves  to  a  man  arms  defensive, 
his  castles  and  strong  forts ;  but  takes  away 
his  swords  and  spears,  his  anger  and  his 
malice,  his  peevishness  and  spite.  But  such 
is  the  misery  and  such  is  the  iniquity  of 
mankind,  that  craft  hath  invaded  all  the 
contracts  and  intercourses  of  men,  and  made 
simplicity  so  weak  a  thing,  that  it  is  grown 
into  contempt,  sometimes  with,  and  some- 
time3  without  reason;  **El  homines  sim- 
plices,  minime  malos,"  the  Romans  called 
•*  paium  cautos,  saipe  stolidosj"  unwary 
fools  and  defenceless  people  were  called 
simple.  And  when  the  innocence  of  the 
old  simple  Romans  in  Junius  Brutus's  time, 
in  Fabricius  and  Camillus's,  began  to  de- 
generate, and  to  need  the  Aquilian  law  to 

•  Plat.  Pimdo. 


force  men  to  deal  honestly ;  quickly  the  mis- 
chief increased,  till  the  Aquilian  law  grew 
as  much  out  of  power  as  honesty  was  out 
of  countenance;  and  there,  and  every  where 
else,  men  thought  they  got  a  purchase  when 
they  met  with  an  honest  man :  and  ij^u^uw 
Aristotle  calls,  xf^atw,  and  ir6v  ifrf.uw  xai 
rw  fMvtxw,  oioovv*  "  A  fool  is  a  profitable 
person,  and  he  that  is  simple  is  little  better 
than  mad :"  and  so  it  is  when  simplicity 
wants  prudence.  He  that,  because  he  means 
honestly  himself,  thinks  every  man  else  does 
so,  and  therefore  is  unwary  in  all  or  any  of 
his  intercourses,  is  a  simple  man  in  an  evil 
sense :  and  therefore  Sl  Gregory  Nazianzen 
remarks  Constantius  with  a  note  of  folly, 
for  suffering  his  easy  nature  to  be  abused 
by  Greorgius,  Olxivovt<u  trpf  ^otfixic**;  atOuotita. 
bvtics  yap  iyw  xaXu  o^v  xov^rtita,  aibovfievoi 
tr^v  tiaji^tuiv'  "  The  prince's  simplicity,  so 
he  calls  it  for  reverence;"*  but  indeed  it 
was  folly,  for  it  was  zeal  without  know- 
ledge. But  it  was  a  better  temper  which  he 
observed  in  his  own  father,  jj  aatKotr^s  xai.  ro 
tov  rOoi'i  a^dkw,  such  ''a  simplicity  which 
only  wanted  craft  or  deceit,"  but  wanted  no 
prudence  or  caution:  and  that  is  truly 
Christian  simplicity,  or  the  sincerity  of  ain 
honest,  and  ingenious,  and  a  fearless  pers6n; 
and  it  is  a  rare  band,  not  only  of  societies 
and  contracts,  but  also  of  friendships  and 
advantages  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  live  in  an  age  in  which  there 
is  so  much  need  to  bid  men  be  wary,  as 
to  take  care  that  they  be  innocent  Indeed 
in  religion  we  are  usually  too  loose  and  un- 
girt,  exposing  ourselves  to  temptation,  and 
others  to  offence,  and  our  name  to  disho- 
nour, and  the  cause  itself  to  reproach,  and 
we  are  open  and  ready  to  every  evil  but 
persecution :  from  that  we  are  close  enough, 
and  that  alone  we  call  prudence;*  but  in  the 
matter  of  interest  we  are  wary  as  serpents, 
subtle  as  foxes,  vigilant  as  the  birds  of  the 
night,  rapacious  as  kites,  tenacious  as  grap- 
pling-hooks  and  the  weightiest  anchors,  and 
above  all,  false  and  hypocritical  as  a  thin 
crust  of  ice  spread  upon  the  face  of  a  deep, 
smooth,  and  dissembling  pit ;  if  you  set  your 
foot,  your  foot  slips,  or  the  ice  breaks,  and  you 
sink  into  death,  and  are  wound  in  a  sheet 
of  water,  descending  into  mischief  or  your 
grave,  suffering  a  great  fall  or  a  sudden 
death,  by  your  confidence  and  unsuspecting 
foot.  There  is  a  universal  crust  of  hypoc* 
risy,  that  covers  the  face  of  the  greatest  pail 
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of  mankim .  Their  religion  consbts  in  forms 
and  ouisides,  and  serves  reputation  or  a  de- 
sign,  but  does  not  serve  God.  Their  pro- 
mises are  but  fair  language,  and  the  civili- 
ties of  the  piazzas  or  exchanges,  and  dis- 
band and  untie  like  the  air  that  beat  upon 
their  teeth,  when  they  spake  the  delicious 
and  hopeful  words.  Their  oaths  are  snares 
to  catch  men,  and  make  them  confident; 
their  contracts  are  arts  and  stratagems  to 
deceive,  measured  by  profit  and  possibility ; 
and  every  thing  is  lawful  that  is  gainful. 
And  their  friendships  are  trades  of  getting ; 
and  their  kindness  of  watching  a  dying  friend 
is  but  the  office  of  a  vulture,  the  gaping  for 
a  legacy,  the  spoil  of  the  carcass.  And 
their  sicknesses  are  many  times  policies  of 
state ;  sometimes  a  design  to  show  the  riches 
of  our  bedchamber.  And  their  funeral  teais 
are  but  the  paranymphs  and  pious  solicitors 
of  a  second  bride.  And  every  thing  that  is 
ugly  must  be  hid,  and  every  thing  that  is 
handsome  must  be  seen ;  and  that  will  make 
a  fair  cover  for  a  huge  deformity.  And 
therefore  it  is,  as  they  think,  necessary  that 
men  should  always  have  some  pretences 
and  forms,  some  faces  of  religion  or  sweet- 
ness of  language,  confident  affirmatives  or 
b<Ad  oaths,  protracted  treaties  or  multitude 
of  words,  affected  silence  or  grave  deport- 
ment, a  good  name  or  a  good  cause,  a  fair 
relation  or  a  worthy  calling,  great  power  or 
a  pleasant  wit ;  any  thing  that  can  be  fair 
or  that  can  be  useful,  any  thing  that  can  do 
good  or  be  thought  good,  we  use  it  to  abuse 
our  brother,  or  promote  our  interest.  Lepo- 
rina  resolved  to  die,  being  troubled  for  her 
husband's  danger;  and  he  resolved  to  die 
with  her  that  had  so  great  a  kindness  for 
him,  as  not  to  outlive  the  best  of  her  hus- 
band's fortune.  It  was  agreed ;  and  she 
tempered  the  poison,  and  drank  the  face  of 
the  unwholesome  goblet ;  but  the  weighty 
poison  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the  easy 
man  drank  it  all  off,  and  died,  and  the 
woman  carried  him  forth  to  funeral;  and 
after  a  little  illness,  which  she  soon  reco- 
vered, she  entered  upon  the  inheritance,  and 
a  second  marriage. 

Tuta  frequensque  via  est  — ^— 
It  is  a  usual  and  safe  way  to  cozen,  upon 
colour  of  friendship  or  religion ;  but  that  is 
hugely  criminal :  to  tell  a  lie  to  abuse  a 
man's  belief,  and  by  it  to  enter  upon  any 
thing  of  his  possession  to  his  injury,  is  a 
perfect  destruction  of  all  human  society, 
the  most  ignoble  of  all  human  foUies,  per- 


fectly contrary  to  God,  who  is  truth  itself, 
the  greatest  argument  of  a  timorous  and  a 
base,  a  cowardly  and  a  private  mind,  not  at 
all  honest,  or  confident  to  see  the  sun,  ''a 
vice  fit  for  slaves  ;"  Mnittm  xai  dovlUMCpfttf, 
as  Dio  Chrysostomus*  calls   it;  jpur  sm 
oft  ^fr^fMMf  ra  htOjatwta  xm  aytwttftt^  fd  ixnm 
^v6it(u  jtorttop  fioXufta,  xai   iiajtatf'  *'fot 
the  most  timorous  and  (he  basest  of  the 
beasts  use  craft,"  and  lie  in  wait,  and  take 
their  prey,  and  save  their  lives  by  deceit 
And  it  is  the  greatest  injury  to  the  abosed 
person  in  the  world:   for,  besides  that  it 
abuses  hi%  interest,  it  also  makes  him  fix 
ever  insecure,  and  uneasy  in  his  confiydenoe, 
which  is  the  period  of  cares,  the  rest  of  a 
man's  spirit;  it  makes  it  necessary  for  a 
man  to  be  jealous  and  suspicious,  that  is,  to 
be  troublesome  to  himself  and  every  man 
else :  and  above  all,  lying,  or  crafUness,  and 
unfaithful  usages,  rob  a  man  of  the  honour 
of  his  soul,  making  his  understandmg  use- 
less and  in  the  condition  of  a  foot,  spoiled, 
and  dishonoured,  and  despised.    Ilaaa  ^vxi 
axouaa    atipu'taA  t^s   aiafiiMi,  s&id    Plato* 
"  Every  soul  loses  truth  very  unwillingly." 
Every   man  is  so  great  a  lover  of  truth, 
that  if  he  hath  it  not,  he  loves  to  believe  he 
hath,  and  would  fain  have  all  the  world  to 
believe  as  he  does ;  either  presuming  that 
he  hath  truth,  or  else  hating  to  be  deceived, 
or  to  be  esteemed  a  cheated  and  an  abused 
person.    "Non  licet  suffurari  mentem  ho- 
rn in  is  et  lam  Samaritani,"  said  R.  Moses  ;t 
"sed   verilatem  loquere,  atque   age  ingc^ 
nud :"    '*  If  a  roan  be  a  Samaritan,  that  is. 
a  haled  person,  a  person  from  whom  you 
difier  in  matter  of  religion,  yet  steal  not  his 
mind  away,  but  speak  truth  to  him  honestly 
and  ingenuously."    A  man's  soul  loves  to 
dwell  in  truth,  it  is  his  resting-place;  and 
if  you  take  him  from  thence,  you  take  him 
into  strange  regions,  a  place  of  banishmeat 
and  dishonour.     "  Q,ui  ignotos  laedit,  latro 
appellatur ;  qui  amicos,  pauld  minus  quam 
parricida :"    **  He  that  hurts  strangers  is  a 
thief;  but  he  that  hurts  his  friend  is  little 
better  than  a  parracide."    This  is  the  brana 
and  stigma  of  hypocrisy  and  lying :  it  hurts 
our  friends,  *'  Meudacium  in  damnum  po- 
tens;"  and  makes  the  man   that  owns  it 
guilty  of  a  crime,  that  is  to  be  punished  by 
the  sorrows  usually  suffered  in  the  most  ex- 
ecrable places  of  the  cities.     But  I  must  re- 
duce the  duty  to  particulars,  and  discovef 


*  Piasert.  1.  de  Regno. 
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e  contrary  vice  by  sereral  parts  of  its  pro- 
>rtion. 

1 .  The  first  office  of  a  Christian  simplicity 
insists  in  our  reh'gion  and  manners ;  that 
ey  be  open  and  honest,  public  and  justifi- 
Ae,  the  same  at  home  and  abroad ;  for, 
»ides  the  ingenuity,  and  honesty  of  this, 
eie  is  an  indispensable  and  infinite  neces- 
ty  it  should  be  so ;  because  whoever  is 
hypocrite  in  his  religion,  mocks  God,  pre- 
anting  to  him  the  outside,  and  reserving  the 
iward  for  his  enemy ;  which  is  either  a 
enying  God  to  be  the  searcher  of  our 
earts,  or  else  an  open  defiance  of  his  om- 
iscience  and  of  his  justice.  To  provoke 
rod  that  we  may  deceive  men ;  to  defy  his 
Imightiness,  that  we  may  abuse  our  bro- 
ler ;  is,  to  destroy  all  that  is  sacred,  all  that 
I  prudent ;  it  is  an  open  hostility  to  all  things 
uman  and  Divine,  a  breaking  from  all  the 
ands  of  all  relations;  and  uses  God  so 
heaply,  as  if  he  were  to  be  treated  or  could 
e  cozened  like  a  weak  man,  and  an  undis- 
eming  and  easy  merchant  But  so  is  the 
fe  of  many  men : 

Vita  fallax !   abditos  sensns  gerens, 
Animiaque  pulchram  turpibua  faciem  induens 
Pudor  impudentem  celat,  audacem  quies, 
Pietas  nefandum :  vera  fallaccs  probant ; 
Simulantqae  mollea  dura. 

Seicec. 

It  is  a  crafty  life  that  men  live,  carrying 
psigns,  and  living  upon  secret  purposes, 
fen  pretend  modesty,  and  under  that  red 
eil  are  bold  against  superiors;  saucy  to 
icir  betters  upon  pretences  of  religion  ;  in- 
aders  of  others'  rights  by  false  proposi- 
ons  in  theology ;  pretending  humility,  they 
hallenge  superiority  above  all  orders  of 
len;  and  for  being  thought  more  holy, 
tink  that  they  have  title  to  govern  the 
rorld  :  they  bear  upon  their  face  great  re- 
gion, and  are  impious  in  their  relations. 
Use  to  their  trust,  unfaithful  to  their  friend, 
nkind  to  their  dependants ;  6((>pv$  inijpxotii, 
wi    to   ^ftovtfiw  ^ritCjvni  iv   rw;  9<(pt;fa'focf, 

turning  up  the  white  of  their  eye,  and 
Peking  for  reputation  in  the  streets :"  so 
id  some  of  the  old  hypocrites,  the  gentile 
Pharisees;  "  Asperum  cultura,  etintonsum 
nput,  negligentiorem  barbam,  et  nitidum 
Tgento  odium,  et  cubile  humi  positum,  et 
uicquid  aliud  ambitionem  v'lk  perversa  se- 
tiitur ;"  being  the  softest  persons  under  an 
DStere  habit,  the  loosest  livers  under  a  con- 
racted  brow,  under  a  pale  face  having  the 
eddest  and  most  sprightly  livers.  This 
ind  of  men  have  abused  all  ages  of  the 


world,  and  all  religions ;  it  being  so  easy  in 
nature,  so  prepared  and  ready  for  mischiefs, 
that  men  should  creep  into  opportunities 
of  devouring  the  flock,  upon  pretence  of  de- 
fending them,  and  to  raise  their  estates  upon 
colour  of  saving  their  souls. 

Introrsum  turpes,  apedoai  pelle  decora. 

HoR. 

Men  that  are  like  painted  sepulchres,  en- 
tertainment for  the  eye,  but  images  of  death, 
chambers  of  rottenness,  and  repositories  of 
dead  men's  bones.  It  may,  sometimes, 
concern  a  man  to  seem  religious;  God's 
glory  may  be  shown  by  fair  appearances,  or 
the  edification  of  our  brother,  or  the  repu- 
tation of  a  cause ;  but  this  is  but  sometimes : 
but  it  always  concerns  us  that  we  be  reli- 
gious; and  we  may  reasonably  think,  that, 
if  the  colours  of  religion  so  well  do  advan- 
tage to  us,  the  substance  and  reality  would  do 
it  much  more.  For  no  man  can  have  a  good 
by  seeming  religious,  and  another  by  not 
being  so ;  the  power  of  godliness  never  de- 
stroys any  well-built  fabric,  diat  was  raised 
upon  the  reputation  of  religion  and  its  pre- 
tences. ''Nunquam  est  peccare.  utile,  quia 
semper  est  turpe,"  said  Cicero ;  "  It  is 
never  profitable  to  sin,  because  it  is  ^- 
ways  base  and  dishonest."  And  if  the  face 
of  religion  could  do  a  good  turn,  which 
the  heart  and  substance  does  destroy,  then 
religion  itself  were  the  greatest  hypocrite  in 
the  world,  and  promises  a  blessing  which  it 
never  can  perform,  but  must  be  beholden  to 
its  enemy  to  verify  its  promises.  No :  we 
shall  be  sure  to  feel  the  blessings  of  both  the 
worlds,  if  weser^e  in  the  offices  of  religion, 
devoutly  and  charitably,  before  men  and  be- 
fore God :  if  we  ask  of  God  things  honest 
in  the  sight  of  men,  luta  ^v^s  tvxtfuvoi, 
(as  Pythagoras  gave  in  precept),  **  praying 
to  God  with  a  free  heart  and  a  public 
prayer,"  and  doing  before  men  things  that 
are  truly  pleasing  to  God,  turning  our  heart 
outwards  and  our  face  inwards,  that  is,  con- 
versing with  men  as  in  the  presence  of 
God ;  and  in  our  private  towards  God,  being 
as  holy  and  devout  as  if  we  prayed  in  pub- 
lic, and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets.  Pliny, 
praising  Ariston,  gave  him  the  title  of  an 
honest  and  hearty  religion:  "Ornat  hunc 
magnitudo  animi,  quae  nihil  ad  ostentatio- 
nem,  omnia  ad  conscientiam  refert ;  recte- 
que  facti,  non  ex  populi  sermone,  mer- 
cedem,  sed  ex  facto  petit."*    And  this  doef 

*  lilK  L  ep.  22. 
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well  state  the  question  of  a  sincere  reli-  ward  with  his  face  upon  his  shoalderylo 
gion,  and  an  ingenuous  goodness :  it  re-  behold  a  fair  woman  that  was  present;  and 
quires  that  we  do  nothing  for  ostentation,  he  lost  the  glory  of  his  strength,  when  he 
but  every  thing  for  conscience;  and  we  became  so  weak,  that  a  woman  coold  turn 
may  be  obliged  in  conscience  to  publish  his  head  about,  which  his  adversary  could 
our  manner  of  lives ;  but  then  it  must  be,  not.  These  are  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
not  that  we  may  have  a  popular  noise  for  of  man,  and  dishonours  to  religion,  when  a 
a  reward,  but  that  God  may  be  glorified  by  man  shall  contend  nobly,  and  do  hand- 
our  public  worshippings,  and  others  edified  somely,  and  then  be  taken  in  a  base  or  dis- 
hy our  good  examples.  honourable  action,  and  mingle  renom  with 

Neither  doth  the  sincerity  of  our  religion  his  delicious  ointment 

require,  that  we  should   not  conceal  our  _  .,         ,  ,  ... 

sins:  for  he  that  sins,  and  dares  to  own  ^^aSjfef.J.fS^'lS.S'S^ifXT.^SLS:' 
them  publicly,  may  become  impudent :  and, 

so  long  as  in  modesty  we  desire  our  shame  When  Fescennia  perfumed  her  breath, 
should  be  hid,  and  men  to  think  better  of  that  she  might  not  smell  of  wine,  she  gob- 
us  than  we  deserve,  I  say,  for  no  other  rea-  demned  the  crime  of  drunkenness ;  but  grew 
son  but  either  because  we  would  not  derive  ridiculous,  when  the  wine  broke  through 
the  ill  examples  to  others,  or  the  shame  to  the  cloud  of  a  tender  perfume,  and  thebreadi 
ourselves ;  we  are  within  the  protection  of  of  a  lozenge.  And  that,  indeed,  is  the  re- 
one  of  virtue's  sisters,  and  we  are  not  far  ward  of  an  hypocrite ;  his  laborious  arts  of 
from  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  concealment  furnish  all  the  world  with  de- 
easy  and  apt  to  be  invited  in,  and  not  very  clamation  and  severity  against  the  crime, 
unworthy  to  enter.  which  himself  condemns  with  his  caotioii. 
But  if  any  other  principle  draws  the  veil.  But  when  his  own  sentence  too  is  prepared 
if  we  conceal  our  vices  because  we  would  against  the  day  of  his  discovery. 

be    honoured  for  sanctity,  or  because  we      tm^».-  — «^  «;«»;-  r^«A^  j r  ^ 

, ,  ,     1  .    .      5   .  ,    .  Xi otaa  ergo  nitnis  traudes  deprenaaqnt  faria 

would  not  be  hmdered  m  our  designs,  we         Jam  toUas,  et  aid  ebria  aimplidier.— Makt. 

S(^ve  the  interest  of  pride  and  ambition,  co-       a-iiiji.vi^  ^   % 

'^       ir  /  A  Pimple  drunkard  hath  hut  one  faun: 

vetousness  or  vanity.     If  an  innocent  pur-  .    , ,,       ..    ,        .»  ..  .       "^  ■  ** 

pose  hides  the  ulcer,  it  does  half  heal  it;  but  they  that  avoid  discovery,  that  they  may 

r  ,  .-  .        .       •       '•                    r    •         1  drink  on  without  shame  or  restramt,  add 

but  if  It  retires  into  the  secrecy  of  sm  and  .           •      .    .u  •         •         r  i              \  e 

J    ,           .  .         .  .         ,                1  •  r   .  hypocrisy  to  their  vicious  fulness :  and  for 

darkness.  It  turns  into  a  plague,  and  infects  ,,'^^.      '                *      r  .v  • 

.     ,               1  •.  1-     •  r  iiui      c      J     ui  all  the   amazements  of  their    consequent 

the  heart,  and  it  dies  mfalhbly  ol  a  double  ..                ,                 ,,                          ^  .  . 

1         •         fr.1     »»      J     •      L           L  discovery,  have  no  other  recompence,  bol 

exulccralion.    The  Macedonian  boy, — that  .»  «♦  «l     '    i        j  ♦u  ^    i             ft 

,      ,,           1-./1L       J          11  "lat  they  pleased  themselves  in  the  secun- 

kept  the  coal  m  his  flesh,  and  would  not  ^       e  ^t  -        -             j    .u  •          j         i 

,    ,      .  .             1.1.      u     11    I-  .    u    u  ^y  01   *heir  crime,  and    Uieir    undeserved 

shako  his  arm,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  "^      ^    . 

•e            ,.                   I.        •  •        L  r  reputation, 
sacrifice,  or  discompose  the  ministry  before 

Alexander  the  Great, — concealed   his  pain  ?ic,  quae  nigrrior  est  cadente  moro. 

.    .u    U-.  c       r  J      1-   •  I  Cerussaia  8ibi  placet  Lycona. — Mart. 

to  the  honour  of  patience  and  religion  :  but  v  j 

the  Spartan  boy,  who  suffered  the  little  fox  For  so  the  most  easy  and  deformed  woman. 

to  eat  his  bowels,  rather  than  confess  his  whose  girdle  no  foolish  young  man  will 


theft,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  discovery, 
paid  the  price  of  a  bold  hypocrisy ;  that  is 
the  dissimulation  reprovable  in  matter  of 


unloose,  because  "she  is  blacker  than  the 
falling  mulberry,  may  please  herself  umler 
a  skin  of  ceruce,"  and  call  herself  fairer  than 


manners,  which  conceals  one  sin  to  make ,  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  the  hinds   living 
way  for  another.    Ol  xai  ixd'ka.  (jffivoi  xal  oxv-  :  upon  the  snowy  mountains. 
9pu>7toc  xa  Hia  xaui  ra  Brffio6iq.^p6fi(voi,  el  riaiSb^ '     One  thing  more  there  is  to  be  addetl  as  3D 
wpatov  j7yvv(ux6(Xa^coi't'(u,6(Ta7toc(n<(Tiv;  Lucian  instance  to  the  simplicity  of  reli^rion,  snd 


that  is,  that  we  never  deny  our  religion,  or 
lie  concerning  our  faith,  nor  tell  our  pr{> 
positions  and  articles  deceitfully,  nor  instruct 
novices  or  catechumens  with   fraud;  but 


notes  it  of  his  philosophical  hypocrites,  dis- 
semblers in  matter  of  deportment  and  reli- 
gion ;  they  seem  severe  abroad,  but  they 
enter  into  the  vaults  of  harlots,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  see  a  naked  sin  in  the  midst  of  that  when  we  teach  them,  we  do  it  honestly, 
its  ugliness  and  undressed  circumstances,  justly,  and  severely  ;  not  always  to  spea^ 
A  mighty  wrestler,  that  had  won  a  crown  all,  but  never  to  speak  otherwise  than  it 
at  Olympus  for  contending  pTospeTOM8\Y,yv&,  xvot  to  hide  a  truth  from  them,  whose 
was  observed  to  turn  his  head  and  ga  fox-\%o>3\'i  ^x^  t.Q!wi«i\!kRA.  vck.  \v  >5&3lv  it  be  known. 
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"Neque  enlm    id    est  celare^  cikin   quid 
ceticeas ;  sed  c^m,  quod  tu  scias,  id  ignorare 
einolumenti  tui  caus&  velis  eos,  quorum 
interest  id  sciry**  so  Cicero*  determines  the 
case  of  prudence  and  simplicity.    The  dis- 
covery of  pious  frauds,  and  the  disclaiming 
of  false,  but  profitable  and  rich  propositions ; 
the  quitting  honours  fraudulently  gotten, 
and  unjustly  detained;  the  reducing  every 
man  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  his  own 
religion,  so  far  as  can  concern  his  duty ;  the 
disallowing   false  miracles,    legends,    and 
&bulous  stories,  to  cozei^  the  people  into 
awfulness,  fear,  and  superstition ;  these  are 
parts   of  Christian    simplicity,  which  do 
integrate    this    duty.     For    religion    hath 
strengths  enough  of  its  own  to  support  it- 
self; it  needs  not  a  devil  for  its  advocate ;  it 
i»  the  breath  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  purer  than 
the  beams  of  the  morning,  so  it  is  stronger 
than  a  tempest,  or  the  combination  of  all  the 
winds,  though  united  by  the  prince  that 
ruleth   in  the  air.    And  we  find  that  the 
Nicene  faith  prevailed  upon  all  the  world, 
though  some  Arian  bishops  went  from  Ari- 
minum  to  Nice,  and  there  decreed  their  own 
articles,  and  called  it  the  faith  read  at  Nice, 
and  used  all  arts,  and  all  violence,  and  all 
lying,  and  diligence,  to  discountenance  it; 
yet  it  could  not  be ;  it  was  the  truth  of  God ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  stronger  than  all  the 
gates  of  hell,  than  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness.    And  he  that  tells  a  lie  for  his  religion, 
or  goes  about  by  fraud  and  imposture  to  gain 
proselytes,  either  dares  not  trust  his  cause, 
or  dares  not  trust  his  God.    True  religion 
is  open  in  its  articles,  honest  in  its  prosecu- 
tions, just  in  its  conduct,  innocent  when  it 
is  accused,  ignorant  of  falsehood,  sure  in  its 
truth,  simple  in  its  sayings,  and  (as  Julius 
Capitolinus  said  of  the  emperor  Verus)  it  is 
"morum  simplicium,   et  quae   adumbrare 
nihil  possit :"  it  covers,  indeed,  a  multitude 
of  sins,  by  curing  them,  and  obtaining  par- 
don for  them ;  but  it  can  dissemble  nothiog 
of  itself,  it  cannot  tell  or  do  a  lie :  but  it  can 
become  a  sacrifice ;  a  good  man  can  quit 
his  life,  but  never  his  integrity.    That  is  the 
first  duty ;  the  sum  of  which  is  that  which 
Aquilius  said  concerning  fraud  and  craft; 
"bona  fides,"  ''the  honesty   of  a  man's 
&ith  and  religion  is  destroyed,"  "  cum  aliud 
simulatum,  aliud  actum  sit,"  '*  when  either 
we  conceal  what  we  ought  to  publish,  or  do 
not  act  what  we  pretend." 
2.  Christian  simplicity,  or  the  innocence 

•  Cic.  Ub  3.  Offic, 


of  prudence,  relates  to  laws  both  m  their 
sanction  and  execution;  that  they  be  decreed 
with  equity,  and  proportioned  to  the  capaci- 
I  ty  and  profit  of  the  subjects,  and  that  they 
be  applied  to  practice  with  remissions  and 
reasonable  interpretations,  agreeable  to  the 
sense  of  the  words  and  the  mind  of  the  law- 
giver. But  laws  are  not  to  be  cozened  and 
abused  by  contradictory  glosses  and  fantastic 
allusions;  as  knowing  that  if  the  majesty 
and  sacredness  of  them  be  once  abused,  and 
subjected  to  contempt,  and  unreasonable  and 
easy  resolutions,  their  girdle  is  unloosed, 
and  they  suffer  the  shame  of  prostitution 
and  contempt  When  Saul  made  a  law, 
that  he  that  did  eat  before  night  should  die., 
the  people  persuaded  him  directly  to  rescind 
it  in  the  case  of  Jonathan ;  because  it  was 
unequal  and  unjust,  that  he  who  had 
wrought  their  deliverance,  and,  in  that 
working,  was  absent  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  law,  should  suffer  for  breaking  it,  in 
a  case  of  violent  necessity,  and  of  which  he 
heard  nothing,  upon  so  fair  and  probable  a 
cause.  And  it  had  been  well  that  the  Per- 
sian had  been  so  rescued,  who,  against  the 
laws  of  his  country,  killed  a  lion  to  save  the 
life  of  his  prince.  In  such  cases  it  is  fit  the 
law  be  rescinded  and  dispensed  withal^as 
to  certain  particulars ;  so  it  be  done  ingenu- 
ously, with  competent  authority,  in  great 
necessity,  and  without  partiality.  But  that 
which  I  intend  here  is,  that  in  the  rescission 
or  dispensation  of  the  law,  the  process  be 
open  and  free,  and  such  as  shall  preserve 
the  law  and  its  sacredness,  as  well  as  the 
person  and  his  interest  The  laws  of  Sparta 
forbade  any  man  to  be  twice  admiral ;  but, 
when  their  affairs  required  it,  they  made 
Arsus  titular,  and  Lysander  supra  visor  of 
him,  and  admiral  to  all  real  and  effective 
purposes :  this  wanted  ingenuity,  and  laid 
a  way  open  for  them  to  despise  the  law, 
which  was  made  patient  of  such  a  weak 
evasion.  The  Lacedemonian  ambassador 
persuaded  Pericles  to  turn  the  tables  of  the 
law,  which  were  forbidden  to  be  removed ; 
and  another  ordained  in  a  certain  case,  that 
the  laws  should  sleep  twenty-four  hours ;  a 
third  decreed  that  June  should  be  called 
May,  because  the  time  of  an  election  ap- 
pointed by  the  law  was  elapsed.  These 
arts  are  against  the  ingenuity  and  simplicity 
of  laws  and  lawgivers,  and  teach  the  people 
to  cheat  in  their  obedience,  when  their 
judges  are  so  fraudulent  in  the  adminisU^- 
tion  of  their  laws.  Every  law  should  he 
made  p\am»  open^VoTi^x,  vcA  ^y^t^v^^'qcox-; 
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and  he  that  makes  a  decree,  and  intricates  it  *  equal  to  that  which  we  first  promised.    And 


on  purpose,  or  by  inconsideration  lays  a 
snare  or  leaves  one  there^  is  either  an  im- 


prudent person,  and,  therefore  unfit  to  gov-  our  promises  in  such  words,  t^ick  we  know 


em,  or  else  he  is  a  tyrant  and  a  vulture.  It 
is  too  much  that  a  man  can  make  a  law  by 
an  arbitrary  power.  But  when  he  shall 
also  leave  the  law,  so  that  every  of  the 
ministers  of  justice  and  the  judges  shall  have 
power  to  rule  by  a  loose,  by  an  arbitrary, 
by  a  contradictory  interpretation,  it  is  in- 
tolerable. They  that  rule  by  prudence, 
should,  above  ail  things,  see  that  the  patrons 
and  advocates  of  innocence  should  be  harm- 
less, and  without  an  evil  sting. 

3.  Christian  simplicity  relates  to  promises 
and  acts  of  grace  and  favour;  and  its 
caution  is,  that  all  promises  be  simple,  in- 
genuous, agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the 
pro  miser,  truly  and  eflectually  expressed. 


to  this  purpose  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
not  against  Christian  simplicity  to  express 


the  interested  man  will  understand  to  other 
purposes  than  I  intend,  so  it  be  not  less  tbat 
I  mean  than  that  he  hopes  for.  Whec  oar 
blessed  Saviour  told  his  disciples  that  **  they 
should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,"  they  pre- 
sently thought  they  had  his  bond  for  a  king- 
dom, and  dreamed  of  wealth  and  honoor, 
power  and  a  splendid  court;  and  Chiist 
knew  they  did,  but  did  not  disentangle  his 
promise  from  the  enfolded  and  intricals 
sense,  of  which  his  words  were  naturally 
capable;  but  he  performed  his  promise  to 
belter  purposes  than  they  hoped  for;  they 
were  presidents  in  the  conduct  of  souls, 
princes  of  God's  people,  the  chief  in  suffer- 
ings, stood  nearest  to  the  cross,  had  an  elder 


and  never  going  less  in  the  performance  |  brother's  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
than  in  the  promises  and  words  of  the  ex-  were  the  founders  of  churches,  and  dispen- 


pression ;  concerning  which  the  cases  are 
several.     1.  First,  all  promises  in  which  a 


sers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ministers  of  the  Spirit  of  Crod,  and  channels 


third  or  a  second  person  hath  no  interest,  |  of  mighty  blessings,  under-mediators  in  the 
that  is,  the  promises  of  kindness  and  civili- ;  priesthood  of  their  Lord,  and  **  their  names 


ties,  are  tied  to  pass  into  performance  "  se- 
cundum squum  et  bonum;"  and  though 
tliey  may  oblige  to  some  small  inconve- 
nience, yet  never  to  a  great  one;  as,  I  will 
visit   you  to-morrow  morning,   because   I 


were  written  in  heaven  :"  and  this  was  in- 
finitely better  than  to  groan  and  wake  under 
a  head  pressed  with  a  golden  crown  and 
pungent  cares,  and  to  eat  alone,  and  to  walk 
in  a  crowd,  and  to  be^veJted  with  all  the  pub- 


promised  you,  and,  therefore,  I  will  come,  lie  and  many  of  the  private  evils  of  the  peo- 


"  etiamsi    non    concoxero,"    "  although   I  pie :  which  is  the  sum  total  of  an  earthly 
have  not  slept  my  full  sleep ;"  but  **  si  febri-  kingdom. 


citavero,"  **  if  I  be  in  a  fever,"  or  have  rea- 
son to  fear  one,  I  am  disobliged.  For  the 
nature  of  such  promises  bears  upon  them 
no  bigger  burden  than  can  be  expounded  by 
reasonable  civilities,  and   the  common  ex- 


When  God  promised  to  the  obedient,  that 
they  should  live  long  in  the  land  which  he 
would  give  them,  he  meant  it  of  the  laud  of 
Canaan,  but  yet  reserved  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  taking  them   quickly   from  that 


pectation  of  kind,  and  the  ordinary  perform-  land  and  carrying  them  to  a    better.    He 


ances  of  just  men,  who  do  excuse  and  are 
excused  respectively  by  all  rules  of  reason 
proportionably  to  such  small  intercourses ; 
and,  therefore,  although  such  conditions  be 
not  expressed  in  making  promises,  yet  to 
perform  or  rescind  them  by  such  laws  is 
not  against  Christian    simplicity.    2.  Fro- 


th at  promises  to  lend  me  a  staff  to  walk 
withal,  and  instead  of  that  gives  me  a  horse 
to  carry  me,  hath  not  broken  his  promise 
nor  dealt  deceitfully.  And  this  is  God's 
dealing  with  mankind ;  he  promises  more 
than  we  could  hope  for ;  and  when  he  hath 
done  that,  he  gives  us  more  than   he  hath 


raises  in  matters  of  justice  or  in  matters  of  promised.  God  hath  promised  to  give  to 
grace,  as  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior, 'them  that  fear  him,  all  that  they  need,  food 
must  be  so  singly  and  ingenuously  express- 1 and  raiment;  but  he  adds,  out  of  the 
ed,  intended,  and  performed  accordingly,  treasures  of  his  mercy,  variety  of  food  and 
that  no  condition  is  to  be  reserved  or  sup- '  changes  of  raiment ;  some  to  get  strencrih, 
posed  in  them  to  warrant  their  non-per-'and  some  to  refresh;  somethmg  for  ihem 
formance  but  impossibility,  or,  that  which  |  that  are  in  heahh,  and  some  for  the  ^ick. 
is  next  to  it,  an  intolerable  inconvenience;,  And  though  the  skins  of  bulls,  and  stag?. 
m  which  cases  we  have  a  natural  liberty  and  foxes,  and  bears,  could  have  drawn  a 
to  commute  our  promises,  but  so  vVial  vje  \e'vl  ihick  enough  to  hide  the  apertures  of 
pay  to  the  interested  person  a  good  al  \easx' iaxi  ^u<\  x^'dXMT^  ^^ssv^»  ^x^'^  to  defend  us 
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from  heat  and  cold;  yet  when  he  addeth 
the  fleeces  of  sheep  and  beayers,  and  the 
spoils  of  silkworms,  he  hath  proclaimed, 
that  although  his  promises  are  the  bounds 
of  our  certain  expectation,  yet  they  are  not 
the  limits  of  his  loving-kindness ;  and  if  he 
does  more  than  he  hath  promised,  no  man 
can  complain  that  he  did  otherwise,  and  did 
greater  things  than  he  said.  Thus  God 
does ;  but  therefore  so  also  must  we,  imi- 
tating that  example,  and  transcribing  that 
copy  of  the  Divine  truth,  always  remember- 
ing, that  "his  promises  are  yea  and  amen." 
And  altnough  God  oAen  goes  more,  yet 
he  never  goes  less ;  and  therefore  we  must 
never  go  from  our  promises,  unless  we  be 
dinist  from  thence  by  disability,  or  let  go  by 
leave,  or  called  up  higher  by  a  greater  intend- 
ment and  increase  of  kindness.  And,  there- 
fore, when  Solyman  had  sworn  to  Ibrahim 
Bassa,  that  he  would  never  kill  him  so  long 
•a  he  were  alive,  he  quitted  himself  but  ill, 
when  he  sent  an  eunuch  to  cut  his  throat 
when  he  slept,  because  the  priest  told  him 
that  sleep  was  death.  His  act  was  false  and 
deceitful  as  his  great  prophet. 

But  in  this  part  of  simplicity  we  Christians 
bare  a  most  special  obligation  :  for  our  re- 
ligion being  ennobled  by  the  most  and  the 
greatest  promises,  and  our  faith  made  con- 
fident by  the  veracity  of  our  Lord,  and  his 
word  miue  certain  by  miracles,  and  pro- 
phecies, and  voices  from  heaven,  and  all  the 
testimony  of  God  himself;  and  that  truth  it- 
self is  bound  upon  us  by  the  efficacy  of  great 
endearments  and  so  many  precepts;  if  we 
shall  suffer  the  faith  of  a  Christian  to  be  an 
instrument  to  deceive  our  brother,  and  that 
he  must  either  be  incredulous  or  deceived, 
uncharitable  or  deluded  like  a  fool,  we  dis- 
honour the  sacredness  of  the  institution,  and 
become  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
to  the  eternal  word  of  God.  Our  blessed 
Lord  would  not  have  his  disciples  to  swear 
at  all, — no,  not  in  public  judicature,  if  the 
necessities  of  the  world  would  permit  him 
to  be  obeyed.  If  Christians  will  live  accord- 
ing to  the  religion,  the  word  of  a  Christian 
were  a  sufficient  instrument  to  give  testi- 
mony,  and  to  make  promises,  to  secure  a 
faith ;  and  upon  that  supposition  oaths  were 
useless,  and,  therefore,  forbidden,  because 
there  could  be  no  necessity  to  invoke  God's 
name  in  promises  or  affirmations  if  men  were 
indeed  Christians,  and  therefore,  in  that  case, 
would  be  a  taking  it  in  vain :  but  because 
many  are  not,  and  tney  that  are  m  name, 
oftentimes  are  in  Dothing  else, — it  became 
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necessary  that  man  should  swear  in  judg- 
ment and  in  public  couils.  But  consider 
who  it  was  that  invented  and  made  the  ne- 
cessity of  oaths,  of  bonds,  of  securities,  of 
statutes,  extents,  judgments,  and  all  the 
artifices  of  human  difiiidence  and  dishonesty. 
These  things  were  indeed  found  out  by  men ; 
but  the  necessity  of  these  was  from  him 
that  is  the  father  of  lies,  from  him  that  hath 
made  many  fair  promises,  but  never  kept 
any ;  or  if  he  did,  it  was  to  do  a  bigger  mis- 
chief, to  cozen  the  more.  For  so  does  the 
devil :  he  promises  rich  harvests,  and  blasts 
the  com  in  the  spring ;  he  tells  his  servants 
they  shall  be  rich,  and  fills  them  with  beg- 
garly qualities,  makes  them  base  and  indi- 
gent, greedy  and  penurious;  and  they  that 
serve  him  entirely,  as  witches  and  such 
miserable  persons,  never  can  be  rich :  if  he 
promises  health,  then  men  grow  confident 
and  intemperate,  and  do  such  things  where- 
by they  shall  die  the  sooner,  and  die  longer; 
they  shall  die  eternally.  He  deceives  men 
in  their  trust,  and  frustates  their  hopes,  and 
eludes  their  expectations;  and  his  promises 
have  a  period  set,  beyond  which  they  can- 
not be  true;  for  wicked  men  shall  enjoy  a 
fair  fortune  but  till  their  appointed  time,  and 
then  itends  in  perfect  and  most  accomplished 
misery:  and  therefore,  even  in  this  per- 
formance, he  deceives  them  most  of  all, 
promising  jewels,  and  performing  coloured 
stones  and  glass  gems,  that  he  may  cozen 
them  of  their  glorious  inheritance.  All 
fraudulent  breakers  of  promises  dress  them- 
selves by  his  glass,  whose  best  imagery  is 
deformity  and  lies. 
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PART   II. 

4.  Christian  simplicity  teaches  open- 
ness and  ingenuity  in  contracts,  and  matters 
of  buying  and  selling,  covenants,  associa- 
tions, and  all  such  intercourses,  which  sup- 
pose an  equality  of  persons  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  right  and  justice  in  the  stipulation. 
Mf f a  triw  oyopoy  a^tvinv,  ^as  the  old  Attic 
law;  and  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  Chris- 
tian religion,  than  that  the  intercourses  of 
justice  be  direct  snares,  and  that  we  should 
deal  with  men  as  men  deal  with  foxes,  and 
wolves,  and  vermin ;  do  all  violence :  and 
when  that  cannot  be,  use  all  craft,  and  every 
thing  whereby  they  can  be  m^d«t  vsA^et^^^ 

"H  5q9^  ^  plti>  n  M<>^  ^  ^^''^f^* 
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There  are  men  in  the  world  who  lore  to 
•mile;  but  that  smile  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  furrows  of  a  contracted  brow,  or  a 
storm  in  Adria ;  for  their  purpose  is  only  to 
deceive:  they  easily  speak  what  they  never 
mean;  they  heap  up  many  arguments  to 
persuade  that  to  others  which  themselves, 
believe  not;  they  praise  that  vehemently 
which  they  deride  in  their  hearts ;  they  de- 
claim against  a  thing  which  themselves 
covet ;  they  beg  passionately  for  that  which 
they  value  not,  and  run  from  an  object, 
which  they  would  fain  have  to  follow  and 
overtake  them ;  they  excuse  a  person  dex- 
terously where  the  man  is  beloved,  and 
watch  to  surprise  him  where  he  is  un- 
guarded; they  praise  that  they  may  sell, 
and  disgrace  that  they  may  keep.  And 
these  hypocrisies  are  so  interwoven  and 
embroidered  with  their  whole  design,  that 
some  nations  refuse  to  contract,  till  their 
arts  are  taken  off  by  the  society  of  banquets, 
and  the  good-natured  kindnesses  of  festival 
chalices:  for  to  Tacitus  observes  concern- 
ing the  old  Germans.  ''De  adsciscendis 
principibus,  de  pace  et  hello,  in  conviviis 
consultant;  tanquam  nullo  magis  tempore 
ad  simplices  cogitationes  pateat  animus,  aut 
ad  magnas  incalescai :"  "  As  if  then  they 
were  more  simple  when  they  were  most 
valiant,  and  were  least  deceitful  when  they 
were  least  themselves." 

But  it  is  an  evil  condition,  that  a  man's 
honesty  siliall  be  owing  to  his  wine,  and  vir- 
tue must  live  at  the  charge  and  will  of  a 
vice.  The  proper  band  of  societies  and 
contracts  is  justice  and  necessities,  religion 
and  the  laws ;  the  measures  of  it  are  equity, 
and  ourselves,  and  our  own  desires  in  the 
days'  of  our  need,  natural  or  forced :  but 
the  instruments  of  the  exchange  and  con- 
veyance of  the  whole  intercourse  is  words 
and  actions,  as  they  are  expounded  by  cus- 
tom, consent,  or  understanding  of  the  in- 
terested person,  in  which,  if  simplicity  be 
not  severely  preserved,  it  is  impossible  that 
human  society  can  subsist,  but  men  shall  be 
forced  to  snatch  at  what  they  have  bought, 
and  take  securities  that  men  swear  truly, 
and  exact  an  oath  that  such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word ;  and  no  man  shall  think  him- 
self secure,  but  shall  fear  he  is  robbed,  if  he 
has  not  possession  first;  and  it  shall  be  dis- 
puted who  shall  trust  the  other,  and  neither 
of  them  shall  have  cause  to  be  confident 
upon  bands,  or  oaths,  or  witnesses,  or  pro- 
mises, or  all  the  honour  of  men,  or  all  the 
engagements  of  religion.    Ov^  yap  or  iu 
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said  Cyras  in  Xenophon  :*  A  man,  thoQgli 
he  desires  it,  cannot  be  confident  of  the  mu 
that  pretends  iruth,  yet  teila  a  lie,  and  ii 
deprehended  to  have  made  tue  of  the  lacidl 
name  of  friendship  or  religion^  himesty  oi 
reputation,  to  deceive  his  brother. 

But  because  a  man  may  be  deceived  bf 
deeds  and  open  actions  as  well  as  wvxd^ 
therefore  it  concerns  their  duty^  that  no  ma 
by  an  action  on  purpose  done  to  make  kii 
-brother  believe  a  lie,  abase  his  pemuuNoa 
and  his  interest    When  Py  thiua^t  the  Sd- 
lian,  had  a  mind  to  tell  his  garden  to  Ci- 
nius,  he  invited  him  thither,  and  caniei 
fishermen,  as  if  by  custom,  to  fiah  in  tk 
channel  by  which  the  garden  atood,  and  they 
threw  gr^  store  of  fish  into  their  ariKHD% 
and  made  Canius  believe  it  waa  ao  erory 
day ;  and  the  man  .grew  greedy  of  tkil 
place  of  pleasure,  and  gave  Pythiua  a  doabk 
price,  and  the  next  day  peroetTed  himself 
abused.    Actions  of  pretence  and  siiiiBli- 
tion  are  like  snares  laid,  into  which  thi 
beasts  fall  though  you  pursue  them  not,  bai 
walk  in  the  inc^oiry  for  their  necesaary  pio- 
visions :  and  if  a  man  fall  into  a  anaie  dut 
you  have  laid,  it  is  no  excuse  to  aay,  yoa 
did  not  tempt  him  thither.    To  lay  a  snait 
is  against  the  ingenuity  of  a  good  man  sad 
a  Christian,  and  from  thence  he  ought  to  be 
drawn ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fit  we  should 
place  a  danger,  which  ourselves  are  theie- 
fore  bound  to  hinder,  because  from  thenee 
we  are  obliged  to  rescue  him.  .  *'  Vir  boaia 
est,  qui  prodest  quibus  potest,  nooet  ne- 
mini :"    '^  When  we  do  all  the  good  we 
can,  and  do  an  evil  to  no  man,  then  only 
we  are  accounted  good  men."    But  this 
pretence  of  an  action  signifying  otherwiK 
than  it  looks  for,  is  only  forbidden  in  matr 
ter  of  contract,  and  the  material  interest  of 
a  second  person.    But  when  actions  are  of 
a  double  signification,  or  when  a  man  is  not 
abused  or  defeated  of  his  right  by,  an  uncei* 
tain  sign,  it  is  lawful  to  do  a  thing  to  oUier 
purposes  than    is   commonly  understood. 
Flight  is  a  sign  of  fear ;  but  it  is  lawful  to 
fly  when  a  man  fears  not.    Cireumcisioa 
was  the  seal  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and 
yet  St.  Paul  cireumcised  Timothy,  thoogh 
he  intended  he  should  live  like  the  gradls 
Christians,  and  "  not  as  do  the  Jews.''  Bol 
because  that  rite  did  signify  more  things  be- 
sides that  one,  he  only  did  it  to  represea 
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that  he  was  no  enemy  of  Moses's  law,  but 
would  use  it  when  there  was  just  reason, 
which  was  one  part  of  the  things  which  the 
using  of  circumcision  could  signify.  So  our 
bliTSsed  Savfour  pretended  that  he  would 
pai^  forth  beyond  Emmaus;  but  if  he  in- 
tended not  to  do  it,  yet  he  did  no  injury  to 
the  iwo  disciples,  for  whose  good  it  was 
tnat  he  intended  to  make  this  offer:  and 
neither  did  he  preraricate  the  strictness  of 
nmplicity  and  sincerity,  because  they  were 
persons  with  whom  he  had  made  no  con- 
tracts, to  whom  he  had  passed  no  obliga- 
tion :  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  is 
proper  and  natural,  by  an  offer  to  give  an 
occasion  to  another  to  do  a  good  action; 
and  in  case  it  succeeds  not,  then  to  do  what 
we  intended  not ;  and  so  the  offer  was  con- 
ditionaL  But  in  all  cases  of  bargaining, 
although  the  actions  of  themselves  may  re- 
ceive naturally  another  sense,  yet  I  am 
bound  to  follow  that  signification  which 
may  not  abuse  my  brother,  or  pollute  my 
own  honesty,  or  snatch  or  rifle  his  interest : 
because  it  can  be  no  ingredient  into  the 
commutation,  if  I  exchange  a  thing  which 
he  understands  not,  and  is,  by  error,  led 
into  this  mistake,  and  I  hold  forth  the  fire, 
and  delude  him,  and  amuse  his  eye ;  for  by 
me  he  is  made  worse. 

But,  secondly,  as  our  actions  must  be  of 
a  sincere  and  determined  signification  in 
contract,  so  must  our  words ;  in  which  the 
rule  of  the  old  Roman  honesty  was  this : 
"  Uterque  si  ad  eloquendumTenerit,non  plus 
quam  semel  loquetur:"  "Every  one  that 
speaks,  is  to  speak  but  once ;''  that  is,  '*  but 
one  thing,''  because  commonly  that  is  truth ; 
truth  being  but  one,  but  error  and  falsehood 
infinitely  various  and  changeable :  and  we 
shall  seldom  see  a  man  so  stiffened  with  im- 
piety as  to  speak  little  and  seldom,  and  per- 
tinaciously adhere  to  a  single  sense,  and  yet 
viiat  at  first,  and  all  the  way  after,  shall  be 
a  lie.    Men  use  to  go  about  when  they  tell 
a  lie,  and  devise  circumstances,  and  stand 
off  at  distance,  and  cast  a  cloud  of  words, 
and  intricate  the  whole  affair,  and  cozen 
themselves  first,  and  then  cozen  their  bro- 
ther, while  they  have  minced  the  case  of 
tonscience  into  little  particles,  and  swal- 
k)wed  the  lie  by  crumbs,  so  that  no  one  pas- 
sage of  it  should  rush  against  the  conscience, 
nor  do  hurt,  until  it  is  all  got  into  the  belly, 
and  unites  in  the  effect;  for  by  that  time 
two  men  are  abused,  the  merchant  in  his 
soul,  and  the  contractor  in  his  interest :  and 
this  is  the  certain  effect  of  much  talking 


and  little  honesty.  But  he  that  moans  he 
nestly,  must  speak  but  once,  that  is,  one 
truth, — and  hath  leave  to  vary  within  the 
degrees  of  just  prices  anl  fair  conditions, 
which  because  they  have  a  latitude^  may  be 
enlarged  or  restrained  according  as  the  mer- 
chant pleases;  save  only  he  must  never 
prevaricate  the  measures  of  equity,  and  tne 
proportions  of  reputation,  and  the  public. 
But  in  all  parts  of  this  traffic,  let  our  words 
be  the  signification  of  our  thoughts,  and  our 
thoughts  design  nothing  but  the  advantages 
'of  a  permitted  exchange.  In  this  case  the 
severity  is  so  great,  so  exact,  and  so  with- 
out variety  of  case,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  tell  a  truth  with  a  collateral  de- 
sign to  cozen  and  abuse;  and,  therefore,  at 
no  hand  can  it  be  permitted  to  lie  or  equi- 
vocate, to  speak  craftily,  or  to  deceive  by 
smoothness,  or  intricacy,  or  long  discourses. 
But  this  precept  of  simphcity  in  matter 
of  contract,  hath  one  step  of  severity  be- 
yond this :  in  matter  of  contract  it  is  not 
lawful  so  much  as  to  conceal  the  secret  and 
undiscernible  faults  of  the  merchandize; 
but  we  must  acknowledge  them,  or  else 
affix  prices  made  diminutive  and  lessened 
to  such  proportions  and  abatements  as  that 
fault  should  make.  "Caveat  emptor"  is  a 
good  caution  for  him  that  buys,  and  it 
secures  the  seller  in  public  judicature,  but 
not  in  court  of  conscience;  and. the  old  laws 
of  the  Romans  were  as  nice  in  this  affair, 
as  the  conscience  of  a  Christian.  Titus 
Claudius  Centumalus*  was  commanded  by 
the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house  in  the 
Ccelian  mountain,  because  it  hindered  their 
observation  of  the  flight  of  birds.  He  ex- 
poses his  house  to  sale ;  Publius  Calphur- 
nius  buys  it,  and  is  forced  to  pluck  it  down; 
but  complaining  to  the  judges  he  had  reme- 
dy, because  Claudius  did  not  tell  him  the 
true  state  of  the  inconvenience.  He  that 
sells  a  house  infected  with  the  plague,  or 
haunted  with  evil  spirits,  sells  that  which  is 
not  worth  such  a  price  which  it  might  be 
put  at,  if  it  were  in  health  and  peace ;  and 
therefore  cannot  demand  it,  but  openly  and 
upon  publication  of  the  evil.  To  which 
also  this  is  to  be  added, — That  in  some 
.great  faults,  and  such  as  have  danger,  (as 
in  the  cases  now  specified,)  no  diminution 
of  the  price  is  sufficient  to  make  the  mer- 
chant just  and  sincere,  unless  he  tells  the 
appendant  mischief;  because  to  some  per- 
sons in  many  cases,  and  to  all  persons  in 
some  cases,  it  is  rot  at  all  valuable;  and 
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they  would  not  possess  it^  if  they  might,  for 
nothing.  Marcus  Gratidianus  *  bought  a 
house  of  Sergius  Orata,  which  himself  had 
sold  before ;  but  because  Sergius  did  not  de- 
clare the  appendant  vassalage  and  service, 
iie  was  recompensed  by  the  judges:  for 
although  it  was  certain  that  Gratidianus 
knew  it,  because  it  had  been  his  own,  yet, 
"  oportuit  ex  boD&  fide  denunciari,"  said  the 
law  J  "it  concerned  ihe  ingenuity  of  a  good 
man  to  have  spoken  it  openly."  In  all 
cases  it  must  be  confessed  in  the  price,  or  in 
the  words :  but  when  the  evil  may  be  per- 
sonal, and  more  than  matter  of  interest  and 
money,  it  ought  to  be  confessed,  and  then 
the  goods  proscribed,  lest  by  my  act  I  do 
my  neighbour  injury,  and  I  receive  profit  by 
his  damage.  Certain  it  is,  that  ingenuity  is 
the  sweetest  and  easiest  way;  there  is  no 
difiicuhy  or  case  of  conscience  in  that ;  and 
it  can  have  no  objection  in  it,  but  that  possi- 
bly sometimes  we  loose  a  little  advantage, 
which,  it  may  be,  we  may  lawfully  acquire, 
but  still  we  secure  a  quiet  conscience;  and 
if  the  merchandise  be  not  worth  so  much  to 
me,  then  neither  is  it  to  him ;  if  it  be  to  him, 
(t  is  also  to  me ;  and  therefore  I  have  no 
toss,  no  hurt  to  keep  it,  if  it  be  refused. 
But  he  that  secures  his  own  profit,  and  re- 
gards not  the  interest  of  another,  is  more 
greedy  of  a  full  purse  than  of  a  holy  con- 
science, and  prefers  gain  before  justice,  and 
the  wealth  of  his  private  before  the  necessity 
of  public  society  and  commerce, — being  a 
son  of  earth,  whose  centre  is  itself,  without 
relation  to  heaven,  that  moves  upon  ano- 
ther's point,  and  produces  flowers  for  others, 
and  sends  influence  upon  all  the  world,  and 
receives  nothing  in  return  but  a  cloud  of 
perfume,  or  the  smell  of  a  fat  sacrifice. 

God  sent  justice  into  the  world,  that  all 
conditions,  in  their  several  proportions, 
should  be  equal;  and  he  that  receives  a 
good,  should  pay  one ;  and  he  whom  1 
serve,  is  obliged  to  feed  and  to  defend  me 
m  the  same  proportions  as  I  serve;  and 
justice  is  a  relative  term,  and  supposes  two 
persons  obliged;  and  though  fortunes  are 
unequal,  and  estates  are  in  majority  and 
subordination,  and  men  are  wise  or  foolish, 
honoured  or  despised,  yet  in  the  intercourses 
of  justice  God  hath  made  that  there  is  no 
difference.  And  therefore  it  was  esteemed 
ignoble  to  dismiss  a  servant,  when  corn  was 
dear;  in  dangers  of  shipwreck,  to  throw  out 
an  unprofitable  boy,  and  keep  a  fair  horse ; 
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or  for  a  wise  man  to  snatch  a  plank  from  i 
drowning  fool ;  or  if  the  master  of  the  ship 
should  challenge  the  board,  upon  which  his 
passenger  swims  for  life ;  or  to  obtrude  false 
monies  upon  others,  which  we  first  took  for 
true,  but  at  last  discover  to  be  false ;  or  not 
to  discover  the  gold,  which  the  merchant 
sold  for  alchymy.  The  reason  of  all  these 
is,  because  the  collateral  advantages  are  not 
at  all  to  be  considered  in  matter  of  rights; 
and  though  I  am  dearest  to  myself,  as  my 
neighbour  is  to  himself,  yet  it  is  necessary 
Ihat  I  permit  him  to  his  own  advantages,  ai 
I  desire  to  be  permitted  to  mine.  Now, 
therefore,  simplicity  and  ingenuity  in  all 
contracts  is  perfectly  and  exactly  necessary, 
because  its  conU^ry  destroys  that  eqaali^ 
which  justice  hath  placed  in  the  afTaiis  of 
men,  and  makes  all  things  private,  and  makes 
a  man  dearer  to  himself,  and  to  be  preferred 
before  kings,  and  republics,  and  churches; 
it  destroys  society,  and  it  makes  molti* 
tudes  of  men  to  be  but  like  herds  of  beasts, 
without  proper  instruments  of  exchange, 
and  securities  of  possession ;  without  faidi, 
and  without  propriety ;  concerning  all  which 
there  is  no  other  account  to  be  given,  but 
that  the  rewards  of  craft  are  but  a  htde 
money,  and  a  great  deal  of  dishonour,  and 
much  suspicion,  and  proportionable  scora; 
watches  and  guards,  spies  and  jealousies, 
are  his  portion.  But  the  crown  of  justice 
is  a  fair  life,  and  a  clear  reputation,  and  an 
inheritance  there  where  justice  dwells  since 
she  left  the  earth,  even  "  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  just,"  who  shall  call  us  to  "  judgraeat 
for  every  word,  and  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  And  what  is  the 
hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath  gain- 
ed, when  the  Lord  taketh  away  his  souH 
"Tollendum  esse  ex  rebus  contrahendis 
omne  mendacium  ;  *  that  is  the  sum  of  this 
rule.  '*  No  falsehood  or  deceit  is  to  be  en- 
dured in  any  contract." 

5.  Christian  simplicity  hath  also  its  neces- 
sity, and  passes  obligation  upon  us  towards 
enemies,  in  questions  of  law  or  war.  Plu- 
tarch commends  Lysander  and  Philopcrmen 
for  their  craft  and  subtlety  in  war ;  but  com- 
mends it  not  as  an  ornament  to  their  man- 
ners, but  that  which  had  ititluence  into 
prosperous  events:  just  as  Ammianus  af- 
firms, "  Nullo  discrimine  virtutis  ac  doll, 
prosperos  omnes  laudari  del)ere  bellonim 
eventus :"  '^  whatsoever  in  war  is  prosper- 
ous, men  use  to  commend."     But  he  that 
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good  soldier^  is  not  always  a  good  man.  the  malice.    But  in  just  wars^  on  that  side 
licratidas  was  a  good  man,  and  followed  where  a  competent  authority,  and  a  just 


old  way  of  downright  hostility,  ooOmw 
yrwoAQv  tCiiv  tiytfuamav  tportw.     But  Lysan- 

Tvas  Ttatfovfyof,  xai  ao^atris  ieta/CoLi  jca- 
;t7Juay  ra  tov  ftfoJfiou,  "  a  crafty  man,  full 
plots,  but  not  noble  in  the  conduct  of  his 
IS."*  I  remember  Euripides  brings  in 
lilies,  commending  the  ingenuity  of  his 
?diDg,  and  the  simplicity  and  nobleness 
his  own  heart : 

^he  good  old  man,  Chiron,  was  my  tutor, 
1  he  taught  me  to  use  simplicity  and 
lesty  in  all  my  manners. "f  It  was  well 
1  noble. — But  yet  some  wise  men  do  not 
idemn  all  soldiers,  that  use  to  get  victo- 
I  by  deceit:  St.  Austin  allows  it  to  be 
^ful ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  commends  it.^: 
ese  good  men  supposed  that  a  crafty  yic- 
y  was  better  than  a  bloody  war ;  and  cer- 
aly  so  it  is,  if  the  power  gotten  by  craft 
not  exercised  in  blood.  But  this  busi- 
IS,  as  to  the  case  of  conscience,  will 
ickly  be  determined.  Enemies  are  no 
rsons  bound  by  contract  and  society,  and 
frefore  are  not  obliged  to  open  hostilities 
d  ingenuous  prosecutions  of  the  war;  and 
it  be  lawful  to  take  by  violence,  it  is  not 
just  to  take  the  same  thing  by  craft  But 
9  is  so  to  be  understood,  that,  where  there 
an  obligation,  either  by  the  law  of  nations 

by  special  contracts,  no  man  dare  to  vio- 
e  his  faith  or  honour,  but  in  these  things 
al  with  an  ingenuity  equal  to  the  truth  of 
aceful  promises,  and  acts  of  favour,  and 
dearment  to  our  relatives.    Josephus  tells 

the  sons  of  Herod,  that  in  their  enmities 
ith  their  uncle  Pheroras,  and  Salome,  they 
id  disagreeing  manners  of  prosecution,  as 
ey  had  disagreeing  hearts  :f  some  railed 
lenly,  and  thought  their  enmity  the  more 
inest,  because  it  was  not  concealed ;  but, 
r  the  ignorance  and  rude  untutored  malice, 
y  open  to  the  close  designs  of  the  eider 
x>od  of  foxes.  In  this,  because  it  was  a 
irticular  and  private  quarrel,  there  is  no 
tie  of  conscience,  but  that  it  be  wholly 
id*  aside,  and  appeased  with  charity ;  for 


le  openness  of  the  quarrel  was  but  the  rage 
id  indiscretion  of  the  malice ;  and  the  close 
mgn  was  but  tne  craft  and  advantage  of 

*  In  Lysand.  t  Iphi^.  in  AuU 

QiHB  10.  super  Joabuam,  lib.  1.  de  Sacerdoiio. 
%  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6. 


cause,  warrants  the  arms,  and  turns  the 
active  opposition  into  the  excuse  and  license 
of  defence,  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the 
actions  and  words  of  men  in  the  matter  of 
sincerity,  but  that  the  laws  of  nations  be 
strictly  pursued,  and  all  parties,  promises, 
and  contracts,  observed  religiously,  and  by 
the  proportion  of  a  private  and  Christian 
ingenuity.    We  find  it  by  wise  and  good 
.men  mentioned,  with  honour,  that  the  Ro- 
mans threw  bread  from  the  besieged  capitol 
into  the  stations  of  the  Gauls,  that  they 
might  think  them  full  of  corn;  and  that 
Agesilaus  discouraged  the  enemies,  by  caus- 
ing his  own  men  to  wear  crowns,  in  token 
of  a  naval  victory  gotten  by  Pisander,  who 
yet  was  at  that  time  destroyed  by  Conon ; 
and  that  Flaccus  said  the  city  was  taken  by 
i£milius;  and  that  Joshua  dissembled  a 
flight  at  Ai ;  and  the  consul,  duinctius,  told 
aloud  that  the  left  wing  of  the  enemies  was 
fled,  and  that  made  the  right  wing  fly ;  and 
that  Valerius  Lsevinus  bragged  prudently 
that  he  had  killed  Pyrrhus ;  and  that  others 
use  the  ensigns  of  enemies'  colours  and  gar- 
ments.   Concerning  which  sort  of  actions 
and  words,  Agesilaus,  in  Plutarch,  said,  06 
fMvw  to  dtaKUW,  a9JA  xai  ^a  fMAAj},  xai  fi 
fuB'  ifioi^f  xtpl^viw  hioti,  "  It  is  just  and 
pleasant,  profitable  and  glorious."    But  to 
call  a  parley,  and  fall  in  upon  the  men  that 
treat;  to  swear  a  peace,  and  watch  advan- 
tage ;  to  entertain  heralds,  and  then  to  torment 
them,  to  get  from  them  notices  of  their 
party;  these  are  such  actions  which  are 
dishonourable  and'  unjust,  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  essential  justice, 
and  by  all  the  world.    And  the  Hungarian 
army  was  destroyed  by  a  Divine  judgment, 
at  the  prayer  and  appeal  of  the  Mahometan 
enemy,  for  their  violating  their  faith  and 
honour,  and  profaning  the  name  of  Christ, 
by  using  it  in  a  solemn  oaih  to  deceive  their 
enemies  :  To  fuv  cntitsdfMtvw  aimnv,  tunf  6fwr 
iou  xa/tmfpoi^v  "This  is  to  despise  God, 
when  men  first  swear  by  him,  and  then  vio- 
late their  oaths  or  leagues,  their  treaties  or 
promises."    In  other  cases  liberty  hath  been 
taken  by  all  men,  and  it  is  reproved  by  no 
man,  since  the  first  simplicity  of  fighting 


and  downright  blows  did  cease,  by  the  belter 
instructed  people  of  the  world,  which  was, 
as  is  usually  computed,  about  the  end  of 
the  second  Carthagenian  war.  Since  that 
time,  some  few  persons  have  been  found  so 
noble  as  to  scorn  to  steal  a  victory,  but  had 
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rather  have  the  ghijr  of  a  sharp  sword  than 
of  n  sharp  wit. 

But  their  fighting-gallantr}'  is  extrinsical 
to  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful. 

G.  Thus  we  see  how  far  the  laws  of  ing'e- 
nuity  and  Christian  simplicity  have  put  fet- 
ters upon  our  words  and  actions,  and  directed 
them  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  nobleness : 
and  the  first  degrees  of  permission  of  simu- 
lation are  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  in  the  cases 
of  just  hostility.  But  here  it  is  usually  in- 
quired, Whether  it  be  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  or 
dissemble,  to  save  a  good  man's  life,  or  to  do 
him  a  great  benefit  ? — a  question  which  St. 
Austin  was  much  troubled  withal,  afiirming 
it  to  be  of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  for  he  saw, 
generally,  all  the  doctors  before  his  time 
allowed  it ;  and  of  all  the  fathers,  no  man 
is  noted  to  have  reproved  it  but  St.  Austin 
alone,  and  he  abo,  as  his  manner  is,  with 
some  variety:  those  which  followed  him 
are  to  be  accounted  upon  his  score.  And  it 
relies  upon  such  precedents,  which  are  not 
lightly  to  be  disallowed.  For  so  Abraham 
and  Isaac  told  a  lie,  in  the  case  of  their  own 
danger,  to  Abimelech ;  so  did  the  Israelitish 
mid  wives  to  Pharaoh;  and  Rahab,  concern- 
ing the  s^pies,  and  Da^id  to  the  king  of  Gath, 
and  the  prophet  that  anointed  Saul,  and 
Elisha  to  Hazael,  and  Solomon  in  the  sen- 
Xvixvo  of  the  stolen  child;  concerning  which 
Inna?us  hath  given  us  a  rule,  Tliat  those 
whose  actions  the  Scripture  hath  remarked, 
and  yet  not  chastised  or  censured,  we  are 
not,  without  great  reason  and  certain  rule, 
to  condemn.  But  whether  his  rule  can  ex- 
tend to  this  case,  is  now  to  be  inquired. 

1.  it  is  c<>rtuin  that  children  may  be 
cozened  into  goodness,  and  sick  men  to 
health,  and  passengers  in  a  storm  into 
safety  ;  and  the  reason  of  these  is, — because 
not  only  the  end  is  fair,  and  charitable,  and 
just,  but  the  means  are  such  which  do  no 
injury  to  ilie  persons  which  are  to  receive 
benefit;  because  there  are  persons  who  are, 
either  naturally  or  accidentally,  ignorant 
and  incompetent  judges  of  affairs:  and  if 
they  be  also  wilful,  as  sucii  persons  most 
commonly  are,  there  is  in  art  and  nature 
left  no  way  to  deal  with  them,  but  with 
innocent,  charitable,  and  artificial  decep- 
tions ;  they  are  not  capable  of  reason  and 
«oliil  discourses,  and  therefore  either  must 
be  exposed  to  all  hanns,  like  lions'  whelps, 
when  their  nurse  and  sire  are  taken  in  a 
toil,  or  else  ho  provided  for  in  ways  propor- 
tionable to  their  capacity 


I  2.  Sinners  may  not  be  treated  with  die 
■  liberty  we  take  to  children  and  sick  persons, 
because  they  must  serre  God  with  choice 
and  election ;  and  therefbrey  although  a  aid 
man  may  be  cozened  into  his  heahh,  yet  i 
man  must  not  be  cozened  into  his  d'jty; 
which  is  no  duty  at  all,  or  pleasing  to  God, 
unless  it  be  voluntary  and  chosen;  and 
therefore  they  are  to  be  treated  with  argu- 
ments proper  to  move  their  wilb,  by  die 
instrument  of  understanding  specially,  bein^ 
persons  of  perfect  faculties,  and  apt  to  be 
moved  by  the  ways  of  health  and  of  a  man. 
It  is  an  argument  of  infirmity,  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  make  pretences;  bat 
those  pre.ences  are  not  made  legitimate, 
unless  it  be  ry  the  infirmity  of  the  interested 
man  with  whom  we  do  comply.  My  infir- 
mity cannot  make  it  lawful  to  make  coloan 
and  images  of  things ;  but  the  infirmity  of 
him  with  whom  I  deal  may  be  such,  that 
he  can  be  defended  or  instructed  no  other 
way.  But  sinners  that  oflfend  God  by  choiee, 
must  have  their  choice  corrected,  and  their 
understandings  instructed,  or  else  tbeirevil 
is  not  cured,  nor  their  state  amended. 

3.  For  it  is  here  very  observable,  that  ii 
intercourses  of  this  nature  we  are  to  regard 
a  double  duty — the  matter  of  justice,  and 
the  rights  of  charity  ;  that  is,  that  good 
be  done  by  lawful  instruments :  for  it  b 
certain  it  is  not  lawful  to  abuse  a  man's 
understanding,  with  a  purpose  to  gain  him 
sixpence ;  it  is  not  fit  to  do  evil  for  a  good 
end,  or  to  abuse  one  man  to  preserve  or  do 
advantage  to  another.  And  therefore  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  I  intend  to  do  good  to  my 
neighlxDur  ;  for  I  may  not  therefore  t«='ll  a  lie 
and  abuse  his  credulity,  because  his  undfr* 
I  standing  hntli  a  right  as  certain  as  his  will 
hath,  or  as  his  money  ;  and  his  right  to  trulii 
is  no  more  to  l)e  cozened  and  defrauded,  than 
his  n'nfht  unto  his  nionev.  And  therefore  such 
artificial  intercourses  are  nowise  to  be  per- 
mitted, but  to  such  persons  over  whose  under 
standings  we  have  power  and  authority.— 
Plato  said  it  was  lawful  for  kings  and  govern- 
ors to  dissemble,  because  there  is  great  necfSr 
sitv  for  them  so  to  do  ;  but  it  was  but  crudeh 
said,  so  nakedly  to  deliver  the  doctrine:  fot 
in  such  things,  which  the  people  cannot 
understand  and  yet  ought  to  obey,  there  is 
a  liberty  to  use  them  as  we  use  chiUren, 
who  are  of  no  other  condition  or  capacities 
than  children  ;  but  in  all  things  where  they 
can  and  ought  to  choose,  because  their 
understanding  is  only  a  servant  to  Qod,  m 
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I  hath  power  to  abuse  their  credulity 
reason^  to  preserve  their  estates  and 
ce.  But  because  children,  and  mad 
pie,  and  diseased,  are  ^uch  whose  un- 
standings  are  in  minority  and  under  tui- 
,  ihey  are  to  be  governed  by  their  proper 
ruments  and  proportions:  To  yap  070^0^ 
ttov  hti  t^  axtfiiloi,  said  Proclus ;  "  A 
J  turn  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  true 
ing."  It  is  only  true  to  such  persons 
y  cannot  value  truth,  and  prefer  an  in- 
'ctual  before  a  material  interest  It  is 
er  for  children  to  have  warm  clothes 
)  a  true  proposition,  and  therefore,  in  all 
ses,  they  and  their  like  may  be  so  treat- 
but  other  persons,  who  have  distinct 
acities,  have  an  injury  done  them  by 
ig  abused  into  advantages;  and  although 
>e  advantages  make  them  recompence, 
he  that  is  tied  to  make  a  man  recom- 
ce,  hath  done  him  injury,  and  com- 
ted  a  sin,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to 
itution :  and  therefore  the  man  ought 
to  be  cozened  for  his  own  good. 
.  And  now,  upon  the  grounds  of  this 
tourse,  we  may  more  easily  determine 
cerning  saving  the  life  of  a  man  by  tell- 
a  lie  in  judgment.  £in  fu  ovfirtpafftw 
<fi>Miy  oMxk  fiixfii'  &tutv,  said  Pericles  of 
lens,  when  his  friend  desired  him  to 
»ar  on  his  side;  "I  will  assist  my  friend, 
ar  as  I  may  not  dishonour  God."  And 
lie  in  judgment  is  directly  against  the 
ig  of  government,  the  honour  of  tribunals, 
;  the  commandment  of  God ;  and  there- 
*  by  no  accident  can  be  hallowed ;  it  is 
'  avto  ^(wxov  xai  •^(xtbv  as  Aristotle  said 
i  lie,  it  is  "a  thing  evil  in  itself;"  that  is, 
s  evil  in  the  whole  kind,  ever  since  it 
ae  to  be  forbidden  by  God.  And  ihere- 
?  all  those  instances  of  crafty  and  delu- 
&  answers  which  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
e,  were  extra-judicial,  and  had  not  this 
d  upon  them,  to  be  deceiving  of  autho- 
'  in  those  things  where  they  had  right  to 
nraand  or  inquire,  and  either  were  before 
besides  the  commandment,  not  at  all 
linst  it.  And  since  the  law  of  Moses 
bade  "lying  in  judgment"  only,  by  that 
r  we  are  to  judge  of  those  actions  in  the 
1  Testament,  which  were  committed  after 
publication :  and  because  in  the  sermons 
the  prophets,  and  especially  in  the  New 
stament,  Christ  hath  superadded  or  en- 
ged  the  law  of  ingenuity  and  hearty  sim- 
city,  we  are  to  leave  the  old  Scripture 
icedents  upon  the  ground  of  their  own 
miflnonSy  and  finish  our  duty  by  the 


rules  of  our  religion :  which  hath  so  re- 
strained our  words,  that  they  must  always 
be  just,  and  always  charitable ;  and  there  is 
no  leave  given  to  prevaricate,  but  to  such 
persons  where  there  can  be  no  obligation, 
persons  that  have  no  right,  such  with 
whom  no  contract  ran  be  made,  such  aj 
children,  and  fools,  ana  infirm  persons, 
whose  faculties  are  hindered  or  depraved. 
I  remember  that  Secundus  extremely  com- 
mends Arria  for  deluding  her  husband's 
fears  concerning  the  death  of  his  beloved 
boy.  She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  came  in 
confidently,  and  sat  by  her  husband's  bed- 
side; and  when  she  could  no  longer  forbear 
to  weep,  her  husband's  sickness  wa^  excuse 
enough  to  legitimate  that  sorrow,  or  else 
she  could  retire ;  but  so  long  she  forbore  to 
confess  the  boy's  death,  t«ll  Cscinna  Paitus 
had  so  far  recovered,  that  k^  could  go  forth 
to  see  the  boy,  and  need  nt  fear  with  sor- 
row to  return  to  his  disease.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  great  kindness  and  rare  prudence,  as  their 
afiairs  and  laws  were  ordered ;  but  we  have 
better  means  to  cure  our  sick ;  our  religion 
can  charm  the  passion,  and  enable  the  spirit 
to  entertain  and  master  a  sorrow.  And 
when  we  have  such  rare  supplies  out  of 
the  storehouses  of  reason  and  religion,  we 
have  less  reason  to  use  these  arts  and  little 
devices,  which  are  arguments  of  an  infir- 
mity as  great  as  is  the  charity;  and  there- 
fore we  are  to  keep  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
foregoing  measures.  "  Let  every  man  speak 
the  truth  to  his  neighbour,  putting  away 
lying,  for  we  are  members  one  of  another  ;"• 
and,  "  Be  as  harmless  as  doves,"  saith  our 
blessed  Saviour  in  my  text ;  which  contain 
the  whole  duty  concerning  the  matier  of 
truth  and  sincerity.  In  both  which  places, 
truth  and  simplicity  are  founded  upon  jus- 
tice, and  charity ;  and,  therefore,  where - 
ever  a  lie  is  in  any  sense  against  justice, 
and  wrongs  any  man  of  a  thing,  his 
judgment  and  his  reason,  his  right  or  his 
liberty,  it  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
Christian  religion.  What  cases  we  can 
truly  suppose  to  be  besides  these,  the  law 
forbids  not;  and  therefore  it  is  lawful  to 
say  that  to  myself  which  I  believe  not,  for 
what  innocent  purpose  I  please,  and  to  all 
those  over  whose  understandmg  I  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  right. 

These  cases  are  intricate  enough ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  return  plainly  to  press  the 
doctrine  of  simplicity,  which  ought  to  be  so 
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nacred,  that  a  man  ought  to  do  nothing  in- 
directly, which  it  is  not  lawful  to  own  ;  to 
receive  no  advantage  by  the  sin  of  another, 
which  I  should  account  dishonest,  if  the 
action  were  my  own ;  for  whatsoever  dis- 
putes may  be  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
pretending  craftily  in  some  rare  and  contin- 
gent cases,  yet  it  is  on  all  hands  condemned, 
that  my  craft  should  do  injury  to  my  bro- 
ther. I  remember,  that  when  some  greedy 
and  indigent  people  forged  a  will  of  Lucius 
Minutius  Basilius,  and  Joined  M.  Crassus 
and  d.  Hortensius  in  the  inheritance,  that 
their  power  for  their  own  interest  might 
secure  the  others'  share ;  they  suspecting 
the  thing  to  be  a  forgery,  yet  being  not 
principals  and  actors  in  the  contrivance, 
*'  alieni  facinoris  munusculum  non  repudia- 
verunt,"  "  refused  not  to  receive  a  present 
made  them  by  another's  crime;"*  but  so  they 
entered  upon  a  moiety  of  the  estate,  and  the 
biggest  share  of  the  dishonour.  We  must 
not  be  crafty  to  another's  injury,  so  much 
as  by  giving  countenance  to  the  wrong ;  for 
tortoises  and  the  ostrich  hatch  their  eggs 
with  their  looks  only ;  and  some  have  de- 
signs which  a  dissembling  face,  or  an  acted 
gvsture,  can  produce:  but  as  a  man  may 
coEimit  adultery  with  his  eye,  so  with  his 
eye  also  he  may  tell  a  lie,  and  steal  with 
one  finger,  and  do  injury  collaterally,  and 
yet  design  it  with  a  direct  intuition,  upon 
which  he  looks  with  his  face  over  his 
shoulder;  and  by  whatsoever  instrument 
my  neighbour  may  be  abused,  by  the  same 
instrument  I  sin,  if  I  do  design  it  antece- 
dently, or  fall  upon  it  together  with  some- 
thing else,  or  rejoice  in  it  when  it  is  done. 

7.  One  thing  more  I  am  to  add,  that  it  is 
not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  in  jest.  It  was  a 
virtue  noted  in  Aristides  and  Epaminondas, 
that  they  would  not  lie,  oi^'  h  7t(u6tai  tivi 
rpo?<9,  ''not  in  sport,"  And  as  Christian 
simplicity  forbids  all  lying  in  matter  of  inte- 
rest and  serious  rights;  so  there  is  an 
appendix  to  this  precept,  forbidding  to  lie 
in  mirth ;  for  *'  of  every  idle  word  a  man 
shall  speak,  he  shall  give  account  in  the 
day  of  judgment."  And  such  are  the  "  jest- 
ings"  which  St.  Paul  reckons  amongst 
"things  uncomely."  But  among  these, 
fables,  apologues,  parables,  or  figures  of 


rhetoric,  and  any  artificial  instrument  of 
instruction  or  innocent  pleasure,  are  not  to 
be  reckoned.  But  he  that,  without  any  end 
of  charity  or  institution,  shall  tell  lies  only 
to  become  ridiculous  in  himself,  or  mock 
another,  hath  set  something  upon  his 
doomsday  book,  which  must  be  taken  off 
by  water  or  bv  fire,  that  is,  by  repentanot 
or  a  judgment.' 

Nothing  is  easier  than  simplicity  and  ii- 
genuily;  it  is  open  and  ready  without 
trouble  and  artificial  cares,  fit  for  commani- 
ties  and  the  proper  virtue  of  men,  the  ne- 
cessary appendage  of  useful  speech,  witk* 
out  which  language  were  given  to  man  m 
naib  and  teeth  to  lions,  for  nothing  but  19 
do  mischief.  It  is  a  rare  instrument  of  in- 
stitution, and  a  certain  token  of  courage; 
the  companion  of  goodness  and  a  noUe 
mind ;  the  preserver  of  friendship,  the  bend 
of  society,  the  security  of  merchants,  and 
the  blessing  of  trade;  it  prevents  infinite 
of  quarrels,  and  appeals  to  judges,  and 
sufiers  none  of  the  evils  of  jealousy.  Men, 
by  simplicity,  converse  as  do  the  angels; 
they  do  their  own  work,  and  secure  their  pro- 
per interest,  and  serve  the  public,  and  do  gbrj 
to  God.  But  hypocrites,  and  liars,  and  dis- 
semblers, spread  darkness  over  the  face  of 
affairs,  and  make  men  like  the  blind,  to  walk 
softly  and  timorously ;  and  crafty  men,  like 
the  close  air,  suck  that  which  is  open  and  de- 
vour its  portion  and  destroy  its  liberty ;  and 
it  is  the  guise  of  devils,  and  the  dishonour 
of  the  soul,  and  the  canker  of  society,  and 
the  enemy  of  justice,  and  truth,  and  peace, 
of  wealth  and  honour,  of  courage  and  mer- 
chandise. He  is  a  good  man  with  whom  a 
blind  man  may  safely  converse:  "digous 
quicum  in  tenebris  mices,"*  to  whom,  in 
respect  of  his  fair  treatings,  the  darkness 
and  light  are  both  alike ;  but  he  that  bean 
light  upon  the  face  with  a  dark  heart,  is  hie 
him  that  transforms  himself  into  an  angei 
of  light  when  he  means  to  do  most  mis- 
chief. Remember  this  only ;  that  false 
colours  laid  upon  the  face  besmear  the 
skin  and  dirty  it,  but  they  neither  make  a 
beauty  nor  mend  it.  "  For  without  shall  be 
dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers 
and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whoso- 
ever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie."t 
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SERMON  L. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  THE  DIVINE  MERCY. 

PART  I. 

Fwr  thou.  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive; 
amd  plenteaut  iti  mercy  to  all  them  that  call  upon 
thee. — Psal.  LuotvL  5. 

Mak  haying  destroyed  that  which  Grod 
delighted  in,  that  is,  the  beauty  of  his  soul, 
fen  into  an  evil  portion,  and  being  seized 
i^n  by  the  Divine  justice,  grew  miserable, 
tad  condemned  to  an  incurable  sorrow. 
^r  Adam,  being  banished  and  undone, 
rent  and  lived  a  sad  life  in  the  mountains 


without  measures  and  without  rules,  sitiing 
in  heaven  and  filling  all  the  world,  calling 
for  a  duty  that  he  may  give  a  blessing,  making 
man  that  he  may  save  him,  punishing  him 
that  he  may  preserve  him.  And  God's  jus- 
tice bowed  down  to  his  mercy,  and  all  his 
power  passed  into  mercy,  and  his  omnis- 
cience converted  into  care  and  watchfulness, 
into  providence  and  observation  for  man's 
avail ;  and  Heaven  gave  its  influence  for  man, 
and  rained  showers  for  our  food  and  drink ; 
and  the  attributes  and  acts  of  God  sat  at  the 
foot  of  mercy,  and  all  that  mercy  descended 
upon  the  head  of  man.  For  so  the  light  of 
the  world  in  the  morning  of  the  creation  was 
spread  abroad  like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt  no 
where,  but  filled  the ''expansum"  with  a 
dissemination  great  as  the  unfoldings  of  the 


I*  India,  and  turned  his  face  and  his  prayers  air's  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes 


of  the  fire,  without  knots,  or  order,  or  com- 
bination ;  but  God  gathered  the  beams  in  his 
hand,  tind  united  them  into  a  globe  of  fire, 
and  all  the  light  of  the  world  became  the 
body  of  the  sun ;  and  he  lent  some  to  his 
weaker  sister  that  walks  in  the  night,  and 
guides  a  traveller,  and  teaches  him  to  distin- 
guish a  house  from  a  river,  or  a  rock  from 
a  plain  field.  So  is  the  mercy  of  God,  a  vast 
"expansum,"  and  a  huge  ocean;  from 
eternal  ages  it  dwelt  round  about  the  throne 
of  God,  and  it  filled  aU  that  infinite  distance 
and  space,  that  hath  no  measures  but  the 
will  of  God :  until  God,  desiring  to  comm>i* 
nicate  that  excellency  and  make  it  relative, 
created  angels,  that  he  might  have  persons 
capable  of  huge  gifts ;  and  man,  who  he 
knew  would  need  forgiveness.  For  so  the 
angels,  our  elder  brothers,  dwelt  for  ever  in 
the  house  of  their  Father,  and  never  brake 
his  commandments;  but  we,  the  younger, 
like  prodigals,  forsook  our  Father's  house, 
and  went  into  a  strange  country,  and  follow 
ed  stranger  courses,  and  spent  the  portion 
of  our  nature,  and  forfeited  all  our  title  to  the 
family,  and  came  to  need  another  portion. 
For,  ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam, — who,  like 
an  unfortunate  man,  spent  all  that  a  wretched 
man  could  need,  or  a  happy  man  could  have, 
—our  life  is  repentance,  and  forgiveness  is 
all  our  portion:  and  though  angels  were 
objects  of  God's  bounty,  yet  man  only  Ls,  in 
)elow;  he  who  stood  condemned  and  undone  proper  speaking,  the  object  of  his  mercy : 
under  all  the  other  attributes  of  God,  was  and  the  mercy  which  dwelt  in  an  infinite 
^y  saved  and  rescued  by  his  mercy ;  that  circle,  became  confined  to  a  little  ring,  and 


awards  Paradise;  thither  he  sent  his  sighs, 
I  that  place  he  directed  his  devotions,  there 
ms  tiis  heart  now,  where  his  felicity  some- 
jones  had  been ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  re- 
am thithert  for  God  was  his  enemy,  and, 
J  manf  of  his  attributes,  opposed  himself 
^inst  him.  God's  power  was  armed 
gainst  him;  and,  poor  man,  whom  a  fly  or 
fish  could  kill,  was  assaulted  and  t)eaten 
rith  a  sword  of  fire  in  the  hand  of  a  che- 
ibim.  God's  eye  watched  him,  his  om- 
{science  was  man's  accuser,his  severity  was 
\e  judge,  his  justice  the  executioner.  It 
ras  a  mighty  calamity  that  man  was  to  un- 
ei^o,  when  he  that  made  him  armed  him- 
elf  against  his  creature,  which  would  have 
ied  or  turned  to  nothing,  if  he  had  but 
rithdrawn  the  miracles  and  the  al mightiness 
f  his  power;  if  God  had  taken  his  arm  from 
mder  him,  man  had  perished.  But  it  was, 
herefore,  a  greater>vil  when  God  laid  his 
xm  upon  him  and  against  him,  and  seemed 
0  support  him  that  he  might  be  longer  kill- 
D^  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  sadnesses, 
atod  remembered  his  own  creature,  and 
ikitied  it;  and,  by  his  mercy,  rescued  him 
com  the  hand  of  his  power,  and  the  sword 
if  his  justice,  and  the  guilt  of  his  punish- 
nent,  and  the  disorder  of  his  sin;  and  placed 
Um  in  that  order  of  good  things  where  he 
ioght  to  have  stood.  It  was  mercy  that 
preserved  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures  here 


Lt  may  be  evident  that  God's  mercy  is  above 
ill  his  works,  and  above  all  ours,  greater 
than  the  creation,  and  greater  than  our  sins. 
As  is  hii  nujesty,  so  is  his  mercy,  that  is, 
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dwelt  here  below ;  and  here  shall  dwell  below, 
till  it  hath  carried  all  God's  portion  up  to 
heaven,  where  it  shall  reign  in  glory,  upon 
our  crowned  heads  for  ever  and  ever! 
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But  for  him  that  considers  God's  mercies,  now  g^at  an  endearment  God  passed  upoi 
and  dwells  awhile  in  that  depth,  it  is  hard  us  that  he  made  us  men,  capable  offeUzity, 
not  to  talk  widely,  and  without  art  and  order  apted  with  rare  instruments  of  discourse  and 
of  discoursing^.  St.  Peter  talked  he  knew  reason,  passions  and  desires,  notices  of  seme, 
not  what,  when  he  entered  into  a  cloud  with  and  reflections  upon  that  sense ;  that  we  hare 
Jesus  upon  mount  Tabor,  thoug^h  it  passed  not  the  deformity  of  a  crocodile,  nor  the  mo- 
over  him  like  the  little  curtains  that  ride  upon ,  tion  of  a  worm,  nor  the  hunger  of  a  wolf, 
the  north  wind,  and  pass  between  the  sun !  nor  the  wildness  of  a  tiger^  nor  the  birth  of 
and  us.  And  when  \vc  converse  with  a  light ,  vipers,  nor  the  life  of  flies,  nor  the  death  of 
greater  than  the  sun,  and  taste  a  sweetness '  serpents. 

more  delicious  than  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  |  Our  excellent  bodies  and  useful  faculties, 
in  our  thoughts  entertain  the  ravishments '.  the  upright  motion  and  the  tenacious  hiad, 
and  harmony  of  that  atonement,  which  re- ;  the  fair  appetites  and  proportioned  satisfa& 
conciles  God  to  man,  and  man  to  felicity, —  tions,  our  speech  and  our  perceptions,  our 


it  will  be  more  easily  pardoned,  if  we  should 
be  like  persons  that  admire  much,  and  say 
but  little ;  and  indeed  we  can  best  confess 
the  glories  of  the  Lord  by  dazzled  eyes,  and 
a  stammering  tongue,  and  a  heart  overcharg- 
ed with  the  miracles  of  this  infinity.  For  so 
those  little  drops  that  run  over,  though  they 
be  not  much  in  themselves,  yet  they  tfeU  that 
the  vessel  was  full,  and  could  express  the 
greatness  of  the  shower  no  otherwise  but  by 
spilling,  and  in  artificial  expressions  and 
runnings  over.  But  because  I  have  under- 
taken to  tell  the  drops  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
span  the  measures  of  eternity,  I  must  do  it 
by  the  great  lines  of  revelation  and  experi- 
ence, and  tell  concerning  God's  mercy  as 
wo  do  concerning  God  himself,  that  hejs 
that  great  fountain  of  which  we  all  drink, 
and  the  great  rock  of  which  wo  all  eat,  and 
on  which  we  all  dwell,  and  under  whose 
shadow  we  all  are  refreshed.  God's  mercy 
is  all  this;  Jind  we  can  only  draw  the  great 
linos  of  it,  and  reckon  the  constellations  of 
our  hemisphere,  instead  of  tolling  the  number 
of  the  stars;  we  only  can  reckon  what  we 
feel  and  what  wo  live  by :  and  though  ihero 
be,  in  every  one  of  those  lines  of  >!fe,  enough 
to  engage  us  for  ever  to  do  God  tcrvice  and 
to  give  him  praises,  yet  it  is  coriain  there  are 
very  many  mercies  of  God  upon  us,  and 
towards  us,  and  concerning  us,  which  we 
neither  feel,  nor  see,  nor  understand  as  yet; 
but  yet  we  are  blessed  by  them,  and  are  pre- 
served and  secure,  and  we  shall  then  know 
thoin,  when  we  come  to  give  God  thanks  in 
the  festivities  of  an  eternal  sabbath.  But 
that  I  may  confine  my  discourse  into  order, 
since  the  subject  of  it  cannot,  I  consider, 

1 .  That  mercy,  being  an  emanation  of  the 
Divine  goodness  upon  us,  supposes  us,  and  |  that  day ;  and  at  last,  when  we  must 
found  us,  miserable.    In  this  account  con- 
cerning the  mercies  of  God,  I  must  not  rec- 
kon the  miracles  and  graces  of  the  creation. 


L- 


acts  of  life,  the  rare  invention  of  letters,  aad 
the  use  of  writing,  and  speaking  at  distaaa^ 
the  intervals  of  rest  and  labour,  (either  of 
which,  if  they  were  perpetual,  would  beii' 
tolerable,)  the  needs  of  nature  and  the  pi» 
visions  of  providence,  sleep  and  busine^ 
refreshments  of  the  body  and  entertainmeil 
of  the  soul ;  these  are  to  be  reckoned  as  aes 
of  bounty  rather  than  mercy :  God  gave  i 
these  when  he  made  us,  and  befofe  «l 
needed  mercy ;  these  were  portions  oi  m 
nature,  or  provided  to  supply  our  conseqixil 
necessities :  but  when  we  forfeited  all  OoA 
favour  by  our  sins,  then  that  they  were  e» 
tinned  or  restored  to  us  became  a  mercy, n^ 
therefore  ought  to  be  reckoned  upon  thatf* 
account.    For  it  was  a  rare  mercy  (iniM 
were  suffered  to  live  at  all,  or  that  the  aojw 
of  God  did  permit  to  us  one  blessing,  tbsi he 
did  punish  us  so  gently :  but  when  the  rw 
is  changed  into  an  axe,  and  the  axe  iow  ■ 
imprisonment,  and  the  imprisonment  chanf 
ed  into  an  enlargement,  and  the  enlargeto* 
into  an  entertainment  in  the  family, •""*\ 
entertainment  passes  on  to  an  adoption-**"* 
are  steps  of  a  mighty  favour,  and  P^^^ 
redemption  from  our  sin :  and  the  '*'^^^S 
back   our  goods  is  a  gifk,  and  a  ^^0$ 
donative,  sweetened  by  the  appi^^^*\w^\ 
of  the  calamity  from  whence  every   w^i  \ 
punishment  began  to  free  us.     And      4^^\ 
was  that  God  punished  us,  and  ▼131*^^1!^  \ 
sin  of  Adam  upon  his  posterity.  H^      %^^ 
ened  we  should  die,  and  so  we  did,  ^- _  tf^ 
so  as  we  deserved :  we  waited  for  deia-*        -*■ 
stood  sentenced,  and  are  daily  suit' 
by  sicknesses  and  uneasiness;  and  ev^" 
is  a  new  reprieve,  and  brings  a  new  ^ 
certain  as  the  revolution  of  the  sui*^ 


'<^ 


^1 


til 


the  irreversible  decree,  that  death  is  c 
into  a  sleep,    and    that   sleep  is   : 
bosom  of  Christ,  and  there  dwells  all 
or  RDy  thing  of  the  nature  of  man,  not  XfitWAwci^  «^>»\V]  ^  «nd  it  shall  pasa  fo; 
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glories    and   felicities.     We  looked  for  a  seryiag  it.  Our  sin  made  way  for  his  grace. 


judge,  and  behold  a  Saviour!  we  feared  an 

accuser,  and  behold  an  Advocate!  we  sat 

doiivn  in  sorrow,  and  rise  in  joy :  we  leaned 

opoa   rhubarb  and  aloes,  and  our  aprons 

were    made  of  the  sharp  leaves  of  Indian 

fig-trees,    and    so    we    fed,  and  so  were 

clothed  i  but  the  rhubarb  proved  medicinal, 

and   the  rough  leaf  of  the  tree  brought  its 

firuit  "wrapped  up  in  its  foldings:  and  round 

about  our  dwellings  was  planted  a  hedge  of 

tboms  and  bundles  of  thistles,  the  aconite 

and    the  briony,  the  nightshade  and    the 

poppy  ;  and  at  the  root  of  these  grew  the 

healing  plantain,  which,  rising  up  into  a 

liJlness,  by  the  friendly  invitation  of  hea- 

fcnly  influence,  turned  about  the  tree  of  the 

cioss,  and  cured  the  wounds  of  the  thorns, 

•ad  the  curse  of  the  thistles,  and  the  male- 

ditlion  of  man,  and  the  wrath  of  God.  **  Si 


and  our  infirmities  called  upon  his  pity ; 
and  because  we  sinned  we  became  miser- 
able, and  because  we  were  miserable  we 
became  pitiable ;  and  this  opened  the  other 
treasure  of  his  mercy ;  that  be*aui»e  our 
"sin  abounds,"  his  ** grace  may  super- 
abound."  In  this  method  we  must  confine 
our  thoughts : 

Thou,  Lord,  art  >  plenteous      in 

cood,  S  mercy    to    all 

o   V/>*^,.:»»  3  and      ready  to  >  them  that  call 

2.  Forgiung.^     forgive.  5«pon  thee. 

3.  God's  mercies,  or  the  mercies  of  his 
giving,  came  first  upon  us  by  mending  of 
our  nature :  for  the  ignorance  we  fell  into,  is 
instructed,  and  better  learned  in  spiritual  no- 
tices,  than  Adam's  morning  knowledge  in 
paradise ;  our  appetites  are  made  subordinate 
to  the  Spirit,  and  the  liberty  of  our  wills  is 


1.  Givin£. 


tac  irascitur,  quomodo  convivatur?"  ''If  (improved,  having  *'the  liberty  of  the  sons 
God  be  thus  kind  when  he  is  angr\%  what  of  God;"  and  Christ  hath  done  us  more 
he  when  he  feasts  us  with  the  caresses  -grace  and  advantage  than  we  lost  in  Adam  : 


if  bis  more  than  tender  kindness?"  All 
AMiGod  restored  to  us  after  the  forfeiture 
af  Adam,  grew  to  be  a  double  kindncs^^:  for 
il  became  the  expression  of  a  bounty  which 
•- >*  "^  fcpew  not  how  to  repent,  a  graciousness  that 
*-^^^5^MW>t  to  be  altered,  though  we  were;  and 


..iT  * 


and  as  man  lost  paradise,  and  got  heaven ; 
so  he  lost  the  integrity  of  the  first,  and  got 
the  perfection  of  the  second  Adam  :  his 
*'  living  soul"  is  changed  into  "  a  quicken- 
ing spirit;"  our  discerning  faculties  are 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  our  pas- 
sions and  desires  are  entertained  with  hope, 


si'^*  ^  i  j*« was  it  which  we  needed.     That  is  th 

"^  f^-i  fc* general:  all  the  bounties  of  the  creation  land  our  election  is  sanctified  with  charity, 

mercies  to  us,  when  God  continued  and  our  first  life  of  a  temporal  possession  is 


,(i  ^■*~*«!  urercics  lu  us,  wiicu  vjrcKi  conunuea 
*''«^=«:«i        "'*  to  us>  an^  restored  them  after  they 


Ut       ^^^ 


.^  t'lE.^-  ^ 


a  3C 


•we  forfeit. 
J  lb'  a-"'  ^^^  **  *  circle  begins  every  where  and 
^Kin-y.'  ^  ^^  where,  so  do  the  mercies  of  God : 
j:be«-^^  *"  *^'*  ^ug®  progress,  now  it  began 
u^'^'^.J^'  "God  is  good  and  gracious,"  and 
-■'^^  kij  i*  ready  to  forgive."  Now,  that  he 
rc'Lr.  *'-^ivj**'*^  "^o'^  made  us  capable  of  mercies, 
i3<:  VL'  "^  ™.*>»d  what  he  desired,  and  what  he  could 
.  arj  sj  "vwce  in^  something  upon  which  he  might 
•  iyr^if  ff"j^^  his  mercies.  And,  by  the  way, 
^  ?»vf        *  ®hall  observe,  (for  I  cannot  but  speak 

'    '^^  kuh^^  *'**  when  I  speak  of  that  which 
*3<J  •>■'  **^  Uieasure,)  God  made  us  capable  of 

?-  -ff"-  jgi  ***'*  of  his  mercies,  and  we  made  our- 
••  Capable  of  another.    "  Grod  is  good 
-£«  ^'^ious,"  that  is,  desirous  to  give  great 
£^    K**^^       *^^'  ^      made  us  receptive, 
lh«/  •  ^   jgiving  us  natural  possibilities, — 
tMoahi*  ^y  giving  those  gifts,  he  made  us 
to  hb  r  ^^  niore ;  and  next,  by  restoring  us 
y0g^|-*^^our,  that  he  might  not  by  our  pro- 
^^  m-^*^*  ^  hindered  from  raining  down 

ihtmY^^^^'    ®"^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  "ready  to 
***   and  of  this  kind  of  mercy  we 

^^Vfldres  capable,  ereo  by  not  de- 


ft       ^ 


^r 


passed  into  a  better,  a  life  of  spiritual  ex- 
pectations ;  and,  though  our  first  parent  was 
forbidden  it,  yet  we  live  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tree  of  life.  But  I  instance  in  two  great 
things,  in  which  human  nature  is  greatly 
advanced,  and  passed  on  to  greater  perfec- 
tions. The  first  is,  that  besides  body  and 
soul,  which  was  the  sum  touil  of  Adam's 
constitution,  God  hath  superadded  to  us  a 
third  principle,  the  beginner  of  a  better  life, 
I  mean,  the  Spirit  :*  so  that  now  man  hath 
a  spiritual  and  celestial  nature  breathed  into 
him,  and  the  old  man,  that  is,  the  old  con- 
stitution, is  the  least  part,  and  in  its  proper 
operation  is  dead  or  dying ;  but  the  new 
man  is  thnt  which  gives  denomination,  life, 
motion,  and  proper  actions  to  a  Christian^ 
and  that  is  renewed  in  us  day  by  day. 
But,  secondly,  human  nature  is  so  highly 
exalted  and  mended  by  that  mercy,  which 
God  sent  immediately  upon  the  fall  of 
Adam,  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  when  he 
did  come,  and  actuate  the  purposes  of  thit 


*  Vidib  ^iiitfiTkll. 
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mission^  and  ascended  up  into  heaven,  he 
carried  human  nature  above  the  seats  of 
angels,  to  the  place  whither  "  Lucifer,  the 
son  of  the  mornincf,"  aspired  to  ascend,  but 
in  his  attempt  fell  into  hell.  For  (so  said 
the  prophet)  the  son  of  the  morning  said, 
"  1  will  ascend  into  heaven,  and  sit  in  the 
sides  of  the  north,"  that  is,  the  throne  of 
Jesus  seated  in  the  east,  called  the  sides 
or  obliquity  of  the  north.  And  as  the  seat- 
ing of  his  human  nature  in  that  glorious 
seat  brought  to  him  all  adoration,  and  the 
majesty  of  God,  and  the  greatest  of  his  ex- 
altation; so  it  was  so  great  an  advance- 
ment to  us,  that  all  the  angels  of  heaven 
take  notice  of  it,  and  feel  a  change  in  the 
appendage  of  their  condition ;  not  that  they 
are  lessened,  but  that  we,  who  in  nature 
are  less  than  angels,  have  a  relative  dignity 
greater,  and  an  equal  honour  of  being  fel- 
low-servants. This  mystery  is  plain  in 
Scripture,  and  the  real  effect  of  it  we  read 
in  both  the  Testaments.  When  Manoah, 
the  father  of  Samson,  saw  an  angel,  he 
worshipped  him  ;•  and,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  was  esteemed  lawful ;  for  they  were 
the  lieutenants  of  God,  sent  with  the  im- 
presses of  his  majesty,  and  took  in  his 
name  the  homage  from  us,  who  then  were 
so  much  their  inferiors.  But  when  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  was  exalted,  and  made  the 
Lord  of  all  the  angels,  then  they  became 
our  fellow-servants,  and  might  not  receive 
worship  from  any  of  the  servants  of  Jesus, 
especially  from  prophets  and  martyrs,  and 
those  that  are  ministers  of  "  the  testimony 
of  Jesus.''  And,  therefore,  when  an  angel 
appeared  to  St.  John,  and  he,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped him,  as  not  yet  knowing,  or  not 
considering  any  thing  to  the  contrary ;  the 
angel  reproved  him,  saying,  "  See  thou  do 
it  not ;  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  which 
keep  the  sayings  of  this  book :  worship 
God  ;"t  or,  as  St.  Cyprianf  reads  it,  "  wor- 
ship JtsusV  God  and  man  are  now  only 
capable  of  worship ;  but  no  angel :  God,  es- 
sentially ;  man,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
in  the  exaltation  of  our  great  Redeemer: 
but  angels  not  so  high,  and,  therefore,  not 
capable  of  any  rehgious  worship.  And 
this  dignity  of  man  St.  Gregory  explicates 
fully  ;§  "  Q,uid  est",  quod,  ante  Redemp- 
Coris   adventum,    adorantur  ab  hominibus 


•  Judges  xiii.  t  Rev.  xxii.  9. 

t  Do  Bono  Patientiae.    %  HDinil.  8.  in  Evangel. 


![angeli]  et  tacent,  postmodum  Tec- 
j  rari  refugiunt?"    "  Why  did  the  an 
old  receive  worshippings,  and  were 
but,  in  the  New  Testament)  decline 
fear  to  accept  it?'*    "Nisi  qudd  i;^,. 
noslram,  quam  priiis  despezerant, 
banc  super  se  assumptam  aapidu 
tratam  sibi  videri  pertimescunt; 
sub  se  vehit  infirmamcontemDere 
quam  super  se,  viz.  in  cceli  Rege» 
tur:"    '*The  reason  is  because 
ing  our  nature,  which  they  did 
value,  raised  up  above  them,  the 
see  it  humbled  under  them ;  neither*   do  iky 
any  more    despise    the  weakness.^    vft/eft 
themselves  worship  in  the  King  of  !■  ^"w**^ 
The  same  also  is  the  sense  of  the  ^"^  ^ 
St  Ambrose,  Ansbertus,  Haymo,     -**"P» 
tus,  and  others  of  old ;  and  Riben, 
ron,  and  Lewis  of  Granada  of  hte: 
being  so  plainly  consonant  to  the  w^f*^  " 
the  angel,  and  consigned  by  the  taC^^^ 
of  such  men,  I  the  rather  note,  that  ^** 
who  worship  angels,  and  make 
addresses  to  them,  may  see  what  priv 
themselves  lose,  and  how  they  part  ** 
the  honour  of  Christ,  who  in  his  natnte^ 
lative  to  us  is  '^  ezahed  far  above  all  thiolA 
and  principalities,  and  dominions.''    1 110* 
not  add  lustre  to  this:  it  is  like  the  sixn,^ 
biggest  body  of  light,  and  nothing  can  ^ 
scribe  it  so  well  as  its  own  beams:  vk 
there  is  not  in  nature,  or  the  advantages^ 
honour,  any  thing  greater,  than  that  iR 
have  the  issues  of  that  mercy  which  makrt 
us  fellow-servants  with  angels,  too  much 
honoured  to  pay  them  a  religious  worshipi 
\  whose  Lord  is  a  man,  and  he  that  is  their 
King  is  our  Brother. 

4.  To  this,  for  the  likeness  of  the  mattff, 

I  add,  that  the  Divine  mercy  hath  so  pro0^ 

cuted  us  with  the  enlargement  of  his  fi- 

vours,  that  we  are  not  only  fellow-ministen 

and  servants  with  the  angeb,  and,  in  oor 

nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  exalted  abon 

them ;    but  we  also  shall  be  their  judgfS. 

And  if  this  be  not  an  honour  above  that  of 

Josepii  or  Mordecai,  an  honour  beyond  all 

the  measures  of  a  man,  then  there  are  ii 

honour  no  degrees,  no  priority  or  distances. 

or  characters  of  fame  and  nobleness.   Christ 

:  is  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  world ;  his  hu- 

I  man   nature  shall  then  triumph  over  eril 

j  men  and  evil  spirits ;  then  shall  the  devib» 

\  those  angels  that  fell  from  their  first  origir 

nals,  be  brought  in  their  chains  from  th«ir 

•  dark  prisons,  and  once  be  allowed  to  see  tbe 

.  light,  that  light  that  shall  confound  them 
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I  that  follow  the  Lamb,  and  that  are 
*ti  worthy  of  that  resurrection,  shall 
5ors  in  the  judgment  "Know  ye 
ith  St.  Paul,  "that  ye  shall  judge 

*•  And  Tertullian,  speaking  con- 
devils  and  accursed  spirits,  saith ; 
1^  angeli  quos  judicaturi  suoius ;  hi 
^eli  quibus  in  lavacro  renunciavi- 
*  Those  angels  which  we  renounced 
m,  (hose  we  shall  judge  in  the  day 
ord's  glory,  in  the  great  day  of  re- 
«?s."t  And  that  the  honour  may 
•I'eater,  the  same  day  of  sentence 
lemns  the  evil  angels,  shall  also  re- 
5  good,  and  increase  their  glory: 
scause  they  derive  Irom  their  Lord 
s,  from  their  King  and  our  elder 

•*  the  King  of  glories,'*  whose  glo- 
nds  shall  put  the  crown  upon  all 
ids,  we,  who  shall  be  servants  of 
Igment,  and  some  way  or  other  as- 
it,  have  a  part  of  that  honour,  to  be 

of  all  angels,  and  of  all  the  world, 
'ect  of  these  things  ought  to  be  this, 
s  do  not  by  base  actions  dishonour 
iture,  that  sits  upon  the  throne  of 
lat  reigns  over  angels,  that  shall  sit 
tnent  upon  all  the  world.  It  is  a  great 
icy  that  the  son  of  a  king  should 
Iter  upon  his  head,  and  dress  vine- 
imong  the  slaves ;  or  to  see  a  wise 
nd  the  guide  of  his  country,  drink 
mong  the  meanest  of  his  servants  ; 
»n  members  of  Christ  shall  be  made 
-s  of  a  harlot,  and  that  which  rides 
I  rainbow  stoops  to  an  imperious, 
L  woman ;  when  the  soul,  that  is  sis- 
be  Lord  of  angels,  shall  degenerate 

foolishness  or  rage  of  a  beast,  being 
1  with  the  blood  of  the  grape,  or 
lad  with  passion,  or  ridiculous  with 
follies  ;  we  shall  but  strip  ourselves 
robe  of  honour,  with  which  Christ 
rested  and  adorned  our  nature ;  and 
hat  portion  of  humanity  which  is 
D,  and  which  God  hath  honoured  in 
ipacities  above  angels,  into  a  portion 
:emal  shame,  and  become  less  in  all 
and  equally  disgraced  with  devils, 
ame  and  sting  of  this  change  shall 

we  turned  the  glories  of  the  Divine 
nto  the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  and 
izement  of  suffering  the  Divine  ven- 

But  I  pass  on.  ^ 

le  next  order  of  Divine  mercies  that 


vt,  vi.  8. 


t  De  Cult  Fomin. 


I  shall  remark,  is  also  an  improvement  of 
our  nature^  or  an  appendage  to  it.  For, 
whereas  our  constitution  is  weak,  our  souls 
apt  to  diminution  and  impediie  faculties, 
our  bodies  to  mutilation  and  imperfection, 
to  blindness  and  crookedness,  to  stammering 
and  sorrow8,to  baldness  and  deformity,  to  evil 
conditions  and  accidents  of  body,  and  to  pas- 
sions and  sadness  of  spirit ;  God  hath,  in  his 
infinite  mercy,  provided  for  every  condition 
raresuppletories  of  comfort  and  usefulness,  to 
make  recompence,  and  sometimes  with  an 
overrunning  proportion,  for  those  natural 
defects,  which  were  apt  to  make  our  per- 
sons otherwise  contemptible,  and  our  condi- 
tions intolerable.  God  gives  to  blind  men 
better  memories.  For  upon  this  account  it 
is  that  Ruffinus  makes  mention  of  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  who,  being  blind,  was 
blest  with  a  rare  attention  and  singular 
memory,  and  by  prayer,  and  hearing,  and 
discoursing,  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent divines  of  that  whole  age.  And  it 
was  more  remarkable  in  Nicasius  Mechli* 
niensis,  who,  being  blockish  at  his  book,  in 
his  first  childhood  fell  into  accidental  bllnd- 
ness,^  and  from  thence  continually  grew  to 
so  quick  an  apprehension  and  so  tenacious 
a  memory,  that  he  became  the  wonder  of 
his  contempomries,  and  was  chosen  rector 
of  the  college  at  Mechlin,  and  was  made 
licentiate  of  theology  at  Louvain,  and  doc- 
tor of  both  the  laws  at  Cologne,  living  and 
dying  in  great  reputation  for  his  rare  parts 
and  excellent  learning.  At  the  same  rate 
also  God  deals  with  men  in  other  instances ; 
want  of  children  he  recompences  with  free- 
dom from  care ;  and  whatsoever  evil  hap- 
pens to  the  body  is  therefore  most  com- 
monly single  and  unaccompanied,  because 
God  accepts  that  evil  as  the  punishment  of 
the  sin  of  the  man,  or  the  Instrument  of  .his 
virtue  or  his  security,  and  it  is  reckoned  as 
a  sufficient  antidote.  God  hath  laid  a  se- 
vere law  upon  all  women,  that  "  in  sorrow 
they  shall  bring  forth  children  :'*  yet  Grod 
hath  80  attempered  that  sorrow,  that  they 
think  themselves  more  accursed  if  they  want 
that  sorrow;  and  they  have  reason  to  re- 
joice in  that  state,  the  trouble  of  which  is 
alleviated  by  a  promise,  that  ''they  shall  be 
saved  in  bearing  children.*^  He  that  wants 
one  eye,  hath  the  force  and  vigorousness  of 
both  united  in  that  which  is  left  him :  and 
whenever  any  man  is  afflicted  with  sorrow, 
his  reason  and  his  religion,  himself  and  all 
his  friends,  persons  that  are  ciril  and  per 
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«on8  that  are  obliged,  run   in  to  comfort i remedies  for  labour;    nights  to  cure  the 
him;  and  he  may,  if  he  will  observe  wisely, !  sweat  of  the  day, — sleep  to  ease  our  waldh 
find  so  many  circumstances  of  ease  and  re- 1  fulness, — ^rest  to  aUeviate  our  burdens,-* 
mission,  so  many  designs  of  providence  and  and  days  of  religion  to  procure  our  rest: 
studied  favours,  such  contrivances  of  colla-  and  things  are  so  ordered,  that  labour  ■ 
teral  advantage,  and  certain  reserves  of  sub- ;  become  a  duty,  and  an  act  of  many  Tirtaes» 
stantial  and  proper  comfort,  that  in  the  and  is  not  so  apt  to  turn  into  a  sin  as  ill 
whole  sum  of  affairs,  it  often  happens,  that ,  contrary ;   and  is  therefore  necessary,  aol 
a  single  cross  is  a  double  blessing,  and  that  only  because  we  need  it  for  making  pron- 
even  in  a  temporal  sense  *'it  is  better  to  go  sions  for  our  Ufe,  but  even  to  ease  the 
to  the  house  of  mourning"  than  of  joys  and  labour  of  our  rest ;  there  being  no  gretier 
Vistival  egressions.    Is  not  the  affliction  of  tediousness  of  spirit  in  the  world  than 
poverty  belter  than  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
and  tempting  fortune  ?    Does  not  wisdom 
dwell  in  a  mean  estate  and  low  spirit,  re- 
tired thoughts,  and  under  a  sad  roof!     And 
is  it  not  generally  true,  that  sickness  itself  is 

appayed  with  religion  and  holy  thoughts,with  of  a  bird;  while  the  unemployed  isadii' 
pious  resolutions  and  penitential  prayers,  ease,  and  like  a  long  sleepless  night  to  hin> 
with  returns  to  God  and  to  sober  counsels  ?  self,  and  a  load  unto  his  country.  Ad  s 
And  if  this  be  true,  that  God  sends  sorrow  i  therefore,  although,  in  this  particular,  Gd 
to  cure  sin,  and  affliction  be  the  handmaid  hath  been  so  merciful  in  this  infliction,  ditf 
to  grace ;  it  is  also  certain  that  every  sad  from  the  sharpness  of  the  cane  a  rery  gml 
contingency  in  nature  is  doubly  recompensed  |  part  of  mankind  are  freed,  and  there  a* 
with  the  advantages  of  religion,  besides  myriads  of  people,  good  and  bad,  who  ii 
those  intervening  refreshments  which  sup-  not ''  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  that 


of  employment,  and  an  inactive  life:  ini 
the  lazy  man  is  not  only  unprofitable,  bo* 
also  accursed,  and  he  groans  under  the  losi 
of  his  time;  which  yet  passes  over  tbi 
active  man  light  as  a  dream,  or  the  feathm 


port  the  spirit,  and  refresh  its  instruments, 
I  shall  need  to  instance  but  once  more  in 
this  particular. 

God  hath  sent  no  greater  evil  into  the 
world,  than  that  "in  the  sweat  of  our  brows 
we  shall  eat  our  bread ;"  and  in  the  diffi- 
culty and  agony,  in  the  sorrows  and  conten- 
tion of  our  souls,  we  shall  ''work  out  our 
salvation.''  But  see  how  in  the  first  of 
these   God  hath  outdone  his    own  anger. 


brows ;"  yet  this  is  but  an  OTerrunning  wd  k 
an  excess  of  the  Divine  mercy ;  God  dil  t 
more  for  us  than  we  did  absolutely  ned: 
for  he  hath  so  disposed  of  the  circumstaneei 
of  this  curse,  that  man's  affections  are  fl 
reconciled  to  it,  that  they  desire  it,  and  are 
delighted  in  it ;  and  so  the  anger  of  God  is 
ended  in  loving-kindness,  and  the  drop  of 
water  is  lost  in  the  full  chalice  of  the  wise, 
and  the  curse  is  gone  out  into  a  multiplied 


and  defeated  the  purposes  of  his  wrath,  by  '  blessing. 

the  inundation  of  his  mercy ;  for  this  labour      But  then  for  the  other  part  of  the  severe  law 


and  sweat  of  our  brows  is  so  far  from  being 
a  curse,  that  without  it  our  very  bread  would 
not  be  so  great  a  blessing.    Is  it  not  labour 


and  laborious  imposition,  that  we  must  work 
out  our  spiritual  interest  with  the  labours 
of  our  spirit,  seems  to  most  men  to  be  so  io- 


that  makes  the  garlick  and  the  pulse,  the  tolerable,  that,  rather  than  pass  under  it. 
sycamore  and  the  cresses,  the  cheese  of  the  they  quit  their  hopes  of  heaven,  and  pis 


goats  and  the  butter  of  the  sheep,  to  be 
savoury  and  pleasant  as  the  flesh  of  the 
roebuck,  or  the  milk  of  the  kine,  the  marrow 
of  oxen,  or  the  thighs  of  birds?    If  it  were 


into  the  portion  of  devils.  And  what  rai 
there  be  to  aUeviate  this  sorrow,  that  a  inaa 
shall  be  perpetually  solicited  with  an  impure 
tempter,  and  shall  carry  a  flame  within  hiin> 


ii" 


not  for  labour,  men  neither  could  eat  so  and  all  the  world  is  on  fire  round  about  hifflt 
much,  nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep '  and  every  thing  brings  fuel  to  the  flaiw. 


so  soundly,  nor  be  so  healthful  nor  so  use- 
ful, so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble  nor 
so  untcmpted.    And  as  God  hath  made  us 


and  full  tables  are  a  snare,  and  emptr 
tables  are  collateral  servants  to  a  lust,  anJ 
help  to  blow  the  fire  and  kindle  the  neap  of 


beholden   to  labour  for  the    purchase  of   prepared  temptations ;  and  yet  a  man  inoJt 
many  good  things,  so  the  thing  itself  owes  ;  not  |t  all  taste  of  the  forbidden  fniii,  and  b«  j^, 
to  labour  many  degrees  of  its  worth  and  ■  must  not  desire  what  he  cannot  choose  bd  1 
value.    And,  therefore,  I  need  not  reckon,  desire,  and  he  must  not  enjoy  whatsoerfi  j ,. 
that,  besides  these  "advantages,  the  mercies '  he  does  violently  covet,  and  must  nerer 
of  God  have  found  out  proper  and  natural  I  satisfy  his  appetite  in  the  most  violent  ifl 
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portunities,  but  must  therefore  deny  himself, 
because  to  do  so  is  extremely  troublesome  ? 
This  seems  to*  be  an  art  of  torture,  and  a 
device  to  punish  man  with  the  spirit  of 
i^ny,  and  a  restless  vexation.    But  this 
ibo  hath  in  It  a  great  ingredient  of  mercy, 
or  rather  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of 
Bercy  in  its  entire  constitution.    For,  if  it 
vere  not  for  this,  we  had  nothing  of  our 
own  to  present  God,  nothing  proportionable 
lo  the  g^reat  rewards  of  heaven,  but  either 
ill  men,  or  no  man,  must  go  thither;  for 
nothing  can  distinguish  man  from  man,  in 
order  to  beatitude,  but  choice  and  election  ; 
■nd   nothing  can  ennoble  the  choice  but 
lore,  and  nothing  can  exercise  love  but 
difficulty,  and  nothing  can  make  that  diffi- 
ealty  but  the  contradiction  of  our  appetite, 
and  the  crossing  of  our  natural  aff^tions. 
And  therefore,  whenever  any  of  you  are 
•empted  violently,  or  grow  weary  in  your 
^nrits  with  resisting  the  petulancy  of  temp- 
tation, you  may  be  cured,  if  you  will  please 
bat  to  remember  and  rejoice,  that  now  you 
liaTe  something  of  your  own  to  give  to  God, 
something  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  accept, 
something  that  he  hath  given  thee  that  thou 
mayest  give  it  him ;  for  our  money  and  our 
time,  our  days  of  feasting  and  our  days  of 
aorrow,  our  discourse  and  our  acts  of  praise, 
oar  prayers  and  our  songs,  our  vows  and 
oar  offerings,  our  worshippings  and  protes- 
tations, and  whatsoever  else  can  be  account- 
ed in  the  sum  of  our  religion,  are  only  ac- 
eepted  according  as  they  bear  along  with 
tiiem  portions  of  our  wiU,  and  choice  of 
love,  and  appendant  difficulty. 

Letius  est  qooties  magno  tibi  constat  honestum. 

80  that  whoever  can  complain  that  he  serves 
God  with  pains  and  mortifications,  he  is 
troabled  because  there  is  a  distinction  of 
things  such  as  we  call  virtue  and  vice,  re- 
ward and  punishment ;  and,  if  we  will  not 
anfier  God  to  distinguish  the  first,  he  will 
certainly  confound  the  latter ;  and  his  por- 
tioo  shall  be  blackness  without  variety,  and 
ponishroent  shall  be  his  reward. 

6.  As  an  appendage  to  this  instance  of 
Drrine  mercy,  we  are  to  account  that,  not 
ooly  in  nature,  but  in  contingency  and  emer- 
gent events  of  providence,  God  makes  com- 
pensation to  us  for  all  the  evils  of  chance 
and  hostilities  of  accident,  and  brins^  good 
eat  of  evil ;  which  is  that  solemn  tnumph 
which  mercy  makes  over  justice,  when  it 
rides  upon  a  cloud,  and  crowns  its  darkness 
with  a  robe  of  glorious  light.    Grod  indeed 


[suffered  Joseph  to  be  sold  a  bond-slave  into 
Elgypt,  but  then  it  was  that  God  intended  to 
crown  and  reward  his  chastity ;  for  by  that 
means  he  brought  him  to  a  fair  condition 
of  dwelling,  and  there  gave  him  a  noble 
trial;  he  had  a  brave  contention,  and  he 
was  a  conqueror.  Then  God  sent  him  to 
prison ;  but  still  that  was  mercy ;  it  was  to 
make  way  to  bring  him  to  Pharaoh's  court 
And  God  brought  famine  upon  Canaan,  and 
troubled  all  the  souls  of  Jacob's  family : 
and  there  was  a  plot  laid  for  another  mercy ; 
this  was  to  bring  them  to  see  and  partake 
of  Joseph's  glory.  And  then  God  brought 
a  great  evil  upon  their  posterity,  and  they 
groaned  under  task-masters;  but  this  God 
changed  into  the  miracles  of  his  mercy,  and 
suffered  them  to  be  afflicted  that  he  might 
do  ten  miracles  for  their  sakes,  and  proclaim 
to  all  the  world  how  dear  they  were  to  God. 
And  was  not  the  greatest  good  to  mankind 
brought  forth  from  the  greatest  treason  that 
ever  was  committed, — the  redemption  of 
the  world,  from  the  fact  of  Judas  1  God 
loving  to  defeat  the  malice  of  man  and  the 
arts  of  the  devil  by  rare  emergencies  and 
stratagems  of  mercy.  It  is  a  sad  calamity 
to  see  a  kingdom  spoiled,  and  a  church 
afflicted;  the  priests  slain  with  the  sword, 
and  the  blood  of  nobles  mingled  with 
cheaper  sand ;  religion  made  a  cause  of 
trouble,  and  the  best  men  most  cruelly  per- 
secuted ;  government  confounded,  and  laws 
ashamed ;  judges  decreeing  causes  in  fear 
and  covetousness,  and  the  ministers  of  holy 
things  setting  themselves  against  all  that  is 
sacred,  and  setting  fire  upon  the  fields,  and 
turning  in  "little  foxes"  on  purpose  to 
"  destroy  the  vineyards."  And  what  shall 
make  recompence  for  this  heap  of  sorrows, 
whenever  God  shall  send  such  swords  of 
fire?  Even  the  mercies  of  God,  which 
then  will  be  made  public,  when  we  shall 
hear  such  afflicted  people  sing,  "  In  conver- 
tendo  captivitatem  Sion,"  with  the  voice  of 
joy  and  festival  eucharist,  ''among  such 
as  keep  holy  day ;"  and  when  peace  shall 
become  sweeter,  and  dwell  the  longer. 
And  in  the  meantime  it  serves  religion,  and 
the  affliction  shall  try  the  children  of  God, 
and  God  shall  crown  them,  and  men  shall 
grow  wiser  and  more  holy,  and  leave  their 
petty  interests,  and  take  sanctuary  in  holy 
living,  and  be  taught  temperance  by  their 
want,  and  patience  by  their  suffering,  and 
charity  by  Aieir  persecution,  and  shall  better 
understand  the  duty  of  their  relations ;  and, 
at  last^  the  secret  worm  that  lay  at  the  roof 
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of  the  plant,  shall  be  drawn  forth  and  quite !  ing  bigger  than  we  hoped  for,  then  when 
extinguished.  For  so  have  I  known  a  luzu-  '  we  were  angry  with  God  for  hindering  u« 
riant  vine  swell  into  irregular  twigs  and  to  perish  in  pleasant  ways,  or  when  he  was 
bold  excrescences,  and  spend  itself  in  leaves  '  contriving  to  pour  upon  thy  head  a  mighty 
and  little  rings,  and  afford  but  trifling  clus- 1  blessing.  Do  not  think  the  judge  ccmdemns 
ters  to  the  wine-press,  and  a  faint  return  to  '  you,  when  he  chides  you;  nor  think  to  read 
his  heart,  which  longed  to  be  refreshed  with  thy  own  final  sentence  by  the  first  half  of 
a  full  vintage;  but  when  the  lord  of  the  vine ;  his  words.  Stand  still,  and  see  how  it  wiD 
had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder ,  be  In  the  whole  event  of  things :  let  God 
plant,  and  made  it  bleed,  it  grew  temperate  speak  his  mind  out ;  for  it  may  be  this  sad 
in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  i  beginning  is  but  an  art  to  bring  in,  or  lo 
knotted  into  fair  and  juicy  bunches,  and  make  thee  to  esteem,  and  entertain,  and 
made  accounts  of  that  loss  of  blood  by  the  understand  the  blessing, 
return  of  fruit.    So  is  an  afflicted  provmce       They  that  love  to  talk  of  the  mercies  of 


cured  of  its  surfeits,  and  punished  for  its 
sins,  and  bleeds  for  its  long  riot,  and  is  left 


the  Lord,  and  ta  recount  his  good  things, 
cannot  but  have  observed  that  God  delights 


ungovemed  for  its  disobedience,  and  chas-  to  be  called  by  such  appellatives,  which 
tised  for  its  wantonness  ;  and  when  the  ,  relate  to  miserable  and  afflicted  persons :  be 
sword  hath  let  forth  the  corrupted  blood,  is  *'  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,"  and  an 
and  the  fire  hath  purged  the  rest,  then  it  ^'Avenger  of  the  widow's  cause;"  he  stand- 
enters  into  the  double  joys  of  restitution, ,  eth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor,  to  save  hii 
and  gives  God  thanks  for  his  rod,  and  con-  j  soul  from  unrighteous  judges ;"  and  '*  he  is 
fesses  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  in  making ,  with  us  in  tribulation.*'  And  upon  thii 
the  smoke  to  be  changed  into  fire,  and  the  ground  let  us  account  whether  mercy  be 
cloud  into  a  perfume,  the  sword  into  a  staff,  not  the  greater  ingredient  in  that  death  and 
and  his  anger  into  mercy.  deprivation,  when  I  lose  a  man,  and  gel 

Had  not  David  suffered  more,  if  he  had  God  to  be  my  Father ;  and  when  my  weak 
suffered  less  ?  and  had  he  not  been  miser-  [  ami  of  flesh  is  cut  from  my  shoulder,  an) 
«ble,  unless  he  had  been  afflicted  ?  He ;  God  makes  me  to  lean  upon  him,  and  be- 
understood  it  well,  when  he  said,  "  It  is  comes  my  Patron  and  my  Guide,  my  Advo- 
good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted."  cate  and  Defender.  And  if,  in  our  greatest 
He  that  was  rival  to  Crassus  when  he  stood  misery,  God's  mercy  is  so  conspicuous, 
candidate  lo  command  the  legions  in  the  what  can  we  suppose  him  to  be  in  the 
Parthian  war,  was  much  troubled  that  he  endearment  of  his  loving-kindness  ?    If  his 


missed  the  dignity ;  but  he  saw  himself 
blest  that  he  escaped  the  death,  and  the  dis- 
honour of  the  overthrow,  by  that  lime  the 
sad  news  arrived  at  Rome.  The  gentleman 
at  Marseilles  cursed  his  stars,  that  he  was 
absent  when  the  ship  set  sail  to  sea,  having 
long  wailed  for  a  wind,  and  missed  it;  but 
he    gave    thanks   to   the   Providence    that 


evil  be  so  transparent,  well  may  we  know 
that  upon  his  face  dwells  glory,  and  from 
his  eyes  light  and  perpetual  comforts  run 
in  channels  larger  than  the  returns  of  the 
sea,  when  it  is  driven  and  forced  faster  into 
its  natural  course  by  the  violence  of  a  tem- 
pest from  the  north.  The  sum  is  this: 
God  intends  every  accident  should  minister 


blessed  him  with  the  cross,  when  he  knew  i  lo  virtue,  and  every  virtue  is  the  mother 
that  the  ship  perished  in  ihe  voyage,  and ,  and   the  nurse  of  joy,  and  both  of  them 


all  ihe  men  were  drowned.  And  even 
those  virgins  and  barren  women  in  Jeru- 
salem that  longed  to  become  glad  mothers, 
and  for  want  of  children  would  not  be  com- 
forted, yet,  when  Titus  sacked  the  city, 
found  the  words  of  Jesus  true,  "  Blessed  is 
the  womb  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps 
that  never  gave  suck."  And  the  world 
being  governed  with   a  rare  variety,  and 


daughters  of  the  Divine  goodness;  and 
therefore,  if  our  sorrows  do  not  pass  into 
comforts,  it  is  beside  God's  intention ;  it  is 
because  we  will  not  comply  with  the  act  of 
that  mercy,  which  would  save  us  by  all 
means  and  all  varieties,  by  health  and  bjr 
sickness,  by  the  Hfe  and  by  the  death  of  our 
dearest  friends,  by  what  we  choose,  and  by 
what  we  fear;    that  as  God's  providence 


changes  of  accidents  and  providence ;  that  rules  over  all  chances  of  things  and  all  de 
which  is  a  misfortune  in  the  particular,  in  signs  of  men,  so  his  mercy  may  rule  over 
the  whole  order  of  things  becomes  a  bless- ;  all  his  providence. 
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7.  God  haviDg,  by  these  means^  secured 
lis  from  the  evils  of  nature  and  contingen- 
cies, and  represented  himself  to  be  our  Fa- 
ther,  which  is  the  great  endearment  and  tie, 
and  expression  of  a  natural^  unalterable,  and 
essential  kindness ;  he  next  makes  provisions 
for  us  to  supply  all  those  necessities  which 
himself  hath  made.  For  even  to  make  ne- 
cessities was  a  great  circumstance  of  the 
mercy ;  and  all  the  relishes  of  wine,  and 
the  savouriness  of  meat,  the  sweet  and  the 
fat,  the  pleasure  and  the  satisfaction,  the  re- 
stitution of  spirits  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  heart,  are  not  owing  to  the  liver  of  the 
Tine  or  the  kidneys  of  wheat,  to  the  blood 
of  the  grape  or  the  strength  of  the  com,  but 
to  the  appetite  or  the  necessity  :  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  he, — that  sits  at  a  full  table, 
and  does  not  recreate  his  stomach  with  fast- 
ing, and  let  his  digestion  rest,  and  place 
himself  in  the  advantages  of  nature's  inter- 
vals;— he  loses  the  blessing  of  his  daily 
bread,  and  leans  upon  his  table  as  a  sick 
man  upon  his  bed,  or  the  lion  in  the  grass, 
which  he  cannot  feed  on :  but  he  that  wants 
ir,  and  sits  down  when  nature  gives  the 
sign,  rejoices  in  the  heahh  of  his  hunger, 
and  the  taste  of  his  meat,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  his  spirit,  and  gives  God  thanks, 
while  his  bones  and  his  flesh  rejoice  in  the 
provisions  of  nature  and  the  blessing  of 
God.  Are  not  the  imperfections  of  infancy 
and  the  decays  of  old  age  the  evils  of  our 
nature,  because  respectively  they  want  de- 
sire, and  they  want  gust  and  relish,  and  re- 
flections upon  their  acts  of  sense?  and 
"when  desire-fails,  presently  the  mourners 
go  about  the  streets."*  But  then,  that  those 
desires  are  so  provided  for  by  nature  and 
arf,  by  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  by  fore- 
sight and  contingency,  according  to  neces- 
sity and  up  unto  convenience,  until  we  ar- 
rive at  abundance,  is  a  chain  of  mercies 
larger  than  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  richer 
than  the  trees  of  Eden,  which  were  per- 
mitted to  feed  our  miserable  father.  Is  not 
all  the  earth  our  orchard  and  our  granary, 
our  vineyard  and  our  garden  of  pleasure  ? 
and  the  face  of  the  sea  is  our  traffic,  and  the 
bowels  of  the  sea  is  our  vivarium,  a  place 
for  fish  to  feed  us,  and  to  serve  some  other 
collateral  appendant  needs ;  and  all  the  face 

*  ficcles.  ziL 
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of  heaven  is  a  repository  for  influences  and 
breath,  fruitful  showers  and  fkir  leficsh 
ments.  And  when  God  made  provision 
for  his  other  creatures,  he  gave  it  of  one 
kind,  and  with  variety  no  greater  than  the 
changes  of  day  and  nighty  one  devouring 
the  other,  or  sitting  down  with  his  draught 
of  blood,  or  walking  upon  his  portion  of 
grass :  but  man  hath  all  the  food  of  beasts, 
and  all  the  beasts  themselves  that  are  fit  for 
food,  and  the  food  of  angels,  and  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth : 
and  every  part  of  his  body  hath  a  provision 
made  for  it:  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
olive  and  the  juice  of  the  vine  refresh  the 
heart  and  make  the  face  cheerful,  and  serve 
the  ends  of  joy  and  the  festivity  of  man ; 
and  are  not  only  to  cure  hunger  or  to  allay 
thirst,  but  to  appease  a  passion  and  allay  a 
sorrow.  It  is  an  infinite  variety  of  meat 
with  which  God  furnishes  out  the  table  of 
mankind.  And  in  the  covering  our  sin,  and 
clothing  our  nakedness,  God  passed  from 
fig-leaves  to  the  skins  of  beasts,  from  aprons 
to  long  robes,  from  leather  to  wool,  and 
from  thence  to  the  warmth  of  furs  and  the 
coolness  of  silks ;  he  hath  dressed  not  only 
our  needs,  but  hath  fitted  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  year,  and  made  us  to  go  dressed 
like  our  mother,  leaving  off  the  winter-sa- 
bles when  the  florid  spring  appears ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  tulip  fades,  we  put  on  the  robe 
of  summer,  and  then  shear  our  sheep  for 
winter :  and  God  uses  us  as  Joseph  did  his 
brother  Benjamin ;  we  have  many  changes 
of  raiment,  and  our  mess  is  five  times  bigger 
than  the  provision  made  for  our  brothers  uf 
the  creation.  But  the  providence  and  mer- 
cies of  God  are  to  be  estimated  also  accord- 
ing as  these  provisions  are  dispensed  to 
every  single  person.  For  that  I  may  not 
remark  the  bounties  of  God  running  over 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  Cxod  hath  also  made 
provisions  for  the  poorest  person ;  so  that  if 
they  can  but  rule  their  desires,  they  shall 
have  their  tables  furnished.  And  this  se- 
cured and  provided  for  by  one  promise  and 
two  duties,  by  our  own  labour  and  our 
brother's  charity :  and  our  faith  in  this  af- 
fair is  confirmed  by  all  our  own,  and  by  all 
the  experience  of  other  men.  Are  not  all 
the  men  and  the  women  in  the  world  pro- 
vided for,  and  fed,  and  clothed,  till  they  die? 
And  was  it  not  always  so  from  the  first 
morning  of  the  creatures  1  And  that  a  man 
b  starved  to  death,  is  a  violence  and  a  rare 
contingency,  happening  almost  as  seldom  as 
for  a  man  to  have  but  one  eye :  and  if  oux 
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Deing  provided  for  be  as  certain  as  for  a  man 
to  have  two  eyes,  we  have  reason  to  adore 
the  wisdom  and  admire  the  mercies  of  our 
almighty  Father.  But  these  things  are  evi- 
dent. Is  it  not  a  great  thing  that  God  hath 
made  such  strange  provisions  for  our  heahh 
— such  infinite  differences  of  plants — and 
hath  discovered  the  secrets  of  their  nature 
by  mere  chance^  or  by  inspiration  ?  Either 
of  which  is  the  miracle  of  Providence  secret 
to  us,  but  ordered  by  certain  and  regular 
decrees  of  Heaven.  It  was  a  huge  dili- 
gence and  care  of  the  Divine  mercy  that 
discovered  to  man  the  secrets  of  spagyric 
medicines^  of  stones,  of  spirits,  and  the  re- 
sults of  seven  or  eight  decoctions,  and  the 
strange  effects  of  accidental  mixtures,  which 
the  art  of  man  could  not  suspect,  being 
bound  up  in  the  secret  sanctuary  of  hidden 
causes  and  secret  natures,  and  being  laid 
open  by  the  concourse  of  twenty  or  thirty 
little  accidents,  all  which  were  ordered  by 
God  as  certainly  as  are  the  first  principles 
of  nature,  or  the  descent  of  sons  from  the 
&thers  in  the  most  noble  families. 

But  that  which  I  shall  observe  in  this 
whole  affair  is,  that  there  are,  both  for  the 
provision  of  our  tables  and  the  relief  of  our 
sicknesses,  so  many  miracles  of  Providence, 
that  they  give  plain  demonstration  what  re- 
lation we  bear  to  heaven:  and  the  poor 
man  need  not  be  troubled  that  he  is  to  ex- 
pect his  daily  portion  after  the  sun  is  up ; 
for  he  hath  found  to  this  day  he  was  not 
deceived ;  and  then  he  may  rejoice,  because 
he  sees,  by  an  effective  probation,  that  in 
heaven  a  decree  was  made,  every  day  to 
send  him  provisions  of  meat  and  drink. 
And  that  is  a  mighty  mercy,  when  the  cir- 
cles of  heaven  are  bowed  down  to  wrap  us 
in  a  bosom  of  care  and  nourishment,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  daily  busied  to  serve 
his  mercy,  as  his  mercy  serves  our  necessi- 
ties. Does  not  God  plant  remedies  there, 
where  the  diseases  are  most  popular?  and 
every  country  is  best  provided  against  its 
own  evils.  Is  not  the  rhubarb  found,  where 
the  sun  most  corrupts  the  liver;  and  the 
scabious  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  God 
might  cure  as  soon  as  he  wounds  ?  and  the 
inhabitants  may  see  their  remedy  against 
the  leprosy  and  the  scurvy,  before  they  feel 
their  sickness.  And  then  to  this  we  may 
add  nature's  commons  and  open  fields,  the 
shores  of  rivers  and  the  strand  of  the  sea, 
the  unconfined  air,  the  wilderness  that  hath 
no  hedge;  and  that  in  these  every  man 
laav  hunt,  and  fowl,  and  fish,  respectively ; 


and  that  God  sends  some  miracles  and  ex 
traordinary  blessings  so  for  the  public  goodj 
that  he  will  not  endure  they  should  be  ea- 
closed  and  made  several.  Thus  he  is  pleased 
to  dispense  the  manna  of  Calabria,  the  me- 
dicinal waters  of  Germany,  the  muscles  at 
Sluys  at  this  day,  and  the  Egyptian  beans 
in  the  marshes  of  Albania,  and  the  salt  at 
Troas  of  old  ;  which  God,  to  defeat  the  co- 
vetousness  of  man,  and  to  spread  his  mercy 
over  the  face  of  the  indigent,  as  the  sun 
scatters  his  beams  over  the  bosom  of  the 
whole  earth,  did  so  order,  that  as  long  as 
every  man  was  permitted  to  partake,  the 
bosom  of  heaven  was  open ;  but  when  man 
gathered  them  into  single  handfuls,  and 
made  them  impropriate,  Grod  gathered  his 
hand  into  his  bosom,  and  bound  the  heavens 
with  ribs  of  brass,  and  the  earth  with  de- 
crees of  iron ;  and  the  blessing  reverted  to 
him  that  gave  it,  since  they  might  not  receive 
it  to  whom  it  was  sent  And  in  general, 
this  is  the  excellency  of  his  mercy,  that  all 
our  needs  are  certainly  supplied  and  se- 
cured by  a  promise  which  Grod  cannot 
break:  but  he  that  cannot  break  the  laws 
of  his  own  promises,  can  break  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  he  may  perform  hia  promise, 
and  he  will  do  a  miracle  rather  than  for- 
sake thee  in  thy  needs  :  so  that  our  security 
and  the  relative  mercy  is  bound  upon  us  by 
all  the  power  and  the  truth  of  God. 

8.  But  because  such  is  the  bounty  of  God, 
that  he  hath  provided  a  better  life  for  the 
inheritance  of  man^  if  God  is  so  merciful  in 
making  fair  provisions  for  our  less  noble 
part,  in  order  to  the  transition  toward  our 
country,  we  may  expect  that  the  mercies 
of  God  have  rare  arts  to  secure  to  us  his 
designed  bounty  in  order  to  our  inheritance, 
to  that  which  ought  to  be  our  portion  for 
ever.  And  here  I  consider,  that  it  is  an 
infinite  mercy  of  the  almighty  Father  of 
mercies,  that  he  hath  appointed  to  us  such 
a  religion,  that  leads  us  to  a  huge  fehcity 
through  pleasant  ways.  For  the  felicity 
that  is  designed  to  us,  is  so  above  our  pre- 
sent capacities  and  conceptions,  that  while 
we  arc  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand  it, 
we  are  also  so  foolish  as  not  to  desire  it 
with  passions  great  enough  to  perform  the 
little  conditions  of  its  purchase.  God,  there- 
fore, knowing  how  great  an  interest  it  is, 
and  how  apt  we  should  be  to  neglect  it, 
hath  found  out  such  conditions  of  acquiring 
it,  which  are  eases  and  satisfaction  to  our 
present  appetites.  God  hath  bound  our  sal- 
vation upon  us  by  the  endearment  of  tem- 
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poral  prosperities ;  and  because  we  love  ihis  I  material  satisfactioDS ;  and  now  we  cannot 


world  so  well,  God  hath  so  ordered  it,  that 
even  this  world  may  secure  the  other.   And 
of  this,  God  in  old  time  made  open  profes- 
sion ;  for  when  he  had  secretly  designed  to 
bring  his  people  to  a  glorious  immortality 
iQ  another  world,  he  told  them  nothing  of 
that,  it  being  a  thing  bigger  than  the  capa- 
dty  of  their  thoughts,  or  of  their  theology ; 
>ut  told  them  that  which  would  tempt  them 
most,  and  endear  obedience :  "  If  you  will 
obey,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  things  of  the 
^nd;"  ye  shall  possess  a  rich  country,  ye 
•hall  triumph  over  your  enemies,  ye  shall 
have  numerous  families,  blessed  children, 
rich  granaries,   overrunning  wine-presses. 
For  God  knew  the  cognation  of  most  of 
them  was  so  dear  between  their  affections 
and  the  good  things  of  this  world,  that  if 
they  did  not  obey  in  hope  of  that  they  did 
need,  and  fancy,  and  love,  and  see,  and  feel 
— it  was  not  to  be  expected  they  should  quit 
their  affections  for  a  secret  in  another  world, 
whither  before  they  come  they  must  die, 
and  lose  all  desire,  and  all  capacities  of  en- 
joyment.   But  this  design  of  God,  which 
was  barefaced  in  the  days  of  the  law,  is  now 
in  the  gospel  interwoven  secretly  (but  yet 
plain  enough  to  be  discovered  by  an  eye  of 
faith  and  reason)  into  every  virtue;  and 
temporal  advantage  is  a  great  ingredient  in 
the  constitution  of  every  Christian  grace. 
For  so  the  richest  tissue  dazzles  the  behold- 
er's eye,  when  the  sun  reflects  upon  the 
metal,  the  silver  and  the  gold  weaved  into 
fantastic  imagery,  or  a  wealthy  plainness ; 
but  the  rich  wire  and  shining  filaments  are 
wrought  upon  cheaper  silk,  the  spoil  of 
worms  and  flies;  so  is  the  embroidery  of 
our  virtue.    The  glories  of  the  Spirit  dwell 
upon  the  face    and  vestment,    upon  the 
fringes  and  the  borders,  and  there  we  see 
the  beryl  and  the  onyx,  the  jasper  and  the 
sardonyx,  order  and  perfection,  love  and 
peace,  and  joy,  mortification  of  the  passions 
and  ravishment  of  the  will,  adherences  to 
God  and  imitation  of  Christ,  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  long- 
ings afler  heaven,  humility  and  chastity, 
temperance  and  sobriety ;  these  make  the 
frame  of  the  garment,  the  clothes  of  the 
soul,  that  it  may  not  be  found  naked  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  visitation;  but  through 
these  rich  materials  a  thread  of  silk  b  drawn, 
•ome  compliance  with  worms  and  weaker 
creatures,  something  that  shall  please  our 
bowels,  and  make  the  lower  man  to  rejoice; 
lliejr  tra  wrought  upon  secular  content  and 


be  happy  unless  we  be  pious,  and  the  reli< 
gion  of  a  Christian  is  the  greatest  security, 
and  the  most  certain  instrument  of  making 
a  man  rich,  and  pleasing,  and  healthful,  and 
wise,  and  beloved,  in  the  whole  world.  I 
shall  now  remark  only  two  or  three  in- 
stances ;  for  the  main  body  of  this  truth  I 
have  otherwhere  represented."* 

1.  The  whole  religion  of  a  Christian,  as 
it  relates  to  others,  is  nothing  but  justice  and 
mercy,  certain  parents  of  peace  and  benefit; 
and  upon  this  supposition,  what  evil  can 
come  to  a  just  and  a  merciful,  to  a  necessary 
and  useful  person?  For  the  first  permission 
of  evil  was  upon  the  stock  of  injustice.  He 
that  kills  may  be  killed,  and  he  that  does 
injury  may  be  mischieved ;  he  that  invades 
another  man's  right,  must  venture  the  loss 
of  his  own ;  and  when  I  put  my  brother  to 
bis  defence,  he  may  chance  drive  the  evil  so 
far  from  himself,  that  it  may  reach  me. 
Laws  and  judges,  private  and  public  judi- 
catures, wars  and  tribunals,  axes  and  wheels, 
were  made,  not  for  the  righteous,  but  for  the 
unjust;  and  all  that  whole  order  of  things 
and  persons  would  be  useless,  if  men  did 
do  as  they  would  wdlingly  suffer. 

2.  And  because  there  is  no  evil  that  can 
befall  a  just  man,  unless  it  comes  by  injury 
and  violence,  our  religion  hath  also  made  as 
good  provisions  against  that  too,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  suffer.  For  by  pa* 
tience  we  are  reconciled  to  the  sufferance, 
and  by  hope  and  faith  we  see  a  certain  conse- 
quent reward ;  and  by  praying  for  the  perse- 
cuting man  we  are  cured  of  all  the  evil  of 
the  mind,  the  envy  and  the  fretfulness  that 
uses  to  gall  the  troubled  and  resisting  man; 
and  when  we  turn  all  the  passion  into  chari- 
ty, and  God  turns  all  the  suffering  into 
reward,  there  remains  nothing  that  is  very 
formidable.  So  that  our  religion  obliges  tis 
to  such  duties  whictf  prevent  all  evils  that 
happen  justly  to  men ;  and  in  our  religion 
no  man  can  suffer  as  a  malefactor,  if  he 
follows  the  religion  truly ;  and  for  the  evils 
that  are  unavoidable  and  come  by  violence, 
the  graces  of  this  discipline  turn  them  into 
virtues  and  rewards,  and  make  themxhat  in 
their  event  they  are  desirable,  and  in  the 
suffering  they  are  very  tolerable. 

3.  But  then  when  we  consider  that  the 
religion  of  a  Christian  consists  in  doing 
good  to  all  men ;  that  it  is  made  up  of  mer- 
cies and  friendships,  of  friendly  conventions 
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and  assemblies  of  saints ;  that  all  are  to  do 
public  works  for  necessary  uses,  that  is,  to 
be  able  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  and 
not  to  be  burdensome  to  any,  where  it  can 
be  avoided ;  what  can  be  wished  to  men  in 
relation  to  others,  and  what  can  be  more 
beneficial  to  themselves,  than  that  they  be 
such  whom  other  men  will  value  for  their 
interest,  such  whom  the  public  does  need, 
such  whom  princes  and  nobles  ought  to 
esteem,  and  sdl  men  can  make  use  of  ac- 
cording to  their  several  conditions;  that  they 
are  so  well  provided  for,  that,  unless  a  per- 
secution disables  them,  they  cannot  only 
maintain  themselves,  but  oblige  others  to 
their  charity?  This  is  a  temporal  good, 
which  all  wise  men  reckon  as  a  part  of 
that  felicity  which  recompenses  all  the  la- 
bours of  their  day,  and  sweetens  the  sleep 
of  their  night,  and  places  them  in  that  circle 
of  neighbourhood  and  amity,  where  men 
are  most  valued  and  most  secure. 

4.  To  this  we  may  add  this  material  con- 
sideration: That  all  those  graces,  which 
oblige  us  to  do  good  to  others,  are  nothing 
else  but  certain  instruments  of  doing  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves.  It  is  a  huge  noble- 
ness of  charity  to  give  alms,  not  only  to 
our  brother,  but  for  him.  It  is  the  Christian 
sacrifice,  like  that  of  Job,  who  made  obla- 
tions for  his  sons  when  they  feasted  each 
other,  fearing  lest  they  had  sinned  agitinst 
God.  And  if  I  give  alms,  and  fast,  and 
pray,  in  behalf  of  my  prince  or  my  patron, 
my  friend  or  my  children,  I  do  a  combina- 
tion of  holy  actions;  which  are,  of  all  things 
that  I  can  do,  the  most  effectual  intercession 
for  him  whom  I  so  recommend.  But  then 
observe  the  art  of  this,  and  what  a  plot  is 
laid  by  the  Divine  mercy,  to  secure  blessing 
to  ourselves.  That  I  am  a  person  fit  to  in- 
tercede and  pray  for  him,  must  suppose  me 
a  gracious  person,  one  whom  God  rather 
will  accept;  so  that,  before  I  be  fit  to  pray 
and  interpose  for  him,  I  must  first  become 
dear  to  God;  and  my  charity  can  do  him  no 
good,  for  whose  interest  I  gave  it,  but  by 
making  me  first  acceptable  to  God,  that  so 
he  may  the  rather  hear  me.  And  when.  I 
fast,  it  is  first  an  act  of  repentance  for  my- 
self, before  it  can  be  an  instrument  of  uupe- 
tration  for  him.  And  thus  I  do  my  brother 
a  single  benefit,  by  doing  myself  a  double 
one.  And  it  is  also  so  ordered,  that  when  I 
pray  for  a  person  for  whom  God  will  not 
hear  me,  yet  then  he  will  hear  me  for  myself, 
though  I  say  nothing  in  my  own  behalf:  and 
our  prayers  are  like  Jonathan's  arrows ;  if 


they  fall  short,  yet  they  return  my  friend  or 
my  friendship  to  me ;  or  if  they  go  home, 
they  secure  him  whom  they  pray  for;  and 
I  have  not  only  the  comfort  of  rejoicing  with 
him,  but  the  honour  and  the  reward  of  pnK 
curing  him  a  joy.  And  certain  it  is,  that 
the  charitable  prayer  for  another  can  never 
want  what  it  asks,  or,  instead  of  it,  a  greater 
blessing.  The  good  man, — that  saw  his 
poor  brother  troubled,  because  he  had  noth- 
ing to  present  for  an  offering  at  the  holy 
communion,  (when  all  knew  themselves 
obliged  to  do  kindness  for  Christ's  poor 
members,  with  which  themselves  were  in- 
corporated with  so  mysterious  a  anion,)  and 
gave  him  money,  that  he  might  present  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  as  other  Christians  did, 
— had  not  only  the  reward  of  alms,  but  of 
religion  too ;  and  that  offering  was  well  hus- 
banded, for  it  did  benefit  to  two  souls.  For 
as  I  sin  when  I  make  another  sin ;  so  if  I 
help  to  do  a  good,  I  am  a  sharer  in  the  gains 
of  that  talent ;  and  he  shall  not  have  the 
less,  but  I  shall  be  rewarded  upon  his  stock. 
And  this  was  it  which  David  rejoiced  in: 
"  Particeps  sum  omnium  timentium  te  :** 
'^  I  am  a  partner,  a  companion,  of  all  them 
that  fear  thee ;"  I  share  in  their  profits.  If 
I  do  but  rejoice  at  every  grace  of  God  which 
I  see  in  my  brother,  I  shall  be  rewarded  for 
that  grace.  And  we  need  not  envy  the  ex- 
cellency of  another;  it  becomes  mine  as  well 
as  his ;  and  if  I  do  rejoice,  I  shall  have 
cause  to  rejoice.  So  excellent,  so  full,  so 
artificial  is  the  mercy  of  God,  in  making, 
and  seeking,  and  finding  all  occasions  to  do 
us  good. 

5.  The  very,  charity,  and  love,  and  mercy, 
that  is  commanded  in  our  religion,  is  in  itself 
a  great  excellency;  not  only  in  order  to 
heaven,  but  to  the  comforts  of  the  earth  too; 
and  such,  without  which  a  man  is  not  capa- 
ble of  a  blessing  or  a  comfort.  And  he  that 
sent  charity  and  friendships  into  the  world, 
intended  charity  to  be  as  relative  as  justice, 
and  to  do  its  t^ffect  both  upon  the  loving  and 
the  beloved  person.  It  is  a  reward  and  a 
blessing  to  a  kind  father,  when  his  children 
do  well ;  and  every  degree  of  prudent  love 
which  he  hears  to  them,  is  an  endearment 
of  his  joy ;  and  he  that  loves  them  not,  but 
looks  upon  them  as  burdens  of  necessity 
and  loads  to  his  fortune,  loses  those  many 
rejoicings,  and  the  pleasures  of  kindness 
which  they  feast  withal,  who  love  to  divide 
their  fortunes  amongst  them,  because  they 
have  already  divided  large  and  equal  por- 
tions of  their  heart.    I  have  instanced  in 
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(his  relation ;  but  it  is  true  in  all  the  excel- 
lency of  friendship :  and  every  man  rejoices 
twice,  when  he  hath  a  partner  of  his  joy. 
A  friend  shares  my  sorrow,  and  makes  it 
but  a  moiety ;  but  he  swells  my  joy^  and 
makes  it  double.  For  so  two  channels  di- 
vide the  river^  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets, 
and  make  it  fordable,  and  apt  to  be  drunk  up 
at  the  first  revels  of  the  Syrian  star ;  but  two 
torches  do  not  divide,  but  increase  the  flame. 
And  though  my  tears  are  the  sooner  dried 
up,  when  they  run  upon  my  friend's  cheeks 
in  the  furrows  of  compassion;  yet  when 
my  flame  hath  kindled  his  lamp,  we  unite 
the  glories,  and  make  them  radiant,  like  the 
golden  candlesticks  that  bum  before  the 
throne  of  God ;  because  they  shine  by  num- 
bers, by  unions,  and  confederations  of  light 
and  joy. 

And  now,  upon  this  account,  which  is 
already  so  great,  I  need  not  reckon  concern- 
ing the  collateral  issues  and  little  streams  of 
comfort,  which  God  hath  made  to  issue 
from  that  religion  to  which  God  hath  obliged 
us ;  such  as  are  mutual  comforts, — visiting 
sick  people, — instructing  the  ignorant, — and 
80  becoming  better  instructed,  and  fortified, 
and  comforted  ourselves,  by  the  instruments 
of  our  brother's  ease  and  advantages ; — the 
glories  of  converdug  souls,  of  rescuing  a 
sinner  from  hell,  of  a  miserable  man  from 
the  grave, — the  honour  and  nobleness  of 
being  a  good  man, — the  noble  confidence 
and  the  bravery  of  inhoccnce, — the  ease  of 
patience, — the  quiet  of  conlentedness, — the 
rest  of  peacefulness, — the  worthiness  of 
forgiving  others, — ^the  greatness  of  spirit 
that  is  in  despising  riches, — and  the  sweet- 
ness of  spirit  that  is  in  meekness  and  hu- 
mility ; — these  are  Christian  graces  in  every 
sense;  favours  of  God,  and  issues  of  his 
bounty  and  his  mercy.  But  all  that  I  shall 
now  observe  furtlier  concerning  them  is 
this :  That  God  hath  made  these  necessary ; 
he  hath  obliged  us  to  have  them,  under  pain 
of  damnation ;  he  hath  made  it  so  sure  to 
us  to  become  happy  even  in  this  world,  tuat 
if  we  will  not,  he  hath  threatened  to  destroy 
us ;  which  is  not  a  desire  or  aptness  to  do 
us  an  evil,  but  an  art  to  make  it^mpossible 
that  we  should.  For  God  hath  so  ordered 
it,  that  we  cannot  perish,  unless  we  desire 
it  ourselves ;  and  unless  we  will  do  ourselves 
a  mischief  on  purpose  to  get  heU,  we  are 
secured  of  heaven ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  any  way  that  can  more 
infallibly  do  the  work  of  felicity  upon  crea- 
tures that  can  choose,  than  to  make  that 


which  they  should  naturally  choose  be  spi- 
ritually their  duty  :  and  then  he  will  make 
them  happy  hereafter,  if  they  will  sufier 
him  to  make  them  happy  here.  But  hard 
by  stand  another  throng  of  mercies,  that 
must  be  considered  by  us,  and  Grod  must  be 
glorified  in  them;  for  they  are  such  ^s  are 
intended  to  preserve  to  us  all  this  felicity. 

9.  God,  that  he  might  secure  our  duty 
and  our  present  and  consequent  felicity, 
hath  tied  us  with  golden  chains,  and  bound 
us,  not  only  with  the  bracelets  of  love  and 
the  deliciousness  of  hope,  but  with  the  ruder 
cords^of  fear  and  reverence ;  even  with  all 
the  innumerable  parts  of  a  restraining  grace. 
For  it  is  a  huge  aggravation  of  human  ca- 
lamity to  consider,  that  after  a  man  hath 
been  instructed  in  the  love  and  advantages 
of  his  religion,  and  knows  it  to  be  the  way 
of  honour  and  felicity,  and  that  to  prevari- 
cate hLs  holy  sanctions  is  certain  death  and 
disgrace  to  eternal  ages;  yet  that  some  men 
shall  despise  their  religion,  others  shall  be 
very  wary  of  its  laws,  and  call  the  com- 
mandments a  burden ;  and  too  many,  with 
a  perfect  choice,  shall  delight  in  death,  and 
the  ways  that  lead  thither ;  and  they  choose 
money  infinitely,  and  to  rule  over  their 
brother  by  all  means,  and  to  be  revenged 
extremely,  and  to  prevail  by  wrong,  and  to 
do  all  that  they  can,  and  please  themselves 
in  all  that  they  desire,  and  love  it  fondly, 
and  be  restless  in  all  things  but  where  they 
perish.  If  God  should  not  interpose  by  the 
arts  of  a  miraculous  and  merciful  grace, 
and  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  our  lusts, 
and  chastise  the  sea  of  our  follies  by  some 
heaps  of  sand  or  the  walls  of  a  rock,  we 
should  perish  in  the  deluge  of  sin  universal- 
ly;  as  the  old  world  did  in  that  storm  of  the 
Divine  anger,  "  the  flood  of  waters."  But 
thus  God  suffers  but  few  adulteries  in  the 
world,  in  respect  of  what  would  be,  if  al 
men  that  desire  to  be  adulterers  had  powei 
and  opportunity.  And  yet  some  men,  and 
very  many  women,  are,  by  modesty  and 
natural  shamefacedness,  chastised  in  their 
too  forward  appetites ;  or  the  laws  of  man, 
or^  public  reputation,  or  the  indecency  and 
unhandsome  circumstances  of  sin,  check 
the  desire,  and  make  it  that  t  O'annot  arrive 
at  act  For  so  have  I  seen  a  busy  flame 
sitting  upon  a  sullen  coal,  turn  its  pomt  to 
all  the  angles  and  y  ortions  it  its  neighbour- 
hood,  and  reach  at  a  heap  of  prepared 
straw,  which,  like  a  bold  temptation,  called 
it  to  a  restless  motion  and  activity;  but 
either  it  was  at  too  big  a  distance,  or  a  gentle 
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breath  from  heaven  diverted  the  sphere  and !  to  drive  us  with  swords  of  fire  from  foHiid- 


ihe  ray  of  the  fire  to  the  other  side,  and  so 
prevented  the  violence  of  the  burning;  till 
the  flame  expired  in  a  weak  consumption, 
and  died,  turning  into  smoke,  and  the  cool- 
ness of  death,  and  the  harmlessness  of  a 
cinder.  And  when  a  man's  desires  are 
winged  with  sails  and  a  lusty  wind  of  pas- 
sion, and  pass  on  in  a  smooth  channel  of 
opportunity,  God  oftentimes  hinders  the  lust 
and  the  impatient  desire  from  passing  on  to 
its  port,  and  entering  into  action,  by  a  sud- 
den thought,  by  a  little  remembrance  of  a 
word,  by  a  fancy,  by  a  sudden  disability,  by 
unreasonable  and  unlikely  fears,  by  the  sud- 
den intervening  of  company,  by  the  very 
weariness  of  the  passion,  by  curiosity,  by 
want  of  health,  by  the  too  great  violence  of 
the  desire,  bursting  itself  with  its  fulness 
mto  dissolution  and  a  remiss  easiness,  by  a 
sentence  of  Scripture,  by  the  reverence  of  a 
good  man,  or  else  by  the  proper  interven- 
tions of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  chastising  the 
crime,  and  representing  its  appendant  mis- 
chiefs, and  its  constituent  disorder  and  irre- 
gularity ;  and  aAer  all  this,  the  very  anguish 
tnd  trouble  of  being  defeated  in  the  purpose, 
Dath  rolled  kself  into  so  much  uneasiness 
and  unquiet  reflections,  that  the  man  is 
grown  ashamed,  and  vexed  into  more  sober 
counsels. 

And  the  mercy  of  Grod  is  not  less  than 
mfinite,  in  separating  men  from  the  occa- 
sions of  their  sin,  from  the  neighbourhood 
and  temptation.  For  if  the  hyaena  and  a 
dog  should  be  thrust  into  the  same  kennel, 
one  of  them  would  soon  find  a  grave, 
and  it  may  be,  both  of  them  their  death. 
So  infallible  is  the  ruin  of  most  men, 
if  they  be  showed  a  temptation.  Nitre 
4nd  resin,  naphtha  and  bitumen,  sulphur 
and  pitch,  are  their  constitution ;  and  the 
fire  passes  upon  them  infinitely,  and  there 
is  none  to  secure  them.  But  God,  by  re- 
moving our  sins  far  from  us,  "  as  far  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west,"  not  only  putting 
away  the  guilt,  but  setting  the  occasion  far 
from  us,  extremely  far, — so  far  that  some- 
times we  cannot  sin,  and  many  times  not 
easily.— ^hath  magnified  his  mercy,  by  giv- 
ing u?  safety  in  all  those  measures  in  which 
we  are  untempted.  It  would  be  the  matter 
of  new  discourses,  if  I  should  consider  con- 
cerning the  variety  of  God's  grace ;  his  pre- 
venting and  accompanying,  his  inviting  and 
corroborating  grace ;  his  assisting  us  to  will, 
his  enabling  us  to  do ;  his  sending  angels  to 


den  instances,  to  carry  us  by  unobserved 
opportunities  into  holy  company,  to  minis- 
tcr  occasions  of  holy  discourseSy  to  make  if 
by  some  means  or  other  necessary  to  do  a 
holy  action,  to  make  us  in  lore  with  virtue, 
because  they  have  minted  that  Tirtue  with 
a  just  and  a  fair  interest;  to  some  men,  by 
making  religion  that  thing  they  live  upon ; 
to  others,  the  means  of  their  reputatioB 
and  the  securities  of  their  honour,  and  thou- 
sands of  ways  more,  which  every  prudent 
man  that  watches  the  ways  of  God,  cannot 
but  have  observed.  But  I  must  also  obseirc 
other  great  conjugations  of  mercy ;  for  he 
that  is  to  pass  through  an  infinite,  most 
not  dwell  upon  every  little  line  of  life. 

10.  The  next  order  of  mercies  is  such 
which  is  of  so  pure  and  unmingied  consti- 
tution, that  it  hath  at  first  no  regard  to  the 
capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  receivers; 
and  afterwards,  when  it  hath,  it  Delates  only 
to  such  conditions  which  itself  creates  and 
produces  in  the  suscipient;  I  mean,  the 
mercies  of  the  Divine  predestination.  For 
was  it  not  an  infinite  mercy,  that  God  should 
predestinate  all  mankind  to  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ,  even  when  he  had  no  other 
reason  to  move  him  to  do  it,  but  because 
man  was  miserable,  and  needed  his  pity  ? 
But  I  shall  instance  only  in  the  intermedial 
part  of  this  mysterious  mercy.  Why  should 
God  cause  us  to  b^  bom  of  Christian  parents, 
and  not  to  be  circumcised  by  the  impure 
hands  of  a  Turkish  priest?  What  dis'-io- 
guished  me  from  another,  that  iny  father 
was  severe  in  his  discipline,  and  careful  to 
"  bring  me  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord ;"  and  I  was  not  exposed 
to  the  carelessness  of  an  irreligious  guard iao, 
and  taught  to  steal  and  lie,  and  to  make  sporl 
with  my  infant  vices  and  beginnings  of 
iniquity  ?  Who  was  it  that  discerned  our 
persons  from  the  lot  of  dying  chrysoms, 
whose  portion  must  be  among  those  who 
never  glorified  God  with  a  free  obedience? 
What  had  you  done  of  good,  or  towards  it, 
that  you  were  not  condemned  to  that  stupid 
ignorance,  which  makes  the  souls  of  most 
men  to  be  little  higher  than  beasts ;  and  who 
understand  nothing  of  religion  and  noble 
principles,  of  parables  and  wise  saving  of 
old  men  ?  And  not  only  in  our  cradles,  but 
in  our  schools  and  our  colleges,  in  our 
friendships  and  in  our  marriages,  in  our 
enmities  and  in  all  our  conversation,  in  our 
virtues  and  in  our  vices,  where  all  things  in 


watch  uSj  to  remove  us  froii^  evU  company  ,\\x%  ^«i«  ^^^^  or  else  we  were  the  inferior 
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here  is  none  of  us  but  have  felt  the  mercies 
3f  many  difTerencea.  Or  it  may  be,  my 
brother  and  I  were  intemperate,  and  drunk, 
and  quarrelsome,  and  be  killed  a  man :  but 
God  did  not  suffer  me  to  do  so :  he  fell  down 
and  died  with  a  little  disorder;  I  was  a  beast, 
and  yet  was  permitted  to  live,  and  not  yet 
to  die  in  my  sins :  he  did  amiss  once,  and 
was  surprised  ii  that  disadvantage;  I  sin 
daily,  and  am  still  invited  to  repentance :  he 
would  fain  have  lived  and  amended ;  I  ne- 
glect the  grace,  but  am  allowed  the  time. 
And  when  God  sends  the  angel  of  his  wrath 
to  execute  his  anger  upon  a  sinful  people, 
we  are  encompassed  with  funerals,  and  yet 
:he  angel  hath  not  smitten  us.  What  or 
who  makes  the  difference?  We  shall  then 
?ee,  when,  in  the  separations  of  eternity, 
^e,  sitting  in  glory,  shall  see  some  of  the 
partners  of  our  sins  carried  into  despair  and 
the  portions  of  the  left  hand,  and  roaring  in 
the  seats  of  the  reprobate;  we  shall  then 
perceive  that  it  is  even  that  mercy  which 
htfth  no  cause  but  itself,  no  measure  of  its 
emanation  but  our  misery,  no  natural  limit 
but  eternity,  no  beginning  but  God,  no  object 
but  man,  no  reason  but  an  essential  and  an 
unalterable  goodness,  no  variety  but  our 
necessity  and  capacity,  no  change  but  now 
instances  of  its  own  nature,  no  ending  or 
repentance,  but  our  absolute  and  obstinate 
refusal  to  entertain  it. 

1 1 .  Lastly :  All  the  mercies  of  God  are 
concentred  in  that  which  is  all  the  felicity  of 
man ;  and  God  is  so  great  a  lover  of  soub, 
that  he  provides  securities  and  fair  condi- 
tions for  them,  even  against  all  our  reason 
and  hopes,  oar  expectations  and  weak  dis- 
caursings.  The  particulars  I  shall  remark 
are  these:  1.  Grod's  mercy  prevails  over  the 
malice  and  ignorances,  the  weaknesses  and 
follies  of  men ;  so  that  in  the  conventions 
and  assemblies  of  htrttiet,  (as  the  word  is 
osaally  understood,  for  erring  and  mistaken 
people,)  although  their  doctrines  are  such, 
that,  if  men  should  live  according  to  their  pro- 
per and  natural  consequences,  they  would 
live  impiously,  yet  in  every  one  of  these 
there  are  persons  so  innocently  and  invinci- 
bly mistaken,  and  who  mean  nothing  but 
tnitby  while  in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart 
they  calk  nothing  but  error,  that,  in  the  defi- 
ance and  eontradiction  of  their  own  doc- 
trines, they  live  according  to  its  contradic- 
tory. He  that  believes  contrition  alone, 
wi^  eonfession  to  a  priest,  is  enough  to 
expiate  ten  thousand  sins,  is  furnished  with 
lA  ezeoM  easy  enough  to  quit  himself  from 


the  troubles  of  a  holy  life ;  and  he  that  hath 
a  great  many  cheap  ways  of  buying  off  his 
penances  for  a  little  money,  even  for  the 
greatest  sins,  is  taught  a  way  not  to  fear  the 
doing  of  an  act,  for  which  he  must  repent, 
sinte  repentance  is  a  duly  so  soon,  so  cer- 
tainly, and  so  easily  performed.  But  these 
are  notorious  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church ; 
and  yet  God  so  loves  the  souls  of  his  crea- 
tures, that  many  men,  who  trust  to  these 
doctrines  in  their  discourses,  dare  not  rely 
upon  them  in  their  lives.  But  while  they 
talk  as  if  they  did  not  need  to  live  strictly, 
many  of  them  live  so  strictly  as  if  they  did 
not  believe  so  foolishly.  He  that  tells  that, 
antecedently,  God  hath,  to  all  human  choice, 
decreed  men  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  takes  away 
from  men  all  care  of  the  way,  because  they 
believe  that  he  that  infallibly  decreed  that 
end,  hath  unalterably  appointed  the  means ; 
and  some  men  that  talk  thus  wildlv,  live 
soberly,  and  are  overwrought  in  their  un  • 
derstanding  by  some  secret  art  of  God,  that 
man  may  not  perish  in  his  ignorance,  but 
be  assisted  in  his  choice,  and  saved  by  the 
Divine  mercies.  And  there  is  no  sect  of 
men  but  are  furnished  with  antidotes  and 
little  excuses  to  cure  the  venom  of  their 
doctrine;  and  therefore,  although  the  adhe- 
rent and  constituent  poison  is  notorious,  and 
therefore  to  be  declined,  yet,  because  it  is 
collaterally  cured  and  overpowered  by  the 
torrent  and  wisdom  of  God's  mercies,  the 
men  are  to  be  taken  into  the  quire,  that  we 
may  all  join,  giving  God  praise  for  the  ope- 
ration of  his  hands. — 2.  I  said  formerly,  that 
there  are  many  secret  and  undiscemed  mer- 
cies by  which  men  live,  and  of  which  men 
can  give  no  account,  till  they  come  to  erive 
God  thanks  at  their  publication ;  and  of  this 
sort  is  that  mercy  which  God  reserves  for 
the  souls  of  many  millions  of  men  and  wo- 
men, concerning  whom  we  have  no  hopes, 
if  we  account  concerning  them  by  the  usual 
proportions  of  revelation  and  Christian  com- 
mandments ;  and  yet  we  are  taught  to  hope 
some  strange  good  things  concerning  them, 
by  the  analogy  and  general  rules  of  the  Di- 
vine mercy.  For  what  shall  become  of 
ignorant  Christians,  people  that  live  in  wil- 
dernesses, and  places  more  desert  than  a 
primitive  hermitage?  people  that  are  bap* 
tized,  and  taught  to  go  to  church,  it  may  be, 
once  a  year?  people  that  can  get  no  more 
knowledge ;  they  know  not  where  to  have 
it,  nor  how  to  desire  it?  And  yet  tnat  an 
eternity  of  pains  shall  be  consequent  to 
such  an  ignoranoa,  ia  Vkiii^%  ^%  x&k«c9^  ^ 
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God ;  and  yet  that  they  shall  be  in  any  dis-  them.    But  as  in  these  things  we  must  not  • 


position  towards  an  eternity  of  intellectual 
•joys,  is  no  where  set  down  in  the  leaves  of 
revelation.  And  when  the  Jews  grew  re- 
bellious, or  a  silly  woman  of  the  daughters 
of  Abraham  was  tempted^  and  sinned,  and 
punished  with  death,  we  usually  talk  as  if 
that  death  passed  on  to  a  worse;  but  yet  we 
may  arrest  our  thoughts  upon  the  Divine 
mercies,  and  consider  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  from  the  Divine  goodness,  that  no 
greater  forfeiture  be  taken  upon  a  law  than 
was  expressed  in  its  sanction  and  publica- 
tion. He  that  makes  a  law,  and  binds  it 
with  the  penalty  of  stripes,  we  say,  he  in- 
tends not  to  afflict  the  disobedient  with  scor- 
pions and  axes:  and  it  had  been  hugely 
necessary  that  God  had  scared  the  Jews 
from  their  sins  by  threatening  the  pains  of 
hell  to  them  that  disobeyed,  if  he  intended 
to  inflict  it;  for  although  many  men  would 
have  ventured  the  future,  since  they  are  not 
affrightened  with  the  present  and  visible 
evil,  yet  some  persons  would  have  had  more 
philosophical  and  spiritual  apprehensions 
than  others,  and  have  been  infallibly  cured, 
in  all  their  temptations,  with  the  fear  of  an 
eternal  pain;  and,  however,  whether  they 
bad  or  no,  yet  since  it  cannot  be  understood 
how  it  consists  with  the  Divine  justice  to 
exact  a  pain  bigger  than  he  threatened, 
greater  than  he  gave  warning  of,  we  are  sure 
iiis  a  great  way  off  from  God's  mercy  to  do 
60.  He  that  usually  imposes  less,  aiid  is 
loth  to  inflict  any,  and  very  often  forgives 
it  all,  is  hugely  distant  from  exacting  an 
eternal  punishment,  when  the  most  that  he 
threatened,  and  gave  notice  of,  was  but  a 
temporal.  The  effect  of  this  consideration 
I  would  have  to  be  this :  That  we  may  pub- 
licly worship  this  mercy  of  God,  which  is 
kept  in  secret,  and  that  we  be  not  too  for- 
ward in  sentencing  all  heathens,  and  pre- 
varicating Jews,  to  the  eternal  pains  of  hell; 
but  to  hope  that  they  have  a  portion  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Divine  mercy,  where  also, 
unless  many  of  us  have  some  little  portions 
deposited,  our  condition  will  be  very  uncer- 
tain, and  sometimes  most  miserable.  God 
knows  best  how  intolerably  accursed  a  thing 
it  is  to  perish  in  the  eternal  flames  of  hell, 
and  therefore  he  is  not  easy  to  inflict  it;  and 
if  the  joys  of  heaven  be  too  great  to  be  ex- 
pected upon  too  easy  terms,  certainly  the 
pains  of  the  damned  are  infinitely  too  big  to 
pass  lightly  upon  persons  who  cannot  help 
ihemselves,  and  who,  if  they  were  helped 
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with  clearer  rereiatioDS,  would  ha^e  avovdi^VvVvQX  "v^Vdcli  I  consider  is,  that  besides  ths 


pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  economy, 
being  sure,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  most 
just,  even  as  it  is ;  so  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  glories  of  the  Divine  mercy  made  pub 
lie,  in  unexpected  instances,  at  the  great 
day  of  manifestation.  And,  indeed,  our  detd 
many  times  go  forth  from  our  hands  veiy 
strangely  and  carelessly,  without  prayers, 
without  sacraments,  without  consideratioB, 
without  counsel,  and  without  comfort;  and 
to  dress  the  souls  of  our  dear  people  at  w 
sad  a  parting,  is  an  employment  we  there- 
fore omit,  not  always  because  we  are  negli- 
gent, but  because  the  work  is  sad,  and  allayi 
the  affections  of  the  world  with  those  mdan- 
cholic  circumstances ;  but  if  Qod  did  not  ii 
his  mercies  make  secret  and  equivalent  pro- 
visions for  them,  and  take  care  of  his  re- 
deemed ones,  we  might  unhappily  med 
them  in  a  sad  eternity^  and,  without  reme- 
dy, weep  together  and  groan  for  ever!  But 
"  God  hath  provided  better  things  for  them, 
that  they,  without  us,''  that  is,  without  our 
assistances,  "  shall  be  made  perfect" 


SERMON   LII. 


PART     III. 


There  are  very  many  more  orders  and 
conjugations  of  mercies;  but  because  the 
numbers  of  them  naturally  tend  to  their  own 
greatness,  that  is,  to  have  no  measure,  I  must 
reckon  but  a  few  more,  and  them  also  with- 
out order:  for  that  they  do  descend  upon 
us,  we  see  and  feel,  but  by  what  order  of 
things  or  causes,  is  as  undiscerned  as  the 
head  of  Nilus,  or  a  sudden  remembrance  of 
a  long-neglected  and  forgotton  proposition. 

1.  But  upon  this  account  it  is  that  good 
men  have  observed,  that  the  providence  of 
God  is  so  great  a  provider  for  holy  living, 
and  does  so  certainly  minister  to  religion, 
that  nature  and  chance,  the  order  of  the 
world  and  the  influences  of  Heaven,  are 
taught  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  spirit  of  a  man.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  miracles  that  God  hath  in  the  several 
periods  of  the  wqrld  wrought  for  the  estab- 
lishing his  laws,  and  confirming  his  pro- 
mises, and  securing  our  obedience ;  though 
that  was,  all  the  way,  the  overflowings  and 
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tjtraordinary  emanations  of  the  Dirine 
power  upon  the  first  and  most  solemn  occa- 
sions of  an  institution,  and  the  first  begin- 
nugs  of  a  religion,  (such  as  were  the  won- 
ders Grod  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilder- 
ness, preparatory  to  the  sanction  of  that 
taw  and  the  first  covenant,  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for  the 
founding  and  the  building  up  the  religion 
of  the  gospel  and  the  new  covenant),  Grod 
does  also  do  things  wonderful  and  mira- 
culous, for  the  promoting  the  ordinary  and 
less  solemn  actions  of  our  piety,  ittd  to  as- 
sist and  accompany  them  in  a  constant  and 
regular  succession.  It  was  a  strange  vari- 
ety of  natural  efficacies,  that  manna  should 
stink  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  gathered  upon 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  that  it  should 
last  till  forty-eight  hours,  if  gathered  upon 
the  even  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  that  it  should 
hist  many  hundreds  of  years,  when  placed 
in  the  sanctuary  by  the  ministry  of  the  high 
priest.  But  so  it  was  in  the  Jews'  religion : 
and  manna  pleased  every  palate,  and  it  filled 
all  appetites,  and  the  same  measure  was  a 
difierent  proportion,  it  was  much  and  it  was 
little ;  as  if  nature  that  it  might  serve  reli- 
gion, had  been  taught  some  measures  of  in- 
finity, which  is  every  where  and  no  where, 
filling  all  things  and  circumscribed  with 
nothing,  measured  by  one  omer  and  doing 
the  work  of  two ;  like  the  crowns  of  kings, 
fitting  the  brows  of  Nimrod  and  the  most 
mighty  wamor,  and  yet  not  too  large  for  the 
temples  of  an  infant  prince.  And  not  only 
is  it  thus  in  nature,  but  in  contingencies  and 
acts  depending  upon  the  choice  of  men ;  for 
God  having  commanded  the  sons  of  Israel 
10  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  thrice 
every  year,  and  to  leave  their  borders  to  be 
guarded  by  women  and  children,  and  sick 
persons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  diligent 
and  spiteful  enemies,  yet  Grod  so  disposed 
of  their  hearts  and  opportunities,  that  they 
never  entered  the  land  when  the  people 
were  at  their  solemnity,  until  they  dese- 
crated their  rites,  by  doing  at  their  passover 
the  greatest  sin  and  treason  in  the  world. 
Till  at  Easter  they  crucified  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory,  they  were  secure  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  in  their  borders;  but  when  they 
had  destroyed  religion  by  this  act,  God  took 
away  their  security,  and  Titus  besieged  the 
eity  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  that  the  more 
might  perish  in  the  deluge  of  the  Divine 
indignation. 

To  this  observation  the  Jews  add,  that 
lAjfemsalem  no  man  ever  had  a  fall  that 
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came  thither  to  worship ;  that  at  *Jieir  so* 
lemn  festivals  there  was  reception  in  the 
town  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land; 
concerning  which,  although  I  cannot  affirm 
any  thing,  yet  this  is  certain,  that  no  godly 
person,  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  was 
ever  a  beggar ;  but  all  the  variety  of  human 
chances  were  overruled  to  the  purposes  of 
providence,  and  providence  was  measured 
by  the  ends  of  the  religion,  and  the  re- 
ligion which  promised  them  plenty,  per- 
formed the  prozTuse,  till  the  nation  and  the 
religion  too  began  to  decline,  that  it  might 
give  place  to  a  better  minbtry,  and  a  more  ex- 
cellent dispensation  of  the  things  of  the  world. 
But  when  Christian  religion  was  planted, 
and  had  taken  root,  and  had  filled  all  lands, 
then  all  the  nature  of  things,  the  whole  cre^ 
ation,  became  servant  to  the  kingdom  of 
grace ;  and  the  head  of  the  religion  is  also 
the  head  of  the  creatures,  and  ministers  all 
the  things  of  the  world  in  order  to  the  Spi- 
rit of  grace :  and  now  "  angels  are  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  fur  the 
good  of  them  that  fear  the  Lord ;''  and  all 
the  violences  of  men,  and  things  of  nature 
and  choice,  are  forced  into  subjection  and 
lowest  ministries,  and  to  co-operate,  as  with 
an  united  design,  to  verify  all  the  promises 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  secure  and  advantage 
all  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;  and  now 
he  that  is  made  poor  by  chance  or  persecu* 
tion,  is  made  rich  by  religion ;  and  he  that 
hath  nothing,  yet  possesses  all  things :  and 
sorrow  itself  is  the  greatest  comfort,  not  only 
because  it  ministers  to  virtue,  but  because 
itself  is  one,  as  in  the  case  of  repentance ; 
and  death  ministers  to  life,  and  bondage  is 
freedom,  and  loss  is  gain,  and  our  enemies 
are  our  friends,  and  every  thing  turns  into 
religion,  and  religion  turns  into  felicity  and 
all  manner  of  advantages.  But  that  I  may 
not  need  to  enumerate  any  more  particulars 
in  this  observation,  certain  it  is,  that  angels 
of  light  and  darkness,  all  the  influences  of 
heaven,  and  the  fruits  and  productions  of 
the  earth,  the  stars  and  the  elements,  the 
secret  things  that  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the 
sea  and  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  the  single 
efi*ects  of  all  efficients,  and  the  conjunction 
of  all  causes,  all  events  foreseen,  and  all  rare 
contingencies,  every  thing  of  chance  and 
every  thing  of  choice,  is  so  much  a  servant 
to  him  whose  greatest  desire  and  great  in- 
terest is,  by  all  means,  to  save  our  souls, 
that  we  are  thereby  made  sure,  that  all  the 
whole  creation  shall  be  made  to  bend,  in  all 
the  flexures  of  its  i^a^t^  «liA  «j;it£Y^K<c&]k^^dDAX 
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it  may  iniDister  to  religion,  to  the  good  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  every  person  with- 
in its  bosom,  who  are  the  body  of  him  that 
rules  over  all  the  world,  and  commands 
them  as  he  chooses. 

2.  But  that  which  is  next  to  this,  and  not 
much  unlike  the  design  of  this  wonderful 
mercy,  is,  that  all  the  actions  of  religion, 
though  mingled  with  circumstances  of  differ- 
ing, and  sometimes  of  contradictory,  rela- 
tions, are  so  concentred  in  God  their  proper 
centre,  and  conducted  in  fruch  certain  and 
pure  channels  of  reason  and  rule,  that  no 
one  duty  does  contradict  another;  and  it 
can  never  be  necessary  for  any  man  in  any 
case  to  sin.  They  that  bound  themselves 
9y  an  oath  to  kill  Paul,  were  not  environed 
with  the  sad  necessities  of  murder  on  one 
side,  and  vow- breach  on  the  other,  so  that 
if  they  did  murder  him,  they  were  man- 
slayers  ;  if  they  did  not,  they  were  peijured ; 
for  God  had  made  provision  for  this  case, 
that  no  unlawful  oath  should  pass  an  obli- 
gation. He  that  hath  given  his  faith  in  un- 
lawful confederation  against  his  prince,  is 
not  girded  with  a  fatal  necessity  of  breach 
of  trust  on  one  side,  or  breach  of  allegiance 
on  the  other ;  for  in  this  also  God  hath  se- 
cured the  case  of  conscience,  by  forbidding 
any  man  to  make  an  unlawful  promise; 
and,  upon  a  stronger  degree  of  the  same 
reason,  by  forbidding  him  to  keep  it,  in  case 
he  hath  made  it.  He  that  doubts  whether 
it  be  lawful  to  keep  the  Sunday  holy,  must 
not  do  it  during  that  doubt,  because  "  what- 
soever is  not  of  faith,  is  sin."  But  yet 
God's  mercy  hath  taken  care  to  break  this 
snare  in  sunder,  so  that  he  may  neither  sin 
against  the  commandment,  nor  against  his 
conscience  ;  for  he  is  bound  to  lay  aside  his 
error,  and  be  better  instructed,  till  when,  the 
scene  of  his  sin  lies  in  something  that  hath 
influence  upon  his  understanding,  not  in 
the  omission  of  the  fact.  "  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters,"  but  therefore  **  he  must 
hate  the  one,  and  cleave  to  the  other."  But 
then  if  we  consider  what  infinite  contra- 
diction there  is  in  sin,  and  that  the  great  long- 
suffering  of  God  is  expressed  in  this,  that 
God  *'  suffered  the  contradiction  of  sinners," 
we  shall  feel  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  peace 
of  our  consciences  and  the  unity  of  religion, 
so  long  as  we  do  the  work  of  God.  It  is  a 
huge  affront  to  a  covetous  man,  that  he  is 
the  further  off  from  fulness  by  having  great 
heaps  and  vast  revenues  ;  and  that  his  thirst 
jDcreases  by  having  that  which  should 
quench  it ,  and  that  the  moie  Vie  &Yii!l\  uee^ 


to  be  satisfied,  the  leas  he  shall  dare  to  dt< 
it ;  and  that  he  shall  refuse  to  drink  because 
he  is  dry ,  that  he  dies  if  he  tastes,  and 
languishes  if  he  does  not;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  full  and  empty,  bursting  with 
a  plethory,  and  consumed  with  hunger, 
drowned  with  rivers  of  oil  and  wine,  and 
yet  dry  as  the  Arabian  sands.  But  then 
the  contradiction  is  multiplied,  and  the  la- 
byrinths more  amazed,  when  prodigalitf 
waits  upon  another  curse,  and  coTetousness 
heaps  up,  that  prodigality  may  scatter 
abroad ;  then  distractions  are  infinite,  and 
a  man  hath  two  devils  to  aerre  of  contn- 
dictory  designs,  and  both  of  them  exacting 
obedience  more  unreasonably  than  the  Egyp- 
tian task&iasters ;  then  there  is  no  rest,  no 
end  of  labours,  no  satisfaction  of  purposes, 
no  method  of  things;  hut  they  begin  where 
they  should  end,  and  begin  again;  and 
never  pass  forth  to  content,  or  reason,  or 
quiemess,  or  possession.  But  the  duty  of 
a  Christian  is  easy  in  a  persecution,  it  is 
clear  under  a  tyranny,  it  is  evident  in  despite 
of  heresy,  it  is  one  in  the  midst  of  schism, 
it  is  determined  amongst  infinite  disputes; 
being  like  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  is  beaten 
with  the  tide,  and  washed  with  retiring 
waters,  and  encompassed  with  mists,  and 
appears  in  several  figures,  but  it  always 
dips  its  foot  in  the  same  bottom,  and  re- 
mains the  same  in  calms  and  storms,  and 
survives  the  revolution  of  ten  thousand 
tides,  and  there  shall  dwefi  till  time  and 
tides  shall  be  no  more.  So  is  our  dutf, 
uniform  and  constant,  open  and  notorious, 
variously  represented,  but  in  tne  same  man- 
ner exacted  ;  and  in  the  interest  of  our  souls 
God  hath  not  exposed  us  to  uncertainty,  or 
the  variety  of  any  thing  that  can  change; 
and  it  is  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  put 
into  the  power  of  every  Christian,  to  do 
that  which  God,  through  Jesus  CRrist,  will 
accept  to  salvation ;  and  neither  men  nor 
devils  shall  hinder  it,  unless  we  list  oar- 
selves. 

3.  After  all  this,  we  may  sit  down  and 
reckon  up  great  sums  and  conjugations  of 
his  gracious  gifts,  and  tell  the  minutes  of 
eternity  by  the  number  of  the  Divine  mer- 
cies. God  hath  given  his  laws  to  nile  us, 
his  word  to  instruct  us,  his  Spirit  to  guide 
us,  his  angels  to  protect  us,  his  ministers  lo 
exhort  us :  he  revealed  all  our  duty,  and  be 
hath  concealed  whatsoever  can  hinder  as : 
he  hath  affrighted  our  follies  with  fear  of 
death,  and  engaged  our  watchfulness  by  its 
«^T^\  ^Amln^ :  he  hath  exercised  our  kA 
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by  keeping  private  the  state  of  souls  de- 
parted, and  yet  hath  coDfirmed  our  faith  by 
a  promise  of  a  resurrection^  and  entertained 
our  hope  by  some  general  significations  of 
the  state  of  interval.  His  mercies  make 
contemptible  means  instrumental  to  great 
purposes,  and  a  small  herb  the  remedy  of 
the  greatest  diseases.  He  impedes  the  de- 
Til's  rage,  and  infatuates  his  counsels ;  he 
diverts  his  malice,  and  defeats  his  purposes ; 
he  binds  him  in  the  chain  of  darkness,  and 
gives  him  no  power  over  the  children  of 
tight;  he  suffers  him  to  walk  in  solitary 
places,  and  yet  fetters  him  that  he  cannot 
disturb  the  sleep  of  a  child  ;  he  hath  given 
him  mighty  power,  and  yet  a  young  maiden 
that  resists  him  shall  make  him  flee  away; 
be  hath  given  him  a  vast  knowledge,  and 
fet  an  ignorant  man  can  confute  him  with 
the  twelve  articles  of  his  creed ;  he  gave 
him  power  over  the  winds,  and  made  him 
prince  of  the  air,  and  yet  the  breath  of  a 
holy  prayer  can  drive  him  as  far  as  the 
utmost  sea;  and  he  hath  so  restrained 
him,  that  (except  it  be  by  faith)  we  know 
Dot  whether  there  be  any  devil,  yea  or  no  ; 
for  we  never  heard  his  noises,  nor  have 
seen  his  affrighting  shapes.  This  is  that 
great  principle  of  all  the  felicity  we  hope 
for,  and  of  all  the  means  thither,  and  of  all 
the  skill  and  all  the  strengths  we  have  to 
use  those  means.  He  hath  made  great  va- 
riety of  conditions,  and  yet  hath  made  ail 
necessary,  and  all  mutual  helpers ;  and  by 
some  instruments,  and  in  some  respects, 
they  are  all  equal  in  order  to  felicity,  to  con- 
tent, and  final  and  intermedial  satisfactions. 
He  gave  us  part  of  our  reward  in  hand, 
that  he  might  enable  us  to  work  for  more ; 
he  taught  the  world  arts  for  use,  arts  for 
entertainment  of  all  our  faculties  and  all  our 
dispositions  :  he  gives  eternal  gifts  for  tem- 
poral services,  and  gives  us  whatsoever  we 
want  for  asking,  and  commands  us  to  ask, 
and  threatens  us  if  we  will  not  ask,  and 
punishes  us  for  refusing  to  be  happy.  This 
is  that  glonous  attribute  that  hath  made  or- 
der and  health,  harmony  and  hope,  restitu- 
tions and  variety,  the  joys  of  direct  posses- 
sion, and  the  joys,  the  artificial  joys  of 
contrariety  and  comparison.  He  comforts 
the  poor,  and  he  brings  down  the  rich, 
ihat  they  may  be  safe,  in  their  humility 
and  sorrow,  from  the  transportations  of  an 
imhappy  and  uninstructed  prosperity.  He 
ghres  necessaries  to  all,  and  scatters  the  ex- 
traordinary provisions  so,  that  every  nation 
nay  trtffic  in  charitj^  and  commute  lor 


pleasures.  He  was  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
he  is  still  what  he  was ;  but  he  loves  to  be 
called  the  God  of  peace,  because  he  was  ter- 
rible in  that,  but  he  is  delighted  in  this.  His 
mercy  is  his  glory,  and  his  glory  is  the  light 
of  heaven.  His  mercy  is  the  life  of  the 
creation,  and  it  fills  all  the  earth ;  and  his 
mercy  is  a  sea  too,  and  it  fills  all  the  abysses 
of  the  deep:  it  hath  given  us  promises  for 
supply  of  whatsoever  we  need,  and  re^ 
lieves  us  in  all  our  fears,  and  in  all  the 
evils  that  we  suffer.  His  mercies  are  more 
than  we  can  tell,  and  they  are  more  than 
we  can  feel :  for  all  the  world  in  the  abyss 
of  the  Divine  mercies  is  like  a  man  diving 
into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  whose  head 
the  waters  run  insensibly  and  unperceived, 
and  yet  the  weight  is  vast,  and  the  sum  of 
them  is  unmeasurable ;  and  the  man  is  not 
pressed  with  the  burden,  nor  confounded 
with  numbers :  and  no  observation  is  able 
to  recount,  no  sense  sufficient  to  perceive, 
no  memory  large  enough  to  retain,  no  un- 
derstanding great  enough  to  apprehend  this 
infinity ;  but  we  must  admire,  and  love,  and 
worship,  and  magnify  this  mercy  for  ever 
and  ever ;  that  we  may  dwell  in  what  we 
feel,  and  be  comprehended  by  that  which  is 
equal  to  God,  and  the  parent  of  all  felicity. 
And  yet  this  is  but  the  one  half.  The  mer- 
cies of  giving  I  havenow  told  of;  but  those 
of  forgiving  are  greater,  though  not  more; — 
•*  He  is  ready  to  forgive." — And  upon  this 
stock  strives  the  interest  of  our  great  hope, 
the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  For  if 
the  mercies  of  giving  have  not  made  our  ex- 
pectation big  enough  to  entertain  the  confi- 
dences of  heaven;  yet  when  we  think  of 
the  graciousness  and  readiness  of  forgiving, 
we  may  with  more  readiness  hope  to  escape 
hell,  and  then  we  cannot  but  be  blessed  by 
an  eternal  consequence.  We  have  but  small 
opinion  of  the  Divine  mercy,  if  we  dare  not 
believe  concerning  it,  that  it  is  desirous,  and 
able,  and  watchful,  and  passionate,  to  keep 
us,  or  rescue  us  respectively  from  such  a 
condemnation,  the  pain  of  which  is  insup- 
portable, and  the  duration  is  eternal,  and  the 
extension'  is  misery  upon  all  our  faculties, 
and  the  intention  is  great  beyond  patience, 
or  natural  or  supernatural  abilities,  and  the 
state  is  a  state  of  darkness  and  despair,  of 
confusion  and  amazement,  of  cursing  and 
roaring,  anguish  of  spirit  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  misery  universal,  perfect,  and  irre- 
mediable. From  this  it  is  which  God's 
mercies  would  so  fain  preserve  us.  TVk\%>a^ 
t  itate  that  God  v^Vv^st  lot  Vv&  vmscu^ra 
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not  for  them  that  love  him ;  that  endearour 
to  obey^  though  they  do  it  but  in  weakness ; 
that  weep  truly  for  their  sins,  though  but 
with  a  shower  no  bigger  than  the  drops  of 
pity ;  that  wait  for  his  coming  with  a  holy 
and  pure  flame,  though  their  lamps  are  no 
brighter  than  a  poor  man's  candJe,  though 
their  strengths  are  no  greater  than  a  con- 
trite reed  or  a  strained  arm,  and  their  fires 
have  no  more  warmth  than  the  smoke  of 
kindling  flax.    If  our  faith  be  pure,  and 
our  love  unfeigned ;  if  the  degrees  of  it  be 
great,  God  will  accept  it  into  glory ;  if  it 
be  litde  he  will  accept  it  into  grace  and 
make  it  bigger.    For  that  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  God's  readiness  to  forgive:  he 
will,  upon  any  terms  that  are  not  unreason- 
tble,  an4  that  do  not  suppose  a  remanent 
affection  to  sin,  keep  us  from  the  intolerable 
pains  of  helL    And,  indeed,  if  we  consider 
the  constitution  of  the  conditions  which 
God  requires,  we  shall  soon  perceive  God 
intends  heaven  to  us  a  mere  gift,  and  that 
the  duties  on  our  part  are  but  litde  enter- 
tainments and  exercises  of  our  affections 
and  our  love,  that  the  devil  might  not  seize 
upon  that  portion  which,  to  eternal  ages, 
shall  be  the  instrument  of  our  happiness. 
For  in  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  it  may  be, 
there  is  but  one  instance  in  which  we  are  to 
do  violence  to  our  natural  and  first  desires. 
For  those  men  have  very  iU  natures,  to 
whom  virtue  is  so  contrary  that  they  are  in- 
clined naturally  to  lust,  to'  drunkenness  and 
anger,  to  pride  and  covetousness,  to  un- 
thankfulness  and  disobedience.    Most  men 
that  are  tempted  with  lust,  could  easily 
enough   entertain  the  sobrieties  of   other 
counsels,  as  of  temperance,  and  justice,  or 
religion,  if  it  would  indulge  to  them  but  that 
one  passion  of  lust ;  and  persons  that  are 
greedy  of  money  are  not  fond  of  amorous 
vanities,  nor  care  they  to  sit  long  at  the 
wine:  and  one  vice  destroys  another:  and 
when  one  vice  is  consequent  to  another,  it  is 
by  way  of  punishment  and  dereliction  of 
the  man,  unless  where  vices  have  cognation, 
and  seem  but  like  several  degrees  of  one 
another.    And  it  is  evil  custom  and  super- 
induced habits  that  make  artificial  appetites 
in  most  men  to  most  sins :  but  many  times 
their  natural  temper  vexes  them  into  uneasy 
dispositions,  and  aptnesses  only  to  some 
one  unhandsome  sort  of  action.    That  one 
thing  therefore  is  it,  in  which  God  de- 
mands of  thee  mortification  and  self-denial. 
Certain  it  is,  there  are  very  many  men  in 
the  worlds  that  wouM  faia  commute  their 


severity  in  all  other  instanoea  for  a  liceise 
in  their  one  appetite ;  they  would  not  refuse 
long  prayers  after  a  drunken  meeting,  o^ 
great  alms  together  with  one  great  lust 
But  then  consider  how  easy  it  is  for  them 
to  go  to  heaven.  God  demands  of  them, 
for  his  sake  and  their  own^  to  crucify  bat 
one  natural  lust,  or  one  evil  habit,  (for  all 
the  rest  they  are  easy  enough  to  do  them- 
selves,) and  God  will  give  them  heaven, 
where  the  joy  is  more  than  one.  And  I 
said,  it  is  but  one  mortification  God  lequirei 
of  most  men ;  for,  if  those  persons  wouU 
extirp  but  that  one  thing  in  which  they  are 
principally  tempted,  it  is  not  easily  imigi- 
nable  that  any  less  evil  to  which  the  tempta- 
tion is  trifling,  should  interpose  between 
them  and  their  great  interest  If  Saul  hid 
not  spared  Agag,  the  people  could  not  have 
expected  mercy :  and  our  little  and  inferioi 
appetites,  that  rather  come  to  us  by  intima- 
tion and  consequent  adherences  than  by  di- 
rect violence,  must  not  dwell  with  him,  who 
hath  crossed  the  violence  of  his  distempered 
nature  in  a  beloved  instance.  Since,  there- 
fore, this  is  the  state  of  most  men,  and  God 
in  effect  demands  of  them  but  one  thing, 
and  in  exchange  for  that,  will  give  theraall 
good  things ;  it  gives  demonstration  of  hii 
huge  easiness  to  redeem  us  from  that  intole- 
rable evil,  that  is  equally  consequent  to  the 
indulging  to  one  or  to  twenty  sinful  habits. 

2.  God's  readiness  to  pardon  appears  in 
this,  that  he  pardons  before  we  ask ;  for  he 
that  bids  us  ask  for  pardon,  hath  in  design 
and  purpose  done  the  thing  already:  for, 
what  is  wanting  on  his  part,  in  whose  only 
power  it  is  to  give  pardon,  and  in  whose  de- 
sire it  is  that  we  should  be  pardoned,  and 
who  commands  us  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
offer?  He  hath  done  all  that  belongs  to 
Grod,  that  is,  all  that  concerns  the  pardon; 
there  it  lies  ready;  it  is  recorded  in  the  book 
of  life;  it  wants  nothing  but  being  exempli- 
fied and  taken  forth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
stands  ready  to  consign  and  pass  the  privy 
signet,  that  we  may  exhibit  it  to  devils  and 
evil  men  when  they  tempt  us  to  despair 
or  sin. 

3.  Nay,  God  is  so  ready  in  his  mercy, 
that  he  did  pardon  us  even  before  he  re- 
deemed us.  For,  what  is  the  secret  of  the 
mystery,  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  should 
take  upon  him  our  nature,  and  die  our 
death,  and  suffer  for  our  sins,  and  do  our 
work,  and  enable  us  to  do  our  own  ?  He 
that  did  this,  is  God ;  he  who  "  thought  it 
no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  he  camf 
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to  satisfy  himself^  to  pay  to  himself  the 
price  for  his  own  creature.  And  when  he 
did  this  for  us  that  he  might  pardon  us, 
was  he  at  that  instant  angpry  with  us?  Was 
this  an  effect  of  his  anger  or  of  his  love, 
that  God  sent  his  Son  to  work  our  pardon 
and  sahraition?  Indeed,  we  were  angry 
with  God,  at  enmity  with  the  Prince  of  life; 
but  he  was  reconciled  to  us  so  far,  as  that 
he  then  did  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
for  us:  for  nothing  could  be  greater  than 
that  God,  the  Son  of  Qod,  should  die  for  us. 
Here  was  reconciliation  before  pardon :  and 
God,  that  came  to  die  for  us,  did  love  us 
fint  before  he  came.  This  was  hasty  love. 
But  it  went  further  yet. 

4.  God  pardoned  us  before  we  sinned; 
and  when  he  foresaw  our  sin,  even  mine 
and  yours,  he  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  us : 
our  pardon  was  wrought  and  effected  by 
Christ's  death  above  1600  years  ago;  and 
for  the  sins  of  to-morrow,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  next  day,  Christ  is  already 
dead,  already  risen  from  the  dead  and 
does  now  make  intercession  and  atone- 
ment. And  this  is  not  only  a  favour  to  us 
who  were  bom  in  the  due  time  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  to  all  mankind  since  Adam:  for 
God,  who  is  infinitely  patient  in  his  justice, 
was  not  at  all  patient  in  his  mercy ;  he  for- 
bears to  strike  and  punish  us,  but  he  would 
not  forbear  to  provide  cure  for  us  and  re- 
medy. For,  as  if  God  could  not  stay  from 
redeeming  us,  he  promised  the  Redeemer  to 
Adam  in  the  beginning  of  the  world's  sin ; 
and  Christ  was  '*  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;"  and  the  covenant 
of  the  gospel,  though  it  was  not  made  with 
man,  yet  it  was  from  the  beginning  per- 
formed by  God  as  to  his  part,  as  to  the  mi- 
Distration  of  pardon ;  the  seed  of  the  woman 
was  aet  up  against  the  dragon  as  soon  as 
ever  the  tempter  had  ^on  his  first  battle: 
and  though  God  laid  his  hand,  and  drew  a 
TeQ  of  types  and  secresy  before  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  mercies ;  yet  he  did  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  saved  us  by  the  covenant 
of  faith,  and  the  righteousness  of  believing, 
and  the  mercies  of  repentance,  the  graces  of 
pardon,  and  the  blood  of  the  slain  Lamb, 
eren  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  this  very  day, 
nd  will  do  till  Christ's  second  coming. 

Adam  fell  by  his  folly,  and  did  not  per- 
form the  covenant  of  one  litde  work,  a 
work  of  a  single  abstinence;  but  he  was  re- 
stored by  faith  in  the  seed  of  the  woman. 
And  of  this  righteousness  Noah  was  a 
preacher,  and  '*  by  (aith  Enoch  was  trans- 


lated," and  by  faith  a  remnant  was  saved 
at  the  flood :  and  to  "  Abraham  this  was 
imputed  for  righteousness,"  and  to  all  the 
patriarchs,  and  to  all  the  righteous  judges, 
and  holy  prophets,  and  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament,  even  while  they  were  obliged 
(so  far  as  the  words  of  their  covenant  were 
expressed)  to  the  law  of  works:  their  par- 
don was  sealed  and  kept  within  the  curtains 
of  the  sanctuary ;  and  they  saw  it  not  then, 
but  they  feel  it  ever  since.  And  this  was  a 
great  excellency  of  the  Divine  mercy  unto 
them.  God  had  mercy  on  all  mankind  be- 
fore Christ's  manifestation,  even  beyond  the 
mercies  of  their  covenant;  and  they  were 
saved  as  we  are,  by  *'the  seed  of  the  woman," 
by  "God  mcamate,"  by  "the  Lamb  slain 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  world :"  not  by 
works,  for  we  all  failed  of  them ;  that  is, 
not  by  an  exact  obedience,  but  by  faith 
working  by  love;  by  sincere,  hearty  endear 
vours,  and  believing  God,  and  relying  upon 
his  infinite  mercy,  revealed  in  part,  and 
now  fully  manifest  by  the  great  instrument 
and  means  of  that  mercy,  Jesus  Christ  So 
that  here  is  pardon,  before  we  asked  it; 
pardon  before  Christ's  coming,  pardon  be- 
fore redemption,  and  pardon  before  we  sin- 
ned. What  greater  readiness  to  forgive  us  can 
be  imagined  ?  Yes,  there  is  one  degree  more 
yet,  and  that  will  prevent  a  mistake  in  this. 
5.  For  Gk>d  so  pardoned  us  once,  that  we 
should  need  no  more  pardon:  he  pardons 
us  "by  turning  every  one  of  us  away 
from  our  iniquities."  That  is  the  purpose 
of  Christ ;  that  he  might  safely  pardon  us 
before  we  sinned,  and  we  might  not  sin 
upon  the  confidence  of  pardon.  He  par- 
doned us  not  only  upon  condition  we  would 
sin  no  more,  but  he  took  away  our  sin, 
cured  our  cursed  inclinations,  instructed 
our  understanding,  rectified  our  will,  forti- 
fied us  against  temptation ;  and  now  every 
man  whom  he  pardons,  he  also  sanctifies ; 
and  he  is  bom  of  Grod ;  and  he  must  not, 
will  not,  cannot  sin,  so  long  as  the  seed  of 
God  remains  with  him,  so  long  as  his  pav- 
don  continues.  This  is  the  consummation 
of  pardon.  For  if  Qod  had  so  pardoned  us, 
as  only  to  take  away  our  evils  which  are 
past,  we  should  have  needed  a  second  Sar 
viour,  and  a  Redeemer  for  every  month, 
and  new  pardons  perpetually.  But  our 
blessed  Redeemer  hath  taken  away  our  sin, 
not  only  the  guilt  of  our  old,  but  our  incli- 
nations to  new  sins ;  he  makes  us  like  him- 
self, and  commands  us  to  live  so,  that  we 
shall  not  need  a  second  pardon,  that  is,  8 
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second  state  of  pardon ;  for  we  are  but  once 
baptized  into  Christ's  death,  and  that  death 
was  but  one,  and  our  redemption  but  one, 
and  our  coTenant  the  same ;  and  as  long  as 
we  continue  within  the  covenant,  we  are 
alill  within  the  power  and  comprehensions  of 
the  first  pardon. 

6.  And  yet  there  is  a  necessity  of  having 
one  degree  of  pardon  more  beyond  all  this. 
For  although  we  do  not  abjure  our  covenant, 
and  renounce  Christ,  and  extingubh  the 
Spirit;  yet  we  resist  him,  and  we  grieve 
him,  and  we  go  off  from  the  holiness  of  the 
covenant,  and  return  again,  and  very  often 
step  aside,  and  need  this  great  pardon  to  be 
perpetually  applied  and  renewed :  and  to 
this  purpose,  that  we  may  not  have  a  pos- 
sible need  without  a  certain  remedy,  the 
holy  ''Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith"  and  pardon,  sits  in  heaven  in  a  per- 
petual advocation  for  us,  that  this  pardon, 
once  wrought,  may  be  for  ever  applied  to 
every  emeigent  need,  and  every  tumour 
of  pride,  and  erery  broken  heart,  and  eve- 
ry disturbed  conscience,  and  upon  every 
true  and  sincere  return  of  a  hearty  repent- 
ance. And  now  upon  this  title  no  more 
degrees  can  be  added ;  it  is  already  greater, 
and  was  before  all  our  needs,  than  the  old 
covenant,  and  beyond  the  revelations,  and 
did  in  Adam's  youth  antedate  the  gospel, 
turning  the  public  miseries  by  secret  grace 
into  eternal  glories.  But  now  upon  other 
circumstances  it  is  remarkable  and  excel- 
lent, and  swells  like  an  hydropic  cloud  when 
it  is  fed  with  the  breath  of  the  morning  tide, 
till  it  fills  the  bosom  of  heaven,  and  descends 
in  dews  and  gentle  showers,  to  water  and 
refresh  the  earth. 

7.  God  is  so  ready  to  forgive,  that  him- 
self works  our  dispositions  towards  it,  and 
either  must,  in  some  degree,  pardon  us  be- 
fore we  are  capable  of  pardon,  by  his  grace 
making  way  for  his  mercy,  or  else  we  can 
never  hope  for  pardon.  For  unless  God, 
by  his  preventing  grace,  should  first  work 
the  first  part  of  our  pardon,  even  without 
any  dispositions  of  our  own  to  receive  it, 
we  could  not  desire  a  pardon,  nor  hope 
for  it,  nor  work  towards  it,  nor  ask  it, 
nor  receive  it  This  giving  of  preventing 
grace  is  a  mercy  of  forgiveness  contrary  to 
that  severity,  by  which  some  desperate  per- 
sons are  given  over  to  a  reprobate  sense; 
that  is,  a  leaving  of  men  to  themselves,  so 
that  they  cannot  pray  effectually,  nor  de- 
sire holiiy,  nor  repent  truly,  nor  receive  any 
of  those  mercies  which  Qod  designed  so 


plenteously,  and  the  Son  of  God  purchased 
so  deariy  for  us.  When  God  sends  a  plsgne 
of  war  upon  a  land,  in  all  the  aceoanis  of 
religion  and  expectations  of  reason,  the  wsf 
to  obtain  our  peace  is,  to  leare  oar  sins  fin 
which  the  war  was  sent  upon  us,  as  tht 
messenger  of  wrath :  and  without  this,  we 
are  like  to  perish  in  the  judgmenL    Bot 
then  consider  what  a  sad  condition  we  sxe 
in ;  war  mends  bui.few,  but  spoils  multi- 
tudes ;  it  legitimates  rapine,  and  authorize 
murder;  and  these  crimes  must  be  minii- 
lered  to  by  their  lesser  relatives,  by  covd- 
ousness,  and  anger,  and  pride,  and  revenge, 
and  heats  of  blood,  and  wilder  liberty,  asd 
all  the  evil  that  can  be  supposed  to  cone 
from,  or  run  to,  such  cursed  causes  of 
mischief.    But  then  if  the  punishment  in- 
creases the  sin,  by  what  instrument  can  the 
punishment  be  removed?    How  shall  we 
be  pardoned  and  eased,  when  our  remedjei 
are  converted  into  causes  of  the  sicknea, 
and  our  antidotes  are  poison  1    Here  there 
is  a  plain  necessity  of  God's  pieventing 
grace ;  and  if  there  be  but  a  necessity  of  it, 
that  is  enough  to  ascertain  us  we  shidl  have 
it ;  but  unless  Grod  should  begin  to  pardoa 
us  first,  for  nothing,  and  against  our  own 
dispositions,  we  see  there  is  no  help  in  us, 
nor  for  us.    If  we  be  not  smitten,  we  are 
undone ;  if  we  are  smitten,  we  perish ;  and, 
as  young  Demarchus  said  of  his  love,  when 
he  was  made  master  of  his  wish,  ''Salvui 
sum,  quia  pereo ;  si  non  peream,  pland  in- 
teream ;"  we  may  say  of  some   of  God'k 
judgments,  ''We  perish  when  we  are  safe, 
because  our  sins  are  not  smitten;  and  if 
they  be,  then  we  are  worse  undone :"  be- 
cause we  grow  worse  for  being  miserable ; 
but  we  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  free  mercy. 
For  pardon   is  the  way  to  pardon:  anJ 
when  God  gives  us  our  penny,  then  we  can 
work  for  another ;  and  a  glA  is  the  way  to 
a  grace,  and  all  that  we  can  do  towards 
it  is  but  to  take  it  in  God's  method.    And 
this  must  needs  be  a    great  forwardaew 
of  forgiveness,  when  God's  mercy  gives 
the  pardon,  and  the  way  to  find  it,  and 
the  hand    to  receive  it,  and    the  eye  to 
search  it,  and  the  heart  to  desire  it ;  being 
busy  and  effective  as  Elijah's  fire,  which, 
intending  to  convert  the  sacrifice  into  its 
own  more  spiritual  nature   of  flames  and 
purified  substances,  stood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fuel,  and  called  forth  its  ene- 
mies  and  licked  up  the  hindering  moisture, 
and  the  water  of  the  trenches,  and  made 
the  altar  send  forth  a  fantastic  smoke  be* 
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fore  the  sacrifice  was  enkindled.  So  is  the 
pierenting  grace  of  Qod :  it  does  all  the 
work  of  our  souls,  and  makes  its  own 
waf ,  and  invites  itself,  and  prepares  its 
own  lodging,  and  makes  its  own  enter- 
Cainment;  it  gires  us  precepts,  and  makes 
us  able  to  keep  them;  it  enables  our  fa- 
eolties,  and  excites  our  desires ;  it  prorokes 
us  to  pray,  and  sanctifies  our  heart  in 
prayer,  and  makes  our  prayer  go  forth 
to  act,  and  the  act  does  make  the  desire 
Ttlid,  and  the  desire  does  make  the  act 
eertain  and  perserering :  and  both  of  them 
•le  the  works  of  God.  For  more  is  re- 
eeiTed  into  the  soul  from  without  the  soul, 
duA  does  proceed  from  within  the  soul :  it 
is  more  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  and 
disposed,  than  to  work  when  that  is  done ; 
as  the  passage  firom  death  to  life  is  greater 
than  from  life  to  action,  especially  since  the 
■etion  is  owing  to  that  cause  that  put  in  the 
first  principle  of  life. 

These  are  the  great  degrees  of  Grod's  for- 
wardness and  readiness  to  forgive,  for  the 
expression  of  which  no  language  is  suffi- 
cient, but  Grod's  own  words  describing 
mercy  in  all  those  dimensions,  which  can 
signify  to  us  its  greamess  and  infinity.  His 
mercy  *'  is  great,"  his  mercies  "  are  many," 
bis  mercy  "reacheth  unto  the  heavens," 
it  ''fills  heaven  and  earth,"  it  is  ''above 
all  his  works,"  "it  endureth  for  ever." 
''God  pitieth  us  as  a  father  doth  his  child- 
len:'*  nay,  he  is  "our  Father,"  and  the 
same  also  is  "  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
die  God  of  all  comfort;"  so  that  mercy 
and  we  have  the  same  relation :  and  well 
it  may  be  so,  for  we  live  and  die  together ; 
for  as  to  man  only  God  shows  the  mercy 
of  forgiveness,  so  if  God  takes  away  his 
mercy,  man  shall  be  no  more ;  no  more  ca- 
pable of  felicity,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  per- 
fective of  his  condition  or  his  person.  But 
as  God  preserves  man  by  his  mercy,  so  his 
mercy  hath  all  its  operations  upon  man, 
and  returns  to  its  own  centre,  and  incir- 
eomscription,  and  infinity,  unless  it  issues 
forth  upon  us.  And,  therefore,  besides  the 
former  great  lines  of  the  mercy  of  forgive^ 
ness,  there  is  another  chain,  which  but  to 
produce,  and  tell  its  links,  is  to  open  a  cabi- 
net of  jewels,  where  every  stone  is  as  bright 
as  a  star,  and  every  star  is  great  as  the  sun, 
and  shines  for  ever,  unless  we  shut  our  eyes, 
(HT  draw  the  veil  of  obstinacy  and  final  sins. 

1.  God  is  long-sufiering,  that  is,  long  be- 
fore he  be  angry ;  and  yet  God  is  provoked 
Sffery  day^by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  and 


the  folly  of  the  heathens,  and  the  rudeness 
and  infidelity  of  the  Mahometans,  and  the 
negligence  and  vices  of  Christians :  and  he 
that  can  behold  no  impurity,  is  received  in 
all  places  with  perfumes  of  mushrooms, 
and  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh,  and 
stained  souls,  and  the  actions  and  issues  of 
misbelief,  and  an  evil  conscience,  and  with 
accursed  sins  that  he  hates,  upon  pretence 
of  religion  which  he  loves ;  and  he  is  made 
a  party  against  himself  by  our  voluntary 
mistakes :  and  men  continue  ten  years,  and 
twenty,  and  thirty,  and  fifty,  in  a  course  of 
sinning,  and  they  grow  old  with  the  vices 
of  their  youth;  and  yet  Grod  forbears  to 
kill  them,  and  to  consign  them  over  to  an 
eternity  of  horrid  pains,  still  expecting  they 
should  repent  and  be  saved. 

2.  Besides  this  long-sufferance  and  for- 
bearing with  an  unwearied  patience,  God 
also  excuses  a  sinner  oftentimes,  and  takes 
a  little  thing  for  an  excuse,  so  far  as  to  move 
him  to  intermedial  favours  first,  and  from 
thence  to  a  final  pardon.  He  passes  by  the 
sins  of  our  youth  with  a  huge  easiness  to 
pardon,  if  he  be  entreated  and  reconciled  by 
the  effective  repentance  of  a  vigorous  man- 
hood. He  takes  ignorance  for  an  excuse; 
and  in  every  degree  of  its  being  inevitable 
or  innocent  in  its  proper  cause,  it  is  also  in- 
culpable and  innocent  in  its  proper  effects, 
though  in  their  own  natures  criminal.  "But 
I  found  mercy  of  the  Lord,  because  I  did  it 
in  ignorance,"  saith  St  Paul.  He  pities 
our  infirmities,  and  strikes  off  much  of  the 
account  upon  that  stock :  the  violence  of  a 
temptation  and  restlessness  of  its  motion, 
the  perpetuity  ot"  its  solicitation,  the  weari- 
ness of  a  man's  spirit,  the  state  of  sickness, 
the  necessity  of  secular  affairs,  the  public 
customs  of  a  people,  have  all  of  them  a  power 
of  pleading  and  prevailing  towards  some  de- 
grees of  pardon  and  diminution  before  the 
throne  of  God. 

3.  When  God  perceives  himself  forced 
to  strike,  yet  then  he  takes  off  his  hand,  and 
repents  him  of  the  evil :  it  is  as  if  it  were 
against  him,  that  any  of  his  creatures  should 
fall  under  the  strokes  of  an  exterminating  fury. 

4.  When  he  is  forced  to  proceed,  he  yet 
makes  an  end  before  he  hath  half  done : 
and  is  as  glad  of  a  pretence  to  pardon  us,  or 
to  strike  less,  as  if  he  himself  had  the  deli- 
verance, and  not  we.  When  A  hah  had  but 
humbled  himself  at  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
God  was  glad  of  it,  and  went  with  the  mes- 
sage to  the  prophet  himself,  saying,  "  Seest 
thou  not  how  Ahab  humbles  himself?" 
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aeren  daffilsr—tba  thnf  upo«  ike  enti^ 
MaoMMt,  in  IdoliMrr-Jkn^  m  muOtm 
and  adnlianr^— the  Coriaikiui,  tot  fuem/^ 
the  ekuidiw  of  linil,  for  in  timn  mbdtiii 
ageinst  the  Loii  a  the  wiUenev,  imk 
mnnnariKf,  end  infideliif ,  and  leheliia^ 
and  echiem^and  a  golden  «alf,  ani  opa 
diiobedienee:  and  above  aB*IalMdl  inMaiei 
in  the  Phamece  among  tho  Jew^  whir  hal 
nned  agahwi  the  Holy  Qhoi^  aaniii  Vkwmi 
SaTiour  mttmales,  and  taUe  the'  paitiadN» 
Til.  in  aaftng  that  the  fi^unt  of  ^M,  hf 
which  ChfitC  did  woik«  wae  an  aril  a|Mii^ 
and  afterward,  they  eniciiedCfari0t;-aeth|l 
two  of  the  perao^  of  the  moat  holy -Timi^ 
were  qwnly  and  eoleanly  dcfied^and Gd 
had  sent  out  a  decree  that  the^  shonld  k 
cutoff:  yet  forty  years'  time,  afiar  all  ihs^ 
was  left  for  their  fepeatanee,  and  they  was 
called  upon  hy  aigaments  move  ptirswaww 
and  move  eicellent  in  that  forty  yean,  thm 
all  the  nation  had  heard  from  theor  pn^hMi^ 
even  from  Samuel  to  Zeehartae.  And  Jemk 
thought  he  had  reason  on  hiasideeoiefiM 
to. go  10  threaten  Ninereh ;  he  knew  <3oA 
tenderness  in  destroyiog  hia  creauuesyaai 
that  he  should  be  thonght.to  be  bat  a  Ishi 
prophet;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  aooofdiBf 
to  his  belief.  "Jonah  prayed  nnto  lbs 
Lord,  and  said,  I  pray  thee.  Lord,  was  not 
this  my  saying,  when  I  was  yet  in  my 
country  1  Therefore  I  fled ;  for  I  knew  thoo 
weit  a  gracious  God  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repentest 
thee  of  the  evil.'**  He  told  beforehand  whit 
the  event  would  be,  and  he  had  reason  to 
know  it;  God  proclaimed  it  in  a  cloud  be- 
fore the  face  of  all  Israel,  and  made  it  to  be 
his  name :  "  Miserator  et  misericor  Deus :'' 
''  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,"!  fitc. 

You  see  the  largeness  of  this  treasure; 
but  we  can  see  no  end,  and  we  have  not  yet 
looked  upon  the  rare  arts  of  conversion ;  nor 
that  God  leaves  the  natural  habit  of  virtues, 
even  after  the  acceptation  is  interrupted; 
nor  his  working  extra-regular  miracles,  be- 
sides the  sufficiency  of  Moses,  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  New-Testament ;  and  thou- 
sands more,  which  we  cannot  consider  nov. 

But  this  we  can :  when  God  sent  an 
angel  to  pour  plagues  upon  the  earth,  there 
were  in  their  bands  ''phiake  aurez,'' 
"  golden  phials  'J*  for  the  death  of  men  is 
precious  and  costly,  and  it  is  an  expense  that 
God  delights  not  in ;  but  they  were  jiAisbi 
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What  was  the  event  of  iti  "I  wiO  not 
bring  the  evil  in  his  days;"  bat  in  hie 
son's  days  the  evil  shall  come  npon  hie 
house. 

5.  God  foigets  onr  sm,  and  puts  it  Ait  tif 
his  remembrance;  that  is,  he  makea  it  as 
though  it  had  never  been,  he  makea  peni> 
lenee  to  be  as  pure  as  innocence  to  all  the 
effects  of  pardon  and  glory :  the  memory 
of  the  sins  shall  not  be  upon  leeord,  lo  he 
need  to  any  after-act  of  disadvantage,  and 
never  shall  return,  nnless  we  force  4tem  out 
of  their  secret  places  by  ingratitude  and  a 
new  state  of  sinning. 

6.  God  sometimes  gives  a  pardon  beyond 
afl  his  revelations  and  declared  will,  and 
provides  suppletories  of  repentances,  even 
then  when  he  cuts  a  man  off  from  the  time 
of  repentance,  accepting  a  temporal  death 
histead  of  im  eternal;  that  although  the 
Divine  anger  might  interrupt  the  growing 
of  the  fruits,  yet  in  some  cases,  and  to  some 
persons,  the  death  and  the  very  cuttmg.off 
shall  go  no  further,  but  be  instead  of  expli- 
cit and  k>Dg  repentances.  Thus  it  happened 
to  Uzzah,  who  was  smitten  for  his  seal, 
and  died  in  severity  for  prevaricating  the 
letter,  by  earnestness  of  spirit  to  eerve  the 
whole  religion.  Thus  it  was  also  in  the 
case  of  the  Corinthians,  that  died  a  tempo- 
ral death  for  their  indecent  circumstances  in 
receiving  the  holy  sacrament:  St  Paul, 
who  used  it  for  an  argument  to  threaten 
them  into  reverence,  went  no  further,  nor 
pressed  the  argument  to  a  sadder  issue,  than 
to  die  temporally. 

But  these  suppletories  are  but  seldom, 
and  they  are  also  great  troubles,  and  ever 
without  comfort,  and  dispensed  irregularly, 
and  that  not  in  the  case  of  hsbitual  sins,  that 
we  know  of,  or  very  great  sins,  but  in  sin- 
gle actions,  or  instances  of  a  less  malignity ; 
and  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  because 
there  is  no  rule  concerning  them :  but  when 
they  do  happen,  they  magnify  the  infinite- 
ness  of  God's  mercy,  which  is  commensu- 
rate to  all  our  needs,  and  is  not  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  limits  of  hb  own  revela- 
tions. 

7.  God  pardons  the  greatest  sinners,  and 
hath  left  them  upon  record :  and  there  is  no 
instance  in  the  scripture  of  the  Divine  for- 
giveness, but  in  such  instances,  the  misery 
of  which  was  a  fit  instrument  to  speak  aloud 
the  glories  of  God's  mercies,  and  gendeness, 
and  readiness  to  forgive.  Such  were  St 
Aii7,  a  persecutor, — and  St  Peter,  that  for- 

swore  bia  Master,— MaiYMagd|ikne,w\^\ 
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thmt  is,  soch  ressek  as  out  of  them  no  great  I 
eril  could  come  at  once ;  but  it  comes  out 
with  difficulty,  sobbing  and  troubled  as  it 
passes  forth;  it  comes  through  a  narrow 
neck,  and  the  parts  of  it  crowd  at  the  port 
to  get  forth,  and  are  stifled  by  each  other's 
noghbourhood,  and  all  strive  to  get  out, 
bat  few  can  pass,  as  if  God  did  nothing  but 
threaten,  and  draw  his  judgments  to  the 
month  of  the  phial  with  a  full  body,  and 
there  made  it  stop  itself. 

The  result  of  this  consideration  is,  that 
as  we  fear  the  Divine  judgments,  so  we 
sdore  his  love  and  goodness,  and  let  the 
golden  chains  of  the  Divine  mercy  tie  us  to 
a  noble  prosecution  of  our  duty  and  the  in- 
leiest  of  religion.  For  he  is  the  worst  of 
men  whom  kindness  cannot  soften,  nor 
endearment  oblige,  whom  gratitude  cannot 
tie  ftater  than  the  bands  of  life  and  death. 
He  is  an  ill-natured  sinner,  if  he  will  not 
comply  with  the  sweetness  of  heaven,  and 
be  chril  to  his  angel  guardian,  or  observant 
of  his  patron  Qod,  who  made  him,  and  feeds 
him,  uid  keeps  all  his  faculties,  and  takes 
of  him,  and  endures  his  follies,  and 
on  him  more  tenderly  than  a  nurse. 


more  diligently  than  a  c^eiM,  who  hath 
greater  care  of  him  than  his  father,  and 
whose  bowels  yearn  over  him  with  more 
compassion  than  a  mother ;  who  is  bounti- 
ful beyond  our  need,  and  merciful  beyond 
our  hopes,  and  makes  capacities  in  us  to 
receive  more.  Fear  is  stronger  than  death, 
and  love  is  more  prevalent  than  fear,  and 
kindness  is  the  greatest  endearment  of  love ; 
and  yet  to  an  ingenuous  person,  gratitude 
is  greater  than  all  these,  and  obliges  to  solemn 
duty,  when  love  fails,  and  fear  is  dull  and 
inactive,  and  death  itself  is  despised.  But 
the  man  who  is  hardened  against  kindness, 
and  whose  duty  is  not  made  alive  with 
gratitude,  must  be  used  like  a  slave,  and 
driven  like  an  ox,  and  enticed  with  goads  and 
whips ;  but  must  never  enter  into  the  inhe- 
ritance of  sons.  Let  us  take  heed;  for 
mercy  is  like  a  rainbow,  which  Grod  set  in 
the  clouds  to  remember  mankind :  it  shines 
here  as  long  as  it  is  not  hindered ;  but  we 
must  never  look  for  it  ailer  it  is  night,  and 
it  shines  not  in  the  other  world.  If  we  re- 
fuse meroy  here,  we  f  kali  have  justice  to 
eternity. 
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AND  SECULAR  POWERS,  RESPECnVELT. 


SERMON   I. 

THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  EVANOELICAL 
DESCRIBED. 

r  /  «ay  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteouMne$i 
iteeed  the  rirhteousnest  of  tfie  scribes  and  Phari- 
teet ,  ye  shaU  in  no  ease  enter  into  the  fiingdom 
/  Aca«en."— Matt.  v.  20. 

RswARDs  and  punishments  are  the  best 
iction  of  laws ;  and  although  the  guar- 
jQS  of  laws  strike  sometimes  with  the 
test  part  of  the  hand  in  their  executions 

sad  sentences,  yet  in  the  sanction  they 
ike  no  abatements,  but  so  proportion  the 
ly  to  the  reward,  and  the  punishment  to 
f  crime,  that,  by  these  we  can  best  tell 
lat  value  the  lawgiver  puts  upon  the 
idience.  Joshua  put  a  great  rate  upon 
'  taking  of  Eiriath<Sepher,  when  the 
vard  of  the  service  was  his  daughter  and 
lower.  But  when  the  young  men  ven- 
ed  to  fetch  David  the  waters  of  Beth- 
em,  they  had  nothing  but  the  praise  of 
ir  boldness,  because  their  service  was  no 
»ie  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  curiosity. 
t  as  lawgivers,  by  their  rewards,  declare 
r  ralue  of  the  obedience,  so  do  subjects 
0,  by  the  grandeur  of  what  they  expect, 

a  value  on  the  law  and  the  lawgiver, 
i  do  their  services  accordingly. 
%,Tid,  therefore,  the  law  of  Moses,  whose 
learment  was  nothing  but  temporal  goods 
1  transient  evils,  "  could  never  make  the 
nets  thereunto  perfect;"  but  the  ifntofy- 
fij  x^twoi  hjtiZoif  *'  the  superinduction 
a  better  hope,"*  hath  endeared  a  more 
iect  obedience.     When  Christ  brought 

^  Heb.  viii^  19* 


life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
gospel,  and  hath  promued*  to  us  things 
greater  than  all  our  explicit  desires,  bigger 
than  the  thoughts  of  our  heart,  then  i>7<o- 
iu»  t'9  Ofo,  saith  the  apostle,  "  then  we  draw 
near  to  God ;"  and  by  these  we  are  enabled 
to  do  all  that  God  requires,  and  then  he  re- 
quires all  that  we  can  do ;  more  love  and 
more  obedience  than  he  did  of  those  who,— 
for  want  of  these  helps,  and  these  revela- 
tions, and  these  promises,  which  we  have, 
but  they  had  not, — were  but  imperfect  per- 
sons, and  could  do  but  little  more  than 
human  services.  Christ  hath  taught  us 
more,  and  given  us  more,  and  promised  as 
more,  than  ever  was  in  the  world  known  or 
believed  before  him;  and  by  the  strengths 
and  confidence  of  these,  thrusts  us  forward 
in  a  holy  and  wise  economy ;  and  plainly 
declares,  that  we  must  serve  him  by  the 
measures  of  a  new  love,  do  him  honour  by 
wise  and  material  glorifications,  be  united 
to  God  by  a  new  nature,  and  made  alive  by 
a  new  birth,  and  fulfil  all  righteousness ;  to 
be  humble  and  meek  as  Christ,  to  be  merci- 
ful as  our  heavenly  Father  is,  to  be  pure  as 
God  is  pure,  to  be  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature,  to  be  wholly  renewed  in  the  frame 
and  temper  of  our  mind,  to  become  people 
of  a  new  heart,  a  direct  new  creation,  new 
principles,  and  a  new  being,  to  do.  better 
than  all  the  world  before  us  ever  did,  to  love 
God  more  perfectly,  to  despise  the  world 
more  generously,  to  contend  for  the  faith 
more  earnestly*;  for  all  this  is  but  a  proper 
and  a  just  consequent  of  the  great  promises, 
which  our  blessed  Lawgiver  came  to  pub- 
lish and  effect  for  all  the  world  of  believers 
and  disciples. 
The  matter  which  is  here  requked,  is 
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certainly  rery  great;  for  it  is  to  be  more 
tighteous  thaQ  the  scribes  and  Pharisees; 
more  holy  than  the  doctors  of  the  law^  than 
the  leaders  of  the  synagogue,  than  the  wise 
princes  of  the  sanhedrim;  more  righteous 
than  some  that  were  prophets  and  high 
priests,  than  some  that  kept  the  ordinances 
of  the  law  without  blame ;  men  that  lay  in 
sackcloth,  and  fasted  much,  and  prayed 
more,  and  made  religion  and  the  study  of 
the  law  the  work  of  their  lives :  this  was 
very  much ;  but  Chrbtians  must  do  more. 

Nunc  te  mannoreum  pro  tempore  fecimua ;  at  tu 
Si  fcBtura  gregem  suppleverit,  aureus  esto. 

They  did  well,  and  we  must  do  better; 
their  houses  were  marble,  but  our  roofs  must 
be  gilded  and  fuller  of  glory.  But  as  the 
matter  is  rery  great,  so  the  necessity  of  it  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  must  be  so,  or 
it  will  be  much  worse :  unless  it  be  thus, 
we  shall  never  see  the  glorious  face  of  God. 
Here  it  concerns  us  to  be  wise  and  fearful ; 


'*  Thanaim,'*  that  is,  ^vrtpilfat,  ihey  added 
to  the  word  of  Gk)d  words  of  their  own,  as 
the  church  of  Rome  does  at  this  day ;  thej 
and  these  fell  into  an  equal  fate ;  while  tbejf 
''taught  for  doctrines  the  commandmeoii 
of  men,*'  they  prevaricated  the  righteoosnoi 
of  God :  what  the  church  of  Rome,  to  eri 
purposes,  hath  done  in  this  particular,  may 
be  demonstrated  in  due  time  and  place;  bid 
what  false  and  corrupt  glosses,  under  tbe 
specious  title  of  the  tradition  of  their  ialhoii  ' 
the  Pharisees  had  introduced,  our  bleatd  * 
Saviour  reproves,  and  are  now  to  be  Rpi»>  ^* 
sented  as  the  di^wKafia&cy/ia,  that  you  mif 
see  that  righteousness,  beyond  which  d 
they  must  go,  that  intend  that  heaven  shooU 
be  their  journey's  end. 

1.  The  Pharisees  obeyed  the  oommand- 
ments  in  the  letter,  not  in  the  spirit:  thef 
minded  what  God  spake,  but  not  what  In 
intended :  they  were  busy  in  the  ontwaid 
work  of  the  hand,  but  incurious  of  tke 
affections  and  choice  of  the  hemn.  ^Q^ 
for  the  matter  is  not  a  question  of  an  oaken  |  ycoi^a  oof xi»w(  nvoipe^t,  said  Justin  Martyr 
garland,  or  a  circle  of  bays,  and  a  yellow  to  Tryphon  the  Jew,  "  Ye  understand  iH 


riband :  it  is  not  a  question  of  money  or 
land  ;  nor  of  the  vainer  rewards  of  popular 
noises,  and  the  undisceming  suffrages  of 
the  people,  who  are  contingent  judges  of 
good  and  evil :  but  it  is  the  great  stake  of 
life  eternal.  We  cannot  be  Christians, 
unless  we  be  righteous  by  the  new  mea- 
sures :  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  is 
now  the  only  way  to  enter  it ;  for  the  sen- 
tence is  fixed,  and  the  judgment  is  decre- 
tory, and  the  Judge  infallible,  and  the  decree 
irreversible :  "  For  I  say  unto  you,"  said 
Christ, ''  unless  your  righteousness  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  things  to  con- 
sider. 1.  What  was  the  righteousness  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  2.  How  far  that 
is  to  be  exceeded  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christians. 

1.  Concerning  the  first  I  will  not  be  so 
nice  in  the  observation  of  these  words,  as  to 
take  notice  that  Christ  does  not  name  the 
Sadducees,  but  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
though  there  may  be  something  in  it :  the 
Sadducees  were  called  "Caraim,"  from 
eara,  *<  to  read;"  for  they  thought  it  religion 
to  spend  one  third  part  of  their  day  in  read- 
mg  their  Scriptures,  whose  fulness  they  so 
admired,  they  would  admit  of  no  suppletory 
traditioDs:   but  the  Pharisees  neie  called 


things  carnally;"  that  is,  they  rested  htOM' 
fum  f vtfc/SfUK,  as  Nazianzen  calls  it, ''  in  the 
outward  work  of  piety,"  which  not  onlf 
Justin  Martyr  but  St  Pftul  calls  "of 
nality,"  not  meaning  a  carnal  appetite,  bat 
a  carnal  service.*  Their  error  was  plainly 
this  :  they  never  distinguished  duties  nato* 
ral  from  duties  relative;  that  is,  whether  it 
were  commanded  for  itself,  or  in  orda  tt 
something  that  was  better ;  whether  it  wnt 
a  principal  grace,  or  an  instrumental  action: 
so  God  was  served  in  the  letter,  they  did 
not  much  inquire  into  his  purpose:  and, 
therefore,  they  were  curious  to  wash  their 
hands,  but  cared  not  to  purify  their  hearts* 
they  would  give  alms,  but  hate  him  that  n- 
ceived  it ;  they  would  go  to  the  temple,  bot 
did  not  revere  the  glory  of  God  that  dwdl 
there  between  the  cherubims;  they  wouM 
fast,  but  not  mortify  their  lusts ;  they  would 
say  good  prayers,  but  not  labour  for  the 
grace  they  prayed  for.  This  was  just  as  if 
a  man  should  run  on  his  master's  errand, 
and  do  no  business  when  he  came  there. 
They  might  easily  have  thought,  that  bf 
the  soul  only  a  man  approaches  to  God, 
and  draws  the  body  after  it ;  but  that  m 
washing  or  corporal  services  could  uniM 
them  and  the  sliechinah  together — no  such 
thing  could  make  them  like  to  God,  who 

*  G«I.  iiL  3,  and  vl  13, 13.  PhiL  m.  34. 
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is  the  Prince  of  Spirita.  They  did  as  the 
dunces  in  Pythagoras'  school,  who, — when 
their  master  had  said  "Fabis  abstineto^" 
by  which  he  intended — ''they  should  not 
ambitiously  seek  for  magistracy/' — they 
thought  themselves  good  Pythagoreans  if 
they  *'  did  not  eat  beans ;"  and  they  would 
be  sure  to  put  their  right  foot  first  into  the 
shoe^  and  their  left  foot  into  the  water,  and 
supposed  they  had  done  enough;  though  if 
they  had  not  been  fools,  they  would  have 
onderstood  their  master's  meaning  to  hare 
been^  that  they  should  put  more  affections  to 
bbour  and  travel,  and  less  to  their  pleasure 
•nd  recreation;  and  so  it  was  with  the  Phari- 
see :  for  as  the  Chaldees  taught  their  morality 
by  mystic  words,  and  the  Egyptians  by 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  Greeks  by  fables;  so 
did  God  by  rites  and  ceremonies  external, 
leading  them  by  the  hand  to  the  purities  of 
tlie  heart,  and  by  the  services  of  the  body  to 
the  obedience  of  tlie  spirit ;  which  because 
they  would  not  understand,  they  thought 
tliey  had  done  enough  in  the  observation  of 
the  letter. 

2.  In  moral  duties,  where  God  expressed 
himself  more  plainly,  they  made  no  com- 
mentary of  kindness,  but  regarded  the  pro- 
hibition so  nakedly,  and  divested  of  all  ante- 
cedents, consequents,  similitudes,  and  pro- 
portions, that  if  they  stood  clear  of  that 
hated  name  which  was  set  down  in  Moses' 
liUes,  they  gave  themselves  liberty,  in  many 
instances,  of  the  same  kindred  and  alliance. 
If  they  abstained  from  murder,  they  thought 
it  very  well,  though  they  made  no  scruple 
of  murdering  their  brother's  fame;  they 
would  not  cut  his  throat,  but  they  would 
call  him  fool,  or  invent  lies  in  secret,  and 
publish  his  disgrace  openly :  they  would 
■ot  dash  out  his  brains,  but  they  would  be 
extremely  and  unreasonably  angry  with 
him :  they  would  not  steal  their  brother's 
money,  bat  they  would  oppress  aim  in 
crafty  and  cruel  bargains.  The  command- 
ment forbade  them  to  commit  adultery ;  but 
because  fornication  was  not  named,  they 
made  no  scruple  of  that;  and  being  com- 
manded to  honour  their  father  and  their 
mother,  they  would  give  them  good  words 
md  fair  observances;  but  because  it  was 
■ot  named  that  they  should  maintain  them 
m  their  need,  they  thought  they  did  well 
motigh  to  pretend  "  corban,"  and  let  their 
Ihther  starve. 

8.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  placed  their 
tjghteoQsness  in  negatives :  they  would  not 
mooimit  what  was  forbidden,  but  ihej  cared 


but  little  for  the  included  positive,  and 
the  omissions  of  good  actions  did  not  much 
trouble  them ;  they  would  Hot  hurt  their 
brother  in  a  forbidden  instance,  but  neither 
would  they  do  him  good  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  commandment  It  was  a 
great  innocence  if  they  did  not  rob  the  poor, 
— then  they  were  righteous  men ;  but  they 
thought  themselves  not  much  concerned  to 
acquire  that  godlike  excellency,  a  philan- 
thropy and  love  to  all  mankind.  Whoso- 
ever blasphemed  God  was  to  be  put  to 
death;  but  he  that  did  not  glorify  God  as 
he  ought,  they  were  unconcerned  for  him, 
and  let  him  alone.  He  that  spake  against 
Moses,  was  to  die  without  mercy;  but 
against  the  ambitious  and  the  covetous, 
against  the  proud  man  and  the  unmerciful 
they  made  no  provisions. 

Virtus  eat  vitium  fugere,  et  sapientia  prima 
Stultitia  caniiaae. 

HOR. 

They  accounted  themselves  good,  not  for 
doing  good,  but  for  doing  no  evil ;  that  was 
the  sum  of  their  theology. 

4.  They  had  one  tking  more  as  bad  as 
all  this:  they  broke  Moses'  tables  into 
pieces,  and,  gathering  up  the  fragments, 
took  to  themselves  what  part  of  duty  they 
pleased,  and  let  the  rest  alone;  for  it  was  a 
proverb  among  the  Jews,  ''dui  operam  dat 
pnecepto,  liber  est  a  pr«ceplo;"  that  is,  "if 
he  chooses  one  positive  commandment  for 
his  business,  he  may  be  less  careful  in  any 
of  the  rest."  Indeed,  they  said  also,  "  duis 
multiplicat  legem,  multiplicat  viuim ;"  "  He 
that  multiplies  the  law,  increases  life ;"  that 
is,  if  he  did  intend  to  more  good  things,  it 
was  so  much  the  better,  but  the  other  was 
well  enough;  but  as  for  universal  obedi- 
ence, that  was  not  the  measure  of  their 
righteousness;  for  they  taught  that  God 
would  put  our  good  works  and  bad  into  the 
balance,  and  according  t6  the  heavier  scale, 
give  a  portion  in  the  world  to  come;  so 
that  some  evil  they  would  allow  to  them- 
selves and  their  disciples,  always  provided 
it  was  less  than  the  good  they  did.  They 
would  devour  widow's  houses,  and  make  it 
up  by  long  pravers ;  they  would  love  their 
nation,  and  hate  their  prince;  offer  sacrifice, 
and  curse  Ccesar  in  their  heart;  advance 
Judaism,  and  destroy  humanity. 

Lastly :  St.  Austin  summed  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Pharisaical  and  evangelical 
righteousness  in  two  words  \  "Btc^>a  ^- 
ferentia  inlet  \e^m  e\  ti^»^\xm\  ^Tassi 
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et  amor.''  They  served  the  Grod  of  their 
fathers  "  in  the  spirit  of  fear,"  and  we  wor- 
ship the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  *'  in  the 
spirit  of  love,"  and  hy  the  spirit  of  adoption. 
And  as  this  slavish  principle  of  theirs  was 
the  cause  of  all  their  former  imperfections, 
so  it  finally  and  chiefly  expressed  itself  in 
these  two  particulars: — 1.  They  would  do 
all  that  they  thought  they  lawfully  could  do. 
2.  They  would  do  nothing  but  what  was 
expressly  commanded. 

This  was  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  their  disciples,  the  Jews  ;* 
which,  because  our  blessed  Saviour  reproves, 
not  only  as  imperfect  then,  but  as  criminal 
now,  calling  us  on  to  a  new  righteousness, 
the  righteousness  of  God,  to  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life,  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  proper  righteousness  thereof, — it  con- 
cerns us  in  the  next  place  to  look  after  the 
measures  of  this,  ever  remembering  that  it 
is  infinitely  necessary  that  we  should  do  so ; 
and  men  do  not  generally  know,  or  not  con- 
sider, what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian ;  they  un- 
derstand not  what  the  Christian  law  forbid- 
deth  or  commandeth.  But  as  for  this  in  my 
text,  it  is  indeed  our  great  measure ;  but  it 
is  not  a  question  of  good  and  better,  but  of 
good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  salvation  and 
damnation;  for  unless  our  righteousness  be 
weighed  by  new  weights,  we  shall  be  found 
too  light,  when  God  comes  to  weigh  the 
actions  of  all  the  world ;  and  unless  we  be 
more  righteous  than  they,  we  "  shall  in  no 
wise,"  that  is,  upon  no  other  terms  in  the 
world,  ''enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Now  concerning  this,  we  shall  do  very 
much  amiss,  if  we  take  our  measures  by 
the  manners  and  practices  of  the  many  who 
call  themselves  Christians ;  for  there  are,  as 
Nazianzen  expresses  it,  the  oi  tots  xai  vw 
fdfMdcuM, ''  the  old  and  the  new  Pharisees." 
I  wish  it  were  no  worse  amongst  us ;  and  that 
indeed  all  Christians  were  righteous  as  they 
were;  "est  aliquid  prod  ire  ten  us :"  it  would 
not  be  just  nothing.  But  I  am  sure  that  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  to  laugh 
at  religion,  to  make  a  merriment  at  the  de- 
bauchery and  damnation  of  our  brother,  is 
a  state  of  ^vil  worse  than  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees ;  and  yet,  even  among  such 
men,  how  impatient  would  they  be,  and 
how  unreasonable  would  they  think  you  to 
be,  if  you  should  tell  them,  that  there  are  no 


*  Sed  Beelzebulifl  callida  oommenta  Christtu 
destruit. 


present  hopes  or  possibility,  that,  m 
state  they  are  in,  they  can  be  saTedl 


Omnes  videmur  nobis  esse  bellnli 
Et  festivi  nperdie,  cum  nmns 


But  the  world  is  too  full  of  Christian^ 
whose  righteousness  is  rery  little,  and  their 
iniquities  very  great;  and  now-a-dayt,  a 
Christian  is  a  man  that  cornea  to  church  oa 
Sundays,  and  on  the  week  following  will  d9 
shameful  things; 

Passim  corvos  seguitur,  test&qna  Intoqna 
Securus  quo  pes  ferat,  atqoe  ex  tempore  lini; 

being,  according  to  the  Jewish  prorcrtiii 
reproof,  as  so  many  Mephiboshetha :  "di^ 
cipuli  sapientum,  qui  incesau  pudefociint 
praeceptorem  suum;"  "  their  nuuter  teacks 
them  to  go  uprightly,  but  they  still  abov 
their  lame  leg,  and  shame  their  master;**  ai 
if  a  man  might  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  ba 
the  vilest  person  in  the  world,  doing  such 
things  for  which  the  laws  of  men  hare  pr»> 
vided  smart  and  shame,  and  the  laws  of  Gol 
have  threatened  the  intolerable  paios  of  m 
insufferable  and  never-ending  ^^■fniff*"^ 
Example  here  cannot  be  our  rule,  unltfi 
men  were  much  better;  and  as  long  as  msa 
live  at  the  rate  they  do,  it  will  be  to  liBb 
purpose  to  talk  of  exceeding  the  righteooi- 
ness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees;  but  be* 
cause  it  must  be  much  better  with  us  all,  orit 
will  be  very  much  worse  with  us  at  the  lat- 
ter end,  I  shall  leave  complaining,  and  go  to 
the  rule,  and  describe  the  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable measures  of  the  righteousnesi 
evangelical,  without  which  we  can  never  be 
saved. 

1 .  Therefore,  when  it  is  said  our  "  right- 
eousness must  exceed  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,"  let  us  first  take  notice,  bj 
way  of  precognition,  that  it  must  at  least  be 
so  much ;  we  must  keep  the  letter  of  the 
whole  moral  law ;  we  must  do  all  that  liei 
before  us,  all  that  is  in  our  hand :  and  there- 
fore opYid^eaBai,  which  signifies  ''  to  be  reli- 
gious," the  grammarians  derive  omo  m 
Xfi^ptii  6piyE(sdM,  ''from  reaching  forth  the 
hand :"  the  outward  work  must  be  done; 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  *'  My  heart  is 
right,  but  my  hand  went  aside."    Pnideo- 
tius  saith,  that  St.  Peter  wept  so  biuerly« 
because  he  did  not  confess  Christ  opeoljt 
whom  he  loved  secretly. 

Flevit  negator  denique 
Ex  ore  prolapsum  nefaa 
Cum  mens  moneret  innocens, 
Animusque  eerv&rit  fidem. 
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A  right  heart  alone  will  not  do  it;  or 
rather,  the  heart  is  not  right,  when  the  hand 
ia  wrong.    *'  If  a  man  strikes  his  neighbour, 
and  says.  Am  not  I  in  jest?  it  is  folly  and 
shame  to  him,"  said  Solomon.    For,  once 
for  all,  let  us  remember  this,  that  Christi- 
anity is  the  most  profitable,  the  most  useful, 
and  the  most  bountiful  institution  in  the 
whole  world ;  and  the  best  definition  I  can 
gire  of  it  is -this ; — It  is  the  wisdom  of  God 
brought  down  among  us,  to  do  good  to  men, 
and  therefore  we  must  not  do  less  than  the 
Pharisees,  who  did  the  outward  work;  at 
least,  let  us  be  sure  to  do  all  the  work  that 
m  laid  before  us  in  the  commandments. 
And  it  is  strange  that  this  should  be  need- 
ful to  be  pressed  amongst  Christians,  whose 
religion  requires  so  very  much  more.    But 
so  it  is,  upon  a  pretence  that  we  must  nerve 
God  with  the  mind,  some  are  such  fools  as 
to  think  that  it  is  enough  to  have  a  good 
meaning.    ''Iniquum  perpol  verbum  est, 
'  bene  rult,'  nisi  qui  bene  facit."    And  be- 
cause we  must  serve  God   in  the  spirit, 
therefore  they  will  not  serve  God  with  their 
bodies ;  and  because  they  are  called  upon  to 
have  the  power  and  the  life  of  godliness, 
diey  abominate  all  external  works  as  mere 
forms ;  and  because  the  true  fast  is  to  ab- 
stain from  sin,  therefore  they  will  not  abstain 
ffom  meat  and  drink,  even  when  they  are 
eommanded ;  which  is  just  as  if  a  Pharisee, 
being  taught  the  circumcision  of  the  heart, 
should  refuse  to  circumcise  his  flesh;  and 
SB  if  a  Christian,  being  instructed  in  the  ex- 
cellencies of  spiritual  communion,  should 
wholly  neglect  the  sacramental ;  that  is,  be- 
cause the  soul  is  the  life  of  man,  therefore 
it  is  fitting  to  die  in  a  humour,  and  lay  aside 
the  body.    This  is  a  taking  away  the  sub- 
ject of  the  question  ;  for  our  inquiry  is, — 
how  we  should  keep  the  commandments  ? 
kow  we  ar^to  do  the  work  that  lies  before 
nsl  by  what  principles,  with  what  intention, 
in  what  degrees,  after  what  manner,  ''ut 
bonum  bene  fiat,"  "  that  the  good  thing  be 
done  well  ?"    This,  therefore,  must  be  pre- 
supposed :  we  must  take  care  that  even  our 
bodies  bear  a  part  in  our  spiritual  services. 
Oar  voice  and  tongue,  our  hands  and  our  feet, 
and  oar  very  bowels  must  be  servants  of 
Qod,  and  do  the  work  of  the  command- 
ments. 

This  being  ever  supposed,  our  question 
is,  bow  much  more  we  must  do  ?  and  the 
first  measure  is  this, — ^whatsoever  can  be 
ai^ified  and  ministered  to  by  the  body,  the 
heart  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  must  be  the 
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principal  actor.  We  must  not  give  alms 
without  a  charitable  soul,  nor  sufler  martyr- 
dom, but  in  love  and  in  obedience;  and 
when  we  say  our  prayers,  we  do  but  mis- 
spend our  time,  unless  our  mind  ascend  up 
to  God  upon  the  wings  of  desire. 

Desire  is  the  life  of  prayer ;  and  if  you 
indeed  desire  what  you  pray  for,  you  will 
also  labour  for  what  you  desire;  and  if  you 
find  it  otherwise  with  yourselves,  your  com- 
ing to  church  is  but  like  the  Pharisees  going 
up  to  the  temple  to  pray.  If  your  heart  be 
not  present,  neither  will  God;  and  then 
there  is  a  sound  of  men  and  women  be- 
tween a  pair  of  dead  walls,  from  whence, 
because  neither  God  nor  your  souls  are 
present,  you  must  needs  go  home  without 
a  blessing. 

But  this  measure  of  evangelical  righteous- 
ness is  of  principal  remark  in  all  the  rites 
and  solemnities  of  religion ;  and  intends  to 
say  this,  that  Christian  religion  is  something 
that  is  not  seen,  it  is  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart ;  hti  tis  Bc6$  eMv, "  it  is  God  that  dwells 
within;''  and  true  Christians  are  men,  who, 
as  the  Chaldee  oracle  said,  are  TtaXw  iaadfitvot 
vow,  "clothed  with  a  great  deal  of  mind." 
And,  therefore,  those  words  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  ""  Et  loquar  ad  cor  ejus,"  "  I  will 
speak  unto  his  heart,"  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, signifying  to  speak  spiritual  com- 
forts, and,  in  the  mystical  sense,  signifies 
ivayytu^nv,  "to  preach  the  gospel:"  where 
the  Spirit  is  the  preacher,  and  the  heart  is 
the  disciple,  and  the  sermon  is  of  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Our  service  to  God  must  not  be  in  outward 
works  and  scenes  of  religion,  it  must  be 
something  by  which  we  become  like  to  God ; 
the  Divine  prerogative  must  extend  beyond 
the  outward  man,  nay,  even  beyond  the 
mortification  of  corporal  vices;  the  Spirit 
of  God  must  go  "  in  trabis  crassitudinem," 
and  mollify  all  our  secret  pride,  and  ingene- 
rate  in  us  a  true  humility,  and  a  Christian 
meekness  of  spirit,  and  a  Divine  charity. 
For  in  the  gospel,  when  God  enjoins  any 
external  rite  or  ceremony,  the  outward  work 
is  always  the  less  principal.  For  there  is  a 
bodily  and  a  carnal  part,  an  outside,  and  a 
cabinet  of  religion  in  Christianity  itself. 
When  we  are  baptized,  the  purpose  of  God 
is,  that  we  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  pollu- 
tion of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  then  we  are, 
indeed,  xo^opoi  Slot,  •* clean  all  over."  And 
when  we  communicate,  the  commandment 
means  that  we  should  be  made  one  spirit 
with  Christ,  and  should  live  on  him,  be- 
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lieving  his  word,  praying  for  his  Spirit^ sup- 
ported with  his  hope^  refreshed  by  his 
promises,  recreated  by  his  comforts,  and 
wholly,  and  in  all  things,  conformable  to 
his  life ;  that  is  the  true  communion.  The 
sacraments  are  not  made  for  sinners,  until 
they  do  repent;  they  are  the  food  of  our 
sotils,  but  our  souls  must  be  alive  unto  God, 
or  else  they  cannot  eat  It  is  good  to  '*  con- 
fess our  sins,"  as  St.  James  says^  and  to 
open  our  wounds  to  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion; but  they  absolve  none  but  such  as 
are  truly  penitent. 

Solemn  prayers,  and  the  sacraments,  and 
the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  fasting 
days,  and  acts  of  external  worship,  are  the 
solemnities  and  rites  of  religion:  but  the 
relis^ion  of  a  Christian  is  in  the  heart  and 
spirit  And  this  is  that  by  which  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  defined  the  righteousness  of  a 
Christian,  Aixotoovvi;  avfi-punia  tu»v  trfi  ^^fi 
ftafMv'  "  all  the  parts  and  faculties  tliat  make 
up  a  man,  must  make  up  our  religion;" 
but  the  heart  is  *'  domus  principalis^"  it  is 
"the  court"  of  the  great  King;  and  he  is 
properly  served  with  interior  graces  and 
moral  virtues,  with  a  humble  and  a  good 
mind,  with  a  bountiful  heart,  and  a  willing 
soul,  and  these  will  command  the  eye,  and 
give  laws  to  the  hand,  and  make  the  shoulders 
stoop ;  but  "  anima  cujusque  est  quisque ;" 
"  a  man's  soul  is  the  man,"  and  so  is  his 
religion ;  and  so  you  are  bound  to  under- 
stand it. 

True  it  is,  God  works  in  us  his  graces  by 
the  sacrament;  but  we  must  dispose  our- 
selves to  a  reception  of  the  Divine  bless- 
ing by  moral  instruments.  The  soul  is 
trvvfpyo^  t9  0*9,  "  it  must  work  together  with 
God ;"  and  the  body  works  together  with 
the  soul :  but  no  external  action  can  purify 
the  soul,  because,  its  nature  and  operations 
lieing  spiritual,  it  can  no  more  be  changed 
by  a  ceremony  or  an  external  solemnity, 
than  an  angel  can  be  caressed  with  sweet- 
meats, or  a  man's  belly  with  music  or  long 
orations.  The  sum  is  this:  no  Christian 
does  his  duty  to  God  but  he  that  serves  him 
with  all  his  heart :  and  although  it  becomes 
us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  even  the  ex- 
ternal also;  yet  that  which  makes  us  gra- 
cious in  his  eyes,  is  not  the  external^  it  is 
the  love  of  the  heart  and  the  real  change  of 
the  mind  and  obedience  of  the  spirit ;  that 
is  the  first  great  measure  of  the  righteous- 
ness evangelical. 

2.  The  righteousness  evangelical  must 
exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  by 


extension  of  our  obedtenee  to  things  of  the 
same  signification :  "  Leges  non  ex  veibis, 
sed  ex  mente  intelligendas,"  says  the  law.* 
There  must  be  a  commentary  of  kindness  in 
the  understanding  the  laws  of  Christ  We 
must  understand  all  God's  meaning;  we 
must  secure  his  service,  we  must  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  dangers  of  his  displeasure. 
And,  therefore,  our  righteousness  must  be 
the  purification  and  the  perfection  of  the 
spirit  So  that  it  will  be  nothing  for  us  not 
to  commit  adultery,  unless  our  eyes  and 
hands  be  chaste,  and  the  desires  be  deaa. 
A  Christian  must  not  look  upon  a  woman 
to  lust  4ifter  her.  He  must  hate  sin  in  all 
dimensions^  and  in  all  instances,  and  in 
every  angle  of  its  reception.  A  Christiao 
must  not  sin,  and  he  must  not  be  willing 
to  sin  if  he  durst  He  must  not  be  lustful, 
and  therefore  he  must  not  feed  high,  nor 
drink  deep,  for  these  make  proyisions  for 
lust :  and,  amongst  Christians,  great  eat- 
ings and  drinkings  are  acts  of  uncleanness 
as  well  as  of  intemperance,  and  whatever 
ministers  to  sin,  and  is  the  way  of  it;  it 
partakes  of  its  nature  and  its  curse. 

For  it  is  remarkable  that  in  good  and  evil 
the  case  is  greatly  different  Mortificatioa 
(e.  g.)  is  a  duty  of  Christianity* ;  but  there  if 
no  law  concerning  the  instruments  of  it 
We  are  not  commanded  to  roll  ourselves  00 
thorns,  as  St.  Benedict  did ;  or  to  bum  our 
flesh,  like  St.  Martinian ;  or  to  tumble  in 
snows,  with  St  Francis;  or  in  pools  of  water 
with  St.  Bernard.  A  man  may  chew  aloes, 
or  lie  upon  the  ground,  or  wear  sackcloth, 
if  he  have  a  mind  to  it,  and  if  he  finds  it 
good  in  its  circumstances  and  to  his  pur- 
poses of  mortification ;  but,  it  may  be,  hp 
may  do  it  alone  by  the  instrumentalities  of 
fear  and  love;  and  so  the  thing  be  donQ,DO 
special  instrument  is  under  a  command. 
But  although  the  instruments  of  virtue  are 
free,  yet  the  instruments  and  ministries  of 
vice  are  not.  Not  only  the  sin  is  forbidden, 
but  all  the  ways  that  lead  to  it  The  instru- 
ments of  virtue  are  of  themselves  indifierent, 
that  is,  not  naturally,  but  good  only  for  their 
relation's  sake,  and  in  order  to  their  end. 
But  the  mstruments  of  vice  are  of  them- 
selves vicious;  they  are  part  of  the  sin, 
they  have  a  share  in  the  fantastic  pleasure, 
and  they  begin  to  estrange  a  man's  heart 
from  God,  and  are  directly  in  the  prohibi- 
tion. For  we  are  commanded  to  fly  from 
temptation,  to  pray  against  it,  "  to  abstaio 
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3m  all  appearances  of  evil/'  "  to  make  a 
>venaDt  with  our  eyes,"  "  lo  pluck  them 
It'*  if  there  be  need.  And  if  Christians  do 
)t  understand  the  commandments  to  this 
:teosion  of  signification,  they  will  be  inno- 
nt  only  by  the  measures  of  human  laws. 
It  not  by  the  righteousness  of  God. 
3.  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is  also 
at  we  understand  Christ's  commandments 

extend  our  duty,  not  only  to  what  is 
.med,  and  what  is  not  named  of  the  same 
tture  and  design ;  but  that  we  abstain  from 
I  such  things  as  are  like  to  sins.  Of  this 
.ture  there  are  many.  All  violences  of 
ssion,  irregularities  in  gaming,  prodigality 

our  time,  indecency  of  action,  doing. 
ings  unworthy  of  our  birth  or  our  profes- 
m,  apmess  to  go  to  law;  '^ ambitus,"  or 
lerce  prosecution  even  of  honourable  em- 
)yments;  misconstruction  of  the  words 
d  actions  of  our  brother ;  easiness  to  be- 
ve  evil  of  others,  willingness  to  report  the 
il  which  we  hear;  curiosity  of  diet,  pee- 
thness  towards  servants,  indiscreet  and 
portune  standing  for  place,  and  all  excess 
ornaments;  for  even  this  little  instance  is 
ectly  prohibited  by  the  Christian  and  royal 

7  of  charity.  For  aydttij  ov  fttpttfptvitM, 
th  St.  Paul ;  the  word  is  a  word  hard  to 

understood;  we  render  it  well  enough, 
:harity  vaunteth  not  itself;"  and  upon  this 

Basil  says,  that  an  ecclesiastic  person 
id  so  every  Christian  in  his  proportion) 
;ht  not  to  go  in  splendid  and  vain  orna- 
II ts  ;  Hay  yap  6  fAfj  Sta  xp^^'f  <^<A^  ^^  xaAr 
uofjuw  ftapaXa^j^dvitai  HspfdptCa^  tx^*'  xa/ttj' 
Umv'  "  Every  thing  that  is  not  wisely 
'ful  or  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the 
ristian,  but  ministers  only  to  vanity,  is  a 
t  of  this  ^cp/Cfpfve09(u,"  it  is  a  ''  vaunt- 
,*'  which  the  charity  and  the  grace  of  a 
ristian  does  not  well  endure.  These 
ags  are  like  to  sins ;  they  are  of  a  suspi- 
us  nature,  and  not  easily  to  be  reconciled 
the  righteousness  evangelical.  It  is  no 
nder  if  Christianity  be  nice  and  curious; 

8  the  cleanness  and  the  purification  of 
doul,  and  Christ  intends  to  present  his 

irch  to  God  atsitojov  tcoI  afMfiijtov,  "  with- 
:  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing." 
B.  or  any  such  thing.  If  there  be  any 
fgularity  that  is  less  than  a  wrinkle,  the 
mgelical  righteousness  does  not  allow  it. 
ese  are  such  things  which  if  men  will 
Qd  to  defend,  possibly  a  modest  reprover 
7  be  more  ashamed  than  an  impudent 
•nder.  If  I  see  a  person  apt  to  quarrel, 
take  erery  thing  in  an  ill  sense,  to  resent 


an  error  deeply,  to  reprove  it  bitterly,  to  re- 
member it  tenaciously,  to  repeat  it  frequent- 
ly, to  upbraid  it  unhandsomely,  I  think  I 
have  gr(|at  reason  to  say,  that  this  person 
does  not  do  what  becomes  the  sweetness  of 
a  Christian  spirit.    If  it  be  replied,  It  is  no 
where  forbidden  to  chide  an  offending  per- 
son, and  that  it  cannot  be  a  fault  to  under- 
stand when  a  thing  is  said  or  done  amiss ; 
I  cannot  return  an  answer,  but  by  saying, 
that  suppose  nothing  of  it  were  sin,  yet  that 
every   thing  of  it  is  so   like  a   sin,  that 
it  is  the  worse  for  it ;  and  that  it  were  better 
not'  to  do  so;  at  least  I  think  so,  and  so 
ought  you  too,  if  you  be  curious  of  your 
eternal  interest:   a  little  more  tenderness 
here  would  do  well.     I  cannot  say  that  this 
dress,  or  this  garment,  or  this  standing  for 
place,  is  the  direct  sin  of  pride ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  looks  like  it  in  some  persons ;  at  least 
the  letting  it  alone  is  much  better,  and  is 
very  like  humility.    And  certain  it  is,  that 
he  is  dull  of  hearing  who  understands  not 
the  voice  of  God,  unless  it  be  clamorous  in 
an  express  and  a  loud  commandment,  pro- 
claimed with  trumpets  and  clarions  upon 
mount  Sinai ;  but  a  willing  and  an  obedient 
ear  understands  the  still  voice  of  Christ,  and 
is  ready  to  obey  his  meaning  at  half  a  word ; 
and  that  is  the  righteousness  evangelical.    It 
not  only  abstains  from  sins  named,  and  sins 
implied,  but  from  the  beginnings  and  instru- 
ments of  sm ;  and  from  whatsoever  is  like 
it.    The  Jews  were  so  great  haters  of  swine 
upon  pretensions  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  that 
they  would  not  so  much  as  name  a  swine, 
but  called  it  -vw  -mi  daber  acher,  another 
thing.    And  thus  the  Romans,  in  their  au- 
guries, used  '*  alterum"  for  '*  non  bonum." 
The  simile  of  this  Su  Paul  translates  to  a 
Christian  duty :  "  Let  not  fornication  be  so 
much  as  named  amongst  you,  w;  ytpettw  iv 
toii  ayu>K,  as  is  comely  amongst  Christians ;" 
that  is,  come  not  near  a  foul  thing;  speak 
not  of  it,  let  it  be  wholly  banished  from  all  • 
your  conversation;  for  this  niceness  and 
curiosity  of  d'lty  "  becometh  saints,"  and  is 
an  instance  of  the  righteousness  evangelical. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  sort  of 
measures  of  the  Christian  righteousness; 
these  which  are  the  matter  of  our  negative 
duty ;  these  are  the  measures  of  our  caution 
and  our  first  innocence.  But  there  are 
greater  things  behind,  which,  although  I 
must  crowd  up  into  a  narrow  room,  yet  I 
must  not  wholly  omit  them :  therefore, 

4.  The  fourth  thing  I  shall  note  to  you  is, 
that  whereas  the  righteousness  of  the  Pha 
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risees  was  but  a  fragment  of  the  broken  ta- 
bles of  Moses;  the  pursuance  of  some  one 
grace,  "  lacinia  sanctitatis,"  "  a  piece  of  the 
robe  of  righteousness;"  the  righteousness 
evangelical  must  be  like  Christ's  seamless 
coat,  ail  of  a  piece  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  it  must  invest  the  whole  soul :  Misma, 
Dumah,  Massah,  said  the  proverb  of  the 
Rabbins ;  it  is  this,  and  it  is  the  other,  and 
it  must  be  all,  it  must  be  a  universal  right- 
eousness ;*  not  a  little  knot  of  holy  actions 
scattered  in  our  lives,  and  drawn  into  a  sum 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  but  it  must  be  a 
state  of  holiness.  It  was  said  of  the  Paphla- 
gonian  pigeons,  6utx^  ^po^ou  t^y  aeo^uiy, 
"  every  one  of  them  had  two  hearts ;"  but 
tliat  in  our  mystical  theology  signifies  a 
wicked  man.  So  said  Solo&ion,  "  the  per- 
verse or  wicked  man  (derachaim)  he  is  a 
man  of  two  ways ;  wripii^z<^9  so  St  James 
expresses  an  unbeliever;  a  man  that  will 
and  will  not ;  something  he  does  for  God, 
and  something  for  the  world ;  he  hath  two 
minds :  and  in  a  good  fit,  in  his  well  days 
he  is  full  of  repentance,  and  overflows  in 
piety ;  but  the  paroxysm  will  return  in  the 
day  of  temptation,  and  then  he  is  gone  in- 
fallibly. But  know  this,  that  in  the  right- 
eousness evangelical,  one  duty  cannot  be  ex- 
changed for  another,  and  three  virtues  will 
not  make  amends  for  one  remaining  vice. 
He  that  oppresses  the  poor  cannot  make 
amends  by  giving  good  counsel ;  and  if  a 
priest  be  simoniacal,  he  cannot  be  esteemed 
righteous  before  God  by  preaching  well,  and 
taking  care  of  his  charge.  To  be  zealous 
for  God  and  for  religion  is  good,  but  that 
will  not  legitimate  cruelly  to  our  brother. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  citi- 
zen, unless  he  be  also  a  good  man;  but 
some  men  build  their  houses  with  half  a 
dozen  cross  sticks,  and  turf  is  the  founda- 
tion, and  straw  is  the  covering,  and  they 
think  they  dwell  securely ;  their  religion  is 
made  up  of  two  or  three  virtues,  and  they 
think  to  commute  with  God,  some  good  for 
some  bad,  TtdKka  fKfuyixiva,  ttcMjok  6i  (uaxi^' 
as  if  one  deadly  wound  were  not  enough  to 
destroy  the  most  healthful  constitution  in 
the  world.  Deceive  not  yourselves.  It  is 
all  one  on  which  hand  we  fall : 


-Unum  opcrantur 


Et  calor  et  frigus,  sic  hoc.  sic  illud  adurit ; 
Sic  teriebne  visum,  sic  sol  contrarius  aufcrt. 

The  moon  may  burn  us  by  night  as  well  as 
the  sun  by  day :  and  a  man  may  be  m^de 

*  Prov.  xzviu.  14. 


blind  by  the  light  of  the  sun  as  ireU  as  by 
the  darkness  of  the  evening,  and  any  cue 
great  mischief  is  enough  to  destroy  one  man. 
Some  men  are  very  meek  and  gentle  na- 
turally, and  that  they  serve  Gh>d  withal, 
they  pursue  the  virtue  of  their  nature :  that 
is,  they  tie  a  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
and  that  is  more  than  needs ;  the  stone  will 
sUiy  there  without  that  trouble ;  and  this  good 
inclination  will  of  itself  easily  proceed  to 
issue ;  and,  therefore,  our  care  and  cautioa 
should  be  more  carefully  employed  in  mor- 
tification of  our  natures,  and  acquist  of  sack 
virtues  to  which  we  are  more  refractory, 
and  then  cherish  the  other  too,  even  is 
much  as  we  please :  but,  at  the  same  time 
we  are  busy  in  this,  it  may  be,  we  are  seem 
adulterers,  and  that  will  spoil  our  confi- 
dences in  the  goodness  of  the  other  in- 
stance: others  are  greatly  bountiful  to  the 
poor,  and  love  all  mankind,  and  hurt  no- 
body but  themselves;  but  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  to  see  such  loving  good-natured  per- 
sons to  perish  infinitely  by  one  crime,  and 
to  see  such  excellent  good  things  thrown 
away  to  please  an  uncontrolled  and  a  stub- 
bom  lust ;  but  so  do  some  escape  out  of  a  pit, 
and  are  taken  in  a  trap  at  their  going  forth: 
and  stepping  aside  to  avoid  the  hoar-frost, 
fall  into  a  valley  full  of  snow.  The  right- 
eousness evangelical  is  another  kind  of 
thing:  it  is  a  holy  conversation,  a  godlike 
life,  an  universal  obedience,  a  keeping  no- 
thing back  from  God,  a  sanctification  of  the 
whole  man,  and  keeps  not  the  body  oolr, 
but  the  soul  and  the  spirit,  unblamable  to 
the  coining  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

5.  And  lastly :  the  pharisaical  righteous- 
ness was  the  product  of  fear,  and,  therefore, 
what  they  must  needs  do,  that  they  would 
do;  but  no  more:  but  the  righteousuess 
evangelical  is  produced  by  love,  it  is  ma- 
naged by  choice,  and  cherished  by  delight 
and  fair  experiences.  Christians  are  a  will- 
ing people ;  **  homines  house  voluntatb/' 
"  men  of  good  will ;"  "  arbores  Domini ;"  so 
they  are  mystically  represented  in  Scripture ; 
"the  trees  ot  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap;" 
among  the  Hebrews  the  trees  of  the  Lord 
•did  signify  such  trees  as  grew  of  themselves; 
and  all  that  are  of  God's  planting,  are  such 
as  have  a  vital  principle  within,  and  grow 
without  constraint,  nct^orrcu  r«(  C^fnofutwi 
vofMif,  xai  taiti  ibUn^  i3u»$  ytaewofr  f ov(  voftoyit 
one  said  it  of  Christians  :  •*  They  obey  the 
laws,  and  by  the  goodness  of  their  lives  ei- 
c%ed  the  laws ;"  and  certain  it  is,  no  man 
.W>^  ^^  Tv^\«^\^\i<^<^  «^^Sk!^<dical,  if  he  re> 
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solves  always  to  take  all  his  liberty  ia  every 
thing  that  is  merely  lawful ;  or  if  he  pur- 
poses to  do  no  more  than  he  must  needs, 
that  is,  no  more  than  he  is  just  commanded. 
For  the  reasons  are  plain. 

I.  The  Christian  that  resolves  to  do  every 
thing  that  is  lawful,  will  many  times  run 
into  danger  and  inconvenience;  because 
the  utmost  extremity  of  lawful  is  so  near  to 
that  which  is  unlawful,  that  he  will  often 
pass  into  unlawful  undiscemibly.  Virtues 
and  vices  have  not,  in  all  their  instances,  a 
great  landmark  set  between  them,  like  war- 
like nations  separate  by  prodigious  walls, 
vast  seas,  and  portentous  hills;  but  they 
are  oftentimes  like  the  bounds  of  a  parish ; 
men  are  fain  to  cut  a  cross  upon  the  turf, 
and  make  little  marks  and  annual  perambu- 
ktiona  for  memorials :  so  it  is  in  lawful  and 
unlawful,  by  a  little  mistake  a  man  may  be 
greatly  ruined.  He  that  drinks  till  his 
tongue  is  as  full  as  a  sponge,  and  his  speech 
a  little  stammering  and  tripping,  hasty  and 
disorderly,  though  he  be  not  gone  as  far  as 
drunkenness,  yet  he  is  gone  beyond  the 
severity  of  a  Christian ;  and  when  he  is 
just  past  into  unlawful,  if  he  disputes  too 
curiously,  he  will  certainly  deceive  himself 
for  want  of  a  wiser  curiosity. 

But,  2.  He  that  will  do  all  that  he  thinks 
he  may  lawfully,  had  need  have  an  infal* 
lible  guide  always  by  him,  who  should, 
without  error,  be  able  to  answer  all  cases 
of  conscience,  which  will  happen  every 
day  in  a  life  so  careless  and  insecure;  for 
if  he  should  be  mistaken,  his  error  is  his 
crime,  and  not  his  excuse.  A  man  in  this 
case  had  need  be  very  sure  of  his  proposi- 
lioD;  which  because  he  cannot  be,  in  charity 
to  himself,  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  is 
bound  to  abstain  from  all  things  that  are 
uncertainly  good,  and  from  all  disputable 
evils;  from  things  which,  although  they 
may  be  in  themselves  lawful,  yet  accident- 
ally, and  that  from  a  thousand  causes,  may 
become  unlawful.  '^  Pavidus  quippe  et  for- 
midolosus  est  Christianus,"  saith  Salvian, 
*'  atque  in  tantum  peccare  metuens,  ut  in- 
terdum  et  non  timenda  formidet:''  ''A 
Christian  is  afraid  of  every  little  thing ;  and 
be  sometimes  greatly  fears  that  he  hath 
unned,  even  then  when  he  hath  no  other 
reason  to  be  afraid,  but  because  he  would 
not  do  so  for  all  the  world." 

3.  He  that  resolves  to  use  all  his  liberty, 
cannot  be  innocent,  so  long  as  there  are  in 
tbe  world  so  many  bold  temptations,  and 
presumptuous  actioDs;  so  maay  scaDdals^ 


and  so  much  ignorance  in  the  things  of 
God ;  so  many  things  that  are  suspicious^ 
and  so  many  things  that  are  of  evil  report ; 
so  many  ill  customs  and  disguises  in  the 
world,  with  which  if  we  resolve  to  comply 
in  all  that  is  supposed  lawful,  a  man  may 
be  in  the  regions  of  death,  before  he  per- 
ceive his  head  to  ache ;  and,  instead  of  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  may  have  a  splinter  in  his 
elbow. 

4.  Besides  all  this :  he  that  thus  stands 
on  his  terms  with  God,  and  so  carefully 
husbands  his  duty,  and  thinks  to  make  so 
good  a  market  of  obedience,  that  he  will 
quit  nothing  which  he  thinks  he  may  law- 
fully keep,  shall  never  be  exemplar  in  his 
life,  and  shall  never  grow  in  grace,  and 
therefore  shall  never  enter  into  glory.  He, 
therefore,  that  will  be  righteous  by  the  mea- 
sures evangelical,  must  consider  not  only 
what  is  lawful,  but  what  is  expedient ;  not 
only  what  is  barely  safe,  but  what  is  worthy ; 
that  which  may  secure,  and  that  ^hich  may 
do  advantage  to  that  concern  that  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

And,  2.  The  case  is  very  like  with  them 
that  resolve  to  do  no  more  good  than  is 
commanded  them.  For  1.  It  is  infinitely 
unprofitable  as  to  our  eternal  interest,  be- 
cause no  man  does  do  all  that  is  commanded 
at  all  times ;  and,  therefore,  he  that  will  not 
sometimes  do  more,  besides  that  he  hath  no 
love,  no  zeal  of  duty,  no  holy  fires  in  his 
soul;  besides  this,  1  say,  he  can  never  make 
any  amends  towards  the  reparation  of  his 
conscience.  ''  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no 
more;"  that  is  well;  but  that  is  not  well 
enough ;  for  he  must,  if  he  can,  make  resti- 
tution of  what  he  stole,  or  he  shall  never  be 
pardoned;  and  so  it  is  in  all  our  intercourse 
with  God.  To  do  what  is  commanded  is 
the  duty  of  the  present ;  we  are  tied  to  this 
in  every  present,  in  every  period  of  our 
lives;  but,  therefore,  if  we  never  do  any 
more  than  just  the  present  duty,  who  shall 
supply  the  deficiencies,  and  fill  up  the  gaps, 
and  redeem  what  is  past?  This  is  a  mate- 
rial consideration  in  the  righteousness  evan- 
gelical. 

But  then,  2.  We  must  know  that  in  keep- 
ing of  God's  commandments,  every  degree 
of  internal  duty  is  under  the  command- 
ments ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  we  do,  we 
must  do  it  as  well  as  we  can.  Now  he  that 
does  his  duty  with  the  biggest  affection  he 
can,  will  also  do  all  that  he  can ;  and  he 
can  never  know  that  he  halh.  dotA  ^Vnsx  Sa^ 
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power.    For  God  hath  jiut  no  limit  bnt  k>?e!  in  the  degree,  tfum  wm  Ihal  of  Ae  Mrihei 


and  possibility;  and  therefore  whoever  aays. 
Hither  will  J  go,  and  no  further;  thn  I  will 
do,  and  no  niore ;  thus  much  will  I  senre 
God,  but  that  shall  be  all;  he  hath  the 
affections  of  a  skve,  and  the  region  of  a 
Pharisee,  the^ralt  of  a  merchant,  and  the 
falseness  of  a  broker ;  but  he  hath  not  the 
proper  measures  of  the  righteousness  eyan- 
gelical.  But  so  it  happens  in  the  mud  and 
slime  of  the  riTer  Borborus,  when  the  eye 
of  the  sun  hath  long  dwelt  upon  it,  and  pro- 
duces frogs  and  mice  which  beginr  to  more 
a  CtUe  under  a  thin  corer  of  its  own  parental 
matter,  and  if  they  can  get  loose  to  live  half 
a  life»  that  is  aU;  but  the  hinder  parts, 
which  are  not  formed  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  stick  fast  in  their  beds  of  mud,  and 
the  little  moiety  of  a  creature  dies  before  it 
eould  be  well  said  to  lire;  so  it  is  with 
those  Christians,  who  will  do  all  that  they 
think  laiKT^ul,  and  will  do  no  more  than 
what  they  suppose  necessary ;  they  do  but 
peep  into  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness ;  they  have  the  beginnings  of  life ;  but 
dieir  hinder  parts,  their  passions  and  affec- 
tions, and  the  desires  of  the  lower  man,  are 
still  unformed;  and  he  thatdweUs  in  this 
state,  is  just  so  much  of  a  Christian,  as  a 
sponge  is  of  a  plant,  and  a  mushroom  of  a 
shrub;  they  may  be  as  sensible  as  an 
oyster,  and  discourse  at  the  rate  of  a  chik), 
but  are  greatly  short  of  the  righteousness 
evangelical. 

I  have  now  done  with  those  parts  of  the 
Christian  righteousness,  which  were  not 
only  an  wttpozfjfOT,  "excess,"  but  an  artt- 
croiz(u,»<ttt  to  the  pharisaieal :  but  because  I 
ought  not  to  conceal  any  thing  from  you 
that  must  integrate  our  duty,  and  secure 
our  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  there 
is  this  to  be  added,  that  this  precept  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
direct  degrees  of  our  duty.  We  must  do 
more  duties,  and  we  must  do  them  better. 
And  in  this,  although  we  can  have  no 
positive  measures,  because  they  are  poten- 
tially infinite,  yet  therefore  we  ought  to  take 
the  best,  because  we  are  sure  the  greatest 
is  not  too  big;  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
God  will  accept  a  worse,  when  we  can  do 
a  belter.  Now  although  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  internal  affection  only,  because 
that  must  never  be  abated,  but  God  is  at  all 
times  to  be  loved  and  served  with  all  our 
heart;  yet  concerning  the  degrees  of  exter- 


and  Pharisees.  I  am  ohiigied  to  apeak  om 
word  for  the  detBimioatjon  of  tUi  ioqaiiy, 
viz.  to  how  much  moio  of  ezleimil  daty 
Christians  are  obliged^  than  waa  im  tbs 
righteousness  of  the  aciibeo  aod  PJ^riiMi. 
In  order  to  this,  briefly -that. 

I  remember  that  Salnan^  ipiwikiny  of  oil 
men-  summing  up  theb  weprnttamom,' vai 
making  amends  for  the  um  of  their  wMr 
life,  exhorts  them  to  ahne  tad  woiks  rf 
piety;  but  inquiring  how  moefa  thtfyahorii 
do  towards  Ae  redeeming  of  their  aodi^ 
answers  with  a  Utde  aweaan^  kat  pUdf 
enough  to  give  a  wise  suus  an  aaaaw. 
'*  A  nun,''  says  he,  **  is  not  botud  to  gift 
away  all  his  goods,  ualesa^  peiadvealiiii^ 
he  owes  all  to  God ;  but,  in  that  caa^  1 
cannot  tell  what  to  say ;  for  4huk  the  tmt 
is  akeied.    A  man  is  aot  boand  to  pvt 
with  all  his  estate ;  that  ia»  unleaa  lua  siM 
be  greater  than  his  estate;  hot  if  they  U, 
then  he  may  oonaideff  of  it  agaia,  and  eoa- 
sider  better.    And  he  need  not  part  with  ii 
aU,  naless  pardon  he  more  preeiona  to  Mb 
than  his  money,  and   ualeaa   hcafca  ht 
worth  it  all,  and  unleaa  he  knowa  jorff 
how  much  less  will  do  it    If  he  does,  bi 
him  try  his  skill,  and  pay  just  ao  ranch  ail 
no  more  than  he  owes  to  God ;  but  if  he 
does  aot   know,  let   him  be  sure  to  ds 
enough.*'    His  meaning  is  this  :  not  that  t 
man  is  bound  to  give  aU  he  hatb,  and  kxn 
his  children  beggars ;  he  is  bound  from  tbai 
by  another  obligation.   But  as  when  we  tie 
tied  to  pray  continuaUy,  the  meaning  is,  we 
should  consecrate  all  our  time  by  taking  goirf 
portions  out  of  all  our  time  for  that  doty; 
the  devoutest  person  being  like  thewatM$ 
of  Siloam,*  a  perpetual  spring,  but  not  a  per- 
petual current ;  that  is  always  in  readiness, 
but  actually  thrusting  forth  his  waters  tt 
certain  periods  every  day.    So  out  of  afl 
our  estate  we  must  take  for  religion  and  n- 
pentance  such  portions  as  the  whole  esttte 
can  allow;   so   much  as  will  eonsecratt 
the  rest ;  so  much  as  is  fit  to  bring  wbei 
we  pray  for  a  great  pardon,  and  deprectir 
a  mighty  anger,  and  turn  aside  an  iaroler- 
able  fear,  and  will  purchase  an  exceNeDt 
peace,  and  will  reconcile  a  sinner.    Now 
in  this  case  a  Christian  is  to  take  his  mea- 
sures according  to  the  rate  of  his  coatritiofl 
and  his  love,  his  religion  and  his  fear,  bis 
danger  and  his  expectation,  and  let  bin 


na/duly,  as  prayers,  and  a\ma,  and  x^fiYxV^ A    *  ^.  ^v^x,  \t.  ^^laswat.  Ua.  riiL   I-to.l^ 
we  an  certainly  tied  to  a  giealei  cfxcettenRiXvo.  Od%.«K^>&. 
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measure  his  amends  wisely ;  his  sorrow 
pouring  in,  and  his  fear  thrusting  it  down, 
and  it  were  very  well,  if  his  love  also  would 
Diake  it  run  over.  For,  deceive  not  your- 
lelveSj  there  is  no  other  measure  hut  this ; 
K>  much  good  as  a  man  does,  or  so  much 
IS  he  would  do,  if  he  could, — so  much  of 
religion,  and  so  much  of  repentance  he 
bmth,  and  no  more:  and  a  man  cannot 
ndinarily  know  that  he  is  in  a  savahle  con- 
lition,  but  by  the  testimony  which  a  divine 
philanthropy  and  a  good  mind  always  gives, 
irhich  is  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing 
;ood  in  our  several  proportions  and  possi- 
txilities. 

There  was  an  ahns  which  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  obliged  by  the  law  to  give, 
the  tenth  of  every  third  years'  increase; 
this  they  alwiays  paid,  and  this  sort  of  alms 
is  called  itxauHtwtj,  "righteousness**  or 
'' justice ;"  but  the  alms  which  Christians 
raght  to  give  is  x^*  ^^^^  it  ^  ^^n^  it  is 
*  grace,"  and  it  is  *'  love,"  and  it  is  abund- 
mce;  and  so  the  old  rabbins  told:  "Jus- 
itia  propria  dicitur  in  iis  quae  jure  facimus; 
)enignitas  in  iis  quae  pneter  jus."  It  is 
Dore  than  righteousness,  it  is  bounty  and 
lenignity,  for  that  is  the  Christian  measure, 
ind  so  it  is  in  the  other  parts  and  instances 
if  the  righteousness  evangelical.  And, 
herefore,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  saints  in 
he  Old  Testament  were  called  c^h$,  "  right 
nen ;"  and  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  we  find 
C  twice  attested  by  St.  Jerome,  was  called 
>7  the  ancient  Hellenists,  /SijSxof  cv9f wv, "  the 
'  book  of  right  or  just  men,"  the  book  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.*  But  the  word 
or  Christians  is  ^tpijcfot,  "good"  men,  harm- 
ess,  and  profitable;  men  that  are  good,  and 
nen  that  do  good.  In  pursuance  of  which 
C  is  further  observed  by  learned  men,  that 
he  word  apitri,  or  "  virtue,"  is  not  in  the 
bur  gospels ;  for  the  actions  of  Christ's  dis- 
aples  should  not  be  in  "gradu  virtutis" 
Mily,  virtuous  and  laudable ;  such  as  these 
IristoUe  presses  in  his  "  Magna  Moralia ;" 
hey  must  pass  on  to  a  further  excellency 
han  so :  the  same  which  he  calls  fcpotsi^  tua> 
IpMur,  they  must  be  sometimes,  and  as  often 
18  we  can,  in  "  gradu  heroico ;"  or,  that  I 
oay  use  the  Christian  style,  they  must  be 
■actions  of  "perfection."  "Righieous- 
less"  was  the  owtawfuw  for  "  alms"  in  the 
>U  Testament, — and  ttUtottHf  or  "  perfec- 
ion,"  was  the  word  for  *'  alms"  in  the 

^Comment,  in  Isa.  zlL  and  lib.  vi.  in  Ezek. 


New ;  as  appears  by  companng  the  fifth  of 
St  Matthew  and  the  sixth  of  St.  Luke  to- 
gether; and  that  is  the  full  state  of  this  dif- 
ference in  the  inquiries  of  the  righteousness 
Pharisaical  and  evangelical. 

I  have  many  more  things  to  say,  but  ye 
cannot  hear  them  now,  because  the  time  is 
past  One  thing  indeed  were  fit  to  be  spoken 
of,  if  I  had  any  time  left ;  but  I  can  only 
name  it,  and  desire  your  consideration  to 
make  it  up.  This  great  rule  that  Christ 
gives  us,  does  also,  and  that  principally  too, 
concern  churches  and  commonwealths,  as 
weU  as  every  single  Christian.  Christian 
parliaments  must  exceed  the  religion  and 
government  of  the  sanhedrim.  Your  laws 
must  be  more  holy,  the  condition  of  the 
subjects  be  made  more  tolerable,  the  laws 
of  Christ  must  be  strictly  enforced;  you 
must  not  suffer  your  great  Master  to  be  dis- 
honoured, nor  his  religion  dismembered  by 
sects,  or  disgraced  by  impiety :  you  must 
give  no  impunity  to  vicious  persons,  and 
you  must  take  care  that  no  great  example 
be  greatly  corrupted;  you  must  make  the 
better  provisions  for  your  poor  than  they 
did,  and  take  more  care  even  of  the  external 
advantages  of  Christ's  religion  and  his  min- 
isters, than  they  did  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites;  that  is,  in  all  things  you  must  be 
more  zealous  to  promote  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  than  they  were  for  the  ministries  of 
Moses. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this :  the  righteousness 
evangelical  is  the  same  with  that,  which  the 
ancients  called  aatoattikuevpr  itaytw  fttikithi», 
"  to  live  an  apostolical  life ;"  that  was  the 
measure  of  Christians ;  the  <h  ivapitoi  xai 
^tapiatcif  ^wwtii,  "men  that  desired  to 
please  God;"  that  is,  as  Apostolius  most 
admirably  describes  it,*  men  who  are  curi- 
ous of  their  very  eyes,  temperate  in  their 
tongue,  of  a  mortified  body,  and  an  humble 
spirit,  pure  in  their  intentions,  masters  of 
their  passions ;  men  who,  when  they  are  in- 
jured,  return  honourable  words;  when  they 
are  lessened  in  their  estates,  increase  in  their 
charity ;  when  they  are  abused,  they  yet  are 
courteous,  and  give  entreaties ;  when  they 
are  hated,  they  pay  love;  men  that  are  dull 

*  ^Eafi  ii  aiiffti  d^aXfAuy  axpi^ita,  yhaacnif 
iyxpd'tita,  (Tibiiofo^dcnAaycoYta,  ppotrnfM,  'taatiu>6iff 
iwoioi  xaBapotiji,  6py^i  d^oi^&tf/io^*  ayyapivofitvof 
TtpotCOn,  Oftoatipcvfjuvof  firj  6cxa^ov,  fuow/Aivoi 

poxoxtt,  i>fxpudi7t»   f§    ofMpfif,   (tvotavpudijtt 
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in  contentions,  and  quick  in  loving-kind- 
nesses^ swift  as  the  feet  of  Asahel,*  and 
ready  as  the  chariots  of  Amminadib.f  True 
Christians  are  such  as  are  crucified  with 
Christ,  and  dead  unto  all  sin,  and  finally 
place  their  whole  lore  on  God,  and,  for  his 
sake,  upon  all  mankind :  this  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  Christian,  and  the  true  state  of  the 
righteousness  evangelical;  so  that  it  was 
well  said  of  Athenagoras,  OuScbf  ^tp^fuiM); 
f<o»7fp6f,  tl  ft]}  vrtoxftivEtM  thv  Xoyoy,  "  No 
Christian  is  a  wicked  man^  unless  his  life  be 
a  continual  lie,"j:  unless  he  be  false  to  God 
and  his  religion.  For  the  righteousness  of 
the  gospel  is,  in  short,  nothing  else  but  a 
transcript  of  the  life  of  Christ :  "  De  mat- 
thana  nahaliel ;  de  nahaliel  Bamoth,^  said 
R.  Joshua ;  Christ  is  the  image  of  God,  and 
every  Christian  is  the  image  of  Christ, 
whose  example  is  imitable;  but  it  is  the 
best,  and  his  laws  are  the  most  perfect,  but 
the  most  easy ;  and  the  promises  by  which 
he  invites  our  greater  services,  are  most  ex- 
cellent, but  most  true ;  and  the  rewards  shall 
be  hereafter,  but  they  shall  abide  for  ever ; 
and,  that  I  may  take  notice  of  the  last  words 
of  my  text,  the  threatenings  to  them  that 
fall  short  of  this  righteousness,  are  most  ter- 
rible, but  most  certainly  shall  come  to  pass ; 
"  they  shall  never  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;"  that  is,  their  portion  shall  be 
shame  and  an  eternal  prison,  as^axtujbfi 
fevfia,  "  a  flood  of  brimstone,"  and  a  cohabi- 
cation  with  devils  to  eternal  ages ;  and  if 
ihis  consideration  will  not  prevail,  there  is 
ao^place  left  for  persuasion,  and  there  is  no 
jse  of  reason,  and  the  greatest  hopes  and 
the  greatest  fears  can  be  no  argument  or 
sanction  of  laws ;  and  the  greatest  good  in 
the  world  is  not  considerable,  and  the  great- 
est evil  is  not  formidable :  but  if  thev  be, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  if  you  would 
have  your  portion  with  Christ,  you  must  be 
righteous  by  his  measures :  and  these  are 
they  that  I  have  told  you  of. 


SERMON    II. 

niE  CHRISTIAN'S  CONQUEST  OVER  THE 
BODY  OF  SIN. 

Fyyr  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not:  but  the  evil 
which  1  would  not,  that  I  do. — Rom.  vii.  19. 

What  the  eunuch  said  to  Philip,  when 
he   read  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 

•  2  Sam.  ii.  18.  t  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  12. 

(  Legat.  pro  Christianis. 


"  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this,  of 
himself,  or  some  other  man?"  the  same 
question  I  am  to  ask  concerning  the  words 
of  my  text:  Does  St  Paul  mean  this  of 
himself^  or  of  some  other?  It  b  hoped  thit 
he  speak?  it  of  himself;  and  means,  that 
though  his  understanding  is  convinced  tin 
he  ought  to  serve  Grod,  and  that  he  bath 
some  imperfect  desires  to  do  so,  yet  the  law 
of  God  without  is  opposed  by  a  law  oTan 
within.  We  have  a  corrupted  nature,  and 
a  body  of  infirmity,  and  our  reason  dwelb , 
in  the  dark,  and  we  must  go  out  of  the 
world  before  we  leave  our  sin.  For  besides 
that  some  sins  are  esteemed  brave  and  ho- 
nourable, and  he  is  a  baf&ed  person  that 
dares  not  kill  his  brother  like  a  gentleman; 
our  very  tables  are  made  a  snare,  and  onr 
civilities  are  direct  treasons  to  the  soul.  You 
cannot  entertain  your  friend,  but  excess  is 
the  measure;  and  that  you  may  be  very 
kind  to  your  guest,  you  step  aside,  and  lay 
away  the  Christian ;  your  love  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed, unless  you  do  him  an  ill  turn,  and 
civilly  invite  him  to  a  fever.  Justice  is  too 
often  taught  to  bow  to  great  interests,  and 
men  cannoV  live  without  flattery  :  and  then 
are  some  trades  that  minister  to  sin,  so  that 
without  a  sin  we  cannot  maintain  our  fami- 
lies ;  and  if  you  mean  to  live,  you  must  do 
as  others  do.  Now  so  long  as  men  see  they 
are  like  to  be  undone  by  innocence,  and  that 
they  can  no  way  live  but  by  compliance 
with  the  evil  customs  of  the  world,  men  con- 
clude practically,  because  they  must  lire, 
they  must  sin;  they  must  live  handsomely, 
and,  therefore,  must  do  some  things  un- 
handsomely, and  so  upon  the  whole  matter 
sin  is  unavoidable.  Fain  they  would,  bat 
cannot  tell  how  to  help  it.  But  since  it  is 
no  better,  it  is  well  it  is  no  worse.  For  it 
is  St.  Paul's  case,  no  worse  man  :  he  would 
and  he  would  not,  he  did  and  he  did  not; 
he  was  willing,  but  he  was  not  able;  and, 
therefore,  the  case  is  clear,  that  if  a  man 
strives  against  sin,  and  falls  unwillioglVf  it 
shall  not  be  imputed  to  him;  he  may  be  a 
regenerate  man  for  all  that.  A  man  must, 
indeed,  wrangle  against  sin  when  it  comes, 
and,  like  a  peevish  lover,  resist  and  consent 
at  the  same  time,  and  then  all  is  well;  for 
this  not  only  consists  with,  but  is  a  &\zn  of 
the  state  of  regeneration. 

If  this  be  true,  God  will  be  very  ill  served. 
If  it  be  not  true,  most  men  will  have  but 
s  nail  hopes  of  being  saved,  because  this  ii 
the  condition  of  most  men.  What  then  ii 
to  be  done?    Truth  can  do  us  no  hurt;  and 
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therefore,  be  williog  to  let  this  matter  pass 
nnder  examination;  for  if  it  trouble  us  now, 
it  will  bring  comfort  hereafter. .  And,  there- 
Ibret  before  I  enter  into  the  main  inquiry,  I 
shall,  by  describing  the  state  of  the  man  of 
whom  St.  Paul  speaks  here,  tell  you  plain- 
ly, who  it  is  that  is  in  this  state  of  sad  things ; 
and  then  do  ye  make  your  resolutions,  ac- 
eording  as  you  shall  find  it  necessary  for  the 
saring  of  your  souls,  which,  I  am  sure, 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  preaching. 

1.  The  man  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  is  one 
that  is  "  dead,"*  one  that  was  '*  deceived" 
and  "  slain,"t  one  in  whom  *'  sin  was  ex- 
ceeding sinful,"!  that  is,  highly  imputed, 
greatly  malicious,  infinitely  destructive :  he 
is  one  who  is ''  carnal,  and  sold  under  sin ;"{ 
he  is  one  that  sins  against  his  "  conscience 
and  his  reason  ;"|  he  is  one  in  whom  "  sin 
dwells,"  but  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not 
dwell ;  for  *'  no  good  thing  dwells  in  him  f  IT 
he  is  one  who  is  "  brought  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin ;"  he  is  a  servant  of  unclean- 
neas,  with  his  *'  flesh  and  members  serving 
the  law  of  sin."**  Now  if  this  be  a  state  of 
regeneration,  I  wonder  what  is,  or  can  be, 
a  ptate  of  reprobation!  for  though  this  be 
the  state  of  nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  the  state 
of  one  redeemed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
and,  therefore,  flatter  not  yourselves  any 
more,  that  it  is  enough  for  you  to  have  good 
desires  and  bad  performances :  never  think 
that  any  sin  can  reign  in  you,  and  yet  you 
be  servants  of  God ;  that  sin  can  dwell  in 
you,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Spirit  of  God 
can  dwell  in  you  too ;  or  that  life  and  death 
can  abide  together.  The  sum  of  afiairs  is 
this:  ''If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die ;  but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mor- 
tify the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live  ;"tt 
bat  not  else  upon  any  terms  whatsoever. 

My  text  is  one  of  the  hard  places  of  St. 
Paul,  which,  as  St.  Peter  says,  "  the  igno- 
lant  and  the  unstable  wrest  to  their  own 
damnation."  But  because  in  this  case  the 
danger  is  so  imminent,  and  the  deception 
would  be  so  intolerable,  St  Paul,  imme- 
diately after  this  chapter,  (in  which,  under 
his  own  person,  as  was  usual  with  him  to 
do,  he  describes  the  state  of  a  natural  man 
advanced  no  further  than  Moses'  law,  and 
not  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  taught 
by  the  wiser  lessons  and  sermons  of  the  gos- 
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pel,)  immediately  spends  the  next  chaptei 
in  opposing  the  evangelical  state  to  the  legal, 
the  spiritual  to  the  carnal,  the  Christian  to 
the  natural ;  and  tells  us  plainly,  he  that  is 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  redeem- 
ed from  the  power  of  sin :  he  that  is  Christ's 
freed-man,  is  not  a  slave  of  sin,  not  captive 
to  the  devil  at  his  will :  he  that  is  in  "  the 
flesh,  cannot  please  God,"  but  every  ser- 
vant of  Christ  is  freed  from  sin,  and  is  a 
servant  of  righteousness,  and  redeemed  from 
all  his  vain  conversation:  for  this  is  the 
end  of  Christ's  coming,  and  cannot  be  in 
vain,  unless  we  make  it  so.  He  came  to 
bless  us  by  turning  every  one  of  us  from 
our  iniquities.  Now  concerning  this,  be- 
sides the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself,  that 
St  Paul  does  not  speak  these  words  of  him- 
self, but  by  a  futaax'jfMa/ttafiof,  under  his 
own  borrowed  person  he  describes  the  state 
of  a  carnal,  unredeemed,  unregenerate  per- 
son, is  expressly  affirmed  by  St  Irenxus 
and  Origen,  by  Tertullian  and  St.  Basil,  by 
Theodoret  and  St  Chrysostom,  by  Si.  Je- 
rome, and  sometimes  by  St  Austin,  by  St 
Ambrose  and  St  Cyril,  by  Macarius  and 
Theophylact ;  and  is  indeed  that  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  these  words  of  St  Paul, 
which  words  none  can  abuse  or  misunder- 
stand, but  to  the  great  prejudice  of  a  holy 
life,  and  the  patronage  of  all  iniquity. 

But  for  the  stating  of  this  great  case  of 
conscience,  I  shall  first  in  short  describe  to 
you  what  are  the  proper  causes,  which 
place  men  and  keep  them  in  this  state  of  a 
necessity  of  sianiog;  and,  2.  I  shall  prpve 
the  absolute  necessity  of  coming  out  of  this 
condition,  and  quitting  all  our  sin.  3.  In 
what  degree  this  is  to  be  effected.  4.  By 
what  instruments  this  is  to  be  done ;  and  all 
these  being  practical,  will,  of  themselves, 
be  sufficient  use  to  the  doctrines,  and  need 
no  other  applicatory  but  a  plain  exhortation. 

1 .  What  are  the  causes  of  this  evil,  by 
which  we  are  first  placed,  and  so  long  kept, 
in  a  necessity  of  sinning,  so  that  we  cannot 
do  what  good  we  would,  nor  avoid  the  evil 
that  we  hate  7 

The  first  is  the  evil  state  of  our  nature. 
And,  indeed,  he  that  considers  the  daily  ex- 
periment of  his  own  weak  nature,  the  igno- 
rance and  inconstancy  of  his  soul,  being 
lik^  a  sick  man's  legs,  or  the  knees  of  in- 
fants, reeling  and  unstable  by  disease  or 
by  infirmity,  and  the  perpctuad  leaven  and 
germinations,  the  thru  stings  forth  and  swell- 
ing of  his  senses,  running  out  like  new  wine 
into  vapours  and  intoxicating  activities,  will 
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readily  confess,  that  though  even  in  nature 
there  may  be  many  good  inclinations  to 
many  instances  of  the  Divine  command- 
ments ;  yet  it  can  go  no  further  than  this 
"  velleity,"  this  desiring  to  do  good,  but  is 
not  able.  And  it  is  upon  this  account  that 
Lactantius  brings  in  the  pagan  or  natural 
man  complaining,  *'  Volo  equidem  non  pec- 
care,  sed  vincor,  indutus  enim  sum  came 
fragili  et  imbecilld."  This  u  very  true ;  and 
I  add  only  this  caution :  there  is  not  in  the 
corruption  of  our  nature  so  much  as  will 
save  us  harmless,  or  make  us  excusable,  if 
we  sin  against  God.  Natural  corruption 
can  make  us  criminal,  but  not  innocent; 
for  though  by  him  that  willingly  abides  in 
the  stale  of  mere  nature,  sin  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, yet  no  man  is  in  that  state  longer  than 
he  loves  to  be  so ;  for  the  grace  of  God  came 
to  rescue  us  from  this  evil  portion,  and  is 
always  present,  to  give  us  a  new  nature, 
and  create  us  over  again:  and^  therefore, 
though  sin  is  made  necessary  to  the  natural 
man  by  his  impotency  and  fond  loves,  that 
is,  by  his  unregenerate  nature;  yet,  in  the 
whole  constitution  of  affairs,  God  hath  more 
than  made  it  up  by  his  grace,  if  we  will 
make  use  of  it.  "  In  pueris  elucet  spes 
plurimorum,  quoe  ubi  emoritur  setate,  mani- 
festum  est,  non  defecisse  naturam,  sed  cu- 
ram,"  said  duintilian.*  We  cannot  tell 
what  we  are,  or  what  we  think,  in  our  in- 
fancy; and,  when  we  can  know  our  thoughts, 
we  can  easily  observe  that  we  have  learned 
evil  things  by  evil  examples,  and  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  an  evil  conversation :  "  Et 
ubi  per  socordiam  vires,  tempus,  ingenium 
deflux6re,  naturae  infirmitas  accusatur;"t 
that,  indeed,  is  too  true :  "  We  grow  lazy, 
and  wanton,  and  we  lose  our  time,  and 
abuse  our  parts,  and  do  ugly  things,  and 
lay  the  fault  wholly  upon  our  natural  in- 
firmities ;"  but  we  must  remember,  that,  by 
this  time,  it  is  a  state  of  nature,  a  state  of 
flesh  and  blood,  which  cannot  enter  into 
heaven.  The  natural  man  and  the  natural 
child  are  not  the  same  thing  in  true  divinity. 
The  natural  child  indeed  can  do  no  good; 
out  the  natural  man  cannot  choose  but  do 
2vil;  but  it  is  because  he  will  do  so;  he  is 
not  born  in  the  second  birth,  and  renewed 
in  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 

2.  We  have  brought  ourselves  into  an 
accidental  nete^biiy  of  sinning  by  the  evil 
principles,  which  are  sucked  in  by  great 
parts  of  mankind.    We  are  taught  ways  of 
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going  to  heaven  withoat  fonakhig  our  nos, 
of  repentance  without  restitution  ;  of  being 
in  charity  without  hearty  foigiTeness  and 
without  love;  of  believing  our  sins  to  be 
pardoned  before  they  are  mortified ;  of  tnun- 
ing  in  Christ's  death  without  conformity  ic 
his  life ;  of  being  in  Grod's  favocir  upon  the 
only  account  of  being  of  such  an  opinioo; 
and  that  when  we  are  once  in,  we  ssa 
never  be  out.  We  are  taught  to  beliete 
that  the  events  of  things  do  not  depend  opoa 
our  crucifying  our  evil  and  .cormpt  affec- 
tions, but  upon  eternal  and  unalterable  coun- 
sels ;  that  the  promises  are  not  the  rewards 
of  obedience,  but  graces  pertaining  only  to 
a  few  predestinates,  and  yet  men  are  saints 
for  all  that ;  and  that  the  laws  of  God  are 
of  the  race  of  the  giants,  not  to  be  obserred 
by  any  grace  or  by  any  industry :  this  is  the 
catechism  of  the  ignorant  and  the  profane: 
but,  without  all  perad venture,  the  conuary 
propositions  are  the  way  to  make  the  world 
better :  but  certainly  they  that  believe  theK 
things,  do  not  believe  it  necessary  that  we 
should  eschew  all  evil:  and  do  wonder, 
then,  if  when  men  upon  these  accooati 
slacken  their  industry  and  their  care,  they 
find  sin  still  prevailing,  still  dwelling  within 
them,  and  still  unconquerable  by  so  slight 
and  disheartened  labours.  For  'ISuat^  m 
xai  aataiitvtoi  tpottov  ttva  rfcu;  iott'  "  Every 
fool  and  every  ignorant  person  is  a  child 
still:"  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  who  taib 
foolishly  should  do  childishly  and  weakly. 

3.  To  our  weak  and  corrupted  nature, 
and  our  foolish  discourses,  men  do  daily 
superinduce  evil  habits  and  customs  of  sin- 
ning. '*  Consuetudo  mala  tanquam  hamus 
infixus  animre,"  said  the  father;  "An  evil 
custom  is  a  hook  in  the  soul,"  and  draws  it 
whither  the  devil  pleases.     When  it  comes 
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Peter's  word  is,  "a  heart  exercised  with 
covetous  practices,"  then  it  is  also  ao^n^  il 
is  ''weak"  and  unable  to  do  the  good  it  fain 
would,  or  to  avoid  the  evil,  which  in  a  mooA. 
fit,  it  pretends  to  hate.  This  is  so  known,  1 
shall  not  insist  upon  it;  but  add  this  only, 
that  wherever  a  habit  is  contracted,  it  is  all 
one  what  the  instance  be ;  it  is  as  easy  as 
delicious,  as  unalterable  in  virtue  as  m  vice; 
for  what  helps  nature  brings  to  a  vicicus 
habit,  the  same  and  much  more  the  Spirit 
of  God,  by  his  power  and  by  his  comforts, 
can  do  in  a  virtuous ;  and  then  we  are  aL 
well  again.  You  see  by  this  who  are,  and 
why  they  are,  in  this  evil  condition.  The 
evil  natures,  and  the  evil  principles,  and  thtf 
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I  manoers  of  the  world,  these  are  the  f 
ises  of  our  imperfect  williogs  and  weaker 
iogs  in  the  things  of  God ;  and  as  loog  as 
n  stay  here,  sin  will  be  unavoidable. 
r  even  meat  itself  is  loathsome  to  a  sick 
mach,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  that 
leart-sick  to  eat  the  most  wholesome  diet; 
I  yet  he  that  shall  say  eating  is  impossi- 
,  will  be  best  confuted  by  seeing  all  the 
ilthful  men  in  the  world  eat  heartily 
;ry  day. 

L  But  what  then  ?  Cannot  sin  be  avoid- 
i  Cannot  a  Christian  mortify  the  deeds 
the  body?  Cannot  Clirist  redeem  us, 
I  cleanse  us  from  all  our  sins  ?  Cannot 
works  of  the  devil  be  destroyed?  That 
the  next  particular  to  be  inquired  of: 
lether  or  no  it  be  not  necessary,  and, 
refore,  very  possible,  for  a  servant  of 
d  to  pass  from  this  evil  state  of  things, 
I  not  only  hate  evil,  but  avoid  it  also  ? 
'  He  that  saith  he  hath  not  sinned,  is  a 
;"  but  what  then?  Because  a  man 
h  sinned,  it  does  not  follow  he  must  do 
always.  "  Hast  thou  sinned  ?  do  so  no 
re,"  said  the  wise  Bensirach;  and  so 
i  Christ  to  the  poor  paralytic,  "  Gro,  and 
no  more." — ^They  were  excellent  words 
>ken  by  a  holy  prophet:  '*  Let  not  the 
ner  say  he  hath  not  sinned;  for  God 
ill  bum  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  that 
Lh  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  glory,  I 
re  not  sinned."  Well  I  that  case  is  con- 
sed ;  '*  All  men  have  sinned,  and  come 
>rt  of  the  glory  of  God."  But  is  there 
remedy  for  this  ?  Must  it  always  be  so  ? 
i  must  sin  ibr  ever  have  the  upper  hand, 
1  for  ever  by^e  our  resolutions,  and  all 
r  fierce  and  Ernest  promises  of  amend- 
!nt?  God  forbid.  There  was  a  time 
n,  to  come,  and,  blessed  be  God,  it  hath 
•n  long  come ;  "  Yet  a  little  while,"  saith 
it  prophet,  "  and  iniquity  shall  be  taken 
t  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  shall 
Bpi  among  you."  For  that  is  in  the 
f  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  manifestation 
the  gospel.  When  Christ  reigns  in  our 
irts  by  his  Spirit,  Dagon  and  the  ark 
mot  stand  together;  we  cannot  serve 
ifist  and  Belial.  And  as  in  the  state  of 
tare  no  good  thing  dwells  within  us ;  so 
len  Christ  rules  in  us,  no  evil  thing  can 
.de;  ^'  For  every  plant  that  my  heavenly 
ther  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up," 
d  cast  away  into  the  fires  of  consumption 
purification.  But  how  shall  this  come  to 
58,  since  we  all  find  ourselves  so  infinitely 
;ak  and  foolish  ?    I  shall  tell  you.   "  It  is 


easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  cf 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  saith  Christ.  It  is 
impossible  to  nature;  it  is  impossible  to 
them  that  are  given  to  vanity ;  it  is  impos* 
sible  for  them  that  delight  in  the  evil  snare: 
but  Christ  adds,  "  With  men  this  is  impos- 
sible, but  with  God  all  things  are  possible." 
What  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves,  God 
can  do  for  us,  and  with  us.  What  nature 
cannot  do,  the  grace  of  God  can.  So  that 
the  thing  may  be  done ;  not  indeed  by  our- 
selves, but  ''  gratia  Dei  mecum,"  saith  St. 
Paul ;  God  and  man  together  can  do  it.  But 
if  it  can  be  done  any  way  that  God  has  put 
into  our  powers,  the  consequent  is  this ;  no 
man's  good  will  shall  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  real  and  actual  mortification  of  his 
sins.  He  that  sins,  and  would  fain  not  sin, 
but  sin  is  present  with  him  whether  he  will 
or  no,  let  him  take  heed;  for  the  same  is 
"  the  law  of  sin,"  and  "  the  law  of  death," 
saith  the  apostle;  and  that  man's  heart  is 
not  right  with  God.  For  it  is  impossible 
men  should  pray  for  deliverance,  and  not 
be  heard ;  that  they  should  labour,  and  not 
be  prosperous ;  unless  they  pray  amiss,  and 
labour  falsely.  Let  no  man ,  therefore,  please 
himself  with  talking  of  great  things,  with 
perpetual  conversation  in  pious  discourses, 
or  with  ineffective  desires  of  serving  God : 
he  that  does  not  practice  as  well  as  he  talks, 
and  do  what  he  desires,  and  what  he  ought 
to  do,  confesses  himself  to  sin  greatly  against 
his  conscience ;  and  it  is  a  prodigious  folly 
to  think  that  he  is  a  good  man,  because 
though  he  does  sin,  yet  it  was  against  his 
mind  to  do  so.  A  man's  conscience  can 
never  condemn  him,  if  that  be  his  excuse, 
to  say  that  his  conscience  checked  him: 
and  that  will  be  but  a  sad  apology  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  Some  men  talk  like  angels, 
and  pray  with  fervour,  and  meditate  with 
deep  recesses,  and  speak  to  God  with  loving 
affections,  and  words  of  union,  and  adhere 
to  him  in  iBilent  devotion,  and  when  they  go 
abroad  are  as  passionate  as  ever,  peevish  as 
a  frighted  fly,  vexing  themselves  with  their 
own  reflections  :  they  are  cruel  in  their  bar- 
gains, unmerciful  to  their  tenants,  and  proud 
as  a  barbarian  prince :  they  are,  for  all  their 
fine  words,  impatient  of  reproof,  scornful  to 
their  neighbours,  lovers  of  money,  supreme 
in  tlieir  own  thoughts,  and  submit  to  none ; 
all  their  spiritual  life  they  talk  of,  is  nothing 
but  spiritual  fancy  and  illusion ;  they  are  still 
under  power  of  their  passions,  and  their  sin 
rules  them  imperiously,  and  earries  them 
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away  infallibly.  Let  these  men  consider^ 
there  are  some  men  think  it  impossible  to  do 
as  much  as  they  do :  the  common  swearer 
cannot  leave  that  rice,  and  talk  well;  and 
these  men  that  talk  thus  well,  think  tliey 


common  experiences.  What  man  of  ordi* 
nary  prudence  and  reputation  can  be  tempt* 
ed  to  steal  ?  or,  for  what  price  would  tae  be 
tempted  to  murder  his  friend?  If  we  did 
hate  all  sins  as  we  hate  these,  would  it  not  be 


cannot  do  as  well  as  they  talk ;  but  both  as  easy  to  be  as  innocent  in  other  instanoes, 
of  them  are  equally   under  the  power  of  as  most  men  are  in  these?  and  weshoubl 


their  respective  sins,  and  are  equally  de- 
ceived, and  equally  not  the  servants  of  God. 
This  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  as  true,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  all  this ;  for  it  ought, 
and  it  may  be  otherwise  if  we  please :  for, 
I  pray,  be  pleased  to  hear  St.  Paul ;  "  Walk 
m  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh ;"  there  is  your  remedy  :  "  For 


have  as  few  drunkards  as  we  hare  thiefes. 
In  such  as  these,  we  do  not  complain  in  die 
words  of  my  text,  "What  I  would  not,  dm 
I  do ;  and  what  I  would,  I  do  not"  Doei 
not  every  good  man  overcome  all  the  pover 
of  great  sins?  and  can  he,  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  right  reason,  by  fear  and  hope, 
conquer  Goliath,  and  beat  the  sons  of  die 


the  Spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  the  giant;  and  can  he  not  overcome  the  chil- 
flesh  against  the  Spirit ;  there  is  the  cause :  dren  of  Gath  ?  or  is  it  harder  to  overcome  t 
of  it ;  iVa  fii}  ttMTJtt,  "  so  that  ye  may  not,  or  little  sin  than  a  great  one?  Are  not  die 
cannot,  do  the  things  ye  would  ;"*  that  is  temptations  to  litde  sins  very  litde?  and  yet 
the  blessed  consequent  and  product  of  that  are  they  greater  and  stronger  than  a  mighty 
cause.  That  is  plainly,— As  there  is  a  state  grace  ?  Could  the  poor  demoniac,  that  lived 
of  carnality,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  my  in  the  graves,  by  the  power  of  the  deril 


text,  so  that  in  that  state  a  man  cannot  but 
obey  the  flesh, — so  there  is  also  a  state  of 
spirituality,  when  sin  is  dead,  and  right- 
eousness is  alive;  and,  in  this  state,  the 
flesh  can  no  more  prevail  than  the  Spirit 
could  do  in  the  other. — Some  men  cannot 
choose  but  sin ;  "  for  the  carnal  mind  is  not 


break  his  iron  chains  in  pieces  ?  and  cannot 
he,  who  hath  the  Spirit  of  Giod,  dissolff 
the  chains  of  sin  ?  *'  Through  Christ  diat 
strengthens  me,  I  can  do  all  things,**  aaidi 
St.  Paul ;  '*  Satis  sibi  copiarum  cum  Publio 
Decio,  et  nunquam  nimium  hostium  fore,** 
said  one  in  Livy;  which  is  best  rendered 


subject  to  God,  neither,  indeed,  can  be,"t  ^Y  St.  Paul — *'  If  God  be  with  us,  who  can 


saith  St.  Paul;  but  there  are,  also,  some 
men  that  cannot  endure  any  thing  that  is 
not  good.  It  is  a  great  pain  for  a  temperate 
man  to  suflcr  the  disorders  of  drunkenness, 
and  the  shames  of  lust  arc  intolerable  to  a 


be  against  us?'*  "Nay,  there  is  anuctp- 
ptxufuv  in  St.  Paul,  "  We  are  more  than  con- 
querors.'* For  even  amongst  an  army  of 
conquerors  there  are  degrees  of  exaltation; 
some   serve   God  like  the  centurion,  and 


chaste  and  modest  person.    This   also  is  some  like  St.  Peter ;  some  like  Martha,  and 

affirmed  by  St.  John:  "Whosoever  is  born  some  like  Mary;  fut^  ivxay*as  artcun^,  am 

of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  Hovu^v  xai  IBfMtunr,  all  good  nieh  conquer  their 

remaineth  in  him. "J    So  that,  you  see,  it  is  temptations,  but  some  with  more  ease,  and 


possible  for  a  good  man  not  to  commit  the 
sin  to  which  he  is  tempted.    But  the  apostle 


some  with  a  clearer  victory ;  and  more  than 
thus, — "  Non  solum  viperam  terimus,  sed 


says  more:  "Hedoth  not  commit  sin,  neither;  ex  ei  antidotum  conficimus,**  "We  kill  the 
indeed  can  he,  because  he  is  born  of  God."  |  viper,  and  make  treacle  of  him ;"  that  is. 


And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour:  "A  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  a  good  tree  can- 
not bring  forth  evil  fruit  ;'*|  that  is,  as  the 
child  of  hell  is  carried  to  sin,  "  pleno  im- 
petu,*'  he  does  not  check  at  it,  he  does  it, 
'and  is  not  troubled ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  a 
I'ehild  of  God  is  as  fully  convinced  of  right- 
nness,  and  that  which  is  unrighteous  is 
riMleful  to  him  as  colocynths  to  the  taste, 
'fba  aharpest  punctures  to  the  pupil  of 
ift.  We  may  see  something  of  this  in 
f 

t  Rom.  viii.  7. 
Ilfatt.ml8. 


not  only  escape  from,  but  get  ad  vantages  by 
temptations.  But  we,  commonly,  are  more 
afraid  than  hurt :  "  Let  us,  therefore,  liy 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us  :"*  so  we  read  the  words  of 
the  apostle;  but  St.  Chrysostom's  rendition 
of  them  is  better;  for  the  word  fwcfpimrof 
is  a  perfect  passive,  and  cannot  signify  the 
strength  and  irresistibility  of  sin  upon  us, 
but  quite  the  contrary' ,  fvrtfpi'sratoi  ojuopna 
signifies  "  the  sin  that  is  so  easily  avoided," 
as  they  that  understand  that  language  know 
very  well.    And  if  we  were  so  wise  an^ 

*  Heb.  zii.  1. 
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valiant  as  not  to  affright  ourselves  with  our 
own  terrors,  we  should  quickly  find,  that 
by  the  help  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  can  do 
more  than  we  thought  we  could.  It  was 
said  of  Alexander,  *'  Bend  ausus  est  irana 
coDtemnere/'*  he  did  no  great  matter  in 
conquering  the  Persians,  because  they  were 
a  pitiful  and  a  soft  people;  only  he  under- 
stood them  to  be  so,  and  was  wise  and  bold 
enough  not  to  fear  such  images  and  men  of 
clouts.  But  men,  in  the  matter  of  great 
sins  and  little,  do  as  the  magicians  of  Egypt: 
'when  Moses  turned  his  rod  into  a  serpent, 
it  moved  them  not ;  but  when  they  saw  tlie 
lice  and  the  flies,  then  they  were  afraid. 
We  see,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  can 
escape  great  sins ;  but  we  start  at  flies,  and 
a  bird  out  of  a  bush  disorders  us ;  the  lion 
in'  the  way  troubles  us  not,  but  a  frog  or  a 
worm  affrights  us.  Remember  the  saying 
of  Sl  Paul,  *'  Christ  came  to  redeem  to  him- 
self a  church,  and  to  present  it,  pure  and 
spotless,  before  the  throne  of  grace ;"  and, 
if  you  mean  to  be  of  this  number,  you  must 
endeavour  to  be  under  this  qualification, 
that  is^  as  Paul  laboured  to  be,  "void  of 
offence,  both  towards  God  and  towards 
man."  And  so  I  have  done  with  the  se- 
cond proposition.  It  is  necessary  that  all 
sin,  great  and  little,  should  be  mortified  and 
dead  in  us,  and  that  we  no  longer  abide  in 
that  state  of  slavery,  as  to  say,  ''The  good 
that  I  would  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  that  I 
would  not,  that  I  do." 

3.  In  the  next  place  we  are  to  inquire  in 
what  degree  this  is  to  be  effected ;  for  though 
in  negatives,  properly,  there  are  no  degrees, 
yet,  unless  diere  be  some  allays  in  this  doc- 
trine«  it  will  not  be  so  well,  and  it  may  be, 
yonr  experiences  will  for  ever  confute  my 
aignments ;  for«  **  Who  can  say  that  he  is 
dean  from  his  sin?"  said  the  wise  man. 
And  as  our  blessed  Saviour  said,  **  He  that 
is  innocent  among  you  all,  let  him  throw 
the  first  stone  at  the  sinner,"  and  spare  not. 
To  this  I  answer,  in  the  words  of  St.  Gre- 
gory.  All  men's  righteousness  will  be  found 
to  he  onrighteousness,  if  God  should  s^erely 
snter  into  judgment;  but,  therefore,  even 
after  our  innocence  we  must  pray  for  par- 
don*  "at  quae  succumbere  discussa  poterat, 
ez  judicis  pietate  convalescat,"  "  that  our 
nuBOcencc,  which,  in  strictness  of  Divine 
jodgment,  would  be  found  spotted  and  stain- 
ed, by  the  mercy  of  our  Saviour  may  be 
aeeepted."   St.  Bernard  expresses  this  well : 

•Liv, 


"  Nostra  siqua  est  humilis  justitia,  recta  for 
sitan,  sed  non  pura ;"  "  Our  humble  right* 
eousness  is,  perhaps,  right  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  but  not  pure ;"  that  is,  accepted  by  his 
mercy,  but  it  is  such  as  dares  not  contend  in 
judgment.  For  as  no  man  is  so  much  a 
sinner,  but  he  sometimes  speaks  a  good 
word,  or  does  some  things  not  ill,  and  yet 
that  little  good  interrupts  not  that  state  of 
evil ;  so  it  is  amongst  very  good  men,  from 
whom,  sometimes,  may  pass  something  that 
is  not  commendable  \  and  yet  their  heart  is 
so  habitually  right  towards  God,  that  they 
will  do  nothing,  I  do  not  say  which  God  in 
justice  cannot,  but  which  in  mercy  he  will 
not,  impute  to  eternal  condemnation .  It  was 
the  case  of  David ;  **  he  was  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart ;  nay,  it  is  said, ''  he  was 
blameless,  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah;" 
and  yet  we  know  he  numbered  the  people, 
and  Grod  was  angry  with  him,  and  punished 
him  for  it;  but,  because  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  served  God  heartily,  that  other  fault  of 
his  was  imputed  to  him  no  further.  God 
set  a  fine  upon  his  head  for  it ;  but  it  was 
*'  salvo  contenemento,"  '*  the  main  stake 
was  safe."      • 

For  concerning  good  men,  the  question  is 
not,  whether  or  no  God  could  not,  in  the 
rigour  of  justice,  blame  their  indiscretion, 
or  impute  a  foolish  word,  or  chide  them  for 
a  hasty  answer,  or  a  careless  action,  for  a 
less  devout  prayer,  or  weak  hands,  for  a 
fearful  heart,  or  a  trembling  faith.  These 
are  not  the  measures  by  which  God  judges 
his  children ;  "  for  he  knoweth  whereof  we 
are  made,  and  he  remembers  that  we  are  but 
dust." — But  the  question  is,  whether  any 
man  that  is  covetous  and  proud,  false  to  his 
trust,  or  a  drunkard,  can,  at  the  same  time, 
be  a  child  of  God  ?  No,  certainly  he  can- 
not But  then  we  know  that  God  judges 
us  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  with  the  allays 
of  mercy,  with  an  eye  of  pardon,  with  the 
sentences  of  a  father,  by  the  measures  of  a 
man,  and  by  analogy,  to  all  our  unavoidable 
abatements.  Grod  could  enter  with  us  into 
a  more  severe  judgment,  but  he  would  not; 
and  no  justice  tied  him  from  exercising  that 
mercy.  But,  according  to  the  measures  of 
the  gospel,  "  he  will  judge  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works." — Now  what  these 
measures  are,  is  now  the  question.  To 
which  I  answer,  first,  in  general,  and  then 
more  particularly . 

1.  In  general,  thus : — A  Christian's  inno- 
cence is  always  to  be  measured  by  the  plain 
I  lines  and  measures  of  the  commandments 
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but  is  not  to  be  taken  mto  account  by  «jncer-  * 
tain  and  fond  opinions,  and  the  scruples  of  ; 
zealous  and  timorous  persons.  My  mean- 
ing is  this:  Some  men  tell  us  that  every 
natural  inclination  to  a  forbidden  object  is  a 
sin ;  which  they  that  believe,  finding  them 
to  be  natural,  do  also  confess  that  such  sins 
are  unavoidable.  But  if  these  natural  and 
first  motions  be  sins,  then  a  man  sins  whether 
he  resists  them,  or  resists  them  not,  whether 
he  prevails,  or  prevails  not;  and  there  is  no 
other  difference  but  this, — he  that  fights  not 
against,  but  always  yields  to  his  desires, 
sins  greatest ;  and  he  that  never  yields,  but 
fights  always^  sins  of^enest  But  then,  by 
this  reckoning,  it  will  indeed  be  impossible 
to  avoid  millions  of  sins ;  because  the  very 
doing  of  our  duty  does  suppose  a  sin.  If 
God  should  impute  such  first  desires  to  us 
as  sins,  we  were  all  very  miserable  j  but  if 
he  does  not  impute  them,  let  us  trouble  our- 
selves no  further  about  them,  but  to  take 
care  that  they  never  prevail  upon  us.  Thus 
men  are  tdught,  that  they  never  say  their 
prayers  but  they  commit  a  sin.  Indeed  that 
is  true  but  too  often  ;  but  yet  it  is  possible 
for  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tb  please  him 
in  saying  our  prayers,  and  to  be  accepted 
of  him.  But,  indeed,  if  God  did  proceed 
against  us  as  we  do  against  one  another,  no 
man  could  abide  innocent  for  so  much  as  one 
hour.  But  God's  judgment  is  otherwise; 
he  inquires  if  the  lieart  be  right,  if  our  la- 
bour be  true,  if  we  love  no  sin,  if  we  use 
prudent  and  efficacious  instruments  to  mor- 
tify our  sin,  if  we  go  about  our  religion  as 
we  go  about  the  biggest  concerns  of  our 
life,  if  we  be  sincere  and  real  in  our  actions 
and  intentions.  For  this  is  the  dra^uaprij^ba 
that  God  requires  of  us  all;  this  is  that 
'*  sinless  state,"  in  which  if  God  does  not 
find  us,  we  shall  never  see  his  glorious  face; 
and  if  he  does  find  us,  we  shall  certainly  be 
saved  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  For,  in  the 
style  of  Scripture,  to  be  iihixpituli  xai  artpofjxo- 
ttoL  is  the  same  thing :  "  to  be  sincere  and  to 
be  without  offence,"  is  all  one.  Thus  David 
spake  heartily,  "  I  am  utterly  purposed  that 
my  mouth  shall  not  ofiend;  and  thou  shalt 
find  no  wickedness  in  me."  He  that  en- 
deavours this,  and  hopes  this,  and  does 
actions  and  uses  means  accordingly,  not 
being  deceived  by  his  own  false  heart,  nor 
abused  by  evil  propositions, — this  man  will 
stand  upright  in  the  congregations  of  the 
just ;  and,  though  he  cannot  challenge  hea- 
ven by  merit,  yet  he  shall  receive  it  as  a  gift 
by  promise  and  by  grace.    ''  Lex  nos  inno- 


centes  esse  jubet,  non  curiosos,"  said  Seneca. 
For  God  takes  no  judgment  of  us  by  any 
measures,  but  of  the  commandment  withoutj 
and  the  heart  and  the  conscience  within; 
but  he  never  intended  his  laws  to  be  a  snare 
to  us,  or  to  entrap  us  with  consequences  and 
dark  interpretations,  by  large  deductions  and 
witty  similitudes  of  faults ;  but  he  requires 
of  us  a  sincere  heart,  and  a  hearty  labour  ia 
the  work  of  his  commandments;  he  calb 
upon  us  to  avoid  all  that  which  his  law 
plainly  forbids,  and  which  our  consciences 
do  condemn.  This  is  the  general  measure. 
The  particulars  are  briefly  these. 

1 .  Every  Christian  is  bound  to  arrive  it 
that  state,  that  he  have  remaining  in  him  do 
habit  of  any  sin  whatsoever.  "Our  old 
man  must  be  crucified," — "  the  body  of  su 
must  be  destroyed," — •'  he  must  no  longer 
serve  sin,"-''  sin  shall  not  have  the  dominion 
over  you."— All  these  are  the  apostles  words; 
that  is,  plainly,  as  I  have  already  declared, 
you  must  not  be  at  that  pass,  that  though 
ye  would  avoid  sin,  ye  cannot.  For  he  that 
is  so,  is  a  most  perfect  slave,  and  Christ'? 
freed  man  cannot  be  so.  Nay,  he  that  lores 
sin,  and  delights  in  it,  hath  no  liberty  indeed, 
but  he  hath  more  show  of  it  than  he  that 
obeys  it  against  his  will. 
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He  that  loves  to  be  in  the  place,  is  a  less 
prisoner  than  he  that  is  confined  against 
his  will. 

2.  He  that  commits  any  one  sin  by  choice 
and  deliberation,  is  an  enemy  to  God,  and 
is  under  the  dominion  of  the  flesh.  In  the 
case  of  deliberate  sins,  one  act  does  give  the 
denomination ;  he  is  an  adulterer,  that  so 
much  as  once  foully  breaks  the  holy  laws  of 
marriage.  **  He  that  offends  in  one,  is  guilty 
of  all,"  saith  St.  James.  St.  Peter's  denial, 
and  David*s  adultery,  had  passed  on  to  a 
fatal  issue,  if  the  mercy  of  Gk)d,  and  a  great 
repentance,  had  not  interceded.  But  ihcy 
did  so  no  more,  and  so  God  restored  them 
to  grace  and  pardon.  And  in  this  sense  arc 
the  words  of  St.  John,  'O  ytocwv  r^v  ofiofnor. 
**  He  ilmt  doct  a  sin,  is  of  the  devil."  ana 
**  he  that  is  born  of  God,"  afiaptiw  w  nou*, 
''  docs  iwt  commit  a  sin;"*  he  chooses  ncne, 
he  loves  none,  he  endures  none, "  talia  qua 
non  faciet  bona  fidei  et  spei  Christianus  j" 
they  do  no  great  sin,  and  love  no  little  one 
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A  sio  chosen  and  deliberately  done^  is,  as 
Tertullian's  expression  is,  "  crimen  derora- 
toriam  salutis ;''  "  it  devours  salvation." 
For  as  there  are  some  sins  which  can  be 
done  but  once, — as  a  man  can  kill  his  father 
hot  once,  or  himself  but  once,  so  in  those 
things  which  can  be  repeated,  a  perfect 
choice  is  equivalent  to  a  habit;  it  is  the 
Btme  in  principle,  that  a  habit  is  in  the  pro- 
duct. In  short,  he  is  not  a  child  of  God, 
that,  knowingly  and  deliberately,  chooses 
my  thing  that  God  hates. 

3.  Every  Christian  ought  to  attain  to  such 
I  state  of  life,  as  that  he  never  sin,  not  only 
)y  a  long  deliberation,  but  also  not  by  pas- 
ion.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  a  good 
christian,  who  by  passion  is  suddenly  sur- 
insed,  and  falls  into  folly ;  but  this  I  say, 
hat   no  passion  ought  to  make  him  choose 

sin.  For,  let  the  sin  enter  by  anger  or  by 
esire,  it  is  all  one,  if  the  consent  be  gained. 
t  is  an  ill  sign,  if  a  man,  though  on  th» 
adden,  consents  to  a  base  action.  Thus 
IT  every  good  man  is  tied,  not  only  to  en- 
eavour,  but  to  prevail  against  his  sin. 

4.  There  is  one  step  more,  which,  if  it  be 
ot  actually  effected,  it  must,  at  least,  be 
reatly  endeavoured,  and  the  event  be  left 
>  Ood ;  and  that  is,  that  we  strive  for  so 
Teat  a  dominion  over  our  sins  and  lusts,  as 
lat  we  be  not  surprised  on  a  sudden.  This, 
id€^ed,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  well  if 
:  be  ever  ilone;  but  it  must  always  be 
ndeavoured.  But  in  this  particular  even 
ood  men  are  sometimes  un  prosperous.  St 
Qpiphanius  and  St.  Chrysostnm  grew  once 
nto  choler,  and  they  passed  too  far,  and 
9st  more  than  their  argument;  they  lost 
heir  reason,  and  they  lost  their  patience ; 
ind  Epiphanins  wished  that  Chrysostom 
oight  not  die  a  bishop ;  and  he  in  a  peevish 
Mtchange,  wished  that  Epiphanius  might 
lever  return  to  his  bishopric:  when  they 
lad  forgotten  their  foolish  anger,  God  re- 
nembered  it,  and  said  "Amen"  to  both 
Jieir  cursed  speakings.  Nay,  there  is  yet  a 
preater  example  of  human  irailty ;  St.  Paul 
ind  Barnabas  were  very  holy  persons ;  but 
3nce,  in  a  heat,  they  were  both  to  blame ; 
they  were  peevish,  and  parted  company. 
This  was  not  very  much ;  but  God  was  so 
displeased,  even  for  this  little  fly  in  their 
box  of  ointment,  that  their  story  says,  they 
never  saw  one  another's  face  again.  These 
earnest  emissions  and  transportations  of  pas- 
noA  do  sometime  declare  the  weakness  of 
ipood  men ;  hut  that,  even  here,  we  ought  at 
least  to  endeavour  to  be  more  than  conquer- 


ors, appears  in  this, — ^because  God  allows  it 
not,  and  by  punishing  such  follies,  does 
manifest  that  he  intends  that  we  should  get 
victory  over  our  sudden  passions,  as  well  as 
our  natural  lusts.  And  so  I  have  done  with 
the  third  inquiry,  in  what  degree  God  ex- 
pects our  innocence;  and  now  I  briefly  come 
to  the  last  particular,  which  will  make  all 
the  rest  practicable.  I  am  now  to  tell  you 
how  all  this  can  be  effected,  and  how  we 
shall  get  free  from  the  power  and  dominion 
of  our  sins. 

4.  The.  first  great  instrument  is  faith.  He 
that  hath  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
can  remove  mountains ;  the  mountains  of. 
sin  shall  fall  flat  at  the  feet  of  the  faithful 
man,  and  shall  be  removed  into  the  sea, 
the  sea  of  Christ's  blood,  and  penitential 
waters.  "  Faith  overcometh  the  world," 
saith  St.  John ;  and  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 
There  are  two  of  our  enemies  gone, — the 
world  and  the  flesh,  by  faith  and  the  Spirit, 
by  the  spirit  of  faith ;  and,  as  for  the  devil 
put  on  the  shield  of  faith,  and  "  resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you,"  saith  the 
apostle ;  and  the  powers  of  sin  seem  insu- 
perable to  none,  but  to  them  that  have  not 
faith :  we  do  not  believe  that  God  intends  we 
should  do  what  he  seems  to  require  of  us ; 
or  else  we  think,  that  though  God's  grace 
abounds,  yet  sin  must  superabound,  ex- 
pressly against  the  saying  of  Sl  Paul ;  or 
else  we  think,  that  the  evil  spirit  is  stronger 
than  the  good  Spirit  of  Grod.  Hear  what 
Sl  John  saith :  "  My  little  children,  ye  are 
of  Grod,  aud  have  overcome  the  evil  one; 
for  the  Spirit  that  is  in  you,  is  greater  than 
that  which  is  in  the  world."*  Believest 
thou  this?  If  you  do,  I  shall  tell  you  what 
may  be  the  event  of  it  When  the  father 
of  the  boy  possessed  with  the  devil  told  his 
sad  story  to  Christ,  he  said,  Master,  if  thou 
canst  do  any  thing,  I  pray  help  me.  Christ 
answered  him.  If  thou  canst  believe,  all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.f 
N.  B.  And  therefore,  if  you  do  not  believe 
this,  go  to  your  prayers,  and  go  to  your 
guards,  and  go  to  your  labour,  and  try 
what  God  will  do  for  you.  "  For  whatso- 
ever things  ye  desire  when  ye  pray,  believe 
that  ye  shall  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have 
them."  Now  consider ;  Do  we  not  every 
day  pray,  in  the  Divine  hymn  called  '*  Te 
Deum,"  "  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us 
this  day  without  sin  ?"    And  in  the  collect 
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at  moraing^  prayer,— '' and  grant  that  thisi 
day  we  fall  into  no  sin,  neither  run  into  any  ! 
kind  of  danger ;  but  that  all  our  doings  may  I 
be  ordered  by  thy  governance,  to  do  always ; 
that  which    is   righteous   in   thy  sight?" 
Have  you  any  hope,  or  any  faith,  when 
you  say  that  prayer  ?    And  if  you  do  your 
duty  as  you  can,  do  you  think  the  failure 
will  be  on  God's  part  ?    Fear  not  that,  if 
you  can  trust  in  God,  and  do  accordingly ; 
*'  though  your  sins  were  as  scarlet,  yet  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow,"  and  pure  as  the 
feet  of  the  holy  Lamb.    Only  let  us  forsake 
all  those  weak  propositions,  which  cut  the 
nerves  of  faith,  and  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  actuate  all  our  good  desires,  or  to  come 
outfrom  the  power  of  sin. 

^  He  that  would  be  free  from  the  slavery 
of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  sinning,  must 
always  watch.  Aye,  that  is  the  point ;  but 
who  can  watch  always  ?  Why  every  good 
man  can  watch  always  \  and,  that  we  may 
Dot  be  deceived  in  this,  let  us  know,  that  the 
running  arway  from  a  temptation  is  a  part 
of  our  watchfulness,  and  every  good  em- 
ployment is  another  great  part  of  it,  and  a 
laying  in  provisions  of  reason  and  religion 
beforehand,  is  yet  a  third  part  of  this  watch- 
fulness ;  and  the  conversation  of  a  Christian 
is  a  perpetual  watchfulness ;  not  a  con- 
tinual thinking  of  that  one,  or  those  many 
things,  which  may  endanger  us ;  but  it  is  a 
continual  doing  something,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, against  sin.  He  either  prays  to  God 
for  his  Spirit,  or  relies  upon  the  promises, 
or  receives  the  sacrament,  or  goes  to  his 
bishop  for  counsel  and  a  blessing,  or  to  his 
priest  for  religious  offices,  or  places  himself 
at  the  feet  of  good  men  to  hear  their  wise 
sayings,  or  calls  for  the  Church's  prayers, 
or  does  the  duty  of  his  calling,  or  actually 
resists  temptation,  or  frequently  renews  his 
holy  purposes,  or  fortifies  himself  by  vows, 
or  searches  into  his  danger  by  a  daily  ex- 
amination ;  so  that,  in  the  whole,  he  is  for 
ever  upon  his  guards.  This  duty  and  cau- 
tion of  a  Christian  is  like  watching,  lest  a 
man  cut  his  finger.  Wise  men  do  not  often 
cut  their  fingers,  and  yet  every  day  they 
use  a  knife ;  and  a  man's  eye  is  a  tender 
thing,  and  every  thing  can  do  ii  wrong,  and 
every  thing  can  put  it  out ;  yet,  because  we 
love  our  eyes  so  well,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  dangers,  by  God's  providence,  and  a 
prudent  natural  care,  by  winking  when 
any  thing  comes  against  them,  and  by  turn- 
ing aside  when  a  blow  is  offered,  they  are 
preserved  so  certainly,  that  not  one  man  in 


ten  thousand  does,  by  a  stroke^  lose  one  of 
his  eyes  in  all  his  life-time.  If  we  would 
transplant  our  natural  care  to  a  spiritual 
caution,  we  might,  by  God's  grace,  be 
kept  from  losing  our  souls,  as  we  aie 
from  losmg  our  eyes  \  and,  because  a  per- 
petual watchfulness  is  our  great  defence, 
and  the  perpetual  presence  of  God's  grace 
is  our  great  security,  and  that  this  grace 
never  leaves  us  unless  we  leave  it,  and  the 
precept  of  a  daily  watchfulness  is  a  thing 
not  only  so  reasonable,  but  so  many  easy 
ways  to  be  performed, — we  see  upon  whtf 
terms  we  may  be  quit  our  sias,  and  mon 
than  conquerors  over  all  the  enemies  ani 
impediments  of  salvation. 

3.  If  you  would  be  in  the  state  of  the  li 
berty  of  the  sons  of  God,  that  is,  that  yoi 
may  not  be  servants  of  sin  in  any  instance, 
be  sure,  in  the  mortifications  of  sin,  will- 
ingly or  carelessly  to  leave  no  remains  of  it, 
#)  nest-egg,  no  principles  of  it,  no  affections 
to  it ;  if  any  thing  remains,  it  will  profe 
to  us  as  manna  to  the  sons  of  Israel  on  the 
second  day  ;  it  will  breed  worms,  and  stink. 
Therefore,  labour  against  every  part  of  it, 
reject  every  proposition  that  gives  it  coun- 
tenance, pray  to  God  against  it  alL  And 
what  then?  Why  then,  ''ask,  and  you 
shall  have,"  said  Christ.  Nay,  say  some, 
it  is  true,  you  shall  be  heard,  but  in  part 
only ;  for  God  will  leave  some  remains  of 
sin  within  us,  lest  we  should  become  proud, 
by  being  innocent  So  vainly  do  men  ar- 
gue against  God's  goodness,  and  their  own 
blessing  and  salvation ;  ftira  to^Covo^  f »z>0 
xai  TtopouTXfv^;,  xai  rtpay^tatfCoi  cbcoXXtvrcu,  aS 
St.  Basil  says ;  "  they  contrive  witty  arts  to 
undo  themselves,"  being  entangled  in  the 
periods  of  ignorant  disputations.  But  as 
I  to  the  thing  itself,  if  by  the  remains  of  sin, 
they  mean  the  propensities  and  natural  in- 
clinations to  forbidden  objects,  there  is  no 
question  but  they  will  remain  in  us,  so  long 
as  we  bear  our  flesh  about  us  ;  and,  surely, 
that  is  a  great  argument  to  make  us  humble. 
But  these  are  not  the  sins  which  God 
charges  on  his  people.  But  if,  by  remains, 
we  mean  any  part  of  the  habit  of  sin,  any 
affection,  any  malice  or  prrverseness  of  the 
will,  then  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that 
God  leaves  in  us  such  remains  of  sin,  lest, 
by  innocence,  we  become  proud;  for  how 
!  should  pride  spring  in  a  man's  heart,  if 
there  be  no  remains  of  sin  left  1  And  is  it 
not  the  best,  the  surest  way,  to  cure  the 
pride  of  our  nearts,  by  taking  out  every  root 
of  bitterness,  even  the  root  of  pride  itself? 
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1  a  physician  purposely  leave  the  re- 
of  a  disease^  and  pretend  he  does  it  to 
rent  a  relapse  1  And  is  it  not  more 
[y  he  will  relapse,  if  the  sickness  be  not 
»Uy  cured?  But  besides  this,  if  God 
es  any  remains  of  sin  in  us,  what  re- 
Qs  are  they,  and  of  what  sins  1  Does 
leave  the  remains  of   pride?    If  so, 

were  a  strange  cure^  to  leave  the  re- 
Ds  of  pride  is  us,  to  keep  us  from  being 
id.  But«  if  not  so,  but  that  all  the  remains 
ride  be  taken  away  by  the  grace  of  God 
sing  our  endeavours,  wha)  danger  is 
e  of  being  proud,  the  remains  of  which 
are,  by  the  grace  of  God,  wholly  taken 
y  ?  But  then^  if  the  pride  of  the  heart 
cured ;  which  in  the  hardest  to  be  re- 
'ed,  and  commonly  is  done  last  of  all, — 
»  can  distrust  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
I,  or  his  goodness,  or  his  promises,  and 

that  God  does  not  intend  to  cleanse 
sons  and  servants  from  all  unrighteous- 
I ;  and  according  to  St  Paul's  prayer, 
•ep  their  bodies,  and  souls,  and  spirits, 
tameable  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Je- 
?"  But,  however,  let  God  leave  what 
ains  he  please,  all  will  be  well  enough 
hat  side ;  but  let  us  be  careful,  as  far  as 
can,  that  we  leave  none ;  lest  it  be  se- 
ly  imputed  to  us,  and  the  fire  break  out, 

consume  us.  ^ 

Let  us,  without  any  further  questiOb, 

this  argument  to  a  material  issue ;  let 
lo  all  that  we  can  do  towards  the  de- 
ction  of  the  whole  body  of  sin ;  but  let 
lever  say  we  cannot  be  quit  of  our  sin, 
we  have  done  all  that  we  can  do  to- 
ds the  mortification  of  it  For  till  that 
lone,  how  can  any  man  tell  where  the 
I  lies,  or  whether  it  can  be  done  or  no  ? 
oy  man  can  say  that  he  hath  done  all 

he  could  do,  and  yet  hath  failed  of  his 
r,~if  he  can  say  truly,  that  he  hath 
ared  as  much  as  is  possible  to  be  en- 
sd, — that  he  hath  watched  always,  and 
sr  nodded  when  he  could  avoid  it, — 

he  hath  loved  as  much  as  he  could 
ig — that  he  hath  waited  till  he  can  wait 
loDger ; — then,  indeed,  if  he  says  true, 
most  confess  that  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
d.    But  is  there  any  man  in  the  world 

does  all  that  he  can  do  ?    If  there  be, 

man  is  blameless ;  if  there  be  not,  then 
amnot  say  but  it  is  his  own  fault  that 
tiQ  prevails  against  him.    It  is  true, 

no  man  is  free  from  sin ;  but  it  is  as 
ytbat  no  man  does  as  much  as  he  can 
inst  h;  and,  therefore,  no  man  mutt 
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go  about  to  excuse  himself  by  saying,  Ifo 
man  is  free  from  his  sin ;  and,  therefore,  no 
man  can  be,  no,  not  by  the  powers  of  grace : 
for  he  may  as  well  argue  thus, — ^No  man 
does  all  that  he  can  do  against  it,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  he  should  do  what 
he  can  do.  The  argument  is  apparently 
foolish,  and  the  excuse  is  weak,  and  the  de- 
ception visible,  and  sin  prevails  upon  our 
weak  arguings;  but  the  consequence  is 
plainly  this,— when  any  man  commits  a 
sin,  he  is  guilty  before  Gk)d,  and  he  cannot 
say  he  could  not  help  it;  and  God  is  just 
in  punishing  every  sin,  and  very  merciful 
when  he  forgives  us  any.  But  he  that  says 
he  cannot  avoid  it,  that  he  cannot  overcome 
his  lust, — confesses  himself  a  servant  of 
sin,  and  that  he  is  not  yet  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  the  holy  Lamb. 

5.  He  that  would  be  advanced  beyond  the 
power  and  necessity  of  sinning,  must  take 
great  caution  concerning  his  thoughts  and 
secret  desires ;  ''  for  lust,  when  it  is  con- 
ceived, bringeth  forth  sin ;"  but,  if  it  be 
suppressed  in.  the  conception,  it  comes  to 
nothing;  but  we  find  it  hard  to  destroy  the 
serpent  when  the  egg  is  hatched  into  a  cock- 
atrice. The  thought  is  oftopfvpo;  ofutfttCa; 
no  man  takes  notice  of  it,  but  lets  it  alone 
till  the  sin  be  too  strong;*  and  then  we 
complain  we  cannot  help  it  "  Nolo  sinas 
cogiiationem  crescere,"  "  Suffer  not  your 
thoughts  to  grow  up;"  for  they  usually 
come  a^vcd,  iSKjoxotttif,  oHforfiui/ttvtvii,  as  St 
Basil  says,  '^  suddenly,  and  easily,  and  with- 
out business;"  but  take  heed  that  you  nurse 
them  not;  but,  if  you  chance  to  stumble, 
mend  your  pace,  and  if  you  nod,  i£t  it 
awaken  you;  for  he  only  can  be  a  good 
man,  that  raises  himself  up  at  the  first  trip, 
that  strangles  his  sin  in  the  birth :  Tocavfa* 
'tuivarfwaif'^X^f  ^9^^  tfti(Stw,c»Catainftu,  ^'Grood 
men  rise  up  again,  even  before  they  fall," 
saith  St  Chrysostom.  Now,  I  pray  con- 
sider, that  when  sin  is  but  in  the  thought, 
it  is  easily  suppressed,  and,  if  it  be  stopped 
there,  it  can  go  no  further ;  and  what  great 
mountain  of  labour  is  it,  then,  to  abstain 
from  our  sin  ?  Is  not  the  adultery  of  the 
eye  easily  cured  by  shutting  the  eye-lid? 
and  cannot  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  be 
turned  aside  by  doing  business,  by  going 
into  company,  by  reading  or  by  sleeping  U 
A  man  may  divert  his  thoughts  by  shak- 
ing of  his  head,  by  thinking  any  thing  else. 

*  lUe  laadatnr,  crni,  at  cosperint,  statim  inter 
fidt  oofptata,  et  allidit  ad  petram. 
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b{  thinking  nothing.  "Da  mihi  chm- 
tianum^"  saith'  St  Austin,  "et  intelligit 
quod  dice.*'  Every  man  that  loTes  Gkxl, 
understands  this,  and  more  than  this,  to  be 
true.  Now  if  things  be  thus,  and  that  we 
may  be  safe  in  that  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  hardest  of  all,  we  must  needs  con- 
demn ourselves,  and  lay  our  faces  in  the 
dust,  when  we  gi?e  up  ourselves  to  any 
sin ;  we  cannot  be  justified  by  saying  we 
could  not  help  it  For  as  it  was  decreed  by 
the  fathers  of  the  second  Arausican  coun- 
cil, *'  Hoc  etiam  secundum  fidem  cathoUcam 
credimus,''  &c.  '*  This  we  believe  accord- 
hig  to  the  catholic  faith,"  that  have  received 
baptismal  grace ;  all  that  are  baptized  by  the 
aid  and  co-operatiun  of  Chriat,  must  and 
can,  if  they  will  labour  faithfully,  perform 
and  fulfil  those  things,  which  belong  unto 
salvation. 

6.  And  lastly:  if  sin  hath  goitten  the 
power  of  any  one  of  us,  consider  in  what 
degree  the  sin  hath  prevailed :  if  but  a  little, 
the  battle  will  be  more  easy,  and  the  victory 
more  certain :  but  then  be  sure  to  do  it  tho- 
roughly,  because  there  is  not  much  to  be 
done :  but  if  sin  hath  prevailed  greatly,  then 
indeed  you  have  very  much  to  do ;  there- 
fore begin  betimes,  and  defer  not  this  work, 
till  old  age  shall  make  it  extremely  difficult, 
or  death  shall  make  it  impossible. 

Nam  quamTis  prope  te,  quamvis  temone  sub  uno 
Vertentem  sese,  friutra  aeciabere  cantbum. 
Cum  roia  posterior  curras,  et  in  axe  secundo. 

Pers. 

If  thou  beest  cast  behind ;  if  thou  hast  ne- 
glected the  duties  of  thy  vigorous  age,  thou 
shalt  never  overtake  that  strength;  "the 
hinder  wheel,  though  bigger  than  the  for- 
mer, and  measures  more  ground  at  every 
revolution,  yet  shall  never  overtJike  it;" 
and  all  the  second  counsels  of  thy  old  age, 
though  undertaken  with  greater  resolution, 
and  acted  with  the  strengths  of  fear  and 
need,  and  pursued  with  more  pertinacious 
purposes  than  the  early  repentances  of 
young  men,  yet  shall  never  overtake  those 
advantages,  which  you  lost  when  you  gave 
your  youth  to  folly,  and  the  causes  of  a  sad 
repentance. 

However,  if  you  find  it  so  hard  a  thing  to 
get  from  the  power  of  one  master-sin  ;  if  an 
old  adulterer  does  dote, — ^if  an  old  drunkard 
be  further  from  remedy  than  a  young  sinner, 
—if  covetousness  grows  with  old  age, — if 
ambition  be  still  more  hydropic  and  grows 
more  thirsty  for  every  draught  of  honour, — 
yaa  may  easily  resolve  that  old  age,  or  your  I 


last  sickness,  is  not  ao  likely  lo  be  pvosper 
ous  in  the  mortifieatioii  of  yoar  king  pie* 
vailing  aina.  Do  noC  aQ  men  desire  lo  end 
thieir  days  in  letigbn,  to  die  in  tke  araa  of 
the  churcA^  to  expire  under  the  eondoet  of  a 
religious  man?  When  ye  ate  iick  or  dying, 
then  nothing  but  prayen  and  sad  comphiati 
and  the  groans  oi  a  tremoloaa  lepentaDce, 
and  the  faint  labours  of  an  almost  impos- 
sible mortification :  then  the  despised  print 
b  sent  for ;  then  he  is  a  good  man,  and  hit 
words  are  orades,  and  veligioii  is  troth,  and 
sin  is  a  loa^,  and  the  sinner  is  a  ibol;  thca 
we  watch  for  a  word  of  oomfoit  from  Ui 
mouth,  as  the  fearful  prisoocr  for  his  filB 
upon  the  judge's  answer.  That  which  ii 
true  then,  is  true  now;  and,  therefore,  to 
prevent  so  intolerable  a  danger,  mortify  your 
sin  betime,  for  else  you  will  haidly  oNifti^ 
it  at  all.  Remember  that  the  anail  outwest 
the  eagle,  and  won  the  goal,  because  abe 
set  out  betimes. 

To  sum  up  all :  every  good  man  ii  t 
new  creature,  and  Chrtstiauty  is  not  10 
much  a  Divine  institution,  as  a  Divise 
frame  and  temper  of  spirit, — ^wkieh  if  ve 
heartily  pray  for,  and  endeafour  lo  otaiii 
we  shall  find  it  as  hard  and  as  onessy  to 
sin  against  God,  as  now  we  think  it  impoi- 
sible  to  abstain  from  our  moat  pleasing  siK 
For  as  it  is  in  the  spermatic  virtue  of  the 
heavens,  which  diflfuses  itself  universallf 
upon  all  sublunary  bodies,  and  snbtilely  ia- 
sinuating  itself  into  the  most  dull  and  ioa^ 
tive  element,  produces  gold  and  pearl?,  life 
and    motion,    and    brisk  activities   in  lO 
things  that  can  receive  the  influence  tod 
heavenly  blessing: — so  it  is    in  the  Hohr 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  grace  of  God,  which  St.  John  calls  "the 
seed  of  God ;"  it  is  a  law  of  righteous- 
ness, and  it  is  a  law  of  the  Spirit  of  lifef 
and  changes  nature  into  grace,  and  duUnesi 
into  zeal,  and   fear  into  love,  and  siofbl 
habits  into  innocence,  and  passes  on  fioA 
grace  to  grace,  till  we  arrive  at  the  fiill 
measures  of  the  stature  of  Christ,  and  into 
the  perfect  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God :  » 
that  we  shall  no  more  say.  The  evil  that  1 
would  not,  that  I  do; — ^butwe  shall  bate 
what  God  hates,  and  die  evil  that  is  foibid- 
den  we  shall  not  do ;  not  because  we  aie 
strong  of  ourselves,  but  because  Christ  is 
our  strength,  and  he  is  in  os;  and.  Christ^ 
strength  shall  be  perfected  in  our  weakness, 
and  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  os ;  and 
he  will,  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  wofk  ii 
us,  not  only  to  wiD^  bot  also  lo  do,  ''nlr 
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et  perficere,"  saith  the  apostle,  "to  will  and 
to  do  it  thoroughly"  and  fuUf,  being  sancti- 
fied throughout,  to  the  glory  of  his  holy 
name,  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  our  souls, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  to  whom 
with  the  Father,  &.c. 


SERMON  HI. 

FIDES  FORMATA;  OR,  FAITH  WORKINQ 
BY  LOVE. 

JToit  #ae,  theUt  how  that  hy  works  a  man  is  iutli- 
jied^  and  not  hyfaiih  only. — James  ii.  24. 

That  we  are  "justified  by  faith,"  St. 
Paul  telb  us;*  that  we  are  also  "justified 
by  works,"  we  are  told  in  my  text;  and 
both  may  be  true.    But  that  this  justifica- 
tion is  wrought  by   faith  without  works, 
**  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth," 
saith  St  Paul:    that  this  is  not  wrought 
without  works,  St  James  is  as  express  for 
his  negative  as  St.  Paul  was  for  his  affirm- 
ative ;  and  how  both  these  should  be  true, 
is  something  harder  to  unriddle.     But  "af- 
flrmanti  incumbit  probatio,"  f  he  that  affirms 
must  prove ;"  and,  therefore,  St  Paul  proves 
his  doctrine  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  to 
Trhom  faith  was  imputed  for  righteousness ; 
and,  therefore,  not  by  works.    And  what 
can  be  answered  to  this  ?    Nothing  but  this, 
that  St  James  uses  the  very  same  argu- 
noent  to  prove  that  our  justification  is  by 
TTorks  also;  "  For  our  father  Abraham  was 
justified  by  works,  when  he  ofiered  up  his 
son  Isaac."f     Now  which  of  these  says 
true  ?    Certainly  both  of  them ;  but  neither 
ot  them  have  been  well  understood ;  inso- 
much that  they  have  not  only  made  divi- 
sions of  heart  among  the  faithful,  but  one 
party  relies  on  faith  to  the  disparagement 
of  good  life,  and  the  other  makes  works  to 
be  the  main  ground  of  our  hope  and  confi- 
dence, and  consequently  to  exclude  the  effi- 
cacy of  faith :  the  one  makes  Christian  reli- 
gion a  lazy  and  inactive  institution;   and 
the  other,  a  bold  presumption  on  ourselves ; 
while  the  drst  tempts  us  to  live  like  hea- 
thens, and  the  other  recalls  us  to  live  the 
life  of  Jews;  while  One  says  "I  am  of 
Paul,"  and  another,  "  I  am  of  St  James," 
and  both  of  them  put  in  danger  of  e?acuat- 
ing  the  institution  and  the  death  of  Christy 
one  looking  on  Christ  only  as  a  Lawgiver, 


*  Rom.  ill  28.  iv.  5.  v.  1.  z.  10.    Gal.  ii  16. 
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and  the  other  only  as  a  Saviour.  The 
effects  of  these  are  very  sad,  and  by  all 
means  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  wise  consi- 
derations of  the  Spirit 

My  purpose  is  not  with  subtle  arts  to  re- 
concile them  that  never  disagreed  ;  the  two 
apostles  spake  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  to 
the  same  last  design,  though  to  differing  in- 
termedial purposes;  but  because  the  great 
end  of  faith,  the  design,  the  definition,  the 
state,  the  economy  of  it,  is  that  all  believers 
should  not  live  according  to  the  flesh,  but 
according  to  the  Spirit  Before  I  fall  to  the 
close  handling  of  the  text,  I  shall  premise 
some  preliminary  considerations,  to  prepare 
the  way  of  holiness,  to  explicate  the  differing 
senses  of  the  apostles,  to  understand  the 
question  and  the  duty,  by  removing  the 
causes  of  the  vulgar  mistakes  of  most  men 
in  this  article ;  and  then  proceed  to  the  main 
inquiry. 

1.  That  no  man  may  abuse  himself  or 
others  by  mistaking  the  hard  words,  spoken* 
in  mystery,  with  allegorical  expressions  to 
secret  senses,  wrapt  up  in  a  cloud ;  such 
as  are, ''  faith,  and  justification,  and  impu- 
tation, and  righteousness,  and  works,"  be 
pleased  to  consider,  that  the  very  word 
"faith"  is,  in  Scripture,  infinitely  ambi- 
guous, insomuch  that  in  the  Latin  concord' 
ances  of  St  Jerome's  Bible,  published  by 
Robert  Stephens,  you  may  see  no  less  than 
twenty-two  several  senses  and  acceptations 
of  the  word  '•  faith,"  set  down  with  the 
several  places  of  Scripture  referring  to  them ; 
to  which  if,  out  of  my  own  observation,  I 
couU  add  no  more,  yet  these  are  an  abun- 
dant demonstration,  that  whatsoever  is  said 
of  the  efficacy  of  faith  for  justification,  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  will 
weaken  the  necessity  and  our  carefulness 
of  good  life,  when  the  word  may,  in  so 
many  other  senses,  be  taken  to  verify  the 
affirmation  of  St  Paul,  of  "justification  by 
faith," so  as  to  reconcile  it  to  "the  necessity 
of  obedience." 

2.  As  it  is  in  the  word  "  faith,"  so  it  w 
in  "  works ;"  for  by  works  is  meant  some- 
times the  thing  done, — sometimes  the  labour 
of  doing, — sometimes  the  good  will ; — ^it  is 
sometimes  taken  for  a  state  of  good  life,-» 
sometimes  for  the  covenant  of  works; — ^it 
sometimes  means  the  works  of  the  laW/— 
sometimes  the  works  of  the  gospel ; — some- 
times it  is  taken  for  a  perfect,  actual,  unsin- 
ning  obedience, — sometimes  for  a  sincere 
endeavour  to  please  Qod ;— -sometimes  they 
are  mean  to  be  such  who  can  challsoge 
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the  reward  m  of  debt; — sometimes  they 
mean  only  a  disposition  of  the  person  to  re- 
ceive the  farour  and  the  grace  of  Gk>d. 
Now  since  our  good  works  can  be  bot  of 
one  kind,  (for  ours  cannot  be  meritorioos, 
ours  cannot  be  without  sin  all  oar  life,  they 
cannot  be  such  as  need  no  repentance,)  it  is 
no  wonder  if  we  must  be  justified  without 
works  in  this  sense;  for  by  such  works  no 
man  living  can  be  justified :  and  these  St 
Paul  calls  the  "works  of  the  law/'  and 
sometimes  he  calls  them  ''our  righteous- 
ness ;''  and  these  are  the  coyenant  of  works. 
But  because  we  came  into  the  world  to 
aerre  God,  and  God  will  be  obeyed,  and 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  sa?e  us 
from  sin,  and  ''to  redeem  to  himself 


a 


people  zeaiotis  of  good  works,"  and  hath, 
to  this  purpose,  revealed  to  us  all  his 
Father's  wiU,  and  destroyed  the  words  of 


the  devil,  and  gives  us  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 


is  the  product  and  conespondait^ — as  thai 
faith  may  be  imperfect,  so  the  jnttificatkHi 
is  but  b^n,  and  either  must  proceed  far- 
ther, or  else,  as  the  feith  will  die,  ao  the  jm- 
tification  wfll  come  to  nothing.  The  like 
observation  might  be  made  conoenung  ui- 
putation,  and  all  the  words  used  in  this  qocs- 
tion ;  but  these  may  sufilce  till  I  pasa  toother 
particulars. 

4.  Not  only  the  word  "  Ikitli,''  bat  abo 
"charity,"  and  "godiiiiesa,'*md  *'rd%ioa," 
signify  sometimes  particokr  graieea;  aad 
sometimes  they  suppose  oniToaally,  aai 
mean  conjugations  and  nniona  of  giaee^ 
as  is  evident  to  them  that  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  observation.  Now  when  josd- 
fication  b  attributed  to  feith,  or  aahatkm  to 
godliness,  they  are  to  be.  underatood  in  the 
aggregate  sense;  for,  that  I  mny  give  bnt 
I  one  instance  of  this,  when  St  Piml  qpeab 


by  him  we  shall  be  justified  in  this  obedience ; 
therefore,  when  woiks  signify  a  sincere, 
hearty  endeavour  to  keep  all  Grod's  com- 
mands, out  of  a  belief  in  Christ,  that  if  we 
endeavour  to  do  so  we  shall  be  helped  by  his 
grace,  and  if  we  really  do  so  we  shall  be  par- 
doned for  what  is  past,  and  if  we  continue  to 
do  so  we  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  ; — 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  said  we 
are  to  be  justified  by  works ;  always  meaning, 
not  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is,  works  that 
are  meritorious,  works  that  can  challenge 
the  reward,  works  that  need  no  mercy,  no 
repentance,  no  humiliation,  and  no  appeal 
to  grace  and  favour ; — ^but  always  meaning 
works,  that  are  an  {^bedience  to  God  by 
the  measures  of  good  will,  and  a  sincere 
endeaVour,  and  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
3.  But  thus  also  it  is  in  the  word  "justi- 
fication :"  for  God  is  justified,  and  wisdom 
is  justified,  and  man  is  justified,  and  a  sin- 
ner is  not  justified  as  long  as  he  continues 
in  sin ;  and  a  sinner  is  justified  when  he  re- 
pents, and  when  he  is  pardoned ;  and  an 
innocent  person  is  justified  when  he  is  de- 
clared to  be  no  criminal ;  and  a  righteous  man 
is  justified  when  he  is  saved ;  and  a  weak 
Christian  is  justified  when  his  imperfect  ser- 
vices are  accepted  for  the  present,  and  him- 
aelf  thrust  forward  to  more  grace ;  and  he 
that  is  justified  may  be  justified  more ;  and 
every  man  that  is  justified  to  one  purpose,  is 
not  so  to  all;  and  faith,  in  divers  senses, 
gives  justification  in  as  many ;  and,  there- 
ibre,  thoogh  to  every  sense  of  faith  there  is 
not  always  a  degree  of  juati&callon  in  «n^, 
T9i  when  the  fiuth  ia  snch  tViai  )n«d!kcia&sn 


of  faith  as  it  is  a  particular  grace,  and  sepa- 


rate from  the  rest,  he  also  doea  aepaiate  it 
from  the  possibility  of  biinging  us  to  heaven : 
"  Though  I  have  all  faith,  ao  that  I  ooali 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  nothing:"*  when  faith  includes  charity, 
it  will  bring  us  to  heaven;  when  it  ia  akrne, 
when  it  is  without  charity,  it  will  do  nothiD| 
at  all. 

5.  Neither  can  this  ^aM»6fU9oif  be  solved  by 
saying,  that  faith  alone  does  justify,  yet 
when  she  does  justify,  she  is  not  alone,  bat 
good  works  must  follow ;  for  this  is  said  to 
no  purpose : 

1.  Because  if  we  be  justified  by  faith 
alone,  the  work  is  done,  whether  charity 
does  follow  or  not;  and,  therefore,  that  want 
of  charity  cannot  hurl  us. 

2.  There  can  be  no  imaginable  cause  why 
charity  and  obedience  should  be  at  all  neces- 
sary, if  the  whole  work  can  be  done  with- 
out it 

3.  If  obedience  and  charity  be  not  a  con- 
dition of  our  salvation,  then  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  faith ;  but  if  it  be,  it  does  u 
much  as  faith,  for  that  is  but  a  part  of  the 
condition. 

4.  If  we  can  be  saved  without  charity  and 
keeping  the  commandments,  what  need  we 
trouble  ourselves  for  them?  If  we  canoot 
be  saved  without  them,  then  either  faitk 
without  them  does  not  justify ;  or  if  it  does^ 
we  are  never  the  better,  for  we  may  be 
damned  for  all  that  justification. 

The  consequent  of  these  observations  ii 
briefly  this :— 
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1.  That  no  man  should  fool  himself  by 
disputing  about  the  philosophy  of  justifica- 
tion, and  what  causality  faith  hath  in  it^and 
whether  it  be  the  act  of  faith  that  justifies, 
or  the  habit  1  Whether  faith  as  a  good 
work,  or  faith  as  an  instrument?  Whether 
faith  as  it  is  obedience,  or  faith  as  it  is  an 
access  to  Christ?  Whether  as  a  hand,  or  as 
a  heart?  Whether  by  its  own  innate  virtue, 
or  by  the  efficacy  of  the  object  ?  Whether 
as  a  sign,  or  as  a  thing  signified  ?  Whether 
by  introduction,  or  by  perfection?  Whe- 
ther in  the  first  beginnings,  or  in  its  last 
and  best  productions?  Whether  by  inhe- 
rent worthiness,  or  adventitious  imputation? 
"  Uberi&s  ista,  quaeso,  &c,"  (that  I  may  use 
the  words  of  Cicero,*)  "  hsc  enim  spinosi- 
ora,  prius,  ut  confitear,  me  cogunt,  quam  ut 
assentiar :"  these  things  are  knotty,  and  too 
iBtricate  to  do  any  good ;  they  may  amuse 
us,  but  never  instruct  us;  and  they  have 
already  made  men  careless  and  confident, 
disputative  and  troublesome,  proud  and  un- 
charitable, but  neither  wiser  nor  better.  Let 
us,  therefore,  leave  these  weak  ways  of 
troubling  ourselves  or  others,  and  directly 
look  to  the  theology  of  it,  the  direct  duty, 
the  end  of  faith,  and  the  work  of  faith,  the 
conditions  and  the  instruments  of  our  salva- 
tion, the  just  foundation  of  our  hopes,  how 
our  faith  can  destroy  our  sin,  and  how  it 
can  unite  us  unto  God ;  how  by  it  we  can 
be  made  partakers  of  Christ's  death,  and 
imitators  of  his  life.  For  since  it  is  evident, 
by  the  premises,  that  this  article  is  not  to  be 
determined  or  relied  upon  by  arguing  from 
words  of  many  significations,  we  must  walk 
by  a  clearer  light,  by  such  plain  sayings  and 
dogmatical  propositions  of  Scripture,  which 
evidently  teach  us  our  duty,  and  place  our 
hopes  upon  that  which  cannot  deceive  us, 
that  is,  which  require  obedience,  which  call 
upon  us  to  gbrify  God,  and  to  do  good  to 
men,  and  to  keep  all  God*s  commandments 
with  diligence  and  sincerity. 

For  since  the  end  of  our  faith  is,  that  we 
may  be  disciples  and  servants  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  advancing  his  kingdom  here,  and 
partaking  of  it  hereafter ;  since  we  are  com- 
manded to  believe  what  Christ  taught,  that 
It  may  appear  as  reasonable  as  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  do  what  he  hath  commanded ;  since 
&ith  and  works  are  in  order  one  to  the  other. 
It  is  impossible  that  evangelical  faith  and 
evangelical  works  should  be  opposed  one  to 
the  other  in  the  effecting  of  our  salvation. 

•  Tascul.  i. 
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So  that  as  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  Christians 
to  dispute  whether  we  are  justified  by  faith 
or  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  cove- 
nant of  works,  without  the  help  of  faith 
and  the  auxiliaries  and  allowances  of  mercy 
on  God's  part,  and  repentance  on  ours ;  be- 
cause no  Christian  can  pretend  to  this, — so 
it  is  perfectly  foolish  to  dispute  whether 
Christians  are  to  be  justified  by  faith,  or  the 
works  of  the  gospel ;  for  I  shall  make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  are  both  the  same  thing.  No 
man  disparages  faith  but  he  that  says,  faith 
does  not  work  righteousness;  for  he  that 
says  so,  says  indeed  it  cannot  justify ;  for 
he  says  that  faith  is  alone :  it  is  *' faith  only," 
and  the  words  of  my  text  are  plain :  "  You 
«ee,"  saith  St.  James,  that  is,  it  is  evident  to 
your  sense,  it  is  as  clear  as  an  ocular  de- 
monstration, '*that  a  man  is  justified  by 
works,  and  not  by  faith  only." 

My  text  hath  in  it  these  two  propositions; 
a  negative  and  an  affirmative.  The  nega- 
tive is  this,  1.  '*  By  faith  only"  a  man  is  not 
justified.  The  affirmative,  2.  *'  By  works 
also"  a  man  is  justified. 

When  I  have  briefly  discoursed  of  these, 
I  shall  only  add  such  practical  considera- 
tions as  shall  make  the  doctrines  useful,  and 
tangible,  and  material. 

1.  By  faith  only  a  man  is  not  justified. 
By  faith  only,  here  is  meant,  faith  with- 
out obedience.  For  what  do  we  think  of 
those  that  detain  the  faith  in  unrighteous- 
ness ?  They  have  faith,  they  could  not  else 
keep  It  in  so  ill  a  cabinet:  but  yet  the 
apostle  reckons  them  amongst  the  repro- 
bates; for  the  abominable,  the  reprobntes, 
and  the  disobedient,  are  all  one ;  and,  there- 
fore, fiuch  persons,  for  all  their  faith,  shall 
have  no  part  with  faithful  Abraham :  for 
none  are  his  children  but  they  that  do  the 
works  of  Abraham.  Abraham's  faith,  with- 
out Abraham's  works,  is  nothing;  for  of 
him  "  that  hath  faith,  and  hath  not  works," 
St.  James  asks,  "  Can  faith  save  him  ?"* 
meaning  that  it  is  impossible.  For  what  think 
we  of  those,  that  did  miracles  in  Christ's 
name,  and  in  his  name  cast  out  devils? 
Have  not  they  faith?  Yes,"omnem  fidem," 
"  all  faith,"  that  is,  alone,  for  "  they  could 
remove  mountains :"  but  yet  to  many  of 
them  Christ  will  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye 
workers  of  iniquity;  I  know  you  not." 
Nay,  at  last,  what  think  we  of  the  devils 
themselves  ?  Have  not  they  faith  ?  Yes ; 
and  this  faith  is  not  ''fides  miraculorum" 
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neither;  but  it  is  an  ojieratire  faith,  it  works 
a  little ;  for  it  makes  them  tremble  j  and  it 
may  be,  that  is  more  than  thy  faith  does  to 
thee :  and  yet  dost  thou  hope  to  be  8aved.by 
a  faith  that  does  less  to  thee  than  the  devil's 
faith  does  to  him?  That  is  impossible.  For 
'*  faith  without  works  is  dead/'  aaith  St 
James.  It  is  **  manus  arida,"  saith  St.  Aus- 
tin; ''it  is  a  withered  hand;'' — and  that 
which  is  dead  cannot  work  the  life  of  grace 
in  us,  much  less  obtain  eternal  life  for  us. 
In  short,  a  man  may  have  faith,  and  yet  do 
the  works  of  unrighteousness ;  he  may  have 
fiuth  and  be  a  devil;  and  then  what  can 
such  a  faith  do  to  him  or  for  him  ?  It  can 
do  him  no  good  in  the  present  constitution 
of  affairs.  St  Paul,  from  whose  mistaken 
words  much  noise  hath  been  made  in  this 
question,  is  dear  in  this  particular:  ''No- 
thing in  Christ  Je&us  can  avail,  but  faith 
working  by  charity;"*  that  is,  as  he  ex- 
pounds himself  once  and  again,  "  nothing 
but  a  new  creature,  nothing  but  keeping  the 
commandments  of  Qod."t  If  faith  be  de- 
fined to  be  any  thing  that  does  not  change 
our  natures,  and  make  us  to  be  a  new  crea- 
tion unto  God;  if  keeping  the  command- 
ments be  not  in  the  definition  of  faith,  it 
avails  nothing  at  all.  Therefore  deceive  not 
yourselves ;  they  are  the  words  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord  himself:  ''Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,"  that  is,  not 
every  one  that  confesses  Christ,  and  believes 
in  him,  calling  Christ  Master  and  Lord, 
shall  be  saved ;  "  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  These 
things  are  so  plain,  that  they  need  no  com- 
mentary; so  evident,  that  they  cannot  be 
denied :  and  to  these  I  add  but  this  one  truth; 
that  faith  alone  without  a  good  life  is  so  far 
from  justifying  a  sinner,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aggravations  of  his  condemnation 
in  the  whole  world.  For  no  man  can  be  so 
greatly  damned  as  he  that  hath  faith ;  for 
unless  he  knows  his  Master's  will,  that  is, 
by  faith  be  convinced,  and  assents  to  the 
revelations  of  tae  will  of  God,  "  he  can  be 
beaten  but  with  few  stripes:"  but  he  that 
believes,  hath  no  excuse ;  he  is  avtoxa/tdx^ 
.rof,  "condemned  by  the  sentence  of  his  own 
heart,"  and  therefore  TtoMuu  ^txi^ycu,  "  many 
stripes,"  the  greater  condemnation  shall  be 
his  portion.  Natural  reason  is  a  light  to  the 
conscience,  but  faith  is  a  greater;  and  there- 
fore if  it  be  not  followed,  it  danms  deeper 
than  the  hell  of  the  infidels  and  uninstructed. 
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And  so  I  have  done  with  the  negative  pn^ 
position  of  my  text;  a  man  is  not  jmtiied 
by  faith  akme,  that  is,  by  fiuth  which  hath 
not  in  it  charity  and  obedienoe. 

2.  If  faith  alone  will  noldo  it^what  wiDI 
The  affirmative  part  of  the  text  antwen; 
not  faith  alone;  but  works  moat  be  an  in- 
gredient :  "  a  man  is  justified  by  woria:" 
and  that  is  now  to  beexpliealed  uid  pvoraL 
It  will  be  absolutely  to  no  porpose  to  siy 
that  faith  alone  does  justify,  if,  when  a  dni 
b  justified,  he  is  never  ihe  neuer  to  k 
saved.  Nor  that  without  obedienee  no  muk 
can  go  to  heaven,  is  so  evident  in  Holy 
Scripture,  that  he  that  denies  it,  hath  no 
faith.  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God, 
unto  the  wicked  ;"*  and  "  I  will  not  jusd^ 
a  sinner,"t  saith  God ;  unless  faith  puifflf 
away  our  sins,  it  can  never  justify.  Let  a 
man  believe  all  the  revelations  of  God;  if 
that  belief  ends  in  itself,  and  goes  no  forths^ 
it  is  like  physic  taken  to  purge  the  slomaek; 
if  it  do  not  work,  it  is  so  far  from  briagisg 
health,  that  itself  is  a  new  sickness.  F^ 
is  a  great  purger  and  purifier  of  the  soul; 
"  purifying  your  hearts  by  fidtfa,**  saith  the 
aposde.  It  is  the  best  physie  in  the  woili 
for  a  sinful  soul ;  but  if  it  does  not  woik,  I 
corrupts  in  the  stomach,  it  makes  ns  to  lelf 
upon  weak  propositions  and  trifling  confi- 
dences, it  is  but  a  dreaming  luta  noBAJf 
tot^ouMv,  "  a  phantastic  dream,"  and  intro- 
duces pride  or  superstition,  swelling  thoughts 
and  presumptions  of  the  Divine  favoar: 
but  what  saith  the  apostle?  "  Follow  pence 
with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  can  see  God  1%  mark  that  If  faith 
does  not  make  you  charitable  and  holy,  talk 
no  more  of  justification  by  it,  for  yon  shall 
never  see  the  glorious  face  of  God.  Faith 
indeed  is  a  title  and  relation  to  Christ;  it  is 
a  naming  of  his  names;  but  what  theni 
Why  then,  saith  the  apostle,  "  Let  every  one 
that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity." 

For  let  any  roan  consider,  can  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  the  hatred  of  God  stand  together? 
Can  any  roan  be  justified  that  does  not  lore 
God  ?  Or  can  any  man  love  God  and  sia 
at  the  same  time  ?  And  does  not  be  lore 
sin,  that  falls  under  its  temptation,  and 
obeys  it  in  the  lusts  thereof,  and  delights  in 
the  vanity,  and  makes  excuses  for  it,  sod 
returns  to  it  with  passion,  and  abides  with 
pleasure?  This  will  not  do  it ;  such  a  man 
cannot  be  justified  for  all  his  believing.   Bat, 
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therefore,  the  apostle  shows  ns  a  more  ex- 
cellent way :  **  This  is  a  true  saying,  and  I 
will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they 
who  have  believed  in  Grod,  be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works."*  The  apostle  puts 
great  force  on  this  doctrine,  he  arms  it  with 
a  double  preface;  the  saying  is  ''true,"  and 
it  is  to  be ''  constantly  affirmed ;"  that  is,  it 
is  not  only  true,  but  necessary ;  it  is  like 
Pharaoh's  dream,  doubled,  because  it  is 
bound  upon  us  by  the  decree  of  God ;  and 
it  is  unalterably  certain,  that  every  believer 
must  do  good  works,  or  his  believing  will 
signify  little ;  nay  more  than  so,  every  man 
must  be  careful  to  do  good  works ;  and  more 
yet,  he  must  carefully  maintain  them ;  that 
is,  not  do  them  by  fits  and  interrupted  re- 
taras,  but  Kp«(ntM9at,  to  be  incumbent  upon 
them,  to  dwell  upon  them,  to  maintain 
good  works,  that  is,  to  persevere  in  them. 
But  I  am  yet  but  in  the  general :  be  pleased 
to  go  along  with  me  in  these  particular  con- 
siderations. 

1 .  No  man's  sins  are  pardoned,  but  in  the 
same  measure  in  which  they  are  mortified, 
destroyed,  and  taken  away ;  so  that  if  faith 
does  not  cure  our  sinful  natures,  it  never 
can  justify,  it  never  can  procure  our  par- 
don. And  therefore  it  is,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  faith  In  the  Lord  Jesus  was  preached, 
at  the  same  time  also  they  preached  repent- 
ance from  dead  works :  insomuch  that  St 
Pbul  reckons  it  among  the  fundamentals 
and  first  principles  of  Christianity  \\  nay, 
the  Baptist  preached  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life  as  a  preparation  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  And  I  pray  consider ;  can  there  be 
aoy  forgiveness  of  sins  without  repentance  ? 
But  if  an  apostle  should  preach  forgiveness 
lo  all  that  believe,  and  this  belief  did  not  also 
mean  that  they  should  repent  and  forsake 
their  sin, — the  sermons  of  the  aposde  would 
make  Christianity  nothing  else  but  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Romulus,  a  device  to  get  together 
all  the  wicked  people  of  the  world,  and  to 
make  them  happy  without  any  change  of 
manners.  Christ  came  to  other  purposes ; 
he  came  "  to  sanctify  us  and  to  cleanse  us 
by  his  word  :"J  the  word  of  faith  was  not 
for  itself,  but  was  a  design  of  holiness,  and 
the  very  "grace  of  Grod  did  appear"  for 
diis  end;  that  ''teaching  us  to  deny  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  holily,  justly,  and  soberly  in  this  pre- 
sent world  :"§  he  came  to  gather  a  people 
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together;  not  like  David's  army,  when  Sau. 
pursued  him,  but  the  armies  of  the  Lord, 
"  a  faithful  people,  a  chosen  generation ;" 
and  what  is  that?  The  Spirit  of  God  adds, 
"a  people  zealous  of  good  works."  Now 
as  Christ  proved  his  power  to  forgive  sins, 
by  curing  the  poor  man's  palsy,  because  a 
man  is  never  pardoned  but  when  the  punish* 
ment  is  removed ;  so  the  great  act  of  jus- 
tifioation  of  a  sinner,  the  pardoning  of  his 
sins,  is  then  only  effected,  when  the  spiritual 
evil  is  taken  away :  that  is  the  best  indica- 
tion* of  a  real  and  an  eternal  pardon,  when 
God  takes  away  the  hardness  of  the  heart, 
the  love  of  sin,  the  accursed  habit,  the  evil 
inclination,  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us :  and  when  that  is  gone,  what  remains 
within  us  that  God  can  hate?  Nothing 
stays  behind,  but  God's  creation,  the  work 
of  his  own  hands,  the  issues  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  The  faith  of  a  Christian  is  ^a<yi7f 
afiaf>ra^  oMupcrcx^,  "  it  destroys  the  whole 
body  of  sin ;"  and  to  suppose  that  Christ 
pardons  a  sinner,  whom  he  doth  not  also 
pui^e  and  rescue  from  the  dominion  of  sin, 
is  to  affirm  that  he  justifies  the  wicked ;  that 
he  calls  good  evil,  and  evil  good ;  that  he 
delights  in  a  wicked  person ;  that  he  makes 
a  wicked  man  all  one  with  himself;  that  he 
makes  the  members  of  a  harlot  at  the  same 
time  also  the  members  of  Christ :  but  all 
this  is  impossible,  and,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  pretended  to  by  any  Christian.  Severe 
are  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
"  Every  plant  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit, 
he  taketh  away:"*  faith  ingrafls  us  into 
Christ;  by  faith  we  are  inserted  into  the 
vine ;  but  the  plant  that  is  engrafted,  must 
also  be  parturient  and  fruitful,  or  ebe  it 
shall  be  quite  cut  off  from  the  root,  and 
thrown  into  the  everlasting  burning:  and 
this  is  the  full  and  plain  meaning  of  those 
words  so  often  used  in  Scripture  for  the 
magnification  of  faith,  "  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith  :'*  no  man  shall  live  by  faith  but 
the  just  man ;  he  indeed  is  justified  by  faith, 
but  no  man  else ;  the  unjust  and  the  unright* 
eous  man  hath  no  portion  in  this  matter. 
That  is  the  first  great  consideration  in  this 
affair ;  no  man  is  justified  in  the  least  sense 
of  justification,  (hat  is,  when  it  means  no- 
thing but  the  pardon  of  sins,  but  when  his 
sin  is  mortified  and  destroyed. 

2.  No  man  is  actually  justified,  but  he 
that  is  in  some  measure  sanctified.  For  the 
understanding  and  clearing  of  which  pro-  i 
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position  we  must  know»  that  justification, 
when  it  is  attributed  to  any  cause,  does  not 
always  si^ipufy  justification  actual    Thus, 
when  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  **  We  are  justi- 
fied by  the  death  of  Christ,"  it  is  but  the 
il^me  thing  as  to  say,  *^  Christ  died  for  us ;" 
and  he  rose  a^n  for  us  too,  that  we  might 
indeed  be  justified  in  due  time,  and  by  just 
measures  and  dispositions;  ''he  died  for 
our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion ;"  that  is,  by  his  death  and  resurrection 
he  hath  obtained  this  power  and  efi*ected 
this  mercy,  that  if  we  believe  him  and  obey, 
\we  shall  be  justified  and  made  capable  of  all 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom.    But  that  this 
it  no  mote  but  a  capacity  of  pardon,  of 
grace,  and  of  salvation,  appears  not  only 
by  Grod's  requiring  obedience  as  a  condi- 
tion on  our  parts,  but  by  his  expressly  at- 
tributing this  mercy  to  us  at  such  tiroes,  and 
in  such  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  cer- 
tain and  evident,  that  we  could  not  actually 
be  justified;    for  so  saith  the  Scripture: 
"We,  when  we  were  enemies,  were  recon- 
ciled ^o  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  and 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us;"*  that  is,  then  was  our  justification 
wrought  on  God's  part;  that  is,  then  he 
intended  this  mercy  to  us,  then  he  resolved 
to  show  us  favour,  to  give  us  promises, 
and  laws,  and  conditions,  and  hopes,  and 
an   infallible   economy  of  salvation;    and 
when  faith  lays  hold  on  this  grace,  and  this 
justification,  then  we  are  to  do  the  other 
part  of  it;  that  is,  as  God  made  it  potential 
by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  so 
we,  laying  hold  on  these  things  by  faith, 
and  working  the  righteousness  of  faith,  that 
is,  performing  what  is  required  on  our  parts, 
we,  I  say,  make  it  actual ;  and  for  this  very 
reason  it  is,  that  the  apostle  puts  more  em- 
phasis upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ  than 
upon  his  death,  ''  Who  is  he  that  con- 
demDeth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again."t    And   '*'  Christ  was 
both  delivered  for  our  sIds,  and  is  risen 
again  for  our  justification  ;"^  implying  to 
us,  that  as  it  is  in  the  principal,  so  it  is  in 
the  correspondent ;  our  sins  indeed  are  po- 
tentially pardoned,  when  they  are  marked 
out  for  death  and  crucifixion ;  when,  by  re- 
solving and  fighting  against  sin,  we  die  to 
sin  daily,  and  are  so  made  conformable  to 
his  death ;  but  we  must  partake  of  Christ's 
resurrection  before  this  justification  can  be 
actual ;  when  we  are  "  dead  to  sin,  and  are 
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risen  again  unto  rigfateoninfii,**  thn,  aa wl 
are  ''partaken  of  his  detlh,"  so  we  sU 
"be  partaken  of  hit  naamdioa,  nitk  8l 
Paul;  that  is,  then  w«  an  fniilf,  efto* 
tually^and  indeed  justified  |  till  Ibea  we  an 
not 

"  He  that  breth  gold«  shall  not  be  josli- 
fied,"  saith  the  wise  Benaiiaeh:*  he  thst 
is  covetous,  let  his  fiuth  be  whal  it  w3l 
shall  not  be   aceoanted  rigfiteoiu  beftn 
God,  because  he  is  not  so  in  bimsdt  saA 
he  is  not  so  ia  Christ,  for  he  is  not  k 
Christ  at  all;  he  hath  no  righteonsaai 
in  himself,  and  he  hath  none  in  Ckniti 
for  if  we  be  in  Christ*  or  *'if  Christ  hi 
in  us,  the  body  is  dead  by  reason  of  sii^ 
and  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  nghteoiii- 
ness;"t  for  this  is  the  <<&  moth^,  "thu 
faithful  thing,"  that  is,  the  fiuthfulnen  ii 
manifested;  the   "emun,"  from  wheaei 
comes  "emunah,"  which  is  the  Hebicv 
word  for  "faith,"  from  whence  "amea'*ii 
derived.    "  Fiat  quod  dictum  est  hinc  iads; 
hoc  fidum  est;"  when  God  and  we  bott 
say  amen  to  our  promises  and  andeftsk- 
ings.    •'Fac  fidelis  sis  fideli;  cave  fidea 
fluxam  geras,"  said  he  in  the  comedy  ^ 
God  is  faithful,  be  thou  so  too ;  for  if  thoa 
failest  him,  thy  faith  hath  failed  thee.  "Fi- 
des sumitur  pro  eo,  quod  est  inter  utromqat 
placitum,"  says  one;  and  then  it  Is  tnie 
which  the  prophet  and  the  apostle  said, 
"the  just  shall    live  by  faith/'   in  bodi 
senses :  "  ex  fide  meft  vivet,  ex  fide  sul :" 
"we  live  by  God's  faith,  and  by  our  own,-" 
by   his  fidelity,  and   by  ours.    When  the 
righteousness  of  God  becomes  "  your  right- 
eousness, and  exceeds  the  righteousness  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees :"  when  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us,  '^  by 
walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit;"  then  we  are  justified  by  God'i 
truth  and  by  ours,  by  his  grace  and  oor 
obedience.    So  that  now  we  see  that  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  cannot  be  distio- 
guished  but  as  words  of  art  signifying  the 
various  steps  of  progression  in  the  same 
course ;  they  may  be  distinguished  in  no- 
tion and  speculation,  but  never  when  they 
are  to  pass  on  to  material  events ;  for  no 
man  is  justified  but  he  that  is  also  sanc- 
tified.   They  are  the  express  words  of  St 
Paul:  "Whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he 
did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son,"  to  be  like  to  Christ ;  and  thea 
it  follows  "whom  he  hath  predestinated," 
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80  predestinated,  '^  them  he  hath  also  called, 
and  whom  he  hath  called,  them  he  hath 
also  justified :"  and  then  it  follows, ''  Whom 
he  hath  justified,  them  he  hath  also  glori- 
fied."* So  that  no  man  is  justified,  that 
is,  so  a9  to  signify  salvation,  but  sanctifica- 
tion  must  be  precedent  to  it ;  and  that  was 
my  second  consideration  o^tfp  Xhn  dfi|(u, 
**  that  which  I  was  to  prove." 

3.  I  pray  consider,  that  he  that  does  not 
believe  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  cannot 
pretend  (o  faith  in  Christ;  but  the  promises 
are  all  made  to  us  upon  the  conditions  of 
obedience,  and  he  that  does  not  believe  them 
as  Christ  made  them,  believes  them  not  at 
all.  *'  In  well-doing  commit  yourselves  to 
Grod  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator;"  there  is  no 
committing  ourselves  to  God  without  well- 
doing :  **  For  Grod  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds :  to  them  that  obey 
unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath ;  but 
to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  im- 
mortality, to  them  eternal  life.^'f  So  that  if 
faith  apprehends  any  other  promises,  it  is 
illusion,  and  not  faith ;  God  gave  us  none 
such,  Christ  purchased  none  such  for  us  ; 
tearch  the  Bible  over,  and  you  shall  find 
none  such.  But  if  faith  lays  hold  on  these 
promises  that  are,  and  as  they  are,  then  it 
becomes  an  article  of  our  faith,  that  without 
obedience  and  a  sincere  endeavour  to  keep 
Grod*s  commandments,  no  man  living  can 
be  justified ;  and,  therefore,  let  us  take  heed, 
when  we  magnify  the  free  grace  of  God,  we 
do  not  exclude  the  conditions,  which  this 
free  grace  hath  set  upon  us.  Christ  freely 
died  for  us,  God  pardons  us  freely  in  our 
first  access  to  him  ;  we  could  never  deserve 
pardon,  because  when  we  need  pardon  we  are 
enemies,  and  have  no  good  thing  in  us ;  and 
he  freely  gives  us  of  his  Spirit,  and  freely 
he  enables  us  to  obey  him ;  and  for  our  lit- 
tle imperfect  services  he  freely  and  bounti- 
fully will  give  us  eternal  life ;  here  is  free 
grace  all  the  way,  and  he  overvalues  his 
pitiful  services,  who  thinks  that  he  deserves 
heaven  by  them ;  and  that  if  he  does  his 
duty  tolerably,  eternal  life  is  not  a  free  gift 
to  him,  but  a  deserved  reward. 

Contcius  est  animus  meus,  experientia  testis, 
Mystica  qnae  retuli  dogmata  vera  scio, 

Non  tamen  idcirco  scio  me  fore  glorificandum, 
Spes  mea  crux  ChriBti,  gratia,  non  opera. 

It  was  the  meditation  of  the  wise  chan- 
ceUoT  of  Paris :  "  I  know  that  without  c 


good  life,  and  the  fruits  of  repentance,  a 
sinner  cannot  be  justified ;  and,  therefore,  I 
must  live  well,  or  I  must  die  for  ever ;  but 
if  I  do  live  holilv,  I  do  not  think  that  I  de- 
serve  heaven,  it  is  the  cross  of  Christ  that 
procures  me  grace ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
that  gives  me  grace ;  it  is  the  mercy  and 
the  free  gift  of  Christ  that  brings  me  unto 
glory."  But  yet  he  that  shall  exclude  the 
works  of  faith  from  the  justification  of  a  sin- 
ner by  the  blood  of  Christ,  may  as  well  ex- 
clude faith  Itself;  for  faith  itself  is  one  of 
the  works  of  God;  it  is  a  good  work,  so 
said  Christ  to  them  that  asked  him,  "  What 
shall  we  do  to  work  the  works  of  God  1 
Jesus  said.  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that 
ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent"* 
Faith  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  good 
works,  but  itself  is  a  good  work ;  it  is  not 
only  the  cause  of  obedience,  but  a  part  of 
it ;  it  is  not  only,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls 
it,  "  initium  adhtcrendi  Deo,"  **  a  begin- 
ning  of  cleaving  unto  Grod,"  but  it  carries 
us  on  to  the  perfection  of  it.  Christ  is  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  and  when 
faith  is  finished,  a  good  life  is  made  perfect 
in  our  kind :  let  no  man  therefore  expect 
events,  for  which  he  hath  no  promise;  nor 
call  for  God's  fidelity  without  his  own  faith- 
fulness; nor  snatch  at  a  promise  without 
performing  the  condition ;  nor  think  faith 
to  be  a  hand  to  apprehend  Christ,  and  to  do 
nothing  else ;  for  that  will  but  deceive  us, 
and  turn  religion  into  words,  and  holiness 
into  hypocrisy,  and  the  promises  of  God 
into  a  snare,  and  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie. 
For  when  God  made  a  covenant  of  faith, 
he  made  also  the  vo/io$  fdatttof,  ''the  law 
of  faith ;"  and  when  he  admitted  us  to  a 
covenant  of  more  mercy  than  was  in  the 
covenant  of  works,  or  of  the  law,  he  did  not 
admit  us  to  a  covenant  of  idleness,  and  an 
incurious  walking  in  a  state  of  disobedience ; 
but  the  mercy  of  God  leadeth  us  to  repent- 
ance, and  when  he  gives  us  better  promises, 
he  intends  we  should  pay  him  a  better  obe- 
dience ;  when  he  forgives  us  what  is  past, 
he  intends  we  should  sin  no  more ;  when  he 
ofiers  us  his  graces,  he  would  have  us  to 
make  use  of  them  :  when  he  causes  us  to 
distrust  ourselves,  his  meaning  is  we  should 
rely  upon  him ;  when  he  enables  us  to  do 
what  be  commands  us,  he  commands  us  to 
do  all  that  we  can.  And,  therefore,  this 
covenant  of  faith  and  mercy  is  also  a 
covenant  of  holiness,  and  the  grace  that 
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pardons  us  does  also  parify  us:  for  so  saith 
the  apostle,  "  He  that  hath  this  hope  puri- 
fies himself,  ereu  as  God  is  pure.*'  And 
when  we  are  so,  then  we  ari  justified  in- 
deed ;  this  is  the  v^/mos  fdatttH*  '*  ^  hiw  of 
fiuth;''  and  by  works  in  thia  sense,  that  is, 
by  the  works  of  faith,  by  faith  working  by 
loTe,  and  producing  fruits  worthy  of  amend- 
ment of  life,  we  are  justified  before  God. 
And  so  I  have  done  with  the  affirmatiye 
proposition  of  my  text;  you  see  that  ''a 
man  is  justified  by  works.'' 

But  there  is  more  in  it  than  this  matter 
yet  amounts  to:  for  St  James  does  not  say, 
"we  are  justified  by  works,  and  are  not  jus- 
tified by  faith ;"  that  had  been  irreconcilable 
with  St  Paul ;  but  we  are  so  justified  by 
works,  that  it  is  not  by  fiadth  alone;  it  is 
fiuth  and  wprks  together:  that  is,  it  is  by 
the  vfOuw^  tdattfof,  ''by  the  obedience  of 
ftith,"  by  the  worln  of  faith,  by  the  law  of 
ftith,  by  righteousness  cTangelical,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  gospel,  and  the  measures 
of  Christ  I  have  many  things  to  say  in 
this  particular;  but  because  I  ha?e  but  a 
little  time  left  to  say  them  in,  I  will  sum 
It  all  up  in  this  proposition,  that  in  the 
question  of  justificatbn  and  salvation,  faith 
and  good  works  are  no  part  of  a  distinction, 
but  members  of  one  entire  body.  Faith  and 
good  works  together  work  the  righteousness 
of  God :  that  is,  that  I  may  speak  plainly, 
justifyiDg  faith  contains  in  it  obedience; 
and  if  this  be  made  good,  then  the  two  apos- 
tles are  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  both 
of  them  to  the  necessity,  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  a  good  life. 

Now  that  justifying  and  saving  faith  must 
be  defined  by  somethiog  more  than  an  act 
of  understanding,  appears  not  only  in  this, 
that  St  Peter  reckons  faith  as  distinctly 
from  knowledge  as  he  does  from  patience, 
or  strength,  or  brotherly  kindness :  saying, 
"  Add  to  your  faith,  virtue ;  to  virtue,  know- 
ledge;"* but  in  this  also,  because  an  error 
in  life,  and  whatsoever  is  against  hohness, 
is  against  faith:  and,  therefore,  St  Paul 
reckons  the  lawless  and  the  disobedient, 
murderers  of  parents,  man-stealing,  and 
such  things,  to  be  against  sound  doctrines ; 
for  the  doctrine  of  faith  is  called  17  »»r'  tiat- 
fittanf  5c^a<TxaXu»»  "  the  doctrine  that  is  accord- 
ing to  godliness."  And  when  St  Paul 
prays  against  ungodly  men,  he  adds  this  rea- 
son, 01^  yap  ftdvtuiv  17  fdtftif,  ''for  all  men 
have  not  faith  :"t  meaning  that  wicked  men 
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are  infidela  and  unbelietm;  udptttiealid^ 
he  affirms  of  him  *' thai  does  aot  proridefK 
his  own,  that  he  hath  deoied  the  fidih.''^ 
Now  from  henee  it  follows  that  fiudi  ia  goi* 
lineas,  becanae  all  wickedneae  m  infidelity,!! 
is  an  apostasy  from  the  &ith.  "Hfecri^ 
iUe  nocens  qni  me  tihi  froeni  hostem;'*  he 
that  sins  against  God,,  he  is  the  eneny  Is 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Chikt}  and  tiieKfim  vt 
deceive  ourselTes,  if  we  place  ftitli  ia  Ihe 
underataniling  only;  it  is  not  that,  sad  il 
does  not  wdl  there,  but  h  maiapi  smhIjs% 
saith  the  apostle;  the  mystery  of  fiuih  ii 
kept  no  where,  it  dweQs  no  whese  bnt  *'jb 
a  pure  conscience." 

For  I  consider,  tha^  aiaoe  aU  mortsl  hfr 
bits  are  best  defined  by  their  c^wratioa,  nf 
can  best  ondostand  what  faith  is  by  seeSsf 
what  it  does.  To  this  purpose  bear  & 
Paul:  "By  faith,  Abd  offered  op  to  Ooda 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain.  Qf 
faith,  Noah  made  an  arfc.  By  &ith,  Abn* 
ham  left  his  country,  and  oflTered  ap  Ih 
son.  By  faith,  Moses  chose  to  soifa  sfli^ 
tion,  and  accounted  the  reproach  of  ChnI 
greater  than  all  the  riches  of  Egypt^  fil 
short,  the  children  of  God,  ''by  &iih,  so^ 
dued  kingdoms,  and  wrought  nghtooa^' 
ness."  To  work  righteouanesa  is  aa  mndi 
the  duty  and  work  of  faith  as  believing  ii> 
So  that  now  we  may  quickly  make  an  esi 
of  this  great  inquiry,  whether  a  man  is  Jos- 
tified  by  faith,  or  by  works,  for  he  is  so  bjf 
both :  lif  you  take  it  alone,  faith  does  not 
justify :  but  take  it  in  the  aggregate  seaae, 
as  it  is  used  in  the  question  of  justifieatioa 
'by  St  Paul,  and  then  faith  does  not  onlf 
justify,  but  it  sanctifies  too;  and  then  yos 
need  to  inquire  no  further ;  obedience  is  t 
part  of  the  definition  of  faith,  as  much  as  it 
is  of  charity.  This  is  love,  saith  St  John, 
''  that  we  keep  his  commandments.''  And 
the  very  same  is  affirmed  of  faith  too  bf 
Bensirach,  "He  that  believeth  the  Lord, 
will  keep  his  commandments."^ 

I  have  now  done  with  all  the  propositions 
expressed  and  implied  in  the  text  Give  me 
leave  to  make  some  practical  considera- 
tions ;  and  so  I  shall  dismiss  you  from  this 
attention. 

The  rise  I  take  from  the  words  of  St 
Epiphanius,}  speaking  in  the  praise  of  the 
apostolical  and  purest  ages  of  the  churcL 
There  was,  at  fiirst,  no  distinction  of  sects 
or  opinions  in  the  church ;  she  knew  co  diA 
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Terence  of  men,  but  good  and  bad;  there | 
was   no  separation  made,   but,  what  was 
made  by  piety  or  impiety,  or,  says  he,  which 
is  all  one,  by  fidelity  and  infidelity ;  fdatii 
§ti»  ifdxowtok  fov  "Xputtuw^Cfiov  iixova'  attustia 

fiuif  **  for  faith  hath  in  it  the  image  of  god- 
liness engraven,  and  infidelity  hath  the  cha- 
racter of  wickedness  and  prevarication."    A 
man  was  not  then  esteemed  a  saint,  for  dis- 
obeying his  bishop  or  an  apostle,  nor  for 
miaonderstanding  the  hard  sayings  of  St 
Paul  about  predestination;  to  kick  against 
the  laudable  customs  of  the  church  was  not 
then  accounted  a  note  of  the  godly  party ; 
and  to  despise  government  was  but  an  ill 
mark  and  weak  indication  of  being  a  good 
Christian.    The  kingdom  of  God  did  not 
then  consist  in  words,  but  in  power,  the 
power  of  godliness;  though  now  we  are 
fiJlen  into  another  method ;  we  have  turned 
all  religion  into  faith,  and  our  faith  is  no- 
thing but  the  productions  of  interest  or  dis- 
puting,— ^it  is  adhering  to  a  party,  and  a 
wranglmg  against  all  the  world  beside;  and 
when  it  is  asked  of  what  religion  he  is  of, 
we  understand  the  meaning  to  be,  what  fac- 
tion does  he  follow :  what  arc  the  articles  of 
his  sect,  not  what  is  the  manner  of  his  life  : 
and  if  men  be  zealous  for  their  party  and 
ihat  interest,  then  they  are  precious  men, 
though  otherwise  they  be  covetous  as  the 
grave,  factious  as  Dathan,  schismatical  as 
Corah,  or  proud  as  the  fallen  angels.    Alas ! 
these  things  will  but  deceive  us :  the  faith 
of  a  Christian  cannot  consist  in  strifes  about 
words,  and  perverse  disputings  of  men. 
These  things  the  apostle  calls  "  profane  and 
Tain  babblings  ;"*  and,  mark  what  he  says 
of  them,  these  things  will  increase  iitl  ftulw 
i^fkUkC    They  are,  in  themselves,  ungodli- 
ness, and  will  produce  more, — "  they  will 
increase  unto  more  ungodliness."    But  the 
(aith  of  a  Christian  had  other  measures ;  that 
was  faith  then  which  made  men  faithful  to 
their  tows  in  baptism.  The  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian was  the  best  security  in  contracts,  and  a 
Christian's  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond, 
because  he  was  faithful  that  promised^  and  a 
Christian  would  rather  die  than  break  his 
word,  and  was  always  true  to  his  trust ;  he 
was  faithful  to  his  friend,  and  loved  as  Jona- 
than did  David.    This  was  the  Christian 
faith  then ;  their  religion  was,  to  hurt  no  man, 
and  to  do  good  to  every  man,  and  so  it  ought 
to  be.    **  True  religion  is  to  visit  the  father- 
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less  and  widow,  and  to  keep  ourselves  un 
spoUed  of  the  world."  That  is  a  good  reli- 
gion that  is  '<  pure  and  undefiled."  So  St. 
James:  and  StChrysostom defines ivfftjStMVi 
"  true  religion,"  to  be  xustw  xodofoy  xcu  6fi^ 
0»w, "  a  pure  faith  and  a  godly  life;"  for  they 
make  up  the  whole  mystery  of  godliness; 
and  no  man  could  then  pretend  to  faith,  but 
he  that  did  do  valiantly^  and  suffer  patiently, 
and  resist  the  devil,  and  overcome  the  world. 
These  things  are  as  properly  the  actions  of 
faiih,  as  alms  is  of  charity ;  and  therefore, 
they  must  enter  into  the  moral  definition  of  it. 
And  this  was  truly  understood  by  Salvia n, 
that  wise  and  godly  priest  of  Massilia:  what 
is  faith,  and  what  is  believing,  saith  he;  "  ho- 
minem  fideliter  Christo  credere  est  fidelem 
Deo  esse,  h.  e.  fideliter  Dei  mandata  ser- 
vare:"  That  man  does  faithfully  believe 
in  Christ,  who  is  faithful  unto  God — ^who 
faithfully  keeps  God's  commandments;" 
and,  therefore,  let  us  measure  our  faith  here, 
by  our  faithfulness  to  God,  and  by  our  dili- 
gence to  do  our  Master's  commandments; 
for  "Christian or um  omnis  religio  sine  sce- 
lere  et  macule  vivere,"  said  Lactantius; 
*'  The  whole  religion  of  a  Christian  is  to 
live  unblamably,"*  that  is,  in  all  holiness 
and  purity  of  conversation. 

2.  When  our  faith  is  spoken  of  as  the 
great  instrument  of  justification  and  salva- 
tion, take  Abraham's  faith  as  your  best  pat- 
tern, and  that  will  end  the  dispute,  because 
that  he  was  justified  by  faith,  when  his 
faith  was  mighty  in  effect;  when  he  trusted 
in  God,  when  he  believed  the  promises, 
when  he  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
when  he  was  strong  in  faith,  when  he  gave 
glory  to  God,  when  against  hope  he  be- 
lieved in  hope;  and  when  all  this  passed 
into  an  act  of  a  most  glorious  obedience, 
even  denying  his  greatest  desires,  contra- 
dicting his  most  passionate  affections,  offer- 
ing to  God  the  best  thing  he  had,  and 
exposing  to  death  his  beloved  Isaac,  his 
laughters,  all  his  joy,  at  the  command  of 
God.  By  this  faith  he  was  justified,  saith 
St.  Paul ;  "  by  these  works  he  was  justi- 
fied, saith  St.  James ;  that  is,  by  this  faith 
working  this  obedience.  And  then  all  the 
difficulty  is  over;  only  remember  this,  your 
faith  is  weak,  and  will  do  but  litde  for  you, 
if  it  be  not  stronger  than  all  your  secular 
desires  and  all  your  peevish  angers.  Thus 
we  find,  in  the  holy  gospeb,  this  conjunction 
declared  necessary,  *'  Whatsoever  things  ye 
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desire,  when  ye  pny,  bdieve  that  ye  reeeiye 
them/'^  Here  is  as  glorious  an  event  pro- 
mised to  faith  as  can  be  expressed ;  &ith 
shall  obtain  any  thing  of  God.  True;  but 
it  is  not  faith  alone,  but  faith  in  prayer; 
faith  praying*  not  faith  simply  believing. 
So  Sl  James ;  the  **  prayer  of  fiadth  shall 
save  the  sick ;"  bat  adds,  it  must  be  ''  the 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man ;''  so  that  faith  shall  prevail,  but  there 
must  be  prayer  in  faith,  and  fervour  in 
prayer,  and  devotion  in  fervour,  and  righte- 
ousness in  devotion;  and  then  impute  the 
effect  to  faith  if  you  please,  provided  that 
it  be  declared,  that  effect  cannot  be  wroa|fht 
by  faith  unless  it  be  so  qualified.  But  Christ 
adds  one  thing  more:  ''When  ye  stand 
praying,  forgive ;  but  if  ye  will  not  forgive, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  you.''  So 
that  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  say  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith,  unless  you  mingle  charity 
with  it;  for  without  the  charity  of  forgive- 
ness, there  can  be  no  pardon,  and  then  justi- 
'  fication  is  but  a  word,  when  it  effects  nothing. 

3.  Let  every  one  take  heed,  that  by  an 
importune  adhering  to  and  relying  upon  a 
mistaken  faith,  he  do  not  really  make  a  ship- 
wreck of  a  right  faith.  Hymenseus  and 
Alexander  bst  their  faith  by  putting  away 
a  good  conscience ;  and  what  matter  is  it  of 

'  what  religion  or  faith  a  man  be,  if  he  be  a 
villain  and  a  cheat,  a  man  of  no  truth,  and 
of  no  trust,  a  lover  of  the  world,  and  not  a 
lover  of  God?  But,  I  pray,  consider,  can 
any  man  have  faith  that  denies  God  ?  That 
is  not  possible :  and  cannot  a  man  as  well 
deny  God  by  an  evil  action,  as  by  an  hereti- 
cal proposition  ?  Cannot  a  man  deny  God 
by  works,  as  much  as  by  words?  Hear  what 
the  apostle  says :  "  They  profess  that  they 
know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him, 
being  abominable  and  disobedient,  and  unto 
every  good  work  reprobate."t  Dbobedience 
is  a  denying  God,  ''Nolumushunc  regnare," 
is  as  plain  a  renouncing  of  Christ,  as  ''  No- 
lumus  huic  credere.''  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
say  we  believe  in  Christ  and  have  faith,  un- 
less Christ  reign  in  our  hearts  by  faith. 

4.  From  these  premises  we  may  see  but 
too  evidently,  that  though  a  great  part  of 
mankind  pretend  to  be  saved  by  faith,  yet 
they  know  not  what  it  is,  or  else  wilfully 
mistake  it,  and  place  their  hopes  upon  sand, 
or  the  more  unstable  water.  Believing  is 
the  least  thing  in  a  justifying  faith;  for 
faith  is  a  conjugation  of  many  ingredients. 
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and  fiuth  b  a  eovoMii^  md  fiudi  is  a  tev 
and  faith  b  obedienee,  and  fiuik  b  a  wodr, 
and  indeed  it  b  a  atneeK  cknTiBg  to  aid 
closing  with  the  tenna  of  the  goipel  mefwy 
instance,  in  every  perticalar.  AJast  tie 
niceties  of  a  apmoe  nndentudinf  ,  aad  tha 
curious  nothinga  of  usdeM  flpeeiiktm,aBi 
all  the  opinions  of  men  that  make  the  difi> 
sions  of  heart,  and  do  nodiiiig  dae,  caaasl 
bring  na  one  drop  of  eomfinrt  in  the  day  d 
tribdatton,  and  therefiaie  aie  no  parti  «f 
the  Btiengdi  of  fiuth.  Nay,  when  a  aaa 
begins  truly  to  fear  Qod,  and  b  in  Ai 
agoniea  of  moitifieaiion,  aD  theae  aewaa^ 
things  and  curioaitief  will  lie  ntgiertadty, 
as  baubles  do  by  children  when  ifaey  m 
deadly  aick.  But  that  only  b  faith  ibl 
makes  us  to  love  God,  to  do  hb  wiU,  a>  mt 
fer  hb  impositions,  to  trust  hb  pmmiiCi,  li 
see  through  a  doud,  to  overcome  the  werii^ 
to  resist  the  devil,  to  stand  in  the  daytf 
trial,  and  to  be  comforted  in  all  our  aonoiia 
Thb  b  that  predotis  faith  ao  mainly  neee^ 
sary  to  be  insisted  on,  that  by  it  we  nay  b 
sons  of  the  free  woman,  '*  liberi  k  yiA  u 
ritibos ;"  that  the  true  Isaac  may  be  b  Mb 
which  b  Christ  according  to  the  l^iirit,  tb 
wisdom  and  power  of  God,  a  divine  Tifov 
and  life,  whereby  we  are  enabled,  with  jof 
and  cheerfulness,  to  walk  in  the  way  sf 
God.  By  this  you  may  try  your  faith ,  if  yot 
please,  and  make  an  end  of  this  questtos: 
Do  you  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  yea  or  oof 
God  forbid  else ;  but  if  your  faith  be  good,  it 
will  abide  the  trial.  There  are  bu  t  three  thingi 
that  make  the  integrity  of  Christian  faidi; 
believing  the  words  of  God,  confidence  in  his 
goodness,  and  keeping  hb  command  mens. 
For  the  first,  it  b  evident  that  every  mta 
pretends  to  it ;  if  he  calls  himself  Chrtstisn, 
he  believes  all  that  is  in  the  canon  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  if  he  did  not,  he  were  is- 
deed  no  Christian.  But  now  consider,  wbtt 
think  we  of  this  proposition  ?  *'  All  shall  he 
damned  who  believe  not  the  truth,  but  have 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness."*  Does  ooC 
every  man  believe  this  ?  Is  it  possible  they 
can  believe  there  is  any  such  thing  as  oi- 
righteousness  in  the  world,  or  any  such 
thing  as  damnation,  and  yet  commit  that 
which  the  Scriptures  call  unrighteousness, 
and  which  all  laws  and  all  good  men  say  ii 
so?  Consider  how  many  unrighteous  meo 
there  are  in  the  world,  and  yet  how  few  of 
them  think  they  shall  be  damned.  I  know 
not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  men  go  upos 
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strange  principles^  and    they  have   made 
Christianity  to  be  a  very  odd  institution^  if 
it  had  not  better  measures  than  they  are 
pleased  to  afford  it.    There  are  two  great 
toots  of  all  evil,  covetousness  and  pride,  and 
they  have  infected  the  greatest  parts  of  man- 
kind, and  yet  no  man  thinks  himself  to  be 
either  covetous  or  proud;  and,  therefore, 
Tvhatever  you  discourse  against  these  sins, 
it  never  hits  any  man,  but,  like  Jonathan's 
arrows  to  David,  they  fall  short,  or  they  fly 
beyond.    Salvian  complained  of  it  in  his 
time :  "  Hoc  ad  crimina  nostra  addimus,  ut 
com  in  omnibus  rei  simus,  etiam  bonos  nos 
et  sanctos  esse  credamus :"   '*  This  we  add 
imto  our  crimes,  we  are  the  vilest  persons 
in  the  world,  and  yet  we  think  ourselves  to 
be  good  people,*'  and,  when  we  die,  make 
no    question  but  we  shall  go  to  heaven.* 
There  is  no  cause  of  this,  but  because  we 
have  not  so  much  faith  as  believing  comes 
to ;  and  yet  most  men  will  pretend  not  only 
to  believe,  but  to  love  Christ  all  this  while. 
And  how  do  they  prove  this?    Truly  they 
bate  the  memory  of  Judas,  and  curse  the 
Jews  that  crucified  Christ,  and  think  Pilate 
a  Tery  miserable  man,  and  that  all  the  Turks 
are  damned,  and  to  be  called  Caiaphas  is  a 
word  of  reproach;  and,  indeed,  there  are 
many  that  do  not  much  more  for  Christ  than 
this  comes  to;  things  to  as  little  purpose,  and 
of  as  little  signification.    But  so  the  Jews 
^id  hate  the  memory  of  Corah  as  we  do  of 
Caiaphas,  and  they  built  the  sepulchre  of 
the  prophets ;  and  we  also  are  angry  at  them 
that  killed  the  apostles  and  the  martyrs; 
but,   in  the  mean  time,  we  neither  love 
Christ  nor  his  saints;  for  we  neither  obey 
bim,  nor  imitate  them.    And  yet  we  should 
think  ourselves  highly  injured,  if  one  should 
eall  us  infidels,  and  haters  of  Christ    But, 
I  pray,  consider;  what  is  hating  of  any 
man,  but  designing  and  doing  him  all  the 
injury  and  spite  we  can  ?    Does  not  he  hate 
Christ  that   dishonours    him,  that  makes 
Christ's  members  the  members  of  d  harlot, 
that  doth  not  feed  and  clothe  these  mem- 
bers ?     If  the  Jews  did  hate  Christ  when 
they  crucified  him,  then  so  does  a  Christian 
loo,  when  he  crucifies  him  again.    Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves;  a  Christian  may  be 
damned  as  well  as  a  Turk;  and  Christians 
may  with  as  much  malice  crucify  Christ, 
■•  the  Jews  did :  and  so  does  every  man 
that  sins  wilfully;  he  spills  the  blood  of 

Christy  making  it  to  be  spent  in  Tain.    "  He 
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that  hateth  you,  hateth  me ;  he  that  receives 
you,  receives  me,"  said  Christ  to  his  apos- 
tles. I  wish  the  world  had  so  much  faith 
as  to  believe  that;  and  by  this  try  whether 
we  love  Christ,  and  believe  in  him,  or  not. 
I  shall,  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  ask  one 
easy  question :  Do  we  believe  that  the  story 
of  David  and  Jonathan  is  true?  Have  we 
so  much  faith  as  to  think  it  possible  that 
two  rivals  of  a  crown  should  love  so  dearly  ? 
Can  any  man  believe  this,  and  not  be  infi- 
nitely ashamed  to  see  Christians,  almost  all 
Christians,  to  be  irreconcilably  angry,  and 
ready  to  pull  their  brother's  heart  out,  when 
he  offers  to  take  our  land  or  money  from 
us?  Why  do  almost  all  men  that  go  to  law 
for  right,  hate  one  another's  persons?  Why 
cannot  men  with  patience  hear  their  titles 
questioned  ?  But,  if  Christianity  be  so  ex- 
cellent a  religion,  why  are  so  very  many 
Christians  so  Tery  wicked  ?  Certainly  they 
do  not  so  much  as  believe  the  propositions 
and  principles  of  their  own  religion.  For 
the  body  of  Christians  is  so  universally 
wicked,  that  it  would  be  a  greater  change 
to  see  Christians  generally  live  according  to 
their  profession;  than  it  was  at  first  from  in- 
fidelity to  see  them  turn  believers.  The  con- 
version from  Christian  to  Christian,  from 
Christian  in  title  to  Christian  in  sincerity, 
would  be  a  greater  miracle  than  it  was, 
when  they  were  converted  from  heathen 
and  Jew  to  Christian.  What  is  the  matter? 
Is  not  "  repentance  from  dead  works"  reck- 
oned by  St.  Paul*  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
points  of  Christian  religion?  Is  it  not  a 
piece  of  our  catechism,  the  first  thing  we 
are  taught,  and  is  it  not  the  last  thing  that 
we  practise  ?  We  had  better  be  without  bap- 
tism than  without  repentance,  and  yet  both 
are  necessary ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  were 
not  without  faith,  we  should  be  without 
neither.  Is  not  repentance  a  forsaking  all 
sin,  and  an  entire  returning  unto  God?  Who 
can  deny  this  ?  And  is  it  not  plainly  said  in 
Scripture,  "  Unless  ye  repent,  ye  shall  aU 
perish  ?"  But  show  me  the  man  diat  belieTes 
these  things  heartily;  that  is,  show  me  a 
true  penitent,  he  only  believes  the  doctrines 
of  repentance. 

If  I  bad  time,  I  should  examine  your  faith 
by  your  confidence  in  God,  and  by  your 
obedience.  But,  if  we  fall  in  the  mere  be- 
lieving, it  is  not  likely  we  should  do  better 
in  the  other.  But  because  all  the  promises 
of  God  are  conditional,  and  there  can  be  no 
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confidence  in  the  particular  without  a  pro- 
mise or  revelation,  it  is  not  possible  that  any 
man  that  does  not  live  well,  should  reason* 
ably  put  his  trust  in  God.  To  live  a  ¥ricked 
life,  and  then  to  be  confident  that  in  the  day 
of  our  death  Qod  will  give  us  pardon,  is  not 
faith,  but  a  direct  want  of  faith.  If  we  did 
believe  the  promises  upon  their  proper  con- 
ditions, or  believe  that  God's  command- 
ments were  righteous  and  true,  or  that  the 
threatenings  were  as  really  intended  as  they 
are  terribly  spoken, — ^we  should  not  dare  to 
live  at  the  rate  we  do.  But "  wicked  men 
have  not  faith,"  saith  St  Paul;  and  then 
the  wonder  ceases. 

But  there  are  such  palpable  contradictions 
between  men's  practices  and  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  faith,  that  it  was  a  material  con- 
sideration of  our  blessed  Saviour,  *'  When 
the  Son  of  man  comes,  shall  he  find  faith 
upon  earth?"  meaning  it  should  be  very 
hard  and  scant :  '*  Every  man  shall  boast 
of  his  own  goodness;  'sed  virum  fidelem,' 
(saith  Solomon,)  but  'a  faithful  man,'  who 
can  find  ?"  Some  men  are  very  good  when 
they  are  afflicted. 

Hbhc  tibi  virtutem  frac(&  facit  urceus  anift, 
Et  tristis  nuUo  qui  tepet  igne  focus ; 

£t  tcises  et  bimez,  et  nudi  sponda  grabBti, 
Fit  brcvia  atquo  eadem  nocte  dieaue  toga. 

Martial. 

When  the  gown  of  the  day  is  the  mantle 
of  the  night,  and  cannot  at  the  same  time 
cover  the  head  and  make  the  feet  warm; 
when  they  have  but  one  broken  dish  and 
no  spoon,  then  they  are  humble  and  modest; 
then  they  can  suffer  an  injury  and  bear  con- 
tempt :  but  give  them  riches,  and  they  grow 
iofiolent;  fear  and  pusillanimity  did  their 
first  work,  and  an  opportunity  to  sin  undoes 
it  all.  *'  Bonum  militem  perdidisti,  impe- 
ratorem  pessimum  cre^ti,"  said  Galba: 
"  You  have  spoiled  a  good  trooper,  when 
you  made  me  a  bad  commander."  Others 
can  never  serve  Grod  but  when  they  are 
prosperous;  if  they  lose  their  fortune,  they 
lose  their  faith,  and  quit  their  charity: 
f  Non  rata  fides,  ubi  jam  melior  fortuna 
ruit;"  if' they  become  poor,  they  become 
liars  and  deceivers  of  their  trust,  envious 
and  greedy,  restless  and  uncharitable ;  that 
is,  one  way  or  other  they  show  that  they 
love  the  world,  and  by  all  the  faith  they  pre- 
tend to  cannot  overcome  it. 

Cast  up,  therefore,  your  reckonings  Im- 
partially ;  see  what  is,  what  will  be  required 
at  your  hands ;  do  not  think  you  can  be  jus- 
tified by  faith,  unless  your  faith  be  greater 


than  all  your  passions;  yoi^  have  not  Ac 
learning,  not  so  much  ■•  the  oommoa  is- 
tices  of  faith,  unless  yoa  cam  iril  when  yon 
are  covetous,  and  nprore  yoondf  wha 
you  are  proud;  bat  he  that  ia so,  and  kaowi 
it  not,  (and  that  is  the  ease  of  most  meaj 
hath  no  faith,  and  neither  knows  God  loi 
knows  himselfl 

To  conclude.  He  thai  hntk  tnie  jani^ 
ing  faith,  believes  the  power  of  God  tob 
above  the  powers  of  natote;  the  goodaw 
of  God  above  the  merit  and  diapoaiiiQn  tf 
our  persons ;  the  bounty  of  God  mhoveAi 
excellency  of  our  woriu;  the  Initk  of  Gol 
above  the  contradiction  of  onr  week  a^p- 
ings  and  fears ;  the  love  of  Qod  aboveiv 
cold  experience  and  inefleetiial  reeaon;  wi 
the  necessities  of  doing  good  worfci  akm 
the  faint  excuses  and  ignorant  pnteneemf 
disputing  sinners :  but  want  of  iaith  mibi 
us  so  generally  wicked  as  we  are,  ao  oAes 
running  to  despair,  ao  oflmi  bafikd  mom 
resolutions  of  a  good  life;  bat  he  wkm 
faith  makes  him  more  than  conqnerarover 
these  difficulties,  to  him  Isaac  ahall  be  kn 
even  in  his  old  age;  the  life  of  God  shdS  k 
perfectly  wrought  in  him;  and  by  thisiud^ 
so  operative,  so  strong,  ao  laating,  so  oki> 
dient,  he  shall  be  justified,  and  he  riisllli 
saved. 


SERMON   IV. 

PREACHED  AT  THE  CON8BCILATION  OP  TWO 
ARCHBISHOPS  AND  TEN  BIBHOH8,  IN  TBI 
CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PATRICX,  IV 
DUBLIN,  JANUARY  S7,  IdM. 

Sal  liquefi^  nt  condiat. 

And  the  Lord  staid.  Who  then  it  that  fnOM  tai 
wise  steward^  whom  hit  lord  thaU  wtm  nUr 
over  hit  houtehold,  1o  give  them  their  ftrtit*  *t 
meat  in  due  teaton  t 

Bletted  it  that  tervant,  u>hom  hit  lord  when  k 
Cometh  thall  find  to  liotfig.— Luke  zii.  4S,  43. 

Ti(  htiv  ojfa  TlifStoi  xai  ^p6»«fio$  outoKfMf* 

These  words  are  not  properly  a  questioii, 
though  they  seem  so;  and  the  particle vku 
not  interrogative,  but  hypothetical,  and  ex- 
tends ''who"  to  "whosoever;*'  plainly 
meaning,  that  whoever  is  a  stewaid  orrr 
Christ's  household,  of  him  Grod  requires  a 
great  care,  because  he  hath  trusted  him  witk 
a  grea*  employment     Every  steward  ft 
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waBiotriTuv  o  Kvpu»(,  SO  it  IS  in  St  Matthew  f 
m)  xa/eaa^rfiH  h  Kvpcof,  so  it  is  in  my  text ; 
every  steward  whom  the  Lord  hatk  or  ahaR 
appoint  over  the  family^  to  rule  it  and  to 
feed  it,  now  and  in  all  generations  of  men, 
as  long  as  this  family  shall  abide  on  earth ; 
that  is,  the  apostles,  and  they  who  were  to 
succeed  the  apostles  in  the  stewardship, 
were  to  be  furnished  with  the  same  power, 
and  to  undertake  the  same  charge,  and  to 
give  the  same  strict  and  severe  accounts. 

In  these  words  there  is  something  insinu- 
ated, and  much  expressed. 

1.  That  which  is  insinuated  only  is,  who 
these  stewards  are,  whom  Christ  had,  whom 
Christ  would  appoint  over  his  family,  the 
church  :  they  are  not  here  named,  but  we 
shall  find  them  out  by  their  proper  direction 
and  indigitation  by  and  by. 

2.  But  that  which  is  expressed,  is  the 
office  itself,  in  a  double  capacity.  1.  In  the 
dignity  of  it,  it  is  a  rule  and  a  government ; 
^*  whom  the  lord  shall  make  ruler  ov6r  his 
household."  2.  In  the  care  and  duty  of  it, 
'which  determines  the  government  to  be 
paternal  and  profitable ;  it  is  a  rule,  but 
such  a  rule  as  shepherds  have  over  their 
flocks,  to  lead  them  to  good  pastures,  and  to 
keep  them  within  their  appointed  walks,  and 
within  their  folds:  Iv^ifwi  (Ttfo^Vpeov*  that 
is  the  work,  **  to  give  them  a  measure  and 
proportion  of  nourishment :"  fpo^  h  xojl^, 
80  St.  Matthew  calls  it :  "  meat  in  the  sea- 
son ;"  that  which  is  fit  for  them,  and  when 
it  is  fit;  meat  enough,  and  meat  convenient; 
and  both  together  mean  that  which  the 
Greek  poets  call  ap/Mca^  ?fifiipor,t  ''the 
strong  wholesome  diet" 

3.  Lastly :  Here  b  the  reward  of  the 
faithful  and  wise  dispensation.  The  steward 
that  does  so,  and  continues  to  do  so,  till  his 
Lord  find  him  so  doing,  this  man  shall  be 
blessed  in  his  deed.  ''Blessed  is  the  ser- 
vant, whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall 
find  so  doing."    Of  these  in  order. 

1.  Who  are  these  rulers  of  Christ's  family  ? 
for  though  Christ  knew  it,  and,  therefore, 
needed  not  to  ask  ;  yet  we  have  disputed  it 
so  much,  and  obeyed  so  little,  that  we  have 
changed  the  plain  hypothesis  into  an  en- 
tangled question.  The  answer  yet  is  easy 
as  to  some  part  of  the  inquiry :  the  apostles 
are  the  first  meaning  of  the  text ;  for  they 
were  our  fathers  in  Christ,  they  begat  sons 
and  daughters  unto  God ;  and  were  a  spirit- 
ual paternity,  is  evident :  we  need  look  no 


further  for  spiritual  government,  because  io 
the  paternal  rule  all  power  is  founded ;  they 
begat  the  family  by  the  power  of  the  word 
and  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  they  fed  this 
family,  and  ruled  it,  by  the  word  of  theii 
proper  ministry  :  they  had  the  keys  of  this 
house,  the  steward's  ensign,  and  they  had 
the  ruler's  place ;  "  for  they  sat  on  twelve 
thrones,  and  judged  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel."     But  of  this  there  is  no  question. 

And  as  little  of  another  proposition — ^that 
this  stewardship  was  to  last  forever;  for  the 
power  of  ministering  in  this  office  and  the 
office  itself  were  to  be  perpetual :  for  th« 
issues  and  powers  of  government  are  more 
necessary  for  the  perpetuating  the  church, 
than  for  the  first  planting ;  and  if  it  was 
necessary  that  the  apostles  should  have  a 
rod  and  a  staff  at  first,  it  would  be  more 
necessary  afterwards,  when  the  family  was 
more  numerous,  and  their  first  zeal  abated, 
and  their  native  simplicity  perverted  into 
arts  of  hypocrisy  and  forms  of  godliness, 
when  •'  heresies  should  arise,  and  the  love 
of  many  should  wax  cold."  The  apostles 
had  also  a  power  of  ordination :  and  that 
the  very  power  itself  does  denote,  for  it 
makes  perpetuity,  that  could  not  expire  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles;  for  by  it  they 
themselves  propagated  a  succession.  And 
Christ,  having  promised  his  Spirit  to  abide 
with  his  church  for  ever,  and  made  his 
apostles  the  channels,  the  ministers  and 
conveyances  of  it,  that  it  might  descend  as 
the  inheritance  and  eternal  portion  of  the 
family;  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  when 
the  first  ministers  were  gone,  there  should 
not  others  rise  up  in  the  same  places,  some 
like  to  the  first,  in  the  same  office  and 
ministry  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  thing  is 
plain  and  evident  in  the  matter  of  fact  also : 
"  Cluod  in  ecclesia  nunc  geritur,  hoc  olim 
fecerunt  apostoli,"  said  St  Cyprian :  "  What 
the  apostles  did  at  first,  that  the  church 
does  to  this  day,"*  and  shall  do  so  for  ever: 
for  when  St.  Paul  had  given  to  the  bishop 
of  Ephesus  rules  of  government  in  this 
family,  he  commands  that  they  should  be 
"  observed  till  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;"t  and,  therefore,  these  authorities 
and  charges  are  given  to  him  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors ;  it  is  the  observation  of  St  Ambrose 
upon  the  warranty  of  that  text,  and  is  ob- 
vious and  undeniable. 

Well,  then,  ihe  apostles  were  the  first 
stewards ;  and  this  office  dies  not  with  them. 


*  Cap.  xxiv.  25. 


t  Hefliod.  Bf>. 


*  Epiflt.  73,  ad  Jubai. 
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but  must  for  ever  be  succeeded  in;  and 
now  begins  the  inquiry,  Who  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  ?  for  they  are,  they 
must  eridently  be,  the  stewards  to  feed  and 
to  rule  this  family.  There  are  aome  that 
•ay,  that  all  who  have  any  portion  of  work 
in  the  family,  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
are  these  stewards,  and  so  all  will  be  rulers. 
The  presbyters  surely ;  for,  say  they,  pres- 
byter and  bishop  is  the  same  thing,  and 
have  the  same  name  in  Scripture,  and, 
therefore,  the  office  cannot  be  distinguished. 
To  thia  I  shall  very  briefly  say  two  things, 
which  will  quickly  clear  our  way  through 
this  bush  of  thorns. 

1.  That  the  word  "presbyter"  is  but  an 
honourable  appellative  used  amongst  the 
Jews,  as  ''alderman"  amongst  us;  but  it 
aignifies  no  order  at  all,  nor  was  ever  used 
in  Scripture  to  signify  any  distinct  company 
or  order  of  clergy :  and  this  appears  not 
only  by  an  induction  in  all  the  enumerations 
of  the  offices  ministerial  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,* where  to  be  a  presbyter  is  never 
reckoned  either  as  a  distinct  office,  or  a  dis- 
tinct order;  but  by  its  being  indifferendy 
communicated  to  all  the  superior  clergy, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  people. 

2.  The  second  thing  I  intended  to  say,  is 
this:  that  although  all  the  superior  clergy 
had  not  only  one,  but  divers  common  appel- 
latives, all  being  called  ftpi<s^vtffM  and  5ia- 
xoyot,  even  the  apostolate  itself  being  called 
a  deaconship  ;t  yet  it  is  evident,  that  before 
the  common  appellatives  were  fixed  into 
names  of  propriety,  they  were  as  evidently 
distinguished  in  their  offices  and  powers, 
as  they  are  at  this  day  in  their  names  and 
titles. 

To  this  purpose  St  Paul  gave  to  Titus, 
the  bishop  of  Crete,  a  special  commission, 
command,  and  power,  to  make  ordinations; 
and  in  him,  and  in  the  person  of  Timothy, 
he  did  erect  a  court  of  judicature  even  over 
some  of  the  clergy,  who  yet  were  called 
presbyters;  ''Against  a  presbyter  receive 
not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three 
witnesses  :"|  there  is  the  measure  and  the 
warranty  of  the  "audientia  episcopalis," 
"  the  bishops'  audience  court ;"  and  when 
the  accused  were  found  guilty,  he  gives  in 
charge  to  proceed  to  censures :  tkeyx'  ^o- 
tofuof,  and  6si  ifttatofuitt*''  "  You  must  re- 
buke them  sharply,  and  you  must  silence 
them,  stop  their  mouths,"§  that  is  St.  Paul's 

*  Rom.  xiii.  6.    Eph.  iv.  11.    1  Cor.  zii.  23. 
t  Acts  i.  25.  11  Tim.  v.  19. 

$  Tit.  1 11.  and  Tit.  u.  15. 


word ;  that  they  may  no  more  settler 
venom  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  peiqple* 
These  bishops  were  commanded  "  to  set  is 
order  thin^  that  were  wanting"  in  the 
churches,  the  same  with  tiiat  power  of  Sl 
Paul; — ^" Other  things  will  I  set  in  ordei 
when  I  come,"  said  he  to  the  Corinthiaii 
churches ;  in  which  there  were  many  who 
were  called  presbytia,  who«  neverthdesiy 
for  all  that  name,  had  not  that  power.  Tb 
the  same  purpose  it  is  plain  in  ScriptoR^ 
that  some  would  have  been  apoatka  thai 
were  not;  such  were  those  whom  the  BfoA 
of  Qod  notes  in  the  Revelatioii  ;*  and  somi 
"  did  "  love  pre-eminence"  that  had  it  no^ 
for  so  did  Diotrephea;  and  aome  wot 
judges  of  questions,  and  all  were  not,  fiir 
therefore,  they  appealed  to  the  apjurtks  it 
Jerusilem;  and  St  Philip,  though  hewai 
an  evangelist,  yet  he  could  not  give  oonfr 
mation  to.  the  Samaritans  whom  he  hai 
baptized,  but  the  apostles  were  sent  for;  fiff 
that  was  part  of  the  power  reaerved  to  tke 
episcopal  or  apostolic  order. 

Now  from  these  premises,  the  condiuioA 
is  plain  and  easy.  1.  Christ  left  a  govern- 
ment in  his  church,  and  founded  it  in  the 
persons  of  the  apostles.  2.  The  aposdei 
received  this  power  for  the  perpetual  nie 
and  benefit,  for  the  comfort  and  edificatioB 
of  the  church  for  ever.  3.  The  apostles  had 
this  government;  but  all  that  were  taken  into 
the  ministry,  and  all  that  were  called  presby- 
ters, had  it  not.  If,  therefore,  this  government 
in  which  there  is  so  much  disparity  in  the 
very  nature,  and  exercise,  and  first  original 
of  it,  must  abide  for  ever;  then  so  most 
that  disparity.  If  the  apostolate,  in  the  first 
stabiliment,  was  this  eminency  of  power, 
then  it  must  be  so ;  that  is,  it  must  be  the 
same  in  the  succession  that  it  was  in  the 
foundation.  For  after  the  church  is  founded 
upon  its  governors,  we  are  to  expect  no 
change  of  government.  If  Christ  was  the 
author  of  it,  then,  as  Christ  left  it,  so  it 
must  abide  for  ever:  these  must  be  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  the  superior 
and  the  subordinate,  the  ordainer  and  the 
ordained,  the  confirmer  and  the  confirmed. 

Thus  far  the  way  is  straight,  and  the  path 
is  plain.  The  apostles  were  the  stewards 
and  the  ordinary  rulers  of  Christ's  family, 
by  virtue  of  the  order  and  office  apostolical; 
and  althoug^h  this  be  succeeded  to  for  ever, 
yet  no  man,  for  his  now  or  at  any  time 
being  called  a  presbyter  or  elder,  can  pre* 

*  Cap.  fi«  ver.  8. 
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lend  to  it;  for,  besides  his  being  a  presbyter, 
he  must  be  an  apostle  too ;  else,  though  he 
be  called  ''in  partem  soUicitudinis,"  and 
may  do  the  office  of  assistance  and  under- 
stewardship,  yet  the  xvpo;,  <*  the  govern- 
menty"  and  rule  of  the  family,  belongs  not 
to  him. 

But  then  tCf  apa  xai  oijfupor,  *'  who  are 
these  stewards  and  rulers  over  the  house- 
hold now  ?"  To  this  the  answer  is  also  cer- 
tain and  easy.  Christ  hath  made  the  same 
gorernors  to  day  as  heretofore ^  "apostles 
alilL"  For  though  the  twelve  apostles  are 
dead,  yet  the  apostolical  order  is  not :  it  is 
tiin  yfvMTf unf,  *'  a  generative  order,"  and 
begets  more  apostles.  Now  who  these 
''minores  apostoli"  are,  the  successors  of 
the  apostles  in  that  office  apostolical  and 
supreme  regiment  of  souls,  we  are  suffi- 
ciently taught  in  holy  Scriptures;  which 
when  I  havedearly  shown  to  you,  I  shall 
pass  on  to  some  more  practical  considera- 
tions. 

1.  Therefore,  certain  and  known  it  is, 
thai  Christ  appointed  two  sorts  of  ecclesi- 
astic persons, — ^twelve  apostles,  and  the 
seYenty-two  disciples;  to  these  he  gave  a 
limited  commission ;  to  those  a  fulness  of 
power;  to  these  a  temporary  employment; 
to  those  a  perpetual  aad  everlasting;  from 
these  two  societies,  founded  by  Christ,  the 
whole  church  of  God  derives  the  two  supe- 
rior orders  in  the  sacred  hierarchy:  and, 
as  bishops  do  not  claim  a  Divine  right 
out  by  a  succession  from  the  apostles,  so 
the  presbyters  cannot  pretend  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Christ,  but  by  claiming  a  suc- 
eeasion  to  the  seventy-two.  And  then  con- 
tider  the  difference,  compare  the  tables,  and 
all  the  world  will  see  the  advantages  of 
argument  we  have ;  for  since  the  seventy- 
two  had  nothing  but  a  mission  on  a  tempo- 
rary errand ;  and  more  thsn  that,  we  hear 
nothing  of  them  in  Scripture ;  but  upon  the 
apostles  Christ  poured  all  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  made  them  the  ordinary  minis- 
ters of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  abide  with 
the  church  for  ever:  the  Divine  institution 
of  bishops,  that  is,  of  successors  to  the  apos- 
tles, is  much  noore  clear  than  that  Christ 
appointed  presbyters,  or  successors  of  the 
serenty-two.  And  yet,  if  from  hence  they 
do  not  derive  it,  they  can  never  prove  their 
Older  to  be  of  Divine  institution  at  all,  much 
lets  to  be  so  alone. 

Bat  we  may  see  the  very  thing  itself— the 
very  matter  of  fact.  St  James,  the  bishop 
of  Jeratalem,  is  by  St  Paul  called  an  apos- 
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de:  ''Other  apostles  saw  I  none,  save 
James,  the  Lord's  brother."*  For  there 
were  some  whom  the  Scriptures  call  ''  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord  ;*'  that  is,  such  which 
Christ  made  by  his  word  immediately,  or 
by  his  Spirit  extraordinarily ;  and  eyen  into 
this  number  and  title,  Matthias,  and  St 
Paul,  and  Barnabas,  were  accounted.f  But 
the  church  also  made  apostles  ;|  and  these 
were  called  by  St  Paul,  o^coot o9uh  ixxx^^u^, 
'^aposdes  of  the  churches;*'  and  particularly 
Epaphroditus  was  the  ''apostle  of  the  Philip- 
pians;" — "properly  so,  saith  Primasius; 
and  ''what  is  this  else  but  the  bishop/' 
saith  Theodoret;  for  tovf  vw  KoXoufuvcvi  ima- 
xottovf  Mfteiw  oHoattOuavf,  "those  who  are 
now  called  bishops,  were  then  called  apos- 
tles," saith  the  same  father.  The  sense  and 
full  meaning  of  which  argument  is  a  perfect 
commentary  upon  that  famous  prophecy 
of  the  church,  "  instead  of  thy  fathers  thou 
shalt  have  children,  whom  thou  mayest 
make  princes  in  all  lands  ;§  that  is,  not  only 
the  twelve  apostles,  our  fathers  in  Christ, 
who  first  begat  us,  were  to  rule  Christ's 
family,  but  when  they  were  gone,  their 
children  and  successors  should  arise  in  their 
stead :  "  Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur 
ab  illis:"  their  direct  successors  to  all  gf^ne- 
rations  shall  be  "  principes  populi,"  that  is, 
"  rulers  and  governors  of  the  whole  catholic 
church." — "  De  prole  enim  ecclesis  crevit 
eadem  paternitas,  id  est,  episcopi  quos  ilia 
genuit,  et  patres  appellat,  et  constituit  in 
sedibus  patrum,"  saith  St  Austin:  "The 
children  of  the  church  become  fathers  of  the 
faithful ;  that  is,  the  church  begets  bishops, 
and  places  them  in  the  seat  of  fathers,  the 
first  apostles." 

After  these  plain  and  evident  testimonies 
of  Scripture,  it. will  not  be  amiss  to  say, 
that  this  great  affair,  relying  not  only  upon 
the  words  of  institution,  but  on  matter  of 
fact,  passed  forth  into  a  demonstration  and 
greatest  notoriety  by  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  catholic  church:  for  so 
St  Irensus,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  and  might 
easily  make  good  his  affirmative:  "We 
can,"  says  he, "  reckon  the  men,  who  by  the 
aposdes  were  appointed  bishops  in  churches 
to  be  their  successors  unto  us;  leaving 
to  them  the  same  power  and  authority 
which  they  had."  Thus  St  Poly  carp  was 
by  the  apostles  made  bishop  of  Smyrna ; 
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St.  Clement,  biahop  of  Rome,  by  St  Peter; 
"  and  diren  othen  by  the  apoetlet/'  nith 
TertulUan;  saying  also,  that  the  Asian 
bishops  were  consecrated  by  Sl  John.  And 
to  be  short,  that  bishops  are  the  successors 
of  the  apostles  in  the  stewardship  and  rule 
of  the  church,  is  expresaly  taught  by  St. 
Cyprian*  and  St.  Jerome,t  St  Ambrose  and 
St  Austin4  by  Euthymius  and  Phcianus, 
by  St,  Gregory  and  St  John  Damascenus, 
by  Clarius  a  Muscula  and  St  Siztus,  by 
Anacletus  and  St  Isidore;  by  the  Roman 
eouncii  under  St  Sylvester,  and  the  council 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  toSo^r^^  ^  "  succes- 
sion" of  bishops  from  the  apostles'  hands  in 
all  the  churches  apostolical,  was  as  certainly 
known  as  in  our  chronicles  we  find  the  suc- 
cession of  our  English  kings,  and  one  can 
no  more  be  denied  than  the  other.  The 
conclusion  from  these  premises  I  give  you 
in  the  words  of  St  Cyprian  :  ''  Cogitent 
diaconi,  qu6d  apostolos,  id  est,  episcopos, 
Dominus  ipse  elegerit :"  ''  Let  the  minis- 
ters know,  that  apostles,  that  is,  the  bishops, 
were  chosen  by  our  bleraed  Lord  himself  :"$ 
and  this  was  so  evident,  and  so  belicTed, 
that  St  Austin  affirms  it  with  a  ''Nemo 
ignorat,''  ''No  man  is  so  ignorant  but  he 
knows  this,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  ap- 
pointed bishops  over  churches." || 

Indeed  the  Gnostics  spake  evil  of  this 
order;  for  they  are  noted  by  three  apostles, 
St  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St  Jude,  to  be  "  de- 
spisers  of  government,  and  to  speak  evil  of 
dignities;"  and  what  government  it  was 
they  did  so  despise,  we  may  understand  by 
the  words  of  St.  Jude ;  they  were  ip  t^  itftC- 
hoyiq.  'tav  Kopi,  "  in  the  contradiction  or  gain- 
sayins:  of  Corah,"  who  with  his  company 
rose  up  against  Aaron  the  high  priest;  and 
excepting  these,  who  are  the  vilest  of  men, 
no  man,  within  the  first  three  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  opposed  episcopacy.  But  when 
Constantino  received  the  church  into  his 
arms,  he  found  it  universally  governed  by 
bishops;  and,  therefore,  no  wise  or  good 
man  professing  to  be  a  Christian,  that  is,  to 
believe  the  holy  catholic  church,  can  be  con- 
tent to  quit  the  apostolical  government,  (that 
by  which  the  whole  family  of  God  was  fed, 
and  taught,  and  ruled,)  and  beget  to  him- 
self new  fathers  and  new  apostles,  who,  by 
wanting  succession  from  the  apostles  of  our 
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Lord,  have  bo  ecdwiMtical  and  JtiiTatin 
communion  with  theaa  IbimtaiBa  of  on 
Saviour. 

If  ever  VinoeBtiiia  liriiiaHn'  nds  cooU 
be  used  in  any  question,  it  is  in  tldi :"  ^ood 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  nb  oomibiis;" 
that  bishops  are  the  successoia  of  die  qws- 
ties  in  this  8tewaid8hq>«  and  thtt  they  did 
always  rule  the  &mily,  wan  tan^t  and 
acknowledged  "always,  and  eveiy  whm, 
and  by  all  men"  that  wero  of  the  ehnrek  sf 
God :  and  if  these  erideneet  be  not  safr 
cient  to  convince  modeal  and  aober  penoai 
in  this  question,  we  shall  find  our  ihidi  a 
fail  In  many  other  artielea,  of  which  we  ya 
are  very  confident :  ibr  the  obaeiiatica  d 
the  LonPa  day,  the  consecration  of  the  hdy 
eucharist  by  the  priests,  the  beptiiiag  k* 
fants,  the  communicating  of  women,  asd 
the  very  canon  of  the  Scripture  itself,  ntf 
but  upon  the  same  probatioa ;  and,  then- 
fore,  the  denying  articles  thus  proved,  iit 
way,  I  do  not  say,  to  bring  in  sJl  aecis  sid 
heresies,«4hat  is  but  litde; — but  a  phii 
path  and  inlet  to  atheism  and  irrriigion;  ftr 
by  this  means  it  will  not  only  be  fanposiibh 
to  agree  concerning  the  meaning  of  809- 
ture,  but  the  Scripture  Itsrif,  uid  all  di 
records  of  religion,  will  become  useless,  sad 
of  no  efficacy  or  persuasion. 

I  am  entered  into  a  sea  of  matter;  but  I 
will  break  it  olf  abruptly,  and  sum  up  this 
inquiry  with  the  words  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  is  one  of  the  four  geo^ 
rals,  by  our  laws  made  the  measures  of 
judging  heresies:  ^ErtysxoKtm  §it  tt^^Pvrifm 
iiaOfwv  dtu^pcMr,  Ifpotf^fkia  iotw,  "  It  IS  ssoi* 
lege  to  bring  back  a  bishop  to  the  degree  and 
order  of  a  presbyter."  It  is  indeed  a  nfliag 
the  order,  and  entangling  the  gif^,and  con- 
founding the  method  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  it 
is  a  dishonouring  them  whom  God  would 
honour,  and  a  robbing  them  of  those  ipi- 
ritual  eminences  with  which  theSpiritof  God 
does  anoint  the  consecrated  heads  of  bisbopa 
And  I  shall  say  one  thing  more,  which  in- 
deed is  a  great  truth,  that  the  diminution  of 
episcopacy  was  first  introduced  by  popery : 
and  the  popes  of  Rome  by  commonicaling 
to  abbots;  and  other  mere  priests,  wpeaal 
graces  to  exercise  some  essential  offices  of 
episcopacy,  have  made  this  sacred  order  to 
be  cheap,  and  apt  to  be  invaded.  Bnt  then 
add  this :  if  Simon  Magus  was  in  so  damns- 
ble  a  condition  for  offering  to  buy  the  gifti 
and  powers  of  the  apostolical  order,  wkit 
shall  we  think  of  them  that  snatch  than 
away,  and  pretend  to  wear  them,  wfaethcr 
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the  apostles  and  their  successors  will  or  not? 
This  is  4f vfMufAoi  r6  ayu»  lytvfia, "  to  belie  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  that  is  the  least  of  it :  it  is 
rapine  and  sacrilegre,  besides  the  heresy  and 
schism,  and  the  spiritual  lie.  For  the  go> 
Temment  episcopal,  as  it  was  exemplified  in 
the  synago^e,  and  practised  by  the  same 
measures  in  the  temple,  so  it  was  transcribed 
by  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  translated 
it  into  a  gospel  ordinance :  it  was  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  named  some  of  the 
persons,  and  gave  to  them  all  power  and 
graces  from  above :  it  was  subjected  in  the 
apostles  first,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  a 
distinct  order  of  ecclesiastics:  it  was  re- 
ceived into  all  churches,  consigned  in  the 
records  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  preached  by 
the  universal  voice  of  all  the  Christian  world, 
delivered  by  notorious  and  uninterrupted 
practice,  and  derived  to  further  and  unques- 
tionable issue  by  perpetual  succession. 

1  have  done  with  the  hardest  part  of  the 
text,  by  finding  out  the  persons  intrusted, 
•'  the  stewards  of  Christ's  family ;"  which 
though  Christ  only  intimated  in  this  place, 
yet  he  plainly  enough  manifested  in  others: 
the  apostles,  and  their  successors  the  bishops, 
are  the  men  intrusted  with  this  great  charge; 
God  grant  they  may  all  discharge  it  well. 
And  so  I  pass  from  the  officers  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  office  itself,  in  the  next  words; 
'*  whom  the  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his 
household^  to  give  them  their  meat  in  due 
season." 
2.  The  office  itself  is  the  stewardship,  that 
is  episcopacy,  the  office  of  the  bishop :  the 
name  signifies  an  office  of  the  ruler  indefi- 
nitely, but  the  word  was  chosen,  and  by  the 
church  appropriated  to  those  whom  it  now 
signifies^  both  because  the  word  itself  is  a 
monition  of  duty,  and  also  because  the  faith- 
ful were  used  to  it  in  the  days  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  The  word  is  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  church :  **  I  will  give  to 
thee  princes  in  peace,  xat  ifttaxortovf  iv  hwmo' 
909^9  and  bishops  in  righteousness  ;"*  upon 
which  place  St.  Jerome  says,  ''Principes 
ecclesis  vocat  futuros  episcopos;"t  "The 
Spirit  of  God  calls  them  who  were  to  be 
Christian  bishops,  'principes,'  or  'chief 
rokrs,"'  and  this  was  no  new  thing;  for 
the  chief  of  the  priests  who  were  set  over 
the  rest,  are  called  bishops  by  all  the  Helle- 
nist Jews.  Thus  Joel  is  called  ifUttxattof  in' 
the  bishop  over  the  priests  ;"|  and 
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the  son  of  BtLui^ifMxoftof  AtwttMf,  the  bishop 
and  visiter  over  the  Levites ;"  and  we  find  at 
the  purging  of  the  land  from  idolatry,  the 
high  priest  placed  iidoxottovf  tit  clxw  Kvplov, 
"  bishops  over  the  house  of  God."*  Nay 
it  was  the  appellative  of  the  high  priest 
himself,  ittlaxoftoi  'Encofofi,  "bishop  Elea- 
zar"t  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  to  whom 
is  committed  the  care  of  lamps,  and  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  the  holy  unction.  • 

Now  this  word  the  church  retained,  choos- 
ing the  same  name  to  her  superior  ministers, 
because  of  the  likeness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

For  Christ  made  no  change  but  what  was 
necessary :  baptism  was  a  rite  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  Lord's  supper  was  but  the 
"  post-coenium''  of  the  Hebrews  changed 
into  a  mystery,  from  a  type  to  a  more  real 
exhibition;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  a 
collection  of  the  most  eminent  devotions  of 
the  prophets  and  holy  men  before  Christ, 
who  prayed  by  the  same  Spirit;  and  the 
censures  ecclesiastical  were  but  an  imitation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judaical  tribunals ; 
and  the  whole  religion  was  but  the  law  of 
Moses  drawn  out  of  its  vail  into  clarity  and 
manifestation ;  and  to  conclude  in  order  to 
the  present  affair,  the  government  which 
Christ  left,  was  the  same  as  he  found  it;  for 
what  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the  Levites, 
were  in  the  temple, — that  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  are  in  the  church :  it  is  affirmed 
by  St.  Jerome  more  than  once ;  and  the  use 
he  makes  of  it  is  this,, "  Esto  subjectus  ponti- 
fici  tuo,  el  quasi  animae  parentem  suscipe;" 
"Obey  your  bishop,  and  receive  him  as  the 
nursing-father  of  your  8oul."|  But  above 
all,  this  appellation  is  made  honourable  by 
being  taken  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself; 
for  he  is  called  in  Scripture  the  "  great  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  our  souls." 

But  our  inquiry  is  not  after  the  name,  but 
the  office,  and  the  dignity  and  duty  of  it : 
"  EcclesisB  gubernandce  sublimis  ac  Divina 
potestas,"  so  St  Cyprian  calls  it;  "A  high 
and  a  Divine  power  from  God  of  governing 
the  church ;"  "  rem  magnam  et  pretiosam 
in  conspectu  Domini,"  so  St  Cyril ;  <'  a  great 
and  precious  thing  in  the  sight  of  God ;" — 
f  wy  iw  dy9fM9to»i  tvxtauMf  opov,  by  Isidore  Pelu- 
siot;  "the  utmost  limit  of  what  is  desirable 
among  men :" — ^but  the  account  upon  which 
it  is  so  desirable,  is  the  same  also  that  makes 
it  formidable.    They  who  have  tried  it,  and 
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did  it  coDScieiitioiislf ,  haye  foand  the  burden 
•0  great,  as  to  make  them  stoop  with  care 
and  labour;  and  they  who  did  it  ignoFsndj 
or  carekssly,  will  find  it  will  break  their 
bones :  for  itke  bishop's  office  is  all  that  duty 
which  can  be  signified  by  those  excellent 
words  of  St  Cyprian :  ^  He  is  a  bishop  or 
OTerseer  of  the  brotherhood,  the  ruler  of  the 
people,  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  the  goTem- 
or  of  -the  church,  the  minbter  of  Christ, 
and  the  priest  of  God."  These  are  great 
titles,  and  yet  less  than  what  is  saki  of  tiiem 
in  Scripture,  which  calls  them  **  salt  of  the 
earth,--4ights  upon  a  candlestick, — stars  and 
angels, — ^fathers  of  our  faith, — embassadors 
of  God,— dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Gkxl^ — the  apostles  of  the  churches,— and 
the  glory  of  Christ :''— but  then  they  are 
great  burdens  too ;  for  the  bishop  is  Kf  lei^f  v- 
^ilfOf  tmiabif  ton  Hupiou,  "intrusted  with  the 
Lord's  people ;''  that  is  a  great  chatge,  but 
there  is  a  worse  matter  that  follows,  xai  t^ 
iMp  Wyy  4«Stwr  a^wy  Jb^yor  iiKai^taofumif  the 
bishop  is  he,  of  whom  God  will  require  ''an 
account  for  all  their  souls :''  they  are  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,*  and  transcribed  into  the 
fortieth  canon  of  the  apostles,  and  the  twen- 
ty-fourth canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch. 
And  now  I  hope  the  envy  is  taken  off; 
for  the  honour  does  not  pay  for  the  burden ; 
and  we  can  no  sooner  consider  episcopacy 
in  its  dignity,  as  it  is  a  rule ;  but  the  very 
nature  of  that  rule  does  imply  so  severe  a 
duty,  that  as  the  load  of  it  is  almost  insuffera- 
ble, so  the  event  of  it  is  very  formidable,  if 
we  take  not  great  care.  For  this  steward- 
ship is  xvpMTi^  xoi  Staxona,  "  a  principality 
and  d  ministry.''  So  it  was  in  Christ ;  he 
is  Lord  of  all,  and  yet  he  was  the  Servant 
of  all.  so  it  was  in  the  apostles;  it  was 
x3^fpo(  dMworMt;  xat  ^ftotfOSj^t  *'  their  lot  was 
to  be  apostles,  and  yet  to  serve  and  minis- 
ter ;"t  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  Isaiah, 
the  Seventy  use  the  word  iHlaxortof,  or 
"  bishop  i"J  but  there  they  use  it  for  the 
Hebrew  word  "  nechosheth,"  which  the 
Greeks  usually  render  by  if^uaxtti^  ^opo- 
loyo;,  rtfMxfidp,  and  the  interlineary  transla- 
tion by  "  exactores."  Bishops  are  only 
God's  ministers  and  tribute-gatherers,  re^ 
quiring  and  overseeing  them  that  do  their 
duty:  and,  therefore,  here  the  case  is  so, 
and  the  burden  so  great,  and  the  dignity  so 
allayed,  that  the  envious  man  hath  no  rea- 
son to  be  troubled  that  his  brother  hath  so 
great  a  load,  nor  the  proud  man  plainly  to 
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be  delighted  with  to  honoaralifo  a  danger 
It  is  indeed  a  rule,  bat  il  is  pnlemal;  it  is  a 
govemment,  bat  it  most  be  ndlher  imima 
tmh9  nor  aJsstpodK^i,  it  is  neitlier  a  "power 
to  constrain"  nor  "n  commiwkm  to  get 
wealth,"*  for  it  moat  be  without  necessity, 
and  not  for  filthy  locraaake;  bat  it  isnmte^ 
«^  aifluopowrof,  so  St  Lnke^ "  at  dT  him  that 
ministers  ;"t  t^  nii/tup  Mnv,  ao  8t  Mari^ 
"as  of  him  that  ia  aerftunt  of  wSifXM 
fcotof  iiMM^orfttf,  ao  Bl  John;}  aadi  a  princi- 
pality as  he  hath  "  that  waahea  the  leet"  of 
the  weaty  traTeller ;  or,  if  yoa  plenasj  tab 
it  in  the  words  of  oar  bleased  Lnd  hinMl( 
that  "He  that  will  be  chief  among  yon.  Id 
him  be  your  minister;"  meaning,  that  if 
imder  Christ's  kingdom  yoa  dnire  rale, 
possibly  you  may  have  it;  bat  all  that  rale 
under  him  are  aenrants  to  them  that  avB 
ruled ;  and,  therefore,  yoa  get  nothing  by  k, 
but  a  great  labour  and  a  busy  employmeat, 
a  careAil  life  and  a  neoessity  of  ma^ag  se- 
vere accounts.  But  all  thia  ia  nodiing  but 
the  general  measures ;  I  cannot  be  oaefbl  or 
understood  unless  I  be  more  particakr.  Tht 
particulars  we  shall  best  enamonle  by  re- 
counting those  great  coiyagationa  of  wofthy 
offices  and  actions,  by  which  Chriatian  bish> 
ops  have  blessed  and  built  ap  Chiislendoni; 
for  because  we  must  be  followers  of  them, 
as  they  were  of  Christ,  the  recounting  what 
they  did  worthily  in  their  generations,  will 
not  only  demonstrate  how  useful,  how  pro- 
fitable, how  necessary  episcopacy  is  to  the 
Christian  church,  but  it  will,  at  the  same 
time,  teach  us  our  duty,  by  what  services 
we  are  to  benefit  the  church,  in  what  works 
we  are  to  be  employed,  and  how  to  give  an 
account  of  our  stewardship  with  joy. 

1.  The  Christian  church  was  founded  by 
bishops,  not  only  because  the  apostles,  who 
were  bishops,  were  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  planters  of  the  churches,— but 
because  the  apostolical  men,  whom  the  apos- 
tles used  in  planting  and  disseminating  reli- 
gion, were,  by  all  antiquity,  aflirmed  to 
have  been  diocesan  bishops ;  insomuch  that, 
as  St.  EpiphaniusI  wimesses,  there  were, 
at  the  first  disseminations  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  many  churches,  who  had  in  them 
no  other  clergy,  but  a  bishop  and  his  dea- 
cons: and  the  presbvters  were  brought  in 
afterwards,  as  the  narvest  grew  greater: 
but  the  bishops'  names  are  known,  they  are 
"recorded  in  the  book  of  life,"  and  "their 
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praise  is  in  the  gospel ;''  such  were  Timo- 
thy and  Titus,  Clemens  and  Linus,  Marcus 
and  Dionysius,  One^imus  and  Caius,  Epa- 
phroditus  and  Sl  James,  our  Lord's  bro- 
ther,— Evodius  sind  Simeon ;  all  which,  if 
there  be  any  faith  in  Christians  that  gave 
their  lives  for  a  testimony  to  the  faith,  and 
any  truth  in  their  stories;  and  unless  we, 
who  believe  Thucydides  and  Plutarch,  Livy 
and  Tacitus,  think  that  all  church-story  is  a 
perpetual  romance,  and  that  all  the  brave 
men,  the  martyrs  and  the  doctors  of  the 
primitive  church,  did  conspire,  as  one  man, 
to  abuse  all  Christendom  for  ever;  I  say, 
unless  all  these  impossible  suppositions  be 
admitted, — all  these,  whom  I  have  now 
reckoned,  were  bishops  fixed  in  several 
churches,  and  had  diocesses  for  their  charges. 

The  consequent  of  this  consideration  is  this: 
If  bishops  were  those  upon  whose  ministry 
Christ  founded  and  built  his  church,  let  us 
consider  what  great  wisdom  is  required  of 
them  that  seem  to  "be  pillars  :  the  stewards 
of  Christ's  family  must  be  wise ;  that  Christ 
requires :  and  if  the  order  be  necessary  to 
the  church,  wisdom  cannot  but  be  neces- 
sary to  the  order ;  for  it  is  a  shame  if  they, 
who  by  their  office  are  fathers  in  Christ, 
shall  by  their  unskilfulness  be  but  babes 
themselves,  understanding  not  the  secrets 
of  religion,  the  mysteries  of  godliness,  the 
perfections  of  the  evangelical  law,  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  spi- 
ritual life.  A  bishop  must  be  exercised  in 
godliness,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  the 
secret  conduct  of  souls,  not  satisfied  with  an 
ordinary  skill  in  making  homilies  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  speaking  common  exhortations  in 
ordinary  cases;  but  ready  to  answer  in  all 
secret  inquiries,  and  able  to  convince  the 
gainsayers,  and  to  speak  wisdom  amongst 
them  that  are  perfect. 

If  the  first  bishops  laid  the  foundation, 
their  sticcessors  must  not  only  preserve 
whatsoever  is  fundamental,  but  build  up  the 
church  in  a  most  holy  faith,  taking  care  that 
no  heresy  sap  the  foundation,  and  that  no 
hay  or. rotten  wood  be  built  upon  it;  and 
above  all  things,  that  a  most  holy  life  be 
superstructed  upon  a  holy  and  unreprovable 
faith.  So  the  apostles  laid  the  foundation, 
and  built  the  wails  of  the  church,  and  their 
successors  must  raise  up  the  roof  as  high  as 
heaven.  For  let  us  talk  and  dispute  eter- 
nally, we  shall  never  compose  the  contro- 
Tersies  in  religion,  and  establish  truth  upon 
unalterable  foundations,  as  long  as  men 
handle  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  that  is. 


with  designs  and  little  artifices,  and  secular 
partialities ;  and  they  will  for  ever  do  so,  as 
long  as  they  are  proud  or  covetous.  It  is 
not  the  difficulty  of  our  questions,  or  the 
subtlety  of  our  adversaries,  that  makes  dis- 
putes interminable ;  but  we  shall  never  cure 
the  itch  of  disputing,  or  establish  unity,  un- 
less we  apply  ourselves  to  humility  and  con- 
tempt of  riches.  If  we  will  be  contending, 
let  us  contend  like  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
who  shall  produce  best  and  most  fruit;  not 
like  the  aspen  and  the  elm,  which  shall 
make  most  noise  in  a  wind.  And  all  other 
methods  are  a  beginning  at  a  wrong  end. 
And  as  for  the  people,  the  way  to  make 
them  conformable  to  the  wise  and  holy  rules 
of  faith  and  government,  is  by  reducing 
them  to  live  good  lives.  When  the  children 
of  Israel  gave  themselves  to  gluttony,  and 
drunkenness,  and  filthy  lusts,  they  quickly 
fell  into  abominable  idolatries ;  and  St.  Paul 
says^  "  that  men  make  shipwreck  of  jtheir 
faith  by  putting  away  a  good  conscience  ;"* 
for  the  mystery  of  faith  is  best  preserved 
h  xa0af4  owiiifpsn,  ''  in  a  pure  conscience,'' 
saith  the  same  apostle  :t  secure  but  that, 
and  we  shall  quickly  end  our  disputes,  and 
have  an  obedient  and  conformable  people; 
but  else  never. 

2.  As  bishops  were  the  first  fathers  of 
churches,  and  gave  them  being,  so  they 
preserve  them  in  being ;  for  without  sacra- 
ments there  is  no  church,  or  it  will  be 
starved,  and  die;  and  without  bishops  there 
can  be  no  priests,  and  consequently  no  sacra- 
ments; and  that  must  needs  be  a  supreme 
order,  from  whence  ordination  itself  pro- 
ceeds. For  it  is  evident  and  notorious,  that 
in  Scripture  there  is  no  record  of  ordination, 
but  an  apostolical  hand  was  in  it;  one  of  the 
<u^pc(  ^ywfuvoi,  one  of  the  chief,  one  of  the 
superior  and  '^  ruling"  clergy ;  and  it  is  as 
certain  in  the  descending  ages  of  the  church, 
the  bishop  always  had  that  power :  it  was 
never  denied  to  him,  and  it  was  never  im- 
puted to  presbyters:  and  Sl  Jerome  him- 
self, when«  out  of  his  anger  against  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he  endeavoured  to 
equal  the  presbyter  with  the  bishop,  though 
in  very  many  places  he  spake  otherwise,  yet 
even  then  also,  and  in  that  heat,  he  exceptr 
ed  ordination,  acknowledging  that  to  be  the 
bishop's  peculiar.  And,  therefore,  they  who 
go  about  to  extinguish  episcopacy,  do  as 
Julian  did ;  they  destroy  the  presbytery,  and 
starve  the  flock,  and  take  away  their  shep- 
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herds,  and  dbpark  their  pastures,  mnd  temptl  and  the  peqjile  in  the  iaieioooni  of  ptmysf 


God's  providence  to  extraofdinariee,  and 
put  the  people  to  hard  shifts,  and  turn  the 
channels  of  salTaticm  quite  another  way, 
and  leare  the  church  to  a  perpetual  oneer- 
tainty,  whether  she  be  alive  or  dead,  and 
the  people  destitute  of  the  life  of  their  souls^ 
and  their  daily  bread,  and  their  spiritual 
comforts,  and  holy  Uessings. 

The  consequent  of  this  is :  if  sacraments 
depend  upon  bishops,  then  let  us  take  care 
that  we  convey  to  the  people  holy  and  pure 
materiate,  sanctified  with  a  holy  ministry, 
and  ministered  by  holy  peiaons:  for  al- 
though it  be  true  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  does  not  depend  wholly  upon 
the  worthiness  of  him  that  ministers ;  yet  it 
is  as  true,  that  it  does  not  wholly  rely  upon 
the  worthiness  of  the  receiver;  but  both  to- 
gether, relying  upon  the  goodness  of  God, 
produce  all  those  blessings  which  ate  de- 
signed. The  minister  hath  an  influence 
into  the  effect,  and  does  very  much  towards 
it ;  and  if  there  be  a  failure  there,  it  is  a  de- 
fect in  one  of  the  concurring  catises;  and 
therefore  an  unholy  bishop  is  a  great  dimi- 
nution to  the  people's  blessing.  St  Jerome 
presses  this  severely:  '*Impid  faciunt," 
lie.  ''  They  do  wickedly  who  affirm,  that 
the  holy  eucharist  is  consecrated  by  the 
words  (alone)  and  solemn  prayer  of  the 
eonsecrator,  and  not  abo  by  his  life  and  holi- 
ness :"*  and  therefore  St.  Cyprian  affirms, 
that  **  none  but  holy  and  upright  men  are 
to  be  chosen,  who,  offering  their  sacrifices 
worthily  to  God,  may  be  heard  in  their 
prayers  for  the  Lord's  people  :"t  but  for 
others,  «  Sacrificia  eorum,  panis  luetics," 
saith  the  prophet  Hosea :  *'  Their  sacrifices 
are  like  the  bread  of  sorrow ;  whoever  eats 
thereof,  shall  be  defiled." 

This  discourse  b  not  mine,  but  St.  Cy- 
prian's ;  and  although  his  words  are  not  to 
be  understood  dogmatically,  hut  in  the  case 
of  duty  and  caution,  yet  we  may  lay  our 
hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  consider  how 


and  blessing.  •*  We  will  give  oontlvescoa- 
unuaily  to  pvayer,''  a^  the  apntdes;  thsi 
vras  the  ono-half  of  their  empbfment^ 
and  indeed  a  Ushop  ■hduld  spend  vecy 
much  of  his  time  in  holy  payer,  and  in  d^ 
verting  God's  judgnwnta,  iad  procBriBg 
blessings  to  the  peo^;  fivin  alltimes^tke 
chief  of  the  idi§^  WW  ever  tlie  diief  mini- 
ster of  blessing.  Urns  Abnhua  Uessfd 
Abimekch,  mnd  Meichisedeck  hhewd  Abn- 
ham,  and  Aaron  blessed  the  peopb;  lai 
''  without  all  controveiay,*^  anUh  &»  apos- 
tle, *'the  less  n  blessed  of  the  fieaKc* 
But  then  ''we  know  that  God  hcnieih aoi 
sinners;'' and  it  must  be ''the  effectoal  fa- 
vent  prayer  of  a  pghteoos  man  that  shall 
prevdL" 

And,  therefore,  we  may  enaily  consider, 
that  a  vicious  prelate  is  a  great  enkmity  lo 
that  flock,  which  he  is  appointed  to  fate 
and  pray  for.  How  shall  he  leoondle  the 
penitents,  who  is  himself  at  enmity  wiik 
God?  How  shaU  the  ]EIoly  Spirit  of  God 
descend  upon  the  symbols  at  kk  prayer,  who 
does  perpetually  grieve  him,  and  qoeaek 
his  holy  firesi  and  drive  him  quite  away? 
How  shall  he  that  hath  not  mated  of  At 
Spirit  by  contemplation,  atlr  ap  others  to 
earnest  desires  of  celestial  things?  Orwhst 
good  shall  the  people  receive,  when  the 
Inshop  lays  upon  their  head  a  covetous  or  a 
cruel,  an  unjust  or  an  impure  hand  ?  Bot, 
therefore,  that  I  may  use  the  words  of  St 
Jerome,  "  Cum  ab  episcopo  gratia  in  popu- 
lum  transfundatur,  et  mundi  totius  et  eccte- 
siae  totius  condimentum  sit  episcopus," 
&c.*  Since  it  is  intended  that  from  the 
bishop  grace  should  he  diffused  amongst  all 
the  people,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  greatfr 
indecency  than  a  holy  office  ministered  hf 
an  unholy  person,  and  no  greater  injury  to 
the  people,  than  that  of  the  blessings  which 
God  sends  to  them  by  the  ministries  evan- 
gelical, they  should  be  cheated  and  defraud- 
ed by  a  wicked  steward.     And,  therefore. 


we  shall  give  an  account  of  our  steward- ;  it  was  an  excellent  prayer,  which  to  thb 


ship,  if  we  shall  offer  to  the  people  the  bread 
of  God  with  impure  hands ;  it  is  of  itself  a 
pure  nourishment ;  but  if  it  passes  through 
an  unclean  vessel,  it  loses  much  of  its  ex- 
cellency. 

3.  The  like  also  is  to  be  said  concerning 
prayer ;  for  the  episcopal  order  is  appointed 
by  God  to  be  the  great  ministers  of  Christ's 
priesthood,  that  is,  to  stand  between  Christ 


very  purpose  was,  by  the  son  of  Siiach. 
made  in  behalf  of  the  high  priests,  the  sons 
of  Aaron :  "  God  give  you  wisdom  in  your 
heart,  to  judge  his  people  in  righteousness, 
that  their  good  things  be  not  abolished,  and 
that  their  glory  may  endure  for  erer.^f 

4.  All  the  offices  ecclesiastical  always 
were,  and  ought  to  be,  conducted  by  the 
episcopal  order,  as  is  evident  in  the  uDi?e^ 


^  Id  cap.  8.  Zej^ 


tUh.\.Ei^.4. 
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Bal  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitiTe 
church  :  Oi  ft^tafivttpoi  »ai  6idxtm»  wtv  ypta- 
fMMfi  'tfiv  ifUaxoHQu  fMtfiiv  itiittXutiMmif,  It  is 
the  fortieth  canon  of  the  apostles,  "  Let  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  do  nothing  without 
leave  of  the  bishop  ;"*  but  that  case  is  known. 

The  consequent  of  this  consideration  is 
no  other  than  the  admonition  in  my  text : 
*'We  are  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  Gody"  and  dispensera  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom;  and  'Mt  is  required  of 
stewards  that  they  be  found  faithful;"! 
*'  that  we  preach  die  word  of  God  in  season 
and  out  of  season^ — ^that  we  rebuke  and 
exhort^  admonish  and  correct ;" — for  these 
Gk)d  calls  **  pastores  secundum  cor  meum," 
**  pastors  according  to  his  own  hearty  which 
feed  the  people  with  knowledge  and  under- 
standing;":(  but  they  must  also  ''comfort 
the  afflicted,  and  bind  up  the  broken  heart ;" 
minister  the  sacraments  with  great  dihgence, 
and  righteous  measures,  and  abundant  cha- 
rity, always  having  in  mind  those  passionate 
words  of  Christ  to  Sl  Peter:  *'  If  thou  lovest 
me,  feed  my  sheep ;  if  thou  hast  any  love 
to  me,  feed  my  kmbs." 

And  let  us  remember  this  also,  that  no- 
thing can  enforce  the  people  to  obey  their 
bishops  as  they  ought,  but  our  doing  that 
doty  and  charity  to  them  which  God  re- 
quires. There  is  reason  in  these  words  of 
8l  Chrysostom :  ''  It  is  necessary  that  the 
church  should  adhere  to  their  bishop,  as  the 
body  to  the  head,  as  plants  to  their  roots,  as 
rirers  to  their  springs,  as  children  to  their 
Ikthera,  as  disciples  to  their  masters."  These 
similitudes  express  not  only  the  relation  and 
dependence,  but  they  tell  us  the  reason  of 
the  duty :  the  head  gives  light  and  reason  to 
conduct  the  body ;  the  roots  give  nourish- 
ment to  the  plants ;  and  the  springs,  perpe- 
tual emanation  of  waters  to  the  channels : 
&thera  teach  and  feed  their  children;  and 
disciples  receive  wise  instructions  from  their 
masters :  and  if  we  be  all  this  to  the  people, 
they  will  be  all  that  to  us ;  and  wisdom  will 
compel  them  to  submit,  and  our  humility 
will  teach  them  obedience,  ano  c  ur  charity 
will  invite  their  compliance ;  oUi  good  ex- 
ample will  provoke  them  to  good  works, 
and  our  meekness  will  melt  them  into  soft- 
ness and  flexibility :  for  all  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple are  "  populus  voluntarius,"  *'  a  free  and 
willing  people ;"  and  we,  who  cannot  com- 
pel their  bodies,  must  thus  constrain  their 

*  Et  24.  C.  Concil.  Antioch. 
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souls,  by  inviting  iheir  wills,  by  convincing 
their  understandings,  by  the  beauty  of  fair 
example,  the  efficacy  and  holiness,  and  the 
demonstrations  of  the  Spirit. 

This  is  ''experimentum  ejus,  qui  in  nobis 
loquitur  Christus,"  "the  experiment  of 
Christ  that  speaketh  in  us:"  for  to  this 
purpose  those  are  excellent  words  which 
St  Paul  spake:  "Remember  them  who 
have  the  rule  over  you :  whose  faith  follow, 
considenng  the  end  of  their  conversation."* 
There  lies  the  demonstration;  and  those 
prelates  who  teach  good  life,  whose  ser- 
mons are  the  measures  of  Christ,  and  whose 
life  is  a  copy  of  their  sermons,  these  must 
be  followed,  and  surely  these  will ;  for  these 
are  burning  and  shining  lights :  but  if  we 
hold  forth  false  fires,  and  by  the  amusement 
of  evil  examples,  call  the  vessels  that  sail 
upon  a  dangerous  sea,  to  come  upon  a  rock 
or  an  iron  shore  instead  of  a  safe  harbour, 
we  cause  them  to  make  shipwreck  of  their 
precious  failh,  and  to  perish  in  the  deceit- 
ful and  unstable  waters :  "  Vox  operum  for- 
tiJ!ks  sonat  qu&m  verborum:"  "a  good  life  is 
the  strongest  argument  that  your  faith  is 
good,"  and  a  gentle  voice  will  be  sooner  en- 
tertained than  a  voice  of  thunder;  but  the 
greatest  eloquence  in  the  world  is  a  meek 
spirit  and  a  liberal  hand ;  these  are  the  two 
pastoral  staves  the  prophet  speaks  of,  "  nc^- 
nam  et  hovelim,"  "beauty  and  bands ;"t 
he  that  hath  the  staff  of  the  beauty  of  ho- 
liness, the  ornament  of  fair  example,  he 
hath  also  the  staff  of  bands;  "Atque  in 
funiculis  Adam  trahet  eos,  in  vinculis  cha- 
ritatis,"  as  the  prophet  Hosea's  expression 
is,  "He  shall  draw  the  people  after  him 
by  the  cords  of  a  man,  by  the  bands  of  a 
holy  charity ."t  But  if,  against  all  these  de- 
monstrations, any  man  will  be  refractory, 
we  have,  instead  of  a  staff,  an  apostolical 
rod,  which  is  the  last  and  latest  remedy, 
and  either  brings  to  repentance,  or  consigns 
to  ruin  and  reprobation. 

If  there  were  any  time  remaining,  I  could 
reckon  that  the  episcopal  ord<f*  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity  in  the  Church ;  and  we  see 
it  is  so,  by  the  innumerable  sects  that  sprang 
up,  when  episcopacy  was  persecuted.  I 
could  add,  how  that  bishops  were  the  cause 
that  St  John  wrote  his  gospel;  that  the 
Christian  failh  was,  for  three  hundred  yeare 
together,  bravely  defended  by  the  sufferings, 
the  prisons  and  flames,  the  life  and  the  death 
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of  bisbopt,  as  tbe  princifMil  comlmtanit; 
that  the  fathers  of  the  church,  whose  writ- 
ings axe  held  in  so  great  Teneration  in  all 
the  Christian  world,  were  almost  all  of  them 
bishops.    I  coold  add,  that  the  reformation 
of  religion  in  England  was  principally  by 
the  preachings,  and  the   dispattngs,  the 
writings  and  the  martyrdom  of  bishops; 
that  bishops  have  erer  since  been  the  great- 
est defensaiives  against  popery ;  that  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  were  goremed  by  bishops 
erer  since  they  were  Christian,  and  under 
their  conduct  have,  for  so  many  ages,  en- 
joyed aU  the  blessings  of  the  goqieL    I 
eouid  add  also,  that  episcopacy  is  the  great 
stabiliment  of  monarchy ;  bat  of  this  we 
are  cdnvinced  by  a  sad  and  too  dear-bought 
experience ;  I  could  therefore  instead  of  it 
say,  that  episcopacy  is  the  great  ornament 
of  religion ;  that  as  it  rescues  the  deigy 
from  contempt,  so  it  is  the  greatest  preser- 
vative of  the  people's  liberty  from  ecclesi- 
astic tyranny  on  one  hand,  (the  gentry  be- 
mg  little  better  than  servants,  while  they 
live  under  the  presbytery,)  and  anarchy 
and  licentiousness  on  the  other ;  that  it  en- 
dears obedience,  and  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  princes,  and  is  wholly  ordained  for  the 
good  of  mankind  and  the  benefit  of  souls. 
But  I  cannot  stay  to  number  all  the  bless- 
ings which  have  entered  into  the  world  at 
this  door;  I  only  remark  these,  because 
they  describe  unto  us  the  bishop's  employ- 
ment, which  is,  to  be  busy  in  the  service 
of  souls, — to  do  good  in  all  capacities, — to 
serve  every  man's  need, — to  promote  all 
public  benefits, — to  cement  governments, — 
to  establish  peace,  to  propagate  the  king- 
dom of  Christ, — to  do  hurt  to  no  man, — to 
do  good  to  every  man ; — that  is,  so  to  minis- 
ter, that  religion  and  charity,  public  peace 
and  private  blessings,  may  be  in  their  ex- 
dtation. 

As  long  as  it  was  thus  done  by  the  pri- 
mitive bishops,  the  princes  and  the  people 
gave  them  all  honour ;  insomuch,  that  by  a 
decree  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  bishop 
had  power  given  to  him  to  retract  the  sen- 
tences made  by  the  presidents  of  provinces ; 
and  we  find,  in  the  acts  of  St.  Nicholas, 
that  he  rescued  some  innocent  persons  from 
death,  when  the  executioner  was  ready  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow;  which  thing,  even 
when  it  fell  into  inconvenience,  was  in- 
deed forbidden  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius ; 
but  the  confidence  and  honour  was  only 
changed,  it  was  not  taken  away;  for  the 


the  ''AudieBtia  BpisQopalii,«»lo''tlie  Bi- 
shopa*  Cocrt.''    This  waa  ant  wbj  right 
which  the  bishops  eoold  dttlkaige,  bat  a  le* 
ward  of  their  pisCy;  and  m  kmg  m  tte 
holy  offiee  was  bdilf  admiiriiieied,  te 
world  fonod  so  much  comfort  aaj  aeearl^, 
80  mach  juiCioe  and  tamcf,  to  mmy  tem- 
poral and  spkitoal  bfeannga,  eoimqaentts 
the  ministries  of  dmt  order,  that,  as  the  Gt- 
latiana  to  St  Paul,  ''oiea  here  plneked  oof 
their  eyes"  to  do  them  aerriee,  and  to  io 
them  honour.    For  then  cpiacopagy  did  te 
good  thatGkd  intended  by  it ;  it  was  a  spi- 
ritual govemment,  by  apntnal  penons,  fit 
spiritual  ends.    llieB  the  ptineea  and  Ae 
people  gave  them  bonotmi,  beemiae  Aey 
deserved,  and  sought  Aem  not;  then  they 
gave  them  wealth,  because  they  would  dis- 
pend  it  wisely,  frugally,  and  obaritahly ;  Aea 
they  gave  them  power,  became  it  was  saie 
to  be  used  for  the  defence  of  tbe  innoceiit, 
for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed,  for  the  poniil- 
ment  of  evil-doets,  and  the  lewrnd  of  d» 
Tirtuous.    Then  they  desired  to  be  judgei 
by  them,  because  their  audiences,  or  eooili, 
did  ifiv:^tw  to  jSopiSapw^,  ''they  appeased 
aU  furious  sentences,**  and  taught  geotk 
principles,  and  gave  merciful  meaaQres,aBi 
in  their  courts  were  all  equity  and  piety,  and 
Christian  determinations. 

But  afterwards,  when  they  did  M  iir 
9wa&riia»,  "into  secular  methods,"  snd 
made  their  counsels  vain  by  pride,  and 
dirtied  their  sentences  with  money,  then 
they  becane  like  other  men;  and  so  it 
will  be,  unless  the  bishop  be  more  holy 
than  other  men ;  but  when  our  sanctity  and 
severity  shall  be  as  eminent  as  the-csU- 
ing  is,  then  we  shall  be  called  to  councils, 
and  sit  in  public  meetings,  and  bring  com- 
fort to  private  families,  and  rule  in  the 
hearts  of  men  by  a  "jus  relationis,"  sueh 
as  was  between  the  Bioman  emperors  sad 
the  senate ;  they  courted  one  another  iato 
power,  and,  in  giving  honour,  strove  to 
outdo  each  other ;  for  from  an  humble  wise 
man  no  man  will  snatch  an  employmeot 
that  is  honourable ;  but  from  the  proud  sod 
from  the  covetous  every  man  endeavouis  to 
wrest  it,  and  thinks  it  lawful  prize. 

My  time  is  now  done;  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  speak  to  the  third  part  of  my  text, 
the  reward  of  the  good  steward  and  of  the 
bad;  I  shall  only  mention  it  to  you  in  t 
short  exhortation,  and  so  conclude.  In  the 
primitive  church,  a  bishop  was  never  ad- 
mitted to  public  penance ;  not  only  because 


condemned  criminal  had  leire  to  appeal  to  i  in  them  every  crime  is  ten,  and  he  thai 
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eoald  not  discern  a  public  shame,  could  | 
not  deserve  a  public  honour ;  nor  yet  only  ■ 
because  every  such  punishment  was  scan* 
dalous,  and  did  more  evil  by  the  example 
of  the  crime,  than  it  could  do  good  by  the 
example  of  the  punishment;  but  also  be- 
eaose  no  spiritual  power  is  higher  than  the 
episcopal,  and  therefore  they  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Divine  judgment,  which  was 
likely  to  fall  on  them  very  heavily :  5»;rofo- 
IHTOft  axftptc¥  0  Kvpio(,  "  U\e  Lord  will  cut 
the  evil  stewards  asunder ;"  he  will  suffer 
schisms  and  divisions  to  enter  in  upon  us, 
and  that  will  sadly  cut  as  asunder;  but  the 
evil  also  shall  faU  upon  their  persons,  like 
the  punishment  of  quartering  traitors,  iva 
mm  tff  ^wfuiknati  tofiri^,  punishment  with 
the  circumstances  of  detestation  and  exem- 
pfaurity.  Consider,  therefore,  what  is  your 
great  duty.  Consider  what  is  your  great 
danger.  The  lines  of  duty  I  have  already 
described;  only  remember  how  dear  and 
precious  souls  are  to  Crod,  since  for  their 
salvation  Christ  gave  his  blood ;  and  there- 
ibre  will  not  easily  lose  them,  whom, 
though  they  had  sinned  against  him,  yet  he 
•o  highly  valued  :  remember  that  you  are 
Christ's  deputies  in  the  care  of  souls,  and 
that  yon  succeed  in  the  place  of  the  apos- 
tles. ''Non  est  facile  stare  loco  Pauli,  et 
tenere  gradum  Petri:"  you  have  under- 
taken the  work  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  oltice 
of  St  Peter;  and  what,  think  you,  upon  this 
account,  will  be  required  of  us  ?  St  Jerome 
expresses  it  thus :  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  a 
hishop  ought  to  be  so  great,  that  his  coun- 
tenance, his  gesture,  his  motion,  every  thing 
should  be  vocal,  '  ut  quicquid  agit,  quicquid 
loquitur,  doctrina  sit  apostolorum :*  'that 
whatever  he  does  or  speaks,  be  doctrinal  or 
apostolical.' "  The  ancient  fathers  had  a 
pious  opinion,  that  besides  the  angel-guar- 
dian which  is  appointed  to  the  guard  of  every 
man,  there  is  to  every  bishop  a  second  an- 
gel appointed  to  him  at  the  consecration ; 
and  to  this  Origen  alludes,  saying  that 
every  bishopric  hath  two  angels,  the  one 
▼isible  and  the  other  invisible.  This  is  a 
great  matter,  and  shows  what  a  precious 
thing  that  order  and  those  persons  are  in 
the  eyes  of  Qod ;  but  then  this  also  means, 
that  we  should  live  angelic  lives,  which  the 
church  rarely  well  expresses  by  saying, 
that  episcopal  dignity  is  the  ecclesiastic  state 
of  perfection,  and  supposes  the  persons  to  be 
so  far  advanced  in  holiness,  as  to  be  in  the 
state  of  confirmation  in  grace.  But  I  shall 
•ay  nothing  of  these  things,  because   c  may 
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be  they  press  too  hard ;  but  tne  use  I  sha. 
make  of  it,  upon  occasion  of  the  reward 
of  the  good  and  bad  steward,  is  to  remind 
you  of  your  great  danger.  For  if  it  be  re- 
quired of  bishops  to  be  so  wise  and  so  holy, 
so  industrious  and  so  careful,  so  busy  and 
so  good,  up  to  the  height  of  best  examples ; 
if  they  be  anointed  of  the  Liord,  and  are 
the  husbands  of  the  churches ;  if  they  be 
the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  and  stewards 
of  the  household ;  it  is  very  fit  they  consider 
their  danger,  that  they  may  be  careful  to  do 
their  duty.  St  Bernard  considers  it  well  in 
his  epistle  to  Henry,  archbishop  of  Sens  :•— 
If  I,  lying  in  my  cell,  and  smoking  under  a 
bushel,  not  shining,  yet  cannot  avoid  the 
breath  of  the  winds,  but  that  my  light  is  al- 
most blown  out ;  what  will  become  of  my 
candle,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  candlestick, 
and  set  upon  a  hill?  I  am  to  look  to  myself 
alone,  and  provide  for  my  own  salvation ; 
and  yet  I  offend  myself,  I  am  weary  of  my- 
self, I  am  my  own  scandal  and  my  own 
danger ;  my  own  eye,  and  my  own  belly, 
and  my  own  appetite,  find  me  work  enough ; 
and  therefore  God  help  them,  who,  besides 
themselves,  are  answerable  for  many  others. 
Jacob  kept  the  sheep  of  Laban,  and  we  keep 
the  sheep  of  Christ ;  and  Jacob  was  to  an- 
swer for  every  sheep  that  was  stolen,  and 
every  lamb  that  was  torn  by  the  wild  beast ; 
and  so  shall  we  too,  if  by  our  fault  one  of 
Christ's  sheep  perish;  and  yet  it  may  be, 
there  are  one  hundred  thousand  souls  com- 
mitted to  the  care  and  conduct  of  some  one 
shepherd,  who  yet  will  find  his  own  soul 
work  enough  for  all  bis  care  and  watchful- 
ness. If  any  man  should  desire  me  to  carry 
a  frigate  into  the  Indies,  in  which  one  hun- 
dred men  were  embarked,  I  were  a  mad- 
man to  undertake  the  charge  without  pro- 
portionable skill ;  and',  therefore,  when  there 
is  more  danger,  and  more  souls,  and  rougher 
seas,  and  more  secret  rocks,  and  horrible 
storms,  and  the  shipwreck  is  an  eternal  loss, 
the  matter  will  then  require  great  considera- 
tion in  the  undertaking,  and  greatest  care  in 
the  conduct 

Upon  this  account  we  find  many  brajre 
persons,  in  the  first  and  in  the  middle  ages 
of  the  church,  with  great  resolution  refusing 
episcopacy.  I  will  not  speak  of  those,  who, 
for  fear  of  martyrdom,  declined  it,  but  those 
who,  for  fear  of  damnation,  did  refuse.  St 
Bernard  was  by  three  rich  cities  severally 
called  to  be  their  bishop,  and  by  two  to  be  their 
archbishop,  and  he  refused  them;  St.  Domi- 
nicus  refused  four  successively ;  St  Thomas 
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Aquinas  refuted  the  archbishopric  of  Na- 
filn;  and  Vincentius  Ferrarios  would  noc 
accept  of  Valentin  or  Ilerda;  and  Bemar- 
dinus  Senensis  refused  the  bishoprics  of 
Sens,  Urbio,  and  Ferrara.  They  had  rea- 
•on;  and  yet,  if  they  had  done  amiss  in 
that  office  which  they  declined,  it  had  been 
aomething  more  excusable;  but  if  they  that 
seek  it,  be  as  careless  in  the  office  as  they 
are  grrady  of  the  honour,  that  will  be  found 
intolerable.  ^'EUectus  episcopus  ambukt 
in  disco,  recusans  volvitur  in  are&,''  said 
the  hermit  in  St.  Jerome;  ''The  bishop 
walks  upon  round  and  trundling  stones; 
but  he  that  refuses  it,  stands  upon  a  floor." 
But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it;  because  I 
suppose  you  hare  read  it,  and  considered  it, 
in  St.  Chrysostom's  six  books,  ''de  Sacer- 
dotio ;"  in  the  Apologetic  of  St  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus :  in  the  pastoral  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Rome;  in  St.  Diooysius'  eighth  epistle  to 
Demophilus ;  in  the  letters  of  Epiphanius  to 
St  Jerome;  in  St  Austin's  epistle  to  Bishop 
Valerius ;  in  St  Bernard's  life  of  St  Mak- 
chy ;  in  St  Jerome's  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  epistle  to  Fabiola.  These  things,  I 
am  sure,  you  could  not  read  without  trem- 
bling ;  and  certainly,  if  it  can  betong  to  any 
Christiao,  then  ''work  out  your  ralvation 
with  fear  and  trembling :"  that  is  the  bishop's 
burden.  For  the  bishop  is  like  a  man  that 
is  surety  for  his  friend;  he  is  bound  for 
many,  and  for  great  sums;  what  is  to  he 
done  in  this  case,  Solomon's  answer  is  the 
way :  "Do  this  now,  my  son,  deliver  thy- 
self, make  sure  thy  friend,  give  not  sleep 
to  thine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  thine  eye- 
lids:"* that  is,  be  sedulous  to  discharge  thy 
trust,  to  perform  thy  charge;  be  zealous 
for  souls,  and  careless  of  money :  and  re- 
member this,  that  even  in  Christ's  family 
there  was  one  sad  example  of  an  apostate 
apostle ;  and  he  fell  into  that  fearful  estate 
merely  by  the  desire  and  greediness  of  mo- 
ney. Be  warm  in  zeal,  and  indifferent  in 
thy  temporalities :  for  he  that  is  zealous  in 
temporals,  and  cold  in  the  spiritual ;  he  that 
doeth  the  accessories  of  his  calling  by  him- 
self, and  the  principal  by  his  deputies;  he 
that  is  present  at  the  feast  of  sheep-shearing, 
and  puts  others  to  feed  the  flock;  hath  no 
sign  at  all  upon  him  of  a  good  shepherd. 
"  It  is  not  fit  for  us  to  leave  the  word  of 
€k>d,  and  to  serve  tables,"  said  the  apostles. 
And  if  it  be  a  less  worthy  office  to  serve  the 
tables  even  of  the  poor,  to  the  diminution 


•  Pro?,  vi  3,  4. 


of  our  ears  in  the  diapeontiim  of  GoA 
word^t  must  needs  be  ma  OBWoiihy  «» 
ployment  to  leave  the  word  of  Qod»  and  Is 
attend  the  rich  and  aopefflnoae  Aumitue  sf 
our  own  tables.  Remember  the  qoalky  sf 
your  chaiges :  **  Civitae  eet^  T%plaleMl  €■► 
todiam  et  concordiam;  epoMa^eet,  tfbuim 
amari;  ovessantyiniaMlitepeaiin.?'*  *^1!ki 
church  is  aspouae;"  the  vnivvml  dhonh 
is  Christ's  spouse,  but  your. own  dioeaah 
yours;  "behave  yoaiaelvee  .eo  that  ye  b 
belovol.  Your  people  ere  as  ^eep*"  sel 
they  must  be  fed,  and  guided,  and  pseasiidk 
and  healed,  and  bronght  homa  ^lls 
church  is  a  city,"  and  you  era  the  wan^ 
men ;  ''take  care  that  the  ettf  be  kept ei 
unity  in  itself;"  be  sun  to  make  psaoi 
amongst  your  people;  aufier  no  hatrsdB,iS 
quarrels,  no  suits  at  law  amongiC  the  di^ 
zens,  which  you  can  avoid;  make  paacsk 
your  diocesses  by  all  the  ways  of  pradeao^ 
piety,  and  aothority,  that  you  can;  and  let 
not  your  own  corrections  of  criminab  beli 
any  purpose  but  for  their  amendmeBt,  ftr 
the  cure  of  offenders  as  long  as  there  is  hop^ 
and  for  the  security  of  thoae  who  are  wood 
and  whole.  Preach  often,  and  piay  eo» 
tinually ;  let  your  discipline  be  with  chariy, 
and  your  censures  slow ;  let  not  ezeoaiae> 
nications  pass  for  trifles,  and  drive  not  swaf 
the  fly  from  your  brother's  forehead  with  a 
hatchet;  give  counsel  frequently,  nod  dii- 
pensations  seldom,  but  never  without  neces- 
sity or  great  charity ;  let  every  place  ia 
your  diocess  say, "  Invenenint  me  vigiles," 
"The  watchmen  have  fouml  me  oat," 
"  basso velim ;"  they  that  walk  the  citf 
round  have  sought  me  out,  and  found  me. 
"Let  every  one  of  us,"  as  St.  Paul'sf 
expression  is,  "  show  himself  a  workmsa 
that  shall  not  be  ashamed;"  ^'operariom 
inconfuslbilem,"  mark  that;  ''such  a  la- 
bourer as  shall  not  be  put  to  shame"  for 
his  illness  or  his  unskilfulness,  his  false- 
ness and  unfaithfulness,  in  that  day  when 
the  great  Bishop  of  souls  shall  make  his 
last  and  dreadful  visitation;  for,  be  sure, 
there  is  not  a  carcass,  nor  a  skin,  nor  a  lode 
of  wool,  nor  a  drop  of  milk  of  the  whole 
flock,  but  God  shall  for  it  call  the  idle  shep- 
herd to  a  severe  account  And  how,  thiok 
you,  wil  his  anger  burn,  when  he  shall  see 
so  many  goats  standing  at  his  led  hand,  sod 
so  few  sheep  at  his  right?  and  upon  in- 
quiry, shall  find  that  his  ministering  sbep- 


*  S.  Bernard,  ad  Henn  Epise.  Seneneem. 
1 8  Tim.  ii. 
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henis  were  wolves  in  sheep's  clothiDg?  aad 
that,  by  their  ill  ejiample  or  pernicious  doc- 
liiiies,  their  care  of  money  and  carelessness 
of  their  flocks,  so  many  souls  perish,  who, 
if  they  had   been  carefully  and  tenderly, 
wisely  and  conscientiously  handled,  might 
limye  shined  as  bright  as  angels?    And  it  is 
a  sad  consideration  to  remember,  how  many 
tools  are  pitifully  handled  in  this  world,  and 
carelessly  dismissed  out  of  this  world ;  they 
ue  left  to  live  at  their  own  rate,  and  when 
they  are  sick  they  are  bidden  to  be  of  good 
..    comfort,  and  then  all  is  well;  who,  when 
they  are  dead,  find  themselves  cheated  of 
1    their  precious  and  invaluable  eternity.    Oh, 
^    how  will  those  souls,  in  their  eternal  prisons, 
for  ever  curse  those  evil  and  false  guides ! 
«    And  how  will  those  evil  guides  themselves 
~    aliide  in  judgment,  when  the  angels  of 
a   wrath  snatch  their  abused  people  into  ever- 
^    ksting  torments  ?    For  will  God  bless  them, 
or  pardon  them^  hy  whom  so  many  souls 
perish  ?    Shall  they  reign  with  Christ,  who 
r    evacuate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  make  it 
useless  to  dear  souls?    Shall  they  partake 
of  Christ's  glories,  by  whom  it  comes  to 
pass  that  there  is  less  joy  in  heaven  itself, 
eren  because  sinners  are  not  converted,  and 
God  is  not  glorified  and  the  people  is  not 
instructed,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
filled  ?    Oh  no ;  the  curses  of  a  false  pro- 
phet will  fall  upon  them,  and  the  reward  of 
the  evil  steward  will  be  their  portion ;  and 
they  who  destroyed  the  sheep,  or  neglected 
^em,  shall  have  their  portion  with  goats 
for  ever  and  ever,  in  everlasting  burnings, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  dwell. 
Can  any  thing  be  beyond  this?  beyond 
damnation  ?  Surely  a  man  would  think  not: 
and  yet  I  remember  a  severe  saying  of  Sl 
Gregory,  ''Scire  debent  pnclati,  quod  tot 
mortibus  digni  sunt,  quot  perditionis  exem- 
pla  ad  subditos  extenderunt :"  "  One  damna- 
tion 18  not  enough  for  an  evil  shepherd; 
but  for  every  soul  who  dies  by  his  evil  ex- 
ample or  pernicious  carelessness,  he  de- 
serves a  new  death,  a  new  damnation.'' — 
Let  us,  therefore,  be  wise  and  faithful,  walk 
warily,  and  watch  carefully,  and  rule  dili- 
gendy,  and  pray  assiduously;  for  God  is 
more  propense  to  rewards  than  to  punish- 
ments ;  and  the  good  steward,  that  is  wise 


and  faithful  iU  his  dispensation,  shall  b€ 
greatly  blessed.  But  how  ?  ''  Tie  shall  be 
made  ruler  over  the  household."  What  is 
that?  for  he  is  so  already.  True:  but  he 
shall  be  much  more:  ''Ex  dispensatore 
faciet  procuratorem ;"  God  will  treat  him 
as  Joseph  was  treated  by  his  master;  "he 
was  first  a  steward,  and  then  a  procurator;" 
one  that  ruled  his  goods  without  account 
and  without  restraint.  Our  ministry  shall 
pass  into  empire,  our  labour  into  rest,  our 
watchfulness  into  fruition,  and  our  bishop- 
ric to  a  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  our 
bishoprics  are  a  great  and  weighty  care,  and, 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  our  dominion  is  founded 
in  grace,  and  our  rule  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  our  strengths  are  the  powers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  spiritual ;  and  the  eye  of  God 
watches  over  us  curiously,  to  see  if  we 
watch  over  our  flocks  by  day  and  by  night. 
And  though  the  primitive  church,  as  the 
ecclesiastic  histories  observe,  when  they  de- 
posed a  bishop  from  his  office,  ever  con- 
cealed his  crime,  and  made  no  record  of  it, 
yet  remember  this,  that  God  does  and  will 
call  us  to  a  strict  and  severe  account  Take 
heed  that  you  may  never  hear  that  fearful 
sentence,  "  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat."  If  you  sufifer  Christ's  little  ones 
to  starve,  it  will  be  required  severely  at 
your  hands.  And  know  this,  that  the  time 
will  quickly  come,  in  which  God  shall  say 
unto  thee,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
"  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee, 
thy  beautiful  flock?  What  wilt  thou  say 
when  he  shall  visit  thee?"* 

God,  of  his  mercy,  grant  unto  us  all  to  be 
so  faithful  and  so  wise  as  to  convert  souls, 
and  to  be  so  blessed  and  so  assisted,  that  we 
may  give  an  account  of  our  charges  with 
joy,  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  edification 
and  security  of  our  flocks,  and  the  salvation 
of  our  own  souls,  in  that  day  when  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls 
shall  come  to  judgment,  even  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour 
and  glory,  love  and  obedience,  now  and  for 
ever  more.    Amen. 


•  Jer.  ziu.  90,  21. 
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SERMON  V. 


riKAOBBD  AT  TBB  OPKNINO  OF  THE 
I.1AMENT  OP  IRBLAND,  MAT  8,  1051. 

Salni  in  mnldtadiiM  eoiMiileBtiaiii. 


JMfM,  to  4beif  u  h€lUr  than  Mcrf/Set,  amd  to 

ktarken  tkan  tkefat  9f  rmu.— 1  Sam.  Z¥.  lattef 

pan  of  Terse  22. 
iW  rvfetttM  Uaitkfmif  witiken^ ,  mI  «(■&• 

AeftuieM  if  tt$  miquiiymmd  MiotoCry.— First  put 

of  verse  23. 

Ih  the  world,  nothing  is  more  ea^  than 
to  say  oar  prayers,  and  to  obey  oar  supe- 
riors ;  and  yet  in  the  world  there  is  nothing 
to  which  we  are  80  unwilling  as  to  prayer, 
and  nothing  seems  so  intolerable  as  obe- 
dience ;  for  men  esteem  all  laws  to  be  fetters, 
and  their  superiors  are  their  enemies :  and 
when  a  command  is  giren,  we  turn  into  all 
shapes  of  excuse,  to  escape  from  the  impo- 
aHion :  for  either  the  au^ority  is  incompe- 
tent, or  the  law  itself  is  *'  statutum  non  bo- 
ttom ;''  or  it  is  impossible  to  be  kept,  or  at 
least  Tcry  inconyenient,  and  we  are  to  be 
reliered  in  equity ;  or  there  is  a  secret  dis- 
pensation, and  it  does  not  bind  in  my  par- 
ticular case,  or  not  now ;  or  it  is  but  the 
kw  of  a  man,  and  was  made  for  a  certain 
end ;  or  it  does  not  bind  the  conscience,  but 
it  was  only  for  political  regards;  or,  if  the 
worst  happen,  I  will  obey  passirely,  and 
then  I  am  innocent  Thus  every  man  snuffs 
up  the  wind  like  ''the  wild  asses  in  the 
wilderness,"  and  thinks  that  authority  b  an 
encroachment  upon   a  man's  birth-right; 
and  in  the  mean  time  never  considers,  that 
Christ  took  upon  him  our  nature,  that  he 
might  learn  us  obedience,  and  in  that  also 
make  us  become  like  unto  God.    In  his  jus- 
tice and  in  his  mercy  he  was  inimitable  be- 
fore ;  but  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
we  could  not,  in  passive  graces,  imitate  Grod, 
who  was  impassible :  but  he  was  pleased, 
at  a  great  rate,  to  set  forward  his  duty ;  and 
when  himself  became  obedient  in  the  hard- 
est point,  ''obediens   usque  ad  mortem," 
and  is  now  become  to  us  "the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  obedience,"  as  well  as  of 
our  faith, — ''admonetur  omm*s  cetas  fieri 
posse  quod  allquando  factum  est"    We 
must  needs  confess  it  very  possible  to  obey 
the  severest  of  the  Divine  laws,  even  to  die 
if  God  commands,  because  it  was  already 
done  by  a  man ;  and  we  must  needs  con- 
fess it  excellent,  because  it  was  done  by 
God  himself. 

But  this  great  example  is  of  universal  in- 
fiuence  in  the  whole  matter  of  obedience : 


for,  that  I  may  apeak  of  lliil  part  of  thk 
duty,  which  can  be  naeM  and  eoncetni  «; 
men  do  not  deny  bat  diey  moat  obey  in  al 
civil  things;  bat  in  ratigion  they  haftt'a 
supreme  God  only,  and  oDnacieiiee  it  Ui 
interpreter;  and,  in  effwt,  every  wmm  nnN 
be  the  judge,  whether  be  ahafl  oliey  or  la. 
Therefore  it  it  that  I  8ay,4ie  ennipfeaf 
our  Lord  is  the  great  determiiMtioa  of  fkk 
inquiry ;  for  he  £d  obey  and  auibr,  oceoii- 
ing  to  the  commando  of  hia  sapetioit,  oniir 
whose goTemment be wioplaoed;  "began 
his  ba^  to  the  smitefa^  «id  hia  oheelrls 
the  nippers;*'  he  kept  the  ovdei*  of  dft 
rulers,  and  the  eaatoms  of  tbe  eym^gogoa^ 
the  law  of  Moaes  and  the  rites  of  Ike  leD|ik; 
and  by  so  doing  *<  he  fulfilled  all  rigfatsooi- 
ness.**  Christ  made  no  distinedoiia  in  Ui 
obedience;  but  obeyed  God  "in  mil  things,'' 
and  those  that  God  set  over  him^  **  in  dl 
things  according  to  God,"  and  in  things  of 
religion  most  of  all ;  becatfee  to  obey  wis 
of  itself  a  great  instance  of  religion;  and  t 
ever  religion  comes  to  be  prete^ed  agaiaiK 
obedience,  in  any  thing  where  oar  anpemr 
can  command,  it  is  impoatuie :  fixr  that  Is 
the  purpose  of  my  text,  '*  obedienoe  la  bel» 
ter  than  aacrifice."  Oar  own  jndgnNS^ 
our  own  opinion,  is  ^e  sacrifice  seldom  ft 
to  be  offered  to  God,  but  most  Gommoal^ 
deserving  to  be  consumed  by  fire :  but,  take 
it  at  the  best,  it  is  not  half  so  good  as  obe- 
dience ;  for  that  was  indeed  Christ's  sacii- 
fice ;  and,  as  David  said  of  Goliah's  sword, 
"  Non  est  alter  talis,"  there  is  no  other  sa- 
crifice that  can  be  half  so  good :  and  when 
Abraham  had  lifled  up  his  sacrificing  knife 
to  slay  his  son,  and  so  expressed  his  obe- 
dience, God  would  have  no  more ;  he  hsd 
tbe  obedience,  and  he  cared  not  for  the 
sacrifice. 

By  sacrifice  here,  then,  is  meant  the  ex- 
ternal and  contingent  actions  of  religioo-, 
by  obedience,  is  meant  submission  to  au- 
thority, and  observing  the  command.  Obe- 
dience is  a  not  choosing  our  duty,  a  not  dis- 
puting with  our  betters,  not  to  argue,  not  to 
delay,  not  to  murmur ;  it  is  not  only  this, 
but  it  is  much  better;  for  it  is  love, — sad 
simplicity, — and  humility, — and  usefulness; 
and  I  think  these  do  reductively  contain  all 
that  is  excellent  in  the  whole  conjugatioa 
of  Christian  graces. 

My  text  is  a  perfect  proposition,  and  hath 
no  special  remark  in  the  words  of  it ;  but  is 
only  a  great  representation  of  the  most  use- 
ful truth  to  all  kingdoms  and  parliament!, 
and  councils  and  authorities,  in  the  wboli 
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world :  it  is  your  charter,  and  the  sanction 
of  your  authority,  and  the  stabiliment  of 
your  peace,  and  the  honour  of  your  kws, 
and  the  great  defence  of  your  religion,  and 
the  building  up  and  the  guarding  of  the 
Jung's  throne.  It  is  that  by  which  all  the 
societies  in  hearen  and  earth  are  firm :  with- 
out this  you  cannot  have  a  village  prosper- 
ous, or  a  ship  arrive  in  harbour :  it  is  that 
which  God  hath  bound  upon  us  by  hope 
and  fear,  by  wrath  and  conscience,  by  duty 
and  necessity.  Obedience  is  the  formality 
of  all  virtues,  and  every  sin  is  dbobedience : 
there  can  no  greater  thing  be  said,  unless 
you  please  to  add,  that  we  never  read  that 
the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  any 
man  alive  but  a  company  of  rebellious, 
diaobedient  people,  who  rose  up  against 
Bloaes  and  Aaron,  the  prince  of  the  people, 
and  the  priest  of  God.  For  obedience  is  the 
moat  necessary  thing  in  the  world,  and  *'  cor- 
niptio  optimi  est  pessima :"  disobedience  is 
the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  and  that  alone 
which  can  destroy  it* 

My  text  is  instanced  in  the  matter  of  obe- 
dience to  Gk)d ;  but  yet  the  case  is  so,  that 
though  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  discourse 
of  oar  obedience  to  man,  I  shall  not  set  one 
fixrt  aside  from  the  main  intention  of  it ;  be- 
cause obedience  to  our  superiors  is  really, 
and  is  accounted  to  be,  obedience  to  God ;  for 
they  are  sent  by  God;  they  are  his  vicege- 
rents, his  ministers,  and  his  ambassadors." 
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but  the  ways  of  darkness.  So  that  we  are 
still  as  much  bound  to  obey  our  superior  as 
to  obey  an  angel :  a  man  is  "  pauld  minor 
angelis,"  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ;'* 
but  we  are  much  lower  than  the  king.  Con- 
sider, then,  with  what  fear  and  love  we 
should  receive  an  angel ;  and  so  let  us  re- 
ceive all  those  whom  God  hath  sent  to  uSf 
and  set  over  us ;  for  they  are  no  less ;  less, 
indeed,  in  their  persons,  but  not  in  their 
authorities.  Nay,  the  case  is  nearer  yet; 
for  we  are  not  only  bound  to  receive  God's 
deputies  as  Grod's  angels,  but  as  God  him- 
self: for  it  is  the  power  of  God  in  the  hand 
of  a  man,  and  **  he  that  resists,  resists  God's 
ordinance."  And  I  pray  remember,  that 
there  is  not  only  no  power  greater  than  God's, 
but  there  is  no  other ;  for  all  power  is  his. 
The  consequent  of  this  is  plain  enough ;  I 
need  say  no  more  of  it:  it  is  all  one  to  us 
who  commands,  Gk)d,  or  God's  vicegerent. 
This  was  the  first  thing  to  be  observed. 

Secondly :  There  can  be  but  two  things 
in  the  world  required  to  make  obedience 
necessary;  the  greatness  of  the  authority, 
and  the  worthiness  of  the  thing.  In  the 
first  you  see  the  case  can  have  no  difference, 
because  the  thing  itself  is  but  one :  there  is 
but  one  authority  in  the  world,  aod  that  is 
God's ;  as  there  is  but  one  sun,  whose  light 
is  diffused  into  all  kingdoms.  But  is  there 
not  great  difference  in  the  thing  commanded? 
Yes,  certainly  there  is  some ;  but  nothing  to 


Apostolus  cujusque  est  quisque,"  say  the  warrant  disobedience:    for,  whatever  the 

"  thing  be,  it  may  be  commanded  by  man,  if 
it  be  not  countermanded  by  God.    For, 

I.  It  is  not  required  that  every  thing  com- 
manded should  of  itself  be  necessary  ; — for 
God  himself  oftentimes  commands  things, 
which  have  in  them  no  other  excellency 
than  that  of  obedience.  What  made  Abra- 
ham *'  the  friend  of  God  ?"  and  what  made 
his  offer  to  kill  his  son  to  be  so  pleasing  to 
God  ?  It  had  been  naturally  no  very  great 
good  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  little  child ;  but 
only  that  it  was  obedience.  What  excel- 
lency was  there  in  the  journeys  of  the  patri- 
archs from  Mesopotamia  to  Syria,  from  the 
land  of  Canaan  into  Egypt?  and  what 
thanks  could  the  sons  of  Israel  deserve,  that 
they  sat  still  upon  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week?  and  how  can  a  man  be  dearer  unto 
God  by  keeping  of  a  feast,  or  building  of  a 
booth,  or  going  to  Jerusalem,  or  cutting  off 
the  foreskin  of  a  boy,  or  washing  their  hands 
and  garments  in  fair  water?  There  was 
nothing  in  these  things  but  the  obedience. 
And  when  our  blessed  Lord  himself  came 
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Jews;  ''Every  man's  apostle  is  himself; 
and  ''he  that  heareth  or  despiseth  you,"  said 
Christ,  "heareth or  despiseth  me :"  and  the 
reason  is  very  evident, — because  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  Grod  should  speak  to  us  by 
liioiself,  but  sometimes  by  angels,  sometimes 
by  prophets,  once  by  his  Son,  and  always 
by  his  servants. 
Now  I  desire  two  things  to  be  observed : — 
First :  We  may  as  well  perceive  that  God 
speaks  to  us,  when  he  uses  the  ministry  of 
men,  as  when  he  uses  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels :  one  is  as  much  declared  and  as  cer- 
tain as  the  other.  And  if  it  be  said,  a  man 
may  pretend  to  come  from  God,  and  yet  de- 
lirer  nothing  but  his  own  errand,  that  is  no 
strange  thing:  but  remember  also  that  St 
Pitil  pots  this  supposition  in  the  case  of  an 
angel,  "  If  an  angel  preach  any  other  gos- 
pel ;"  and  we  know  that  many  angels  come 
like  angels  of  light,  who  yet  teach  nothing 
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to)  his  servant,  to  take  of  him  the  haptism 
of  repeotaace,  alaa !  he  could  take  nothlag 
but  the  water  and  the  ceretnony ;  for,  as 
TertuUian  observes,  he  was  "  nullius  pomi- 
teotifle  debitor;''  he  was,  indeed,  ''a  just 
person,  and  needed  no  repentanee;"  but 
even  so  it  "  became  him  to  fulfil  all  rightp 
eousness:"  but  yet  even  then  it  was  that 
die  Holy  Spirit  did  descend  upon  his  holy 
head,  and  crowned  that  obedience,  though 
it  were  but  a  ceremony.  Obedience,  you 
see,  may  be  necessary,  when  the  law  is  not 
to :  for  in  these  cases,  GU)d's  Son  and  God's 
servants  did  obey  in  things,  which  were 
made  good  only  by  the  commandment:  and 
if  we  do  so  in  the  instances  of  human  laws, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  agaiast  it,  but 
that  what  was  not  of  itself  necessary,  is 
made  so  by  the  authority  of  the  commander, 
and  the  force  of  the  commandment:  but 
there  is  no  mote  in  it  than  so.    For, 

2.  We  pretend  to  be  willing  to  obey,  even 
in  things  naturally  not  necessary,  ^  a  Di- 
vine command  does  interpose ;  but  if  it  be 
only  a  commandment  of  man,  and  the  thing 
be  not  necessary  of  itself,  then  we  desire  to 
be  excused.  But  will  we  do  nothing  else? 
We  ourselves  will  do  many  things  that  God 
hath  not  commanded;  and  may  not  our  su- 
periors command  us,  in  many  cases,  to  do 
what  we  may  lawfully  do  without  a  com- 
mandment? Can  we  become  a  law  unto 
ourselves,  and  cannot  the  word  and  power 
of  our  superiors  also  become  a  law  unto 
us?  hath  God  given  more  to  a  private  than 
to  a  public  hand?  But  consider  the  ill  con- 
sequents of  this  fond  opinion.  Are  ail  the 
practices  of  Geneva  or  Scotland  recorded  in 
the  word  of  God?  are  the  trifling  ceremo- 
nies of  their  public  penance  recorded  in  the 
four  Gospels?  are  ail  the  rules  of  decency, 
and  all  *'  things  that  are  of  good  report," 
and  all  the  measures  of  prudence,  and  the 
laws  of  peace  and  war,  and  (he  customs  of 
the  churches  of  God,  and  the  lines  of  public 
honesty,  are  ail  these  described  to  us  by  the 
laws  of  God  ?  If  they  be,  let  us  see  and 
read  them,  that  we  may  have  an  end  to  all 
questions  and  minute  cases  of  conscience : 
but  if  they  be  not,  'and  yet  by  the  word  of 
God  these  are  bound  upon  us  in  general, 
and  no  otherwise ;  then  it  follows,  that  the 
particulars  of  all  these,  which  may  be  infi- 
nite, and  are  innumerable,  yet  may  be  the 
matter  of  human  kws ;  and  then  are  bound 
upon  us  by  the  power  of  Grod,  put  into  the 
hands  of  man.  The  consequent  is  this,  that 
whatsoever  is  commanded  by  our  superiors. 


according  to  the  will  of  God,  or  whaisa 
ever  is  not  «g«nst  it,  it,  of  neeeosity,  «i  W 
obeyed. 

3.  But  what  if  oar  princes  or  our  pichlBi 
command  thing!  against  the  wovi  of  God? 
What  then?  Whv  nothing  then,  bat  thtf 
we  must  obey  Ooa,  and  not  man;  there ii 
no  dispute  of  that.  Bat  what  then  agsia? 
Why,, therefore,  says  the  papist, "  I  wifiiot 
obey  the  proiestant  kings,  beeniwe, 
the  word  of  God,  they  eommand  ineto< 
to  church,  whm  hensy  is  preuhedf-* 
*'  and  I  will  not  acknowledge  the  hishopi^'' 
saith  the  presbytsrisin,  "  bseanse  they  mt 
against  the  discipline  and  seepirs  of  Jesai 
Christ;"  and  the  independent  hates  psi»> 
chial  meetings,  and  is  wholly  lor  ngatheiel 
church,  and  supposes  this  to  be  the  pmdiBS 
apostolical;  and  ^ I  will  not  bring  my  chili 
to  baptism,"  saith  the  anabaptist,  "  beeasis 
Qod  calls  none  but  beUeveis  to  that  ssoa- 
ment ;"  and  **  I  will  aekpowJedge  no  dngy, 
no  lord,  no  master,"  saith  the  quaker,  "kt- 
cause  Christ  commands  tis  to  '  call  no  nm 
master  on  the  eaith,  and  be  not  eaUeiof 
men  rabbi.'  "  And  if  yoa  call  upon  thess 
men  to  obey  the  authority  (Sod  hath  set 
over  them,  they  tell  yoa  with  one  voiei^ 
with  all  their  hearts,  as  for  as  the  woid  of 
God  will  give  them  leave ;  bat  God  is  to  k 
obeyed,  and  not  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  yoQ 
put  the  lews  in  execution  against  them, 
they  will  obey  you  passively,  because  yoo 
are  stronger;  and  so  long  as  they  know  it, 
they  will  not  stir  against  you ;  but  they,  h 
the  mean  time,  are  little  less  than  maitjnt, 
and  you  no  better  than  persecutors. 

What  shall  we  do  now  ?  for  here  is  evi- 
dently a  great  heap  of  disorder :  they  all  coa 
fess  that  authority  must  be  obeyed,  but  who: 
you  come  to  the  trial,  none  of  them  all  wiL 
do  it,  and  they  think  they  are  not  booad: 
but  because  their  opinions,  being  oontnry.. 
cannot  all  be  right,  and,  it  may  be,  none  oi 
them  are, — it  is  certain,  that  all  Uiis  whik 
authority  is  infinitely  wronged  and  pRJa- 
diced  amongst  them,  when  all  fantsstic  opi- 
nions shall  be  accounted  a  sufficient  renoD 
to  despise  it  I  hope  the  presbyterian  will 
join  with  the  protestant,  and  say,  thst  the 
papist,  and  the  Socinian,  and  the  indepead- 
ent,  and  the  anabaptist,  and  the  qosker, 
are  guilty  of  rebellion  and  disobedieooe,  for 
all  their  pretence  of  the  word  of  God  to  be 
on  their  side :  and  I  am  more  sure  diat  sD 
these  will  join  with  the  protestant,  and  ssji 
that  the  presbyterian  hath  no  reason  to  dis- 
obey authority  upon  preimoe  of  their  nev 
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governmenty  concerniog  which  they  do  but 
drpam  dreams,  whea  they  think  they  see 
visions.  Certain  it  is  that  the  biggest  part 
of  dissenters  in  the  whole  world  are  crimi- 
aally  disobedient;  and  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  but  that  authority  is  in  the  right  against 
them,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed,  [t  remains 
DOW,  in  the  next  place,  that  we  inquire  what 
anthority  is  to  do  in  this  case,  and  what 
these  sectaries  and  recusants  are  to  do ;  for 
these  are  two  things  worth  inquiry. 

1.  Concerning  authority.  All  disagreeing 
persons,  to  coyer  their  foul  shame  of  rebel- 
lion or  disobedience,  pretend  conscience  for 
their  judge,  and  the  Scripture  for  their  law. 
Now  if  these  men  think,  that,  by  this  means, 
they  proceed  safely,  upon  the  same  ground 
the  superior  may  do  what  he  thinks  to  be 
his  duty,  and  be  at  least  as  safe  as  they. 
If  the  rebellious  subject  can  think,  that,  by 
Gtod's  law,  he  ought  not  to  obey,  the  prince 
may,  at  the  same  time,  think,  that,  by  God's 
kw,  he  ought  to  punish  him :  and  it  is  as 
certain  that  he  is  justly  punished,  as  he 
thinks  it  certain  he  reasonably  disobeys.  Or 
18  the  conscience  of  the  superior  bound  to 
relax  his  laws,  if  the  inferior  tells  him  so  7 
Can  the  prince  give  laws  to  the  people's 
will,  and  can  the  people  give  measures  to 
the  prince's  understanding?  If  any  one  of 
the  people  can  prescribe  or  make  it  neces- 
aary  to  change  the  law,  then  every  one  can ; 
and  by  this  time  every  new  opinion  will  in- 
troduce a  new  law,  and  thai  law  shall  be 
obeyed  by  him  only  that  hath  a  mind  to  it, 
and  that  will  be  a  strange  law,  that  binds  a 
man  only  to  do  his  own  pleasure.  But  be- 
cause the  king's  conscience  is  to  him  as  sure 
•  rule,  as  the  conscience  of  any  disobedient 
subject  can  be  to  himself,  the  prince  is  as 
much  bound  to  do  his  duty  in  government, 
as  the  other  can  be  to  follow  his  conscience 
in  disagreeing;  and  the  consequent  will  be, 
that  whether  the  subject  be  right  or  wrong 
in  the  disputation,  it  is  certain  he  hath  the 
just  reward  of  disobedience  in  the  conclu- 
sion. If  one  man*s  conscience  can  be  the 
measure  of  another  man's  action,  why  shall 
not  the  prince's  conscience  be  the  subject's 
meastire  ?  But  if  it  cannot,  then  the  prince 
is  not  to  depart  from  his  own  conscience, 
but  proceed  according  to  the  kws  which  he 
judges  just  and  reasonable. 

2.  The  superior  is  tied,  by  the  laws  of 
Christian  charity,  so  far  to  bend  in  the  minis- 
mtion  of  his  laws,  as  to  pity  the  invincible 
Ignorance  and  weakness  of  hi^  abused  peo- 
ple, ''qui  devoratur  k  majs  pastoribus,'' 


]  as  St.  Jerome's  expression  is,  "  that  are  de- 
voured by  their  evil  shepherds;"  but  this  is 
to  last  no  longer  than  till  the  ignorance  can 
be  cured,  and  the  man  be  taught  his  duty; 
for  whatsoever  comes  after  this,  looks  so 
like  obstinacy,  that  no  laws  in  the  world 
judge  it  to  be  any  thing  else.  And  then, 
secondly,  this  also  is  to  be  understood  to  be 
the  duty  of  superiors  only  in  matters  of  mere 
opinion,  not  relating  to  practice.  For  no 
man's  opinion  must  be  suffered  to  do  mis- 
chief, u  disturb  the  peace,  to  dishonour  the 
government;  not  only  because  every  dis- 
agreeing person  can,  to  serve  his  end,  pre- 
tend his  conscience,  and  so  claim  impu- 
nity for  his  villany ;  but  also  because  those 
things,  which  concern  the  good  of  mankind 
and  the  peace  of  kingdoms,  are  so  plainly 
taught,  that  no  man  who  thinks  himself  so 
wise  as  to  be  fit  to  oppose  authority,  can  be 
so  foolish  as  in  these  things  not  to  know  his 
duty.  In  other  things,  if  the  opinion  does 
neither  bite  nor  scratch,  if  it  dwells  at  home 
in  the  house  of  understanding,  and  wanders 
not  in  the  outhouses  of  passion  and  popu- 
lar orations,  the  superior  imposes  uo  laws, 
and  exacts  no  obedience,  and  destroys  no 
liberty,  and  gives  no  restraint :  this  is  the 
part  of  authority. 

2.  The  next  inquiry  is.  What  must  the 
disagreeing  subject  do,  when  he  supposes 
the  superior's  command  is  against  the  law 
of  God?  I  answer,  that  if  he  thinks  so, 
and  thinks  true,  he  must  not  obey  his  supe- 
rior in  that:  but  because  most  men  that 
think  so,  think  amiss, — there  are  many  par- 
ticulars fit,  by  such  persons,  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

1.  Let  such  men  think  charitably  of  others, 
and  that  all  are  not  fools  or  madmen,  who 
are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  themselves 
or  their  own  little  party.  2.  Let  him  think 
himself  as  fallible  and  subject  to  mistake  as 
other  men  are.  3.  But  let  him  by  no  means 
think,  that  every  opinion  of  his  is  an  in- 
spiration from  God ;  for  that  is  the  pride  and 
madness  of  a  pretended  religion:  such  a 
man  is  to  be  cured  by  physic ;  for  he  could 
not  enter  into  that  persuasion  by  reason  or 
experience,  and  therefore  it  must  enter  into 
him  by  folly  or  the  anger  of  God.  4.  From 
whence  it  will  naturally  follow,  that  he 
ought  to  think  his  opinion  to  be  uncertain, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  behave  himself 
like  the  man  that  is  too  confident;  but  be 
cause  his  obedience  is  duty,  and  his  duty 
certain,  he  will  find  it  more  wise,  and  safe, 
and  holy,  to  leave  that  which  is  disputable. 
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and  punoe  that  which  is  demoostnUe;  to 
chaoge  hk  uncertain  opinion  for  his  certain 
duty :  for  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  he  is  de- 
ceiTed  in  his  opinion ;  but  if  he  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  whatsoever  his  conscience  be,  yet, 
in  his  separation  from  authority,  he  is  a 
sinner. 

2.  Every  man  who,  by  his  opinion,  is  en- 
ga^  against  authority,  should  do  well  to 
suidy  his  doubtful  opinion  less,  and  humi- 
lity and  obedience  more.  But  you  say,  that 
thifc  concerns  not  me;  for  my  disagreeing  is 
not  in  a  doubtful  matter,  but  I  am  sure  I  am 
in  the  right;  there  are  no  (^  and  anda  in  my 
case.  Well,  it  may  be  so :  but  were  it  not 
boCter  that  you  did  doubt?  ''A  wise  man 
feareth,''  saith  Solomon,  *'and  departeth 
from  evil;  but  a  fool  tageth  and  is  confi- 
isent:"  and  the  difference  between  a  learned 
man  and  a  novice  is  this,  that  the  young 
ftUow  crieth  out,  ''  I  am  sure  it  is  so;"  the 
better  learned  answers,  Ittas  «m»  ti  tdztk, 
**  Possibly  it  may,  and  peradventure  it  is  so, 
but  I  pray  inquire :''  and  he  is  the  best  di- 
viner, iiaiftH  9^ii4t9i  MTK  dwiiih  mAmi,  **  he 
is  the  best  judge  that  conjectures  best,"  not 
he  that  is  most  confident;  for,  as  Xeno- 
phanes  said  wisely,  ''Man  does  but  conjec- 
ture, but  God  only  knows ;"  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  a  wise  man  to  learn,  and, 
— ^by  suspecting  the  fallibility  of  things,  and 
his  own  aptness  to  mistake, — to  walk  pru- 
dently and  safely,  with  an  eye  to  God,  and 
an  ear  open  to  his  superior.  Some  men  are 
drunk  with  fancy,  and  mad  with  opinion. 
Who  believe  more  strongly  than  boys  and 
women?  who  are  so  hard  to  be  persuaded 
as  fools?  and  who  so  readily  suspect  their 
teachers  as  they  who  are  governed  by  chance, 
and  know  not  the  intrinsic  measures  of  good 
and  evil?  ''  dui  pauca  considerat,  de  facili 
pronunciat ;"  "  it  is  a  little  learning,  and  not 
enough,  that  makes  men  conclude  hastily," 
and  clap  fiaist  hold  on  the  conclusion,  before 
they  have  well  weighed  the  premises ;  but 
experience  and  humility  would  teach  us 
modesty  and  fear. 

3.  In  all  disputes,  he  that  obeys  his  supe- 
rior can  never  be  a  heretic  in  the  estimate 
pf  law,  and  he  can  never  be  a  schismatic  in 
the  point  of  conscience ;  so  that  he  certainly 
avoids  one  great  death,  and  very  probably 
the  other.  '*  Res  judicata  pro  veWtate  acci- 
pitur,"  saith  the  law :  *'  If  the  judge  have 
given  sentence,  that  sentence  is  supposed  a 
truth :"  and  Cassiodorus  said,  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  kw,  *'  Nimis  iniquum 
est,  ut  ille  patiatur  dispendium,  qui  impo* 


rium  fecit  alioram.''    Our  obedieace  i^ 
cures  us  from  the  Impatadoa  of  evil,  aii 
error  does  but  seldom  go  in  oompuiy  with 
obedience.    But,  however,  tbeni  k  ^b  ad- 
vantage to  be  gotten  hf  obedknce;  that  \m 
who  prefers  the  sentence  of  the  tew  brfiiie 
his  own  opinion,  doea  do  an  act  of  gntt 
humility,  end  ezeioiiee  thegnoe  of  modw 
ty,  and  takes  the  best  way  to  aecate  hit  cos- 
science  and  the  public  peace,  and  pteaaei  Iht 
government  which  he  is  bound  to  pieas% 
and  pursues  the  ezoeUenciea  of  unity,  and 
promotes  charity  and  godly  love;  whwfs, 
on  the  other  side,  he  that  goeo  1^  liinsflMl 
apart  from  his  snperior,  is  alwaya  marriil 
ly  a  schismatie,  and  is  more  likely  to  beda» 
ceived  by  his  own  singularity,  and  pi^ 
dice,  and  weakness,  than  by  following  tbs 
guides  God  hath  set  over  him.    And  if  he 
loses  truth,  certainly  he  will  get  nothing 
else :  for  by  so  doing  we  lose  oar  peace  loo^ 
and  give  public  offence,  and  arm  anthoiiti 
against  us,  and  are  scandalous  in  law,  aad 
pull  evil  upon  our  heads ;  and  all  ikis  lor  a 
proud  singularity,  or  a  trifling  opinion,  ia 
which  we  are  not  to  likely  to  be  deceived, 
if  we  trust  ourselves  less,  and  ibm  pnUie 
more.    *'  In  omnibos  falli  poeaam,  in  obe* 
dientii  non  possum,"  said  St  Teiesa;  ^I 
can  in  every  thing  dse,  but  in  obedience  I 
can  never  be  deceived."    And  it  is  very  le- 
markable  in  my  text,  that  '' rebellion"  or 
*'  disobedience"  is  compared  to  *'  the  sin  of 
witchcraft."    Indeed,  it  seems  strange ;  for 
the  meaning  of  it  is  not  only  that  a  rebel  is 
OS  much  hated  by  God  as  a  witch,  but  it 
means  that  the  sins  are  alike  in  their  very 
natures,    '^duasi  peccatum  divinationii,'' 
saith  the  Vulgar  Latin ;  they  that  disobey 
authority,  trusting  in  their  own  opinions, 
are  but  like  witches  or  diviners;  that  i^ 
they  are  led  by  an  evil  spirit;  pride  anda 
lying  and  deceiving  spirit  is  their  teacher, 
and  their  answers   are  seldom  true;  for 
though  they  pretend  the  truth  of  God  for 
their  disobedience,  yet  they  ''  &11  into  the 
deception  of  the  devU ;"  and  that  is  the  end 
of  their  soothsaying.    And  let  me  add  this, 
that  when  a  man  distrusts  his  superior,  and 
trusts  himself,  if  he  misses  truth,  it  will  bs 
greatly  imputed  to  him ;  he  shall  feel  the 
evil  of  his  error  and  the  shame  of  his  pride, 
the  reproach  of  his  folly  and  the  puniib- 
ment  of  his  disobedience,  the  dishonour  of 
singularity,  and  the  restlessness  of  schisn, 
and  the  scorn  of  the  multitude.    But,  oa 
the  other  side,  if  he  obey  authority,  and  yet 
he  deceived,  he  is  greatly  excused ;  he  encd 
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ie  safer  side,  he  is  defended  by  the 
3  of  many  virtues^  and  gets  peace  and 
3f  the  congregation. 
lU  see  the  blessings  of  obedience,  even 
i  questions  and  matters  of  religion ;  but 
e  something  more  to  say,  and  it  is  not 
of  great  use  to  appease  the  tumultuary 
tations  and  arguings  of  religion,  which 

lately  disturbed  these  nations,  but  is 
if  to  be  spoken  to,  and  to  be  reduced  to 
ice,  by  this  honourable  and  high  court 
rliament. 

at  which  I  am  to  say,  is  this : — ^You 
no  other  way  of  peace,  no  better  way 
pease  and  quiet  the  quarrels  in  religion 
1  have  been  too  long  among  us,  but  by 
ing  all  men  to  obedience,  and  all  ques- 
to  the  measures  of  the  laws ;  for  they 
3th  sides  pretend  Scripture,  but  one 
»nly  can  pretend  to  the  laws ;  and  they 
lo  admit  no  authority  above  their  own 
x)und  Scripture,  cannot  deny  but  kings 
)arliaments  are  the  makers  and  proper 
anders  of  our  laws ;  and  if  ever  you 

to  have ''truth  and  peace  kiss  each 
/*  let  no  man  dispute  against  your 
For  did  not  our  blessed  Saviour  say, 
m  oath  is  the  end  of  all  questions,  and, 
depos  ttions  are  taken,  all  judges  go  to 
ice  ?    What  oaths  are  to  private  ques- 

that  laws  are  to  public.  And  if  it  be 
that  laws  may  be  mistaken,  it  is  true ; 
lay  not  an  oath  also  be  a  perjury?  and 
lecause,  in  human  affairs,  we  have  no 
?r  certainty,  and  greater  than  God  gives 
lay  not  look  for, — let  the  laws  be  the 
letermination ;  and,  m  wise  and  reli- 

govemments,  no  disputation  is  to  go 
id  them. 

But  this  is  not  only  true  in  religious 
fnce  and  plain  necessity,  but  this  is  the 
that  Grod  hath  appointed,  and  that  he 
blessed,  and  that  he  hath  intended  to 
s  means  of  ending  all  questions.  Thiff 
am  from  St  Paul,*  "  I  exhort  that  first 
,  prayers,  and  supplications,  and  inter- 
ins,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for 
en ;  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  autho- 
'  For  aU;  for  parliaments  and  for 
rils,  for  bishops  and  for  magistrates;  it 
110,  and /or  kings  above  all.    Well;  to 

purpose  is  all  this  ?  ''  That  we  may 
I  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godli- 
ind  honesty.''  Mark  that :  "  kings  and 
lat  are  in  authority,"  are  by  God  ap- 
ed to  be  the  means  of  obtaining  unity 
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and  peace  in  godliness,  iv  tixtt^ioAi,  *'  in  all 
the  true  and  godly  .worshippings*'  of  God 
no  unity  in  religion  without  kings  and  bisb 
ops,  and  those  that  are  in  authority. 

3.  And,  indeed,  because  this  is  God*! 
way  of  ending  our  controversies,  the  matter 
of  authority  is  highly  to  be  regarded.  If 
you  suffer  the  authority  of  the  king  to  be 
lessened,  to  be  scrupled,  to  be  denied  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  you  have  no  way  left 
to  silence  the  tongues  and  hands  of  gain- 
saying people.  But  so  it  is;  the  king's 
authority  is  appointed  and  enabled  by  God 
to  end  our  questions  of  religion :  '*  Divinatio 
in  labiis  regis"  (saith  Solomon  *)  **  in  judicio 
non  errabit  os  ejus:"  ''Divination  and  a 
wise  sentence  in  the  lips  of  the  king,  and 
his  mouth  shall  not  err  in  judgment."  In 
all  Scripture  there  is  not  so  much  for  the 
pope's  infallibility,  but  by  this,  it  appears 
there  is  divinity  in  the  king's  sentence ;  for 
God  gives  to  kings,  who  are  his  vicegerents, 
a  peculiar  spirit  And  when  Justinian  had, 
out  of  the  sense  of  Julian  the  lawyer,  ob- 
served that  there  were  many  cases,  for 
which'  law  made  no  provision,  he  adds : 
"  If  any  such  shall  happen, "f  "  Augustum 
imploretur  remedium,"  •'  run  to  the  king  for 
remedy ;"  for  therefore  God  hath  set  the  im- 
perial fortune  over  human  affairs, "  ut  possit 
omnia  quae  noviter  contingunt,  et  emendare 
et  componere,  et  modis  ac  regulis  competenti- 
bus  tradere,"  "that  the  king  may  amend 
and  rule  and  compose  every  new  and  arising 
question."  And  it  is  not  to  be  despise^, 
but  is  a  great  indication  of  this  truth,  that 
the  answers  of  the  Roman  princes  and 
judges  recorded  in  the  civil  law  are  such, 
that  all  nations  of  the  world  do  approve 
them,  and  are  a  great  testimony  how  the 
sentences  of  kings  ought  to  be  valued,  even 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  questions  of  great- 
est doubt  "  Bona  conscientia  scyphus  est 
Josephi,"  said  the  old  abbot  of  Kells  \X  "  A 
good  conscience  is  like  Joseph's  cup,"  in 
which  our  lord  the  king  divines.  And  since 
Grod  hath  blessed  us  with  so  good,  so  just, 
so  religious,  and  so  wise  a  prince,  let  the 
sentence  of  his  laws  be  our  last  resort,  and 
no  questions  be  permitted  aAer  his  judgment 
and  legal  determination;  for  wisdom  saith, 
"  By  me  princes  rule,  by  me  they  decree 
justice:"  and  therefore  the  spirit  of  the 
king  is  a  divine  eminency,  and  is  as  the 
Spirit  of  the  most  high  God. 

*  Prov.  xvi.  10, 

t  Lib.  viii.  cod.  de  Veteri  Jnre  enucleando. 
t  Petros  Cellenais,  lib.  de  ConsciontiA. 
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4.  Let  DO,  man  be  uw  busy  ia  disputing 
the  laws  of  his  superiors ;  for  a  man  by  that 
addom  gets  good  to  himself,  but  seldom 
misses  to  do  mischief  unto  others:  Mif  Iptfi 
mu04  s^  Hxaia  Uyjit,  said  one  in  Laertins. 
Will  a  son  contend  with  his  father?  that  is 
not  decent,  though  the  son  speak  that  which 
»  right;  he  may,  possibly,  say  well  enough, 
but  he  does  do  very  ill;  not  only  because 
ha  does  not  pay  his  duty  and  reverential 
fear,  but  because  it  is  in  itself  very  often 
unreasonable  to  dispute  concerning  the  com- 
mand of  pur  superior,  whether  it  be  good 
or  not;  for  the  very  commandment  can  make 
it  not  only  good,  but  a  necessary  good.    **  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us, 
to  lay  on  you  no  greater  burden  than  these 
necessary  things,"  said  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem; and  yet  these  things  were  not  ne- 
cessary, but  as  they  were  commanded :  to 
abstain  from  a  strangled  hen  or  a  bloody 
pudding,  could  not  of  themselves  be  necessa- 
ry ;  but  the  commandment  came,  authority 
did  interpose,  and  then  they  were  made  so. 
5.  But  then  besides  the  advantages,  both 
of  the  spirit  and  the  authority  of  kings,  in 
matter  of  questions,  the  laws  and  decrees  of 

a  national  church  ought,  upon  the  account  I  of  instance  by  the  measures  of  thdr  own 
of  their  own '  advantages,  to  be  esteemed  as ;  fancy,  and  not  by  the  laws;  who  would 


and  if  he  ehangea,  he  may  gat  a  ahama  ImI 
no  truth ;  and  be  can  never  real  but  in  ths 
arms  and  conduct  of  his  superior.    Whet 
Aaron  and  Mirtammurmwcd  againalMosa, 
Qod  told  them  they  were  piopheia  of  an  in- 
ferior rank  than  Moses  waa.   Godeomnuai- 
cated  himsdf  to  them  in  dreuns  and  visions; 
but  themach  hakkodeah  vrpn  m^dwpok- 
lie  spirit  of  Moses"  their  prince,  that  was 
higher:  and  what  then? ''Wheiefon«  then,** 
(God  said,*)  '*  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak 
against  my  servant  Moses?"  pbihly  teach- 
ing i$j  that  where  there  is  a  more  excrikat 
spirit,  they  that  have  a  spirit  leaa  ezoeUm, 
ought  to  be  afrakl  to  apeak  againat  it    Ani 
this  is  the  fun  case  of  the  private  and  pnlie 
spirit;  that  is,  of  a  subject  speaking  agaimt 
the  spirit  and  the  laws  of  the  church.  In  hea- 
ven, and  in  the  air,  and  in  aU  the  ifgkms  of 
spirits,  the  spirit  of  a  lower  order  dam  net 
speak  against  the  spirit  of  a  higher;  ani» 
therefore,  for  a  private  spirit  to  oppose  te 
public,  is  a  disorder  greater  tlinn  is  in  hdl 
itself. 

To  conclude  this  point:  let  us  consider 
whedier  it  were  not  an  intoleiable  mischief, 
if  the  judges  should  give  sentence  in  cai 


a  final  sentence  in  all  things  disputed.  The 
thiog  is  a  plain  command : "  Remember  them 
which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God.***  This 
tells  what  rulers  he  means;  rulers  eccle- 
siastical ;  and  what  of  them?  ''whose  faith 
(bllow,**  they  must  "pneire  in  articulis;** 
they  are  not  masters  of  your  faith »  but 
guides  of  it;  and  "they  that  sit  in  Moses' 
chair"  must  be  heard  and  obeyed,  said  our 
Uessed  Saviour.  These  woids  were  not 
said  for  nothing ;  and  they  were  nothing,  if 
their  authority  were  nothing. 

For  between  the  laws  of  a  church  and 
the  opinion  of  a  subject,  the  comparison  is 
•the  same  as  between  a  public  spirit  and  a 
private.  The  public  is  far  the  better;  the 
daughter  of  God,  and  the  mother  of  a  bless- 
ing, and  always  dwells  in  light  The  pub- 
lic spirit  hath  already  passed  the  trial,  it 
hath  been  "subjected  to  the  prophets,*'  tried 
and  searched  and  approved:  the  private 
is  yet  to  be  examined.  The  public  spirit  is 
uniform  and  apt  to  be  followed ;  the  private 
IS  various  and  multiform  as  chance,  and  no 
man  can  follow  aim  that  hath  it;  for  if  he 
follows  one,  he  is  reproved  by  a  thousand ; 


dure  them?  and  yet  why  may  ihey  notds 
that  as  well  any  ecclesiastic  person  presch 
religion,  not  which  the  laws  allow,  but  wbst 
is  taught  him  by  his  own  private  opinion? 
but  he  that  hath  the  laWs  on  his  side,  hath 
ever  something  of  true  religion  to  warrant 
him,  and  can  never  want  a  great  measure  of 
justification :  woftof  xai  ;r^f  "  the  laws  and 
the  customs  of  the  country,"  are  the  rpsahv 
of  wise  counsels  or  long  experience;  tbey 
ever  comply  with  peace  and  public  beaefit; 
and  nothing  of  this  can  be  said  of  priraie 
religions;  for  they  break  the  peace,  sad 
trouble  the  conscience,  and  undo  govera- 
ment,  and  despise  the  laws,  and  ofiesd 
princes,  and  dishonour  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ments, and  destroy  obedience. 

Well;  but  in  the  last  place:  but  if  wt 
cannot  do  what  the  laws  command,  we  wifl 
sufier  what  they  impose;  and  then  aU  J 
well  again.  But,  first,  who  ever  dkl  so  that 
could  help  it?  And,  secondly,  this  taOnag 
of  passive  obedience  is  but  a  mockery;  foi 
what  man  did  ever  say  the  laws  weie  not 
good,  but  he  also  said  the  punishment  wai 
unjust  ?  And,  thirdly,  which  of  all  the  ie> 
cusants  did  not  endeavour  to  get  grouad 
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poQ  the  laws,  and  secretly  or  openly  av- 
erse the  authority  that  put  him  to  pain  for 
o'lDg  that  which  he  calls  his  duty  ?  and  can 
oy  man  boast  of  his  passive  obedience  that 
alls  it  persecution?  He  may  think  to 
lease  himself,  but  he  neither  does  nor  says 
uy  thing;  that  is  for  the  reputation  of  the 
IW8 :  such  men  are  like  them  that  sail  in  a 
torm ;  they  may  possibly  be  thrown  into  a 
arbour,  but  they  are  very  sick  all  the  way. 

But  after  all  this,  I  have  one  thing  to  ob- 
erve  to  such  persons,  that  such  a  passive 
bedience  as  this  does  not  acquit  a  man  be- 
^re  God ;  and  he  that  suffers  what  the  law 
dfiicts,  is  not  discharged  in  the  court  of 
onscience,  but  there  is  still  a  sinner  and  a 
ebtor :  for  *'  the  law  is  not  made  for  the 
ighteous,  but  for  sinners;"  that  is,  the 
»unishmect  appointed  by  the  law  falls  on 
lim  only  that  hath  sinned ;  but  an  offending 
ubject  cannot, "  with  the  fruit  of  his  body, 
tay  for  the  sin  of  his  soul :"  when  he  does 
vil,  he  must  suffer  evil ;  but  if  he  does  not 
epent  besides,  a  worse  thing  will  happen 
0  him ;  for  we  are  not  tied  to  obey  only  for 
vrath,  but  also  for  conscience.  Passive obe- 
lience  is  only  the  correspondent  of  wrath, 
tut  it  is  the  active  obedience  that  is  required 
ly  conscience;  and  whatever  the  subject 
offers  for  his  own  fault,  it  matters  nothing 
is  to  his  duty ;  but  this  also  God  will  exact 
t  the  hands  of  every  man,  that  is  placed 
mder  authority. 

I  have  now  told  you  the  sum  of  what  I 
lad  to  say  concerning  obedience  to  laws 
iDd  to  your  own  government;  and  it  will 
le  to  little  purpose  to  make  laws  in  matter 
►f  religion,  or  in  any  thing  else,  if  the  end 
»f  it  be,  that  every  man  shall  choose  whether 
16  will  obey  or  not :  and  if  it  be  questioned 
whether  you  be  deceived  or  not,  though  the 
uffering  such  a  question  is  a  great  diminu- 
ion  to  your  authority,  yet  it  is  infinitely 
nore  probable  that  you  are  in  the  right  than 
hat  the  disobedient  subject  is ;  because  you 
ure  conducted  with  a  public  spirit,  you  have 
i  special  title  and  peculiar  portions  of  the 
)Tomise  of  God's  assistance, — you  have  all 
he  helps  of  counsel  and  the  advantages  of 
leliberation, — you  have  the  Scriptures  and 
he  laws, — you  are  as  much  concerned  to 
judge  according  to  truth  as  any  man, — you 
lave  the  principal  of  all  capacities  and  states 
>f  men  to  assist  your  consultations, — ^you 
ire  the  most  concerned  for  peace, — and  to 
please  God  also  is  your  biggest  interest:  and, 
Aierefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world  which  is  set 


down  in  the  law,  '*  Prsesumptio  est  pro 
auctoritate  imponentis,"  the  presumption 
of  truth  ought  to  be  on  your  side;  and 
since  this  is  the  most  likely  way  for  truth, 
and  the  most  certain  way  for  peace,  you  are 
to  insist  in  this,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  find 
a  better. 

I  have  another  part  or  sense  of  my  text 
yet  to  handle;  but  because  I  have  no  more 
time  of  my  own,  and  I  will  not  take  any  of 
yours,  I  shall  only  do  it  in  a  short  exhorta- 
tion to  this  honourable  auditory,  and  so 
conclude. 

God  hath  put  a  royal  mantle,  and  fastened 
it  with  a  golden  clasp  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  king,  and  he  hath  given  you  the  judge's 
robe;  the  king  holds  the  sceptre,  and  he 
hath  now  permitted  you  to  touch  the  golden 
ball,  and  to  take  it  awhile  into  your  hand- 
ling, and  make  obedience  to  your  laws  to 
be  duty  and  religion:  but  then  remember 
that  the  first  in  every  kind  is  to  be  the  mea 
sure  of  the  rest;  you  cannot  reasonably 
expect  that  the  subjects  should  obey  you, 
anless  you  obey  God.  I  do  not  speak  this 
only  in  relation  to  your  personal  duty; 
though  in  that  also  it  would  be  considereid* 
that  all  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  religion 
are  bound  to  teach  the  same  doctrines  by 
their  lives  as  they  do  by  their  sermons ;  and 
what  we  are  to  do  in  the  matters  of  doctrine, 
you  are  also  to  do  in  matter  of  laws ;  what 
is  reasonable  for  the  advantages  of  religion, 
is  also  the  best  method  for  the  advantages 
of  government;  we  must  preach  by  our 
good  example,  and  you  must  govern  by  it ; 
and  your  good  example  in  observing  the 
laws  of  religion,  will  strangely  endear  them 
to  the  affections  of  the  people.  But  I  shall 
rather  speak  to  you  as  you  are  in  a  capacity 
of  union  and  government;  for  as  now  you 
have  a  new  power,  so  there  is  incumbent 
upon  you  a  special  duty. 

1.  Take  care  that  all  your  power  and  your 
counsels  be  employed  in  doing  honour  and 
advantages  to  piety  and  holiness.  Then 
you  obey  God  in  your  public  capacity^ 
when  by  holy  laws,  and  wise  administra- 
tions, you  take  care  that  all  the  land  be  an 
obedient  and  a  religious  people.  For  then 
you  are  princely  rulers  indeed,  when  you 
take  'care  of  the  salvation  of  a  whole  nation. 
"Nihil  aliud  est  imperium  nisi  cura  salutis 
aliens,"  said  Animianus;  "Grovemment  is 
nothing  but  a  care  that  all  men  be  saved.'' 
And,  therefore,  take  care  that  men  do  not 
destroy  their  souls  by  the  abominations  of 
I  an  evil  life :  see  that  God  be  obeyed ;  takt 
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oare  that  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  (Sod  ma^ 
not  be  unpooished.  The  best  way  to  make 
men  to  be  good  sabjecta  to  the  Idngy  u  to 
make  them  good  serTanta  of  God«  Sufier 
not  dniDkenneBS  to  pass  with  impunkf;  let 
last  find  a  public  shame ;  let  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  no  more  dare  to  dis- 
honour God,  than  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple shall ;  let  baseness  be  basely  esteemed ; 
that  is,  put  such  characteis  of  shame  upon 
dishonouraMe  crimes,  that  it  be  esteemed 
more  against  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  lo 
be  drunk  than  to  be  kicked — ^more  shame  to 
fornicate  than  to  be  caned :  and  for  honour's 
sake,  and  the  reputation  of  Christianity,  take 
some  course,  that  the  most  unworthy  sins 
of  the  world  have  not  reputation  added  to 
them,  by  being  the  practice  of  gentlemen 
and  persons  of  good  birth  and  fortunes. 
Let  not  them  who  should  be  examples  of 
holiness,  hare  an  impunity  and  a  license  to 
proToke  Cod  to  anger ;  lest  it  be  said,  that 
in  Ireland  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to 
sin,  unless  he  be  a  person  of  quality.  ''Op- 
timus  est  reipublicB  status,  ubi  nihil  deesi 
nisi  licentia  pereundi:"  ''In  a  conunon- 
wealth,  that  is  the  best  state  of  thmgs  where 
every  thing  can  be  had  but  a  leave  lo  sin,  a 
license  to  be  undone."* 

2.  As  Cod  is  thus  to  be  obeyed,  and  you 
are  to  take  care  that  he  be,  so  Cod  also  must 
be  honoured,  by  paying  that  reverence  and 
religious  obedience  which  is  due  to  those 
persons,  whom  he  hath  been  pleased  to 
honour,  by  admitting  them  to  the  dispensa- 
tion of  his  blessings,  and  the  ministries  of 
your  religion.  For  certain  it  is,  this  is  a 
right  way  of  giving  honour  and  obedience 
to  Cod.  The  church  is,  in  some  very  pe- 
culiar manner,  the  "portion,"  and  the 
"  called,"  the  "  care"  of  God  5  and  it  will 
concern  you,  in  pursuance  of  your  obedience 
to  God,  to  take  care  that  they,  in  whose 
hands  religion  is  to  be  ministered  and  con- 
ducted, be  not  discouraged.  For  what  your 
judges  are  to  the  ministry  of  laws,  that 
your  bishops  are  in  the  ministries  of  reli- 
gion; and  it  concerns  you  that  the  hands 
of  neither  of  them  be  made  weak :  and  so 
long  as  you  make  religion  your  care,  and 
holiness  your  measure,  you  will  not  think 
that  authority  is  the  more  to  be  despised, 
because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  church ;  or 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  "  speak  evil  of  dignities," 
unless  they  be  ecclesiastical ;  but  that  they 
may  be  reviled,  and  that  though  nothing  is 
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baser  than  for  a  aan  In  be  n-  thiefi  yd 
sacrilega  is  no  dishonour;  and,  indeed,  to  hs 
an  oppressor  is  a  greet  aind  eryinf  ain,  yei 
to  oppress  the  chtuek^lo  diminkli  her  lesls, 
to  inake  her  b^ggariy  and  eonm^lible,  that 
is  no  offencei  andthatdioiighitiaiiotkw- 
fnl  "to  despise  government,"  yet  if  k  be 
church-government,  tiiet  ikni '  the  ease  ii 
altered.  Take  heed  of  that;  IbrllienGoi 
is  dishmiotiied,  when  any  diin^ii  the  man 
despised  by  how  moeh  it  idniea  aeeiermiio 
Cod.  No  rdigioQ  ever  did  despise  their 
chiefest  minissefs;  and  tlie  CluMaa  vrii- 
gion  gives  them  the  greatsal  henoiuv  Flar 
honouraMe  priesthood  is  lik*  a  aluiwer  fiom 
heaven — ^it  cansea  blessinga  every  wiieie; 
but  a  pitiful,  a  disheartened,  a  diecooiigei 
clergy,  waters  the  gnnmd  with  e  wiier-po^ 
here  and  there  m  little  good  j  and  for  a  Side 
while.  But  every  evil  man  can  destroy  all 
that  work,  whenever  he  pleaaea.  Tite 
heed;  in  the  world  tiiere  is  not  n  gieatar 
misery  can  happm  to  any  man^  than  to  be 
an  enemy  to  Cod's  church.  All  histories 
of  Christendom  and  the  whole  book  of  Cod 
have  sad  records,  and  aid  threatenittgs,and 
sad  stories  of  Blorah,  and  Doeg,  and  Balaan^ 
and  Jeroboam,  and  Uzzah,  and  Ananias, 
and  Sapphire,  and  Julian,  and  of  heretka 
and  schismatics,  and  sacrilegious ;  and  after 
ail,  these  men  could  not  prevail  finally,  but 
paid  for  the  mischief  they  did,  and  ended 
their  days  in  dishonour,  and  left  nothing  be- 
hind them  but  the  memory  of  their  sin,  and 
the  record  of  their  curse. 

3.  In  the  same  proportion,  you  are  to 
take  care  of  all  inferior  relatives  of  €rod  and 
of  religion.  Find  out  methods  to  relieve 
the  poor,  to  accommodate  and  well  dispone 
of  the  cures  of  souls ;  let  not  the  churches 
lie  waste  and  in  ruinous  heaps,  to  the  di- 
minution of  religion,  and  the  reproach  of 
the  nation,  lest  the  nations  abroad  say,  thst 
the  Britons  are  a  kind  of  Christians  that  hare 
no  churches;  for  churches,  and  courts  of 
judicature,  and  the  public  defences  of  ta 
imperial  city,  are  ''res  sacrae;"  they  are 
venerable  in  law,  and  honourable  in  r^ 
ligion. 

But  that  which  concerns  us  most  is,  that 
we  all  keep  close  to  our  religion.  ^Ad 
magnas  reipublicee  utilitates  retinetur  religio 
in  civitatibus,"  said  Cicero;  by  religion, 
and  the  strict  preserving  of  it,  ye  shall  best 
preserve  the  interests  of  the  nation :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  the  apoatle,  "  Mark 
I  them  which  cause  divisions  amongst  you, 
i  contrary  to  the  doctrine  that  ye  have  re- 
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eeived,  and  avoid  them."*  For  I  beseech 
you  to  consider,  all  f  ou  that  are  true  pro- 
lestants ;  do  you  not  think  that  your  religion 
is  holy,  and  apostolical,  and  taught  by 
Christ,  and  pleasing  unto  God  ?  If  you  do 
not  think  so,  why  do  you  not  leave  it  ?  but 
if  you  do  think  so,  why  are  ye  not  zealous 
for  it  ?  Is  not  the  government  a  part  of  it? 
It  is  that  which  immures,  and  adorns,  and 
conducts  all  the  rest,  and  is  established  in 
the  thirty-sixth  article  of  the  church,  in  the 
public  service-book,  and  in  the  book  of  con- 
secration :  it  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  our  re- 
ligion, and  is  not  all  of  it  worth  preserving? 
If  it  be,  then  they  which  make  schisms 
against  this  doctrine,  by  the  rule  of  the 
apostle,  are  to  be  avoided.  ''Beatus  qui 
pnedicat  verbum  inauditum ;"  **  Blessed  is 
he  that  preaches  a  word  that  was  never 
heard  before ;"  so  said  the  Spanish  Jesuit : 
but  Christ  said  otherwise :  *'  No  man  having 
drunk  old  wine  straight  desires  new,  for  he 
saith  the  old  is  better."  And  so  it  is  in  re- 
ligion^  "  Cluod  primum  verum,"  *'  truth  is 
always  first;"  and  since  episcopacy  hath 
been  of  so  lasting  an  abode,  of  so  long  a 
blessing,  since  it  hath  ever  combined  with 
government,  and  hath  been  taught  by  that 
Spirit  that  hath  so  long  dwelt  in  God's 
church,  and  hath  now,  according  to  the 
promiae  of  Jeaus,  that  says  '*  The  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  church," 
been  restored  amongst  us  by  a  heap  of  mi- 
racles ;  and  as  it  went  away,  so  it  returned 
again  in  the  hand  of  monarchy,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  our  fundamental  laws.  Suffer  no 
evil  tongue  to  speak  against  this  truth,  which 
hath  had  so  long  a  testimony  from  God, 
and  from  experience,  and  from  the  wisdom 
of  so  many  ages,  of  all  your  ancestors  and 
all  your  laws,  lest  ye  be  found  to  speak 
against  God,  and  neglect  the  things  that 
belong  onto  your  peace,  and  get  nothing  by 
it  but  news  and  danger,  and  what  other 
effects  ye  know  not.  But  Leontinus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  stroked  his  old  white  beard,  and 
naid,  **  When  this  snow  is  dissolved,  a  great 
deal  of  dirty  weather  will  fbllow :"  meaning, 
that  when  the  old  religion  should  be  ques^ 
tioned  and  discountenanced,  the  new  reu> 
gion  would  bring  nothing  but  trouble  and 
unquietness :  and  we  have  found  it  so  by  a 
sad  experience. 

4.  Ye  cannot  obey  God  unless  ye  do 
faatice :  for  this  also  is  "  better  than  sacri- 
fice,^ said  Sobmon.f    For  Christ,  wh?  u 
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**  the  Sun  of  righteousness,"  is  a  Sun  and 
Shield  to  them  that  do  righteously.  The 
Indian  was  not  immured  sufficiently  by  the 
Atlantic  sea,  nor  the  Bosphoran  by  the  walls 
of  ice,  nor  the  Arabian  by  his  meridian  sun ; 
the  Christian  justice  of  the  Roman  princes 
brake  through  all  enclosures,  and,  by  justice, 
set  up  Christ's  standard,  and  gave  to  all  the 
world  a  testimony  how  much  could  be  done 
by  prudence  and  valour,  when  they  were 
conducted  by  the  hands  of  justice.  And 
now  you  will  have  a  great  trial  of  this  part 
of  your  obedience  to  God. 

For  you  are  to  give  sentence  in  the  causes 
of  half  a  nation :  and  he  had  need  be  a  wise 
and  a  good  man,  that  divides  the  inheritance 
amongst  brethren;  that  he  may  not  be 
abused  by  contrary  pretences, — nor  biassed 
by  the  interest  of  friends, — nor  transported 
with  the  unjust  thoughts  even  of  a  just  re- 
venge,—nor  allured  by  the  opportunities  of 
spoil, — nor  turned  aside  by  partiality  in  hit 
own  concerns, — nor  blinded  by  gold,  which 
puts  out  the  eyes  of  wise  men, — nor  cozened 
by  pretended  zeal, — nor  wearied  with  the 
difficulty  of  questions, — nor  directed  by  a 
general  measure  in  cases  not  measurable  by 
it — nor  borne  down  by  prejudice^ — nor 
abused  by  resolutions  taken  before  the  cause 
be  heard, — nor  overruled  by  national  in- 
terests. For  justice  ought  to  be  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  is  to  be  measured  by 
nothing  but  by  truth  and  by  laws,  and  by 
the  decrees  of  princes.  But  whatever  you 
do,  let  not  the  pretence  of  a  different  religion 
make  you  think  it  lawful  to  oppress  any 
man  in  his  just  rights :  for  opinions  are  not, 
but  laws  only,  and  '*  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  to,"  are  the  measures  of  justice :  and 
though  justice  does  alike  to  all  men,  Jew 
and  Christian,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist ;  yet 
to  do  right  to  them  that  are  of  another 
opinion,  is  the  way  to  win  them;  but  if  you, 
for  conscience  sake,  do  them  wrong,  they 
will  hate  you  and  your  religion. 

Lastly :  As  ''  obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice,"  so  God  also  said,  "  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice;"  meaning,  that 
mercv  is  the  best  obedience.  "Perierat 
u>tuiu  quod  Deus  fecerat,  nisi  misericordia 
subvenisset,"  said  Chrysologus:  ''AH  the 
creatures  both  of  heaven  and  earth  would 
perish,  if  mercy  did  not  relieve  us  all." 
Other  good  things,  more  or  less,  every  man 
expects  according  to  the  portion  of  his  for- 
tune: "Ex  dementia*  omnes  idem  ipe- 
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not;''  but  from  ikiercy  and  ckmency  all 
the  world  alike  do  expect  advantages.  And 
which  of  08  all  stands  here  this  day,  that 
does  not  need  Grod's  pardon  and  the  king's  1 
Surely  no  man  is  so  much  pleased  with  his 
own  innocence,  as  that  he  will  be  willing  to 
quit  his  claim  to  mercy :  and  if  we  all  need 
ily  let  us  all  show  it. 

NatarB  imperio  gemimos,  cam  fonas  adaha 
Virginit  oceanit,  rel  tarrm  chnditnr  infaos. 
El  miliar  igne  rogi  — — 

JUTSK. 

"  If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  her 
gmve  a  little  before  her  intended  marriage, 
or  an  infant  die  before  the  birth  of  reason, 
nature  hath  taught  us  to  pay  a  tributary 
tear.''  Alas!  your  eyes  will  behold  the 
ruin  of  mapy  families,  which  though  they 
sadly  haTe  deserved,  yet  mercy  is  not  de- 
Ughted  with  the  spectacle;  and  therefore 
God  places  a  watery  cloud  in  the  eye,  that 
when  the  light  of  heaven  shines  upon  it,  it 
may  produce  a  rainbow  to  be  a  sacrament, 
and  a  memorial,  that  Gk>d  and  the  sons  of 
God  do  not  love  to  see  a  man  perish.  God 
never  rejoices  *'  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dies ;"  and  we  also  esteem  it  indecent  to 
have  music  at  a  funeral.  And  as  religion 
teaches  us  to  pity  a  condemned  criminal,  so 
mercy  intercedes  for  the  most  benign  inter- 
pretation .of  the  laws.  You  must,  indeed, 
he  as  just  as  the  laws ;  and  you  roust  be 
as  merciful  as  your  religion :  and  you  have 
no  way  to  tie  these  together,  but  to  follow 
the  pattern  in  the  Mount ;  do  as  God  does, 
who  "  in  Judgment  remembers  mercy." 

To  conclude :  If  every  one  in  this  honour- 
able assembly  would  join  together  to  pro- 
mote Christian  ^ligion,  in  its  true  notion, 
that  is,  peace  and  holiness,  the  love  of  Grod 
and  the  love  of  our  brother,  Christianity  in 
all  its  proper  usefulness,  and  would  not  en- 
dure in  the  nation  any  thing  against  tbe 
laws  of  the  holy  Jesus;  if  they  were  all 
zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  righteousness, 
and  impatient  of  sin,  in  yourselves  and  in 
the  people,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a 
happy  nation  we  should  be.  But  if  ye  di- 
vide into  parties,  and  keep  up  useless  diflre- 
fences  of  names  or  interests ;  if  ye  uo  nut 
join  in  the  bands  of  peace,  that  is,  the  king 
and  the  church,  religion  and  the  good  of 
the  nation,  you  can  never  hope  to  see  a 
blessing  to  be  the  end  of  your  labours.  Re- 
member the  words  of  Solomon,  "Right- 
•ousness  ezaheth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  re- 


proach, to  any  people  :>^  but  when  ligbt- 
ottsneas  is  advaneed  in  the  benila  and  lives 
of  the  nation,  who  akall  dare  to  reprove 
your  faith?  who  can  find  &ttlt  with  your 
religion  9 

God,  of  his  mercy,  grant,  that  in'aUyoor 
consultations  the  word  of  God  may  be  yoar 
measure,  the  Spirit  of  God  nwy  he  yoor 
guide,  and  the  gbry  of  God  may  be  yonr 
end.  He,  of  1^  mercy,  gnnt,  d^  mode- 
ration may  be  your  limh,  end  pence  may  be 
within  your  walls,  aa  long  aa  you  an  nitn, 
and  in  all  the  land  for  ever  afler.  But  rs- 
member,  that  ainee  the  honoor  and  eenries 
of  his  majesty,  and  the  peace  and  pnmf^ 
rity  of  the  church,  the  perpetuity  of  oor 
fundamental  laws,  public  juatioe,  and  tbe 
honour  of  all  legal  authority,  die  advance- 
ment of  trade,  and  the  wealth  of  the  natku^ 
is  your  design ;— remember,  I  pny,  whst 
warranty  you  have  to  expect  all  thk;  as 
less  than  the  words  of  our  blesaed  Saviour; 
but  it  is  upon  these  terms :  **  Seek  ye  inl 
the  kingdom  of  Gkxi,  and  the  righteoiMMe 
thereof,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  addei 
to  you."    Amen. 


Jkunda^,  May  9. 

Ordbrbd,  That  the  Sp«Jcer  do  give  Ike 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down,  the  thanks  of  this  house  for  hh 
yesterday's  pains ;  and  that  he  desires  him 
to  print  his  Sermon. 

John  Keatuto,  Cler.  Pari. 

11  dte  Mail,  1661. 
Oroebed,  That  Sir  Theophilus  Jones, 
Knight,  Marcus  Trever,  Esq,,  Sir  WiUiam 
Domvile,  Knight,  his  Majesty's  attorney- 
general,  and  Richard  Kirle,  Esq.,  be  sod 
are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  retura 
thanks  unto  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  for 
his  Sermon  preached  on  Wednesday  lasi 
unto  the  Lords  Justices,  and  Lords  Spiritus. 
and  Temporal,  whereunto  the  House  of 
Commons  were  invited ;  and  that  they  de^ 
«ire  his  Lordship  from  this  bouse  to  csosi 
me  same  to  he  forthwith  printed  and  puk- 
lished. 

Ex.  per  Philip  Ferkelv, 

Cler.  I>om.  Com. 
CspMiesra. 

^  Prov.  Bziv.  H» 
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kindles  a  great  many,  and  makes  passion 
evaporate  into  sin :  and  though  men  es- 
teem it  learning,  yet  it  is  the  most  useless 
learning  in  the  world.  When  Eudamidas, 
the  son  of  Archidamus,  heard  old  Xeno- 
crates  disputing  ahout  wisdom,  he  asked 
very  soberly,  **  If  the  old  man  be  yet  dis- 

xantr.7/  do  hh  tr,M.  he  shall  Inow  of  the    P«^i°g.  ^^  }^T''}^  concerning  wisdom 


SERMON   VI. 

TELLIGENTUE;  PREACHED  TO  THE 
=:Ri?lTY  OP  DUBLIN.  SHOWING  BY 
r  MBANS  THE  BCHOLAR8  SHALL  BE- 
MOST  LEARNED  AND  MOST  USEFUL. 
[SHED  AT  THEIR  DESIRE. 

Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam. 


what  time  will  he  have  to  make  use  of  it?'' 
Christianity  is  all  for  practice ;  and  so  much 
time  as  is  spent  in  quarrels  about  it,  is  a  di- 
minution to  its  interest.    Men  inquire  so 
much  what  it  is,  that  they  have  but  little  time 
left  to  be  Christians.     I  remember  a  saying 
of  Erasmus,  **  that  when  he  first  read  the 
New  Testament,  with  fear  and  a  good  mind, 
with  a  purpose  to  understand  it  and  obey 
it,  he  found  it  very  useful  and  very  plea- 
sant ;  but  when,  afterwards,  he  fell  on  read- 
ing the  vast  difierences  of  commentaries, 
then  he  understood  it  less  than  he  did  be- 
fore, then  he  began  not  to  understand  it :'' 
for,  indeed,  the  truths  of  €k)d  are  best  dressed 
in  the  plain  culture  and  simplicity  of  the 
Spirit ;  but  the  truths  that  men  commonly 
teach,  are  like  the  reflections  of  a  multiply- 
ing-giass;  for  one  piece  of  good  money, 
yoa  shall  have  forty  that  are  fantastical; 
and  it  is  forty  to  one  if  your  finger  hit  upon 
the  right    Men  have  wearied  themselves 
in  the  dark,  having  been  amused  with  false 
fires;  and,  instead  of  going  home,  have 
wandered  all  night  h  68oi(  ifidta*i,  "  in  un- 
trodden, unsafe,  uneasy  ways;''  but  have 
not  found  out  what  their  soul  desires.   But, 
therefore,  since  we  are  so  miserable,  and 
are  in  error,  and  have  wandered  very  far, 
we  must  do  as  wandering  travellers  used  tc 


ne,  u>hetherit  he  of  God,  or  whether  1  speak 
teJf. — John  vU.  17. 

ancients,  in  their  mythological  leam- 

11  us,  that  when  Jupiter  espied  the 

f  the  world  striving  for  Truth,  and 
her  in  pieces  to  secure  her  to  them- 
he  sent    Mercury  down  amongst 

and  he,  with  his  usual  arts,  dressed 

up  in  the  imagery   of  Truth,  and 

her  into  the  crowd,  and  so  left  them 

end  still :  and  though  then,  by  con- 

,  men  were  sure  to  get  but  little  truth, 

•y  were  as  earnest  as  ever,  and  lost 

too,  in  their  importune  contentions 

very  image  of  truth.    And  this,  in- 

s  no  wonder;  but  when  truth  and 

are  brought  into  the  world  together, 

und  up  in  the  same  bundle  of  life ; 

Ne  are  taught  a  religion  by  the  Prince 

:e,  who  is  the  truth  itself;  to  see  men 

iing  for  this  truth,  to  the  breach  of 

^ace  ;  and  when  men  fall  out,  to  see 

ley  should  make  Christianity  their 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
world.    For  Christianity   is  ^fupof 

viv9 fnj7<oi  vofioStaia  *'  a  soft  and  gentle 

ion  ;"  vypw  xot  futluxw  Jjdoj*  it  was 

,t  into  the  world  to  soften  the  asperi- 
human  nature,  and  to  cure  the  bar- 

t  of  evil  men,  and  the  contentions  of 

isionate.  The  eagle,  seeing  her  breast  |  do— go  back  just  to  that  place  from  whence 

they  wandered,  and  begin  upon  a  new  ac* 
count.  Let  us  go  to  the  truth  itself,  to  Christ ; 
and  he  will  tell  us  an  easy  way  of  ending  all 
our  quarrels ;  for  we  shall  find  Christian  it) 
to  be  the  easfest  and  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  :  it  is  like  a  secret  in  arithmetic,  in- 
finitely hard  till  it  be  found  out  by  a  right 
operation,  and  then  it  is  so  plain,  we  won- 
der we  did  not  understand  it  earlier. 

Christ's  way  of  finding  out  of  truth,  is  by 
"  doing  the  wiU  of  God."  We  will  try 
that  by  and  by,  if  possibly  we  may  find  that 
easy  and  certain :  in  the  mean  time,  let  us 
consider  what  ways  men  have  propounded 
to  find  out  truth,  and  upon  the  foundation 
of  that  to  establish  peace  in  Christendom. 

I.  That  there  is  but  one  true  way,  is 
agreed  upon;  and  therefore  almost  every 
church  of  one  denomination  that  lives  un- 


ed,  and  espying  the  arrow  that  hurt 

be  feathered,  cried  out,  Utipw  /u  thtf 

ov  dxxvf»,  ''The  feathered  nation  is 

red  by  their  own  feathers ;"  that  is,  a 

lan  fighting  and  wrangling  with  a 

ian;  and,  indeed,  that  is  very  sad; 

angling  about  peace  too,  that  peace 

hould  be  the  argument  of  a  war,  that 

aiural ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  there 

any,  who  are  "  homines  multae  reli- 

,  nullius  pend  pietatis,"  ''men  of 

religion  and    little  godliness,"-^ it 

not  be  that  there  should  be  so  many 

b  in  and  concerning  that  religion, 

is  wholly  made  up  of  truth  and 

and  was  sent  amongst  us  to  reconcile 

arts  of  men,  when  they  were  tempted 

tharitableness  by  any  other  unhappy 

lent    Disputation  cures  no  vice,  but 
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der  government,  propounds  to  you  a  tyslem  Ition.  Thus  they  bftTe  prqjecled  to  leooncSe 
or  collective  body  of  articles,  and  tells  yoa  !the  papists  and  the  Lutheiana  and  tke  Old- 
that  is  the  trae  religion,  and  they  are  thelTinisU,  the  ismonstnuiis  and  eoMnpfesMi* 
church,  and  (he  peculiar  people  of  God :  strants,  and  pngeet^  that  each  mis  ihoaU 
like  Brutus  and  Cassiu*,  of  whom  one  says, '  abate  of  their  asperilisf,  wad  paie  anpy 
<*Ubicunque  ipsi  essent,  preteiebant  case: something  of  their  propoaitioiia,  aad  joia"!!! 
rempubUcam,"  "They  supposed  themselves  |  common  terms  and  phrases  of  aooommoda- 
were  the  commonweahh ;''  and  these  are  tioD,— each  of  them  sparing  aomething,  and 
the  church,  and  out  of  this  church  they  |prQmising  they  shall  have  a  gnat  tel  of 
will  hardly  aUow  salvation:  but  of  this  i peace  for  the  exchange  of  alittb  of  An 
there  can  be  no  end ;  for  divide  the  chuich  jopinioD.  This  was  the  way  of  CaanBder, 
into  twenty  parts,  and  in  what  part  soever  Modreviof,  Andreas  FrkinByBnMDiMf  %#• 
your  lot  falls,  you  and  your  party  are  damned ,  lato,  Qrotins,  and*  iadeedf  of  Cliarica  iht 
by  the  other  nineteen;  and  men  on  all  Fifth,  in  part,  bat. something  BKire  hinitfly 
hands  almost  keep  their  own  prosefytes  by  of  Fordinand  the  Beeoadi  Tlin  Aeriea  pi» 
affrighting  them  with  the  fearful  sermons  dnced  the  confereneeo  ai.Fpisayy  at  Moal 
of  damnation :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  here  pelier,  at  Ratisbon,  at  the  Hagve»  at  nsay 
is  no  security  to  them,  that  are  not  able  to  places  more :  and  what  was  the  event  of 
judge  for  themselves,  and  no  peace  for  them  these  ?  Their  parties,  when  their  delegaltf 
that  are; 

2.  Others  cast  about  to  cure  this,  and 
oonclude,  that  it  must  be  done  by  submis- 
sion to  an  infidUble  gtiide;  this  must  do 
h  or  nothing ;  and  this  is  the  way  of  the 

church  of  Rome :  follow  but  the  pope  and  they  were  both  in  the  wrongs  and  their  on 
his  clergy,  and  you  are  safe,  at  least  as  safe  ,tual  abatement  was  nothing  bat  a  mnlosi 
as  their  warrant  can  make  you.  Indeed, ,  quitting  of  what  they  could  not  get,  and  the 
this  were  a  very  good  way,  if  it  were  a  way '  shaking  hapds  of  fake  friends;  or,  itm^ 
at  all ;  but  it  is  none ;  for  this  can  never  be,  it  was  all  of  it  nothing  hot  hypoeiisf 
end  our  controversies:  not  only  because  and  arts  of  craftiness,  and,  Uke  Luciaa's 
the  greatest  controversies  are  about  this  in-  man,  every  one  could  be  a  man  and  a  peie 
fallible  guide ;  but  also  because,  1.  We  can-  tie  when  he  pleased.  And  the  oooncil  of 
not  find,  that  there  is  upon  earth,  any  such  .Trent,  though  under  another  cover,  mads 
guide  at  all.  2.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  use  of  the  artifice,  but  made  the  secret 
that  there  should.  3.  We  find  that  they  manifest  and  common :  for  at  this  day  the 
who  pretend  to  be  this  infallible  guide,  are  Jesuits,  in  the  questions  "  de  auxiliis  Di» 
themselves  infinitely  deceived.  4.  That  they  vine  gratiae,"  have  prevailed  with  the  Do- 
do not  believe  themselves  to  be  infallible,  minicans  to  use  their  expressions,  and  yei 
whatever  they  say  to  us ;  because  they  do  they  think  they  still  keep  the  sentence  of 
not  put  an  end  to  all  their  own  questions,  their  own  order.  From  hence  can  succeed 
that  trouble  them.  5.  Because  they  have  nothing  but  folly  and  a  fantastic  peace: 
no  peace,  but  what  is  constrained  by  force  this  is  bu:  the  skinning  of  an  old  sore;  it 
snd  government  6.  And  lastly :  Because  will  break  out  upon  all  occasions, 
if  there  were  such  a  guide,  we  should  fail  4.  Others,  who  understand  things  beyond 
of  truth  by  many  other  causes:  for,  it  may  the  common  rate,  observing  that  many  of 
be,  that  guide  would  not  do  his  duty ;  or  our  controversies  and  peevish  wranglings 
we  are  fallible  foUowers  of  this  infallible !  are  kept  up  by  the  ill  steting  of  the  question, 
leader;  or  we  should  not  understand  his j endeavour  to  declare  things  wisely,  and 
meaning  at  all  times;  or  we  should  be  per-  .make  the  matter  intelligible,  and  the  wends 
Terse  at  some  times,  or  something  as  bad ;  clear ;  hoping  by  this  means  to  cut  ofi*  all 


retuined,  either  disclaimed  their  modesa- 
t]on,--or  their  respeetive  prinoea  had  sons 
other  ends  to  serve,— or  they  permitted  the 
meetmgs  upon  uncertain  hq^,  and  a  tntf 
if  any  good  might  come ;  or,  it  may  b^ 


oecause  we  all  confess,  that  Ood  is  an  infal- 
lible guide,  and  that  some  way  or  other  he 
does  teach  us  sufficiently,  and  yet  it  does 


disputes.  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  good  way^ 
so  far  as  it  can  go ;  and  would  prerail  very 
much,  if  all  men  were  wise,   and  would 


come  to  pass,  by  our  faults,  that  we  are  as  consent  to  those  statings,  and  would  not  (aP 
far  to  seek  for  peace  and  truth  as  ever.  out  upon  the  main  inquiry,  when  it  were 

3.  Some  very  wise  men,  findmg  this  to ,  well  stated ;  but  we  find,  by  a  sad  expe> 
hH,  have  undertaken  to  reconcile  the  difi*e-  rience,  that  few  questions  are  well  stated; 
lences  of  Christendom,  by  a  way  of  moderer !  and  when  they  are,  they  are  not  consented 
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and  when  they  are  agreed  on  by  both 
s  that  they  are  well  stated^  it  is  nothing 

but  a  drawing  up  the  armies  in  bat- 
L  with  great  skill  and  discipline;  the 
t  thing  they  do  is,  they  thrust  their 
rds  into  one  another's  sides. 

What  remedy  after  all  this?  Some 
!r  good  men  have  propounded  one  way 
;  but  that  is  a  way  of  peace,  rather  than 
ii ;  and  that  is,  that  all  opinions  should 
^lerated,  and  none  persecuted,  and  then 
he  world  wiU  be  at  peace.  Indeed^  this 
s  upon  a  great  reasonableness :  not  only 
lUtfe  opinions  cannot  be  forced,  but  be- 
ie  if  men  receive  no  hurt,  it  is  to  be 
?d  they  will  do  none.    But  we  find  that 

alone  will  not  do  it;  for  besides  that 
nen  are  not  so  just  as  not  to  do  any  in- 
', — ^for  some  men  begin  the  evil;  be- 
i  this,  I  say,  there  are  very  many  men 
ngst  us,  who  are  not  content  that  you 
ait  them  ;  for  they  will  not  pf^rmit 
,  but  **  rule  over  your  failh,"  and  say 

their  way  is  not  only  true,  but  neces- 

;  and  therefore  the  truth  of  God  is  at 
e,  and  all  indifierence  and  moderation  is 
lal  wisdom,  and  want  of  zeal  for  God ; 
,  more  than  so,  they  preach  for  tolera- 

when  themselves  are  under  the  rod, 
»,  when  they  got  the  rod  into  their  own 
ds,  thought  toleration  itself  to  be  intole- 
e.  Thus  do  the  papists,  and  thus  the 
nnists ;  and,  for  their  cruelty,  they  pre- 
l  charity.  They  will,  indeed,  force  you 
:ome  in,  but  it  is  in  true  zeal  for  your 
I ;  and  if  they  do  you  violence,  it  is  no 
«  than  if  they  pull  your  arm  out  of 
It,  when,  to  save  yoi^  from  drowning, 
r  draw  you  out  of  a  river ;  and  if  you 
iplain,  it  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  than 
outcries  of  children  against  their  rulers, 
ick  men  against  physicians.  But  as  to 
tiling  itself,  the  truth  is,  it  is  better  in 
templation  than  practice ;  for  reckon  aL 
;  is  got  by  it  when  you  come  to  handle 
ind  it  can  never  satisfy  for  the  infinite 
orders  happening  in  the  government ;  the 
idal  to  religion,  the  secret  dangers  to  pub- 
locieties,  the  growth  of  heresy,  the  nurs- 

up  of  parties  to  a  grandeur  so  consi- 
ible,  as  to  be  able,  in  their  own  time,  to 
Dge  the  laws  and  the  government.  So  that 
he  question  be,  whether  mere  opmions 
to  be  persecuted, — it  b  certainly  true, 
f  ought  not.  But  if  it  be  considered 
r,  by  opinions,  men  rifle  the  afiairs  of 
g^doms,  it  is  also  as  certain,  they  ought 
to  be  made  public  and  permitted.    And 
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what  is  now  to  be  done?  Must  truth  be 
for  ever  in  the  dark,  and  the  world  for  ever 
be  divided,  and  societies  disturbed,  and  go- 
vernments weakened,  and  our  spirits  de- 
bauched with  error,  and  the  uncertain  opi- 
nions and  the  pedantry  of  talking  men  ? 
Certainly  there  is  a  way  to  cure  all  this 
evil ;  and  the  wise  Grovernor  of  all  the  world 
hath  not  been  wanting  in  so  necessary  a 
matter  as  to  lead  us  into  all  truth.  But  the 
way  hath  not  yet  been  hit  upon,  and  yet  I 
have  told  you  all  the  ways  of  man,  and  his 
imaginations,  in  order  to  truth  and  peace ; 
and  you  see  these  will  not  do ;  we  can  find 
no  rest  for  the  soles  of  our  feet,  amidst  all 
the  waters  of  contention  and  disputations, 
and  little  artifices  of  divided  schools.  "  Eve- 
ry man  is  a  Har,''  and  his  understanding  is 
weak,  and  his  propositions  uncertain,  and 
his  contrivances  imperfect,  and  neither  truth 
nor  peace  does  come  from  man.  I  know  I 
am  in  an  auditory  of  inquisitive  persons, 
whose  business  is  to  study  for  truth,  that 
they  may  find  it  for  themselves,  and  teach 
it  unto  others.  I  am  in  a  school  of  pro- 
phets and  prophets'  sons,  who  all  ask  Pi- 
late's question,  "What  is  truth?"  You 
look  for  it  in  your  books,  and  you  tug  hard 
for  it  in  your  disputations,  and  you  derive 
it  from  the  cisterns  of  the  fathers,  and  you 
inquire  after  the  old  ways,  and  sometimes 
are  taken  with  new  appearances,  and  you 
rejoice  in  false  lights,  or  are  delighted  with 
little  umbrages  and  peep  of  day.  But  where 
is  there  a  man,  or  a  society  of  men,  that 
can  be  at  rest  fn  his  inquiry,  and  is  sure  he 
understands  all  the  truths  of  God  ?  Where 
is  there  a  man,  but  the  more  he  studies  and 
inquires,  still  he  discovers  nothing  so  clearly 
as  his  own  ignorance  ?  This  is  a  demon- 
stration that  we  are  not  in  the  right  way, 
that  we  do  inquire  wisely,  that  our  method 
is  not  artificial.  If  men  did  fall  upon  the 
right  way,  it  were  impossible  so  many 
learned  men  should  be  engaged  in  contrary 
parties  and  opinions.  We  have  examined 
ail  ways  but  one,  all  but- God's  way.  Let 
us,  having  missed  in  all  the  other,  try  this ; 
let  us  go  to  God  for  truth ;  for  truth  comes 
from  God  only,  and  his  ways  are  plain,  and 
his  sayings  are  true,  and  his  promises 
"Yea  and  Amen;"  and  if  we  miss  the 
truth,  it  is  because  we  will  not  find  it ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  all  that  truth  which  God 
hath  made  necessary,  he  hath  also  made 
legible  and  plain  :  and  if  we  will  open  our 
eyes,  we  shall  see  the  sun,  and  if  "  we  will 
walk  in  the  light,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the 
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light ;''  only  let  ut  withdrtw  the  euitauu^ 
Wc  US  remove  the  '*  impedimentSy  aod  the 
nn  that  doth  eo  easily  beset  us ;''  that  is 
God's  way.  E?ery  man  mustj  in  his  sta- 
tioDy  do  that  portion  of  duty  which  Gk>d  re- 
quires of  him,  and  then  he  shall  be  taught 
of  Qod  all  that  is  fit  for  him  to  learn.  There 
is  no  other  way  for  him  but  this.  ''The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begiuning  of  wisdom, 
and  a  good  andersuinding  have  all  they  that 
do  thereafter."*  And  so  said  David  of 
himself,  "  I  have  more  understanding  than 
my  teachers ;  because  I  keep  thy  command- 
ments."t  And  this  is  the  only  way  which 
Christ  hath  taught  us.  If  you  ask  *'  What 
is  truth  V*  yon  must  not  do  as  Pilate  did — 
ask  the  question,  and  then  go  away  from 
him  that  only  can  give  you  an  answer ;  for 
as  Qod  is  the  author  of  truth,  so  he  is  the 
teacher  of  it;  and  th^  way.to  learn  it  is  this 
of  o^y  text ;  for  so  saith  our  blessed  Lord, 
*'If  any  man  will  do  his  wiU,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God 
or  no." 

My  text  is  simple  as  truth  itself,  but 
gready  comprehensive,  and  contains  a  truth 
that  alone  will  enable  you  to  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  to  expound  all  prophecies, 
and  to  interpret  all  scriptures,  and  to  search 
into  all  secrets;  all,  I  mean,  which  concern 
our  happiness  and  our  duty ;  and,  it  being 
an  aflSrmative  hypothetical,  is  plainly  to  be 
resolved  into  this  proposition, — "  The  way 
to  judge  of  religion  is  by  doing  of  our  duty; 
and  theology  is  rather  a  Divine  life  than  a 
Divine  knowledge."  In  ffeaven,  indeed, 
we  shall  first  see,  and  then  love :  but  lere 
on  earth,  we  must  first  love,  and  love  «vill 
open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts ;  and  we 
shall  then  see,  and  perceive,  and  understand. 

In  the  handling  of  which  proposition,  I 
shall  first  represent  to  you,  that—the  cer- 
tain causes  of  our  errors  are  nothing  but 
direct  sin, — nothing  makes  us  fools  and  igno- 
rants  but  living  vicious  lives ;  and  then  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  direct  demonstration  of  the 
article  in  question,  that — holiness  is  the  only 
way  of  truth  and  understanding. 

1.  No  man  understands  the  word  of  God, 
as  it  ought  to  be  understood,  unless  he  lays 
aside  ail  affections  to  sin ;  of  which  because 
we  have  taken  very  little  care,  the  product 
hath  been,  that  we  have  had  very  little  wis- 
dom, and  very  little  knowledge,  in  the  ways 
of  God.  Koaeuft  iati  t^aptue^  f  j}j  &px^s,  said 
Aristotle;    "Wickedness   does    corrupt    a 
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man's  reasoning;''  it  gtvet  hin  iklae  piia- 
ciplea  and  evil  measueof  diioga;  the  swcei 
wine  that  Ulysses  gave  to  ih»  Cydaps,  pm 
his  eyeoot;  and  a  man  that  hasheontrMd 
evil  affections,  and  made  a  leagiM  with  m, 
sees  only  by  tfaote  metanzea.  A  cDvemoi 
man  undeis^nds  nothing  to  be  food  that  a 
not  profitable;  and  a  voloptiioiis  man  lika 
your  reasoning  well  enough,  if  yon  dii> 
course  of  "bmium  jueandom^"  the  plea- 
sures of  the  aenae»  the  niTlahmenii  of  Im, 
the  noises  and  inadvertenciea,  die  mirth  iid 
songs  of  merry  company;  bat  if  yoa  lakti 
him  of  the  mdancholy  leetares  of  the  cran^ 
the  content  of  xeaignation«  the  peace  of  me^ 
ness,  and  the  joys  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  of 
rest  in  God,  afW  your  long  diaoourae,  aad 
his  great  silence,  he  cries  ou^  *',What  is  tbi 
matter?"  He  knows  not  what  yoo  meia 
Either  you  must  fit  his  humour,  or  ehaB|i 
your  discourse. 

I  remember  that  Airian  teUs  of  a  goilfe 
man  that  was  banished  from  Rome,  and  ■ 
his  sorrow  visited  the  phUoeopher,  and  hi 
heard  him  talk  wisely,  and  beliered  hii^ 
and  promised  him  to  l^ve  all  the  thoii^ 
of  Rome,  and  splendours  of  the  oonit,  sni 
retire  to  the  course  of  a  severe  philoaophy; 
but  before  the  good  man's  lectures  wen 
done,  there  came  ftiMuU^i  &»<&  too  Kaa^t^ 
"  letters  from  Csesar,''  to  recall  him  home, 
to  give  him  pardon,  and  promise  him  grest 
employment.  He  presently  grew  wearf  of 
the  good  man's  sermon,  and  wished  he 
would  make  an  end,  thought  his  discourse 
was  dull  and  fiat;  for  his  head  and  hetit 
were  full  of  another  story  and  new  priBO- 
pies ;  and  by  these  measures  he  could  hesr 
only,  and  he  could  understand. 

Every  man  understands  by  his  affectkm 
more  than  by  his  reason :  and  when  tk 
wolf  in  the  fable  went  to  school  to  leara  lo 
spell,  whatever  letters  were  told  him,  he 
could  never  make  any  thing  of  them  bai 
•^  agnus ;"  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his 
beUy :  and  if  a  roan  be  very  hungry,  yoi 
must  give  him  meat,  before  you  give  him 
counsel.  A  man's  mind  must  be  like  your 
proposition,  before  it  can  be  entertained; 
for  whatever  you  put  into  a  man,  it  wiB 
smell  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  a  man's  mind  thsl 
gives  the  emphasis,  and  makes  your  sign- 
ment  to  prevail 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  there  sn 
so  many  false  doctrines  in  the  only  artick 
of  repentance.  Men  know  they  motf 
repent,  but  the  definition  of  repentance  they 
take  from  the  convenience  of  their  owi 
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fiairs:  what  they  will  not  part  with,  that 
I  not  necessary  tp  be  parted  with ;  and 
ley  will  repent,  bQt  not  restore :  they  will 
ay,  •*  Nollem  factum,"  "  they  wish  they 
Ad  never  done  itj^'  but  since  it  is  done, 
ou  must  give  them  leave  to  rejoice  in  their 
lurchase :  they  will  ask  forgiveness  of  God ; 
ot  they  sooner  forgive  themselves,  and  sup- 
lose  that  God  is  of  their  mind  :  if  you  tie 
hem  to  hard  terms,  your  doctrine  is  not  to 
le  understood,  or  it  is  but  one  doctor's 
ipinion, — and  therefore  they  will  fairly  take 
heir  leave,  and  get  them  another  teacher. 

What  makes  these  evil,  these  dangerous 
ind  desperate  doctrines  ?  Not  the  obscurity 
if  the  thing,  but  the  cloud  upon  the  heart; 
or  say  you  what  you  will,  he  that  hears 
Qust  be  the  expounder,  and  we  can  never 
appose  but  a  man  will  give  sentence  in 
lehalf  of  what  he  passionately  loves.    And 

0  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  as  Rabbi  Moses 
»beerved,  as  God  for  the  greatest  sin  imposed 
he  least  oblation,  as  a  she-goat  for  the  sin 
»f  idolatry ;  for  a  woman  accused  of  adul- 
ery,  a  barley  cake :  so  do  most  men  ;  they 
hink  to  expiate  the  worst  of  their  sins  with 

1  trifling,  with  a  pretended,  little,  insignifi- 
ant  repentance.  God,  indeed,  did  so,  that 
be  cheapness  of  the  oblation  might  teach 
hem  to  hope  for  pardon,  not  from  the  cere- 
Qony,  but  from  a  severe  internal  repent- 
iDce :  but  men  take  any  argument  to  lessen 
heir  pleasures  or  their  estates, — and  that 
lepentance  may  be  nothing  but  a  word,*^ 
iDd  mortification  signify  nothing  against 
lieir  repentance,  that  they  may  not  lessen 
heir  pleasures,  but  be  a  term  of  art  only, 
itted  for  the  schools  or  for  the  pulpit, — ^but 
lothing  relative  to  practice,  or  to  the  exter- 
nination  of  their  sin.  So  that  it  is  no 
BTonder  we  understand  so  little  of  religion : 
It  is  because  we  are  in  love  with  that  which 
lestroys  it ;  and  as  a  man  does  not  care  to 
hear  what  does  not  please  him,  so  neither 
does  he  believe  it;  he  cannot,  he  will  not 
naderstand  it. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
pride;  the  church  hath  extremely  suffered 
by  it  in  many  ages.  Arius  missed  a  bishop- 
ric, and  therefore  turned  heretic;  itapaaot 
f^  ixxUjww,  saith  the  story ;  *<  he  disturbed 
fend  shaked  the  church;"  for  he  did  not 
understand  this  truth, — that  the  peace  of  the 
church  was  better  than  the  satisfaction  of 
his  person,  or  the  promoting  his  foolish 
opinion.  And  do  not  we  see  and  feel,  that 
•t  this  very  day,  the  pride  of  men  makes  i^ 
peem  inDpossible  for  many  persons  to  obey 


their  superiors  ?  and  they  do  not  see  wha 
they  can  read  every  day,  that  it  is  a  sin  ^*  tc 
speak  evil  of  dignities." 

A  man  would  think  it  a  very  easy  thing 
to  understand  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  "  V^hosoever  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God :"  and  yet 
we  know  a  generation  of  men  to  whom 
these  words  were   so  obscure,  that  they 
thought  it  lawful  to  fight  against  their  king 
A   man   would  think  it  easy   to  believe, 
that  those  who  were  "  in  the  gainsaying  of 
Korah,"  who  rose   up  against   the  high 
priest,  were  in  a  very  sad  condition :  and 
yet  there  are  too  many  amongst  us,  who  are 
in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah,  and  think  they 
do  very  well ;  that  they  are  the  godly  party, 
and  the   good    people  of  God?     Whyl 
V^hat  is  the  matter  1    In  the  world  there 
can  be  nothing  plainer  than  these  words, 
''Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers;"  and  that  you  need  not  make  a 
scruple  who  are  these  higher  powers,  it  is 
as  plainly  said,  "  There  is  no  power  but  of 
God ;"  all  that  are  set  over  you  by  the  laws 
of  your  nation,  these  ''  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord:"  and  yet  men  will  not  understand 
these  plain  things;  they  deny  to  do  their 
notorious  duty,  and  yet  believe  they  are  in 
the  right ;  and  if  they  sometimes  obey  "  for 
wrath,"  they   oftener  disobey   for  "con- 
science sake."    Where  is  the  fault?    The 
words  are  plain,  the  duty  is  certain,  the 
book  lies  open;    but,  alas!  "it  is  sealed 
within,"  that  is,  "  men  have  eyes  and  will 
not  see,  ears  and  will  not  hear."    But  the 
wonder  is  the  less;   for  we  know  when 
God  said  to  Jonah,  "  Doest  thou  well  to  be 
angry?  he  answered  God  to  his  face,  "I  do 
well  to  be  angry  even  unto  the  death." 
Let  God  declare  his  mind  never  so  plainly, 
if  men  will  not  lay  aside  the  evil  principle 
that  is  within,  their  open  love  to  their  secret 
sin,  they  may  kill  an  apostle,  and  yet  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  "think  they  do  God  good 
service ;"  they  may  disturb  kingdoms,  and 
break  the  peace  of  a  well-ordered  church, 
and  rise  up  against  their  fathers,  and  be 
cruel  to  their  brethren,  and    stir  up  the 
people  to  sedition ;  and  all  this  with  a  cold 
stomach  and  a  hot  liver,  with  a  hard  heart 
and  a  tender  conscience,  with  humble  car- 
riage and  a  proud  spirit.     For  thus  mea 
hate  repentance,  because  they  scorn  to  con- 
fess an  error ;  they  will  not  return  to  peace 
and  truth,  because  they  fear  to  lose  the 
I  good  opinion  of  the  people,  whom  them- 
l^ves  have  cozened ;  they  are  afraid  to  bi 
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food,  lest  diey  should  eonfiess  thej  have 
foimerly  doae  amiss:  and  h»g  that  o\h 
serves  how  much  e?il  is  dooe^  and  how 
many  heresies  are  riseiiy  aod  how  much 
obstioacy  and  unieasonahle  perseverance  in 
foUy  dweUs  in  the  world  upon  the  stock  of 
pride^ — may  easily  conclude,  that  no  learn- 
ing is  sufficient  to  make  a  proud  man  under- 
stand the  truth  of  Qod,  unless  he  first  learn 
to  be  humble.  But ''Obedite  etintelligetis/' 
saith  the  prophet ;  *'  Obey/'  and  be  humble, 
leaye  the  foolish  affections  of  sin,  '<and  then 
jt  shall  understand.''  That  is  the  first  pai^ 
tieular :  all  remaining  affections  to  sin  hinder 
the  learning  and  understanding  of  the  things 
of  God. 

2.  He  that  means  to  understand  the  will 
of  God  and  the  truth  of  religion,  must  lay 
aside  all  inordinate  affections  to  the  world. 
8t  Paul  complained  that  there  was  at "  that 
day  a  veil  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  ;"*  they 
locked  for  a  temporal  prince  to  be  their  Mes- 
sias,  and  their  affections  and  hopes  dwelt  in 
secular  adTantages;  and  so  long  as  that 
Teil  was  there,  they  could  not  see,  and  they 
would  not  accept  the  poor  despised  Jesus. 

For  the  things  of  the  world,  besides  that 
they  entangle  one  another,  and  make  much 
business,  and  spend  much  time,  they  also 
take  up  the  attentions  of  a  man's  mind,  and 
spend  his  faculties,  and  make  them  trifling 
and  secular  witli  the  very  handling  and  con- 
▼ersation.  And,  therefore,  the  Pythagoreans, 
taught  their  disciples  ;);upc«/ioy  agtb  tov  dufcor 
tof,  tis  fo  xoXwf  ^ootfo^Mv,  ''a  separation 
from  the  things  of  the  body,  if  they  would 
purely  find  out  truth  and  the  excellencies  of 
wisdom."  Had  not  he  lost  his  labour,  that 
would  have  discoursed  wisely  to  Apicius, 
and  told  him  of  the  books  of  fate  and  the 
secrets  of  the  other  world,  the  abstractions 
of  the  soul,  and  its  brisker  immortality,  that 
saints  and  angels  eat  not,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  a  man  lives  for  ever  upon  wisdom,  and 
holiness,  and  contemplation  ?  The  fat  glut- 
ton would  have  stared  awhile  upon  the 
preacher,  and  then  have  fallen  asleep.  But 
if  you  had  discoursed  well  and  knowingly 
of  a  lamprey,  a  large  mullet,  or  a  boar, 
"animal  propter  con vi via  natum,"  and  have 
sent  him  a  cook  from  Asia  to  make  new 
sauces,  he  would  have  attended  carefully, 
and  taken  in  your  discourses  greedily.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  questions  and  secrets  of  Chris- 
tianity :  which  made  St  Paul,  when  he  in- 
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tended  to  ooKvett  Feliz,  dammsu  int  with 
him  about ''  temperance,  ngfalsoaiBasiy  sad 
judgment  to  oome.^'  I]ab^gui«uilh«i%hl 
point;  he  knew  it  was  to  no  pofpoae  is 
preach  Jesoa  Christ  crndfiBi  to  wm  iaisah 
peimte  peraoa,  to  a  naniper  of  othar  nse^ 
rights,  to  one  whose  aool  dwell  in  the  warii» 
and  cared  not  Ihr  the  attttsnee  of  the  bit 
day.  The  phihMophers  bsfui  tkeir  wisioa 
with  the  meditation  of  tarth,  aad  8t.  tad 
his  with  the  diseooiae  of  the  day  of  je^ 
ment:  to  take  the  hent  off  from  ikie  wedi 
and  the  amabilities  of  it,  whiah  dishoaaar 
and  baffle  the  ondetitandiBg,  sad  wade  Bob 
mon  himself  become  a  child,  aad  IbeMials 
idolatry,  by  the  prettinees  <Mf  a  tdking  we- 
man.  lilen,  now-a-days^  love  not  m  n%ioa 
that  will  cost  them  dear.  If  yoar  doettiai 
calls  upon  men  to  part  with  any  eaaimkh 
able  part  of  their  estatea,  ^u  nraat  paidaa 
them  if  they  cannot  heUsre  you ;  they  ni^ 
derstand  it  not.  I  shall  give  yoa  one  gnsl 
instance  of  it 

Wiien  we  consider  the  infinhe  lumasoa 
aUeness  that  is  in  the  popish  rel%ion«  how 
against  common  sense  their  doctrine  sf 
transufastantiation  is,  how  againal  the  eo»* 
mon  experience  of  human  nataie  is  the  dse- 
trine  of  the  pope's  infallibility,  how  agaiul 
Scripmre  is  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  aal 
purgatory ;  we  may  well  think  it  a  wonder, 
that  no  more  men  are  persuaded  to  leave 
stiph  unlearned  follies.  But  then,  on  the 
otner  side,  the  wonder  wiU  cease,  if  we 
mark  how  many  temporal  ends  are  sened 
by  these  doctrines.  If  you  destroy  the  doe- 
trine  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  yon 
take  away  the  priest's  income,  and  make 
the  see  apostolic  to  be  poor;  if  you  deoy 
the  pope's  infallibility,  you  will  despise  his 
authority,  and  examine  his  propositions, 
and  discover  his  failings,  and  put  him  to 
answer  hard  arguments,  and  lessen  hb 
power :  and,  indeed,  when  we  run  throogk 
all  the  propositions  of  difference  between 
them  and  us,  and  see  that,  in  erery  one  of 
them,  they  serve  an  end  of  money  or  of 
power ;  it  will  be  very  visible  that  the  way 
to  confute  them  is  not  by  learned  dispnU- 
tions, — for  we  see  they  have  been  too  long 
without  effect,  and  without  prosperity :  the 
men  must  be  cured  of  their  affections  to  the 
world,  "  ut  nudi  nudum  sequantur  cmci- 
fixum,"  "  that  with  naked  and  divested  sf> 
fections  they  might  follow  the  naked  cruci- 
fied Jesus;"  and  then  they  would  sooa 
learn  the  truths  of  God,  which,  till  then, 
will  be  impossible  to  be  apprehended.    Ir 
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*"  Men,"  u  Sl  Basil  says,  "  when  they  ex- 
pound Scripture,  always  bring  in  something 
of  themselves:"  but  till  there  be,  as  one 
said,  oMpflkMi  ix  fov  CfttpMWy  ''a  rising  out" 
from  their  own  seats,  until  they  go  out 
"from  their  dark   dungeons,"    they   can 
never  see  the  light  of  heaven.    And  how 
many  men  are  there  amongst  us,  who  are, 
therefore^  enemies  to  the  religion,  because  it 
seems  to  be  against  their  profit?    The  argu- 
ment of  Demetrius  is  unanswerable :  *'  By 
this  craft  they  get  their  livings :"  leave  them 
in  their  livings,  and  they  will  let  your  reli- 
gion alone;  if  not,  they  think  they  have 
reason  to  speak  against  it    When  men's 
8oab  are  possessed  with  the  world,  their 
souls  cannot  he  invested  with  holy  truths. 
XfMf  agtib  ^wtv»  QMitvp  ^^^»xiiy  4v;t<>v0d<M,  as  St 
Isidore  said :  *'  the  soul  must  be"  informed, 
^  ensouled,"  or  animated  with  the  proposi- 
tiooB  that  you  put  in;  or  you  shall  never  do 
any  good,  or  get  disciples  to  Christ    Now 
because  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters ; 
because  he  cannot  vigorously  attend  two  oh- 
jecta :  because  there  can  be  but  one  soul  in 
any  living  creature ;  if  the  world  have  got 
possession,  talk  no  more  of  your  questions, 
abut  your  Bibles,  and  read  no  more  of  the 
"words  of  God  to  them,  for  they  cannot  tell 
of  "the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
of  the  world."    That  is  the  second  parti- 
cular: worldly  affections  hinder  true  under- 
derstandings  in  religion. 

3.  No  man,  how  learned  soever,  can  un- 
derstand the  word  of  God,  or  be  at  peace  in 
the  questions  of  religion,  unless  he  be  a 
master  over  his  passions : 

Tu  qiioqae  si  vis  lamine  claro 
Ceruere  vemm,  gandia  pelle, 
Pellfl  timorem ;  nubila  mens  est 
Vinctsqne  frenia,  hsc  ubi  regnant : 

the  wise  Boethius;  a  man  must  first 

himself  before  he  can  learn  God.  "  Tua 

te  lallit  imago ;"  nothing  deceives  a  man  so 

aoon  as  a  man's  self;  when  a  man  is  (that 

I  may  use  Plato's  expression)  ffuu^r^/ciyof 

«y  7aiitf0i»,  ''mingled  with  his  nature,"  and 

h^  congenial  infirmities  of  anger  and  desire, 

he  can  nerer  have  any  thing  but  a^vdp^ 

Sotsi^y  "  A  knowledge  partly  moral  and  partly 

natnial :"  his  whole  life  is  but  imagination; 

his  knowledge  is  inclination  and  opinion ; 

he  judges  of  heavenly  things  by  the  mea- 

snres  of  his  fears  and  his  desires,  and  his 

reason  is  half  of  it  sense,  and  determinable 

by  the  prineiplea  of  sense.    Efyi  ^»  foocRH 

fwily  ifo^Mft,  then  "a  man  learns  well,  when 


he  is  a  philosopher  in  his  passions.*"  Pas- 
sionate men  are  to  be  taught  the  first  ele- 
ments of  religion ;  and  let  men  pretend  to  as 
much  learning  as  they  please,  they  must 
begin  again  at  Christ's  cross;  they  must 
learn  true  mortification  and  crucifixion  of 
their  anger  and  desires,  before  they  can  be 
good  scholars  in  Christ's  school,— or  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  more  secret  inquiries  of  reli- 
gion,—or  profit  in  spiritual  understanding. 
It  was  an  excellent  proverb  of  the  Jews, 
*'  In  passionibus  Spiritibus  Sanctus  non  ha- 
bitat," "  The  Holy  Ghost  never  dwells  in 
the  house  of  passion."  Truth  enters  into 
the  heart  of  man,  when  it  is  empty,  and 
clean,  and  still;  but  when  the  mind  is 
shaken  with  passion  as  with  a  storm,  you 
can  never  hear  the  "  voice  of  the  charmer, 
though  he  charm  very  wisely:"  and  you 
will  very  hardly  sheath  a  sword,  when  it  is 
held  by  a  loose  and  a  paralytic  arm.  He 
that  means  to  learn  the  secrets  of  God's  wis- 
dom, must  be,  as  Plato  says,  «^  XoyunTy  ^u^ 
ovwafuvof,  ''his  soul  must  be  consubstan- 
tiated  with  reason,"  not  invested  with  pas- 
sion: to  him  that  is  otherwise,  things  are 
but  in  the  dark,  his  notion  is  obscure,  and  his 
sight  troubled ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  of- 
ten meet  with  passionate  fools,  yet  we  seldom 
or  never  hear  of  a  very  passionate  wise  man. 
I  have  now  done  with  the  first  part  of  my 
undertaking,  and  proved  to  you  that  our 
evil  life  is  the  cause  of  our  controversies 
and  ignorances  in  religion  and  of  the  things 
of  God.  You  see  what  hinders  us  from  be- 
coming good  divines.  But  all  this  while, 
we  are  but  in  the  preparation  to  the  myste-' 
ries  of  godliness :  when  we  have  thrown  ofi 
all  affections  to  sin,  when  we  have  stripped 
ourselves  from  all  fond  adherences  to  the 
things  of  the  world,  and  have  broken  the 
chains  and  dominion  of  our  passions ;  then 
we  may  say  with  David,  *'  Ecce  paratum 
est  cor  meum,  Deus ;"  ''My  heart  is  ready, 
O  God,  my  heart  is  ready :"  then  we  may 
say,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  hear- 
eth :"  but  we  are  not  yet  instructed.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  that  we  inquire  what  is 
that  immediate  principle  or  means,  by  which 
we  shall  certainly  and  infallibly  be  led  into 
all  truth,  and  be  taught  the  mind  of  Gkxl, 
and  understand  all  his  secrets ;  and  this  is 
worth  our  knowledge.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  will  end  your  labours,  and  put  a  period 
to  your  studies,  and  make  your  learning 
easy ;  it  may  possibly  increase  your  labour, 
but  it  will  make  it  profitable ;  it  will  not  end 
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four  studies,  but  it  will  direct  them ;  it  will 
not  make  human  leaning  eaajr^  hut  it  will  j 
make  it ''  wise  unto  salvation/'  and  conduct 
It  into  true  notices  and  ways  of  wisdom. 

1  am  now  to  describe  to  you  the  right 
way  of  knowledge:  "  Q,ui  facit  yolontatem 
Platris  mei/'  saith  Christ;  that  is  the  way ; 
do  God's  willy  and  you  shall  understand 
God's  word.  And  it  was  an  excellent  say- 
ing of  8l  Peter,  **  Add  to  your  faith  yir- 
toe,"*  &e.  "  If  these  things  be  in  yon  and 
abound,  ye  shall  not  be  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
For  in  this  case,  it  is  not  enough  that  our 
hittderances  of  knowledge  are  removed;  for 
that  is  but  the  opening  of  the  covering  of 
the  book  of  Gk>d;  but  when  it  is  opened,  it 
is  written  with  a  hand  that  every  eye  can- 
not read.  Though  the  windows  of  the  east 
be  open,  yet  every  eye  cannot  behold  the 
glories  of  the  sun :  'O^Atf^  fo}  ^hamMis 
«  yina^iiofigkiwodiniiicti,  saith  Plotinus:  ''The 
«ye  that  is  not  made  solar,  cannot  see  the 
cun ;" — the  eye  must  be  fitted  to  the  splen- 
dour; and  it  is  not  the  wit  of  the  man,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  man ;  not  so  much  his  head  as 
his  heart,  that  learns  the  Divine  philosophy. 

1.  Now,  in  this  inquiry,  I  must  take  one 
thing  for  a  ''precognitum,"  that  every  good 
man  is  0fo6t&wvof,  he  is  "  taught  of  God :" 
And,  indeed,  unless  he  teach  us,  we  shall 
make  but  ill  scholars  ourselves,  and  worse 
guides  to  others.  "Nemo  potest  Deura 
scire,  nisi  &  Deo  doceatur,"  said  St  Ire- 
neus.f  If  God  teaches  us,  then  all  is  well; 
but  if  we  do  not  learu  wisdom  at  his  feet, 
from  whence  should  we  have  it?  it  can 
come  from  no  other  spring.  And,  therefore, 
it  naturally  follows,  that  by  how  much 
nearer  we  are  to  God,  by  so  much  better 
we  are  like  to  be  instructed. 

But  this  being  supposed,  as  being  most 
evident,  we  can  easily  proceed,  by  wonder- 
ful degrees  and  steps  of  progression,  in  the 
economy  of  this  divine  philosophy :  For, 

2.  There  is,  in  every  righteous  man,  a 
new  vital  principle ;  the  Spirit  of  grace  is  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom,  and  teaches  us  by  secret 
inspirations,  by  proper  arguments,  by  actual 
persuasions,  by  personal  applications,  by 
effects  and  energies :  and  as  the  soul  of  a 
man  is  the  cause  of  all  his  vital  operations, 
BO  is  the  Spirit  of  God  the  life  of  that  life, 
and  the  cause  of  all  actions  and  productions 
spiritual:  and  the  consequence  of  this  is 
what  St  John  tells  us  of,  **  Ye  have  re- 
eeived  the  unction  from  above,  and  that 
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anointing  tnnebetli  yim  al  Ifcingv:"*  M 
fMngsofaoaemMkiiid;  tlMtitfeananiry,^ 
all  thingi  that  pertainto  life  nadgwHi—}— 
all  that  by  which  a  unn  k  wian  and  kappy. 
We  see  this  by  commoB  eipmeB0e.  Unkss 
the  sonl  have  a  new  life  put  IbId  it,  mlesi 
there  be  a  vital  prindple  widun.  milenllM 
Spirit  of  Hie  be  the  Infimner  of  the  ipiiitof 
the  man^— the  word  of  God  will  be  m  deal 
in  the  opentioo»  as  the  body  in  ita  pown 
and  possibilitiee.  "861  et  homo 
hominem,"  aaith  otnr  philoeophy ;  **  A 
abne  does  not  beget  a  man,  hot  anan  aai 
the  sun;"  for  withoat  the  iniltieBee of  dtt 
celestial  bodiea,  all  natural  aetiona  aia  inrf* 
fective :  aad  so  it  ia  in  the  oyeialieni  ef 
the  soul. 

Which  principle  dlvera  fanalifli^  krih 
among  mi  and  in  the  eharch  of  Rome,  nil- 
understanding,  kiok  for  new  rerelationay  aai 
expect  to  be  conducted  by  ecataay,  and  w3 
not  pray  but  in  a  transfiguration,  and  lifi 
upon  raptures  and  eztiaTagant  ezpeelalioai^ 
and  separate  themadves  horn  4m 
tion  of  men,  by  affeetioas,  by  new 
and  singularities,  and  deal^y  older,  aai 
despise  government,  and  live  upon  Hiwaa 
phantasms  and  ignorant  diaoonnea.  Theit 
men  do  4fvaf 0te  ^  syMT  IIiPtif«»  ^  they  Mr 
the  Holy  Ghost :"  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
makes  men  wise :  it  ia  an  evil  spirit  thst 
makes  them  fools.  The  Spirit  of  God  makes 
us  **  wise  unto  salvation ;"  it  does  not  speed 
its  holy  influences  in  disguises  and  coavol- 
sions  of  the  understanding:  Giod*s  Spirit 
does  not  destroy  reason,  but  heightens  it; 
he  never  disorders  the  beauties  of  govna- 
ment,  but  is  a  God  of  order ;  it  is  the  Spirit 
of  humility,  and  teaches  no  pride ;  he  is  lo 
be  found  in  churches  and  palpita,  upon  al- 
tars, and  in  the  doctors'  chairs ;  not  ia  cob- 
venticles,  and  mutinous  comers  of  a  house: 
he  goes  in  company  with  his  own  oidi- 
nances,  and  makes  progressions  by  the  ro» 
sures  of  life;  his  infusions  are  just  as  oar 
acquisitions,  and  his  graces  pursue  the  tat- 
thods  of  nature :  that  which  was  iinpeifect, 
he  leads  on  to  perfection,  and  that  which  wai 
weak,  he  makes  strong :  he  opens  the  heart, 
not  to  receive  murmurs,  or  to  attend  to  s^ 
cret  whispers,  but  to  hear  the  word  of  God ; 
and  then  he  opens  the  heart,  and  creates  a 
new  one;  and  without  this  new  eieaiioDi 
this  new  principle  of  life,  we  may  hear  the 
word  of  Grod,  but  we  can  never  nnderstaad 
it;  we  hear  the  sotmd,  but  are  never  tke 
better ;  unless  there  be  in  our  hearts  a  seerU 
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conrictioDi  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  gospel 
itsi'lf  is  a  dead  letter,  and  worketh  not  in  us 
the  light  and  righteousness  of  Grod. 

Do  not  we  see  this  by  daily  experience  ? 
Even  those  thirgs  which  a  good  man  and 
an  evil  roan  know,  they  do  not  know  them 
both  alike.  A  wicked  man  does  know  that 
good  is  loTely,  and  sin  is  of  an  evil  and 
destructive  nature;  and  when  be  is  rep/roved, 
he  is  convinced ;  and  when  he  is  observed, 
he  is  ashamed;  and  when  he  has  done,  he 
is  unsatisfied ;  and  when  he  pursues  his  sin, 
he  does  it  in  the  dark :  tell  him  he  shall  die, 
and  he  sighs  deeply,  but  he  knows  it  as  well 
•a  you :  proceed,  and  say,  that  after  death 
comes  judgment,  and  the  poor  man  believes 
and  trembles ;  he  knows  that  God  is  angry 
with  him;  and  if  you  tell  him,  that  for 
tught  he  knows  he  may  be  in  hell  to-mor- 
row, he  knows  that  it  is  an  intolerable  truth, 
but  it  is  also  undeniable :  and  yet,  after  all 
this*  he  runs  to  commit  his  sin  with  as  cer- 
tUQ  an  event  and  resolution  as  if  he  knew 
DO  argument  against  it:   these  notices  of 


and,  therefore,  he  does  not  only  understand 
the  sermons  of  the  Spirit,  and  perceives 
their  meaning,  but  he  pierces  deeper,  and 
knows  the  meaning  of  that  meaning ;  that  is, 
the  secret  of  the  Spirit,  that  which  is  spiritu- 
ally discerned,  that  which  gives  life  to  the 
proposition,  and  activity  to  the  soul.  And 
the  reason  is,  because  he  hath  a  divine 
principle  within  him,  and  a  new  under- 
standing; that  is,  plainly,  he  hath  love,  and 
that  is  more  than  knowledge ;  as  was  rarely 
well  observed  by  St  Paul,  "  Knowledge 
puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth;"  that  is, 
charity  makes  the  best  scholars.  No  ser- 
mons can  edify  you,  no  Scriptures  can  build 
you  up  a  holy  building  to  God,  unless  the 
love  of  God  be  in  your  hearts,  and  "  purify 
your  souls  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit." 

But  so  it  is  in  the  regions  of  stars,  where 
a  vast  body  of  fire  is  so  divided  by  eccentric 
motions,  that  it  looks  as  if  Nature  had  parted 
them  into  orbs  and  round  shells  of  plain  and 
purest  materials:  but  where  the  cause  is 


things  terrible' and  true  pass  through  his  simple,  and  the  matter  without  variety,  the 
understanding,  as  an  eagle  through  the  motions  must  be  uniform;  and  in  heaven 
air;  as  long  as  her  flight  lasted,  the  air  we  should  either  espy  no  motion,  or  no  va- 
shaken,  but  there  remains  no  path  be-  riety.    But  God,  who  designed  the  heavens 

to  be  the  causes  of  all  changes  and  motions 
here  below,  hath  placed  his  angels  in  their 
houses  of  light,  and  given  to  every  one  of 
his  appointed  oflBcers  a  portion  of  the  fiery 
matter  to  circumagitate  and  roll ;  and  now 
the  wonder  ceases :  for  if  it  be  inquired  why 
live  accordingly,  as  men  that  believe  them-j  this  part  of  the  fire  runs  eastward,  and  the 
selves;  half  a  word  is  enough  to  make  them :  other  to  the  south,  they  being  both  indifler- 
understand ;  a  nod  is  a  sufficient  reproof;  the  ent  to  either, — it  is  because  an  angel  of  God 


hind  her. 

Now,  since,  at  the  same  time,  we  see 
other  persons,  not  so  learned,  it  may  be,  not 
•o  much  versed  in  Scripture, — yet  they  say 
a  ihing  is  good  and  lay  hold  of  it;  they 
beUeve  glorious  things  of  heaven,  and  they 


crowing  of  a  cock,  the  singing  of  a  lark, 
the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  the  washing 
their  hands,  are  to  them  competent  memo- 
rials of  religion,  and  warnings  of  their  duty. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  diflference?  They 
both  read  the  Scriptures,  they  read  and  hear 
the  same  sermons,  they  have  capable  under- 
standings, they  both  believe  what  they  hear 


sits  in  the  centre,  and  makes  the  same  mat- 
ter turn,  not  by  the  bent  of  its  own  mobility 
and  inclination,  but  in  order  to  the  needs  of 
man,  and  the  great  purposes  of  God :  and 
so  it  is  in  the  understandings  of  men;  when 
they  all  receive  the  same  notions,  and  are 
taught  by  the  same  master,  and  give  full 
consent  to  all  the  propositions,  and  can,  of 


and  what  they  read,  and  yet  the  event  is  j  themselves,  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
rastly  different.    The  reason  is  that  which  in  the  events,  it  is  because  God  has  sent  his 


I  am  now  speaking  of;  the  one  understands 
by  one  principle,  the  other  by  another ;  the 
one  andersiands  by  nature,  and  the  other  by 
grace;  the  one  by  human  learning,  and  the 
other  by  Divine;  the  one  reads  the  Scrip- 
tares  without,  and  the  other  within;  the 
one  understands  as  a  son  of  man,  the  other 
aa  a  son  of  God ;  the  one  perceives  by  the 
proportions  of  the  world,  and  the  other  by 
iha  measures  of  the  Spirit ;  the  one  under- 
atands  by  reason,  and  the  other  by  love; 


Divine  Spirit,  and  kindles  a  new  fire,  and 
creates  a  braver  capacity,  and  applies  the 
actives  to  the  passives,  and  blesses  their  ope- 
ration ;  for  there  is,  in  the  heart  of  man 
such  a  dead  sea,  and  an  indisposition  to  holy 
flames,  like  as  in  the  cold  rivers  of  the  norths 
so  as  the  fires  will  not  burn  them,  and  the 
sun  itself  will  never  warm  them,  till  God's 
Holy  Spirit  does,  from  the  temple  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  bring  a  holy  flame,  and 
makt  It  shine  and  burn. 
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"The  natural  man,'*  saiih  the  holy  apoa-i 
tie,  "cannot  perceive  the  things  of  the 
Spirit;  ihey  are  foolishness  unto  him;  for 
they  are  spiritually  discerned  :"♦  for  he  that 
discourses  of  things  by  the  measures  of 
sense,  thinks  nothing  good  but  that  which 
is  delicious  to  the  palate,  or  pleases  the  brut- 
ish part  of  man;  and  therefore,  while  he 
estimates  the  secrets  of  religion  by  such 
'  measures,  they  must  needs  seem  as  insipid 
as  cork,  or  the  uncondited  mushroom ;  for 
they  have  nothing  at  all  of  that  in  their 
constitution.  A  voluptuous  person  is  like 
the  dogs  of  Sicily,  so  filled  with  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  plants  that  grow  in  every  fur- 
row and  hedge,  that  they  can  never  keep 
the  scent  of  their  game.  'AdvKvror  ai/afu$<u 
ttfofi  Hvp'  ovtui  oifiM  tpvpriv  xai  xa/tain^w,  said 
St.  Chrysostom:  "The  fire  and  water  can 
can  never  mingle;  so  neither  can  sensuality 
and  the  watchfulness  and  wise  discerning 
of  the  spirit." — "  Pilato  interroganti  de  veri- 
tate,  Christus  non  respondit ;"  "  When  the 
wicked  governor  asked  of  Christ  concerning 
truth,  Christ  gave  him  no  answer."  He 
was  not  fit  to  hear  it. 

He,  therefore,  who  so  understands  the 
words  of  God,  that  be  not  only  believes, 
out  loves  the  proposition ;  he  who  consents 
with  all  his  heart,  and,  being  convinced  of 
the  tiuth,  does  also  apprehend  the  necessity, 
and  obeys  the  precept,  and  delights  in  the 
discovery,  and  lays  his  hand  upoc  his  heart, 
and  reduces  the  notices  of  things  to  the 
practice  of  duty;  he  who  dares  trust  his 
proposition,  and  drives  it  on  to  the  utmost 
issue,  resolving  to  go  after  it  whithersoever 
It  can  invite  him;  this  man  walks  in  the 
Spirit;  at  least  thus  far  he  is  gone  towards 
it;  his  understanding  is  brought  "in  obse- 
quium  Christi,"  "  into  the  obedience  of 
Christ."  This  is  a  "  loving  God  with  all 
our  mind;"  and  whatever  goes  less  than 
this,  is  but  memory,  and  not  understanding; 
or  else  such  notice  of  things,  by  which  a 
man  is  neither  the  wiser  nor  the  better. 

3.  Sometimes  Grod  gives  to  his  choicest,  his 
most  elect  and  precious  servants,  a  know- 
ledge even  of  secret  things,  which  he  com- 
municates not  to  others.  We  find  it  greatly 
remarked  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  "  And 
the  Lord  said,  shall  1  hide  from  Abraham 
that  thing  that  I  do?"t  Why  not  from 
Abraham? — God  tells  us:  "For  I  know 
him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 


ment."* And,  though  this  he  irregukr  and 
infrequent,  yet  it  is  a  reward  of  their  piety, 
and  the  proper  increase  also  cf  the  spiritiud 
man.  We  find  this  spoken  by  God  to  Da- 
niel, and  promised  to  be  the  iM  of  the  right- 
eous man  in  the  days  of  "hit  Messias:t 
"Many  shall  be  purified,  ani  made  white, 
and  tried ;  but  the  wicked  shall  do  wicked- 
ly :"— and  what  thA?— "  None  of  the  wicked 
shall  understand,  but  the  wise  shall  under- 
stand." Where,  besides  that  the  wise  nua 
and  the  wicked  are  opposed,  plainly  signify- 
ing that  the  wicked  roan  is  a  fool  and  an  igno- 
rant ;  it  is  plainly  said,  that  "None  of  the  wick- 
ed shall  understand"  the  wisdom  and  myste- 
riousness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messias. 

4.  A  good  life  is  the  best  way  to  under 
stand  wisdom  and  religion,  because,  by  the 
experiences  and  relishes  of  religion,  there 
is  conveyed  to  them  such  a  sweetness,  to 
which  all  wicked  men  anf  strangers  :  there 
is  in  the  things  of  Gk)d,  to  them  Which  prac- 
tise them,  a  deliciousness  that  makes  us  bre 
them,  aad  that  love  admits  us  into  God^ 
cabinet,  and  strangely  clarifies  the  under- 
standing, by  the  purification  of  the  heart 
For  when  our  reason  is  raised  up  by  die 
Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  turned  quickly  into 
experience ;  when  our  faith  relies  upon  the 
principles  of  Christ,  it  is  changed  into  vision, 
and  so  long  as  we  know  God  only  in  the 
ways  of  man,  by  contentious  learning,  by 
arguing  and  dispute, — we  see  nothing  but 
the  shadow  of  him ;  and  in  that  shadow  we 
!  meet  with  many  dark  appearances,  little  cer- 
:  tainty,  and  much  conjecture :  but  when  we 
know  him  Xoyu  aata^avtix^  fojr^  ^'^pit  ▼i^ 
the  eyes  of  holiness,  and  the  intuition  of 
gracious  experiences,  with  a  quiet  spirit  and 
the  peace  of  enjoyment ;  then  we  shall  hear 
what  we  never  heard,  and  see  what  our  eyes 
never  saw ;  then  the  mysteries  of  godliness 
shall  be  opened  unto  us,  and  clear  as  the 
windows  of  the  morning :  and  this  is  really 
well  expressed  by  the  apostle,  "  If  we  stand 
up  from  the  dead,  and  wake  from  sleep, 
then  Christ  shall  give  us  light" J 

For  although  the  Scriptures  themselvei 
are  written  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  they 
are  written  within  and  without ;  and  besides 
the  light  that  shines  upon  the  face  of  them, 
unless  there  be  a  light  shining  within  our 
hearts,  unfolding  the  leaves,  and  interpreting 
the  mysterious  sense  of  the  Spirit,  convin- 
cing our  consciences  and  preaching  to  our 
hearts,  to  look  for  Christ  in  the  leaves  of  the 
gospel,  is  to  "  look  for  the  living  amongst  the 


•  I  Cor.  ii.  14. 


t  Gen.  xviii.  17. 


^  Ver.  19.       t  Dan.  xii.  10.      %  Eph.  ▼.  14. 
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dead."  There  is  a  life  in  them^  but  that 
lii'e  is,  according  to  St  Paul's  expression, 
"hid  with  Christ  in  God:"  and,  unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  the  "  promo-condus,"  we 
shall  never  draw  it  forth. 

HunQan  learning  brings  excellent  minis- 
tries towards  this ;  jit  is  admirably  useful  for 
the  reproof  of  heresies,  ^r  the  detection  of 
fallacies,  for  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  for 
collateral  testimonies,  for  exterior  advan- 
tages ;  but  there  is  something  beyond  this, 
that  human  learning,  without  the  addition 
of  Divine,  can  never  reach.  Moses  was 
learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  holy  men  of  God  contemplated  the 
glories  of  God  in  the  admirable  order,  mo- 
tion, and  influences  of  the  heavens;  but 
besides  all  this,  they  were  taught  of  God 
.  something  far  beyond  these  prettinesses. 
Pythagoras  read  Moses'  books,  and  so  did 
I^to ;  and  yet  they  became  not  proselytes 
of  the  religion,  though  they  were  learned 
scholars  of  such  a  master.  The  reason  is, 
because  that  which  they  drew  forth  from 
thence,  was  not  the  life  and  secret  of  it 

'  Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses. 

Juv. 

There  is  a  secret  in  these  books,  which  few 
inen,  none  but  the  godly,  did  understand ; 
and  though  much  of  this  secret  is  made 
manifest  in  the  gospel,  yet  even  here,  also 
there  is  a  letter,  and  there  is  a  spirit ;  still 
there  is  a  reserve  for  Grod's  secret  ones,  even 
all  those  deep  mysteries  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment covered  in  figures,  and  stories,  and 
names,  and  prophecies,  and  which  Christ 
hath,  and  by  his  Spirit  will  yet  reveal  more 
plainly  to  all  that  will  understand  them  by 
their  proper  measures.  For,  although  the 
gospel  is  infinitely  more  legible  and  plain 
.than  the  obscurer  leaves  of  the  law,  yet 
there  is  a  seal  upon  them  also;  ''which 
•eal  no  man  shall  open,  but  he  that  is  wor- 
thy." We  may  understand  something  of 
It  by  the  three  children  of  the  captivity; 
.  they  were  all  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  so  was  Daniel :  but  there 
was  something  beyond  that  in  him ;  *'  the 
wisdom  of  the  most  high  God  was  in  him;'' 
and  that  taught  him  a  learning  beyond  his 
learning. 

In  all  Scripture  there  is  a  spiritual  sense, 
a  ^>iritaal  cabala,  which,  as  it  tends  directly 
to  holiness,  so  it  is  best  and  truest  under- 
■tood  by  the  sons  of  the  Spirit,  who  love 
€kxl,  and  therefore  know  him.  TvCtott  ixaa- 
ttMf  it,\  6f»oii&f9jiea  jyCvftM, "  Every  thing  is  best 
known  by  its  « wn  similitudes  and  analogies." 


But  I  must  take  some  other  time  to  speak 
fully  of  these  things :  I  have  but  one  thing 
more  to  say,  and  then  I  shall  make  my 
applications  of  this  doctrine,  and  so  con 
elude. 

5.  Lastly :  there  is  a  sort  of  God's  deai 
servants  who  walk  in  perfectness,  who 
"  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God ;"  and 
they  have  a  degree  of  clarity  and  Divine 
knowledge  more  than  we  can  discourse  of, 
and  more  certain  than  the  demonstrations 
of  geometry,  brighter  than  the  sun,  and 
indeficient  as  the  light  of  heaven.  This  is 
called  by  the  apostle  the  dftavyasfia,  tov  ^eov* 
Christ  is  this  ''  brightness  of  God,'*  mani- 
fested in  the  hearts  of  his  dearest  servants. 

'AX^'   ivu>   is  xaBofMP   fupotUaif  ^va    ftvpw 
¥vfiaBiijs. 

But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  at  this 
time,  for  this  is  to  be  felt,  and  not  to  be 
talked  of;  and  they  that  never  touched  it 
with  their  finger,  may  secretly,  perhaps, 
laugh  at  it  in  their  heart,  and  be  never  the 
wiser.  Ail  that  I  shall  now  say  of  it  is,  that  a 
good  man  is  united  unto  God,  xiyfpor  xivtpt^ 
ovN^oi,  as  a  flame  touches  a  flame,  and  com- 
bines  into  splendour  and  to  glory :  so  is  the 
spirit  of  a  man  united  unto  Christ  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  These  are  the  friends  of  God, 
and  they  best  know  God's  mind,  and  they 
only  that  are  so,  know  how  much  such  men 
do  know.  They  have  a  special  unction  from 
above :  so  that  now  you  are  come  to  the 
top  of  all ;  this  is  the  highest  round  of  the 
ladder,  and  the  angeb  stand  upon  it :  they 
dwell  in  love  and  contemplation*,  they  wor- 
ship and  obey,  but  dispute  not:  and  our 
quarrels  and  impertinent  wranglings  about 
religion  are  nothing  else  but  the  want  of  the 
measures  of  this  state.  Our  light  is  like  a 
candle ;  every  wind  of  vain  doctrine  blows 
it  out,  or  spends  the  wax,  and  makes  the 
light  tremulous;  but  the  lights  of  heaven 
are  fixed  and  bright,  and  shine  for  ever. 

But  that  we  may  speak  not  only  things 
mysterious,  but  things  intelligible;  how 
does  it  come  to  pass,  by  what  means  and 
what  economy  is  it  efiected,  that  a  holy  life 
is  the  best  determination  of  all  questions, 
and  the  surest  way  of  knowledge  1  Is  it  to 
be  supposed,  that  a  godly  man  is  better 
enabled  to  determine  the  questions  of  purga- 
tory or  transubstantiation  ?  is  the  gift  of 
chastity  the  best  way  to  reconcile  Thomas 
and  Scotos?  ^pd  is  a  temperate  man  always 
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ft  better  scholar  than  a  drunkard?  To  this 
i  answer,  that  mx  all  things  in  which  true 
wisdom  consists^  holiness,  which  is  the  best 
wisdom,  is  the  surest  way  of  understanding 
them.    And  this, 

1.  Is  effected  by  holiness  as  a  proper  and 
natural  instrument:  for  naturally  every 
thing  is  best  discerned  by  its  proper  light 
and  congenial  instrument 

rcu|;  fiiv  yap  yoMU^  ittiofUtfia^,  v6mtt  5'  vSup. 


For  as  the  eye  sees  visible  objects,  and  the 
understanding  perceires  the  intellectual ;  so 
does  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit  '*  The 
natural  man,"  saith  St  Paul,  "  knows  not 
the  things  of  God,  for  they  are  spiritually 
discerned :"  that  is,  they  are  discorered  by 
a  proper  light,  and  concerning  these  things 
an  unsanctified  man  discourses  pitifully, 
with  an  imperfect  idea,  as  a  blind  man  does 
of  light  and  colours,  which  he  never  saw. 

A  good  man,  though  unlearned  in  secu- 
lar notices,  is  like  the  windows  of  the  temple, 
narrow  without  and  broad  within :  he  sees 
not  so  much  of  what  profits  not  abroad, 
but  whatsoever  is  within,  and  concerns 
religion  and  the  glorifications  of  God,  that 
he  sees  with  a  broad  inspection :  but  all 
human  learning,  without  God,  is  but  blind- 
ness and  ignorant  folly. 

But  when  it  is  Btxajuxriivij  ^^ofifuvtj  tli 
BaBof  frs  oxtfiiLOi,  "  righieousnesa  dipped  in 
the  wells  of  iruih ;"  it  is  like  an  eye  of  gold 
in  a  rich  garment,  or  like  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, it  shows  itself  by  its  own  splendour. 
What  learning  is  it  to  discourse  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  sacrament,  if  you  do  not  feel 
the  virtue  of  it?  and' the  man  that  can  with 
eloquence  and  subtilty  discourse  of  the  in- 
strumental efficacy  of  baptismal  waters, 
talks  ignorantly  in  respect  of  him  who  hath 
"  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience"  within, 
and  is  cleansed  by  the  purifications  of  the 
Spirit  If  the  question  concern  any  thing 
that  can  perfect  a  man  and  make  him  happy, 
all  that  is  the  proper  knowledge  and  notice 
of  the  good  man.  How  can  a  wicked  man 
understand  the  purities  of  the  heart?  and 
how  can  an  evil  and  unworthy  communi- 
cant tell  what  it  is  to  have  received  Christ 
by  faith,  to  dwell  with  him,  to  be  united  to 
him,  to  receive  him  in  his  heart?  The 
good  man  only  understands  that:  the  one 
sees  the  colour,  and  the  other  feels  the  sub- 
stance; the  one  discourses  of  the  sacrament, 
and  the  other  receives  Christ;  the  one 
discourses  for  or  against  transubstantiation, 
but  the  good  man  feels  h  mself  to  be  changed. 


and  80  joined  to  Christ,  that  heooly  under- 
stands the  true  sense  of  traosubitaiitiatioii, 
while  he  kecomes  to  Christ  bone  of  his  bone, 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  of  the  same  spirit  with 
his  Lord. 

We  talk  much  of  reformatioii,  and  (bkv- 
ed  be  God)  once  we  have  felt  the  good  of 
it;  but  of  kte  we  l^ave  smarted  under  the 
name  and  pretension :  the  woman  that  lost 
her  groat,  "  everrit  domom,"  not  ••  crertit;" 
"  she  swept  the  house,  she  did  not  torn  the 
house  out  of  doors.**  That  was  hot  an  ill 
reformation,  that  untiled  the  roof  and  broke 
the  walls,  and  was  digging  down  the  fonada- 
tion. 

Now  among  all  the  pretensions  of  reform- 
ation, who  can  tell  better  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  true  reformation,  than  he  that 
is  truly  reformed  himself?  He  knows  what 
pleases  God,  and  can  best  tell  by  what  in- 
struments he  is  reconciled.  *'The  month 
of  the  just  bringeth  forth  wisdom ;  and  the 
lips  of  the  righteous  know  what  is  accq>{- 
able,"  saith  Solomon.*  He  cannot  be 
cozened  by  names  of  things,  and  feeb  that 
reformation  to  be  imposture  that  is  saai* 
legious :  himself  is  humble  and  obedient,  and 
therefore  knows  that  is  not  truth  that  pe^ 
suades  to  schism  and  disobedience:  and 
most  of  the  questions  of  Christendom  are 
such  which  either  are  good  for  nothing,  and 
therefore  to  be  laid  aside ;  or  if  they  be  com- 
plicated with  action,  and  are  ministries  of 
practice,  no  man  can  judge  them  so  well  as 
the  spiritual  man.  That  which  best  pleases 
God,  that  which  does  good  to  our  neigh- 
bour, that  which  teaches  sobriety,  that 
which  combines  with  government,  that 
which  speaks  honour  of  God^  and  does 
him  honour, — that  only  is  truth.  Holiness, 
therefore,  is  a  proper  and  natural  instru- 
ment of  Divine  knowledge,  and  must  needs 
be  the  best  way  of  instruction  in  the  ques- 
tions of  Christendom,  because  in  the  most 
of  them,  a  duty  is  complicated  with  the  pro- 
position. 

No  man  that  intends  to  live  holily,  can 
ever  suffer  any  pretences  of  religion  to  be 
made  to  teach  him  to  fight  against  his  king. 
And  when  the  men  of  Geneva  turned  their 
bishop  out  of  doors,  they  might  easily  hare 
considered,  that  the  same  person  was  their 
prince  too;  and  that  must  needs  be  a  strange 
religion,  that  rose  up  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  at  the  same  time :  but  that  hath  bees 
the  method    ever  since.     There  was  no 

*  Prov.  X.  31,  38. 
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church  till  then  ever  governed  without  an 
apostle  or  a  bishop;  and  since  then,  they 
who  go  from  their  bishop^  have  said  very 
often  to  their  king  too^  ''  Nolumus  hunc 
regnare:"  and  when  we  see  men  pretending 
religion,  and  yet  refuse  to  own  the  king's 
supremacy,  they  may,  upon  the  stock  of 
holiness,  easily  reprove  their  own  folly,  by 
considering  that  such  recusancy  does  intro- 
duce into  our  churches  the  very  worst,  the 
most  intolerable  parts  of  popery:  for  per- 
fect submission  to  kings  is  the  glory  of  the 
protestant  cause :  and  really  the  reprovable 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  by  no- 
thing so  much  confuted,  as  that  they  destroy 
good  life  by  consequent  and  evident  deduc- 
tion ;  as  by  an  induction  of  particulars  were 
easy  to  make  apparent,  if  this  were  the 
proper  season  for  it. 

2.  Holiness  is  not  only  an  advantage  to 
the  learning  all  wisdom  and  holiness,  but 
for  the  discerning  that  which  is  wise  and 
holy  from  what  is  trifling,  and  useless,  and 
contentious ;  and  to  one  of  these  heads  all 
questions  will  return:  and  therefore,  in  all, 
from  holiness  we  have  the  best  instructions. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  particle  of 
the  general  consideration.  For  that  which 
we  are  taught  jy  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
this  new  nature,  this  vital  principle  within 
us,  it  is  that  which  is  worth  our  learning; 
not  vain  and  empty,  idle  and  insignificant 
notions,  in  which  when  you  have  laboured 
till  your  eyes  are  fixed  in  their  orbs,  and 
your  flesh  unfixed  from  its  bones,  you  are 
no  better  and  no  wiser.  If  the  Spirit  of 
God  be  your  teacher,  he  will  teach  you 
such  truths  as  will  make  you  know  and 
love  God,  and  become  like  to  him,  and 
enjoy  him  for  ever,  by  passing  from  simili- 
tude to  union  and  eternal  fruition.  But 
what  are  you  the  better,  if  any  man  should 
pretend  to  teach  you  whether  every  angel 
makes  a  species?  and  what  is  the  indivi- 
duation 9f  the  soul  in  the  state  of  separa- 
tion? what  are  you  the  wiser,  if  you  should 
study  and  find  out  what  place  Adam  should 
for  ever  have  lived  in,  if  he  had  not  fallen  ? 
and  what  is  any  man  the  more  learned,  if 
be  hears  the  disputes,  whether  Adam  should 
hare  multiplied  children  in  the  state  of 
innocence,  and  what  would  have  been  the 
event  of  things,  if  one  child  had  been  bom 
before  his  father's  sin  ? 

Too  many  scholars  have  lived  upon  air 
and  empty  notions  for  many  ages  past,  and 
troubled  themselves  with  tying  and  untying 
knots,  like  hypochondiiacs  in  a  fit  of  mekn- 


choly,  thinking  of  nothing,  and  troubling 
themselves  with  nothing,  and  falling  out 
about  nothings,  and  being  very  wise  and  very 
learned  in  things  that  are  not,  and  work  not, 
and  were  never  planted  in  paradise  by  the 
finger  of  God.  Men's  notions  are  too  often 
like  the  mules,  begotten  by  equivocal  and  un- 
natural generations ;  but  they  make  no  spe- 
cies; they  are  begotten,  but  they  can  beget 
nothing;  they  are  the  efiects  of  long  study, 
but  they  can  do  no  good  when  they  are 
produced ;  they  are  not  that  which  Solomon 
calls  "  viam  intelligentiae,"  "  the  way  of 
understanding."  If  the  Spirit  of  Grod  be  our 
teacher,  we  shall  learn  to  avoid  evil,  and  to 
do  good,  to  be  wise  and  to  be  holy,  to  be 
profitable  and  careful ;  and  they  that  walk 
in  this  way,  shall  find  more  peace  in  their 
consciences,  more  skill  in  the  Scriptures, 
more  satisfaction  in  their  doubts,  than  can 
be  obtained  by  all  the  polemical  and  imper- 
tinent disputations  of  the  world.  And  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  teach  us  how  vain  a 
thing  it  is  to  do  foolish  things,  he  also 
will  teach  us  how  vain  a  thing  it  is  to 
trouble  the  world  with  foolish  questions,  to 
disturb  the  church  for  interest  or  pride,  to 
resist  government  in  things  indifferent,  to 
spend  the  people's  zeal  in  things  unprofit- 
able, to  make  religion  to  consist  in  out- 
sides,  and  opposition  to  circumstances,  and 
trifling  regards.  No,  no ;  the  man  that  is 
wise,  he  that  is  conducted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God, — ^knows  better  in  what  Christ's  king- 
dom does  consist,  than  to  throw  away  his 
time  and  interest,  and  peace  and  safety — for 
what?  for  religion?  no:  for  the  body  of 
religion  ?  not  so  much :  for  the  garment  of 
the  body  of  religion?  no,  not  for  so  much; 
but  for  the  fringes  of  the  garment  of  the 
body  of  religion ;  for  such,  and  no  better, 
are  the  disputes  that  trouble  our  discon- 
tented brethren ;  they  are  things,  or  n|ther 
circumstances  and  manners  of  things,  in 
which  the  soul  and  spirit  is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned. 

3.  Holiness  of  life  is  the  best  way  of  find- 
ing out  truth  and  understanding ;  not  only 
as  a  natural  medium,  nor  only  as  a  prudent 
medium,  but  as  a  means  by  way  of  Divine 
blessing.  "He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me,  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him."*  Here  we  have 
a  promise  for  it ;  and  upon  that  we  may  rely. 

*  John  ItV.  8L 
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The  o!d  KiBtt  thai  conrmcd  ihe  Arian 
priest  by  &  plain  recilal  of  his  creed,  fouod 
A  mighiy  power  of  God  efieclirg  his  owu 
work  by  a  strange  mnnner,  and  by  a  very 
plain  instrumeTii ;  ii  wrought  a  Divine  bless- 
ing JHSt  as  sacraments  use  to  do ;  and  ihis 
lightening  sometimes  comes  in  a  atrange 
manner,  as  s  peculiar  blessing lo  good  men. 
For  God  kept  the  secrets  of  his  kingdom 
from  the  wise  heathens  and  the  learned 
Jews,  revealing  them  to  babes ;  Dot  because 
(hey  bad  less  learning,  but  because  ihey  had 
more  love;  they  were  chiltlren  and  babes  in 
malice ;  they  loved  Christ,  sod  so  he  be- 
came to  Ibem  a  lighl  and  a  glory.  Sl  Paul 
had  more  learning  than  they  all;  and  Moses 
was  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  ihe 
Egyptians  (  yel  because  he  was  the  merkesl 
man  upon  earth,  he  was  also  the  wisest, 
and  to  his  human  learning,  in  which  he 
was  excellent,  he  had  a  Divine  hghl  and 
^  excellent  wisdom  superadded  to  him,  by 
way  of  spiriiuat  blessings.  And  St.  Paul, 
though  he  went  very  far  to  the  knowledge 
of  many  great  and  excellent  truths  by  the 
force  of  human  learning,  yet  he  was  fat 
short  of  perfective  truth  and  true  wisdom^ 
tfl'  he  learned  a  new  lesson  in  a  new  school, 
Dl  the  feet  of  one  greater  than  his  Gamaliel : 
bis  learning  grew  much  greater,  his  notions 
brighter,  his  skill  deeper, — by  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  his  desires,  his  passionate  de- 
sires after  Jesus. 

The  force  and  use  of  human  leammg, 
nndof  this  Divine  learning  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  are  both  well  expressed  by  the  pro- 
phet  Isaiah;    "And   the   vision   of  all 
become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  bo 
that  is  sealed,  which  men  deliver  lo  one  tl 
ia  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee : 
and  he  saiih,  I  cddooI,  for  it  is  sealed.    And 
(he  hook  ia   delivered  to   him   (hat   is   nt 
learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I  pray  thee;  an 
he  sailh,  1  am  not  learned.""     He  thai  i 
no  learned  man,  who  is  not  bred  up  in  lb 
schools  of  the  prophets,  cannoi  read  God' 
book   for   want  of  learning.      For  huma 
learning  is  the  gale  and  first  enimnce  of 
Divine  vision  ;  noi  the  only  one  indeed, " 
the  common  gate.     But  beyond  this,  there 
musl   be  another  learning;   for  he  that 
learned,  bring  the  book  lo  him,  and  you  e 
not  much  the  heller  as  lo  ihe  secret  part  of 
it,  if  the  book  be  sealed,  if  his  eyes  be  closed, 
if  his  heart  be  not  opened,  if  God  does  noi 
■peak  to  him  in  the  secret  way  of  discipline. 

*  1m.  uii.  11,  13. 


Human  learning  is  an  exceilenl  foundation: 
but  the  lop-stone  is  laid  by  love  and  con- 
fonuily  to  ihe  will  of  God.  For  we  may 
further  observe,  that  blindness,  error,  and 
ignorance,  are  the  punishments  which  God 
sends  upon  wicked  and  ungodly  men. 
Etiamsi  propter  nostra!  intelligentiie  tardi- 
lem  et  viiie  deraeri turn,  Veritas  nondomse 
aperiissime  ostenderii,"  was  St.  Austin's 
expression  :  "The  truth  both  not  yet  been 
manifested  fully  lo  us,  by  reason  of  our 
demerits ;"  our  sitis  have  hindered  the 
biighmess  of  the  truth  from  shining  upoa 
And  St.  Paul  observes,  that  when  the 
heathens  gave  ihemselves  "over  to  lusu, 
God  gave  ihem  over  to  strong  delusions, 
Ijeve  a  lie.'"  Bui  "  God  girelh 
thai  is  good  in  his  sight,  wisdom, 
and  knowledge,  and  joy,"  said  the  wise 
preacher-t  But  this  ia  most  eipressly  pro- 
mised in  the  New  Tesiaineiil,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  admirable  sermon,  which  out 
blessed  Saviour  preached  a  lillle  before  his 
death ;  "  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
nanie,  he  shall  teach  you  all  :hings."j 
Well,  there  is  our  teacher  told  of  plainly; 
but  how  shall  we  obtain  this  teacher,  and 
how  shall  we  be  taught?  Christ  will  pray 
for  us  that  we  may  hove  this  SpiriL)  Thai 
is  well :  but  shall  all  Christians  have  the 
Spirit?  Yes,  all  that  wUl  live  like  Chris- 
tians: for  so  said  Christ,  "If  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  conimandments ;  and  I  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  ihe 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seelh  him 
not,  neither  knoweth  him."  Mark  these 
things.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  our  teacher:— 
he  will  abide  with  us  for  ever  to  be  our 
teacher: — he  will  leach  us. all  things; — but 
how?  "  If  ye  love  Christ,"  if  ye  keep  hia 
commandments,  but  not  else:  if  ye  be  of 
the  world,  that  is,  of  worldly  airaclions,  ye 
cannot  see  him,  ye  cannot  know  him.  And 
this  is  the  particular  I  am  now  to  speak  loj 
the  way  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  leacbes 
us  in  all  the  ways  and  secrets  of  God,  is 
love  and  holiness. 

"  Secreia  Dei  Deo  nostro  et  filiis  domus 
ejus,"  "God's  secreis  are  lo  himself  and 
the  sons  of  his  house,"  saith  tlie  Jewish 
proverb.  Love  is  the  great  instrnmeat  of 
Divine  knowledge,  ihat  is  the  I4.41A  1^ 
iiSaaxiJuiuM',  "  the  height  of  alt  ihal  is  to  be 
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taught  or  learned."  Love  is  obedience^  and 
we  learn  his  words  best  when  we  practise 
them ;  "^A  yap  Bsl  luu/^voirto/i  itonlv,  fat-fa 
icocovvf f(  fxavdamfuv,  said  Aristotle  ;*  "  those 
things  which  they  that  learn  ought  to  prac- 
tise,— even  while  they  practise  they  will 
best  learn." — "  Q,uisquis  non  venit,  profectd 
nee  didicit:  ita  enim  Dominus  docet  per 
Spirit^  gratiam,  ut  quod  quisque  didicerit, 
non  tantum  cognoscendo  videat,  sed  etiam 
volendo  appetat  et  agendo  perficiat;"  St. 
Austin  :t  "  Unless  we  come  to  Christ,  we 
shall  never  learn :  for  so  our  blessed  Lord 
teaches  us  by  the  grace  of  his  Spirit,  that 
what  any  one  learns,  he  not  only  sees  it  by 
knowledge,  but  desires  it  by  choice,  and 
perfects  it  by  practice." 

4.  When  this  is  reduced  to  practice  and 
experience,  we  find  not  only  in  things  of 
practice,  but  even  in  deepest  mysteries,  not 
only  the  choicest  and  most  eminent  saints, 
but  even  every  good  man  can  best  tell  what 
is  true,  and  best  reprove  an  error. 

He  that  goes  about  to  speak  of  and  to  un- 
derstand the  mysterious  Trinity,  and  does  it 
by  words  and  names  of  man's  invention,  or 
by  such  which  signify  contingently,  if  he 
reckons  this  mystery  by  the  mythology  of 
numbers,  by  the  cabala  of  letters,  by  the 
distinctions  of  the  school,  and  by  the  weak 
inventions  of  disputing  people;  if  he  only 
talks  of  essences  and  existences,  hypostasies 
and  personalities,  distinctions  without  differ- 
ence, and  priority  in  coequalities,  and  unity 
in  pluralities,  and  of  superior  predicates  of 
no  larger  extent  than  the  inferior  subjects  ;^ 
he  may  amuse  himself,  and  find  his  under- 
standing will  be  like  St.  Peter's  upon  the 
mount  of  Tabor  at  the  transfiguration :  he 
may  build  three  tabernacles  in  his  head,  and 
talk  something,  but  he  knows  not  what. 
But  the  good  man  that  feels  the  "  power  of 
the  Father,"  and  he  to  whom  "  the  Son" 
IS  become  "wisdom,  righteousness,  sanc- 
tification,  and  redemption  ;"  he  in  "whose 
heart  the  love  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
spread;"  to  whom  God  hath  communicated 
the  "Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter ;"— this 
man,  though  he  understands  nothing  of  that 
which  is  unintelligible,  yet  he  only  under- 
stands the  mysteriousness  of  the  holy  Trinity. 
No  man  can  be  convinced  well  and  wisely 
of  the  article  of  the  holy,  blessed,  and  un- 
dirided  Trinity,  but  he  that  feels  the  mighti- 

*  Lib.  ii.  Ethic,  c.  I. 

t  De  Gratia  Chriati,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  Nullum 
bonam  perfecte  noscitur  quod  nonperfecto  tmatur. 
Aug.  lib.  IxzxiiLQtt.  de  Gratia  ChriatL 


ness  of  "  the  Father  begetting  him  to  a  new 
life,"  the  wisdom  of  "  the  Son  building  him 
up  in  a  most  holy  faith,"  and  the  "  love  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  making  him  to  become 
like  unto  God."  ^ 

He  that  hath  passed  from  his  childhood 
in  grace,  under  the  spiritual  generation  of 
the  Father,  and  is  gone  forward  to  be  a 
young  man  in  Christ,  strong  and  vigorous 
in  holy  actions  and  holy  undertakings,  and 
from  thence  is  become  an  old  disciple,  and 
strong  and  grown  old  in  religion,  and  the 
conversation  of  the  Spirit;  this  man  best 
understands  the  secret  and  undiscernible 
economy,  he  feels  this  unintelligible  mystery, 
and  sees  with  his  heart  what  his  tongue  can 
never  express,  and  his  metaphysics  can 
never  prove.  In  these  cases  faith  and  love 
are  the  best  knowledge,  and  Jesus  Christ  is 
best  known  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  if  the  kingdom  of  God  be  in  us, 
then  we  know  God,  and  are  known  of  him*; 
and  when  we  communicate  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  when  we  pray  for  him,  and  have  re- 
ceived him,  and  entertained  him,  and  dwelt 
with  him,  and  warmed  ourselves  by  his  holy 
fires, — then  we  know  him  too :  but  there 
is  no  other  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  but  this :  and,  therefore, 
whatever  thing  is  spoken  of  God  meta- 
physically, there  is  no  knowing  of  God 
theologically,  and  as  he  ought  to  be  known, 
but  by  the  measures  of  holiness,  and  the 
proper  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  in  this  case  experience  is  the  best 
learning,  and  Christianity  is  the  best  institu- 
tion, and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  best  teacher, 
and  holiness  is  the  greatest  wisdom;  and 
he  that  sins  most,  is  the  most  ignorant, — 
and  the  humble  and  obedient  man  is  the 
best  scholar :  "  For  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a 
loving  Spirit,  and  will  not  enter  into  a 
polluted  soul :  but  he  that  keepeth  the  law, 
getteth  the  understanding  thereof;  and  the 
perfection  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wis- 
dom," said  the  wise  Ben-Sirach.*  And 
now  give  me  leave  to  apply  the  doctrine  to 
you,  and  so  I  shall  dismiss  you  from  this 
attention. 

Many  ways  have  been  attempted  to  re- 
concile the  differences  of  the  church  in  ma^ 
ters  of  religion,  and  all  the  counsels  of  man 
have  yet  proved  ineffective :  let  us  now  try 
God's  method,  let  us  betake  ourselves  to 
live  holily,  and  then  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
lead  us  into  all  truth.    And  indeed — it  mat 

■      ■  -  _^^^ 

*  Eccltts.  zzi.  11. 
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ten  not  what  religion  any  man  is  of,  if  he 
he  a  villain ; — the  opinion  of  his  sect^  as  it 
will  not  save  his  soul,  so  neither  will  it  do 
good  to  the  public :  but  this  is  a  sure  rule, 
if  the  holy  man  best  understands  wisdom 
and  religion,  isen  by  the  proportions  of 
holiness  we  shall  best  measure  the  doctrines, 
that  are  obtruded  to  the  disturbance  of  our 
peace,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  gospel. 
And,  therefore, 

1.  That  is  no  good  religion,  whose  prin- 
ciples destroy  any  duty  of  religion.  He 
that  shall,  main  tain  it  to  be  lawful  to  make 
a  war  for  the  defence  of  his  opinion,  be  it 
what  it  will,  his  docurine  is  against  godli- 
ness. Any  thing  that  is  proud,  any  thing 
that  is  peevish  and  scornful,  any  thing  that 
is  uncharitable,  is  against  the  vyWyovda 
Mttgxaauo,  that  ''form  of  sound  doctrine" 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of.  And  I  re- 
member that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  telling 
of  George,  a  proud  and  factious  minister, 
that  he  was  an  informer  against  his  brethren, 
he  says,  he  did  it  "  oblitus  professionb  suae, 
quae  nil  nisi  justum  suadet  et  lene ;"  ''  He 
forgot  his  profession,  which  teaches  nothing 
but  justice  and  meekness,  kindnesses  and 
charity." — ^And  however  Bellarmine  and 
others  are  pleased  to  take  but  indirect  and 
imperfect  notice  of  it,  yet  goodness  is  the 
best  note  of  the  church. 

2.  It  is  but  an  ill  sign  of  holiness  when  a 
man  is  busy  in  troubling  himself  and  his 
superior  in  little  scruples  and  fantastic  opi- 
nions, about  things  not  concerning  the  life 
of  religion,  or  the  pleasure  of  Grod,  or  the 
excellencies  of  the  Spirit.  A  good  man 
knows  how  to  please  God,  how  to  converse 
with  him,  how  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  set  forward  holiness,  and 
the  love  of  God  and  of  his  brother ;  and  he 
knows  also  that  there  is  no  godliness  in 
spending  our  time  and  our  talk,  our  heart 
and  our  spirits,  about  the  garments  and  out- 
sides  of  religion :  and  they  can  ill  teach 
others,  that  do  not  know  that  religion  does 
not  consist  in  these  things ;  but  obedience 
may,  and  reductively  that  is  religion :  and 
he  that,  for  that  which  is  no  part  of  religion, 
destroys  religion  directly,  by  neglecting  that 
duty  that  is  adopted  into  religion, — ^is  a  man 
of  fancy  and  of  the  world;  but  he  gives  but 
an  ill  account,  that  he  is  a  man  of  Grod  and 
a  son  of  the  Spirit 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits 
not;  for  your  labour  and  your  health,  your 
time  and  your  studies  are  very  valuable; 
and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  tee  a  diligent 


and  a  hopeful  person  spend  himself  ii 
gathering  cocUe-ahells  and  Uttle  pebUes,  in 
telling  sands  upon  the  shoiet,  and  making 
garlands  of  useless  daisies.  -Study  that 
which  is  profitable,  that  which  wiU  make 
you  useful  to  churches  and  commonweshhs, 
that  which  will  make  you  desirable  sod 
wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  yaa,  that  in 
learning  there  are  variety  of  things,  ss  well 
as  in  religion :  there  is  mint  and  cammin, 
and  there  are  the  weighty^  things  of  the  kw: 
so  there  are  studies  more  and  less  nsefol, 
and  every  thing  that  is  useful  will  be  re- 
quired in  its  time :  and  I  maj  in  this  also 
use  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
"  These  things  ought  yon  to  look  after,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded."  Bat 
your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the  things  of 
God  and  of  religion,  in  holiness  and  true 
wisdom,  remembering  the  saying  of  Origes, 
"  That  the  knowledge  that  arises  from  good- 
ness is  >Mf f  p6r  <»  ttiatfi  ^HtMfgfHf  *  BOtne- 
thing  that  is  more  certain  and  more  diTioe 
than  all  demonstration,'  than  all  other  lesia- 
ings  of  the  word." 

3.  That  is  no  good  religion  that  distuils 
government,  or  shakes  a  foundation  of  pub- 
lic peace.  Kings  and  bishops  are  the  foond- 
ations  and  the  great  principles  of  unity,  of 
peace,  and  government;  like  Rachel  sod 
Leah,  they  build  up  the  house  of  Israel: 
and  those  blind  Samsons  that  shake  these 
pillars,  intend  to  pull  the  house  down.  **  Mj 
son,  fear  God  and  the  king,"  saith  Solomon: 
"  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  gireo 
to  change."  That  is  not  truth  that  loves 
changes ;  and  the  new  nothings  of  hereticil 
and  schismatical  preachers  are  infinitely  far 
from  the  blessings  of  truth. 

In  the  holy  language,  truth  hath  a  my^ 
terious  name,  hdh  "emet;"  it  consists  of 
three  letters,  the  first  and  the  last  and  the 
middlemost  of  the  Hebrew  letters ;  implying 
to  us,  that  truth  is  first,  and  will  be  last,  and 
it  is  the  same  all  the  way,  and  combiDe» 
and  unites  all  extremes;  it  ties  all  ends  to- 
gether.— "  Truth  is  lasting,  and  ever  full  of 
blessing :" — For  the  Jews  observe  that  those 
letters  which  signify  truth,  are  both  in  the 
figure  and  the  number  quadrate,  firm,  aod 
cubical ;  these  signify  a  foundation,  aod  an 
abode  for  ever.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
side,  the  word  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  a 
lie,  -inr  "  secher,"  is  made  of  letters  whose 
numbers  are  imperfect,  and  their  figure 
pointed  and  voluble;  to  signify  that  a  lie 
hath  no  foundation. 

And  this  very  observation^  vili  gift  good 
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ight  in  our  questions  and  disputes :  and  I 
give  my  instance  in  episcopal  government^ 
which  hath  been  of  so  lasting  an  abode,  of 
so  long  a  blessing,  hath  its  firmament  by  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  hath  been  blessed 
by  the  issues  of  that  stabiliment ;  it  hath  for 
sixteen  hundred  years  combined  with  mon- 
archy, and  hath  been  taught  by  the  Spirit 
which  haih  so  long  dwelt  in  God's  church, 
and  hath  now — according  to  the  promise  of 
Jesus,  that  says,  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail  against  the  church" — ^been  re- 
stored amongst  us  by  a  heap  of  miracles  \ 
and  as  it  went  away,  so  now  it  is  returned 
again  in  the  hand  of  monarchy,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  our  fundamental  laws.  Now  that 
doctrine  must  needs  be  suspected  of  error, 
and  an  intolerable  lie,  that  speaks  against 
this  truth,  which  hath  had  so  long  a  testi- 
mony fcpm  God,  and  from  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  so  many  ages,  of  all  our  an- 
cestors, and  all  our  laws. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Grod  wrote  in  Greek, 
Christ  is  called  A  and  O;  if  he  had  spoken 
Hebrew,  he  had  been  called  m  and  n,  that 
is,  no«  "  emet  5"  he  is  "  truth,"  "  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever :"  and 
whoever  opposes  this  holy  sanction,  which 
Christ's  Spirit  hath  sanctified,  his  word 
hath  warranted,  his  blessings  have  endear- 
ed, his  promises  have  ratified,  and  his 
church  hath  always  kept ;  he  fights  against 
this  nsM  '*  emet,"  and  "  secher"  is  his  por- 
tion ;  his  lot  is  a  "  lie ;"  his  portion  is  there, 
where  holiness  can  never  dwell. 

And  now  to  conclude:  to  you,  fathers 
and  brethren,  you  who  are  or  intend  to  be 
of  the  clergy ;  you  see  here  the  best  com- 
pendium of  your  studies,  the  best  abbrevia- 
ture of  your  labours,  the  truest  method  of 
wisdom,  and  the  infallible,  the  only  way  of 
judging  concerning  the  disputes  and  ques- 
tions in  Christendom.  It  is  not  by  reading 
multitudes  of  books,  but  by  studying  the 
truth  of  God :  it  is  not  by  laborious  com- 
mentaries of  the  doctors  that  you  can  finish 
your  work,  but  by  the  expositions  of  the 
Spirit  of  God :  it  is  not  by  the  rules  of  me- 
taphysics, but  by  the  proportions  of  holi- 
ness :  and  when  all  books  are  read,  and  all 
arguments  examined,  and  all  authorities 
alleged,  nothing  can  be  found  to  be  true  that 
is  unholy.  "  Give  yourselves  to  reading,  to 
exhortation,  and  to  doctrine,"  saith  St.  Paul. 
Read  all  good  books  you  can ;  but  exnorta- 
tion  unto  good  life  is  the  best  instrument, 
and  the  best  teacher  of  true  doctrine,  of  that 
which  is  "  according  to  godliness.^ 


And  let  me  tell  you  this,  the  great  learn- 
ing of  the  fathers  was  more  owing  to  theii 
piety  than  to  their  skill;  more  to  God  than 
to  themselves :  and  to  this  purpose  is  that 
excellent  ejaculation  of  St.  Cbrysostom,* 
with  which  I  will  con  Aide:  ^'O  blessed 
and  happy  men,  whose  names  are  in  the 
book  of  life,  from  whom  the  devils  fled, 
and  heretics  did  fear  them,  who  (by  holi- 
ness) have  stopped  the  mouths  of  them  that 
spake  perverse  things !  But  I,  like  David, 
will  cry  out,  '  Where  are  thy  loving-kind- 
nesses which  have  been  ever  of  old  V  Where 
is  the  blessed  quire  of  bishops  and  doctors, 
who  shined  like  lights  in  the  world,  and 
contained  the  word  of  life?  'Dulce  est 
meminisse ;'  *  their  very  memory  is  plea- 
sant.' Where  is  that  Evodias,  the  sweet 
savour  of  the  church,  the  successor  and 
imitator  of  the  holy  apostles  ?  Where  is  Ig 
natius,  in  whom  God  dwelt  ?  Where  is  St. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  that  bird  of  Pa- 
radise, that  celestial  eagle  ?  Where  is  Hip- 
polytus,  that  good  man,  dyijp  arp>7tff^»  *  that 
gentle  sweet  person?'  Where  is  great  St. 
Basil,  a  man  almost  equal  to  the  apostles  % 
Where  is  Athanasius,  rich  in  virtue?  Where 
is  Gregory  Nyssen,  that  great  divine?  And 
Ephrem  the  great  Syrian,  that  stirred  up 
the  sluggish,  and  awakened  the  sleepers, 
and  comforted  the  afflicted,  and  brought  the 
young  men  to  discipline ;  the  looking-glass 
of  the  religious,  the  captain  of  the  penitents, 
the  destruction  of  heresies,  the  receptacle 
of  graces,  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
These  were  the  men  that  prevailed  against 
error,  because  they  lived  according  to  truth : 
and  whoever  shall  oppose  you,  and  the  truth 
you  walk  by,  may  better  be  confuted  by 
your  lives  than  by  your  disputations.  Let 
your  adversaries  have  no  evil  thing  to  say 
of  you,  and  then  you  will  best  silence  them : 
for  all  heresies  and  false  doctrines  are  but 
like  Myron's  counterfeit  cow,  it  deceived 
none  but  beasts ;  and  these  can  cozen  none 
but  the  wicked  and  the  negligent,  them  that 
bve  a  lie,  and  live  according  to  it  But  if 
ye  become  burning  and  shining  lights;  if 
ye  do  not  detain  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness; if  ye  walk  in  light,  and  live  in  the 
Spirit;  your  doctrines  will  be  true,  and  that 
truth  will  prevail.  But  if  ye  live  wickedly 
and  scandalously,  every  little  schismatic 
shall  put  you  to  shame,  and  draw  disciples 
afler  him,  and  abuse  your  flocks,  and  feed 

*  Lib.  de  Consammat.  Seculi,  inter  opera  Eph 
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ihem  with  colocjniha  aDil  hpinlock,  and 
place  heresy  in  the  chairs  appointed  for, 
your  religion.  I 

I  prnv  God  five  yon  all  grace  to  follow 
ihis  vriadom,  lo  sludy  this  learning,  to  labour 
for  the  understating  of  godliness ;  'so  your 
time  and  your  studies,  your  persons  abd 
your  labours,  mill  be  holy  and  useful,  sanc- 
tified and  blessed,  beiieScial  to  men  and 
pleasing  to  God,  Ihrougb  him  who  b  the 
wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  is  rnad«  lo  all 
tbni  [ove  hini  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctilication,  and  redemplioa :  "  To 
whom  wiib  the  Father,"  &.c. 


SERMON    VII. 


PBEACiiKii  IV  rnniBT's  CHURctt  t>nBLiN, 

AT   THE   FI;N'BI1\L   op   TIIR  MO;?'"   "" — 
AHCHBISHOP    OF*  tRMAnit,    AND 


lo  the  day,  and  llie  harbinger  of  joy ;  but 
still  it  is  btit  a  co^jugaiion  of  infirmiiira 
and  proclaims  our  present  calamity,  only 
becai^sc  It  Is  uneasy  here,  it  ihrusis  ua  for- 
ward toward  the  light  gad  glories  of  the  t«- 


I  Dii«-;  Ckriil  Mc  Jnt- 


The  condition  of  nun,  in  this  world,  is  so 
limited  and  depressed,  so  relative  and  im- 
perfect, thai  the  best  things  he  does,  he 
do<^s  wenkly, — and  the  best  things  he  hath, 
are  i in pcrfeir lions  in  their  very  constitution. 
I  need  not  leli  how  little  it  is  thaiwc  know; 
the  greatest  indication  of  this  is,  that  we  can 
never  lell  how  many  things  we  know  not ; 
and  we  may  soon  span  our  own  knowledge, 
but  our  ignorance  we  can  never  fathom. 
Our  Tery  will,  in  which  mankind  pretends 
lu  be  most  noble  and  imperial,  is  a  direct 
stale  of  imperfection ;  and  our  very  liberty 
of  choosing  good  and  evil  is  permitted  1 
not  lo  make  us  proud,  but  lo  make  us  I 
hie;  for  it  supposes  weakness  of  reasoi 
weakness  of  love.  For  if  we  understood  all 
the  degrees  of  amiability  iti  the  servi 
God,  or  if  we  had  such  love  la  God  as  he 
deserves,  and  so  perfect  a  convictioit  as 
were  fit  for  his  services,  we  could  no  more 
deliberate:  for  liberty  of  will  is  like  the  mo- 
tion of  a  magnetic  needle  toward  the  north, 
fuL  of  trembling  and  uncertainty  till  it  were 
filed  in  the  beloved  point;  it  wavers  as  long 
■s  it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when  it 
choo.se  no  more.  And  truly  what  is  the 
hope  of  man  7  It  is  indeed  the  resurrection 
of  the  soul  in  this  world  from  sorrow  and| 
Iter  eaddesi  pressures,  and  like  the  lwiligbt| 


i  worm  creeping  with  her  belly  en 
the  ground,  witli  her  portion  and  share  of 
Adam's  curse,  lifts  up  its  head  ID  partake  a 
little  of  the  blessings  of  the  air,  and  opens 
the  junctures  of  her  imperfect  body,  and 
rls  her  little  rings  into  knots  and  combina- 
ins,  drawing  up  her  tail  to  a  oeighboiir- 
hood  ot  tlic  head's  pleasure  and  motion ; 
but  still  It  must  return  lu  abidr  the  fate  of 
ilure,  and  dwell  and  steep  opoa 
the  dust ;  so  are  the  hopes  of  a  mortal  raan; 
he  opens  his  eyes,  and  looks  upon  line 
things  at  dJsinnce,  and  shuts  them  again 
with  weakness,  because  they  are  too  glori- 
lo  behold  ;  and  the  man  rejoices  because 
hopes  fine  things  are  staying  for  hint; 
hut  his  lieart  aches,  because  be  knows  there 
thousand  ways  to  fail  and  miss  of 
lliose  glories ;  and  though  he  hopes,  yet  be 
enjoys  not;  he  longs,  but  be  possesses  not, 
must  be  content  with  his  portion  of 
and  being  "  B  worm,  and  no  man," 
lie  down  in  this  portion,  before  be  can 
re  the  end  of  his  hopes,  the  salvatioB 
of  bis  soul  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  as  death  is  the  end  of  our  lives,  so  a 
the  resurrection  the  end  of  our  hopes;  and 
as  we  die  daily,  so  we  daily  hope:  but 
death,  which  is  the  end  of  our  lift>,  is  the 
enlargement  of  our  spirits  from  hope  lu  eel- 
lainty,  from  uncertain  fears  to  certain  ei- 
peclations,  from  the  death  of  the  body  10 
the  life  of  the  soul;  that  is,  to  part-ike ol 
the  light  and  life  of  ChiisI,  to  rise  to  hfe  u 
he  did ;  for  his  resurrection  is  the  beginning 
of  ours  :  he  died  for  us  alone,  not  for  him- 
self; hut  he  rose  again  for  himself  and  u$ 
loo.  So  that  if  he  did  rise,  so  shall  we; 
the  resurrection  shall  be  universal;  good 
and  bad,  all  shall  rise,  but  not  altogether: 
first  Chrisl,  then  we  that  are  Christ's :  and 
yet  there  is  a  third  .resurrection,  though  not 
spoken  of  here ;  but  thus  it  shall  be,  •'  The 
dead  of  Cbriai  shall  rise  first;"  that  is,  dck 
to  Chrisl;  and  after  ihem,  the  wicked  stall 
rise  to  condemnation. 

So  that  you  see  here  is  the  sum  of  aflklrs 
treated  of  in  my  text:  not  whether  il  be 
lawful  to  eat  a  tortoise  or  a  mushroom,  or 
10  tread  willi  the  foot  bare  upon  the  ground 
within  the  octaves  of  Easier.  It  is  not  her* 
inquired,  whether  angels  be  material  ar  in 
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material ;  or  wbether  the  dwellings  of  dead 
infants  be  within  tke  air  or  in  the  regions  of 
the  earth?  the  ioq^ry  here  is,  whether  we 
are  to  be  ChrisdaoS  or  not?  whether  we 
are  to  live  good  lives  0^  not?  or  wlvether  it 
be  permitted  to  ur  to  llTt  with  lust  or  coTe- 
toasness^  acted  with  all  the  daughters  of  ra- 
pine and  ambition?  whether  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  sin^  any  judicatory  for  con- 
sciences,  any  rewards  of  piety,  any  differ- 
ence of  good  and  bad,  any  rewards  after 
this  life  ?  This  is  the  design  of  these  words 
by  proper  interpretation  :  for  if  men  shall 
die  like  dogs  and  sheep,  they  will  certainly 
live  like  wolves  and  foxes ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieves the  article  of  the  resurrection,  hath 
entertained  the  greatest  demonstration  in 
the  world,  that  nothing  can  make  us  happy 
but  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  conformity 
to  the  life  and  death  of  the  holy  Jesus. 
Here,  therefore,  are  the  great  hinges  of  all 
religion :  1.  Christ  is  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  2.  We  also  shall  rise  in  Grod's  time 
and  our  order.  Christ  is  the  first-fruits. 
Bat  there  shall  be  a  full  harvest  of  tlie  resur- 
rection, and  all  shall  rise.  My  text  speaks 
only  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  of  them 
that  belong  to  Christ :  explicitly,  I  say,  of 
these ;  and,  therefore,  directly  of  resurrec- 
tion to  life  eternal.  But  because  he  also  says 
there  shall  be  an  order  for  every  man ;  and 
yet  every  man  does  not  belong  to  Christ; 
therefore,  indirectly  also,  he'  implies  the 
more  universal  resurrection  unto  judgment: 
bat  this  shall  be  the  last  thing  that  shall  be 
done ;  for,  according  to  the  proverb  of  the 
Jews,  Michael  flies  but  with  one  wing,  and 
Gabriel  with  two :  God  is  quick  in  sending 
angeb  of  peace,  and  they  fly  apace;  but 
the  messengers  of  wrath  come  slowly ;  Grod 
18  more  hasty  to  glorify  his  servants  than  to 
condemn  the  wicked.  And,  therefore,  in 
the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  we  find 
that  the  beggar  died  first;  the  good  man, 
Lazarus,  was  first  taken  away  from  his 
misery  to  his  comfort,  and  afterwards  the 
rich  man  died;  and  as  the  good,  many 
times,  die  first,  so  all  of  them  rise  first,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  haste :  and  as  the 
mother's  breasts  swell  and  shoot,  and  long 
to  give  food  to  her  babe,  so  God's  boweb 
did  yearn  over  his  banished  children,  and 
he  longs  to  cause  them  to  eat  and  drink  in 
bis  kingdom.  And  at  last  the  wicked  shall 
rise  unto  condemnation,  for  that  must  be 
done  too;  every  man  in  his  own  order: 
first  Christ,  then  Christ's  servants,  and,  at 
Itst,  Christ's  enemies.    The  fireft  of  these  is 
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the  great  ground  of  our  faith ;  the  secon<! 
is  the  consummation  of  all  our  hopes  :  ths 
first  is  the  foundation  of  God,  that  stands 
sure :  the  second  is  that  superstructure  tb^t 
shall  never  perish :  by  the  first  we  bebfire 
in  God  unto  righteousness^  by  the  secctx) 
we  live  in  God  unto  salvation:  but  the 
third,  for  that  also  is  true,  and  must  be 
considered,  is  the  great  affrightment  ot  all 
them  that  live  ungodly.  But  in  the  whole, 
Christ's  resurrection  and  ours  is  the  A  and 
O  of  a  Christian ;  that  as  "  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  the 
same  for  ever,"  so  may  we  in  Christ  be- 
come the  morrow  of  the  resurrection,  the 
same  or  better  than  yesterday  in  our  natural 
life ;  the  same  body  and  the  same  soul,  tied 
together  in  the  same  essential  union,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  not  nature,  but 
grace  and  glory,  with  an  hermetic  seal,  give 
us  a  new  signature,  whereby  we  j^hall  be  no 
more  changed,  but  like  unto  Christ  our 
Head,  we  shall  become  the  same  for  ever. 
Of  these  I  shall  discourse  in  order.  1.  That 
Christ,  who  is  "  the  first-fruits,"  is  the  first 
in  this  order ;  he  is  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  2.  We  shall  all  take  our  turns,  we 
shall  die,  and  as  sure  as  death,  we  shall  all 
rise  again.  And,  3.  This  very  order,  is  ef- 
fective of  the  thing  itself.  That  Christ  is 
first  risen  is  the  demonstration  and  cer- 
tainty of  ours ;  for  because  there  is  an  or- 
der in  this  economy,  the  first  in  the  kind  is 
the  measure  of  the  rest.  If  Christ  be  the 
first-fruits,  we  are  the  whole  vintage ;  and 
we  shall  all  die  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
sl^all  rise  again  in  the  order  of  Christ: 
They  that  aVe  Christ's,"  and  are  fojind  so 
at  his  coming,"  shall  partake  of  his  re- 
surrection. But  Christ  first,  then  they  that 
are  Christ's :  that  is  the  order. 

1.  Christ  is  the  first-fruits ;  he  is  already 
risen  from  the  dead :  for  he  alone  could  not 
be  held  by  death.   "  Free  among^the  dead." 

^piisv  (Si  yifxav  -toft 

KCU  >A0|30p0(  XWMf 

*Avixoi(JOato  fiffluov, 

Stnes.  6.  Hym. 

Death  was  sin's  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
grave-clothes  were  her  first  mantle;  but 
Christ  was  Conqueror  over  both,  and  came 
to  take  that  away,  and  to  disarm  this.  This 
was  a  glory  fit  for  the  Head  of  mankind,  but 
it  was  too  great  and  too  good  to  be  easily 
believed  by  incredulous  and  weak-hearted 
man.    It  was  at  first  doubted  by  all  that 
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were  concerned;  but  they  that  saw  it  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  any  longer.  But  what  is 
iiat  to  us,  who  saw  it  not?  Yes,  yery 
much:  '^Valde  dubitatum  est  ab  illis,  ne 
dubitaretur  &  nobis,"  saith  St  Austin; 
''They  doubted  yery  much,  that,  by  their 
confirmation,  we  might  be  established,  and 
doubt  no  more."  Mary  Magdelene  saw 
him  first,  and  she  ran  with  joy,  and  said 
''she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead ;  but  they  belieyed  her 
not  After  that,  dirers  women  together 
•aw  him,"  and  they  told  it,  but  had  no 
thanks  for  their  pains,  and  obtained  no  cre- 
dit among  the  disciples :  the  two  disciples  that 
went  to  Emmaus,  saw  him,  talked  with  him, 
ate  with  him,  and  they  ran  and  told  it :  they 
told  true,  but  nobody  belicTed  them :  then  St 
Peter  saw  him,  but  he  was  not  yet  got  into 
the  chair  of  the  catholic  church,  they  did 
not  think  him  infallible,  and  so  they  belieyed 
him  not  at  all.  Fiye  times  in  one  day  he 
appeared ;  for  after  all  this,  he  appeared  to 
the  eleyen;  they  were  indeed  transported 
with  joy  and  wonder;  but  they  would 
scarce  belieye  their  own  eyes,  and  though 
bey  saw  him,  they  doubted.  Well,  all  this 
was  not  enough ;  he  was  seen  also  of 
James,  and  suffeied  Thomas  to  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  side,  and  appeared  to  St  Paul, 
and  was  seen  by  ''  fiye  hundred  brethren  at 
once."  So  that  there  is  no  capacity  of 
mankind,  no  time,  no  place,  but  had  an  ocu- 
lar demonstralion  of  his  resurrection.  He 
appeared  to  men  and  women,  to  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  to  sinners  of  both  sexes :  to 
weak  men  and  to  criminals,  to  doubters  and 
deniers  at  home  and  abroad,  in  public  and 
in  private,  in  their  houses  and  their  jour- 
neys, unexpected  and  by  appointment,  be- 
times in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  to 
them  in  conjunction  and  to  them  in  disper- 
sion, when  they  did  look  for  him  and  when 
they  did  not;  he  appeared  upon  earth  to 
many,  and  to  St  Paul  and  to  St  Stephen 
from  heaven ;  so  that  we  can  require  no 
greater  testimony  than  all  these  are  able  to 
give  us ;  and  they  saw  for  themselves  and 
for  us  too,  that  the  faith  and  certainty  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  might  be  conveyed  to 
all  tnat  shall  die,  and  follow  Christ  in  their 
own  order. 

Now  this  being  matter  of  fact,  cannot  be 
supposed  infinite,  but  limited  to  time  and 
place,  and,  therefore,  to  be  proved  by  them 
who,  at  that  time,  were  upon  the  place; 
good  men  and  true,  simple  and  yet  losers  by 
the  bargain,  many  and  united,  confident  and 


constant,  preaching  it  all  their  life,  and 
stoutly  maintaining  it  tt  didr  death;  mea 
that  would  notdeoeiye  otheis*  and  men  that 
could  not  be  deeeiyed  themselTCS,  in  a  mat- 
ter 80  notoriotia,  and  so  proyed,  mud  io  aeni: 
and  if  thia  be  not  sufficient  credibility  in  i 
matter  of  fiKt»  as  this  wns«  thm  we  est 
have  no  story  credibly  timnsniitled  to  tis,  no 
records  kep^  no  acts  of  courts,  no  nanalim 
of  the  days  of  old«  no  tnditMMis  of  oor  &• 
thers,  no  memorials  of  them  in  -the  thU 
generation.  Nay,  if  from  tliese  we  han 
not  sufficient  causes  and  argoments  of  feilk, 
how  shall  we  be  able  to  know  the  wiUof 
Heaven  upon  earth  1  nnlesa  dod  do  not  cdf 
tell  it  once,  hot  alwajrs,  and  not  only  alwayt 
to  some  men,  but  always  to  all  men :  forif 
some  men  must  belieye  others,  they  cu 
never  do  it  in  any  thing  more  treasonably  dun 
in  this ;  and  if  we  may  not  tntst  them  ii 
this,  then,  without  a  perpetual  miracle,  so 
man  could  have  faith ;  for  faith  conkl  nem 
come  by  hearing,  by  nothing  but  by  seeinf. 
But  if  there  be  any  use  of  history,  ay 
ftuth  in  men,  any  honesty  in  manners,  ay 
truth  in  human  intercourse ;  if  there  be  uy 
use  of  apostles  or  teachers,  of  nmhaasikn 
or  letters,  of  eara  or  hearing ;  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  the  grace  of  faith,  that  is 
less  than  demonstration  or  intuition;  then 
we  may  be  as  sure  that  Christ,  the  fiist- 
fruits,  is  already  risen,  as  all  these  credibili- 
ties can  make  us.  But  let  us  take  heed ;  is 
God  hates  a  lie,  so  he  hates  incredulity;  in 
obstinate,  a  foolish,  and  pertinacious  under- 
standing. What  we  do  every  minute  of  our 
lives,  in  matters  of  little  and  great  coacem- 
ment,  if  we  refuse  to  do  it  in  religion,  which 
yet  is  to  be  conducted,  as  all  human  afitin 
are,  by  human  instruments,  and  arguments 
of  persuasion  proper  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  is  an  obstinacy  as  cross  to  humin 
reason,  as  it  to  Divine  faith. 

But  this  article  was  so  clearly  proved,  thai 
presently  it  came  to  pass  that  men  were  do 
longer  ashamed  of  the  cross,  but  it  was 
worn  upon  breasts,  printed  in  the  air,  drawn 
upon  foreheads,  carried  upon  banners,  pnt 
upon  crowns  imperial;  presently  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  religion  of  the  despised  Jesus 
did  infinitely  prevail ;  a  religion  that  taught 
men  to  be  meek  and  humble,  apt  to  receive 
injuries,  but  unapt  to  do  any;  a  religion 
that  gave  countenance  to  the  poor  and  pit- 
ful,  in  a  time  when  riches  were  adored,  and 
ambition  and  pleasure  had  possessed  the 
heart  of  all  mankind ;  a  religion  that  would 
change  the  face  of  things,  and  the  hearts  of 
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men^  and  break  vile  habits  into  gentleness 
and  counsel ;  that  such  a  religion,  in  such'a 
time,  by  the  sermons  and  conduct  of  fisher- 
men^ men  of  mean   breeding  and  illiberal 
aitSf  should  so  speedily  triumph  over  the 
philosophy  of  the  world,  and  the  arguments 
of  the  subtle,  and  the  sermons  of  the  elo- 
quent; the  power  of  princes  and  the  in- 
terests of  states,  the  inclinations  of  nature 
and  the  blindness  of  zeal,  the  force  of  cus- 
tom and  the  solicitation  of  passion,  the  plea- 
sures of  sin  and  the  busy  arts  of  the  devil ; 
that  is,  against  wit  and  power,  superstition 
and  wilfulness,  fame  and   money,  nature 
and  empire,  which  are  all  the  causes  in  this 
nvorld  that  can  make  a  thing  impossible; 
this,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
God,  and  is  the  great  demonstration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.    Every  thing  was  an 
argument  for  it,  and  improved  it ;  no  objec- 
tion could  hinder  it,  no  enemies  destroy  it ; 
whatsoever  was  for  them,  it  made  the  reli- 
gion to  increase;  whatsoever  was  against 
them    made  it  to  increase;  sunshine  and 
8torm&,  fair  weather  or  foul,  it  was  all  one 
as  to  the  event  of  things  :  for  they  were  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of.  God,  who  could 
make  what  himself  should  choose  to  be  the 
product  of  any  cause ;  so  that  if  the  Chris- 
tians  had   peace,    they   went  abroad  and 
brought  in  converts :  if  they  had  no  peace  but 
persecution,  the  converts  came  in  to  them. 
In  prosperity,  they  allured  and  enticed  the 
world  by  the  beauty  of  holiness  ;   in  afflic- 
tion and  trouble,  they  amazed  all  men  with 
the  splendour  of  their  innocence  and  the 
glories  of  their  patience ;  and  quickly  it  was 
that  the  world  became  disciple  to  the  glori- 
ous Nazarene,  and  men  could  no  longer 
doubt  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  when  it 
became  so  demonstrated  by  the  certainty  of 
them  that  saw  it,  and  the  courage  of  them 
that  died  for  it,  and  the  multitude  of  them 
that  believed* it;  who,   by  their  sermons 
and  their  actions,  by  their  public  offices  and 
discourses,  by  festivals  and  eucharists,  by 
arguments  of  experience  and  sense,  by  rea- 
son and  religion,   by  -persuading  rational 
men,  and  establishing  believing  Christians, 
by  their  living  in  the  obedience  of  Jesus, 
and  dying  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  have 
greatly    advanced   his   kingdom,   and   his 
power,  and  his  glory,  into  which  he  en- 
tered after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
For  he  is  the  first-fruits ;  and  if  we  hope  to 
rise  through  him,  we  must  confess  that 
himself  is  first  risen  from  the  dead.    That  is 
the  first  particular. 


2.  There  is  an  order  for  us  also :  we  abo 
shall  rise  again : 

Combustusque  senex  tumalo  procedit  adultoB ; 
Consumens  dat  membra  rogus ; 

The  ashes  of  old  Camillus  shall  stand  up 
spritely  from  his  urn ;  and  the  funeral  fires 
shall  produce  a  new  warmth  to  the  dead 
bones  of  all  those,  who  died  under  the  arms 
of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  greatness. 
This  is  a  less  wonder  than  the  former;  for 
"  admonetur  omnis  setas  jam  fieri  posse  quod 
aliquando  factum  esu"  If  it  was  done  once, 
it  may  be  done  again :  for  since  it  could 
never  have  been  done  but  by  a  Power  that 
is  infinite,  that  infinite  must  also  be  eter- 
nal and  indeficient  By  the  same  almighty 
Power,  which  restored  life  to  the  dead 
body  of  our  living  Lord,  we  may  all  be 
restored  to  a  new  life  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead. 

When  man  was  not,  what  power,  what 
causes  made  him  to  be?  Whatsoever  it 
was,  it  did  then  as  great  a  work  as  to  raise 
his  body  to  the  same  being  again ;  and  be- 
cause we  know  not  the  method  of  nature's 
secret  changes,  and  how  we  can  be  fa- 
shioned beneath  ''in  secreto  terrae,''  and 
cannot  handle  and  discern  the  possibilities 
and  seminal  powers  in  the  ashes  of  dis- 
solved bones,  must  our  ignorance  in  philo- 
sophy be  put  in  balance  against  the  articles 
of  religion,  the  hopes  of  mankind,  the  faith 
of  nations,  and  the  truth  of  God  1  And  are 
our  opinions  of  the  power  of  Grod  so  low, 
that  our  understanding  must  be  his  mea- 


sure; and  he  shall  be  confessed  to  do  no- 
thing, unless  it  be  made  plain  in  our  philo- 
sophy ?  Certainly  we  have  a  low  opinion 
of  God,  unless  we  believe  he  can  do  more 
things  than  we  can  understand ;  but  let  us 
hear  St.  Paul's  demonstration;  if  the  com 
dies  and  lives  again ;  if  it  lays  its  body  down, 
sufiers  alteration,  dissolution,  and  death,— 
but  at  the  spring,  rises  again  in  the  verdure 
of  a  leaf,  in  the  fulness  of  the  ear,  in  the 
kidneys  of  wheat;  if  it  proceeds  from  litde 
to  great,  from  nakedness  to  ornament,  from 
emptiness  to  plenty,  from  unity  to  multi- 
tude, from  death  to  life :  be  a  Sadducee  no 
more,  shame  not  thy  understanding,  and 
reproach  not  the  weakness  of  thy  faith,  by 
thinkmg  that  corn  can  be  restored  to  life, 
and  man  cannot ;  especially  since  in  every 
creature,  the  obediential  capacity  is  infinite, 
and  cannot  admit  degrees;  for  every  crea- 
ture can  be  any  thing  under  the  power  of 
God^  which  cannot  be  less  than  infinite. 


4T6 
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Bui  we  find  no  obscure  (bolsleps  of  ihis 
toy stery  even  nmongsl  ihe  healheus;  Pliuy 
Kporis  ihal  ApioD  the  grammarian,  by  tbe 
use  of  ihe  plant  osiris,  called  Homer  from 
his  grare;  nnd  in  Valerius  Maxtmus  we 
find  thai  ^liiiB  Tubero  relumed  lo  life, 
when  be  was  seated  in  bis  funeral  pile ;  an 
in  I'lutarch,  thai  Soleus,  after  three  day! 
burial,  did  lire ;  and  in  Valerius,  that  Etia 
PampUylius  did  so  after  ten  days.' 
was  so  commonly  believed  that 
wbo  was  choked  in  a  vessel  of  honey,  did 
rise  again,  thai  it  grew  to  a  proverb;  "Glou- 
cus,  polo  nielle,  surreiil;"  "Glauctis,  hav- 
ing tasted  honey,  died  and  lived  again."  1 
pretend  not  to  believe  these  stories  lo  be  true; 
bat  from  these  instances  it  may  be  concluded, 
ibal  they  believed  it  possible  that  there  »hould 
be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  and  na- 
tural reason,  and  their  philosophy,  did  not 
ivholly  destroy  their  hopes  and  eipectalic 
to  have  a  portion  in  this  article. 

For  God,  knowing  that  the  great  hopi 
of  man,  ihat  the  biggest  endearment  of 
religion,  the  sanction  of  private  justice, 
the  band  of  piety  and  holy  courage, — does 
wholly  derive  from  the  article  of  the 
rection, — was  pleased  not  only  to  make  it 
credible,  but  easy  and  familiar  lo  us  ;  and 
so  we  converse  every  nighl  wiih  the  image 
of  death,  that  every  morning  wi 
Btgumenl  of  the  resurrcctiou.  Sleep  and 
death  have  but  one  niulher,  and  ihey  ha' 


:cidero  ct  redirc  po^Bunl ; 
:uni  seme  I  occjdil  brevis  lux 
L  perpeiun  una  dormiendu.— 


Charnel-houses  are  but 


wu^ijT^ia, 


in  the  resurrection:  we  shall  be  awakened 
by  tiie  voice  of  a  man,  and  he  thai  called 
Lazarus  by  natne  frouihis  grave,  shall  also 
call  us :  for  although  Sl  Paul  affirms,  "  thai 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  there  shall  be 
the  voice  of  an  archangel;"  yet  itus  is  not 
a  word  of  uaiure,  but  of  office  and  miuistry: 
Chrial  himself  is  that  archangel,  and  he  shill 
"descend  with  a  mighty  shout,"  saith  llie 
apostle;*  "and  all  that  are  in  the  grave 
shall  hear  hid  voice,"  sailh  Si.  John ;(  h 
'e  shall  be  awakened  by  ihe  voice  of: 
because  we  are  only  fallen  asleep  by 
tl)e  decree  of  God ;  and  when  the  cock  and 
the  lark  calls  us  up  lr>  prayer  and  labour, 
first  thing  we  see  is  an  argument  ofoui 
irreclioD  from  the  dead.  And  when  wf 
consider  what  the  Greek  chtlrch  reports,— 
.  amongst  them  the  bodies  of  those  \ha 
excommunicate  will  not  return  to 
till  the  censure  be  taken  off; — we  may,  wilk 
little  faith  and  reason,  believe,  that  llw 
Lme  power  that  keeps  them  from  their  na- 
iral  dissolution,  can  recall  them  to  lifi 
aian.  I  will  not  now  insist  upon  the  sloiy 
of  the  rising  bones  seen  every  year  in 
Egypt,  nor  the  firelences  of  the  chemists, 
that  they,  from  the  aiihes  of  flowers,  cu 
reproduce,  from  the  same  tnalerials,  the 
same  beauties  in  colour  and  figure;  for  Ik 
that  proves  a  ctriain  truih  from  an  uacep- 
tain  argument,  is  like  him  that  wears  a 
wooden  leg,  when  he  hath  two  sound  legs 
already ;  it  hinders  his  going,  but  helps  him 
nol ;  the  trulh  of  God  stands  not  in  need  af 
such  supporters;  nature  alone  is  a  suCBcien 
preacher: 

r ,  bcrbq  fuiTmi. 


teries"  or  sleeping-places;  and  they  thai  die, 
ate  fallen  asleep,  and  the  resurrection  is  but 
an  awakening  and  standing  up  from  sleep ; 
but  in  sleep  our  senses  are  as  fast  bound 
by  nature,  as  our  joiuls  are  by  the  grave- 
clothes;  and  unless  an  angel  ofGod  awaken 


rnmg, 


selves  as  unable  to  converse  with 
we  now  are  afraid  lo  die  and 
with  apitils..  But,  however,  death  itself  is 
no  more;  it  is  but  darkness  and  a  shad i 
a  rest  ana  a  forgetfulness.  What  is  there 
more  in  death  7  Whal  is  there  leM  in  sleep 
For  do  we  nol  see  by  experience  thai  no 
thing  of  equal  loudness  does  awaken  u 
sooner  than  a  man's  voice,  especially  if  hi 
be  called  by  name  1  and  ihus  also  it  shall  be 

*  Lib.  L  c  6. 


nunc  herbii  fuii.  iigaiim  jai 
E  nudantur  Bvee  cum  penni 
ova  subvesiil  rap&ruus  pluu 


Night  and  day  ;  the  sun  returning  lo  ite 
same  point  of  east ;  every  change  of  species 
in  (he  same  mailer;  generation  and  eormp- 
lion;  the  eagle  renewing  her  youlh.andlhe 
snake  her  skin ;  ihe  silk- worm  and  the  swal- 
lows ;  the  cure  of  posterity,  and  the  care  of 
nn  immortal  name;  winter  and  summer; 
the  fall  and  spring ;  the  Old  Teslamenl  and 
ihe  New;  the  words  of  Job ;  and  the  visioM 
of  the  prophets ;  the  prayer  of  Ezekiel  for 
the  resurrection  of  ihe  men  of  EphTaim; 
and  the  return  of  Jonas  from  the  whale's 
belly  1  ihe  histories  of  the  Jews  and  the  nar- 
ratives of  Christians;  the  faith  of  betieven 
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amd  the  philosophy  of  the  reasonable; — all 
join  in  the  verification  of  this  mystery, 
^nd  amongst  these  heaps^  it  is  not  of  the 
least  consideration,  that  there  was  never 
any  good  man,  who  havmg  been  taught  this 
article,  but  if  he  served  God,  he  also  relied 
upon  this.  If  he  believed  God,  he  believed 
this :  and  therefore  Sl  Paul  says,  that  they 
who  were  ixjttda  firj  txm^is,  were  also  o^eot 
tv  Tcoafu^j  "  they  who  had  no  hope"  (mean- 
ing of  the  resurrection)  "  were  also  atheists, 
and  without  God  in  the  world. '^  And  it  is 
remarkable  what  St.  Austin  observes,  that 
when  the  world  saw  the  righteous  Abel  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  murderer  outlived  his 
Clime,  and  built  up  a  numerous  family,  and 
grew  mighty  upon  earth, — they  neglected 
the  service  of  God  upon  that  account,  till 
God,  in  pity  of  their  prejudice  and  foplish 
arguings,  took  Enoch  up  to  heaven  to  re- 
cover them  from  their  impieties,  by  showing 
them  that  their  bodies  and  souls  should  be 
rewarded  for  ever  in  an  eternal  union.  But 
Christ,  the  first-fruits,  is  gone  before,  and 
himself  did  promise,  that  when  himself  was 
Ufted  up,  he  would  draw  all  men  after  him: 
"  Every  man  in  his  own  order ;  first  Christ, 
then  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." — 
And  so  I  have  done  with  the  second  parti- 
cular; not  Christ  only,  but  we  also  shall 
rise  in  God's  time  and  our  order. 

But  concerning  this  order  I  must  speak  a 
word  or  two,  not  only  for  the  fuller  hand- 
ling the  text,  but  because  it  will  be  matter 
of  application  of  what  hath  been  already 
spoken  of  the  article  of  the  resurrection. 

3.  First,  Christ,  and  then  we;  and  we, 
therefore,  because  Christ  is  already  risen: 
but  you  must  remember,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion and  exaltation  of  Christ  was  the  reward 
of  his  perfect  obedience  and  purest  holiness; 
and  he  calling  us  to  an  imitation  of  the 
same  obedience,  and  the  same  perfect  holi- 
ness, prepares  a  way  for  us  to  the  same  re- 
surrection. If  we,  by  holiness,  become  the 
sons  of  God,  as  Christ  was,  we  shall  also, 
as  he  was,  become  the  sons  of  God  in  the 
resurrection :  but  upon  no  other  terms.  So 
said  our  blessed  Lord  himself:  "  Ye  which 
have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when 
the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  thrones 
judging  the  tribes  of  Israel."*  For  as  it 
was  with  Christ  the  first-fruits,  so  it  shall 
08  with  all  Christians  in  their  own  order : 
as  with  the  head,  so  it  shall  be  with  the 

*  Luke  xiv.  14. 


members.  He  was  the  Son  of  God  by  love 
and  obedience,  and  then  became  the  Son  of 
God  by  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  life 
eternal,  and  so  shall  we ;  but  we  cannot  be 
so  in  any  other  way.  To  them  that  are 
Christ's,  and  to  none  else,  shall  this  be 
given :  for  we  must  know  that  God  hath 
sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  be  a  great  ex- 
ample and  demonstration  of  the  economy 
ana  dispensation  of  eternal  life.  As  God 
brought  Christ  to  glory,  so  he  will  bring  us, 
but  by  no  other  method.  He  first  obeyed 
the  wil^  of  God,  and  patiently  sufiered  the 
will  of  God ;  he  died  and  rose  again,  and 
entered  into  glory ;  and  so  must  we.  Thus 
Christ  is  made  "  via,  Veritas,  et  vita,"  "  the 
way,  the  tnrth,  and  the  life ;"  that  is,  the 
true  way  to  eternal  life :  he  first  trod  this 
winepress,  and  we  must  insist  in  the  same 
steps,  or  we  shall  never  partake  of  this 
blessed  resurrection.  He  was  made  the  Son 
of  God  in  a  most  glorious  manner,  and  we 
by  him,  by  his  merit,  by  his  grace,  and  by 
his  example ;  but  other  than  this  there  is  no 
way  of  salvation  for  us :  that  is  the  first  and 
great  efiect  of  this  glorious  order. 

4.  But  there  is  one  thing  more  in  it  yet : 
"  Every  man  in  his  own  order;  first  Christ, 
and  then  they  that  are  Christ's :"  but  what 
shall  become  of  them  that  are  not  Christ's  ? 
why  there  is  an  order  for  them  too:  first, 
*'  they  that  are  Christ's ;  and  then  they  that 
are  not  his :"  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  his  part  in  the  first  resurrection:"* 
there  is  a  first  and  a  second  resurrection 
even  after  this  life;  "The  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first  :"t  now  blessed  are  they  that 
have  their  portion  here;  "for  upon  these 
the  second  death  shall  have  no  power." 
As  for  the  recalling  the  wicked  from  their 
graves,  it  is  no  otherwise  in  the  sense  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  called  a  resurrection,  than  taking 
a  cruninal  from  the  prison  to  the  bar  is  a 
giving  of  liberty.  When  poor  Attilius  Avi- 
ola  had  been  seized  on  by  an  apoplexy,  his 
friends,  supposing  him  dead,  carried  him  to 
his  funeral  pile;  but  when  the  fire  began 
to  approach,  and  the  heat  to  warm  the  body, 
he  revived,  and  seemg  himself  encircled 
with  funeral  flames,  called  out  aloud  to  his 
friends  to  rescue,  not  the  dead,  but  the  living 
A  viola  from  that  horrid  burning:  but  it 
could  not  be,  he  only  was  restored  from  his 
sickness  to  fall  into  death,  and  from  his  dull 
disease  to  a  sharp  and  intolerable  torment} 
Just  so  shall  the  wicked  live  again;  they 

•  Rov.  XX.  6.      1 1  Thess.  iv.  16.      X  Pliny. 
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•hall  receive  their  souls,  that  they  may  be  a 
portion  for  devils;  they  shall  receive  their 
hodies,  that  they  may  feel  the  everlasting 
burning;  they  shall  see  Christ,  that  they  may 
''  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced ;" 
and  they  shall  hear  the  voice  of  God  pass- 
ing upon  them  the  intolerable  sentence; 
they  shall  come  from  their  graves,  that  they 
may  go  Into  hell ;  and  live  again,  that  they 
may  die  for  ever.  So  have  we  seen  a  poor 
condemned  criminal,  the  weight  of  whose 
sorrows,  sitting  heavily  upon  his  soul,  hath 
benumbed  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  till  he 
hath  forgotten  his  groans,  and  laid  aside  his 
deep  sigbings ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  comes  the 
messenger  of  death,  and  unbinds  the  poppy 
garlandj  scatters  the  heavy  cloud  that  en- 
circled his  miserable  head,  and  makes  him 
return  to  acts  of  life,  that  he  may  quickly 
descend  into  death  and  be  no  more.  So  is 
every  sinner  that  lies  down  in  shame,  and 
makes  his  grave  with  the  wicked ;  he  shall 
indeed  rise  again,  and  be  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  the  archangel;  but  then  he  shall 
descend  into  sorrows  greater  than  the  reason 
and  the  patience  of  a  man,  weeping  and 
shrieking  louder  than  the  groans  of  the 
miserable  children  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
These,  indeed,  are  sad  stories,  but  true  as 
the  voice  of  Grod,  and  the  sermons  of  the 
holy  Jesus.  They  are  God's  words,  and 
God's  decrees;  and  I  wish  that  all  who  pro- 
fess the  belief  of  these,  would  consider  sadly 
what  they  mean.  If  ye  believe  the  arti- 
cle of  the  resurrection,  then  you  know,  that, 
in  your  body,  you  shall  receive  what  you 
did  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
It  matters  not  now  very  much,  whether  our 
bodies  be  beauteous  or  deformed;  for  if  we 
glorify  God  in  our  bodies,  God  shall  make 
our  bodies  glorious.  It  matters  not  much, 
whether  we  live  in  ease  and  pleasure,  or 
eat  nothing  but  bitter  herbs ;  the  body  that 
lies  in  dust  and  ashes,  that  goes  stooping 
and  feeble,  that  lodges  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  dwells  in  discipline,  shall  be  feast- 
ed at  the  eternal  supper  of  the  Lamb.  And 
ever  remember  this,  that  beastly  pleasures, 
and  lying  lips,  and  a  deceitful  tongue,  and  a 
neart  that  sendeth  forth  proud  things,  are  no 
good  dispositions  to  a  blessed  resurrection. 

Ov  xaXiw  apfUvCtpf  avaXuifUv  avOpta/tot/o. 

"  It  is  not  good,  that  in  the  body  we  live  a 
life  of  dissolution,  for  that  is  no  good  har- 
mony with  that  purpose  :li:*  glory  which  God 
the  body." 


said  Phocylides ;  *'  for  we  hope  that  fron 
our  beds  of  darkness  we  shall  rise  into  re- 
gions of  light,  and  shall  beeome  like  onto 
God :"  they  shall  partake  of  a  resanectiQa 
to  life ;  and  what  this  can  infer  is  very  ob- 
vious: for  if  it  be  so  hard  to  beUere  a  lenn- 
rection  from  one  death*  let  us  not  be  dead  is 
trespasses  and  sins ;  for  a  resurrection  ffoa 
rwo  deaths'  will  be  harder  to  be  believed, 
and  harder  to  be  effected.  But  if  any  of 
you  have  lost  the  life  of  grace,  and  so  kh 
feited  all  your  title  to  a  life  of  i^orj^  betaln 
yourselves  to  an  early  and  an  entire  piety, 
that  when,  by  this  first  resurrection,  yoo 
have  made  this  way  pbun  before  jour  face, 
you  may  with  confidence  expect  a  h^>py 
resurrection  from  your  graves :  for  if  it  be 
possible  that  the  Spirit,  when  it  is  dead  in 
sin,  can  arise  to  a  life  -of  righteousness; 
much  more  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  the 
body,  after  death,  is  capable  of  being  re- 
stored again :  and  this  is  a  consequent  of  SL 
Paul's  argument :  **  If,  when  ye  were  ene- 
mies, ye  were  reconciled  by  his  deatht  mock 
more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved 
by  his  life  ;***  plainly  declaring,  that  it  is  a 
harder  and  more  wonderful  thing  for  a  wid[- 
ed  roan  to  become  the  friend  of  God,  than 
for  one  that  is  so,  to  be  carried  up  to  hea- 
ven and  partake  of  his  glory.  The  first  re- 
surrection is  certainly  the  greater  miracle: 
but  he  that  hath  risen  once,  may  rise  again; 
and  this  is  as  sure  as  that  he  that  dies  once 
may  die  again,  and  die  for  ever.  But  he 
who  partakes  of  the  death  of  Christ  by  mo^ 
tification,  and  of  his  resurrection  by  holiness 
of  life  and  a  holy  faith,  shall,  according  to 
the  expression  of  ihe  prophet  Isaiah,  "  En- 
ter into  his  chamber  of  death  ;"t  when  na- 
ture and  God's  decree  "  shall  shut  the  doors 
upon  him,  and  there  he  shall  be  hidden  for 
a  little  moment:"  but  then  shall  they  that 
dwell  in  dust  awake  and  sing ;  with  Christ's 
dead  body  shall  they  arise ;  all  shall  rise, 
but  "  every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ, 
the  first-fruits,  then  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming."    Amen. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  meditation  of 
the  resurrection ;  but  we  have  a  new  and  a 
sadder  subject  to  consider.  It  is  glorious 
and  brave  when  a  Christian  contemplates 
those  glories,  which  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
account  of  all  God's  servants ;  but  when  we 
consider,  that  before  all  or  any  thii^  of  this 


*  Rom.  V.  10. 
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happens^  erery  Christian  must  twice  **  ex- 
nere  homioem,"  "  put  off  the  old  man," 
and  then  lie  down  in  dust  and  the  disho- 
nours of  the  grave;  it  is  *'  vinum  myrrha- 
tmn/'  there  is  "  myrrh  put  into  our  wine;" 
it  u  wholesome,  but  it  will  allay  all  our 
pleasures  of  that  glorious  expectation ;  but 
DO  man  can  escape  it.  Aiiet  that  the  great 
Cyrus  had  ruled  long  in  a  mighty  empire, 
yet  there  came  a  message  from  heaven,  not 
so  sad  it  may  be,  yet  as  decretory  as  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall  that  arrested  his 
successor  Darius,  2v  (tmvo^ov,  i^  Kvpc.  ^ 
70^  <4f  ^ov(  aitu,  "  Prepare  thyself,  O  Cy- 
rus, and  tlien  go  unto  the  gods  ;"*^  he  laid 
aside  his  tire  and  his  beauteous  diadem,  and 
covered  his  face  with  a  cloth,  and  in  a  sin- 
gle linen  laid  his  honoured  head  in  a  poor 
humble  grave :  and  none  of  us  all  can  avoid 
this  sentence ;  for  if  wit  and  learning,  great 
fame  and  great  experience ;  if  wise  notices 
of  things,  and  an  honourable  fortune ;  if 
courage  and  skill,  if  prelacy  and  an  honour- 
able age,  if  any  thing  that  could  give  great- 
ness and  immunity  to  a  wise  and  prudent 
man,  could  have  been  put  in  bar  against  a 
sad  day,  and  have  gone  for  good  plea,  this 
sad  scene  of  sorrows  had  not  been  the  en- 
tertainment of  this  assembly.  But  tell  me, 
where  are  those  great  masters,  who,  while 
they  lived,  flourished  in  their  studies  ?  '*  Jam 
eonim  prsebendas  alii  possident,  et  nescio 
utrum  de  iis  cogitant;"  ''other  men  have 
got  their  prebends  and  their  dignities,  and 
who  knows  whether  ever  they  remember 
them*  or  not?"  While  they  lived,  they 
seemed  nothing ;  when  they  are  dead,  every 
man  for  a  while  speaks  of  them  what  they 
please ;  and  afterwards  they  are  as  if  they 
had  not  been.  But  the  piety  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  hath  made  some  little  provision 
tawards  an  artificial  immortality  for  brave 
and  worthy  persons;  and  the  friendships 
which  our  dead  contracted  while  they  were 
alive,  require  us  to  continue  a  fair  memory  as 
long  as  we  can ;  but  they  expire  in  monthly 
minds,  or  at  most  in  a  faint  and  declining 
anniversary; 


•4fid  ^%oi,  otfti(  cto^pov 


And  we  have  great  reason  so  to  do  in  this 
present  sad  accident  of  the  death  of  our  late 
most  reverend  primate,  whose  death  the 
church  of  Ireland  hath  very  great  reason  to 
daplore;  and  we  have  great  obligation  to 

•  Cyrop. 


remember  his  very  many  worthy  deeds 
done  for  this  poor  afflicted  and  despisea 
church.  St  Paul  made  an  excellent  fune< 
ral  oration,)^  as  it  were  instituting  a  feast  of 
b}\  saints,  who  all  died  ''  having  obtained  a 
good  report :"  and  that  excellent  preacher, 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews, 
made  a  sermon  of  their  commemoration. 
For  since  good  men,  while  they  are  alive, 
have  their  conversation  in  heaven;  when 
they  are  in  heaven,  it  is  also  fit  that  they 
should,  in  their  good  names,  live  upon 
earth.  And  as  their  great  examples  are  an 
excellent  sermon  to  the  living,  and  the  prais- 
ing them,  when  envy  and  flattery  can  have 
no  interest  to  interpose,  as  it  is  the  best  and 
most  vigorous  sermon  and  incentive  to  great 
things ;  so  to  conceal  what  good  God  hath 
wrought  by  them,  is  gjeat  unthankfuhiess 
to  God  and  to  good  men. 

When  Dorcas  died,  the  apostle  came  to 
see  the  dead  corpse,  and  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  expressed  their  grief  and  their  love, 
by  showing  the  coats  that  she,  whilst  she 
lived,  wrought  with  her  own  hands;  she 
was  a  good  needle-woman  and  a  good 
housewife,  and  did  good  to  mankind  in  her 
little  way,  and  that  itself  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten ;  and  the  aposde  himself  was  not 
displeased  with  their  little  sermons,  and 
that  tv^juoftof  which  the  women  made 
upon  that  sad  interview.  But  if  we  may 
have  the  same  liberty  to  record  the  worthy 
things  of  this  our  most  venerable  father  and 
brother,  and  if  there  remains  no  more  of  that 
envy  which  usually  obscures  the  splendour 
of  living  heroes;  if  you  can  with  your  cha- 
ritable though  weeping  eyes  behold  the  great 
gifts  of  Grod  with  which  he  adorned  thi^ 
great  prelate,  and  not  object  the  failings  of 
humanity  to  the  participation  of  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  or  think  that  God's  gills  are 
the  less  because  they  are  born  in  earthen 
vesseb,  ftavm  yap  xXvfa  dwpa  xtpaaadfuvot 
^optouffcr,  for  all  men  bear  mortality  about 
them,  and  the  cabinet  is  not  so  beauteous  as 
the  diamond  that  shines  within  its  bosom ; 
then  we  may,  without  interruption,  pay  this 
duty  to  piety,  and  friendship,  and  thankful- 
ness ;  and  deplore  our  sad  loss  by  telling  a 
true  and  sad  story  of  this  great  man,  whom 
Grod  hath  lately  taken  from  our  eyes. 

He  was  bred  in  Cambridge,  in  Sidney 
College,  under  Mr.  Hulet,  a  grave  and  a 
worthy  man;  and  he  showed  himself  not 
only  a  fruitful  plant  by  his  great  progress 
in  his  studies,  but  made  him  another  return 
of  gratitade,  taking  care  to  provide  a  good 
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employment  for  him  in  Ireland,  where  he  I  visit;  so  they^  by  their  coming  in  great  nam- 


then  began  to  be  greatly  interested.  It  was 
spoken  as  an  honour  to  Augustus  Caesar, 
that  he  gave  his  tutor  an  honourable  fune- 
ral; and  Marcus  Antoninus  erected  a  statue 
unto  his;  and  Gratian  the  emperor  made 
his  master  Ausonius  to  be  consul ;  and  our 
worthy  primate,  knowing  the  obligation 
which  they  pass  upon  us,  who  do  ''  obste- 
iricare  gravidse  animae,"  "help  the  partu- 
rient soul"  to  bring  forth  fruits  according  to 
it9  seminal  powers,  was  careful  not  only  to 
reward  the  industry  of  such  persons,  so  use- 
ful to  the  church  in  the  cultivating  "in- 
fantes palmarum,"  "  young  plants,"  whose 
joints  arc  to  be  stretched  and  made  straight; 
but  to  demonstrate  that  his  scholar  knew 
how  to  value  learning,  when  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  reward  the  teacher. 

Having  passed  the  course  of  his  studies 
in  the  university,  and  done  his  exercise  with 
that  applause  which  is  usually  the  reward 
of  pregnant  wit  and  hard  study,  he  was  re- 
moved into  Yorkshire,  where  first,  in  the 
city  of  York,  he  was  an  assiduous  preacher; 
but,  by  the  disposition  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  happened  to  be  engaged  at  North- 
allerton in  disputation  with  three  pragma- 
tical Romish  priests  of  the  Jesuits'  order, 
whom  he  so  much  worsted  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  so  shamefully  disadvantaged  by 
the  evidence  of  truth,  represented  wisely 
and  learnedly,  that  the  famous  primate  of 
York,  Archbishop  Matthews,  a  learned  and 
an  excellent  prelate,  and  a  most  worthy 
preacher,  hearing  of  that  triumph,  sent  for 
him,  and  made  him  his  chaplain ;  in  whose 
service  he  continued  till  the  death  of  the 
primate,  but,  in  that  time,  had  given  so 
much  testimony  of  his  dexterity  in  the  con- 
duct of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs,  that 
he  grew  dear  to  his  master.  In  that  em- 
ployment he  was  made  prebendary  of  York, 
and  then  of  Rippon,  the  dean  of  which 
church  having  made  him  his  sub-dean,  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  that  church  so  well, 
that  he  soon  acquired  a  greater  fame,  and 
entered  into  the  possession  of  many  hearts, 
and  admiration  to  those  many  more  that 
knew  him.  Thcrs  and  at  his  parsonage  he 
continued  long  to  do  the  duty  of  a  learned 
and  good  preacher,  and  by  his  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, and  deportment,  so  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nobility,  gentr)',  and  commons 
of  that  country,  that  at  his  return  thither 
upon  the  blessed  restoration  of  his  most 
sacred  majesty,  he  knew  himself  obliged 


b«rs  to  meet  him,  their  joyful  reception  of 
him,  their  great  caressing  of  him  when  be 
was  there,  their  forward  hopes  to  enjoy 
him  as  their  bishop,  their  trouble  at  hb  de- 
parture, their  unwillingness  to  let  him  go 
away,  gave  signa.  testimonies  that  they 
were  wise  and  kind  enough  to  understuid 
and  value  his  great  worth. 

But  while  he  lived  there^  he  was  like  t 
diamond  in  the  dust,  or  Lucius  Cluiuctitis 
at  the  plough ;  his  low  fortune  covered  t 
most  valuable  person,  till  he  became  ob- 
served by  Sir  Thomas  Wentworlh,  lord  pre- 
sident of  York^  whom  we  all  knew  for  his 
great  excellencies,  and  his  great  but  glorious 
misfortunes.  This  rare  person  espied  the 
great  abilities  of  Doctor  BramhalU  and  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  brought  him  into  Ire- 
land, as  one  who,  he  believed,  would  prore 
the  most  fit  instrument  to  serve  in  that  de- 
sign, which,  for  two  years  before  his  arrivtl 
here,  he  had  greatly  meditated  and  resolved^ 
the  reformation  of  religion^  and  the  repara- 
tion of  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  churcL 
The  complaints  were  many,  the  aouses 
great,  the  causes  of  the  church  vastly  oa- 
merous;  but  as  fast  as  they  were  brooght 
in,  so  fast  they  were  by  the  lord  deputy  re- 
ferred back  to  Dr.  Bramhall,  who,  by  his 
indefatigable  pains,  great  sagacity,  perpe- 
tual watchfulness,  daily  and  hourly  consul- 
tations, reduced  things  to  a  more  tolerable 
condition,  than  they  had  been  left  in  by  the 
schismatical  principles  of  some,  and  the 
unjust  prepossessions  of  others,  for  many 
years  before:  for  at  the  reformation,  the 
popish  bishops  and  priests  seemed  to  con- 
form, and  did  so,  that  keeping  their  bishop- 
rics they  might  enrich  their  kindred  and 
dilapidate  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which 
by  pretended  offices,  false  informations,  fee-^ 
farms  at  contemptible  rents,  and  ungodly 
alienations,  were  made  low  as  poverty  itself, 
and  unfit  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  them 
that  served  the  altar,  or  the  noblest  purposes 
of  religion :  for  hospitality  decayed,  and  the 
bishops  were  easy  to  be  oppressed  by  those 
that  would ;  and  they  complained,  but  for  a 
long  time  had  no  helper,  till  Grod  raised  up 
that  glorious  instrument  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, who  brought  over  with  him  as  great 
affections  to  the  church  and  to  all  public  in- 
terests, and  as  admirable  abilities,  as  ever 
before  his  time  did  invest  and  adorn  any  of 
the  king's  vicegerents;  and  God  fitted  his 
hand  with  an  instrument  good  as  his  skill 


enough,  and  was  so  kind  as  to  give  xViem  mnv^a  ^gK»x\  Sn^t  >^<(t^cE%i  «^^ecimen  of  his  abi- 
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lities  and  diligence  in  recovery  of  some  lost 
tithes,  being  represented  to  his  late  majesty, 
of  blessed  and  glorious  memory,  it  pleased 
liis  majesty,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Down- 
ham,  to  advance  the  Doctor  to  the  bishopric 
of  Derry,  which  he  not  only  adorned  with 
mn  excellent  spirit  and  a  wise  government, 
but  did  more  than  double  the  revenue,  not 
by  taking  any  thing  from  them  to  whom  it 
was  due,  but  by  resuming  something  of 
the  churches'  patrimony,  which  by  undue 

means  was  detained  in  unfitting  hands. 
But  his  care  was  beyond  his  diocess,  and 

his  zeal  broke  out  to  warm  all  his  brethren ; 
•nd,  though  by  reason  of  the  favour  and 
piety  of  king  James,  the  escheated  counties 
were  well  provided  for  their  tithes,  yet  the 
bishoprics  were  not  so  well,  till  the  primate, 
then  bishop  of  Derry,  by  the  favour  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  his  own  incessant  and 
assiduous  labour  and  wise  conduct,  brought 
in  divers  impropriations,  cancelled  many 
unjust  alienations,  and  did  restore  them  to 
a  condition  much  more  tolerable;  I  say 
much  more  tolerable ;  for  though  he  raised 
them  above  contempt,  yet  they  were  not 
near  to  envy ;  but  he  knew  there  could  not 
in  all  times  be  wanting  too  many,  that  en- 
vied to  the  church  every  degree  of  pros- 
perity :  so  Judas  did  to  Christ  the  expense 
of  ointment;  and  so  Dionysias  told  the 
priest,  when  himself  stole  the  golden  cloak 
from  Apollo,  and  gave  him  one  of  Arca- 
dian home-spun,  that  it  was  warmer  for  him 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  And  for 
eTer  since,  the  church,  by  God's  blessing 
and  the  favour  of  religious  kings  and  princes, 
and  piotis  nobility,  haih  been  endowed 
with  fair  revenues,  *'  inimicus  homo,"  "the 
enemy"  hath  not  been  wanting,  by  pretences 
of  religion,  to  take  away  God's  portion  from 
the  church,  as  if  his  word  were  intended  as 
%in  instrument  to  rob  his  houses.  But  when 
the  Israelites  were  governed  by  a  ^oxparia, 
and  "  God  was  their  king,"  and  Moses  his 
lieutenant,  and  things  were  of  his  manage- 
ment,— he  was  pleased,  by  making  great 
provisions  for  them  that  ministered  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  to  consign  this 
truth  for  ever; — that  men,  as  they  love 
God,  at  the  same  rate  are  to  make  provisions 
for  his  priests.  For  when  himself  did  it,  he 
not  only  gave  the  forty-eight  cities,  with  a 
mile  of  glebe  round  about  their  city  every 
way,  and  yet  the  whole  country  was  but  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  or  thereabouts, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba;  but  besides  this 
they  h^d  the  tithe  of  all  increase,  the  first- 


fruits,  offerings,  vows,  redemptions,  and  in 
short,  they  had  twenty-four  sorts  of  dues,  as 
Buxtorf  relates ;  and  all  this  either  brought 
to  the  bam  home  to  them  without  trouble, 
or  else,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  required, 
brought  to  the  temple ;  the  first  to  make  it 
more  profitable,  and  the  second  to  declare 
that  they  received  it  not  from  the  people, 
but  from  God,  not  the  people's  kindness, 
but  the  Lord's  inheritance :  insomuch  that 
this  small  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  not  the 
fortieth  part  of  the  people,  as  the  Scripture 
computes  them,  had  a  revenue  almost  treble 
to  any  of  the  largest  of  the  tribes.*  I  will 
not  insist  on  what  Villalpandus  observes,! 
it  may  easily  be  read  in  the  forty-fifth  of 
Ezekiel,  concerning  that  portion  which  God 
reserves  for  himself  and  his  service;  but 
whatsoever  it  be,  this  I  shall  say,  that  it  is 
confessl^dly  a  prophecy  of  the  gospel;  but 
this  I  add,  that  they  had  as  little  to  do,  and 
much  less  than  a  Christian  priest ;  and  yet 
in  all  the  twenty-four  courses  the  poorest 
priest  among  them  might  be  esteemed  a 
rich  man.(  I  speak  not  this  to  upbraid  any 
man,  or  any  thing  but  sacrilege  and  murmur, 
nor  to  any  other  end  but  to  represent  upon 
what  great  and  religious  grounds  the  then 
bishop  of  Derry  did,  with  so  much  care  and 
assiduous  labour,  endeavour  to  restore  the 
church  of  Ireland  to  that  splendour  and  ful- 
ness ;  which  as  it  is  much  conducing  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  of  religion,  God  himself 
being  the  judge,  so  it  is  much  more  neces- 
sary for  you  than  it  is  for  us;  and  so  this 
wise  prelate  rarely  well  understood  it ;  and 
having  the  same  advantage  and  blessing  as 
now  we  have,  a  gracious  king,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant patron  of  religion  and  the  church, 
he  improved  the  "deposita  pietatis,"  as 
Origen§  calls  them,  "  the  gages  of  piety," 
which  the  religion  of  the  ancient  princes 
and  nobles  of  this  kingdom  had  bountifully 
given  to  such  a  comfortable  competency, 
that  though  there  be  place  left  for  present 
and  future  piety  to  enlarge  itself,  yet  no 
man  hath  reason  to  be  discouraged  in  his 
duty ;  insomuch  that  as  I  have  heard  from 
a  most  worthy  hand,  that  at  his  going  into 
England  he  gave  account  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  of  30,0001.  a  year,  in  the  re- 
covery of  which  he  was  greatly  and  princi- 
pally instrumental.  But  the  goods  of  this 
world  are  called  "  waters"^  by  Solomon  : 

*  Numb.  i.  €6.  iii.  39: 

t  Seld.  Hkt.  of  Tithes,  c.  2; , 

t  See  Philo.  ffi^  rw  tith  yi^x  iniim, 

%  Tract  25.  in  St.  Matthew.  ' 
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stolen  waters  are  sweety  and*  they  are  too 
anvtable  to  be  stopped :  some  of  these  waters 
did  run  back  from  their  proper  ehMiael,  aid 
return  to  another  course  than  God  and  the 
laws  intended;  yet  his  labours  and  pious 
counsels  were  not  the  less  acceptable  to  God 
and  good  men^  and  therefore  by  a  thankful 
and  honourable  recognition^  the  conTocation 
of  the  church  of  Ireland  has  transmitted  in 
record  to  posterity  their  deep  resentment  of 
his  singular  services  and  great  abilities  in 
this  whole  affair.  And  this  honour  will 
for  ever  remain  to  that  bishop  of  Derry ;  he 
had  a  Zerubbabel  who  repaired  the  temple 
and  restored  its  beauty;  but  he  was  the 
Joshua,  the  high  priest,  who  under  him 
ministered  U^is  blessing  to  the  congregations 
of  the  Lord. 

But  his  care  was  not  determined  in  the 
exterior  part  only,  and  accessaries  of  reli- 
gion ;  he  was  careful,  and  he  was  prosperous 
in  it,  to  reduce  that  divine  and  excellent 
service  of  our  church  to  public  and  constant 
exercise,  to  unity  and  devotion;  and  to  cause 
thle  articles  of  the  t:hurch  of  England  to  be 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  public  confessions 
and  persuasions  here,  that  they  and  we 
might  be  *'  populus  unius  labii,"  "  of  one 
ht^rt  and  one  lip,'*  building  up  our  hopes 
of  heaven  on  a  most  holy  faith ;  and  taking 
away  that  Shibboleth  which  made  this 
church  lisp  too  indecently^  or  rather,  in 
some  liitie  degree,  to  speak  the  speech  of 
Ashdod,  and  not  the  language  of  Canaan  ; 
and  the  excellent  and  wise  pains  he  took 
in  this  particular,  no  man  can  dehonestate 
or  reproach,  but  he  that  is  not  willing  to 
confess,  that  the  church  of  England  is  the 
best  reformed  church  in  the  world.  But 
when  the  brave  Roman  infantry,  under  the 
conduct  of  Manilas,  ascended  up  to  the 
Capitol- to  defend  religion  aod  the  altars  from 
the  fujry  of  the  Gauls,  they  all  prayed  to 
God,  "  Ut  quemadmodum  ipsi  ad  defenden- 
dum  templum  ejus  concurrissent,  ita  ille  vir- 
tutera  eorum  numine  suo  tueretur :"  '*  That 
as  they  came  to  defend  his  temple  by  their 
arms,  so  he  would  defend  their  persons  and 
that  cause  with  his  power  aod  divinity* 
"And  this  excellent  man  in  die  cause  of 
religion  found  the  like  blessing  which  they 
prayed  for;  God,  by  the  prosperity  of  his 
labours  and  a  blessed  effect,  gave  testimony 
not  only  of  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  his 
purposes,  but  that  he  loves  to  bless  a  wise 
instrument,  when  it  is  vigorously  employed 
in  a  wise  and  religious  labour.  He  over- 
eime  the  difficulty  in  defiance  of  all  such 


pretences^  as  were  made  even  from  rdigioi 
itself,  to  obstruct  the  better  prooe4nie  of 
real  and  material  religion. 

These  were  great  thiagi  and  a  nntlar  of 
great  envy,  and,  tke  tke  fiery  eraptions  of 
Vesutiusy  aught,  wkh  the  r&nf  aahes  of 
consumption^  hiave  buried  another  nan. 
At  first  ind^/  as  kis  Messed  Master,  tht 
most  holy  Jesus,  bad^  so  be  alio  liad  Jus 
"annum  aeeeptabifem.^  At  first  the  pro- 
duct was  nothing  bat  great  admirataon  at  kn 
stapembui  parts,  and  wonder  at  hia  mighiy 
diligence  and  obaervation  of  hia  nnosnal 
zeal  in  so  good  and  great  thingn;  hit  tha 
quickly  passed  intn  tke  natoral  danghteis 
of  envy,  suspicion,  and  detraelion,  the  spirii 
of  obloquy  and  slander*  Hia  zaal  for  reco- 
very of  the.  chorcb-revenuea  waa  called 
oppression  and  rapine,  covetDuaness  and  in- 
justice; his  care  of  ledneing  refigion  to 
wise  and  justifiable  prineqrfea  waa  caUed 
popery  and  Arminianism,  and  I  know  not 
what  names,  which  aignify  what  the  aulhois 
are  pleased  to  mean,  and  tke  people  to  eon* 
strue  and  to  bate.  The  imermedial  piw- 
perity  of  kis  person  and  fortune,  wkidb  ht 
kad  as  an  earnest  of  a  greater  reward  w  so 
well-meant  labours,  was  supposed  to  be  te 
production  of  illiberal  arts  and  ways  -if  get- 
ting ;  and  tke  necessary  relreskment  of  hit 
wearied  spirits,  which  did  not  always  supphr 
all  his  needs,  and  were  sometimes  less  than 
the  permissions  even  of  prudent  charity, 
they  called  intemperance :  '^  Dederunt  enim 
malum  Metelli  Nsevio  poet«;"  their  own 
surmises  were  the  bills  of  accusation ;  and 
the  splendour  of  his  great  aya^offyyM,  or 
"  doing  of  good  works,"  was  the  great  pro- 
bation of  all  their  calumnies.  But  if  envy 
foe  the  accuser,  what  can  be  the  defences  of 
innocence  ? 

Saticior  invidie  morsa,  qaaerenda  medela  est; 
Die  quibos  in  terria  sentiet  eger  opem  ? 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  knowing  tke  unsatis- 
fiable  angers  of  men  if  their  money  or 
estates  were  meddled  with,  refused  to  divide 
an  inheritaoce  amongst  brethren :  it  was 
not  to  be  imagined  that  this  great  person 
(invested,  as  all  his  brethren  were,  with  the 
infirmities  of  mortality,  and  yet  employee 
in  dividing,  and  recovering,  and  apporuon- 
ing  of  lands)  should  be  able  to  bear  all  tha 
reproach,  which  jealousy,  and  suspicion, 
and  malicious  envy  could  invent  against 
him.  But  M  ixfi^  fCoaxa  fu^daafooom  d 
0of»,  said  Sophocles:  and  so  did  be;  tke 
affrigktments  brotigkt  to  kis  great  fame  and 
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reputation  made  him  to  walk  more  warily, 
and  do  justly,  and  act  prudently,  and  con- 
duct his  affairs  by  the  measures  of  laws,  as 
far  as  he  understood,  and  indeed  that  was  a 
very  great  way :  but  there  was  "  aperta  jus- 
titta,  clausa  manus,"  "justice  was  open, 
but  his  hand  was  shut ;"  and,  though  every 
slanderer  could  tell  a  story,  yet  none  couid 
prove  that  ever  he  received  *'a  bribe  to  blind 
his  eyes,  to  the  value  of  a  pair  of  gloves :" 
it  was  his  own  expression,  when  he  gave 
glory  to  God  who  had  preserved  him  inno- 
cent. But,  because  every  man's  cause  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  it  was  hard  for  him 
so  to  acquit  himself,  that  in  the  intrigues  of 
law  and  difficult  cases,  some  of  his  enemies 
should  not  seem  (when  they  were  heard 
atone)  to  speak  feason  against  him.  But 
see  the  greatness  of  truth  and  prudence,  and 
how  greatly  Grod  stood  with  him.  When 
the  numerous  armies  of  vexed  people, 

Tarba  gravis  pad,  placidaeque  inimica  qtiieti. 

Mart. 

heaped  up  catalogues  of  accusations,  when 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  imitating  the 
violent  procedures  of  the  then  disordered 
English,  when  his  glorious  patron  was 
taken  from  his  head,  and  he  was  disrobed 
of  his  great  defences ;  when  petitions  were 
mvited  and  accusations  furnished,  and  ca- 
lumny was  rewarded  and  manage^  with 
art  and  power,  when  there  were  above  two 
hundred  petitions  put  in  against  him,  and 
himself  denied  leave  to  answer  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  when  he  was  long  imprisoned,  and 
treated  so  that  a  guilty  man  would  have 
been  broken  into  aflfrightment  and  pitiful 
and  low  considerations;  yet  then  he  him- 
self, standing  almost  alone,  like  Callimachus 
at  Marathon,  mvested  with  enemies  and 
covered  with  arrows,  defended  himself  be- 
yond all  the  powers  of  guiltiness,  even 
ivith  the  defences  of  truth  and  the  bravery 
of  innocence,  and  answered  the  petitions  in 
writing,  sometimes  twenty  in  a  day,  with 
so  much  clearness,  evidence  of  truth,  reality 
of  fact,  and  testimony  of  law,  that  his  very 
enemies  were  ashamed  and  convinced ; 
they  found  they  had  done  like  .£sop's 
viper,  they  licked  the  file  till  their  tongues 
bled ;  but  himself  was  wholly  invulnerable. 
They  were  therefore  forced  to  leave  their 
muster-rolls  and  decline  the  particulars,  and 
fall  to  their  §v  fiiyn,  to  accuse  him  for  going 
about  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws :  the 
way  by  which  great  Strafford  and  Canter- 
bnry  fell;  which  was  a  device,  when  all 
reftBons  failed,  to  oppress  the  enemy  by  the 


bold  affirmation  of  a  conclusion  they  could 
not  prove :  they  did  like  those  *'  gladiators'' 
whom  the  Romans  called  ''retiarii,  "when 
they  could  not  stab  their  enemy  with  their 
daggers,  they  threw  nets  over  him,  and 
covered  him  with  a  general  mischief.  But 
the  martyr  King  Charles  the  First,  of  most 
glorious  and  eternal  memory,  seeing  so  great 
a  champion  likely  to  be  oppressed  with 
numbers  and  despair,  sent  what  rescue  he 
could,  his  royal  letter  for  his  bail,  which 
was  hardly  granted  to  him;  and  when  it 
was,  it  was  upon  such  hard  terms,  that  his 
very  delivery  was  a  persecution.  So  neces- 
sary it  was  for  them,  who  intended  to  do 
mischief  to  the  public,  to  take  away  the 
strongest  pillars  of  the  house.  This  thing 
I  remark  to  acquit  this  great  man  from  the 
tongue  of  slander,  which  had  so  boldly 
spoken,  that  it  was  certain  something  would 
stick;  yet  was  so  impotent  and  unarmed, 
that  it  could  not  kill  that  great  fame,  which 
his  greater  worthiness  had  procured  him. 
It  was  said  of  Hippasus  the  Pythagorean, 
that  being  asked  how  and  what  he  had 
done,  he  answered,  "Nondum  nihil;  neque 
enim  adhuc  mihi  invidetur;"  ''I  have  done 
nothing  yet,  for  no  man  envies  me."  He 
that  does  great  things,  cannot  yavoid  the 
tongues  and  teeth  of  envy ;  but  if  calumnies 
must  pass  for  evidences,  the  bravest  heroes 
must  always  be  the  most  reproached  per- 
sons in  the  world. 

Nascitur  ^tolicus,  pravum  ingeniosus  ad  omne  ; 
Qui  facere  assuerat,  patrie  non  degener  artis, 
Candidade  nigris,  et  de  candentibus  atra. 

Every  thing  can  have  an  ill  name  and 
an  ill  sense  put  upon  it;  but  God,  who 
takes  care  of  reputations  as  he  does  of  lives, 
by  the  orders  of  his  Providence  confutes  the 
slander,  "  ut  memoria  justorum  sit  in  bene- 
dictionibus,"  "that  the  memory  of  the 
righteous  man  might  be  embalmed  with 
honour :"  and  so  it  happened  to  this  great 
man ;  for  by  a  public  warranty,  by  the  con- 
current consent  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, the  libellous  petitions  against  him, 
the  false  records  and  public  monuments  of 
injurious  shame,  were  cancelled,  and  he 
was  restored,  "  in  integrum,"  to  that  fame 
where  his  great  labours  and  just  procedures 
had  first  estated  him ;  which  though  it  was 
but  justice,  yet  it  was  also  such  honour,  tha* 
it  is  greater  than  ^e  virulence  of  tongues 
which  his  worthiness  and  their  envy  hao 
armed  against  him. 

But  yet  the  great  scene  of  his  troubles 
was  but  newly  opened.    I  shall  not  refust 
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to  speak  yet  more  of  hia  troubles,  as  ip-i 
'■Demberinc  ihat  81.  Paul,  when  he  Jis- 
oonraea  of  the  glories  of  the  Bainti  drparied, 
be  leHs  more  of  their  sufieringa  than  of  ihpir 
prosperitiea,  as  being  that  laboratory  aad 
crucible,  in  which  God  makes  his  servanis 
Tesspls  of  honour  to  his  gkry.  The  slorm 
quickly  grew  high;  "et  transitum  esi  i 
Ungais  ad  gladios ;"  and  that  was  indeed 
itoaa  Ijtoina  uoa,  "Iniqnitjp  had  put  on 
arms;"  when  it  is  ''armaia  nequilia,"  then 
«  man  ia  hard  put  to  it  The  lebelli  on  break- 
ing out,  the  biahop  went  to  his  charge  at 
Deny ;  and  because  he  was  within  the  de- 
fence of  walls,  the  execrable  tiaitoT, Sir  P!ie- 
lim  O'Neale,  laid  a  anare  to  bring  him  la  a 
dishonourable  death;  for  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  bishop,  pretending  intelligence  be- 
tween them,  desired  that  according  (□  their 
former  agreement  such  a  gate  might  be  de- 
livered to  bim.  The  meaaenger  was  not  ad- 
Tised  to  be  cautiooa,  nor  at  all  ioatrucied  in 
the  art  of  secrecy ;  for  it  waa  iDlended  that 
ke  should  be  searched,  intercepted,  and 
banged  for  aoght  they  cared :  but  the  ar- 
row was  ihot  against  the  bishop,  that  he 
might  be  accused  for  iMse  conspiracy,  and 
die  with  shame  and  sad  dishonour.  Hot 
here  God  manifested  his  mighty  cnre  of  his 
servants ;  he  was  pleased  to  send  into  the 
heart  of  the  messenger  such  an  affright 
meal,  that  he  directly  tan  away  with  thi 
letter,  and  never  durst  come  near  the  towi 
to  deliver  it  This  story  waa  published  by 
Sir  Fhelim  himself,  who  added,  that  if  hi 
could  have  thus  iusnared  the  bishop,  he  had 
good  assurance  the  town  should  have  been 
his  own :  "  Sed  bonitaa  Dei  pravalitura  es 
super  omnem  malitiam  hominis ;"  "Thi 
goodness  of  God  is  greater  thati  all  ihi 
malice  of  men;"  and  nothing  couitt  ito  provp 
how  dear  that  sacred  life  was  to  God,  a.f 
his  rescue  from  the  dangers.  "  Stanlla  rod 
poterant  lecta  probare  Deos:"*  "To  havp 
kept  him  in  a  warm  houae  had  been  nothing, 
unless  the  roof  had  fallen  upon  his  head ; 
that  rescue  was  a  remark  of  Divine  favi 
and  providence."  But  it  seems  Sir  Phe- 
lim's  treason  against  the  life  of  this  worthy 
man  had  a  coirespoadent  in  the  town ;  nnd 
it  broke  out  speedily ;  for  what  they  could 
Bot  effect  by  malicious  stratagem,  they  did 
in  part  by  open  force;  they  turned  the 
bishop  out  of  the  town,  and  upon  trifling 
and  unjust  pretences  searcbed  his  carriages, 
Uid  took  what  they  pleased,  till  ihey  were 
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ashamed  to  tnke  more:  they  did  worst 
than  divorce  him  froiu  his  church  ;  for  in 
all  the  Roman  divorces  they  said,  "  Tum 
tibi  res  hnbeio,"  "  Take  your  goods  and  be 
gone ;"  but  plunder  was  religion  iheti. 
However,  though  the  usage  was  sad,  yei 
it  was  recompensed  to  him  by  his  taking 
asnciuary  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  that  most  incompBrablt 
and  divine  prince;  but  having  served  the 
king  in  Yorkshire,  by  his  pen,  and  by  his 
counsels,  and  by  his  interests,  he  returned 
back  to  Ireland,  where,  under  the  ezcelleni 
conduct  of  his  Grace  the  now  lord  lieti- 
leaani,  he  ran  the  risk  and  fcttune  of  op- 
pressed virtue. 

Bot  God  having  still  resolved  to  afflict  us, 
the  good  man  was  forced,  into  the  Ibnuoe 
of  the  patriarchs,  to  leave  his  country  and 
his  chains,  and  seek  for  safety  and  bread 
in  a  strange  land ;  for  so  the  prophets  were 
used  to  do,  wandering  up  and  down  in 
sheep's  clothing;  but  poor  as  Ihey  were, 
the  world  was  not  worthy  of  Ihem  :  and 
this  worthy  man,  despising  the  shame,  took 
up  his  cross  nod  followed  his  Master. 
Eiilium  rausa  ipsa  jubel  aibi  ilulrc  vidcri. 
El  drsidcrium  duke  levsl  pairis. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  suffer,  where  the 
cause  was  honourable  and  glorious ;  but  so 
God  provided  for  the  needs  of  his  banished, 
nnd  sent  a  man  who  could  minister  comfort 
to  the  afflicted,  and  courage  to  the  perse- 
cuted, nod  resolutions  to  the  tempted,  and 
strength  to  that  religion  for  which  they  t& 
suffered. 

And  here  this  great  man  was  indeed  iri- 
urophnnt;  this  waa  one  of  the  last  and  best 


s  of  his  life: 


^^fW   yap  lifLV>)«  fi 


The  last  days 
in."  Bui  so  it  was,  that  he 
stood  up  in  public  and  brave  defence  for  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England ;  first,  by  his  sufferings  and  gi«H 
example ;  for, "  Verbis  lantilm  philosophari, 
non  est  doc  to  ris,  sed  histrionis  ;"  "To  talk 
well  and  not  to  do  bmrely,b  for  a  come- 
dian, not  a  divine:"  but  this  great  miD  did 
both;  he  suffered  his  own  calamity  wilk 
greit  courage,  and  by  his  wise  disconraei 
strengthened  the  hearts  of  others. 

For  there  wanted  not  diligent  tempteis  io 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  taking  advaniage 
of  the  afflictions  of  his  sacred  majesty,  in 
which  state  men  commonly  suspect  every 
thing,  and  Ukc  men  in  sickness  are  wiUioe 
to  change  from  side  to  side,  hoping  for  esse 
and  finding  none,  flew  at  toy  at  gwne,  asd 
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hoped  to  draw  away  the  king  from  that  re- 
ligion which  his  most  royal  father^  the  best 
man  and  the  wisest  prince  in  the  world,  had 
sealed  with  the  best  blood  in  Christendom, 
and  which  himself  sucked  in  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  had  confirmed  by  choice  and 
reason,  and  confessed  publicly  and  bravely, 
and  hath  since  restored  prosperously.  Mil- 
iitiere  was  the  man,  witty  and  bold  enough 
to  attempt  a  zealous  and  a  foolish  undertak- 
ing, who  addressed  himself  with  ignoble, 
indeed,  but  witty  arts,  to  persuade  the  king 
to  leave  what  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
eyes.  It  is  true,  it  was  a  wave  dashed 
against  a  rock,  and  an  arrow  shot  against 
the  sun,  it  could  not  reach  him;  but  the 
bishop  of  Derry  turned  it  also,  and  made  it 
fall  upon  the  shooter's  head ;  for  he  made 
so  ingenious,  so  learned,  and  so  acute  reply 
to  that  book ;  he  so  discovered  the  errors  of 
the  Roman  church,  retorted  the  arguments, 
stated  the  questions,  demonstrated  the  truth, 
and  shamed  their  procedures,  that  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  argument  of  the  bishop's 
learning,  great  parts,  deep  judgment,  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  and  sincerity  in  the 
catholic  and  apostolic  faith  ;  or  of  the  follies 
and  prevarications  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  wrote  no  apologies  for  himself,  though 
it  were  much  to  be  wished  that,  as  Junius 
wrote  his  own  life,  or  Moses  his  own  story, 
so  we  might  have  understood  from  himself 
flow  great  things  God  had  done  for  him  and 
by  him  :  but  all  that  he  permitted  to  God, 
and  was  silent  in  his  own  defences ;  '*  Glo- 
riosius  enim  est  injuriam  tacendo  fugere, 
qu&m  respondendo  superare:"  but  when 
the  honour  and  conscience  of  his  king,  and 
the  interest  of  a  true  religion  was  at  stake, 
the  fire  burned  within  him,  and  at  last  he 
spake  with  his  tongue ;  he  cried  out  like  the 
son  of  Crcesus  :  ^AvO^ftt,  ftri  xttCvi  Kpottror,* 
Take  heed  and  meddle  not  with  the  king  : 
his  person  is  too  sacred,  and  religion  too 
dear  to  him  to  be  assaulted  by  vulgar  hands. 
In  short,  he  acquitted  himself  in  this  affair 
with  so  much  truth  and  piety,  learning  and 
judgment,  that  in  those  papers  his  memory 
will  last  until  very  late  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

But  this  most  reverend  prelate  found  a 
nobler  adversary,  and  a  braver  scene  for 
his  contenliop :  he  found  that  the  Roman 
priests,  being  wearied  and  baffled  by  the 
wise  discourses  and  pungent  arguments  of 
the  English  divines,  had  studiously  declined 

•Hsrod. 


any  more  to  dispute  the  particular  questions 
against  us,  but  fell  at  last  upon  a  general 
charge,  imputing  to  the  church  of  England 
the  great  crime  of  schism ;  and  by  this  they 
thought  they  might  with  most  probability 
deceive  unwary  and  unskilful  readers ;  for 
they  saw  the  schism,  and  they  saw  we  had 
left  them ;  and  because  they  considered  not 
the  causes,  they  resolved  to  out-face  us  in 
the  charge:  but  now  it  was  that  ''dignum 
nactus  argumentum,"  "  having  an  argu- 
ment fit"  to  employ  his  great  abilities, 

Consecrat  hie  paesul  calamum  calamique  labores, 
Ante  araa  Domino  Ueta  trophsea  auo ; 

''the  bishop  now  dedicates  his  labours  to 
the  service  of  God"  and  of  his  church,  un- 
dertook the  question,  and  in  a  full  discourse 
proves  the  church  of  Rome  not  only  to  be 
guilty  of  the  schism,  by  making  it  necessary 
to  depart  from  them ;  but  they  did  actuate 
the  schisms,  and  themselves  made  the  first 
separation  in  the  great  point  of  the  pope's 
supremacy,  which  was  the  palladium  for 
which  they  principally  contended.  He 
made  it  appear  that  the  popes  of  Rome 
were  usurpers  of  the  rights  of  kings  and 
bishops ;  that  they  brought  in  new  doctrine 
in  every  age;  that  they  imposed  their  own 
devices  upon  Christendom  as  articles  of 
faith,  that  they  prevaricated  the  doc(rines  of 
the  apostles,  that  the  church  of  England  only 
returned  to  her  primitive  purity,  that  she 
joined  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  she 
agreed  in  all  the  sentiments  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  He  stated  the  questions  so 
wisely,  and  conducted  them  so  prudently, 
and  handled  them  so  learnedly,  that  I  may 
truly  say,  they  were  never  more  materially 
confuted  by  any  man,  since  the  questions 
have  so  unhappily  disturbed  Christendom. 
vVerum  hoc  eos  maid  ussit:"  and  they 
finding  themselves  smitten  under  the  fifth 
rib,  set  up  an  old  champion  of  their  own,  a 
Goliah  to  fight  against  the  armies  of  Israel : 
the  old  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  known  to 
many  of  us,  replied  to  this  excellent  book; 
but  was  so  answered  by  a  rejoinder  made 
by  the  lord  bishop  of  Derry,  in  which  he  so 
pressed  the  former  arguments,  refuted  the 
cavils,  brought  in  so  many  impregnable  au- 
thorities and  probations,  and  added  so  many 
moments  and  weights  to  his  discourse,  that 
the  pleasures  of  reading  the  book  would  be 
the  greatest,  if  the  profit  to  the  church  of 
God  were  not  greater. 

Flumina  jam  lactis,  jam  fiumina  nectaris  ibant, 
Flavaqoe  de  viridi  stillabant  ilice  meUa.    Ovm 
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For  so  Samson's  riddle  was  again  expound- 
ed, '*  Out  pf  the  strong  came  meat,  and  out 
of  the  eater  came  sweetness."  His  argu- 
ments were  strong,  and  the  eloquence  was 
sweet  and  delectable;  and  though  there 
started  up  another  combatant  against  him, 
yet  he  had  only  the  honour  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  Hector :  still  "  hseret  lateri  lethalis 
arundo;"  the  headed  arrow  went  in  so  far, 
that  it  could  not  be  drawn  out,  but  the  barbed 
steel  stuck  behind :  and  whenever  men  will 
desire  to  be  satisfied  in  those  great  questions, 
the  bishop  of  Derry's  book  shall  be  his  oracle. 

I  will  not  insist  upon  his  other  excellent 
writings ;  but  it  is  known  every  where  with 
what  piety  and  acumen  he  wrote  against  the 
Manichean  doctrine  of  "fatal  necessity," 
which  a  late  witty  man  had  ^pretended  to 
adorn  with  a  new  visor :  but  this  excellent 
person  washed  off  the  ceruse  and  the  mere- 
tricious paintings,  rarely  well  asserted  the 
economy  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  hav- 
ing once  more  triumphed  over  his  adversary, 
"  plenus  victoriarum  et  tropvorum,"  betook 
himself  to  the  more  agreeable  attendance 
upon  sacred  offices ;  and  having  usefully  and 
wisely  discoursed  of  the  sacred  rite  of  con- 
firmation, imposed  his  hands  upon  the  most 
illustrious  princes,  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  princess  royal,  and  minis- 
tered to  them  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  ministerially  established  them  in  the  re- 
ligion and  service  of  the  holy  Jesus.  And 
one  thing  more  I  shall  remark ;  that  at  his 
leaving  those  parts  upon  the  king's  return, 
some  of  the  remonstrant  ministers  of  the  Low 
Countries  coming  to  take  their  leaves  of  this 
great  man,  and  desiring  that  by  his  means 
the  church  of  England  would  be  kind  to 
them,  he  had  reason  to  grant  it,  because  they 
were  learned  men,  and  in  many  things  of  a 
most  excellent  belief;  yet  he  reproved  them, 
and  gave  them  caution  against  it,  that  they 
approached  too  near  and  gave  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  great  and  dangerous  errors  of 
tiie  Socinians. 

He  thus  having  served  God  and  the  king 
abroad,  God  was  pleased  to  return  to  the 
king  and  to  us  all,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and 
we  sang  the  song  of  David,  "  In  convertendo 
captivitatem  Sion,"  when  king  David  and 
all  his  servants  returned  to  Jerusalem.  This 
great  person  having  trod  in  the  wine-press, 
was  called  to  drink  of  the  wine,  and,  as  an 
honorary  reward  of  his  great  services  and 
abilities,  was  chosen  primate  of  this  national 
church,  in  which  time  we  are  to  look  upon 
hiai,  as  the  king  and  the  king's  gieav  V\ce%<&- 


rent  did^  as  a  person  coDcemiDg  whose  abi- 
lities the  world  had  too  great  testimony  evei 
to  make  a  doubL  It  is  true  he  was  in  the 
declension  of  his  age  and  health;  but  his  lery 
ruins  were  goodly ;  and  they  who  saw  the 
broken  heaps  of  Pompey's  theatre^  and  \m 
crushed  obelisks^  and  the  old  face  of  beaute 
OU8  Philenium^  could  not  but  admire  the  dis 
ordered  glories  ofsuchmagnificeDt  structures, 
which  were  venerable  in  their  very  dust 

He  ever  was  used  to  overcome  all  dif 
ficulties,  only  mortaUty  was  too  hard  for  him, 
but  still  his  virtues  and  his  spirit  were  im- 
mortal ;  he  still  took  great  care,  and  still  had 
new  and  noble  designs,  and  proposed  to  him- 
self admirable  things.  He  governed  his  pro- 
vince with  great  justice  and  sincerity ; 

Unua  amplo  consnlens  pastor  grcfi> 
Somnoa  tuetur  omnium  solus  vigiL 

And  had  this  remark  in  all  his  goyemments, 
that  as  he  was  a  great  hater  of  sacrilege,  so 
he  professed  himself  a  public  enemy  to  non- 
residence,  and  often  would  declare  wisely 
and  religiously  against  it,  allowing  it,  in  no 
case  but  of  necessity,  or  the  greater  good  of 
the  church.  There  are  great  things  spoken  of 
hid  predecessor,  St.  Patrick,  that  he  founded 
seven  hundred  churches  and  religious  con- 
vents, that  he  ordained  five  thousani  priests, 
and,  with  his  own  hands,  consecrated  three 
hundred  and  fif\y  bishops.  How  true  the 
story  is  I  know  not ;  but  we  were  all  wit- 
nesses that  the  late  primate,  whose  memory 
we  now  celebrate,  did,  by  an  extraordinary 
contingency  of  Providence,  in  one  day,  con- 
secrate two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops;  and 
did  benefit  to  almost  all  the  churches  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  greatly  instrumental  to  ♦he  re- 
endowments  of  the  whole  clergy  ;  and  m  the 
greatest  abilities  and  incomparable  industry, 
was  inferior  to  none  of  his  most  glorious 
antecessors. 

Since  the  canonization  of  saints  came  into 
the  church,  we  find  no  Irish  bishop  canon- 
ized, except  St.  Laurence  of  Dublin,  and  ^'t. 
Malachias  of  Down ;  indeed  Richard  of  Ar 
magh's  canonization  was  propounde<1,  but 
not  effected ;  but  the  character  which  was 
given  of  that  learned  primate  by  Trilhemius,' 
does  exactly  fit  this  our  late  father  :  **  Vir  in 
Divinis  Scripturis  eruditus,  secularis  phi- 
losophia;  jurisque  canonici  non  ignarus,cla 
rus  ingenio,  sermone  scholasticus,  in  decla- 
mandis  sernionibus  ad  populSm  excellenlis 
induslriae  :"  "  He  was  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, skilled  in  secular  philosophy,  and  not 
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unknowing  Id  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  (in 
which  studies  I  wish  the  clergy  were,  with 
some  careRihiess  and  diligence,  still  more 
conversaBt,)  he  was  of  an  excellent  spirit,  a 
scholar  in  his  discourses,  an  early  and  in- 
dustrious preatiher  to  the  people.^'  And  as 
if  there  were  a  more  particular  sympathy  be> 
tween  their  aoub,  our  primate  had  so  great 
a  veneration  to  his  memory,  that  he  pur- 
posed, if  he  had  liv«d,  to  have  restored  his 
monument  in  Dundalk,  which  time^  or  im- 
piety, or  unthankfulness,  had  either  omitted 
or  destroyed.  So  great  a  lover  he  was  of  ail 
true  and  inherent  worth,  that  he  loved  it  in 
the  Tery  memory  of  the  dead,  and  to  have 
such  great  examples  transmitted  to  the  in- 
tuition  and  imitation  of  posterity. 

At  his  coming  to  the  primacy,  he  knew  he 
should  at  first  espy  little  besides  the  ruins  of 
discipline,  a  harvest  of  thorns,  and  heresies 
prevailing  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
churches  possessed  by  wolves  and  intruders, 
men's  hearts  greatly  estranged  from  true  re- 
ligion ;  and,  therefore,  he  set  himself  to  weed 
the  fields  of  the  church;  he  treated  the  ad- 
versaries sometimes  sweetly,  sometimes  he 
confuted  them  learnedly,  sometimes  he  re- 
baked  them  sharply.  He  visited  his  charges 
diligently  and  in  his  own  person,  not  by 
proxies  and  instrumental  deputations:  ''Q,u«- 
rens  non  nostra,  sed  nos,  et  quae  sunt  Jesu 
Cfaristi :''  "  He  designed  nothing  that  we 
know  of  but  the  redintegration  of  religion,'' 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  king,  the  restoring 
of  collapsed  discipline,  and  the  renovation  of 
faith  and  the  service  of  Qod  in  the  churches. 
And  still  he  was  indefatigable,  and  even  at 
the  last  ssMie  of  his  life,  intended  to  under- 
take a  regal  visit^on.  "  Q,uid  enim  vultis 
me  otiosum  k  Domino  comprehendi  ?"  said 
one,  "  He  was  not  willing  that  Qod  should 
Cake  him  unemployed :"  but,  good  man,  he 
felt  his  tabernacle  ready  to  fall  in  pieces,  and 
could  go  no  further, — ^for  God  would  have  no 
more  work  done  by  that  hand ;  he,  therefore, 
espying  this,  put  his  house  in  order,  and  had 
lately  visited  his  diocess,  and  done  what  he 
then  could,  to  put  his  charge  in  order ;  for 
be  had,  a  good  while  eince,  received  the  sen- 
tence of  death  within  himself,  and  knew  he 
was  shortly  to  render  an  account  of  his 
stewardship;  he,  therefore,  upon  a  brisk 
alarm  of  death,  which  God  sent  him  the  last 
January,  made  his  will ;  in  which,  besides  the 
prudence  and  presence  of  spirit  manifested 
in  making  just  and  wise  settlement  of  his  es- 
tate, and  provisions  for  his  descendants ;  at 


midnight,  and  in  the^ trouble  of  his  sicktiess 
and  circumstances  of  addressing  death,  still 
kept  a  special  sentiment,  and  made  confes- 
sion of  G<)d's  admirable  mercies,  and  gave 
thanks  that  God  had  permitted  him  to  live  to 
see  the  blessed  restoration  of  his  majesty  and 
the  church  of  England,  confessed  his  faith 
to  be  the  same  as  ever,  gave  praises  to  God 
that  he  was  bom  and  bred  up  in  this  religion, 
and  prayed  to  God,  and  hoped  he  should  die 
in  the  communion  of  this  church,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  most  pure  and  apostolical 
church  in  the  whole  world. 

He  prayed  to  God  to  pardon  his  frailties 
and  infirmities^  relied  upon  the  mercies  of 
God  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
with  a  singular  sweetness,  resigned  up  his 
soul  iato  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. 

But  God,  who  is  the  great  Choragus  and 
Master  of  the  scenes  of  life  and  death,  was 
not  pleased  then  to  draw  the  curtains ;  there 
was  an  epilogue  to  his  life  yet  to  be  acted 
and  spoken.  He  returned  to  actions  and 
life,  and  went  on  in  the  methods  of  the  same 
procedure  as  before ;  was  desirous  still  to  es- 
tablish the  afiairs  of  the  church,  complained 
of  some  disorders  which  he  purposed  to  re- 
dress, girt  himself  to  the  work ;  but  though 
his  spirit  was  willing,  yet  his  flesh  was  weak ; 
and  as  the  apostles  in  the  vespers  of  Christ's 
passion,  so  he  in  the  eye  of  his  own  dissolu- 
tion, was  heavy,  not  to  sleep,  but  heavy  unto 
death ;  and  looked  for  the  last  warning,  which 
seized  on  him  in  the  midst  of  business ;  and 
though  it  was  sudden,  yet  it  could  not  be  un- 
expected, or  unprovided  by  surprise,  and 
therefore  could  be  no  other  than  that  tv^ai^wsla 
which  Augustus  used  to  wish  unto  him- 
self, a  civil  and  well-natured  death,  without 
the  amazement  of  troublesome  circum- 
stances, or  the  great  cracks  of  a  falling  house, 
or  the  convulsions  of  impatience.  Seneca 
tells  that  Bassus  Aufidius  was  wont  to  say, 
"  Sperare  se  nullum  dolorem  esse  in  ilio  ex- 
tremo  anhelitu ;  si  tamen  esset,  habere  ali- 
qantum  int  ipsk  brevitate  solatii:"*  "He 
hoped  that  the  pains  of  the  last  dissolution 
were  litde  or  none ;  or  if  they  were  it  was  full 
of  comfort  that  they  could  be  but  short.  It 
happened  so  to  this  excellent  man ;  his  pas- 
sive fortitude  had  been  abundantly  tried  be- 
fore, and  therefore  there  was  the  less  need 
of  it  now;  his  active  graces  had  been  abun- 
dantly demonsUrated  by  the  great  and  good 
things  he  did ;  and  therefore,  his  last  scent 
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WU  not  10  laborious,  but  God  called  him 
iwKTaoraethingBfier  the  maDiier  of  Mos^, 
which  ihe  Jew«  wprws  by  "  oaculum  oris 
Da,"  "  ihe  Ubs  or  God's  taoulh ;"  ihai  is, 
«  deBth  iodeed  foie- signified,  bui  genile  Did 
MMoe,  and  vithoui  lempiaiion. 

To  Eom  up  aU:  be  was  a  wise  prelate,  a 
leanied  doctor,  3  just  man,  a  true  friend,  a 
gntS  banefoclCT  to  others,  a  thankful  bcnefi- 
tiai7  where  he  waa  obliged  himself.  He  was 
,  •fiulhfulMrTailt  lohis  mnsters.aloyaUub- 
Ject  to  iheUng,  a  imlous  assertor  of  his  re- 
ligion againat  popery  on  the  one  side,  acd 
ftnsticism  on  the  other.  The  practice  of  his 
ntipon  wac  not  ao  much  in  forms  nod  ex- 
terior mininriea,  though  he  was  a  grfat  ob- 
■errer  of  aL  the  public  rites  and  ministriea 
of  the  church,  aa  it  wns  ia  doing  good  for 
sthera.  HewaaliteMysou.whotntheScy- 
Aian  Anachaniaaa  greatly  praised,  i  MiJour 
i^  Jmr  etn^aat  KOuf.  "  he  governed  his  fa- 
mily well,"  begavp  10  all  theirdueof  main- 
tonaaceaad  duty;  he  did  great  benefit  to  nian- 
Und;  hehad  thefateofthe  aposile  St.  Paul, 
he  passed  "ihroogh  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port,  as  a  deceiver,  and  yet  true."  He  was 
a  man  of  great  biisine!<s  and  great  resort: 
"  Semper  aliquia  ia  Cydoais  domo,"  as  the 
UiriDthiaDaaaid;  "  There  was  al  trays  some- 
body in  Cydoa'a  house."  He  WBs^rpiCuv  1^ 
ptir  tpy^  xiM  pifi*^*  "  he  divided  his  life  into 
labour  and  his  book."  He  look  care  of  his' 
churches  when  he  was  olive,  and  even  after  j 
his  death,  having  left  five  hundred  pounds' 
for  the  repair  of  his  cathedral  of  Armagh  and 
Sl  Peter's  church  in  Drogheda.  He  was  an 
eicellenl  scholar,  ond  rarely  well  accom- 
plished ;  first  instrucled  lo  great  excellency 
by  natural  parts,  aud  then  consummated  by 
■ludy  and  eipcrieuce.  Melancihon  was  used 
to  say,  that  himself  was  a  logician,  Pomera- 
nus  a  grammarian,  Juiitiis  Jonas  an  omlur, 
but  that  Luther  was  all  these.  It  was  greatly 
true  of  him,  that  the  single  perfections  which 
make  many  men  eminent,  were  united  in  this 
primate,  and  made  him  illustrious. 

At,  at,  QuinctiUum  perpetuus  sapor 
Urgetf  cm  Pudor,  el.  Jusuiiie  soror, 
Intorrupta  Fidrs,  nudoque  Vorilu, 
Quaado  utlam  iiivenient  parom  ( 

It  will   be  hard  to  find  his  equal  in  all 

things :  "  Fortasse  lanquam  Phanix  anno 

•Synw.Ep.  57. 


quingentesimo  nascitur,"  (that  I  may  iiK 
the  words  of  Seneca,)  "  aec  est  mirum  n 
intervalio  magna  generari ;  mediocria  et  in 
lurbam  nascentia  sspe  fbrtuna  producit: 
e.Tiraia  vero  ip^iL  raritate  commendat."  Foi 
in  him  were  visible  Ihe  great  lines  of  Hook- 
er's judiciousness,  of  Jewel's  learning,  of 
the  aculeness  of  bishop  Andrews.  H«  iru 
skilled  in  more  great  things  than  one:  and 
as  one  said  of  Phidias,  he  could  not  only 
make  eicelleot  statues  of  ivory,  but  he 
could  work  in  stone  and  brass.  He  shsweil 
his  equanimity  in  poverty,  and  his  justice 
in  riches ;  iie  was  useful  in  his  country, 
and  profitable  in  his  bBHiahmeal;  for,  as 
Parous  was  at  Anvilla,  Luiber  at  Willen- 
burg,  Sl.  Alhanasius  and  Sl.  Chryaostom  ia 
iheir  banishment,  8L  Jerome  in  his  teiire- 
meol  at  Bethlehem,  they  were  oracle  u 
them  that  needed  it :  ao  was  he  in  Hollnml 
and  Pmnce,  where  he  wb9  abroad ;  and  be- 
side the  particular  endearments  which  Im 
friends  received  from  him,  for  lie  did  do 
relief  lo  his  brethren  that  wanted,  and  snp. 
plied  the  soldiers  out  of  his  store  in  Vork- 
shire,  when  hintself  could  but  ill  spare  it : 
but  he  received  public  thanks  from  the  coo- 
vocaiionof  whirhhewas  president,  and  pub- 
lic justification  from  the  parliament  when 
be  was  speaker;  so  that  although,  as  one 
said,  "  Miraculi  iostar  rilic  iter,  si  longum, 
sine  offensioue  percurrere  i"  yet  no  man 
had  greater  enemies,  and  no  man  had  greatei 
jus  ■' 


But  God  hnlh  taken  our  Elijah  from  our 
heads  ibis  day :  I  pray  God  that  at  Ipasl  hi' 
mamle  may  be  !efi  behind,  and  that  bis 
spirit  may  be  doubled  upon  his  successor; 
ond  that  we  may  all  mce^  together  with  him 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Lamb,  where  every 
man  shall  receive  according  lo  his  deeds, 
whether  they  be  good  or  whether  iliey  be 
evil.  I  conclude  with  the  words  of  Cains 
Plinius :  "Bquidem  beatos  pulo  quibui 
Deorum  munere  datum  est,  aiit  facere  scri- 
benda,  aul  scribere  legenda  :"  '•  he  wroli 
many  things  fit  to  be  read,  and  did  very 
many  things  worthy  to  be  written :"  which 
if  we  wisely  imitate,  we  may  hope  to  meet 
him  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  feast 
with  him  in  the  eternal  supper  of  the  Latnb, 
there  to  sing  perpetual  anthems  to  the  ho- 
nour of  God  the  Father,  Son.  and  Holj 
GhoBl;  to  whom  be  all  honour,  lu. 
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SERMON  VIII. 

PREACHED  AT  THE  OBSEQUIES  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  MOST  VIRTUOUS 
LADY,  THE  LADY  FRANCES,  COUNTESS  OF 
CARBER Y,  WHO  DECEASED  OCTOBER  9,  1650, 
AT  HER  HOUSE,  GOLDEN  GROVE,  IN  CAER. 
MARTHEN8HIRE. 

Fvr  we  mutt  needs  die,  and  are  cm  water  spilt  on 
the  groundt  whiA  cannot  be  gathered  up  again; 
neiU^r  doth  God  respect  any  person:  yet  thth  he 
devise  means,  that  his  banished  be  not  expdled 
from  him. — 2  Sam.  ziv.  14. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  disci- 
ples viewed  the  temple,  some  one  amongst 
them  cried  out,  ''Magister,  aspice,  quales 
lapides!"  ''Master,  behold  what  fair,  what 
great  stones  are  here!"  Christ  made  no 
other  reply,  but  foretold  their  dissolution, 
and  a  world  of  sadness  and  sorrow  which 
should  bury  that  whole  nation,  when  the 
teeming  cloud  of  God's  displeasure  should 
produce  a  storm,  which  was  the  daughter 
of  the  biggest  anger,  and  the  mother  of  the 
greatest  calamity,  which  ever  crushed  any 
of  the  sons  of  Adam;  ''The  time  shall 
come,  that  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another."  The  whole  temple  and  the 
religion,  the  ceremonies  ordained  by  God,< 
and  the  nation  beloved  by  God,  and  the 
fabric  erected  for  the  service  of  God,  shall 
run  to  their  own  period,  and  lie  down  in 
their  several  graves.  Whatsoever  had  a 
beginning,  can  also  have  an  ending ;  and  it 
shall  die,  unless  it  be  daily  watered  with 
the  purls  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  life, 
and  refreshed  with  the  dew  of  heaven  and 
the  wells  of  Grod :  and  therefore,  God  had 
provided  a  tree  in  Paradise  to  have  supported 
Adam  in  his  artificial  immortality ;  immor- 
tality was  not  in  his  nature,  but  in  the 
hands  and  arts,  in  the  favour  and  superad- 
ditions  of  God.  Man  was  always  the  same 
mixture  of  heat  and  cold,  of  dryness  and 
moisture ;  ever  the  same  weak  thing,  apt  to 
feel  rebellion  in  the  humours,  and  to  suffer 
the  evils  of  a  civil  war  in  his  body  natural : 
and,  therefore,  health  and  life  was  to  de- 
scend upon  him  from  heaven,  and  he  was 
to  suck  life  from  a  tree  on  earth ;  himself 
being  but  ingrafted  into  a  tree  of  life,  and 
adopted  into  the  condition  of  an  immortal 
nature.  But  he  that  in  the  best  of  his  days 
was  but  a  scion  of  this  tree  of  life,  by  his 
■in  was  cut  off  from  thence  quickly,  and 
planted  upon  thorns,  and  his  portion  was 
for  ever  after  among  the  flowers,  which  to- 
day spring  and  look  like  health  and  beauty, 
and  in  the  evening  they  are  sick,  and  at 

wghx  are  dead,  and  the  oven  is  their  grave : 
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and,  as  before,  even  from  our  first  spring 
from  the  dust  on  earth,  we  might  have  died, 
if  we  had  not  been  preserved  by  the  con- 
tinual flux  of  a  rare  providence;  so  now 
that  we  are  reduced  to  the  laws  of  our  own 
nature,  "we  must  needs  die."  It  is  na- 
tural, and  therefore  necessary :  it  is  become 
a  punishment  to  us,  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
avoidable; and  God  hath  bound  the  evil 
upon  us  by  bands  of  natui;9l  and  insepa- 
rable propriety,  and  by  a  supervening  unal- 
terable decree  of  heaven ;  and  we  are  fallen 
from  our  privilege,  and  are  returned  to  the 
condition  of  beajts,  and  buildings,  and  com- 
mon things:  and  we  see  temples  defiled 
unto  the  ground,  and  they  die  by  sacrilege ; 
and  great  empires  die  by  their  own  plenty 
and  ease,  full  humours,  and  factious  sub- 
jects; and  huge  buildings  fall  by  tUeir  own 
weight,  and  the  violence  of.  many  winters 
eating  and  consuming  the  cement,  which  is 
the  marrow  of  their  bones ;  and  pi'inces  die 
like  the  meanest  of  their  servants;  and  every 
thing  finds  a  grave  and  a  tomb:  and  the 
very  tomb  itself  dies  by  the  bigness  of  its 
pompousness  and  luxury, 

•Phario  nutantia  ponder  sazo 


Qua  cineri  vanus  dat  ruitura  labor.    Mart. 

and  becomes  as  friable  and  uncombined  dust, 
as  the  ashes  of  the  sinner  or  the  saint  that 
lay  under  it,  and  is  now  forgotten  in  his  bed 
of  darkness.  And  to  this  catalogue  of  mor- 
tality man  is  enrolled  with  a  "statutum  est;" 
"  It  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,  and 
after  death  comes  judgment :"  and  if  a  man 
can  be  stronger  than  nature,  or  can  wrestle 
with  a  decree  of  heaven,  or  can  escape  from 
a  Divine  punishment  by  his  own  arts,  so 
that  neither  the  power  nor  the  providence 
of  God,  nor  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  the  bands 
of  eternal  predestination  can  hold  him,  then 
he  may  live  beyond  the  fate  and  period  of 
flesh,  and  last  longer  than  a  flower :  but  if 
all  these  can  hold  us  and  tie  us  to  conditions, 
then  we  must  lay  our  heads  down  upon  a 
turf,  and  entertain  creeping  things  in  the 
cells  and  little  chambers  of  our  eyes,  and 
dwell  with  worms  till  time  and  death  shall 
be  no  more.  "  We  must  needs  die" — that 
is  our  sentence :  but  that  is  not  all. 

"  We  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground^ 
which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again."  Stay, 

1.  We  are  as  water,  weak,  and  of  no  con- 
sistence, always  descending,  abiding  in  no 
certain  place,  unless  where  we  are  detamed 
witji  violence ;  and  every  b'ttle  breath  of  wind 
makes  us  roug^  and  tempestuous,  and  troo- 
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Ues  our  faces;  er^ry  trifling  accident  dia- 
eompotes  us ;  and,  as  the  face  of  the  waters 
wafUng  ia  a  storm,  so  wrinkles  itself^  that  it 
makes  upon  its  forehead  furrows  deep  and 
holloi^  like  a  grave ;  so  do  our  great  and 
little  cares  and  trifles  first  make  the  wrinkles 
of  old  age,  and  then  they  dig  a  grave  for  us : 
and  there  is  in  nature  nothing  so  contempti- 
ble, but  it  may  meet  with  us  in  such  circum- 
itanceK,  that  it  may  be  too  hard  for  us  in  our 
n^eaknesses ;  *  and  the  sting  of  a  bee  is  a 
weapon  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  finger 
of  a  child  or  the  lip  of  a  man ;  and  those 
creatures  which  nature  hath  left  without 
weapons,  yet  they  are  armed  sufficiently  to 
vex  those  parts  of  men,  which  are  left  de- 
fenceless and  obnoxious  to  a  sun-beam,  to 
the  roughness  of  a  sour  grape,  to  the  uneven- 
ness  of  a  gravel  stone,  to  the  dust  of  a  wheel, 
or  the  unwholesome  breath  of  a  star  looking 
awry  upon  a  sinner. 

2.  But  besides  the  weaknesses  and  natural 
decay  ings  of  our  bodies,  if  chances  and  con- 
tingencies be  innumerable,  then  no  man  can 
reckon  our  dangers,  and  the  preternatural 
causes  of  our  death :  so  that  he  is  a  vain 
person,  whose  hopes  of  life  are  too  con- 
fidently increased  by  reason  of  his  health ; 
and  he  is  too  unreasonably  timorous,  who 
thinks  his  hopes  at  an  end  when  he  dwells 
m  sickness.  For  men  die  without  rule,  and 
with  and  without  occasions;  and  no  man 
suspecting  or  foreseeing  any  of  death's  ad- 
dresses, and  no  man  in  his  whole  condition 
ia  weaker  than  another.  A  man  in  a  long 
consumption  is  fallen  under  one  of  the  so- 
lemnities and  preparations  to  death;  but  at 
the  same  instant,  the  most  healthful  person 
is  as  near  death,  upon  a  more  fatal  and  a 
more  sudden,  but  a  less  discerned  cause. 
There  are  but  few  persons  upon  whose 
foreheads  every  man  can  read  the  sentence 
of  death,  written  in  the  lines  of  a  lingering 
sickness,  but  they  sometimes  hear  the  pass- 
ing-bell ring  for  stronger  men,  even  long 
before  their  own  knell  calls  at  the  house  of 
their  mother  to  open  her  womb,  and  make  a 
bed  for  them.  No  man  is  surer  of  to-morrow 
tlian  the  weakest  of  his  brethren :  and  when 
Lcpidus  and  Aufidius  stumbled  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  senate,  and  fell  down  and  died, 
the  blow  came  from  heaven  in  a  cloud ;  but 
it  struck  more  suddenly  than  upon  the  poor 
slave  that  made  sport  upon  the  theatre  with 
a  premeditated  and  fore-described  death: 
''duod  quisque  vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis 
Cautum  est  in  horas."  There  are  sicknesses 
that  walk  in  darkness ;  and  there  are  exter- 


minating angels,  that  fly  wnpC  ap  in  thi 
curtains  of  immateriality  mnd  an  Qneom- 
municating  nataraj  whom  wt  emwioc  see, 
but  vre  Utl  their  foiee^  anid  nnk  uovdor  thor 
a  word  I  and  firom  heaven'  the  ffSL  deaMdi 
that  wraps  oar  heads  in  the  ftttd  wmfmBt 
There  is  no  age  of  man  bat  it  hath  pioper 
to  itself  some  posteraa  and  oodalafiir  death, 
betides  those  infinite  and  open  pom  omt  of 
which  myriads  of  men  .and  wooiai  evttf 
day  pass  into  the  dark,  and  the  bind  of  fiv- 
getfulness.  Infiuiey  hath  life  bat  in.  eSgy, 
or  like  a  spark  dweUing  in  a  pile  of  wooi; 
the  candle  is  so  newly  lighted^  that  evciy 
little  shaking  of  the  laper^  and  ereiy  rads 
breath  of  air,  pots  it  oo^  and  it  4wa.  ChU- 
hood  is  so  tender,  and  yet  m^  uawaiy ;  so 
soft  to  all  the  impressions  of  ehattee,SBi 
yet  80  forward  to  run  into  than,  that  God 
knew  there  couki  be  no  security  wilhoat  the 
care  and  vigilanee  of  an  angeUeeper;  and 
the  eyes  of  parents  and  the  arms  of  nnisee, 
the  provisions  of  art,  and  all  the  effects  of 
human  love  and  providence,  ate  notaofBdast 
to  keep  one  child  fiom  horrid  ousehieis,  ton 
strange  and  early  ealaokitiea  and  dtathi^ 
nnless  a  messenger  be  sent  finom  heaven  le 
stand  sentind,  and  watch  the  Tery  piayimi 
and  sleepings,  the  eatings  and  drinking  of 
the  children ;  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  na- 
ture makes  them  capable  of  help :  iat  theie 
are  many  deaths,  and  very  many  diseases  to 
which  poor  babes  are  exposed;  but  they 
have  but  very  few  capacities  of  physic ;  to 
show  that  infancy  is  as  liable  to  death  as  old 
age,  and  equally  exposed  to  danger,  and 
equally  incapable  of  a  remedy;  with  this 
only  difierence,  that  old  age  hath  diseases  in- 
curable by  nature,  and  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood are  incurable  by  art;  and  both  the  stat« 
are  the  next  heirs  of  death. 

3.  But  all  the  middle  way  the  ease  is 
altered :  nature  is  strong,  and  art  is  apt  to 
give  ease  and  remedy,  but  still  there  is  no 
security ;  and  there  the  case  is  not*altercd. 
1.  For  there  are  so  many  diseases  in  men 
that  are  not  understood.  2.  So  many  new 
ones  every  year.  3.  The  old  ones  are  so 
changed  in  circumstance,  and  intenmngled 
with  so  many  collateral  complications.  4 
The  symptoms  are  oftentimes  so  alike.  5. 
Sometimes  so  hidden  and  fallacious.  6. 
Sometimes  none  at  all ;  as  in  the  most  sadden 
and  most  dangerous  imposthumations.  7. 
And  then,  the  diseases,  in  the  inward  parts  d 
the  body,  are  oftentimes  such,  to  which  no 
application  can  be  made.  8.  They  are  so  6r 
ofi*,  that  the  efiects  of  all  medicines  can  no 
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otherwise  come  to  them^  than  the  effect  and 
)uic^  of  all  meats ;  that  is,  not  till  after  two 
«#r  three  alterations  and  decoctions^  which 
change  the  very  species  of  the  medicament. 
9.  And^  after  all  this^  very  many  principles 
in  the  art  of  physic  are  so  uncertain,  that 
aAer  they  have  been  believed  seven  or  eight 
ages,  and  that  upon  them  much  of  the  prac- 
tice hath  been  established,  they  come  to  be 
considered  by  a  witty  man,  and  other  esta- 
blished in  their  stead ;  by  which  men  must 
practise,  and  by  which  three  or  four  gene- 
rations of  men  more  (as  happens)  must  live 
or  die.  10.  And  all  this  while  the  men  are 
sick,  and  they  take  things  that  certainly  make 
them  sicker  for  the  present,  and  very  uncer- 
tainly restore  health  for  the  future :  that  it 
may  appear  of  what  a  large  extent  is  human 
calamity;  when  God's  providence  hath  not 
only  made  it  weak  and  miserable  upon  the  cer- 
tain stock  of  a  various  nature,  and  upon  the 
accidents  of  an  infinite  contingency ;  but  even 
from  the  remedies  which  are  appointed,  our 
dangers  and  our  troubles  are  certainly  in- 
creased :  so  that  we  may  well  be  likened  to 
water ;  our  nature  is  no  stronger,  our  abode 
no  more  certain ;  if  the  sluices  be  opened, 
**  It  falls  away  and  runneth  apace ;"  if  its 
current  be  stopped  it  swells  and  grows  trou- 
blesome, and  spills  over  with  a  greater  dif- 
fusion ;  if  it  be  made  to  stand  still,  it  putrefies : 
and  all  this  we  do.     For, 

4.  In  all  the  process  of  our  health,  we  are 
running  to  our  grave:  we  open  our  own 
Bluices  by  viciousuess  and  unworthy  actions ; 
we  pour  in  drink,  and  let  out  life ;  we  in- 
crease diseases,  and  know  not  how  to  bear 
them ;  we  strangle  ourselves  with  our  own 
intemperance ;  we  suffer  the  fevers  and  the 
inflammations  of  lust,  and  we  quench  our 
souls  with  drunkenness :  we  bury  our  un- 
derstandings in  loads  of  meat  and  surfeits ; 
and  then  we  lie  down  upon  our  beds,  and 
roar  with  pain  and  disquietness  of  our  souls : 
nay,  we  kill  one  another's  souls  and  bodies 
with  violence  and  folly,  with  the  effects  of 
pride  and  uncharitableness ;  we  live  and  die 
like  fools,  and  bring  a  new  mortality  upon 
ourselves;  wars  and  vexatious  cares,  and 
private  duels  and  public  disorders,  and  every 
thing  that  is  unreasonable,  and  every  thing 
that  is  violent:  so  that  now  we  may  add 
this  fourth  gate  to  the  grave :  besides  nature, 
and  chance,  and  the  mistakes  of  art,  men 
die  with  their  own  sins,  and  then  enter  into 
the  grave  in  haste  and  passion,  and  pull 
the  heavy  stone  of  the  monument  upon  their 
own  heads.    And  thus  we  make  oursslves 


like  water  spill  on  the  ground;  we  throw 
away  our  lives  as  if  they  were  unprofitable 
(and  indeed  most  men  make  them  so") ;  we 
let  our  years  slip  through  our  fingers  like 
water;  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  like 
a  shower  of  tears  upon  a  spot  of  ground ; 
there  is  a  grave  digged,  and  a  solemn  mourn- 
ing and  a  great  talk  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  when  the  days  are  finished,  they  shall 
be,  and  they  shall  be  remembered  no  more: 
and  that  is  like  water  loo, — when  it  is  spilt, 
"  It  cannot  be  gathered  up  again." 
There  is  no  redemption  from  the  grave. 

Inter  se  mortales  mutua  vivunt : 
Et,  quad  cursores,  vitai  lampada  tradunt. — LucR. 

Men  live  in  their  course  and  by  turns ;  their 
light  burns  awhile,  and  then  it  bums  blue 
and  faint,  and  men  go  to  converse  with 
spirits,  and  then  they  reach  the  taper  to  an- 
other; and  as  the  hours  of  yesterday  can 
never  return  again,  so  neither  can  the  man 
whose  hours   they   were,   and  who  lived 
them  over  once,  he  shall  never  come  to  live 
them  again,  and  live  them  better.    When 
Lazarus,  and  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  and 
Tabitha,  and  the  saints  that  appeared  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  arose,  they  came  into  this  world,  some 
as  strangers  only  to  make  a  visit,  and  all  of 
them  to  manifest  a  glory :  but  none  came 
upon  the  stock  of  a  new  life,  or  entered 
upon  the  stage  as  at  first,  or  to  perform  the 
course  of  a  new  nature :  and  therefore  it 
is  observable,  that  we  never  read  of  any 
wicked  person  that  was  raised  from  the 
dead :  Dives  would  fain  have  returned  to 
his  brother's  house ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any 
from  him  could  be  sent :  but  all  the  rest  in 
the  New  Testament  (one  only  excepted) 
were  expressed  to  have  been  holy  persons, 
or  else  by  their  age  were  declared  innocent 
Lazarus  was  beloved  of  Christ :  those  souls 
that  appeared  at  the  resurrection,  were  the 
souls  of  saints :  Tabitha,  raised  by  St.  Peter, 
was  a  charitable  and  a  holy  Christian :  and 
the  maiden  of  twelve  years  old,  raised  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  had  not  entered  into 
the  regions  of  choice  and  sinfulness:  and 
the  only  exception  of  the  widow's  son,  is 
indeed  none  at  all,  for  in  it  the  Scripture  is 
wholly  silent ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  same  process  was  used,  God, 
in  all  ojther  instances,  having  chosen  to  ex- 
emplify his  miracles  of  nature  to  purposes 
of  the  spirit,  and  in  spiritual  capacities.    So 
that  although  the  Lord  of  nature  did  not 
break  the  bands  of  nature  in  some  instances, 
to  manifest  his  glory  to  succeedmg  great 
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tad  neTer-fkiltng  purposes;  yet  (besides 
that  this  shall  be  no  more)  it  was  also  in- 
stanced in  such  persons  who  were  holy  and 
innocent^  and  within  the  veige  and  compre- 
hensions of  the  eternal  mercy.  We  nerer 
read  that  a  wicked  person  felt  such  a  mira- 
cle^ or  was  raised  from  the  grare  to  try  the 
second  time  for  a  crown ;  but  where  he  fell, 
there  he  lay  down  dead,  and  saw  the  light 
DO  more. 

This  consideration  I  intend  to  you  as  a 
severe  monitor  and  an  advice  of  carefubess, 
that  you  order  your  affairs  so  that  you  may 
be  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection ;  that  is, 
from  sin  to  grace,  from  the  death  of  vicious 
habits  to  the  vigour,  life,  and  efficacy  of  an 
habitual  righteousness :  for  (as  it  fabppened 
to  those  persons  in  the  New  Testament  now 
mentioned,  to  them,  I  say,  in  the  literal  sense) 
"Blessed  are  they  that  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection  3  upon  them  the  second  death 
shall  have  no  power :"  meaning  that  they 
who,  by  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  Holy 
Spirit,  were  raised  to  life  again,  were  holy 
and  blessed  souls,  and  such  who  were  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  God;  and  that  this  grace 
happened  to  no  wicked  and  vicious  person : 
80  it  is  most  true  in  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tended sense :  you  only  that  serve  God  in 
a  holy  life ;  you  who  are  not  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins;  you  who  serve  God  with 
an  early  diligence,  and  an  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  a  holy  religioo,  you,  and  you 
only,  shall  come  to  life  eternal,  you  only 
shall  be  called  from  death  to  life ;  the  rest 
of  mankind  shall  never  live  again,  but  pass 
from  death  to  death ;  from  one  death  to  an- 
other, to  a  worse ;  from  the  death  of  the 
body  to  the  eternal  death  of  body  and  soul : 
and  therefore  in  the  Apostle's  Creed  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  resurrection  of 
wicked  persons;  but  of  "the  resurrection 
of  the  body  to  everlasting  life."  The  wicked 
zsdeed  shall  be  haled  forth  from  their  graves, 
^:«n  their  everlasting  prisons,  where,  in 
finins  of  darkness,  they  are  kept  unto  the 

udgment  of  the  great  day :  but  this  there- 
cre  cannot  be  called,  '*  in  sensu  favoris,"  a 
resurrection ;  but  the  solemnities  of  the  eter- 
nal deatn ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  new  capacity 
of  dying  again;  such  a  dying  as  cannot 
•ignify  rest;  but  where  death  means  no- 
thing but  an  intolerable  and  never  ceasing 
cilamity;  and  therefore  these  words  of  my 
ttxt  arc  otherwise  to  be  understood  of  the 
wicked,  otherwise  of  the  godly :  the  wicked 
are  spilt  like  water,  and  shall  never  be 
gathered  up  again;  no,  not  in  the  gather- 


ings of  eternity ;  they  aliall  be  pat  into  ves- 
sels of  wrath,  and  aet  upon  the  flainei  of 
hell ;  but  that  is  not  t  gathering,  bM  a  sett* 
tering  from  the  fiioe  and  preaenee  of  Qol 
But  the  godly  also  come  onder  the  aeaie  of 
these  words:  they  descend  into  their  giavti^ 
and  shall  no  more  be  reckoned  among  ths 
living;  they  have  no  concernment  ia  sD 
that  u  done  under  the  sun.  Acamenmoa 
hath  no  more  to  do  with  the  Tork'a  araues 
invading  and  poaseoaing  that  part  of  Greeee 
where  he  reigned,  than  had  the  Hippocn- 
taur,  who  never  had  a  being;  and  Cieero 
hath  no  more  interest  in  the  preaent  evib  of 
Christendom,  than  we  hare  to  do  widi  hh 
boasted  discovery  of  Catiline's  conspiney. 
What  is  it  to  me  that  Rome  was  taken  bf 
the  Gauls?  and  what  is  it  now  to  ^^m'H"S 
if  different  religions  be  tolerated  amongst  nst 
These  things  that  now  happen  concern  ths 
living,  and  they  are  made  the  scenes  of  ooi 
duty  or  danger  respectively :  and  when  our 
wives  are  dead,  and  sleep  in  chamel-hoasH^ 
they  are  not  troubled  when  we  laugh  kmdly 
at  the  songs  sung  at  the  next  marriigS" 
feast;  nor  do  they  envy  when  another 
snatches  away  the  gleanings  of  their  hns- 
bands'  passion. 

It  is  true,  they  envy  not,  and  they  lie  in 
a  bosom  where  there  can  be  no  murninr; 
and  tbey  that  are  consigned  to  kingdoms, 
and  to  the  i<ast  of  the  marriage-supper  of 
the  Lamb,  the  glorious  and  eternal  Bride- 
groom of  holy  souls,  they  cannot  think  cor 
marriages  here,  our  lighter  laughings  and 
vain  rejoicings,  considerable,  as  to  them 
And  '*  yet  there  is  a  relation  continued 
still:"  Aristotle  said,  that  to  affirm  the  dead 
take  no  thought  for  the  good  of  the  living, 
is  a  disparagement  to  the  laws  of  that 
friendship,  which,  in  their  state  of  sepa- 
ration, they  cannot  be  tempted  to  rescind. 
And  the  church  hath  taught  in  general, 
that  they  pray  for  us,  they  recommend  to 
God  the  state  of  all  their  relatives,  in  the 
union  of  the  intercession  that  our  bletied 
Lord  makes  for  them  and  us :  and  St  Am- 
brose gave  some  things  in  charge  to  his 
dying  brother  Satyrus,  that  he  should  do 
for  him  in  the  other  world  :  he  gave  it  hkn, 
I  say,  when  he  was  dying,  not  when  be 
was  dead.  And  certain  it  is,  that,  though 
our  dead  friends'  affection  to  us  is  not  to  be 
estimated  according  to  our  low  conceptions, 
yet  it  is  not  less,  but  much  more  than  erer 
it  was ;  it  is  greater  in  degree,  and  of  aa- 
oui«7  kind. 

But  then  we  should  do  well  also  to  is* 
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member  that  iu  this  world  we  are  something 
besides  flesh  and  blood ;  that  we  may  not, 
without  violent  necessities,  run  into  new 
relations,  but  preserve  the  affections  we 
bore  to  our  dead  when  they  wer^ alive :  we 
mast  not  so  live  as  if  they  were  perished, 
bot  so  as  pressing  forward  to  the  most  inti- 
mate participation  of  the  communion  of 
saints.  And  we  also  have  some  ways  to 
express  this  relation,  and  to  bear  a  part  in 
this  communion,  by  actions  of  intercourse 
with  them,  and  yet  proper  to  our  state: 
such  as  are  strictly  performing  the  will  of 
the  dead,  providing  for,  and  tenderly  and 
wisely  educating  their  childten^  paying  their 
debts,  imitating  their  good- example,  pre- 
serving their  memories  privately,  and  pub- 
licly keeping  their  memorials,  and  desiring 
of  Grod,  with  hearty  and  constant  prayer, 
that  Grod  would  give  them  a  joyful  resur- 
rection, and  a  merciful  judgment, — for  so 
St  Paul  prayed  in  behalf  of  Onesiphorus  ;* 
that  "  God  would  show  them  mercy  in  that 
day  f  that  fearful,  and  yet  much  to  be  de- 
sired day,  in  which  the  most  righteous  per- 
son hath  need  of  much  mercy  and  pity,  and 
shall  find  it.  Now  these  instances  of  duly 
show,  that  the  relation  remains  still;  and 
though  the  relict  of  a  man  or  woman  hath 
hlierty  to  contract  new  relations,  yet  I  do 
not  find  they  have  liberty  to  cast  ofi"  the  old, 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  immor- 
tality of  souls.  Remember  that  we  shall 
converse  together  again;  let  us  therefore 
never  do  any  thing  of  reference  to  them, 
which  we  shall  be  ashamed  of  in  the  day 
when  all  secrets  shall  be  discovered,  and 
that  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  presence  of 
God :  in  the  mean  time,  God  watcheth  con- 
cerning all  their  interest,  and  he  will,  in  his 
time,  both  discover  and  recompense.  For 
though,  as  to  us,  they  are  like  water  spilt ; 
yet,  to  God,  they  are  as  water  fallen  in  the 
sea,  safe  and  united  in  his  comprehension 
and  enclosures. 

But  we  are  not  yet  passed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sentence:  this  descending  to  the 
grave  is  the  lot  of  all  men,  "  neither  doth 
God  respect  the  person  of  any  man :"  the 
rich  is  not  protected  for  favour,  nor  the  poor 
for  pity ;  the  old  man  is  not  reverenced  for 
:U8  age,  nor  the  infant  regarded  for  his  ten- 
derness; youth  and  beauty,  learning  and  pru- 
dence, wit  and  strength,  lie  down  equally  ic 
the  dishonours  of  the  grave.  All  men,  and 
ftU  natures,  and  all  persons  resist  the  ad- 
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dresses  and  solemnities  of  death,  and  ttrive 
to  preserve  a  miserable  and  unpleasant  life; 
and  yet  they  all  sink  down  and  die.  For  so 
have  I  seen  the  pillars  of  a  building,  affi^ted 
with  artificial  props,  bending  under  the 
pressure  of  a  roof,  and  pertinaciously  resist- 
ing the  infallible  and  prepared  ruin. 

Donee  cerla  dies,  omni  compage  soluta, 
Ipsum  cum  rebus  subruat  auxilium ; 

''till  the  determined  day  comes,  and  then 
the  burden  sunk  upon  the  pillars,  and  dis- 
ordered the  aids  and  auxiliary  rafters  into  a 
common  ruin  and  a  ruder  grave :  so  are  the 
desires  and  weak  arts  of  man;  with  little 
aids  and  assistances  of  care  and  physic,  we 
strive  to  support  our  decaying  bodies,  and 
to  put  ofi*  the  evil  day ;  but  quickly  that  day 
will  come,  and  then  neither  angels  nor  men 
can  rescue  us  from  our  grave ;  but  the  roof 
sinks  down  upon  the  walls,  and  the  walls 
descend  to  the  foundation ;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  face,  and  the  dishonours  of  the  belly, 
the  discerning  head  and  the  servile  feet,  the 
thinking  heart  and  the  working  hand,  the 
eyes  and  the  guts  together  shall  be  crushed 
into  the  confusion  of  a  heap,  and  dwell  with 
creatures  of  an  equivocal  production,  with 
worms  and  serpents,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  own  bones,  in  a  house  of  dirt  and 
darkness. 

Let  not  us  think  to  be  excepted  or  de- 
ferred :  iT  beauty,  or  wit,  or  youth,  or  noble- 
ness, or  wealth,  or  virtue,  could  have  been 
a  defence  and  an  excuse  from  the  grave,  we 
had  not  met  here  to-day  to  mourn  upon 
the  hearse  of  an  excellent  lady :  and  God 
only  knows,  for  which  of  us  next  the 
mourners  shall  go  about  the  streets,  or  weep 
in  houses. 

Zivi  fiiv  ftov  f  ovc  oISc  xai  a$ava/toi  ^iol  OXXm, 
*0^7tot'lp9  ^avat'oco  riXo^  TteTtpcdfiivoif  htCv, 

II.  y. 

We  have  lived  so  many  years ;  and  every 
day,  and  every  minute,  we  make  an  escape 
from  those  thousands  of  dangers  and  deaths 
that  encompass  us  round  about :  and  such 
escapings  we  must  reckon  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinary formne ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  can- 
not last  long.  Vain  are  the  thougnts  of 
man,  who,  when  he  is  young  or  healthful, 
thinks  he  hath  a  long  thread  of  life  to  run 
over,  and  that  it  is  violent  and  strange  for 
young  persons  to  die,  and  natural  and  pro- 
per only  for  the  aged.  It  is  as  natural  for  a 
man  to  die  by  drowning  as  by  fever :  and 
what  greater  violence  or  more  unnatural 
thing  IS  It,  that  the  horse  threw  his  rider 
into  the  river,  th^n  that  a  drunken  meeting 
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ti  it  him  into  a  fever?  an*!  ^e  strengths  of  {and  degrees  from  our  present  conceptions, 


youth  are  as  soon  broken  by  the  strong  sick- 
nessei>  ^f  youth,  and  the  stronger  intempe- 
%Ls:€,    as  the  weakness  of  old  age  by  a 
V  ugh,  or  an  asthma,  or  a  continual  rheum : 
ay,  it  is  more  natural  for  young  men  and 
>romen  to  die,  than  for  old ;  because  u«»  4 
i  more  natural  which  hath  more  natural 
auses,  and  that  is  more  natural  which  is 
aost  common:  but  to  die  with  age  is  an 
xtreme  rare  thing;  and  there  are  more 
ersons  carried  forth  to  burial  before  the 
ive  and  thirtieth  year  of  their  age,  than 
«fter  it;  and,  therefore,  let  no  vain  con- 
fidence make  you  hope  for  long  life:  if 
you  have  lived  but  little,  and  are  still  in 
youth,  remember  that  now  you  are  in  your 
biggest  throng  of  dangers,  both  of  body  and 
soul ;  and  the  proper  sins  of  youth  to  which 
they  rush  infinitely  and  without  considera- 
tion, are  also  the  proper  and  immediate 
instruments  of  death.    But  if  you  be  old, 
you   have  escaped  long  and  wonderfuUy, 
and  the  time  of   your    escaping  is  out: 
you  must  not  for  ever  think  to  live  upon 
wonders,  or  that  God  will  work  miracles  to 
satisfy  you*  longing  follies,  and  unreason- 
able desires  of  living  longer  to  sin  and  to  the 
world.    Go   home  and   think  to  die,  and 
what  }ou  would  choose  to  be  doing  when 
you  die,  that  do  daily  :  for  you  will  all  come 
to  that  pass  to  rejoice  that  you  did  so,  or 
wish  that  you  had  :  that  will  be  the  condi- 
tion of  every  one  of  us :  for  "God  regardeth 
no  man's  person." 

Well !  but  all  this  you  will  think  is  but  a 
sad  story.  What  ?  we  must  die,  and  go  to 
darkness  and  dishonour;  and  we  must  die 
quickly,  and  we  must  quit  all  our  delights, 
and  all  our  sins,  or  do  worse,  infinitely 
worse;  and  this  is  the  condi:ion  of  us  all, 
from  which  none  can  be  excepted;  every 
uan  shall  be  spilt  and  fall  into  the  ground, 
and  **  be  gathered  up  no  more."  Is  there 
no  comfon  after  al!  this?  ** shall  we  go 
'rom  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen,"  and 
nave  no  recompense  ? 

"Miaero  mi8ere,"  aiunt,  *'  omnia  ademit. 
Una  dies  infnusta  tibi  tot  pnemia  vitaB." — LucR. 

Shall  we  exchange  our  fair  dwellings  for  a 

coffin,  our  softer  beds  for  the  moistened  and 

weeping  turf,  and  our  pretty  children  for 

worms ;  and  is  there  no  allay  to  this  huge 

calamity  ?  yes,  there  is :  there  is  a  yet  in 

the  text :  "  for  all  this,  yet  doth  God  devise 

means   that  bis  banished  be  not  expelled 

from  him :"— All  this  sorrow  and  \to\3\>\^  \s\    *  ^  ^^^  „ ^^    \'Y\»«^  «,  16.    Rev. 
but  a  phantasm,  and  receives  ita  wicovraxXvi.   ^oW-h.tx.  \':i5«.^.^,^. 


and  the  proportion  to  our  relishes  and  gust. 
When  Pompey  saw  the  ghost  of  his  first 
lady,  Julia,;who  vexed  his  rest  and  his  con- 
science, for  superinducing  Cornelia  upon 
her  bed,  within  the  ten  months  of  mourn- 
ing, .%  ^>esently  fancied  it,  either  to  be  ta 
illusion,  or  else  that  u«uh  could  be  no  very 
great  evil : 

Aut  nihil  ^st  senmis  animis  in  morte  relictnm, 
Aut  mors  ipss  nihil. — Luciir. 

*'  Either  my  <l^ad  wife  knows  not  of  my  oi^ 
handsome  marriage,  and  foigetfulness  of 
her ;  or  if  she  does,  then  the  dead  live.'' 

LongSB,  canitiB  si  coffnita,  vit« 
Mora  media  est. — lo. 

"  Death  is  nothing  but  the  middle  point  be- 
tween two  lives,  between  th:«  and  another:'' 
concerning  which  comfortable  mystery,  the 
Holy  Scripture  instructs  our  faith,  and  mt- 
tertains  our  hope  in  these  words :  God  is 
still  the  '*  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob; for  all  do  live  to  him;"  and  the  soak 
of  saints  are  with  Christ:  **1  desire  to  be 
dissolved,"  (sailh  Si.  Paul,)  *^and  to  be 
with  Christ,  for  that  is  much  better :"  and, 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  ;  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  thdr 
works  follow  them :  for  we  know  that  if  oar 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens :"  and  this  state  of  separation  St.  Paul 
calls  *'  a  being  absent  from  the  body,  and 
being  present  with  the  Lord."*  This  is  one 
of  God's  means  which  he  hath  devised, 
that  although  our  dead  are  like  persons  ba- 
nished from  this  world,  yet  they  are  not  ex- 
pelled from  God :  they  are  "  in  the  hands 
of  Christ;"  they  are  "in  his  presence;" 
they  are,  or  shall  be,  "  clothed  with  a  house 
of  God's  making ;"  "  they  rest  from  all  their 
labours ;"  "  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their 
eyes,"  and  all  discontents  from  their  spirits; 
aad  in  the  state. of  separation,  before  the 
soul  be  reinvested  with  her  new  house,  the 
.spirits  of  all  persons  are  with  God,  so  se- 
cured, and  so  blessed,  and  so  sealed  up  for 
glory,  that  this  state  of  interval  and  imper- 
fection is,  in  respect  of  its  certain  event  and 
end,  infinitely  more  desirable  than  all  the 
riches,  and  all  the  pleasures,  and  all  the 
vanities,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
I  will  not  venture  to  determine  what  art 
the  circumstances  of  the  abode  of  holy  souls 
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in  their  separate  dwellings;  and  yet,  possi- 
bly,  that  might  be  easier  than  to  tell  what 
or  how  the  soul  is  and  works  in  this  world, 
where  it  is  in  the  body  "  tanquam  in  alien& 
dome,*'  "  as  in  prison,"  in  fetters  and  re- 
straints; for  here  the  soul  is  discomposed 
and  hindered ;  it  is  not  as  it  shall  be,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  it  was  intended  to  be ;  it  is 
not  permitted  to  its  own  freedom  and  proper 
operation;  so  that  all  that  we  can  under- 
stand of  it  here,  is,  that  it  is  so  incommo- 
dated  with  a  troubled  and  abated  instrument, 
that  the  object  we  are  to  consider  cannot  be 
offered  to  us  in  a  right  line,  in  just  and  equal 
propositions :  or  if  it  could,  yet  because  we 
are  to  understand  the  soul  by  the  soul,  it 
becomes  not  only  a  troubled  and  abused  ob- 
ject, but  a  crooked  instrument;  and  we  here 
can  consider  it  just  as  a  weak  eye  can  be- 
hold a  staff  thrust  into  the  waters  of  a  trou- 
bled river,  the  very  water  makes  a  refrac- 
tion, and  the  storm  doubles  the  refraction, 
and  the  water  of  the  eye  doubles  the  species, 
and  there  is  nothing  right  in  the  thing :  the 
object  is  out  of  its  just  place,  and  the  me- 
dium is  troubled,  and  the  organ  is  impotent: 
"At  cum  exierit,  et  in  liberum  cesium,  quasi 
in  domum  suam,  venerit ;"  '*  when  the  soul 
is  entered  into  her  own  house,  into  the  free 
regions  of  the  rest,"  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  heavenly  joys,  then  its  operations  are 
more  spiritual,  proper,  and  proportioned  to 
its  being;  and,  though  we  cannot  see  at 
such  a  distance,  yet  the  object  is  more  fitted, 
if  we  had  a  capable  understanding ;  it  is  in 
Itself  in  a  more  excellent  and  free  condition. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  body  does  hinder 
many  actions  of  the  soul ;  it  is  an  imperfect 
body  and  a  diseased  brain,  or  a  violent  pas- 
lion,  that  makes  fools :  no  man  hath  a  fool- 
ish soul ;  and  the  reasonings  of  men  have 
infinite  difference  and  degrees,  by  reason  of 
the    body*s    constitution.     Among  beasts, 
which  have  no  reason,  there  is  a  greater 
likeness  than  between  men,  who  have;  and 
^  by  faces  it  is  easier  to  know  a  man  from 
a  inan>  than  a  sparrow  from  a  sparrow,  or 
a  sqaiirel  from  a  squirrel ;  so  the  difference 
is  very  great  in  our  souls ;  which  difference, 
because  it  is  not  originally  in  the  soul,  (and 
iadeed  cannot  be  in  simple  or  spiritual  sub- 
stances of  the  same  species  or  kind,)  it  must 
needs  derive  wholly  from  the  body,  from  its 
accidents  and  circumstances ;  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  because  the  body  casts  fet- 
ters and  restraints,  hinderances  and  impedi- 
ttients  upon  the  soul,  that  the  soul  is  much 
in  the  state  of  separation ;  and  if  it 


hath  any  act  of  life,  it  is  much  more  noble 
and  expedite. 

That  the  soul  is  alive  after  our  death,  St 
Paul  affirms :  "  Christ  died  for  us,  that  whe- 
ther  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  live  toge- 
ther with  him."*  Now  it  were  strange  that 
we  should  be  alive,  and  live  with  Christy 
and  yet  do  no  act  of  life :  the  body  when  it 
is  asleep  does  many ;  and  if  the  soul  does 
none,  the  principle  is  less  active  than  the 
instrument;  but  if  it  does  any  act  at  all  in 
separation,  it  must  necessarily  be  an  act  or 
effect  of  understanding;  there  is  nothing 
else  it  can  do,  but  this  it  can ;  for  it  is  but  a 
weak  and  an  unlearned  proposition  to  say, 
that  the  soul  cau  do  nothing  of  itself,  no- 
thing without  the  phantasms  and  provisions 
of  the  body  :  for, 

1.  In  this  life  the  soul  hath  one  principle 
clearly  separate,  abstracted,  and  immaterial; 
I  mean  **  the  spirit  of  grace,"  which  is  a 
principle  of  life  and  action,  and  in  many 
instances  does  not  at  all  communicate  with 
matter,  as  in  the  infusion,  superinduction, 
and  creation  of  spiritual  graces. 

2.  As  nutrition,  generation,  eating  and 
drinking,  are  actions  proper  to  the  body  and 
its  state ;  so  ecstasies,  visions,  raptures,  in- 
tuitive knowledge  and  consideration  of  itself^ 
acts  of  volition,  and  reflex  acts  of  under- 
standing, are  proper  to  the  soui. 

3.  And  therefore  it  is  observable  that  St 
Paul  said,  that  *'  he  knew  not  whether  his 
visions  and  raptures  were  m  or  out  of  the 
body;"  for  by  that  we  see  his  judgment  of 
the  thing,  that  one  was  as  likely  as  the 
other,  neither  of  them  impossible  or  unrea- 
sonable; and  therefore,  that  the  soul  is  as 
capable  of  action  alone  as  in  conjunction. 

4.  If  in  the  state  of  blessedness,  there  are 
some  actions  of  the  soul  which  do  not  pass 
through  the  body,  such  as  contemplation  of 
God,  and  conversing  with  spirits,  and  re- 
ceiving those  influences  and  rare  immis- 
sions,  which  coming  from  the  holy  and 
mysterious  Trinity,  make  up  the  crown  of 
glory ;  it  follows  that  the  necessity  of  the 
body's  ministry  is  but  during  the  state  of 
this  life,  and  as  long  as  it  converses  with 
fire  and  water^  and  lives  with  corn  and  flesh, 
and  is  fed  by  the  satisfaction  of  material 
appetites;  which  necessity  and  manner  of 
conversation,  when  it  ceases,  it  can  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  soul  to  be  served 
by  phantasms  and  material  representations. 

5.  And  therefore,  when  the  body  shall  be 
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reunited,  it  shall  be  so  ordered  that  then  the 
body  shall  confess  it  gives  not  any  thing, 
but  receives  all  its  being  and  operation,  its 
manner  and  abode,  from  the  soul ;  and  that 
then  it  comes  not  to  serve  a  necessity,  but 
to  partake  a  glory :  for  as  the  operations  of 
the  soul,  in  this  life,  begin  in  the  body,  and 
by  it  the  object  is  transmitted  to  the  soul ; 
so  then  they  shall  begin  in  the  soul,  and 
pass  to  the  body ;  and  as  the  operations  of 
the  soul,  by  reason  of  its  dependence  on  the 
body,  are  animal,  natural,  and  material ;  so 
in  the  resurrection,  the  body  shall  be  spi- 
ritual, by  reason  of  the  pre-eminence,  in- 
fluence, and  prime  operation  of  the  soul. 
Now  between  these  two  states  stands  the 
state  of  separation,  in  which  the  operations 
of  the  soul  are  of  a  middle  nature,  that  is, 
not  so  spiritual  as  in  the  resurrection,  and 
not  so  animal  and  natural  as  in  the  state  of 
conjunction. 

To  all  which  I  add  this  consideration, 
that  our  souls  have  the  same  condition  that 
Christ's  soul  had  in  the  state  of  separation, 
because  he  took  on  him  all  ouj  nature,  and 
all  our  condition  ;  and  it  is  certain,  Christ's 
soul,  in  the  three  days  of  his  separation,  did 
exercise  acts  of  life,  of  joy  and  triumph,  and 
did  not  sleep,  but  visited  the  souls  of  the 
fathers,  trampled  upon  t:ie  pride  of  devils, 
and  satisfied  those  longing  souls  which  were 
prisoners  of  hope :  and  from  all  this  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  souls  of  all  the  servants 
of  Christ  are  alive,  and  therefore  do  the  ac- 
tions of  life,  and  proper  to  their  state ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  soul 
works  clearer,  and  understands  brighter,  and 
discourses  wiser,  and  rejoices  louder,  and 
loves  nobler,  and  desires  purer,  and  hopes 
stronger,  than  it  can  do  here. 

But  if  these  arguments  should  fail,  yet  the 
felicity  of  Grod's  saints  cannot  fail :  for  sup- 
pose the  body  to  be  a  necessary  nstrument, 
but  out  of  tune  and  discoraposeu  ly  sin  and 
anger,  by  accident  and  chance,  by  defect 
and  imperfections,  yet  that  it  is  better  than 
none  at  all;  and  that  if  the  soul  works  im- 
perfectly with  an  imperfect  body,  that  then 
she  works  not  at  all  when  she  hath  none : 
and  suppose  also  that  the  soul  should  be  as 
much  without  sense  or  perception  in  death, 
as  it  is  in  a  deep  sleep,  which  is  the  image 
ind  shadow  of  death ;  yet  then  God  devises 
other  means  that  his  banished  be  not  expel- 
led from  him.    For, 

2.  God  will  restore  the  soul  to  the  body, 

and  raise  the  body  to  such  a  perfection,  that 

it  shall  be  an  organ  fit  to  praise  Vum  \i^ii\ 


it  shall  be  made  spiritual  to  minister  to  tbi 
soul,  when  the  soul  is  turned  into  a  spirit; 
then  the  soul  shall  be  brought  forth  by  aa- 
gels  from  her  incomparable  and  easy  bed, 
from  her  rest  in  Christ's  holy  bosom,  and 
be  made  perfect  in  her  being,  and  in  aU  her 
operations :  and  this  shall  first  appear  bf 
that  perfection,  which  the  soul  shall  receive^ 
as  instrumental  to  the  last  judgment;  for 
then  she  shall  see  clearly  all  the  records  of 
this  world,  all  the  register  of  her  own  me- 
mory :  for  all  that  we  did  in  this  life  is  hid 
up  in  our  memories ;  and  though  dust  and 
foi^etfulness  be  drawn  upon  them,  yet  wbca 
God  shall  lift  us  from  our  dust,  then  shall 
appear  clearly  all  that  we  haFe  done,  writ- 
ten in  the  tables  of  our  conscience,  which  is 
the  soul's  memory.  We  see  many  times, 
and  in  many  instances,  that  a  great  memory 
is  hindered  and  put  out,  and  we,  thirty  yeais 
after  J  come  to  think  of  something  that  lay 
so  lo3g  under  a  curtain ;  we  think  of  it  sod^ 
denly,  and  without  a  line  of  deduction,  or 
proper  consequence:  and  all  those  famous 
memories  of  Simonides  and  Theodactes,  of 
Hortensius  and  Seneca,  of  Sceptius,  M^tro- 
dorus,  and  Cameades,  of  Cyneas  the  am- 
bassador of  Pyrrhus,  are  only  the  records 
better  kept,  and  less  disturbed  by  accideal 
and  disease :  for  even  the  memory  of  He- 
rod's son  of  Athens,  of  Bathyllus,  and  the 
dullest  person  now  alive,  is  so  great,  and  by 
God  made  so  sure  a  record  of  all  that  ever 
he  did,  that  as  soon  as  ever  God  shall  but 
tune  our  instrument,  and  draw  the  curtains, 
and  but  light  up  the  candle  of  immortahty, 
there  we  shall  find  it  all,  there  we  shall  see 
all,  and  the  whole  world  shall  see  all ;  then 
we  shall  be  made  fit  to  converse  with  God 
after  the  manner  of  spirits,  we  shall  be  like 
to  angels. 

In  the  mean  time,  although  upon  the  per- 
suasion of  the  former  discourse,  it  be  highly 
probable  tliat  the  souls  of  God's  servants  do 
live  in  a  state  of  present  blessedness,  and  in 
the  exceeding  joys  of  a  certain  expectation 
of  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  coming  of  Jesus ;  yet  it  will  concern  us 
only  to  secure  our  state  by  holy  living,  and 
leave  the  event  to  Grod,  that  (as  St.  Paul 
said)  "  whether  present  or  absent,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,"  whether  perceiving  or 
perceiving  not,  "  we  may  "be  accepted  of 
him;"  that  when  we  are  banished  this 
world,  and  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  we 
may  not  be  expelled  from  God,  and  from 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  but  that,  from 
\  o\xi  Vm^^  qC  sorrow,  our  souls  may  pass  into 
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the  bosom  of  Christ,  and  from  theDce  to  his 
right  hand  ia  the  day  of  sentence:  "For 
we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgmentr 
seat  of  Christ ;"  and  then  if  we  have  done 
well  in  the  body^  we  shall  never  be  expelled 
from  the  beatifical  presence  of  Grod^  but  be 
domestics  of  his  family^  and  heirs  of  his 
kingdom^  and  partakers  of  his  glory.  Amen. 
I  have  now  done  with  my  text,  but  yet 
am  to  make  you  another  sermon.  I  have 
told  you  the  necessity  and  the  state  of  death, 
it  may  be,  too  largely  for  such  a  sad  story;  I 
shall,  therefore,  now  with  a  better  compen- 
diam  teach  you  how  to  live,  by  telling  you 
a  plain  narrative  of  a  life,  which  if  you 
imitate,  and  write  after  the  copy,  it  will 
make  that  death  shall  not  be  an  evil,  but  a 
thing  to  be  desired,  and  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  purchases  and  advantages  of  your  for- 
tune. When  Martha  and  Mary  went  to 
weep  over  the  grave  of  their  brother,  Christ 
met  them  there,  and  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon, discoursing  of  the  resurrection,  and 
applying  to  the  purposes  of  faith,  and  con- 
fession of  Christ,  and  glorification  of  God. 
We  have  no  other,  we  can  have  no  better 
[H^cedent  to  follow:  and  now  that  we  are 
come  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  our  dear 
sister,  this  rare  personage,  we  cannot  choose 
but  have  many  virtues  to  learn,  many  to 
imitate,  and  some  to  exercise. 

I  choose  not  to  declare  her  extraction  and 
genealogy;  it  was  indeed  fair  and  honourable ; 
L     but  having  the  blessing  to  be  descended  from 
-     worthy  and  honoured  ancestors,  and  herself 
::    to  be  adopted  and  ingrafted  into  a  more  noble 
.    family ;  yet  she  felt  such  outward  append- 
ages to  be  none  of  hers,  because  not  of  her 
choice ;  but  the  purchase  of  the  virtues  of 
,  others,  which  although  they  did  engage  her 
to  do  noble  things,  yet  they  would  upbraid 
^   all  degenerate  and  less  honourable  lives  than 
were  those,  which  began  and  increased  the 
honour  of  the  families.    She  did  not  love 
her    fortune  for  aiaking    her  noble;   but 
thought  it  would  be  a  dishonour  to  her,  if 
she  did  not  continue  a  nobleness  and  excel- 
lency of  virtue  fit  to  be  owned  by  persons 
relating  to  such  ancestors.   It  is  fit  for  us  all 
CO  honour  the  nobleness  of  a  family;  but  it 
ia  also  fit  for  them  that  are  noble,  to  despise 
it,  and  to  establish  their  l\pnour  upon  the 
foundation  of  doing  excellent  things,  and 
suffisring  in  good  causes,  and  despising  dis- 
honourable actions,  and  in  communicating 
good  things  to  others :  for  this  is  the  rule  in 
nature;  those  creatures  are  most  honourable, 
which  have  the  greatest  power  and  do  the 
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'  greatest  good ;  and  accordingly  myself  have 
been  a  wimess  of  it,  how  this  excellent  kdy 
would,  by  an  act  of  humility  and  Christian 
abstraction,  strip  herself  of  all  that  fair  ap- 
pendage and  exterior  honour,  which  decked 
her  person  and  her  fortune,  and  desired  to 
be  owned  by  nothing  but  what  was  her  own, 
that  she  might  only  be  esteemed  honourable 
according  to  that  which  is  the  honour  of  a 
Christian  and  a  wise  man. 

2.  She  had  a  strict  and  severe  education, 
and  it  was  one  of  God's  graces  and  favours 
to  her :  for  being  the  heiress  of  a  great  for- 
tune, and  living  amongst  the  throng  of  per- 
sons, in  the  sight  of  vanities  and  empty 
temptations,  that  is,  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom where  greatness  is  too  often  expressed 
in  great  follies  and  great  vices,  God  had 
provided  a  severe  and  angry  education  to 
chastise  the  forwardness  of  a  young  spirit 
and  a  fair  fortune,  that  she  might  for  ever 
be  so  far  distant  from  a  vice,  that  she  might 
only  see  it  and  loathe  it,  but  never  taste  of 
it,  so  much  as  to  be  put  to  hef  choice  whether 
she  would  be  viituous  or  not  God  intend- 
ing to  secure  thb  soul  to  himself>  would  not 
suffer  the  follies  of  the  world  to  seize  upon 
her,  by  way  of  too  near  a  trial,  or  busy 
temptation. 

3.  She  was  married  young ;  and  besides 
her  business  of  religion,  seemed  to  be  or- 
dained in  the  providence  of  God  to  bring  to 
this  honourable  family  a  part  of  her  fair 
fortune,  and  to  leave  behind  her  a  fairer 
issue,  worth  ten  thousand  times  her  portion : 
and  as  if  this  had  been  all  the  public  business 
of  her  life,  when  she  had  so  far  served  God's 
ends,  God  in  mercy  would  also  serve  hers^ 
and  take  her  to  an  early  blessedness. 

4.  In  passing  through  which  line  of  pro- 
vidence, she  had  the  art  to  secure  her  eter- 
nal interest,  by  turning  her  condition  into 
duty,  and  expressing  her  duly  in  the  greatest 
eminency  of  a  virtuous,  prudent,  and  rare 
affection,  that  hath  been  known  in  any  ex- 
ample. I  will  not  give  her  so  low  a  testi- 
mony, as  to  say  only  that  she  was  chaste; 
she  was  a  person  of  that  severity,  modesty, 
and  close  religion,  as  to  that  particular,  that 
she  was  not  capable  of  uncivil  temptation ; 
and  you  might  as  well  have  suspected  the 
sun  to  smell  of  the  poppy  that  he  looks  on, 
as  that  she  could  have  beec  a  person  apt  to 
be  sullied  by  the  breath  of  a  foul  question. 

5.  But  that  which  I  shall  note  in  her,  is 
that  which  I  would  have  exemplar  to  aU 
ladies,  and  to  all  women :  she  had  a  love 
so  great  for  her  lord,  so  entirely  given  up  to 
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%  dear  afiection,  thai  ihe  thought  the  same 
thiDgs,  and  loved  the  same  loves,  and  hated 
•ocording  to  the  same  enmities,  and  breathed 
in  his  soul,  and  lived  in  his  presence^  and 
languished  in  his  absence;  and  all  that  she 
was  or  did,  was  only  for,  and  to,  her  dearest 
lord: 

Si  gaudet,  ai  flet,  si  tscet,  hone  loquitur ; 
Ccanai,  propinat,  poacit,  negat,  innuit,  unos 
Ncvius  eat :  / 

Mastial.' 

And  although  this  was  a  great  enamel  to 
the  beauty  of  her  soul,  yet  it  might  in  some 
degrees  be  also  a  reward  to  the  virtues  of 
her  lord:  for  she  would  often  discourse  it  to 
them  that  conversed  with  her,  that  he  would 
improve  that  interest  which  he  had  in  her 
affection,  to  the  advantages  of  God  and  of 
religion;  and  she  would  delight  to  say,  that 
he  called  her  to  her  devotions,  he  encouraged 
her  good  mcllnations,  he  directed  her  piety, 
he  invited  her  with  good  books ;  and  then 
she  loved  religion,  which  she  saw  was  not 
only  pleasing  to  God,  and  an  act  or  state  of 
duty,  but  pleasing  to  her  lord,  and  an  act 
also  of  affection  and  conjugal  obedience ; 
and  what  at  first  she  loved  the  more  for- 
wardly  for  his  sake,  in  the  using  of  religion, 
left  such  relishes  upon  her  spirit,  that  she 
found  in  it  amiability  enough  to  make  her 
love  it  for  its  own.  So  God  usually  brings 
us  tu  him  by  instruments  of  nature  and 
affections,  and  then  incorporates  us  into  his 
inheritance  by  the  more  immediate  relishes 
of  heaven,  and  the  secret  things  of  the 
Spirit.  He  only  was  (under  God)  the  light 
of  her  eyes,  and  the  cordial  of  her  spirits, 
and  the  guide  of  her  actions,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  her  affections,  till  her  affections 
swelled  up  into  a  religion,  and  then  it  could 
go  no  higher,  but  was  confederate  with 
those  other  duties  which  made  her  dear  to 
Crod  :  which  rare  combination  of  duty  and 
religion,  I  choose  to  express  in  the  words 
of  Solomon ;  **  She  forsook  not  the  guide  of 
her  youth,  nor  brake  the  covenant  of  her 
God."* 

6.  As  she  was  a  rare  wife,  so  she  was  an 
excellent  mother:  for  in  so  tender  a  consti- 
tution of  spirit  as  hers  was,  and  in  so  great 
a  kindness  towards  her  children,  there  hath 
seldom  been  seen  a  stricter  and  more  curious 
care  of  th  *ir  persons,  their  deportment,  their 
nature,  their  disposition,  their  learning,  and 
their  customs:  and  if  ever  kindness  and 
care  did  contest  and  make  parties  in  her. 
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yet  her  care  and  her  seTerity  was  tjet  no- 
torious ;  and  she  knew  not  how  to  do  an  ill 
t  am  to  their  severer  pirt^  by  her  more  leiideff 
and  forward  kindness.  And  as  bar  custom 
was,  she  turned  this  also  into  love  to  her 
lord :  for  she  was  not  only  diligent  lo  bavt 
them  bred  nobly  and  religiously,  bat  aho 
was  careful  and  solicitonSy  that  they  shonld 
be  taught 'to  observe  all  the  ctrcumstaneei 
and  inclinations,  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
their  father ;  as  thinking  that  virtue  to  have 
no  good  circumstances,  which  was  not 
dressed  by  his  copy,  and  ruled  by  hu  lines 
and  his  affections :  and  bar  prudence  in  the 
managing  her  children  was  so  singular  and 
rare,  that  whenever  you  mean  to  bless  this 
family,  and  pray  a  hearty  and  a  profitable 
prayer  for  it,  beg  of  God,  that  the  children 
may  have  those  excellent  things  which  she 
designed  to  them,  and  provided  for  them  ia 
her  heart  and  wishes ;  that  they  may  live  by 
her  purposes,  and  may  grow  thither,  whither 
she  would  fain  have  brought  them.  All 
these  were  great  parts  of  an  excdlent  rdi* 
gion,  as  they  concerned  her  greatest  tempo- 
ral relations. 

7.  But  if  we  examine  how  she  demeaned 
herself  towards  God,  there  also  you  will 
find  her  not  of  a  common,  but  of  an  exem- 
plar piety :  she  was  a  great  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture, confining  herself  to  great  proportions 
every  day  ;  which  she  read,  not  to  the  pur- 
poses of  vanity,  and  impertinent  curiosities, 
not  to  seem  knowing,  or  to  become  talking, 
not  to  expound  and  rule ;  but  to  teach  her 
all  her  duty,  to  instruct  her  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God  and  of  her  neigh- 
bours; to  make  her  more  humble,  and  to 
teach  her  to  despise  the  world  and  all  its 
gilded  vanities ;  and  that  she  might  enter- 
tain passions  wholly  in  design  and  order  to 
heaven.  I  have  seen  a  female  religion  that 
wholly  dwelt  upon  the  face  and  tongue; 
that  like  a  wanton  and  an  undressed  tree, 
spends  all  its*  juice  in  suckers  and  irregular 
branches,  in  leaves  and  gum,  and  after  all 
such  goodly  ouisides,  you  should  never  eat 
an  apple,  or  be  delighted  with  the  beauu'es 
or  the  perfumes  of  a  hopeful  blossom.  But 
the  religion  of  this  excellent  lady  was  of 
another  constitution ;  it  took  root  downward 
in  humility,  and  brought  forth  fruit  upward 
in  the  substantial  graces  of  a  Christian,  io 
charity  and  justice,  in  chastity  and  modesty 
in  fair  friendships  and  sweetness  of  society: 
she  had  not  very  much  of  the  forms  an^ 
outsides  of  godliness,  but  she  was  hugely 
careful  for  the  power  of  it,  for  the  moial 
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essential,  and   useful  parts;    such   which 
would  make  her  be,  not  seem  to  be,  religious. 

8.  She  was  a  very  constant  person  at  her 
prayers,  and  spent  all  her  time,  which  na- 
ture did  permit  to  her  choice,  in  her  devo- 
t^ns,  and  reading,  and  meditating,  and  the 
necessary  offices  of  household  government; 
every  one  of  which  is  an  action  of  religion, 
some  by  nature,  some  by  adoption.  To 
these,  also,  God  gave  her  a  very  great  love 
to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached  j  in  which, 
because  I  sometimes  had  the  honour  to  n\i- 
nister  to  her,  I  can  give  this  certain  testimony, 
that  she  was  a  diligent,  watchful,  and  atten- 
tive hearer:  and  to  this,  had  so  excellent  a 
judgment,that  if  ever  I  saw  a  woman  whose 
judgment  was  to  be  revered,  it  was  hers 
alone :  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  eminency  of  her  discerning  faculties  did 
reward  a  pious  discourse,  and  placed  it  in  the 
regions  of  honour  and  usefulness,  and  gather- 
ed it  up  from  the  ground,  where  commonly 
such  homilies  are  spilt,  or  scattered  in  neglect 
and  inconsideration.  But  her  appetite  was 
not  soon  satisfied  with  what  was  useful  to 
her  soul :  she  was  also  a  constant  reader  of 
sermons,  and  seldom  missed  to  read  one 
every  day ;  and  that  she  might  be  full  of 
instruction  and  holy  principles,  she  had 
lately  designed  to  have  a  large  book,  in 
which  she  purposed  to  have  a  stock  of  re- 
ligion transcribed  in  such  assistances  as  she 
would  choose,  that  she  might  be  •*  readily 
furnished  and  instructed  to  every  good 
work."  But  God  prevented  that,  and  hath 
filled  her  desires,  not  out  of  cisterns  and 
little  aqueducts,  but  hath  carried  her  to  the 
fountain,  where  '*she  drinks  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  river,"  and  is  full  of  God. 

9.  She  always  lived  a  life  of  much  inno- 
cence, free  from  the  violences  of  great  sins; 
her  person,  her  breeding,  her  modesty,  her 
honour,  her  religion,  her  early  marriage, 
the  guide  of  her  soul,  and  the  guide  of  her 
youth,  were  as  so  many  fountains  of  re- 
straining grace  to  her,  to  keep  her  from  the 
dbhonours  of  a  crime.  "  Bonum  est  por- 
tare  jugum  ab  adolescentift :"  "  It  is  good 
to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  from  our 
youth:"  and  though  she  did  so,  being 
guarded  by  a  mighty  Providence,  and  a 
great  favour  and  grace  of  Gk>d,  from  stain- 
ing her  fair  soul  with  the  spots  of  hell,  yet 
•he  had  strange  fears  and  early  cares  upou 
her;  but  these  were  not  only  for  herself, 
but  in  order  to  others,  to  her  nearest  rela- 
tiTes :  for  she  was  so  great  a  lover  of  this 
honourable  familyf  of  which  now  she  was 


a  mother,  that  she  desired  to  become  a 
channel  of  great  blessings  to  it  unto  future 
ages,  and  was  extremely  jealous  lest  any 
thing  should  be  done,  or  lest  any  thing  had 
been  done,  though  an  age  or  two  since, 
which  should  entail  a  curse  upon  the  inno- 
cent posterity ;  and,  therefore,  (although 
I  do  not  know  that  ever  she  was  tempted 
with  an  offer  of  the  crime,)  yet  she  did  infi- 
nitely remove  all  sacrilege  from  her  thoughts, 
and  delighted  to  see  her  estate  of  a  clear  and 
disentangled  interest:  she  would  have  no 
mingled  rights  with  it ;  she  would  not  re- 
ceive any  thing  from  the  church,  but  reli- 
gion and  a  blessing;  and  she  never  thought 
a  curse  and  a  sin  far  enough  off,  but  would 
desire  it  to  be  infinitely  distant;  and  that  as 
to  this  family  God  had  given  much  honour^ 
and  a  wise  head  to  govern  it,  so  he  would 
also  for  ever  give  many  more  blessings : 
and  because  she  knew  the  sins  of  parents 
descend  upon  children,  she  endeavoured^ 
by  justice  and  religion,  by  charity  and 
honour,  to  secure  that  her  channel  should 
convey  nothing  but  health,  and  a  fair  ex- 
ample, and  a  blessing. 

10.  And  though  her  accounts  to  Qod 
were  made  up  of  nothing  but  small  parcels, 
little  passions,  and  angry  words,  and  trifling 
discontents,  which  are  the  allays  of  the  piety 
of  the  most  holy  persons ;  yet  she  was  early 
at  her  repentance;  and  toward  the  latter  ena 
of  her  days  grew  so  fast  in  religion,  as  if 
she  had  had  a  revelation  of  her  approachin| 
end,  and,  therefore,  that  she  must  go  a  grea 
way  in  a  little  time :  her  discourses  mort 
full  of  religion,  her  prayers  more  frequent, 
her  charity  increasing,  her  forgiveness  more 
forward,  her  friendships  more  communica- 
tive, her  passion  more  under  discipline;  and 
so  she  trimmed  her  lamp,  not  thinking  her 
night  was  so  near,  but  that  it  might  shine 
also  in  the  day-time,  in  the  temple,  and 
before  the  altar  of  incense. 

But  in  this  course  of  hers  there  were 
some  circumstances,  and  some  appendages 
of  substance,  which  were  highly  remark- 
able. 

I,  In  all  her  religion,  and  in  all  her 
actions  of  relation  towards  God,  she  had  a 
strange  evenness  and  untroubled  passage, 
sliding  toward  her  ocean  of  God  and  of 
infinity,  with  a  certain  and  silent  motion. 
So  have  I  seen  a  river,  deep  and  smooth, 
passing  with  a  still  foot  and  a  sober  face, 
and  paying  to  the  "  fiscus,"  the  great  *'ex-^ 
chequer"  of  the  sea,  the  prince  of  all  the 
watery  bodies,  a  tribute  large  and  full ;  and 
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aard  by  it^  a  little  brook  skippiDg  and 
making  a  noise  upon  its  unequal  and  neigh- 
bour bottom;  and  after  all  its  talking  and 
bragged  motion,  it  paid  to  its  common 
audit  no  more  than  the  revenues  of  a  little 
cloud,  or  a  contemptible  vessel :  so  have  I 
sometimes  compared  the  issues  of  her  reli- 
gion to  the  solemnities  and  famed  outsides 
of  another's  piety.  It  dwelt  upon  her  spirit, 
and  was  incorporated  with  the  periodical 
work  of  every  day :  she  did  not  believe  that 
tc'ligion  was  intended  to  minister  #to  fame 
and  reputation,  but  to  pardon  of  sins,  to  the 
pleasure  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
For  religion  is  like  the  breath  of  heaven ;  if 
it  goes  abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  scatters 
and  dissolves  like  camphire ;  but  if  it  enters 
into  a  secret  hollowness,  into  a  close  con- 
veyance, it  is  strong  and  mighty,  and  comes 
forth  with  vigour  and  great  effect  at  the 
other  end,  at  the  other  side  of  this  life,  in 
the  days  of  death  and  judgment 

2.  The  other  appendage  of  her  religion, 
which  also  was  a  great  ornament  to  all  the 
parts  of  her  life,  was  a  rare  modesty  and 
humility  of  spirit,  a  confident  despising  and 
undervaluing  of  herself.  For  though  she 
had  the  greatest  judgment,  and  the  greatest 
experience  of  things  and  persons,  that  I 


times    speaks    rarely ;   *'  Magnifica    verba 
mors  prop^  admota  excutit;"*  sometiiDes 
It   is  prophetical ;   sometimes^  Grod,  by  a 
superinduced  persuasion  wrought  by  in- 
struments, or  accidents  of  his  own,  serves 
the  ends  of  his  own  providence,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  soul:  but  so  it  was,  that 
the  thought  of  death  dwelt  long  with  her, 
and  grew  from  the  first  steps  of  fancy  and 
fear,    lo    a   consent, — from    thence   to  a 
strange  credulity,  and  expectation  of  it; 
and  without  the  violence  of  sickness  she 
died,  as  if  she  had  done  it  voluntarily,  and 
by  design,  and    for  fear  her  expectation 
should  have  been  deceived ;  or  that  she 
should  seem  to  have  had  an  unreasonable 
fear  or  apprehension;   or  rather,  as  one 
said  of  Gato,  '^  Sic  abiit  ^  Tit&,  ut  causam 
moriendi  nactam  se  esse  gauderet;*'  "she 
died  as  if  she  had  been  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity:^' 

And  in  this  I  cannot  but  adore  the  provi- 
dence and  admire  the  wisdom  and  infinite 
mercies  of  God;  for  having  a  tender  and 
soft,  a  delicate,  and  fine  constitution  and 
breeding,  she  was  tender  to  pain,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  it  as  a  child's  shoulder  is  of  a 
load  and  burden :  "  Grave  est  teners  cervid 
jugum:"  and  in  her  often  discourses  of  death, 


ever  yet  knew  in  a  person  of  her  youth,  which  she  would  renew  willingly  and  fre- 


and  sex,  and  circumstances ;  yet,  as  if  she 
knew  nothing  of  it,  she  had  the  meanest 
opinion  of  herself;  and  like  a  fair  taper, 
when  she  shined  to  all  the  room,  yet  round 
about  her  own  station,  she  had  cast  a 
shadow  and  a  cloud,  and  she  shined  to 
every  body  but  herself.  But  the  perfectness 
of  her  prudence  and  excellent  parts  could 
not  be  hid ;  and  all  her  humility,  and  arts 
of  concealment,  made  the  virtues  more 
amiable  and  illustrious.  For  &hS  pride  sul- 
lies the  beauty  of  the  fairest  ^rtues,  and 
makes  our  understanding  but  like  the  craft 
and  learning  of  a  devil ;  so  humility  is  the 
greatest  eminency,  and  art  of  publication  in 
the  whole  world ;  and  she,  in  all  her  arts 
of  secrecy  and  hiding  her  worthy  things, 
was  but  'Mike  one  that  hideth  the  wind, 
and  covers  the  ointment  of  her  right  hand." 
I  know  not  by  what  instrument  it  hap- 
pened ;  but  when  death  drew  near,  before  it 
made  any  show  upon  her  body,  or  revealed 
itself  by  a  natural  signification,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  her  spirit :  she  had  a  strange  secret 
persuasion  that  the  bringing  this  child  should 
be  her  last  scene  of  life :  and  we  have 
known,  that  the  soul,  when  she  \a  ^bout  to 
disrobe  Lerself  of  her  up^er  gatmenx,  soma- 


quently,  she  would  tell,  that  ''she  feared  not 
death,  but  she  feared  the  sharp  pains  of 
death :"  "  Emori  nolo,  me  esse  mortuam  non 
euro."  The  being  dead,  and  being  freed  from 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  this  world,  she 
hoped  would  be  for  her  advantage,  and 
therefore,  that  was  no  part  of  her  fear ;  but 
she  believing  the  pangs  of  death  were  great, 
and  the  use  and  aids  of  reason  little,  had 
reason  to  fear  lest  they  should  do  violence 
to  her  spirit,  and  the  decency  of  her  resolu- 
tion. But  God,  that  knew  her  fears  and 
her  jealousy  concerning  herself,  fitted  her 
with  a  death  so  easy,  so  harmless,  so  pain- 
less, that  it  did  not  put  her  patience  to  a 
severe  trial.  It  was  not  in  all  appearance 
of  so  much  trouble  as  two  fits  of  a  common 
ague,  so  careful  was  God  to  demonstrate  to 
all  that  stood  in  that  sad  attendance,  that 
this  soul  was  dear  to  him, — and  that  since 
she  had  done  so  much  of  her  duty  towards 
it,  he  that  began  would  also  finish  her  re- 
demption by  an  act  of  a  rare  pnovidence 
and  a  singular  mercy.  Blessed  be  that 
goodness  of  God,  who  does  such  careful 
actions  of  mercy  lor  the  ease  and  securilj 
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nf  his  servants !    But  this  one  instance  was  > 
a  great  demonstration^  that  the  apprehen- 1 
BioQ  of  death  is  worse  than  the  pains  of 
death;  and  that  God  loves  to  reprove  the 
unreasonableness  of  our  fears^  by  the  mighti- 
ness and  by  the  arts  of  his  mercy. 

She  had  in  her  tickness,  if  I  may  so  call 
ity—or  rather  in  the  solemnities  and  graver 
preparations  towards  death, — some  curious 
and  well-becoming  fears  concerning  the 
final  state  of  her  soul ;  but  from  thence  she 
passed  into  a  ''  deliquium/'  or  '^  a  kind  of 
trance ;"  and  as  soon  as  she  came  forth  of 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  vision,  or  that  she  had 
conversed  with  an  angel,  and  from  his 
hand  had  received  a  label  or  scroll  of  the 
hook  of  life,  aild  there  seen  her  name  en- ' 
rolled,  she  cried  out  aloud,  "  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high!  now  I  am  sure  I  shall  be' 
saved."  Concerning  which  manner  of  dis- 
coursing we  are  wholly  ignorant  what, 
judgment  can  be  made;  but,  certainly, 
ihere  are  strange  things  in  the  other  world, 
and  so  there  are  in  all  the  immediate  prepa- 
rations to  it ;  and  a  little  glimpse  of  heaven, 
a  minute's  conversing  with  an  angel,  any 
ray  of  God,  any  communication  extraordi- 
nary from  the  spirit  of  comfort,  which  God 
gives  to  his  servants  in  strange  and  un- 
known manners,  are  infinitely  far  from  illu- 
sions, ifhd  they  shall  then  be  understood  by 
us  when  we  feel  them,  and  when  our  new 
and  strange  needs  shall  be  refreshed  by  such 
unusual  visitations. 

But  I  must  be  forced  to  use  summaries 
and  arts  of  abbreviature  in  the  enumerating 
those  things,  in  which  this  rare  personage 
was  dear  to  God  and  all  her  relatives. 

If  we  consider  her  person,  she  was  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  "jucundum  cum  aetas 
florida  ver  ageret;"*  of  a  temperate,  plain, 
and  natural  diet,  without  curiosity  or  an 
intemperate  palate;  she  spent  less  time  in 
dressing  than  many  servants;  her  recre- 
ations were  little  and  seldom,  her  prayers 
oieen,  her  reading  much;  she  was  of  a 
most  noble  and  charitable  soul,  a  great 
lover  of  honourable  actions,  and  as  great  a 
despiser  of  base  things;  hugely  loving  to 
oblige  others,  and  very  unwilling  to  be  in 
arrear  to  any  upon  the  stock  of  courtesies 
and  liberality  ;  so  free  in  all  acts  of  favour, 
that  she  would  not  stay  to  hear  herself 
thanked,  as  being  unwilling  that  what  good 
went  from  her  to  a  needful  or  an  obb'ged 
person,  should  ever  return  to  her  again. 


Catullus. 


She  was  an  excellent  friend,  and  hugely 
dear  to  very  many,  especially  to  the  best 
and  most  discerning  persons;  to  all  that 
conversed  with  her,  and  could  understand 
her  great  worth  and  sweetness.  She  was 
of  an  honourable,  a  nice  and  tender  reputa- 
tion ;  and  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world, 
which  were  laid  before  her  in  heaps,  she 
took  a  very  small  and  inconsiderable  share, 
as  not  loving  to  glut  herself  with  vanity,  or« 
take  her  portion  of  good  things  here  below. 

If  we  look  on  her  as  a  wife,  she  was 
chaste  and  loving,  fruitful  and  discreet, 
humble  and  pleasant,  witty  and  compliant, 
rich  and  faL-;  and  wanted  nothing  to  the 
making  her  a  principal  and  precedent  to  the 
best  wives  of  the  world,  but  a  long  life  and 
a  full  age. 

If  we  remember  her  as  a  mother,  she  was 
kind  and  severe,  careful  and  prudent,  very 
tender,  and  not  at  all  fond ;  a  greater  lover 
of  her  children's  souls  than  of  their  bodies, 
and  one  that  would  value  them  more  by  the 
strict  rules  of  honour  and  proper  worth, 
than  by  their  relation  to  herself. 

Her  servants  found  her  prudent  and  fit 
to  govern,  and  yet  open-handed  and  apt  to 
reward ;  a  just  exacter  of  their  duty,  and  a 
great  rewarder  of  their  diligence. 

She  was  in  her  house  a  comfort  to  her 
dearest  lord,  a  guide  to  her  children,  a  rule 
to  her  servants,  an  example  to  all. 

But  as  she  related  to  God  in  the  ofiiccs 
of  religion,  she  was  even  and  constant, 
silent  and  devout,  prudent  and  material ; 
she  loved  what  she  now  enjoys,  and  she 
feared  what  she  never  felt,  and  God  did  for 
her  what  she  never  did  expect;  her  fears 
went  beyond  all  her  evil ;  and  yet  the  good 
which  she  had  received,  was,  and  is,  and 
ever  shall  be,  beyond  all  her  hopes. 

She  lived  as  we  all  should  live,  and  she 
died  as  I  fain  would  die : 

Cum  mihi  supremos  Lachesis  pemeverit  annos, 
Non  aliter  cineres  mando  jacere  meos. 

Mart. 

I  pray  God  I  may  feel  those  mercies  on  my 
death-bed  that  she  feh,  and  that  I  may  feel 
the  same  efiect  of  my  repentance  which  she 
feels  of  the  many  degrees  of  her  innocence. 
Such  was  her  death,  that  she  did  not  die  too 
soon ;  and  her  life  was  so  useful  and  excel- 
lent, that  she  could  not  have  lived  too  long: 
"  Nemo  parum  diu  vixit,  qui  virtutis  per- 
fects perfecto  functus  est  munere."  And 
as  now  in  the  grave  it  shall  not  be  inquired 
concerning  her,  how  long  she  lived,  but 
now  well;  so  to  us  who  live  after  her,  to 
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suffer  a  longer  calamity, — it  may  be  some 
ease  to  our  sorrows,  and  some  guide  to  our 
lives,  and  some  security  to  our  conditions, 
to  consider  that  God  hath  brought  the  piety 
of  a  young  lady  to  the  early  rewards  of  a 
neyer-ceasing  and  never-dying  eternity  of 
glory.  And  we  also,  if  we  live  as  she  did, 
shall  partake  of  the  same  glories ;  not  only 
having  the  honour  of  a  good  name,  and  a 
dear  and  honoured  memory,  but  the  glories 
of  these  glories,  the  end  of  all  excellent 
labours,  and  all  prudent  counsels,  and  all 
holy  religion,  even  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  in  that  day  when  all  the  saints,  and 
among  them  this  excellent  woman,  shall  be 
shown  to  all  the  world  to  have  done  more, 
and  more  exceUent  things  than  we  know  of, 
or  can  describe.  "Mors  illos  consecrat, 
quorum  exitum,  et  qui  timent,  laudant:" 
*'  death  consecrates  and  makes  sacred  that 
person,  whose  excellency  was  such,  that 
they  that  are  not  displeased  at  the  death, 
eannot  dispraise  the  life;  but  they  that 
mourn  sadly,  think  they  can  never  com- 
mend sufficiently." 


night's  lodging  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  sod 
earth.  It  would  have  disturbed  an  excelle&t 
patience  to  see  him,  whoni  but  jiist  before 
they  beheld  transfigured,  and  in  a  glorious 
epiphany  upon  the  nraunt,  to  be  so  neglected 
by  a  company  of  hated  Samaritans,  as  to  be 
forced  to  keep  his  vigils  where  nodiing  bat 
the  welkin  should  have  been  his  roof,  not 
any  thing  to  shelter  his  precious  head  from 
the  descending  dews  of  heaven. 


Quifl  talia  fando 
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POWDER  TREASON. 

But  when  Jamea  and  John  taw  this^  they  said^ 
Lord,  wiU  thou  that  tee  command  jire  to  come 
from  heaven,  and  consume  them^  even  as  Elias 
didf — Luke  ix.  54. 

I  SHALL  not  need  to  strain  much  to  bring 
my  text  and  the  day  together.  Here  is 
"  fire,"  in  the  text  **  consuming  fire,"  like 
that  whose  "Antevorta"  we  do  this  day 
commemorate.  This  fire  called  for  by  the 
disciples  of  Christ;  so  was  ours  too,  by 
Christ's  disciples  at  least,  and  some  of  them 
entitled  to  our  great  Master  by  the  compella- 
tion  of  his  holy  name  of  Jesus. 

I  would  say  the  parallel  holds  thus  far, 
but  that  the  persons  of  my  text,  however 
•*  Boanerges,"  "  sons  of  thunder,"  and  of  a 
reprovable  spirit,  yet  are  no  way  considera- 
ble in  the  proportion  of  malice  with  the  per- 
sons of  the  day.  For  if  I  consider  the  cause 
that  moved  James  and  John  to  so  inconsi- 
derate a  wrath,  it  bears  a  fair  excuse:* 
the  men  of  Samaria  turned  their  Lord  and 
Master  out  of  doors,  denying  to   give  a 


•  Ver. ». 


Temperet  T — Mn, 

It  had  been  the  greater  wonder  if  they  had 
not  b^n  angry.  But  now  if  we  should 
level  our  progress  by  the  same  line,  and 
guess  that  in  the  present  affair  there  was  u 
equal  cause,  because  a  greater  fire  was  in- 
tended,— we  shall  too  much  betray  the  in- 
genuity of  apparent  truth,  and  the  blessiof 
of  this  anniversary.  They  had  not  half  such 
a  cause  for  an  excuse  to  a  far  greater  malice, 
it  will  prove  they  had  none  at  all;  and, 
therefore,  their  malice  was  so  nrach  the 
more  malicious,  because  causeless  and  to- 
tally inexcusable. 

However,  I  shall  endeavour  to  join  their 
consideration  in  as  near  a  parallel  as  I  ctn; 
which  if  it  be  not  exact, — as  certainly  it 
cannot,  where  we  have  already  diseoveied 
so  much  difference  in  degrees  of  malice,  yei 
by  laying  them  together,  we  may  better  tab 
their  estimate,  though  it  be  only  by  seeing 
their  disproportion. 

The  words,  as  they  lay  in  their  owd 
order,  point  out,  1 .  The  persons  that  asked 
the  question.  2.  The  cause  that  roored 
them.  3.  The  person  to  whom  they  pro- 
pounded it.  4.  The  question  itself.  5.  And 
the  piecedent  they  urged  to  move  a  grant, 
drawn  from  a  very  fallible  topic,  a  singular 
example,  in  a  special  and  different  case. 
The  persons  here  were  Christ's  disciples, 
and  so  they  are  in  our  case,  designed  to  ^is 
by  that  glorious  sirname  of  Christianity: 
they  wiU  be  called  catholics ;  but  if  oor 
discovery  perhaps  rise  higher,  and  that  the 
see  apostolic  prove  sometimes  guilty  of  so 
reprovable  a  spirit,  then  we  are  very  near 
to  a  parallel  of  the  persons,  for  they  wen 
disciples  of  Christ  and  apostles.  2.  The 
cause  was  the  denying  of  toleration  of  abode 
upon  the  grudge  of  an  old  schism ;  religioB 
was  made  the  instrument  That  which 
should  have  taught  the  apostles  to  be  cha- 
ritable, and  the  Samaritans  hospitable,  was 
made  a  pretence  to  justify  the  unhospitabfe' 
Tk««&  ol  ^^  i^i^^^<d&jl  \he  uncharitableaetf 
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of  the  other.  Thus  far  we  are  right ;  for 
the  malice  of  tliis  present  treason  stood  upon 
the  same  hase.  3.  Although  neither  side 
much  douhted  of  the  lawfulness  of  their 
proceedings,  yet  St.  James  and  St  John 
were  so  discreet  as  not  to  think  themselves 
mfallible,  therefore  they  asked  their  Lord  : 
so  did  the  persons  of  the  day  ask  the  ques- 
tion foo^  but  not  of  Christ,  for  he  was  not 
in  all  toeir  tnoughts ;  but  yet  they  asked  of 
Christ's  delegates,  who,  therefore,  should 
have  given  their  answter  "ex  eodem  tri- 
pode,"  from  the  same  spirit.  They  were 
the  fathers  confessors  who  were  asked.  4. 
The  question  is  of  both  sides  concerning  a 
consumptive  sacrifice,  the  destruction  of  a 
town  there,  of  a  whole  kingdom  here,  but 
difiering  in  the  circumstance  of  place  whence 
they  would  fetch  their  fire.  The  apostles 
would  have  had  it  from  heaven,  but  these 
men's  conversation  was  not  there.  Ta  *dtc^ 
^/'xhinga  from  beneath,"  from  an  artificial 
hell,  but  breathed  from  the  natural  and  pro- 
per, were  in  all  their  thoughts.  5.  The  ex- 
ample, which  is  the  last  particular,  I  fear  I 
must  leave  quite  out;  and  when  you  have 
considered  all,  perhaps  you  will  look  for  no 
example. 

First  of  the  persons  j  they  were  disciples 
of  Christ  and  apostles ;  *'  But  when  James 
and  John  saw  this."  When  first  I  consi- 
dered they  were  apostles,  I  wondered  they 
should  be  so  intemperately  angry ;  but 
when  I  perceived  they  were  so  angry,  I 
wondered  not  that  they  sinned.  Not  the 
privilege  of  an  apostolical  spirit,  not  the 
nature  of  angels,  not  the  condition  of  im- 
mortality, can  guard  from  the  danger  of  sin ; 
but  if  we  be  overruled  by  passion,  we  al- 
most subject  ourselves  to  its  necessity.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  reason  altoge- 
ther, that  the  Stoics  affirmed  wise  men  to  be 
Tiod  of  passions ;  for  sure  I  am,  the  inordi- 
nation  of  any  passion  is  the  first  step  to 
foUy.  And  although  of  them,  as  of  waters 
of  a  muddy  residence,  we  may  make  good 
t28e,  and  quench  our  thirst,  if  we  do  not 
trouble  them;  yet  upon  any  ungentle  dis- 
turbance we  drink  down  mud  instead  of  a 
dear  st^am,  and  the  issues  of  sin  and  sor- 
row, certain  consequents  of  temerarious  or 
inordinate  anger.  And,  therefore,  when  the 
apostle  had  given  us  leave  to  ''  be  angry," 
as  knowing  the  condition  of  human  nature, 
he  quickly  enters  a  caveat  that  "we  sin 
not;"  he  knew  sin  was  very  likely  to  be 
hand-maid  where  anger  did  domineer,  and 
thifl  was  the  reason  why  St.  James  and  St 


John  are  the  men  here  pointed  at ;  for  the 
Scripture  notes  them  for  **  Boanerges,*' 
"sons  of  thunder,"  men  of  an  angry  tem- 
per,'" et  quid  mirum  est  filios  tonitru  fulgu- 
Ttsse  Toluisse?"  said  St.  Ambrose.  But 
there  was  more  in  it  than  thus.  Their  spi- 
rits, of  themselves  hot  enough,  yet  met  with 
their  education  under  the  law,  whose  first 
tradition  was  in  fire  and  thunder,  whose 
precepts  were  just,  but  not  so  merciful ;  and 
this  inflamed  their  distemper  to  the  height 
of  a  revenge.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Je- 
rome* and  Titus  Bostrensis,t — the  law  had 
been  their  schoolmaster,  and  taught  them 
the  rules  of  justice,  both  punitive  and  vin- 
dictive ;  but  Christ  was  the  first  that  taught 
it  to  be  a  sin  to  retaliate  evil  with  evil ;  it 
was  a  doctrine  they  could  not  read  in  the 
killing  letter  of  the  law.  There  they  might 
meet  with  precedents  of  revenge  and  anger 
of  a  high  severity,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye," 
and  "  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  "  let  him  be 
cut  off  from  his  people :"  but  forgiving  in- 
juries, praying  for  our  persecutors,  loving 
our  enemies,  and  relieving  them,  were  doc- 
trines of  such  high  and  absolute  integrity, 
as  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  bea{  and  most 
perfect  lawgiver,  the  bringer  of  the  best  pro- 
mises, to  which  the  most  perfect  actions 
have  the  best  proportion,  and  this  was  to  be 
when  Shiloh  came:  Now  then  the  spirit 
of  Ehas  is  out  of  date. 


Jam  ferrea  primum 


Desinit,  ac  toto  surgit  gena  aorea  mundo. 

And,  therefore,  our  blessed  Master  re- 
proved them  of  ignorance,  not  of  the  law, 
but  of  his  Spirit,  which  had  they  but  known 
or  could  have  but  guessed  at  the  end  of  his 
coming,  they  had  not  been  such  abecedarii 
in  the  school  of  mercy. 

And  now  we  shall  not  need  to  look  far 
for  persons,  disciples  professing  at  least  in 
Christ's  school,  yet  as  great  strangers  to 
the  merciful  spirit  of  our  Saviour,  as  if  they 
had  been  sons  of  the  law,  or  foster-brothers 
to  Romulus,  and  sucked  a  wolf;  and  they 
are  Romanists  too;  this  day's  solemnity 
presents  them  to  us,  ytijxo^  cuftaf  &  ovfifteipvp^ 
fUvof  'fX  and  yet  were  that  washed  off,  un- 
derneath they  write  Christian  and  Jesuit  ' 

One  would  have  expected  that  such  men, 
set  forth  to  the  world's  acceptance  with  so 
merciful  a  "  cognomentuiri,"  should  have 
put  a  hand  to  support  the  ruinous  fabric  of 
the  world's  charity,  and  not  have  pulled  the 

*  Epist.  ad  Algas.      t  In  Lucam.       t  Seaton* 
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frame  of  heaven  and  earth  about  our  ears. 
But  yei, — "  Ne  credite,  Teucri !"  Give  me 
leave  first  to  make  aa  inquisition  after  this 
antichristian  pravity,  and  try  who  is  of  our 
side,  and  who  loves  the  king,  by  pointing 
at  those  whose  sermons  do  blast  loyalty, 
breathing  forth  treason,  slaughters,  and 
cruelty,  the  greatest  imaginable  contrariety 
to  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  our  dear  Mas- 
ter. So  we  shall  quickly  find  out  more 
than  a  pareil  for  St  James  and  St  John,  the 
Boanerges  of  my  text 

"  It  is  an  act  of  faith,  by  faith  to  conquer 
the  eneipies  of  God  and  holy  church,"  sailh 
Sanders,  our  countryman.*  Hitherto  no- 
thing but  well ;  if  James  and  John  had  of- 
fered to  do  no  more  than  what  they  could 
have  done  with  *'  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  shield  of  faith,"  they  might  have 
been  inculpable,  and  so  had  he  if  he  had 
said  no  more;  but  the  blood  boils  higher, 
the  manner  spoils  all.  '*  For  it  is  not  well 
done,  unless  a  warlike  captain  be  appointed 
by  Christ's  vicar  to  bear  a  crusade  in  a  field 
of  blood."  And  if  the  other  apostles  did 
not  proceed  such  an  angry  way  as  Jame<« 
and  John,  it  was  only  discretion  that  de- 
tained them,  not  religion.  ''For  so  they 
might,  and  it  were  no  way  unlawful  for 
them  to  bear  arms  to  propagate  religion, 
had  they  not  wanted  an  opportunity;"  if 
you  believe  the  same  author :  "for  fighting 
is  proper  for  St.  Peter  and  his  successors, 
therefore,  because  Christ  gave  him  com- 
mission to  feed  his  lambs."t  A  strange 
reason ! 

I  had  thought  Christ  would  have  his 
lambs  fed  with  the  sincere  milk  of  his  word, 
not  like  to  cannibals. 


— —  solitisque  cnientum 
Lac  potare  Getis,  et  pocula  tingcre  venis, 

To  mingle  blood  in  their  sacrifices,  (as  He- 
rod to  the  Galileans,)  and  quaff  it  off  for 
an  "  auspicium"  to  the  propagation  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Methinks  here  is  already 
too  much  clashing  of  armour,  and  efiTusion 
of  blood,  for  a  Christian  cause;  but  this 
were  not  ahogether  so  unchristian-like,  if 
the  sheep,  though  with  blood,  yet  were  not 
to  be  fed  with  the  blood  of  their  shepherd 
Cyrus,  I  mean  their  princes.  But  I  find 
many  such  "  nutritii"  in  the  nurseries  of 
Rome,  driving  their  lambs  from  their  folds, 
unless  they  will  be  taught  to  worry  the  lion. 


Emanuel  Si,  in  his  Aphorisms,  affirms 
it  lawful  to  kill  a  king;  indeed  not  every 
king,  but  such  a  one  as  rules  with  tyranny ; 
and  not  then,  unless  the  pope  hath  sen- 
tenced him  to  death,  but  then  he  may, 
though  he  be  his  lawful  prince.*  Not  the 
necessitude  which  the  law  of  nations  b&th 
put  between  prince  and  people,  not  the 
obligation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  not  the 
sanctions  of  God  Almighty  himself,  must 
reverse  the  sentence  against  the  king  when 
once  passed ;  but  any  one  of  his  subjects, 
of  his  own  sworn  subjects,  may  kill  him. 

This  perfidious  treasonable  position  of  Si 
is  not  a  single  testimony.  For  1.  it  slipped 
not  from  his  pen  by  inadvertency ;  it  was 
not  made  public  until  after  forty  years'  de- 
liberation, as  himself  testifies  in  his  pre- 
face.f  2.  After  such  an  avisamente,  it  is 
now  the  ordinary  received  manual  for  the 
fathers  confessors  of  the  Jesuits'  order. 

This  doctrine,  although — "Titulo  res 
digna' sepukhri" — yet  is  nothing  if  com- 
pared with  Mariana4  For  1.  he  affirms 
the  same  doctrine  in  substance.  2.  Then 
he  descends  to  the  very  manner  of  it,  or- 
dering how  it  may  be  done  with  the  best 
convenience:  he  thinks  poison  to  be  the 
best  way,  but  yet  that,  for  the  more  secrecy, 
it  be  cast  upon  the  chairs,  saddles,  and  gar- 
ments of  his  prince.  It  was  the  old  lauda- 
ble custom  of  the  Moors  of  Spain. f  3.  He 
adds  examples  of  the  business,  telling  us 
that  this  was  the  device,  to  wit,  by  poisoned 
boots,  that  old  Henry  of  Castile  was  cured 
of  his  sickness.  4.  Lastly,  this  may  be 
done,  not  only  if  the  pope  judge  the  king  a 
tyrant,  (which  was  the  utmost  Emanuel  Si 
affirmed,)  but  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  his 
being  a  tyrant  if  learned  men,  though  but 
few,  and  those  seditious  too,  do  but  mur- 
mur it,  or  begin  to  call  him  8o.|  I  hope 
this  doctrine  was  long  since  disclaimed  by 
the  whole  society,  and  condemned  '*  ad  um- 
bras Acherunticas."  Perhaps  so ;  but  yet 
these  men  who  use  to  object  to  us  an  in- 
finity of  divisions  among  ourselves,  who 


♦  Sandenis  de  Clave  David,  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
t  Ibid.  c.  14. 


•  Tyrannice  gubemans  juste  acquisitum  domi. 
nium  non  potest  sDoliari  sine  publico  judicio.  LatA 
vero  sententift,  quisque  potest  fieri  executor.  Po- 
test autem  d  populo  etiam  qui  juravit  ei  oViedien> 
tiam,  si  moniius,  non  vult  corrigi.— Verb.  Tj- 
rannus. 

t  Praesertim  cum  in  hoc  opus  per  annos  fere 
quadriginta  diligentissime  incubuenm. 

t  Dc  Rege  et  R.  lustitut.  lib.  i.  c.  vi. 

^  Qui  est  Tanifice  dont  je  trouve  que  les  roit 
Mores  ont  souvent  use.  c.  7. 

II  Postquam  a  paucis  seditioos,  aed'doctis,  ccspt 
rit  tyrannos  appellarL 
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boast  so  much  of  their  own  union  and  con- ' 
sonancy  in  judgment,  with  whom  nothing 
IB  more  ordinary  than  to  maintain  some 
opinions  quite  throughout  their  order,  (as 
if  they  were  informed  hy  some  common 
**  mtellecius  agens,")  should  not  be  divided 
in  a  matter  of  so  great  moiAenty  so  much 
concerning  the  monarchy  of  the  see  apos- 
tolic, to  which  they  are  vowed  liegemen. 
But  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe  them 
united  in  this  doctrine,  than  is  the  greatness 
of  this  probability.  For  1.  There  was  an 
apology  printed  in  Italy,  ^'permissu  supe- 
riorum,"  in  the  year  1610,  that  says,  "They 
were  all  enemies  of  that  holy  name  of  Jesus, 
that  condemned  Mariana  for  any  such  doc- 
trine." I  understand  not  why,  but  sure 
I  am  that  the  Jesuits  do  or  did  think  his 
doctrine  innocent;  for  in  their  apology  put 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  whole  society 
against  the  accusations  of  Anticoton,  they 
deny  that  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  I 
mean  Ravaillac,  was  moved  to  kill  the  king 
hj  reason  of  Mariana,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  wish  that  he  had  read  him.*  Perhaps 
they  mean  it  might  have  wrought  the  same 
effect  upon  him,  which  the  sight  of  a 
drunkard  did  upon  the  youth  of  Lacedse- 
mon ;  else  I  am  sure  it  is  not  very  likely  he 
should  have  been  dissuaded  from  his  pur- 
pose by  reading  in  Mariana,  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  do  what  he  intended.  3.  I  add,  they 
not  only  thought  it  innocent,  and  without 
positive  hurt,  but  good  and  commendable ; 
so  that  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Mariana  alone,  but  that  the 
Moors  of  Spain  had  more  disciples  than 
Mariana.  1.  He  says  it  himself;  for,  com- 
mending the  young  monk  that  killed  Henry 
III.,  he  says  he  did  it  "  having  been  in- 
formed, by  several  divines,  that  a  tyrant 
might  lawfully  be  killed."t  2.  The  thing 
itself  speaks  it,  for  his  book  was  highly 
commended  by  Gretser^  and  Bonarscius,} 
both  for  style  and  matter, — higher  yet  by 
Petnis  de  Onna,  provincial  of  Toledo,  who 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  it,  he  was  sorry 
be  wanted  leisure}  to  read  it  the  second  and 
third  xime  over,  and,  with  this  censure  pre- 
fixed, was  licensed  to  the  press.  Further 
vet,  for  Stephen  Hoyeda,  visiter  of  the  Je- 


*  Quodammodo  oplandum  esse  ut  iile  Alastor 
Marianam  legisset. 

t  Cum  cognito  a  theologis  quos  erat  sciscitatus, 
tyrannum  jure  interimi  posse.    Cap.  6. 

X  Chauvesaurit  polit. 

^  Amphith.  Honoris,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

n  Iterum  et  tertio  facturus,  si  per  otium  et  tem- 
fus  licuisaet. 
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suits  for  the  same  province,  approved  it  not 
only  from  his  own  judgment,  but  as  being 
before  approved  by  grave  and  learned  men 
of  the  Jesuits'  order,*  and  so  with. a" special 
commission  from  Claudius  Aquaviva,  their 
general,  with  these  approbations,  and  other 
solemn  privileges,  it  was  printed  at  Toledof 
and  Mentz ;(  and  lastly,  inserted  into  the 
catalogues  of  the  books  of  their  order  by 
Petrus  Ribadineira. 

What  negligence  is  sufficient  that  such  a 
doctrine  as  this  should  pass  so  great  super- 
visors, if  in  their  hearts  they  disavow  it? 
The  children  of  this  world  are  not  such 
fools  in  their  generations.  The  fathers  of 
the  society  cannot  but  know,  how  apt  these 
things  of  themselves  are  to  public  mischief, 
how  invidious  to  the  Christian  world,  how 
scandalous  to  their  order;  and  yet  they 
rather  excuse,  than  condemn,  Mariana: 
speaking  of  him,  at  the  hardest,  but  very 
gently,  as  if  his  only  fault  had  been  his 
speaking  a  truth  "  in  tempore  non  oppor- 
tuno,"  "something  out  of  season;"  or  as  if 
they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  current  of 
the  times,  and  durst  not  profess  openly  of 
what,  in  their  hearts,  they  were  persuaded. 
I  speak  of  some  of  them,  for  others,  you  see, 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  But  I  would  fain 
learn  why  they  are  so  sedulous  and  careful 
to  procure  the  decrees  of  the  rector  and  de- 
puties of  Paris,  rescripts  of  the  bishop,  revo- 
cation of  arrest  of  the  parliament  which  had 
been  against  them,  and  all  to  acquit  the 
fathers  of  the  society  from  these  scandalous 
opinions ;  as  if  these  laborious  devices  could 
make  what  they  have  said  and  done,  to  be 
unspoken  and  undone,  or  could  change 
their  opinions  from  what  indeed  they  are; 
whereas  they  never  went  "ex  animo"  to 
refute  these  theorems,  never  spake  against 
them  in  the  real  and  serious  dialect  of  an 
adversary,  never  condemned  them  as  here- 
tical, but  what  they  have  done  they  have 
been  shamed  to,  or  forced  upon,  as  P^re 
Coton  by  the  king  of  France,  and  Servin  to 
a  confutation  of  Mariana  (from  which  he 
desired  to  be  excused,  and  after  the  king's 
death  wrote  his  declaratory  letter  to  no  pur- 
pose ;)  the  apologists  of  Paris,  by  the  out- 
cries of  Christendom  against  them;  ana 
when  it  is  done,  done  so  coldly  in  their  re- 
prehensions with  a  greater  readiness  to  ex- 
cuse all,  than  condemn  any.    I  say,  these 


*■  Ut  approbatos  prius  a  viris  d  Ktia  et  gravibui 
ex  eodem  nostro  ordino. 
t  By  Petrus  Rhodriques,  1599. 
t  By  Balth.  Lippius,  1605. 
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tbiDgSy  to  m  coDsideriog  man,  do  increase 
the  luspicion^  if  at  least  that  may  be  called 
suspicion,  for  which  we  hare  had  so  plain 
testimonies  bf  their  own. 

1  add  this  more,  to  put  the  business  past 
all  question ;  that  when  some  things  of  this 
nature  were  objected  to  them  by  Amald,  the 
French  king's  advocate,  they  were  so  far 
from  denying  them,  or  excusing  them,  that 
they  maintained  them  in  spite  of  opposition, 
putting  forth  a  book;  entitled,  **  Veritas  de- 
fensa  contra  actionem  Antonii  Arnaldi." 
What  the  things  were,  for  which  they  stood 
up  patrons,  hear  themselves  speaking,* 
"  Tum  enim  id  non  solum  potest  papa,  sed 
etiam  debet,  se  ostendere  superiorem  illis 
princibus.  Elzceptio  hxc  stomachum  tibi 
commoYet,  facit  ut  ringaris,  sed  oportet 
haurias,  et  de  cetero  fatean3  ubi  nee  ratio- 
Dem  esse,  nee  conscientiam."  Hard  words 
these !  The  advocate  is  affirmed  to  be  void 
both  of  reason  and  honesty,  for  denying  the 
pope's  dominion  over  kings.  The  reason 
follows,  '^  The  pope  could  not  keep  them  to 
their  duties,  unless  he  kept  them  in  awe 
with  threatening  them  the  loss  of  their  king- 
doms." But  this  is  but  the  least  part  of  it 
They  add,  "  If  the  subjects  had  been  but 
disposed  as  th^  should  have  been,  there 
was  no  time  but  it  might  have  been  profita- 
Ue  to  have  exercised  the  sword  upon  the  per- 
sons of  kings."t  L^t  them  construe  their 
meaning,  those  are  their  words.  But  see 
further. 

The  damned  act  of  Jacques  Clement,  the 
monk,  upon  the  life  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
of  Jean  Cbastel  and  Ravailiac  upon  Henry 
IV.  are  notorious  in  the  Christian  world, 
and  yet  the  first  of  these  was  commended 
by  F.  Guignard,t  in  a  discourse  of  purpose, 
and  by  Mariana,  as  I  before  cited  him.  The 
second  had  two  apologies  made  for  him,  the 
one  by  Constantinus  Veruna,§  the  other,| 
without  a  name  indeed,  but  with  the  mark 
and  cognizance  of  the  Jesuits'  order,  and 
the  last  was  publicly  commended  in  a  ser- 
mon by  a  monk  of  Cologne,  as  it  is  reported 
by  the  excellenrt  Thuanus. 

Not  much  less  than  this  is  that  of  Baro- 
nius,  just,  I  am  sure,  of  the  same  spirit  with 
James  and  John,  for  he  calls  for  a  ruin  upon 
the  Venetians,  for  opposing  of  his  holiness. 
*'  Arise,  Peter,  not  to  feed  these  wandering 
^heep,   but  to  destroy  them;  throw  away 

*  Page  7,  l8t.  edit.  t  Page  67,  let.  edit. 

X  Voyez  le  Proces  du  Parlem.  de  Paris  contre 
le  pere  Giiignard  prctre  Jesuite. 

♦  Vid.  cap.  3. 

0  I  ngduni,  de  jusiA  abdicatione  Hen.  III.  1610. 


thy  paa:;ctl  staff,  and  take  thy  sword.'*  ! 
oenfesa  Lere  is  some  more  ingenuity,  to  of> 
pose  murdering  to  feeding,  than  to  mill 
them  all  one,  as  Sanders*  doth,  but  yet  dl 
same  fiery  spirit  inflames  them  both,  at  Y 
all  Rome  were  on  fire,  and  put  the  wodi 
in  a  combustion. 

Further  yet.  Gnignard,  m  Jesuit  of  Cli^ 
rimont  college  in  Paris,  was  executed  If 
command  of  the  p«rliament,t  for  some  ooa- 
clusions  he  had  written,  which  were  of  i 
high  nature  treason^Ue ;  and  yet  as  if  eitbs 
there  were  an  infallibility  in  every  pern 
of  the  society,  or  as  if  the  parliament  hii 
done  iigustice  in  condemning  Guignard,  or 
lasdy,  as  if  they  approved  his  doctrine,  h 
was  apologized  for  by  Lewis  Richeome4 
and  Bonarscius.§  I  know  they  will  not  siy, 
that  every  Jesuit  is  infallible,  they  are  ool 
come  to  that  yet;  it  is  plain  then,  they  tit 
of  the  same  mind  with  Guignard,  or  elit 
(which  I  think  they  dare  not  say)  the  p«<- 
liament  was  unjust  in  the  condemnation  of 
him;  but  if  they  do,  they  thus  proclain 
their  approbation  of  these  doctroies  he  wn 
hanged  for ;  for  that  he  had  such,  was  under 
his  own  hand,  by  his  own  confession,  ani 
of  itself  evident,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arreit 
of  the  parliament  against  him. 

Lastly,  more  pertinent  to  the  day  is  thf 
fact  of  Garnet, — ^who,  because  a  Jesuit 
could  have  done  nothing  for  which  he 
should  not  have  found  an  apologist,  for  even 
for  this  his  last  act  of  high  treason  be  was 
apologized  for,  by  Bellarmine,||  Gretser,1 
and  Eudsemon  Johannes.** 

Thus  far  we  have  found  out  persons  fit 
enough  to  match  any  malice;  Boanerges 
all,  and  more  than  a  pareil  for  James  and 
John  :  but  I  shall  anon  discover  the  disease 
to  be  more  epidemical,  and  the  pest  of  a 
more  catholic  infection;  and  yet  if  we 
sum  up  our  accounts,  we  shall  already  find 
the  doctrine  to  be  too  catholic.  For  we 
have  alreadv  met  with  Emanuel  Sa.  a  For- 
tuguese:  Mariana  and  Ribadineira,  Spa- 
niards; Bonarscius,  a  Bas  Almain;  Greiser. 
a  German;  Eudsemon  Johannes,  a  false 
Greek;  Gu'gnard,  Richeome,  and  the  apolo- 
gists for  Chastel,  Frenchmen ;  Bellarraioe 
and  Baronius,  Italians;  Garnet  and  San- 
ders, English. 

The  doctrine,  you  see,  they  would  fain 

*  De  clave  David,  c.  14.    Vid.  page  7. 
t  Arrest,  de  Parliam.  7  de  Tanv.  1595. 
X  Eipostul.  Apologet.  pro  Societ.  Jea. 
%  Amphith.  nonor.  lib.  i. 
tl  Apol.  adv.  R.  Angliae.    T  Stigm.  Bliaeric. 
**  Apol.  pro  Girneiio. 
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make  catholic;  now,  if  it  proYe  to  be  but 
upostolic  too,  then  we  have  foand  out  an 
exact  parallel  for  James  and  John,  great  dis- 
iples  and  apostles :  and  whether  or  no  the 
apostolic  may  not  sometime  be  of  a 
^ry  and  consuming  spirit,  we  have  so 
•trange  examples,  even  in  our  own  home, 
that  we  need  seek  no  farther  for  resolution 
€>f  the  '*  Cluaere."  In  the  bull  of  excommu- 
nication put  forth  by  Pius  Cluintus  against 
dueen  Elizabeth  of  blessed  memory,  there 
is  more  than  a  naked  encouragement,  as 
much  as  comes  to  a  *' Volumus  et  jubemus 
vt  adversus  fUizabetham,  Anglie  reginam, 
aubditi  arma  capessant," — '*  Bone  Jesu !  in 
quae  nos  reservasti  tempora?"  Here  is  a 
eommand  to  turn  rebels^  a  necessity  of 
being  traitors.  '*  Cluid  eo  infelicius,  cui 
jam  esse  malum  necesse  est." 

The  business  is  put  something  further 
borne  by  Catena  and  Gabuiius,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Pius  Cluinlus,  were  resident  at 
Rome,  one  of  them  an  advocate  in  the 
Roman  court;  their  books  both  printed  at 
Rome,  **con  licenza,"  and  "con  privi- 
legio."*  And  now  hear  their  testimonies 
of  the  whole  business  between  the  queen 
and  his  holiness. 

*'  Pius  Cluintus  published  a  bull  against 
dueen  Elizabeth,  declared  her  a  heretic, 
and  deprived  her  of  her  kingdom,  absolved 
her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
excommunicated  her^  and  gave  power  to 
any  one  to  rebel  against  her^"  &c.t  This 
was  but  the  first  step;  he  therefore  thus 
proceeds;  ''He  procures  a  gentleman  of 
Florence  to  move  her  subjects  to  a  rebellion 
against  her  for  her  destruction.^^  Further 
yet ;  he  thought  this  would  be  such  a  real 
benefi^to  Christendom  to  have  her  ''de- 
stroyed, that  the  pope  was  ready  to  aid  in 
person,  to  spend  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
see  apostolic,  all  the  chalices  and  crosses  of 
the  church,  and  even  his  very  clothes,  to 
promote  so  pious  a  business  as  was  the  de- 
struction of  Clueen  Elizabeth."§ 

The  witnesses  of  truth  usually  agree  in 
one.  The  same  story  is  told  by  Antonius 
Grabutius,||  and  some  more  circumstances 

♦  1588,  et  1605. 

t  Pio  publico  una  boUa  e  sentezza  contra  Clisa- 
betta,  dichiarandoia  heretica,  e  priva  del  regno, . . 
in  tal  forma  concedendo,  che  ciascnno  andar  con- 
tra le  potessei  6lc.    Girolamo  Catena,  p.  114. 

X  II  quale  ....  muoverae  gli  animi  al  solleva- 
memo  per  distrutiione  d'ElisabeUa,  p.  113. 

4  L'andare  in  persona,  impegna  e  tutte  le  bob- 
ttnze  del  la  sede  apostoUca,  e  calici,  e  i  proprj  yes- 
ttmenti,  p.  117. 

0  De  Vita  et  Gestis  PU  V.  lib.  in.  c.  9. 


added.  First,  he  names  the  end  of  the 
pope's  design,  it  was  "  to  take  her  life  away, 
in  case  she  would  not  turn  Roman  cathor 
lie."  "  To  achieve  this,  because  no  legate 
could  come  into  England,  nor  any  public 
messenger  from  the  see  apostolic,  he  em- 
ployed a  Florentine  merchant  to  stir  her 
subjects  to  a  rebellion  for  her  perdition.' *• 
Nothing  but  "  soUevamento,''  "  rebellion," 
perdition  and  destruction  to  the  queen  could 
be  thought  upon  by  his  holiness. 

More  yet;  for  when  the  Duke  of  Alva 
had  seized  upon  the  English  merchants' 
goods  which  were  at  Antwerp,  the  pope 
took  the  occasion,  instigated  the  king  of 
Spain  to  aid  "  the  pious  attempts  of  those 
who  conspired  against  the  queen :"  they 
are  the  words  of  Cabutius.f  This  rebellion 
was  intended  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  "  viro  catholico,"  "  a 
Roman  catholic;"  Gabutius  notes  it,  for 
fear  some  heretic  might  be  suspected  of  the 
design,  and  so  the  catholics  lose  the  glory 
of  the  action.  However  Pius  Cluintus 
"intended  to  use  the  utmost  and  most  ex- 
treme remedies  to  cure  her  heresy,  and  all 
means  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  rebel- 
lion." I  durst  not  have  thought  so  much 
of  his  holiness,  if  his  own  had  not  said  it ; 
but  if  this  be  not  worse  than  the  fiery  spirit 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  reproved  in 
James  and  John,  I  know  not  what  is. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  to  specify  the  spirit 
of  Paulus  Cluintus  in  the  Venetian  cause ; 
this  only,  Baronius^  propounded  the  ex- 
ample of  Gregory  VII.  to  him,  of  which 
how  far  short  he  came,  the  world  is  witness. 
Our  own  business  calls  to  mind  the  bulls  of 
Pope  Clement  VIII.,  in  which  the  catholics 
in  England  were  commanded  to  see,  that 
however  the  right  of  succession  did  entitle 
any  man  to  the  crown  of  England,  yet,  if 
he  were  not  a  catholic,  they  should  have 
none  of  him,  but  with  all  their  power  they 
should  hinder  his  coming  in.  This  bull 
Bellarmine^  doth  extremely  magnify ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  for  his  purpose,  for  it  was 
(if  not  author)  yet  the  main  encourager  of 
Catesby  to  the  powder-treason.  For,  when 
Garnet  would  willingly  have  known  the 
pope's  mind  in  the  business,  Catesby  eased 
him  of  the  trouble  of  sending  to  Rome, 
since  the  pope's  mind  was  clear.  "  I  doubt 

*  Qui  incolarum  animos  ad  ElizabethsB  perdi* 
tionem.  rebellione  facta,  commoveret. 

t  Kffla^tabat  ab  r«|re,  ut  Anglorum  in  Elizap 
betbam  pie  conspirantium  atudia  foveret. 

X  Hildebrand.  %  Apol.  adv.  R.  Aogl. 
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not"  (said  Catesby)  "  at  all  of  the  pope's 
mind^  but  that  he,  who  commanded  our  en- 
deavours to  hinder  his  coming  in^  is  willing 
enough  we  should  throw  him  out"*  It 
was  but  a  reasonable  coUectiop. 

I  shall  not  need  to  instance  in  the  effects 
which  this  bull  produced;  the  treason  of 
Watson  and  Cleark,  two  English  semina- 
ries^ is  sufficiently  known;  it  was  as  a 

pnsludium"  or  warning-piece  to  the  great 

fougade^"  the  discharge  of  the  powder- 
treason.  Briefly,  the  case  was  so,  that 
after  the  publication  of  the  bull  of  Pius 
Quintus,  these  catholics  in  England  durst 
not  be  good  subjects  till  F.  Parsons  and 
Campian  got  a  dispensation  that  they  might 
for  a  while  do  it;  and  "  rebus  sic  stantibus," 
with  a  safe  conscience  profess  a  general 
obedience  in  causes  temporal:  and,  after 
the  bull  of  Clement,  a  great  many  of  them 
were  not  good  subjects ;  and  if  the  rest  had 
not  taken  to  themselves  the  privilege  which 
the  popef  sometimes  gave  to  the  archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  '^either  to  do  as  the  pope  bid 
them,  or  to  pretend  a  reason  why  they 
would  not :"  we  may  say,  as  Creswell,  in 
defence  of  Cardinal  Allen,  '*  Certainly  we 
might  have  had  more  bloody  tragedies  in 
England,  if  the  moderation  of  some  more 
discreetly  tempered  had  not  been  inter- 
posed."! However,  it  is  no  thank  to  his 
holiness ;  his  spirit  blew  high  enough. 

But  I  will  open  this  secret  no  farther,  if 
I  may  have  but  leave  to  instance  once  more. 
If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  Sixtus  duintus  who 
sometimes  pronounced  a  speech  in  full  con- 
sistory ,§  in  which  he  compares  the  assas- 
sinat  of  Jacques  Clement  upon  Henry  III. 
to  the  exploits  of  Eleazar  and  Judith ;  where, 
after  having  aggravated  the  faults  of  the 
murdered  king,  concluded  him  to  have  died 
impenitent,  denied  him  the  solemnities  of 
mass,  dirge,  and  requiem  for  his  soul,  at 
last  he  ends  with  a  prayer,  "  that  God 
would  finish  what  in  this  (bloody)  manner 
had  been  begun."  I  will  not  aggravate  the 
foulness  of  the  thing  by  any  circumstances 
(though  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  his  holi- 
ness should  say  a  prayer  of  so  much  abomi- 
nation) ;  it  is  of  itself  too  bad. 

If  his  holiness  be  wronged  in  the  busi- 
ness, I  have  no  hand  in  it ;  the  speech  was 
printed  at  Paris,|  three  months  after  the 
murder  of  the  king,  and  avouched  for  au- 

*  Proced.  agt.  Traytors. 
f  Innoc.  Decretal,  de  rescnpt.  cap.  nquando. 
t  Philop.  p.  212.  n.  306.  ^  Sep.  U,  US^. 
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thentic  by  the  approbation  of  three  doctors, 
Boucher^  Decreil,  and  Ancelein;  let  them 
answer  it;  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  accusa- 
tion, and  only  consider  the  danger  of  such 
doctrines,  if  set  forth  with  so  great  autho- 
rity, and  practised  by  ao  ancontroUaMe  per- 
sons. 

If  the  disciples  of  Christ,  if  apostles,  if 
the  see  apostolic,  if  the  fathers  confessor^ 
prove  ''boutefeus"  and  incendiaries,  Pll  no 
more  wonder  if  the  people  call  for  fire  to 
consume  us,  but  rather  wonder  if  they  do  . 
not  And  indeed,  although  it  be  no  rare  or 
unusual  thing  for  a  papist  to  be ''  de  facto^ 
loyal  and  duteous  to  his  prince,  yet  it  is  a 
wonder  that  he  is  so,  since  such  doctrinei 
have  been  taught  by  so  great  masters ;  and 
at  the  best  he  depends  but  upon  the  pope^ 
pleasure  for  his  loyntty,  which  upon  what 
security  it  rests,  you  may  easily  guess  from 
the  antecedents. 

Thus  much  for  consideration  of  the  per- 
sons who  asked  the  question ;  they  were 
Christ's  disciples,  they  were  James  and 
John. 

But  when  James  and  John  *'  saw  this.^ 
Our  next  inquiry  shall  be  of  the  cause  of 
this  their  angry  question.  This  we  most 
learn  from  the  foregoing  story.  Christ  was 
going  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  and  passing 
through  a  village  of  Samaria,  asked  lodging 
for  a  night;*  but  they,  perceiving,  that  he 
was  a  Jew,  would  by  no  means  entertain 
him,  as  being  of  a  different  religion.  For 
although  God  appointed  that  all  of  the  seed 
of  Jacob  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship, ainj^^  ydp  CK  m  twt<^  tpoaxwr*ttiit'^  ycl 
the  tribes  of  the  separation  first  under  Jero- 
boam, worshipped  in  groves  and  high 
places;  and  after  the  captivity,  being  a 
mixed  people,  half  Jew,  half  gentile,  pro- 
cured a  temple  to  be  built  them  by  San- 
ballat,  their  president,^  near  the  city  Sichemi 
upon  the  mountain  Gerizim,  styling  them- 
selves "pertinentes  ad  montem  benedic- 
tum,"§  by  allusion  to  the  words  of  Grod  by 
Moses,  *'  they  shall  stand  upon  the  moun( 
Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  and  these  upon 
mount  Ebal  to  curse."  And  in  case  ars^a- 
ments  should  fail  to  make  this  schism  plau- 
sible, they  will  make  it  good  by  turning  their 
adversaries  out  of  doors :  they  §hall  not 
come  near  their  blessed  mount  of  Gerizim, 
but  fastening  an  anathema  on  them,  let  them 
go  to  Ebal,  and  curse  there.    And  now  I 
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iT  Dot  that  these  disciples  were  very 
at  them^  who  had  lost  their  true  reli- 
and  neglected  the  offices  of  humanity 
31  that  kept  it  They  might  go  near 
o  make  it  a  cause  of  religion ;  ctfivo- 
ovofw,  tr^i  iwsi^iioi,  as  Nazianzen* 
3,  might  seem  to  apologize  for  them ; 
o  it  might,  if  it  had  not  led  them  to 
reet  and  uncharitable  zeal.  But  men 
)ot  how  far  they  go,  if  they  do  but 
think  they  can  make  God  a  party  of 
quarrel.     For  when  religion,  which 

to  be  the'  antidote  of  our  malice, 
3  its  greatest  incentive,  our  unchari- 
ess  must  needs  run  faster  to  mischief, 
w  much  that  which  stopped  its  course 
',  drives  it  on  with  the  greater  vio- 
And,  therefore,  as  it  is  ordinary  for 
y  to  be  called  coldness  in  religion,  so 
8  ordinary  for  a  pretence  of  religion  to 
cold  charity. 

s  present  case  of  the  disciples,  and  the 
spirit,  which,  for  the  same  pretended 
,  is  taken  up  by  the  persons  of  the 
proves  all  this  true ;  with  whom  fire 
iggot  is  esteemed  the  best  argument  to 
nee  the  understanding,  and  the  inqui- 
of  heretical  pravity,  the  best  doctors 
ubliest  disputants,  determining  all  with 
iris  ignem,  fossam  mulieribus."t  ^ot 
we  had  like  to  have  suffered ;  it  was 
ken  religion  that  moved  these  traitors 

damnable  a  conspiracy,  not  for  any 
ce  of  their  own  cause,  but  for  ex- 
ion  of  ours.  For  else  what  grievances 
bey  groan  under?  ''In  quos  eorum 
lum  extestuantem  solliciiiivimus?  qui- 
its  periculum  attulimus  7"  it  was  Na- 
;en's  question  to  the  apo8tate4  Give 
;ave  to  consider  it  as  applicable  to  our 
Dt  case,  and  try  if  I  can  make  a  just 
very  of  the  cause  that  moved  these 
•rs  to  so  accursed  a  conspiracy. 
Then  there  was  no  cause  at  all  given 

by  us ;  none  put  to  death  for  being  a 
an  catholic,  nor  any  of  them  punished 
is  religion. 

lis  hath  been  the  constant  attestation  of 
princes  and  state,  since  the  first  laws 
i  against  recusants ;  and  the  thing  itself 
bear  them  record.§ 


)rat.  12. 

)ecret.  Carol.  Quinti,  pro  Flandris. 
)rat.  2.  in  Julian. 

id.  L.  Burleigh's  Book  called  "  Execution 
reason,  not  Religion.*'  Kins  James'  Decla- 
i  to  all  Christian  Kings  and  rrinces,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Speech  in 
chamber  m  Burton's  case. 


From  "primo  of  Elizabeth  to  undecimo," 
the  papists  made  no  scruple  of  coming  to 
our  churches;  recusancy  was  not  then  60 
much  as  a  chrisom,  not  an  embryo.  Bu* 
when  Pius  Cluintus  sent  forth  his  briefs  of 
excommunication  and  deposition  of  the 
queen,  then  first  they  forbore  to  pray  with 
us,  or  to  have  any  religious  communion. 
This,  although  every  where  known,  yet 
being  a  matter  of  fact,  and  so  as  likely  to  be 
denied  by  others,  as  affirmed  by  us,  without 
good  evidence,  see  it  therefore  affirmed  ex- 
pressly by  an  act  of  parliament  in  ^'decimo- 
tertio  of  ELzabeth,"  which  specifies  this 
as  one  inconvenience  and  ill  consequences 
of  the  bull;  "whereby  hath  grown  great 
disobedience  and  boldness  in  many,  not  only 
to  withdraw  and  absent  themselves  from 
divine  service,  now  most  godly  set  forth, 
and  used  within  this  realm,  but  also  have 
thought  themselves  discharged  of  all  obedi- 
ence," &c.  Not  only  recusancy,  but  like- 
wise disobedience;  therefore  both  recusancy 
and  disobedience. 

Two  years,  therefore,  af\er  this  bull,  this 
statute  was  made,  if  it  was  possible,  to  nul- 
lify the  effects  of  it,  to  hinder  its  execution , 
and,  if  it  might  be,  by  this  means  to  keep 
them,  as  they  had  been  before,  in  commu- 
nion with  the  church  of  England,  and 
obedience  to  her  majesty.  This  was  the 
first  statute  that  concerned  them  in  special, 
but  yet  their  religion  was  not  meddled  with ; 
for  this  statute  against  execution  of  the 
pope's  bulls,  was  no  more  than  what  bad 
been  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  by  which  it 
was  made  "  praemunire"  to  purchase  bulls 
from  Rome;  and  the  delinquents  in  this 
kind,  with  all  their  abettors,  fautors,  pro- 
curators, and  maintainers,  to  be  referred  to 
the  king's  council  for  further  punishment." 
There  was  indeed  this  severity  expressed  in 
the  act  of  decimo-tertio  of  the  queen,  that 
the  putting  them  in  execution  should  be 
capital;  and  yet  this  severity  was  no  more 
than  what  was  inflicted  upon  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  in  Edward  III.'s  time,  for  publishing 
of  a  bull  against  the  Earl  of  Chester,  with- 
out the  king's  leave;  and  on  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  for  the 
like  offence.  Thus  far  our  laws  are  inno- 
cent. 

But  when  this  statute  did  not  take  the 
good  effect  for  which  it  was  intended, 
neither  keeping  them  in  their  ancient  com- 
munion nor  obedience,  but  for  all  thia^ 
Mayne»  C«Lm^\axk»  «Adi  tsa.'Ql^  ^"^^ia^ 
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19  the  pope's  emissaries  for  execution  of 
the  bull,  the  state  proceeded  to  a  further 
severity,  makiug  laws  against  recusaucy, 
against  seditious  and  traitorous  books,  and 
•gainst  the  residence  of  Romish  priests  in 
England;  making  the  first  finable  with  a 
pecuniary  mulct,  the  two  latter  capital,  as 
being  made  of  a  treasonaUe  nature.  Of  these 
in  order : 

1.  The  mulct  which  was  imposed  for  re- 
cusancy, was  not  soul  money,  or  paid  for 
religion;  and  that  for  these  reasons:  1. 
Because  it  is  plain,  religion  did  not  make 
them  absent  themselves  from  our  churches, 
unless  they  had  changed  their  religion  since 
the  bull  came  over:  for  if  religion  could 
consist  with  their  communion  with  us  be- 
fore the  buU,  as  it  is  plain  it  did,  then  why 
not  after  the  bull?  unless  it  be  part  of  their 
religion  to  obey  the  pope,  rather  than  to 
obey  God  commanding  us  to  obey  our 
prince.  2.  Their  recusancy  was  an  appa- 
rent mischief  to  our  kingdom,  and  it  was 
the  prevention  or  diversion  of  this  that  was 
the  only  or  special  end  of  these  laws. 

The  mischief  is  apparent  these  two  ways : 
1.  Because  by  their  recusancy  they  gave 
attestation  that  they  held  the  bull  to  be 
valid ;  for  else  why  should  they,  after  the 
bull,  deny  their  communion,  which,  before, 
they  did  not?  Either  they  must  think  the 
queen,  for  a  just  cause,  and  by  a  just  power, 
excommunicate ;  or  why  did  they  separate 
from  her  coromuriion  t  Now  if  the  queen, 
by  virtue  of  the  bull,  was  excommunicate, 
why  should  they  stop  here  ?  She  was  by 
the  same  deposed,  they  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  her,  and  commanded  to  take 
arms  against  her.  I  confess  it  is  no  good 
argument  of  itself  to  say,  the  pope  might 
excommunicate  the  queen,  therefore  depose 
her  from  her  kingdom :  but  this  concludes 
with  them  sufficiently,  with  whom  excom- 
munication not  only  drives  from  spirituals, 
but  deprives  of  temporals,  and  is  not  to 
mend  our  lives,  but  to  take  them  away.  I 
speak  how  it  is  in  the  case  of  princes,  and  I 
shall  anon  prove  it ;  for  they  being  public 
persons,  from  whose  deposition  more  may 
be  gotten,  are  like  to  sufler  more.  "  Ut  ex 
tunc  ipse  (pontifex)  vassallos  ab  ejus  fideli- 
tate  denuntiet  absolutos,  et  terram  exponat 
catholicis  occupandam ;"  as  they  are  taught 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  the  eighth  Lateran 
council.  Such  is  their  excommunication 
for  matter  of  heresy,  as  was  this  pretended 
in  the  queen's  case,  so  that  in  respect  of 
Ibem  the  danger  was  apparent 


2.  It  b  plain  thmt  recostncy  and  disobe* 
dience  came  aetoaUy  hand  in  hand :  I  wy 
not  that  the  one  was  the  issne  of  die  other, 
but  that  they  were  ooetaneotis^  lor  the  sane 
persons  thai  moved  them  to  recoiuiey  by 
virtue  of  the  ball,  moved  them  ia  ihecie- 
cution  of  it  ''  per  omnia.''  Now  see  whi- 
ther this  would  tend.  They  by  recnsssey 
were  better  able  to  jndge  of  their  foiees  h 
England,  and  what  party  they  were  able  Id 
make  for  execution  of  die  boll;  whilst  ly 
that,  as  by  m  discriminsdve  eognizaiM^ 
they  were  pointed  at  as  abetton  of  tett- 
tholic  cause. 

Thns  (ar  they  abfrered  not  lor  their  idh 
gion  or  conscience,  unless  It  were  sgaisM 
their  conscience  to  be  good  snljects;  sad 
then  it  was  not  religion,  at  least  not  Ckris- 
tian,  that  was  inconsistent  with  their  loyal- 
ty :  and  so  hitherto,  in  respect  of  us,  thdr 
machinadon  was  altogether  cnaaeless. 

2.  For  the  second,  (of  which  sometiniei 
they  accuse  our  laws,) — ^I  mean  the  wridag 
and  publishing  of  seditious  and  tnilofDai 
books  I  I  shall  not  need  to  say  any  tlmig  ii 
defence  of  its  being  made  capital;  ibrthef 
were  ever  so,  and  of  a  high  nature  twasoa- 
able,  and  the  publishers  of  them,  by  ^  ca- 
nons of  the  church,  weret^'  ipso  fii'^to^  ex- 
communicate.* This  I  noted,  because  the 
same  censure  involves  more,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  canon :  I  mean  not  only  the  sedi- 
tious libellers,  but  impugners  of  the  king^ 
regalities  ,•  as  also  the  bringers,  publishers, 
and  executioners  of  the  bull ;  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  constitution  of  Archbishop  Stephen, 
in  a  council  h^ld  at  Oxford. — But,  secondly, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not,  it  matten 
nothing:  this  I  suppose  was  no  part  of  theii 
religion,  therefore  this  might  be  made  trea- 
son, and  yet  their  religion  and  peace  of  coo- 
science  undisturbed.  3.  But  the  next  is  the 
main  outcry  of  all,  the  very  ''  conclamatum 
est"  of  the  catholic  cause,  if  suffered :  it  was 
made  treason  to  be  a  priest,  or  at  least  if 
any  of  their  priests  should  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, he  should  be  adjudged  a  traitor;  and 
these  laws  were  not  yet  repealed,  but  then 
in  execution. 

When  certain  sycophants  to«d  Philip  of 
Macedon,  that  some  of  his  discontented  sub- 
jects called  him  tyrant,  his  answer  was, 
"  Rudes  sunt  Macedones,  et  scapham  vo- 

*  Apud  Linwood  de  senten.  ezsommimcsi. 
Item  omnos  illos  excommunicationis  ionodamoi 
sententni,  qui  pacetn  et  tranquillitatein  Domifli 
Regis  et  Reffni,  injoriose  pArturbara  prssumaot, 
et  qui  jura  Domini  Regis  injuste  detinere  oootes 
dunt. 
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cant  scapham."  I  wish  these  men  who 
object  this,  had  the  same  ingenuity,  and 
would  acknowledge  that  the  rudeness  of  a 
Macedonian  tell-truth  is  no  apparent  ca- 
lamny :  and  truly,  as  the  case  then  stood, 
h  was  no  worse.  For  consider  that  the  sta- 
tute against  priests  was  not  made  till  six- 
teen yej/s  after  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  and 
after  much  evidence,  both  by  the  confession 
of  some  priests  themselves,  and  divers  lay 
persons,  that  at  least  many  of  them  came 
into  England  with  this  errand,  that  they 
might  instigate  the  queen's  liege  people  to 
the  execution  of  it.  This  is  very  plain  in 
the  case  of  Mayne  the  Jesuit,  and  M.  Tre- 
^on,  who  were  executed  at  Launceston  for 
the  same  business.* 

The  state  could  not  certainly  know  what 
would  be  the  issue,  but  yet  could  not  but 
think  it  likely  to  produce  more  and  worse 
consequences  for  the  future.  ''Ideo  leges 
in  facta  constitui,  quia  futura  in  incerto 
•int'^t  The  queen  then  providing  for  her 
safety,  banished  these  priests  out  of  her 
dominions.  This  was  all ;  and  this  done 
with  so  much  lenity  and  moderation,  as  if 
of  purpose  to  render  good  for  their  evil; 
Buch  was  her  innocence ; — and  yet  to  pro- 
Tide  for  her  safety,  such  was  her  prudence. 
She  gave  them  forty  days'  time  of  prepara- 
tion for  their  journey,  imposed  no  penalty 
for  their  longer  stay,  in  case  that  any  of 
them  were  less  healthful,  or  that  the  winds 
were  cross,  or  that  the  weather  served  not : 
provided  that  during  their  stay,  they  gave 
security  for  their  due  obedience  to  her  laws, 
and  that  they  should  attempt  nothing  against 
her  person  or  government,  for  this  was  all 
she  aimed  at;  but  if  they  obeyed  not  the 
proscription,  having  no  just  cause  to  the 
contrary,  such  as  were  expressed  in  the  act, 
then  it  should  be  adjudged  their  errand  was 
not  right,  and,  therefore,  not  their  religion, 
but  their  disobedience,  treasonable. 

This  was  the  highest  axftri  of  the  severity 
of  this  state  against  them.  Now  first  I  shall 
briefly  show,  that  this  proscription,  which 
the  highest  penalty,  was  for  just  cause, 
the  case  then  stood,  and  deserved  on  their 
part  2.  It  was  but  reasonable,  in  case  they 
obeyed  not  the  proscription,  their  stay  should 
be  made  treason.  1.  Because  the  priests 
did  generally  preach  the  pope's  power,  either 
directly  over  temporab,  or  else  in  order  to 
^irituals, — of  which  the  pope  being  judge, 
jt  would  come  to  the  same  issue,  and  this 
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was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  entrenched  too  much  upon  the  regalty. 
In  particular,  the  case  of  bringing  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  publishing  of  bulls,  was 
by  the  lords  of  the  parliament,  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Richard  the  Second,  judged 
to  be  "  clearly  in  derogation  of  the  king's 
crown  and  of  his  regalty,  as  it  is  well  known, 
and  hath  been  of  a  long  time  known ;"  and, 
therefore,  they  protested  "  together  and  every 
one  severally  by  himself,  that  they  would 
be  with  the  same  crown  and  regalty,  in  these 
cases  specially,  and  in  all  other  cases  which 
shall  be  attempted  against  the  same  crown 
and  regalty,  in  all  points,  with  ail  their 
power."  I  hope  then  if  the  state,  in  the 
time  of  dueen  Elizabeth,  having  far  greater 
reason  than  ever,  shall  judge  that  these  bulls, 
the  publishing  of  them,  the  preaching  qX 
their  validity,  and  reconciling,  by  virtue  of 
them,  her  subjects  to  the  see  of  Rome,  be 
derogatory  to  her  crown  and  regalty, — I  see 
no  reason  she  should  be  frighted  from  her 
just  defence  with  the  bugbear  of  pretended 
religion ;  for  if  it  was  not  against  religion 
then,  why  is  it  now?  I  confess  there  is  a 
reason  for  it,  to  wit,  because  now  the  pope's 
power  is  an  article  of  faith,  as  I  shall  show 
anon,  but  then  it  was  not  with  them,  any 
more  than  now  it  is  with  us:  but  whether 
this  will  convince  any  man  of  reason,  I  leave 
it  to  himself  to  consider. 

But  one  thing  is  observable  in  that  act  of 
parliament  of  Richard  the  Second,  I  mean 
this  clause,  *'  As  it  is  well  known,  and  hath 
been  of  a  long  time  known."  The  pope's 
encroachments  upon  the  state  of  England 
had  been  an  old  sore,  and  by  its  eld  almost 
habituate ;  but  yet  it  grieved  them  neverthe- 
less, nor  was  the  less  a  fever  for  being  hec- 
tical :  but  so  it  is,  that  I  am  confident,  upon 
very  good  grounds,  it  may  be  made  as  ap- 
parent as  the  noon  sun,  for  these  six  hun- 
dred years  and  upwards,  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  have  exercised  so  extreme  and  con- 
tinual tyranny  and  exactions  in  this  king- 
dom, that  our  condition  was  under  him 
worse  than  the  state  of  the  Athenians  under 
their  thirty  tyrants,  or  than  our  neighbours 
are  now  under  their  Belgic  tributes.  So 
many  grievances  of  the  people,  expilations 
of  the  church,  abuses  to  the  state,  entrench^ 
ments  upon  the  royalties  of  the  crown,  were 
continued,  that  it  was  a  great  blessing  of 
Almighty  Grod,  our  kingdom  was  delivered 
from  them  upon  so  easy  terms,  which  Grost- 
head.bishop  of  Lincoln,  thought  would  never 
be  done«  bat  in  "Ore  gladii  cruentandi*" 
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and  now  to  have  all  these  mischiefa  return 
with  more  strejigth  upon  us,  by  the  attempts 
of  these  priests,  had  been  the  highest  point 
of  indiscretioh  and  sleepiness.  I  said,  wUh 
man  ffreng<A, --because  what  anciently  at 
the  highest  was  thought  but  a  privilege  of 
the  church,  began  now  to  be  an  article  of 
faith;  and^  therefore^  if  admitted,  would 
have  bound  stronger  and  without  all  possi- 
nility  of  redress. 

And  now,  if  after  all  this,  any  man  should 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  these  laws  against  the 
priests  obtruding  upon  the  state  of  the  pope's 
power,  I  only  refer  him  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  where  let  him  hold  his  plea  against 
those  great  sages  of  the  law,  for  their  just 
censures  upon  Florentinus  Jacobus,  Thomas 
Blai^ius,*  and  John  Tanquerell,  wio  were 
all  condemned  to  a  solemn  honorary  penance 
and  satisfaction  to  the  state,  and  not  without 
extreme  difficulty  escaped  death,  for  the 
same  cause :  but  this  is  not  alL    I  add. 

Secondly  \  the  pope  had  his  agent  in  Eng- 
land,, to  stir  up  the  subjects  to  rebel  against 
the  queen,  aa  I  proved  before  by  the  testi- 
monies of  Catena  and  Gkibutius.  It  is  not 
then  imaginable  that  he  should  so  poorly 
intend  his  own  designs,  to  employ  one  on 
purpose,  and  he  but  a  merchant;  and  that 
the  priests,  who  were  the  men,  if  any,  most 
likely  to  do  the  business,  should  be  unem- 
ployed.  [  speak  not  of  the  argument  from 
matter  of  fact ;  (for  it  is  apparent  that  they 
were  employed,  as  I  showed  but  now ;)  but 
it  is  plain  also  that  they  must  have  been 
employed,  if  we  had  had  no  other  argument 
but  a  presumption  of  the  pope's  ordinary 
discretion.  Things  then  remaining  in  this 
condition,  what  security  could  the  queen  or 
state  have,  without  the  absence  of  those  men 
who  must  be  the  instruments  of  their  mis- 
chief? 

Thirdly,  there  was  great  reason  those  men 
might  be  banished,  who  might  from  their 
own  principles  plead  immunity  from  all 
laws,  and  subordination  to  tlie  prince.  But 
that  so  these  priests  might,  I  only  bring  two 
witnesses,  leading  mm  of  their  own  side. 
Thus  Bellarmine.'t  "The  pope  hath  ex- 
empted all  clerks  from  subjection  to  princes." 
The  same  is  taught  by  Emanuel  Sit  in  his 
"Aphorisms,"  verbo  "clericus."  I  must 
not  dissemble  that  this  aphorism,  however  it 
passed  the  press  at  first,  yet  in  the  edition 
of  Paris  it  was  left  out.  The  cause  is  known 
to  every  man :  for  that  it  was  merely  to  serve 


•  1561, 


t  Lib  i.  c,  28.    De  Clericis. 


their  ends  is  apparent;  for  their  French  firea- 
dom  was  there  taken  from  them,  they  dnnt 
not "  parler  tout"  so  near  the  pniUament; 
but  the  aphorism  is  to  this  day  retained  in 
the  editions  of  Antwerp  and  Cologne. 

If  this  be  their  doctrine,  as  it  is  plain  it  m 
taught  by  these  leading  authors^  I  mean  81 
and  Bellarmine,  I  know  no  renson  but  it 
may  be  rery  just  and  most  convenieDt  to 
deny  those  meii  the  country  fiom  whost 
laws  they  plead  exemption. 

Secondly :  It  was  but  rensonnble,  in 
they  obeyed  not  the  proscription,  their 
obedience  should  be  made  capitaL  For  if 
they  did  not  obey,  then  either  they  sinned 
against  their  conscience,  in  disobeying  their 
lawful  prince,  and  so  are  adfttBOk-MipKiBi,  and 
inexcusable  from  the  law's  penalty,  which 
may  be  extended  at  the  pleamire  of  the  iaw- 
givec,  where  there  is  no  positive  iojustiet 
in  the  disproportion;  or  if  they  did  not  sb 
against  their  conscience,  then  of  necessity 
must  they  think  her  to  be  no  lawful  pnnce^ 
or  not  their  lawful  prince,  nor  they  her  sqIk 
ject8,and  so  "  ipso  facto"  are  guilty  of  higji 
treason,  and  their  execution  was  fbr  **  trea- 
son, not  religion ;"  and  so  the  principle  is 
evicted  which  I  shall  beg  lea^e  to  ezprea 
in  St  Cyprian's  language,  "  Non  erat  iDa 
fidei  corona,  sed  poena  perfidiae ;  nee  leli- 
giose  virtutis  exitus  gloriosus,  sed  despera- 
lionis  interitus."* 

For  if  Valentius  banish  Eusebius  from 
Samosata,  and  Eusebius  obey  not  the  edict, 
if  Valentius  puts  him  to  death,  it  is  not  for 
his  being  a  Christian  that  he  suffers  death; 
but  for  staying  at  Samosata,  against  the 
command  of  Valentius.f  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  priests,  whom  for  just  cause,  as 
I  have  proved,  and  too  .apparent  proof  of 
seditious  practices,  the  queen  banished. 
Now  if  the  queen  was  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, then  were  they  bound  to  obey  her 
decree  of  exile,  though  it  had  been  unjust, 
as  was  the  case  of  Eusebius ;  or  if  they  did 
not  obey,  not  to  think  the  laws  unjust  for 
punishing  their  disobedience.  I  say  agun 
their  disobedience,  not  their  religion;  for 
that  it  was  not  their  religion  that  was  struck 
at  by  the  justice  of  these  laws,  but  the  secu- 
rity of  the  queen  and  state  only  aimed  at^^ 
besides  what  I  have  already  said,  is  appa- 
rent to  the  evidence  of  sense.  For  when 
Hart  and  Bosgrave,  Jesuits  both,  came  into 
England  against  the  law,  they  were  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned :  for  the  laws  with- 

*  De  Simplic.  Preltt. 
t  Theodoret,  Ub.  iv.  c  14. 
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Mat  just  execution  were  of  no  force  for  the 
[ueen's  safety;  but  when  these  men  had 
icknowledged  the  queen's  legitimate  power^ 
Bd  put  in  their  security  for  their  due  obe- 
ience,  they  obtained  their  pardon  and  their 
iberty.  The  same  proceedings  were  in  the 
ase  of  Horton  and  RishXon^  all  which  I 
lope  were  not  apostates  from  their  order  or 
eligion;  but  so  they  must  have  been,  or  not 
live  escaped  death,  in  case  that  their  reli- 
;ion  had  been  made  capitaL  Lastly,  this 
tafute  extended  only  to  such  priests  who 
eere  made  priests,  since  "  Primo  of  Eliza- 
letb,"  and  were  born  in  England.  It  was 
lot  treason  for  a  French  priest  to  be  in  Kng- 
and,  but  yet  so  it  must  have  been,  if  reli- 
;ion  had  been  the  thing  they  aimed  at.  But 
t  is  so  foul  a  calumny,  I  am  ashamed  to 
tand  longer  to  refute  iL  The  proceedings 
»f  the  church  and  state  of  England  were 
\uBt,  honourable,  and  religious,  full  of 
aercy  and  discretion,  and  unless  it  were 
hat  as  C.  Fimbria  complained  of  d.  Scae- 
'ola,  we  did  not  open  oar  breasts  wide 
>nough  to  receive  the  danger,  there  is  no 
ause  imaginable,  I  mean  on  our  parts,  to 
DOve  them  to  so  damned  a  conspiracy,  or 
ndeed  to  any  just  complaint. 

Secondly :  If  these  were  not  the  causes, 
as  they  would  fain  abuse  the  world  into  a 
lersuasion  that  they  were,)  what  was  ?  I 
hall  tell  you,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  amaStv 
^  iftfXiiv  Bto^tiw, "  to  derive  it  from  its  very 
lead,"  and  then  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to 
udge  whether  or  not  my  augury  fails  me. 

First,  I  guess  that  the  traitors  were  en- 
ooraged  and  primarily  moved  to  this  treason, 
rom  the  prevailing  opinion  which  is  most 
:eaerally  received,  on  that  side,  of  the  law- 
ulness  of  deposing  princes  that  are  heretical. 

say,  generally  received,  and  I  shall  make 
ay  words  good,  or  else  the  blame  shall  lay 
m  themselves  for  deceiving  me,  when  they 
ledare  their  own  minds.  I  instance,  first, 
n  the  fathers  of  the  society.*  Bellarmine 
sacheth  that  kings  ''  have  no  wrong  done 
hem,  if  they  be  deprived  of  their  kingdoms, 
rhen  they  prove  heretics." — Creswell,  in  his 
^  Philopater,"  goes  further,  saying,  "  that 
r  his  heresy  be  manifest,  he  is  deposed 
yithont  any  explicit  judicial  sentence  of  the 
ope,  the  law  itself  hath  passed  the  sentence 
f  deposition."t    And  therefore, 

*  Nee  ulla  eis  injuria  fiet,  si  deponantur.  Lib. 
.  de  Rom.  Pontif.  c.  7. 

t  Ez  ipail  vi  juris  et  ante  omneni  aententiam  sa- 
remi  jwatoria  ac  jndicia  contra  ipenm  prolatam. 
Agduni  impres.  1593,  p.  106.  n.  157.  Amphith. 
loQor.  p.  117. 
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Bonarscius  is  very  angry*  at  Amald,  the 
French  king's  advocate,  for  affirming  that 
reUgion  could  be  no  just  cause  to  depose  h 
lawful  prince ;  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
their  schools,  he  might  have  learnt  another 
lesson ;  ^  papa  potest  mutare  regna,  et  um 
auferre,  atque  alteri  conferre,  tanquam  suok 
mus  princeps  spiritualis,  si  id  necessarium 
sit  ad  animarum  salutem,"  saith  Bellar- 
mine.f  He  gives  his  reason  too,  ^duia 
alioqui  possent  mall  principes  impund  fo- 
vere  haereticos  ;"^  which  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
suffered  by  his  holiness. 

This  doctrine  is  not  the  private  opinion  of 
these  doctors,  but  "  est  certa,  definita,  atque 
indubitata  virorum  clarissimonim  sententia," 
sailh  F.  Creswell,§  I  suppose  he  means  m 
his  own  order;  and  yet  I  must  take  beed 
what  I  say,  for  Eudnmon  Johannes|  is  very 
angry  with  Sir  Edward  Cooke,  for  saymg 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits.  Do  they 
then  deny  it  ?  No,  surely,  but  "  Non  est  J^- 
suitarium  propria,"  it  is  not  theirs  atone, 
''  sed,  ut  Gamettus  respondit,  totius  Ecclesis , 
et  quidem  ah  antiquissimis  temporibus  con- 
sensione*  recepta  doctrina  nostra  est ;"  and 
there  he  reckon^  up  seven-and-twenty  fa- 
mous authors  of  the  same  opinion.  Cres- 
well, in  his  Philopater,^  says  as  much  if  not 
more:  '^Hinc  etiam  infert  universa  iheo- 
logorum  et  jurisconsultorum  ecclesiastico- 
rum  schola,  et  est  certum,  et  de  fide,  quern- 
cunque  principem  christianum,  si  a  reli- 
gioue  catholicA  manifest^  deflexerit,  et  alios 
avocare  voluerit,  excidere  statim  omni  po- 
testate  ac  dignitate,  ex  ips4  vi  juris,  turn 
humani,  tum  Divini."  You  see  how  easily 
they  swallow  this  great  camel.  Add  to  this, 
that  Bellarmine**  himself  proves,  that  the 
pope's  temporal  power,  or  of  disposing  of 
princes'  kingdoms,  is  a  catholic  doctrine: 
for  he  reckons  up  of  this  opinion,  one-and- 
twenty  Italians,  fourteen  French,  nme  Grer- 
mans,  seven  English  and  Scotch,  nineteen 
Spaniards,  and  these  not  "  d  feece  plebis,'^ 
but  ''d  primoribus,"  all  very  famous  and 
very  leading  authors. 

You  see  it  is  good  divinity  amongst  them, 
and  I  have  made  it  good,  that  it  is  a  general 
opinion,  received  by  all  their  side,  if  you  will 
believe  themselves ;  and  now  let  us  see  if  it 
will  pass  for  good  law,as  well  as  good  divinity. 

*  Sed  heuB,  Amalde,  a  cujus  inatitutione  hau. 
aiati  nullam  poese  intercidere  cauaam,  quas  regem 
cogat  abire  regrno  T    Non  religionia  ? 

T  Bellar.  de  Pont.  R.  lib.  v.  c.  6.      t  Cap.  7. 

%  Ubi  supra,  p.  107.    II  Apol.  pro  Garnot.  c.  3. 

T  Num.  157. 

**  Contra  Barclaiam  in  prindp.  (m. 
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It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  church  of 
Fraoce  protests  against  some  of  their  re- 
ceived canons ;  if  they  did  not^  I  know  not 
what  would  become  of  their  princes.  Their 
*'  lilies"  may  be  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be 
cast  into  the  oven,  if  the  pope  either  call  their 
prince  "  Huguenot/'  as  he  did  Henry  IV. ; 
or  "tyrant,"  as  Henry  III.;  or,  "unprofit- 
able for  the  church  or  kingdom,"  as  he  did 
King  Childeric,  whom  Pope  Zachary,  "de 
facto"  did  depose  for  the  same  cause,  and  in- 
serted his  act  into  the  body  of  the  law  as  a 
precedent  for  the  future,  "  duod  etiam  ex 
auctoritate  frequenti  agit  sancta  ecclesia;" 
it  is  impaled  in  a  parenthesis  in  the  body  of 
the  canon,*  lest  deposition  of  princes  should 
be  taken  for  news.  The  law  is  clear  for  ma^ 
ter  of  fact ;  the  lawfulness  follows. 

"  Hoereticis  licitum  est  auferri  quae  ha- 
bent;"t  and  this  not  only  from  a  private 
man,  but  even  from  princes,  "Nam  qui  in 
majore  digniiate  est,  plus  punitur;"  or  take 
it,  if  you  please,  in  more  proper  terms.  "  Do- 
minus  papa  principem  secularem  deponere 
potest  propter  hxresim;"^:  and  so  another 
may  be  chosen,  like  the  Palatines  and  Cas- 
tellans in  Poland,  just  as  if  the  king  were 
dead,  "  Nam  per  hxresim  plusquam  civiliter 
mortuus  censetur,"  saith  Simanchaf,  and 
that,  by  virtue  of  a  constitution  of  Gregory 
IX.,  by  which  every  man  is  freed  from  all 
duty,  homage,  allegiance,  or  subordination 
whatsoever  due  to  a  heretic,  whether  due  by  a 
natural,  civil,  or  politica.  right ; "  Aliquo  pacto 
aut  quiicunque  finniiaje  vallatum. — Et  sic 
nota,"  saith  the  glosif  "  Cluod  papa  potest 
absolvere  laicum  de  juramento  fidelitalis." 

I  end  those  things  with  the  attestation  of 
Bellarmine,!  "Est  res  cerla  et  explorata, 
posse  pontificem  maximum  jusiis  de  causis 
temporalibus  judicare,  atque  ipsos  tempora- 
les  principes  aliquando  deponere." — And 
again,  that  we  may  be  sure  to  know  of  what 
nature  this  doctrine  is,  he  repeats  it;  "  Sic 
igitur  de  poteslate  in  temporalibus,  quod  ea 
sit  in  pap&,  non  opinio,  sed  certitudo  apud 
catholicos  est."  And  now  let  any  man  say, 
if  this  be  not  a  catholic  doctrine,  and  a  likely 
antecedent  to  have  treason  to  be  its  conse- 
quent. 

Dut  I  fix  not  here,  only  this,  it  is  plain  that 
this  proposition  is  no  friend  to  loyalty ;  but 


*  Can..  Alius.  Caus.  15.  q.  6. 
t  CI.  1.  in  Siunma,  23.  q.  7. 


t  Gl.  cap.  cxcommunicamus,  ttt.  de  hvreticis, 

$  Ctip,  45.  de  Posnit. 
I  Cnatm  Barclaium,  cap.  3. 


tnat  which  follows  is  absolutely  iDoon«bfeit 
with  it,  in  case  our  prince  be  of  a  difieieat 
persiuision  in  matters  of  religion.    For, 

2.  It  is  not  only  lawful  to  depose  prinees 
that  are  heretical,  but  it  is  i»ecessary,  and  the 
catholics  are  bound  to  do  it  **  sub  mortalL** 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  so  generally,  I  am 
sure  it  is  as  confidently  taught  as  the  former, 
and  by  as  great  doctors. 

"  Ecclesia  nimis  graviter  erraret,  si  ad- 
mitteret  aliquem  regem,  qui  vellet  impuoi 
fovere  quamlibet  sectam,  et  defendere  haereti- 
cos :"  80  Bellarmine.*  And  again, f  "  Noa 
licet  Christianb  tolerare  regem  haereticun, 
si  conetur  pertrahere  subditos  ad  suam  ha- 
resim."  But  F.  Creswell^  puts  the  business 
home  to  purpose,  ''  Cert^  non  tantum  licet 
sed  summi  etiam  juris  Divini  necessitate ac 
prsecepto,  imd  conscientis  Tinculo  arcti^ 
simo,  et  extremo  anvmarum  suarum  periculo 
ac  discrimine,  Chris  janis  omnibus  hoc  ip- 
sum  incumbit,  si  praestare  rem  possint'' 
Under  peril  of  their  souls  they  must  not  suffer 
an  heretical  prince  to  reign  over  them.  "  Pos- 
8unt,et  debent  eum  arcere  ex  hominomChm- 
tianorum  dominatu,  ne  alios  inficiat,"  Stcf 

3.  He  that  saith  subjects  "  may,  and  aie 
bound  to  depose  their  princes,  and  to  drive 
them  from  idl  rule  over  Christians,  if  they  be 
able,"  means  something  more :  for  what  if 
the  prince  resist?  still  he  is  bound  to  depose 
him  if  he  be  able.  How  if  the  prince  make 
a  war?  the  catholic  subject  must  do  his  duty 
nevertheless,  and  war  too,  if  he  be  able.  He 
that  says  he  may  wage  a  war  with  his  prince, 
I  doubt  not  but  thinks  he  may  kill  him; 
and  if  the  fortune  of  the  war  lights  so  upon 
him,  the  subject  cannot  be  blamed  for  doing 
of  his  duty. 

It  is  plain  that  kilting  a  prince  is  a  certain 
consequent  of  deposing  him,  unless  the 
prince  be  bound  in  conscience  to  think  him- 
self a  heretic,  when  the  pope  declares  him 
so,  and  be  likewise  bound  not  to  resist;  and 
besides  all  this,  will  perform  these  his  obliga 
tions,and  as  certainly  think  himself  heretical, 
and  as  really  give  over  his  kingdom  quietly, 
as  he  is  bound.  For  in  case  any  of  these 
should  fail,  there  can  be  but  very  slender  as- 
surance of  his  life.  I  would  be  loath  to  obtrude 
upon  men  the  odious  consequences  of  their 
opinions,  or  to  make  any  thing  worse  which 
is  capable  of  a  fairer  construction ;  but  I  crave 
pardon  in  this  particular ;  the  life  of  princes 
is  sacred,  and  is  not  to  be  violated  so  much 


.     •  Lib.  V.  de  Rom.  Pont.  c.  7. 
\    X  ?Va\»v^\.  ^.  lia  n.  162. 
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M  in  thought,  or  by  the  most  remote  couse- 
)uene«  of  a  public  doeirine :  but  here  indeed 
il  ia  M>  immediate  and  natural  a  eoiuequent 
of  Ibe  former,  thai  it  must  not  be  di*aeroblect. 
But  what  shall  we  thiok,  it  eren  this  blaa- 
pbeiDf  be  taught "  in  tenninisl  '  See  this  too. 
In  the  year  1407,  when  the  Duke  of  Or- 
IcBDS  had  been  slain  by  John  ol  Burgundy, 
and  the  fact  notorious  beyond  ibt  possibility 
of  concealment,  bethought  it  his  best  way  to 
employ  his  chaplain  to  justify  th<!  act,  pie- 
tending  that  Orleans  was  a  tyrant:  This 
stood  him  in  small  stead,  for  hy  the  procure- 
ment of  GersoD,  it  was  decreed  in  the  council 
of  Constance,  that  tyranny  was  no  sufficient 
canseforamantokillapriDee.  Butyet,I6ad, 
that  eien  this  decree  will  not  stand  princes 
in  much  stead.  First,  because  the  decree 
runs  "ut  oemoprivataautoritale,"  See.;  but 
ifthepopecommands  il,  then  it  is  "judicium 
publicum,"  and  so  they  are  never  the  more 
•eenre  for  all  this.  Secondly,  because  Ma- 
riana* tetla  us,  that  this  decree  is  nothing. 
"Namque  id  decretum  (Coocilii  Constanti- 
enais)  Etomano  Poniifici  Mariino  quinto  pro- 
batum  nan  invenio,  non  Eugenioautsucces- 
•oribus,  quorum  consensu  conciliorum  ec- 
cteaiasticorum  sanciiias  slat."  Thirdly, he- 
eanse  though  the  council  had  forbidden 
killing  of  tyrannicnl  princes,  even  by  public 
■uihority,  though  this  decree  bad  been  eon- 
finued  by  the  pope,  which  yet  il  was  not,  yel 
orinces  are  never  the  more  secure,  if  they  be 
conricted  of  heresy  ;  and,  therefore,  let  ihem 
Hut  add  herrsy  lo  their  tyranny,  and  this 
council,  "  Non  obstanle,"  they  may  be  killed 
by  any  man ;  for  so  it  is  deiermined+  in  an 
Xpology  made  for  Chasiel,  "  Licitum  esse, 
privatis  et  singulis,  reges  el  principes  hnre- 
•eos  el  tyrannidis  condemnalos,occidere,non 
obeiante  decrelo  concilii  Constanliensis ;" — 
Kod  the  author  of  the  book  "De  justfl  Ab- 
dtcaiione  Henrii^i  III.,  alfirms  it  not  only 
'twful  but  meritorious. 

How  much  less  than  this  is  that  of  Bellar- 
mine?}  "  Si  lemporalia  obsint  fini  spirituali, 
spirilualis  poiestaa  potest,  el  debet  coercere 
lempotalem.omnl  raiioneac  viL"  If'orani 
nijone,"  then  this  of  killing  him  In  cose  of 
nEcessily,  or  greater  inconvenience,  roust  not 
oe  excluded.  But  to  confess  the  business 
openly  and  freely,  it  is  known  that  either 
the  content  of  the  people,  or  the  sentence  of 
Ibe  pope,  or  tbe  consent  of  learned  men,  is 
with  tbem  held  to  be  a  "  publicum  judici- 


um," and  aaSGcient  to  sentence  a  pcinoe,  uid 
cooTicI  him  of  heteay  or  tyranny.  That 
opinioQ  which  nukes  the  people  judge,  is 
very  rare  amongst  (hem,  but  almost  ge- 
nera llyexpb>ded;*  that  opinion  which  makes 
the  learned  to  be  their  judge  is,  I  think,  pro- 
pN  to  Mariana,  or  lo  a  few  more  with  him ; 
but  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope  is  a  aut- 
ficient  conTiction  of  him,  and  a  complete 
judicial  act,  is  the  most  catholic  opinwn  on 
tbaistde.asUhallshowanon.  Nowwhether 
tbe  pope,  or  learned  men,  or  the  people,  be 
lo  pass  this  sentence  upon  the  prince,  it  ia 
plain  that  it  is  a  unirersal  doctrine  amongst 
ihem,  that  after  this  sentence  (whosoeTrr  it 
be)  il  is  then  without  question  lawful  to  kill 
him ;  and  the  roost  that  ever  they  say  is,  ihat 
it  is  indeed  not  lawful  lo  kiUa  king,  not  law- 
ful for  a  priTateman,of  bis  own  head,  with- 
out the  public  sentence  of  his  judge ;  but 
I  when  this  judge  (whom  they  affirm  lo  be  the 
pope)  hath  passed  his  sentence,  then  ihey 
!  doubt  not  of  its  being  lawful.  That  I  say 
true,  I  appeal  to  Gregory  de  Valentia.t 
Tolet,t  Belinrmine.f  Suarei.T  Salmeron,** 
Serarius,tt  Molina.Jt  Emanuel  Si,}}  Aio 
rius.illl  Maninua  Delrius,iri  Lessius."* 
Grelser,ttt  Becanus,^^  Sebastan  Heis- 
siuB,§§§  Richeome.llllli  Eudsemon  Johan- 
ne8,TTTSaliaous,""Filliucius,ttttAdani 
Tanner  ,tltt  and  their  greal  T.  Aquinnn.jfj; 
All  these,  and  many  more  that  I  have 
seen,  teach  the  lawfulness  of  killing  kines 
after  public  sentence ;  and  then,  to  beautify 
the  matter,  profess  that  ihey  deny  the  law- 
fulness  of  ■'  regicidinra,"  by  a  private  au- 
thority. For  if  the  pope  sentence  him,  then 
he  is  no  longer  a  king,  and  so  the  killing  of 
him  is  not  "  regicidium  j"  and  if  any  man 
doth  kill  bim  after  such  sentence,  then  he 
kills  him  not  "  priTatfl  ai 


*  Vide  P.  D.  M.  Imin  afboih  Churchsi. 

f  Tom.  iii.  disp.  9.  q.  8-  pnnci.  3. 

I  In  Sum.  bb.  v.  e.  6. 

i  AiHilog.  ad  R.  Angl.e.  13. 

1  Defens.  FMei.  Jib.  vi.  c.  4. 

"  In  13  cap.  ad,  Rom.  disp.  9, 

t+  Quesr.  p,  in  c.  3.  Jod. 

tl  De  Just,  el  lin^.  torn.  iv.  tr.  S.  d.  t. 

**  Aphoris.  verb.  Tjtrannos. 

n  Insiit.  Moral.  2.  p.  lib.  zi.  c.  S.  q.  JO. 

H  In  Hercut.  Fursnl. 

*"  De  Inilii.  e(  Jure,  c.  9.  dub.  4. 

ttt  ChiuTssouris  polil. 

tit  In  Rnp.  «d,  Aphorii.  Celvinisiamm. 

m  Contr.  Calnniii.  Aphnriam.  e.  3.  ad  Apbor.  L 

mm  In  Expostul.  sd  Henrici  Rog.  pro  SoMttt* 

m  In  Apolof.  pro  Henrico  OaTrwiio. 

****  Ad  annara  mnmS,  2fi69,  n.  T. 

ItttTiaci  .29.p.3.deqninto  preomto  Deoal.  n.  IS 

:ttt  Toin.nL^*«.V«.«.^'&.Vi..'n. 
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juilicio  publico;"  whkli  is  all  iheji  affirm 
b>  be  unlawful. 

And  thus  ihey  hope  to  slop  tlie  clamour 
of  the  world  agBiuat  tliem,  yet  to  have  theit 
opinions  Bland  entire,  the  way  1o  iheir  own 
«Dds  fair,  bul  the  prince  no  jot  ihe  more 
secure  of  hia  life.  I  do  Ihem  do  wrong,  1 
appeal  to  the  authora  themselves;  there  1 
will  be  tried.  For  thai  either  the  people,  or 
ihal  a  company  of  learned  meo,  or  to  be 
sure  the  pope,  may  license  a  man  to  kill 
the  king,  they  speak  il  willi  one  foice  and 
tongue.  And  now  after  all  this  we  naay 
better  guess  what  manner  of  counsel  or 
threatening  (for  I  know  not  which  to  call 
it]  ibal  was  which  Bellarmine'  gave  some- 
times lu  King  Jncnes  of  blessed  incmoiy. 
"  Si  secuTua  regnarc  velit  rex,  si  viix  sus 
el  suorum  consulere  cupial,  sinat  caiholieos 
frui  religione  su&!" — If  this  be  good  coun- 
sel, then  in  case  (he  catholics  were  hindered 
from  the  free  profession  of  their  religion,  ai 
the  best  it  was  full  of  dauger,  if  not  certain 
ruin.  But  I  will  no  more  rake  this  Augean 
stable ;  in  ray  first  part  1  showed  it  was  too 
catholic  a  doctrine,  and  too  much  practised 
by  the  great  Cisalpine  prelate.  I  add  no 
more,  lest  truth  itself  should  blush,  fearing 
10  become  incredible. 

Now,  if  we  put  all  these  things  together, 
and  then  we  should  prore  to  be  heretics  in 
their  account,  we  are  in  a  fair  case,  both 
prince  and  people ;  if  we  can  but  guess 
rightly  at  this,  we  shall  need,  I  think,  to 
lcH>k  no  further  why  fire  was  called  for  to 
consume  both  our  king  and  country, 
why  we  may  fear  it  another  time. 

The  author  of  the  *'  Epistle  of  Comfort  to 
the  Catholics  in  Prison,"  printed  by  au- 
thority, in  the  year  of  the  powder  treason, 
n  TCry  earnest  lo  persuade  his  catholics,  not 
lu  come  to  our  churches,  or  communicate 
with  us  in  any  part  of  our  divine  service; 
affrighting  them  with  the  strange  "  terri- 
•lularaenia"  of  half  Christians,  hypocrites, 
deniers  of  Christ,  in  case  they  joined  with 
us  in  our  Lilurgy-t  Strang  aflrighlments 
these,  yet  not  much  more  than  what  is  true, 
if  they  ealeera  us  heretics.  Foe  if  ihey  think 
UD  so,  we  are  so  to  them;  and  ihey  com- 
municating with  us,  do  as  much  sin,  aa  if 
we  were  so  indeed. 

*  In  lib.  sub  nomine  Torli,  edit.  Colon.  Aerip. 
1610,  p.  21. 

Bjiuy^r  'louSiuui,  ^  aiptfixur  avyiviao^,  xa- 
ioLfHoSa.  aoi  o^Ofi^iaSu.  3G  Cun.  Apoet.  33, 
I'BodiG,    'Ot(  oi  Sit  aipirams  aunixitSm. 


t  if  we  be  not  heretics,  what  need  ^ 

lir, "  pennissu  superiorum :"  the  coun- 
sel of  recusancy  was  unreasonable,  dan^i- 
I,  fchbmatical,  and,  as  ilie  case  tbca 
stood,  very  imprudent.  In  charily  to  then 
discretion,  we  caonot  bul  iblnk  Ihem  un- 
charitable m  ibeir  opinion  of  us. 

t  there  is  no  need  we  should  dispute  our- 
selves into  a  conjecture,  ihemsHves  sptsl; 
and  plain  enough.  Hear  Bellarmine,' 
under  the  visor  of  Tonus,  affif  ming  that  the 
king's  edict  commanded  Ihe  catholics  to  g« 
to  heretics'  churches,  speaking  of  c 

naoie  plain  is  that  of  Champ,  the  Sor 
bonist,  in  his  treatise  of  "  Vocation  of 
Bishops."  "  Therefore,  as  Arianisia  is  i 
condemned  heresy,  and  the  professors  thet^ 
of  be  heretics, — so  likewise  is  pcoiesiantiin 
a  condemned  heresy,  and  those  ih&l  profen 
it  be  also  heretics ."t 
By  this  lime  we  see  too  plainly  that  tin 
lie  of  proteslaot  princes  is  full  of  dangrr. 
wliere  these  men  have  to  do.  They  may  be 
deposed  and  expelled  from  the  goveromeDl 
of  their  kingdoms,  ihey  must  be  deposed  by 
ihe  Catholics,  under  peril  of  their  souls,  il 
may  be  done  any  way  that  is  most  conre- 
nieni ;  ihey  may  be  rebelled  against,  fou^ 
with,  slain.  For  all  this,  it  were  some  i 
if  here  we  might  fix  a  "non  'jllra."  For, 
perhaps,  these  princes  might  put  in  a  plea 
for  themselves,  and  go  near  lo  prove  thtm 
selves  to  be  no  heretics.  All  is  one,  for 
ibough  they  do,  yci  unless  they  can  per- 
suade his  holiness  not  to  judge  ihem  id,  of 
declare  them  herelica,  all  is  to  no  purpose, 
for  to  him  they  musi  sland  or  fall.  "  S>m 
judicare  an  rex  pertrahal  ad  hsrpsim  necoe, 
pertinet  ad  pontiticem."  So  Bellarminr. 
They  need  nol  stay  till  his  heresy  be  of 
ilself  munifesi,  he  is  then  to  be  used  like  i 
heretic,  •'when  by  the  pope  of  Bome  h( 
shall  be  judged  herelical-" 

But  what  matter  is  it  if  the  pope  be  judge, 
for  if  they  may  be  deposed,  as  good  he  u 
any  else?  What  grievance  then  can  tlu 
be  to  the  sinte  of  princes  more  than  the 
formerl  Yes,  very  much.  1.  Becausetht 
pope,  by  his  order  to  spirituals,  may  lake 
away  kingdoms  upon  more  pretences  thaa 
actual  heresy.  It  is  a  large  i.Le,  and  miy 
do  any  thing.  Bellarmine}  expresses  it 
handsomely,  and  il  is  the  doctrine  of  ibeir 
great  Aquinas,§  "The  pope,"  saiih  b^ 
by  his  spiritual  power  may  dispose  of  tha 
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iporalities  of  all  the  Christians  ia  the 
world,  when  it  is  requisite  to  the  end  of  the 
spiritual  power." — ^The  words  are  plain 
that  he  may  do  it  for  his  own  ends,  (for  his 
is  the  spiritual  power,)  that  is,  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  see  apostolic;  and  thus 
(to  be  sure)  he  did  actually  with  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  John  of  Navarre,  the  Earl  of 
Thoulouse,  and  our  own  King  John.  2. 
The  pope  pretends  to  a  power,  that  to  avoid 
ihe  probable  danger  of  the  increase  of  heresy, 
be  may  take  away  a  territory  from  the  right 
owBer,  as  is  reported  by  the  Cardinal  Et'Os- 
sat ;  and  this  is  soon  pretended,  for  who  is 
tkere  that  cannot  make  probabilities,  espe- 
cially when  a  kingdom  is  at  stake  ?  3.  We 
find  examples,  that  the  pope  hath  excom- 
municated princes,  and  declared  them  here- 
tics, when  all  the  heresy  hath  been  a  not 
laying  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter. 
The  case  of  Lewis  IV.  b  every  where 
known,  whom  John  XXIII.  excommuni- 
cated. Platina*  tells  the  reason.  He  called 
liimself  emperor  without  the  pope*s  leave, 
and  aided  the  Italian  deputies  to  recover 
Milan.  Doubtless  a  most  damnable  and 
fundamental  heresy.  4.  How,  if  it  proves 
in  the  pope's  account  to  be  a  heresy  to  de- 
fend the  immediate  right  of  princes  to  their 
kingdoms,  dependent  only  on  God,  not  on 
the  see  apostolic^  If  this  be  no  heresy,  nor 
like  heresy  to  say  it,  I  would  fain  learn  the 
meaning  of  Baroniusf  concerning  the  book 
of  Johannes  de  Roa,  who  sometime  had 
been  a  Jesuit,  but  then  changed  his  order, 
and  became  Augustan,  saying,  "  it  was  sen- 
Ceaced  to  the  fire  before  it  had  escaped  the 
press."  And  good  reason,  ''Nihil  enim 
tale  4  patribus  societatis  didicit.''  Good 
men,  they  never  taught  him  any  such  doc- 
trine as  is  contained  in  that  pestilent  book, 
''de  junbus  principalibus  defendendis  et 
moderaodis  juste.''  Now,  if  this  be  heresy, 
•r  like  it,  to  preach  such  a  doctrine,  then 
likely  it  will  be  judged  heresy  in  princes  to 
do  so,  that  is,  to  hold  their  crowns  with- 
out acknowledgment  of  subordination  to  St 
Peter's  chair.  And  if  it  be  not  heresy  to  do 
80,  it  is  in  their  account  as  bad,  for  so  the 
Jesuits,  in  their  "  Veritas  defensa"  against 
the  action  of  Amald  the  advocate,  affirm 
''in  termtnis,"  that  the  actions  of  some 
kings  o(  France  against  the  pope,  in  defence 
of  their  legallies,  were  but  •'  examples  of 
rebellion,  and  spots  to  disgrace  the  purity 


*  In  Clement.  Quinto. 

i  BaroB.  torn.  vL  AjmaL  An.  Dom.  447.  n.  8. 


of  the  French  lilies."  5,  But.  in  case  the 
pope  should  chance  to  mistake  in  his  sen- 
tence against  a  prince,  for  the  cause  of 
heresy,  yet  for  all  this  mistake,  he  can 
secure  any  man  to  take  away  the  prince's 
life  or  kingdom.  His  lawyers  will  be  his 
security  for  this  point.  For  although,  in 
this  case,  the  deposition  of  the  prince 
should  be,  and  be  acknowledged  to  be, 
against  Grod's  law,  the  prince  being  neither 
tyrant  nor  heretic,  yet  his  holiness  com- 
manding it,  takes  away  the  unlawfulness 
of  it,  by  his  dispensation.  So  D.  Marta  f 
and  for  this  doctrine  he  quotes  Hostiensis, 
Felinus,  Gratus  the  abbot,  the  archbishop  of 
Florence,  Ancharanus,  Johannes  Andreas, 
Laurentius,  de  Pinu,  and  some  others.  In- 
deed his  divines  deny  this,  ''sed  contrarlum 
tamen  observatur,"  as  it  is  very  well  ob- 
served by  the  same  doctor  ^t  ^or  he  brings 
the  practice  and  example  of  Pope  Martin  V., 
Julius  II.,  Celestine  III.,  Alexander  III., 
and  Sixtus  Q,uintus,  all  which  dispensed  in 
cases  acknowledged  to  be  expressly  against 
God's  law.  6.  Lastly,  how  if  the  pope 
should  lay  a  claim  to  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  as  belonging  to  St  Peter's  patri- 
mony, by  right  of  spiritual  pre-eminence7 
I  know  no  great  security  we  have  to  the 
contrary.  For,  first,  it  is  known  he  hath 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  England,  as  feudar 
tory  to  the  see  apostolic^:  Which  when  I 
considered,  I  wondered  not  at  that  new  and 
insolent  title  which  Mosconius  gives  his 
holiness,^  of  ''  Defensor  fidei."  He  might 
have  added  the  title  of  "  Rex  Catholicus," 
and  *'  Christianissimus."  For  D.  Marta, 
in  his  treatise  of  **  jurisdiction," ||  which  he 
dedicated  to  Paulus  duintus,  hath  that  for 
an  argument  why  he  dedicated  his  book  to* 
him,  because,  forsooth,  the  pope  is  the  only 
monarch  of  the  world.  But  of  greater  au- 
thority is  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas,^  affirm- 
ing the  pope  to  be  the  vertical  top  of  all 
power,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  So  that  now 
it  may  be  true  which  the  bishop  of  Patara 
told  the  emperor,  in  behalf  of  Pope  Sylve- 
rius.  "  Multos  esse  reges,  sed  nullum  talem, 

*  De  jurifld.  cas.  hdv.  n.  14.         t  Num.  17. 

I  Rex  Anglorum  est  subditus  Romano  pontifici, 
ratione  directi  dominii,  quod  in  regnuip  Anglis 
et  HiberniaB  Romana  habet  ecclesia.  Bellarm. 
Apol.  adv.  R*  Angl.  c.  3. 

^  De  Majest.  muit.  Eccles.  c.  1.  p.  25. 

n  *'  Tibi  a  quo  emanat  omnia  junsdictio,  unicos 
in  orbe  pontifex,  imperator  et  rex,  omnium  prin- 
cipum  superior,  rerumque  et  personarum  supre* 
mua  et  dominua.*'    Epiat.  Dedicat. 

T  2  Sent.  Dist.  44.  et  lib.  iii.  de  Regim.  Frine. 
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quails  ille,  qui  est  papa  super  ecclesiam 
mund.  totius."* 

For  these  reasons^  I  thmk,  it  is  true 
enough,  that  the  constituting  the  pope  the 
judge  of  princes  in  the  matter  of  deposition^ 
is  of  more  danger  than  the  thing  itself.  The 
sum  is  this.  However  schism  or  heresy 
may  he  pretended,  yet  it  is  but  during  the 
pope's  pleasure,  that  kings  or  subjects  shall 
remain  firm  in  their  mutual  necessitude. 
For  if  our  prince  be  but  excommunicate  or 
declared  heretic,  then  to  be  a  good  subject 
will  be  accounted  no  better  than  irreligion 
and  anti-catholicism.  If  the  conclusion  be 
too  hard  and  intolerable,  then  so  are  the 
premises,  and  yet  they  pass  for  good  catholic 
doctrine  among  themselyes. 

But  if  truly,  and  ''ex  animo,''  they  are 
otherwise  affected,  they  should  do  well  to 
unsay  what  hath  been  said,  and  declare 
themselves,  by  public  authority,  against  such 
doctrines :  and  say  whether  or  not  their  de- 
terminations shall  be  ''  de  fide?''  If  they 
be,  then  all  those  famous  catholic  doctors, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bellarmine,  Creswell, 
Mariana,  Emanuel  S4,  Sec.,  are  heretics, 
and  their  canons  teach  heresy,  and  many  of 
iheir  popes  to  be  condemned  as  heretical,  for 
practising  and  teaching  deposition  of  princes, 
by  an  authority  usurped  against,  and  in 
prejudice  of,  the  Christian  faith.  But  if  their 
answers  be  not  *'de  fide,"  then  they  had  as 
good  say  nothing,  for  the  danger  is  not  at  all 
decreased;  because  if  there  be  doctors  on 
both  sides,  by  their  own  assertionf  they  may 
without  sin  follow  either,  but  yet  more  safe- 
ly, if  they  follow  the  most  received  and  the 
most  authorized ;  and  whether  this  rule  will 
lead  them,  I  will  be  judged  by  any  man  that 
hath  considered  the  premises.  Briefly,  ei- 
ther this  thing  must  remain  in  the  same 
state  it  is,  and  our  princes  still  exposed  to  so 
extreme  hazards,  or  else  let  his  holiness  seat 
himself  in  his  chair,  condemn  these  doc- 
trines, vow  against  their  future  practice, 
limit  his  ''ordo  ad  spiritualia,"  contain  him- 
self within  tne  limits  of  causes,  directly  and 
merely  ecclesiastical,  disclaim  all  power,  so 
much  as  indirect  over  princes'  temporals, 
and  all  this  with  an  intent  to  oblige  all  Chris- 
tendom. Which  when  I  see  done,  I  shall 
be  most  ready  to  believe  that  nothing  in 
popery  doth,  either  directly  or  by  a  necessa- 
ry consequence,  destroy  loyalty  to  our  law- 
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ful  prince;  but  not  till  theB,  IttTiag  ai 
much  evidenee  to  the  coBtFary. 

Thus  much  was  oecasioiied  bf  eoniidoa- 
tion  of  the  cause  of  the  disciples'  qnefy, 
which  was  when  they  saw  this,  thai  tkdr 
Lord  and  Master,  for  his  difference  in  reli- 
gion, was  tamed  forth  of  doors,  which  when 
they  saw,  *<They  said.  Lord  :**  h  was  well 
they  asked  at  all,  and  wonld  not  too  bastOy 
act  what  they  too  snddenly  bsd  inlended; 
but  it  was  better  that  they  asked  Christ;  n 
had  been  the  best  warfant  they  eoold  hate 
had,  could  they  have  obtained  but  m  "ma- 
gister  dixit."  But  this  wis  not  likely,  it 
was  too  strange  m  question  to  nsk  of  soeha 
Master,  '*  a  Magistto  mansuetudinis  lieen- 
tiam  crudelitatis."  Nothing  coold  hate 
come  more  cross  to  his  disposition.  Hit 
spirit  never  was  addicted  to  blood,  unless  il 
were  to  shed  his  own.  He  was  a  Prince  of 
peace,  and  set  forth  to  ns  by  all  the  symbob 
of  peace  and  gentleness,  as  of  a  sheep,  a 
lamb,  a  hen,  a  gentle  twining  vine,  the 
healing  olive :  and  is  it  likely,  that  soch  a 
one  should  give  his  "  placet"  to  the  uiler 
ruin  of  a  company  of  poor  viUagen,  ibr  de- 
nying him  a  night's  lodging,  moved  theieie 
by  the  foregoing  scandal  of  a  achism?  he 
knew  better  what  it  cost  to  redeem  a  wxa, 
and  to  save  his  life  from  destruction,  thu 
to  be  so  hasty  for  his  ruin.  And  if  the 
fathers  confessors,  who  were  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  day,  had  but  reflected  upon 
this  gospel,  they  might  have  informed  their 
penitents  better,  than  to  have  engaged  them 
upon  such  antichristian  and  treasonahk 
practices,  as  to  destroy  an  assembly  of 
Christians,  as  to  depose  or  kill  a  king. 

It  is  the  proper  cognizance  of  Mahome^ 
tanism,  bv  fire  and  sword  to  maintain  their 
cause,  and  to  propagate  their  religion  bf 
ruin  of  princes  and  conquering  their  king- 
doms. But  it  is  the  excellency  of  Christi- 
anity, that  by  humility  and  obedience  it 
made  princes  tributary  to  our  dear  Master, 
and  homagers  to  his  kingdom.  When  Va- 
lentinian  sent  Calligonus,  his  chamberlain, 
to  St.  Ambrose,  to  threaten  him  from  his 
faith,  his  answer  was,  ^'Deus  perraittit  tibi 
ut  impleas  quod  minaris.  Elgo  patiar,  quod 
est  episcopi ;  tu  facies,  quod  est  spadonis." 
He  did  not  stir  up  the  numerous  people  of 
his  diocess  to  rebel  against  the  emperor,  or 
depose  him,  employed  no  agent  in  his  court 
to  undermine  his  security,  nor  assassia  to 
take  his  life.  He  and  the  rest  of  those  good 
fathers  would  not  have  lost  their  possibility 
of  being  marty'rs  for  the  world,  anlcM  it 
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were  by  persuading  the  emperors  to.  the 
Christian  faith.  ''We  pray  for  all  our  govern- 
OTS,  that  they  might  have  long  life^  a  secure 
gorernmenty  a  safe  house,  strong  armies, 
good  subjects,  quiet  world."   So  Tertullian.* 

I  bad  thought  that  the  doctrine  and  exam- 
ple of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  practice 
mpostolical  and  primitive,  had  been  ties 
eoough  to  keep  us  in  our  obedience  to  God 
and  the  king,  and  in  Christian  charity  to  all; 
bat  I  find  that  all  these  precepts  come  to 
nothing;  for  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  did  not  actually  depose  kings,  nor 
alter  states,  nor  call  for  fire  to  consume  their 
enemies ;  not  because  it  was  simply  unlaw- 
ful so  to  do,  or  any  way  adverse  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  but  because  they  wanted 
power.  So  BeUarmine  -.f  "  The  church  gave 
leave  that  the  faithful  should  obey  Julian, 
because  they  wanted  forces."  And  F.  Cres- 
well|  is  very  confident  of  the  business, 
'•They  might  without  all  question  have 
appointed  to  themselves  other  kings  and 
princes,  if  the  Christians  had  been  strong 
enough  to  bring  their  intendments  to  pass." 
But  because  they  could  not,  therefore  it  was 
not  lawful  for  them  to  go  about  it,  nor  is  it 
for  us  in  the  same  case,  *'  especially  if  the 
prince  hath  quiet  possession,  and  a  strong 
guard  about  him,  then  by  no  means  is  it 
lawful  tor  a  single  man,  by  his  own  author- 
ity,  to  assault  his  prince  that  rules  tyranni- 
cally." So  Salmeron.^  But  who  sees  not 
that  this  way  murder  maybe  lawful?  For 
true  it  IS  God  commanded  us,  saying, 
^  Thou  «naU  not  kill;"  that  is,  if  thou  art  not 
able  to  nr't  up  thy  hand,  or  strike  a  stroke : 
thou  shalt  not  blaspheme,  that  is,  if  thou 
beest  speechless ;  thou  must  be  obedient  to 
thy  prince,  that  is,  if  thou  canst  not  tell  how 
to  help  it.  Grood  doctrine  this  7  And  in- 
deed it  might  possibly  be  something  if  Grod 
had  commanded  our  subordination  to  princes 
only  "for  wrath,"  for  then  "si  vires ad- 
sint,"  if  we  can  defend  ourselves  we  are 
secure,  we  need  not  fear  his  wrath;  but 
when  he  adds,  "  also  for  conscience'  sake," 
I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  that  any  man 
should  obtrude  so  senseless,  so  illiterate,  and 
so  impious  an  interpretation  upon  the  Chris- 
tian world,  under  the  title  of  catholic  doctrine. 

Christ,Avhenhe  was  betrayed,  and  seized 
upon  by  his  murderers,  could  have  com- 
manded twelve  legions  of  angels  for  his 
guard,  '•Nondefuerunt  vires;"  and,  in  all 

.  *  Apologet.        t  De  Pontif.  R.  lib.  v.  c  7. 
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human  likelihood,  such  a  "  satellitium,"  as 
that  would  have  moved  them  to  a  beliet' 
in  him,  or  else,  I  am  sure,  might  have  de- 
stroyed the  unbelievers.  Shall  I  say  more 
against  this  rude  "  glossema  ?"  Then  thus. 
It  is  false  that  the  primitive  Christians  had 
not  power  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
persecutors.  Hear  St.  Cyprian;  "Nemo 
nostrum,  quando  apprehenditur,  reluctatur, 
nee  se  adversus  injustltiam,  et  violentiam 
vestram,  quamvis  nimius  et  copiosus  noster 
sit  populus,  ulciscitur."  They  could  have 
resisted,  and  that  to  blood,  but  they  had 
not  so  learned  Christ  Prayers  and  tears 
were  the  arms  of  Christians,  and  then  they 
had  a  defence  beyond  all  this,  when  they 
were  hard  put  to  it,  "  Mori  potuerunt ;"  a 
submission  of  their  bodies  to  martyrdom 
was  their  last  refuge. 

Thus  St.  Agnes,  Lucia,  Agatha,  Chris- 
tina, Domitilla  saved  both  their  faith  and 
chastity,  "  non  armis,  sed  ignibus  et  carni- 
ficis  manu ;"  the  tormentor's  last  cruelty  de- 
fended them  from  all  succeeding  danger. 

I  will  not  yet  conclude,  that  that  which 
these  men  obtrude  for  catholic  doctrine  is  flat 
and  direct  heresy ;  I  will  instance  but  once 
more,  and  then  I  shall.  In  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  which  was  assembled  when 
the  usurping  and  tyrannizing  Groths  did 
domineer  in  Europe,  the  most  whereof  were 
tyrants,  usurpers,  or  Arians ;  the  council  de- 
creed that  if  any  man  did  violate  the  life  or 
person  of  his  king,  "  aut  potestate  regni 
exuerit,"  kill  him  or  depose  him,  "  Anathe- 
ma sit,"  &c.,  he  should  be  accursed  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  his  holy  angels,  and 
together  with  all  the  companions  of  his 
iniquity,  he  should  be  separated  from  the 
catholic  church.  And  now,  I  hope,  I  may  say 
that  these  men  who  either  practice  or  advise 
such  practices  as  killing  or  deposing  kings, 
are  as  formally  condemned  for  heresy,  and 
anathematized,  as  ever  was  Manichee  or 
Cataphrygian.  I  know  not,  but,  perhaps, 
this  might  be  thought  of  when  the  Jesuits 
were  inscribed  heretics  upon  the  public  pil- 
lar before  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  upon  their 
baiiishment:  however,  let  them  answer  it 
as  they  may,  it  concerns  them  as  much  as 
their  being  catholics  comes  to,  "Et  con- 
siderent,  quia  quae  prsdicant  tantoperd  ver- 
ba, aut  ipsorum  summorum  pontificum  sunt 
suas  fimbrias  eztendentium,  autillorum  qu' 
eis  adulantur,"  as  said  iEneas  Sylvius;* 
but  at  ao  hand  can  it  be  Christian  doctrine. 

*  De  Gettis  Concil.  Basil  lib.  i 
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1  instanced  in  lliese  ihiogs  lo  show  the 
aaiiibesu  between  ihe  spirit  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  wbo  answered  ibe  question  ol  the 
text,  iin<l  ihe  fathers  confessors,  of  wbom 
iras  ashed  the  lueslinc  of  ibe  day. 

But  give  me  leave  lo  consider  tbem  not 
only  as  misinfurming  tbeir  peniteols,  bul  as 
concealing  tbeir  intended  purpose ;  for  even 
this  way,  the  persons  to  wbom  the  question 
was  propounded  made  themselveB  guilty  of 
ihe  intended  mnchi notion.*  For  by  all  law, 
ecclesinstical  and  civil,  he  ibal  conceals  an 
JDlended  tuuider  or  treason,  makes  himself 
BS  much  a  party  for  conccaliDg,  bs  is  the 
principal  for  contriving. 

Ob.  But  these  fathers  confessors  could 
not  be  accused  by  virtue  of  these  geoeml 
laws,  as  being  exempt  by  virtue  of  a  special 
case,  for  tbey  received  notice  of  these  things 
only  in  confession,  the  seal  of  which  i 
sacied  and  inviolable,  that  he  is  sacrilegious 
who  in  any  case  doth  break  it  open,  though 
it  be  to  avoid  the  greatest  evil  that  can  hap- 
pen,so  Bellarmine  it  to  save  the  Lives  of  all 
the  kings  in  Cbriateodom,  so  Binel  ;t  though 
w  snve  a  whole  comiuoQwealth  from 
mage,  temporal  or  spiritual,  of  body  or  f 

A  coDsiderable  matter!  On  the  one  side 
we  are  threatened  by  sacrilege,  on  ibe  other 
by  danger  of  princes  and  commonwealths 
fur  ibe  case  may  happen,  thai  either  the 
prince  and  the  whole  stale  may  be  Buffeted 
lo  perish  bodily  and  ghosdy,  or  tt[se  the 
pricHl  must  certainly  damn  himself  by  the 
sacrilegious  breach  of  the  holy  seal  of  con- 
fession. Give  me  leave  briefly  to  consider 
it,  and,  both  for  the  acquiltance  of  our  slate 
in  its  proceedings  against  these  traitors,  and 
for  Ihe  regulating  of  the  case  itself,  to  say 
these  two  things. 

1.  This  present  treason  was  not  revealed 
to  these  fathers  confessors  in  formal  confes- 


.  If  it  had,  it  did  ni 


bind  Ic 


in  the  present  case.    Of  the  first,  only  a 

1.  It  was  only  propounded  to  them  in 
way  of  question  or  consultation,"}  (like  this 
in  the  text,)  as  appeared  by  their  own  con- 
fessions,  and  the   alteatation   of   then    Sir 


Henry  Mounlague,  recorder  of  LoadoD, 
lo  Garnet  himself.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  a  formal  confession ;  and,  therefore,  not 
bind  to  the  seal.  It  is  the  common  opinion 
of  their  own  doctors :  "  Non  eaiia  inducinu 
obligfttio  sigilli  in  confessione,  quani  qui* 
facit  sine  ullo  antmo  accipiendi  absolulin- 
nem,  sed  solum  consilii  petendi  causa."* 

2.  It  was  propounded  to  these  fathers  con- 
fessors as  a  thing  not  aubjeclabte  to  their 
penitential  judicature,  because  it  was  a  fact 
not  repented  of,  but  then  in  agitation,  and 
resolved  upon  for  the  future.  How  then 
could  this  be  a  confession,  whose  inaiilutiali 
must  certainly  be  in  order  to  absolution,  and 
how  could  this  be  in  any  such  order,  when 
it  was  3  business  of  which  they  could  not 
expect  to  be  absolved,  unless  they  hoped  ta 
sin  with  a  pardon  about  their  necks ;  and 
on  condition  God  would  be  merciful  to  them 
in  its  remission,  would  come  and  profesi 
that  they  were  resolved  to  anger  him  I  la 
reason,  this  could  be  no  act  of  repentance, 
neither  could  it,  by  confession  of  their  oira 
side.  It  b  the  doctrine  of  Hosttensis:  and 
Navane,t  and  Cardinal  Alban}  confess  it  la 
be  most  commonly  received. 

4,  It  was  not  only  not  repented  of,  bat  by 
them  reputed  to  be  a  good  action,  and  m 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  confession.  1  ap- 
peal to  any  of  tbeir  own  manuab  and  peni- 
tentiary books.  It  is  culpable,  say  they.  I 
am  sure  it  is  ridiculous  in  any  man  to  con- 
fess, and  sbrive  bimself  of  a  g.'icd  action ; 
and  that  this  was  sucli  in  their  opinion,  it  is 
plain,  by  that  impious  answer  of  Garnet, 
affirming  it  a  business  greatly  meritorious, 
if  any  good  might  thence  accrue  to  the 
CBihoUc  cause.) 

4.  By  this  tbeir  pretended  confession 
they  endeavoured  to  acquire  new  complices, 
as  is  evident  "  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  Iraitors."  They  were  therefore  bound 
to  reveal  it,  for  it  neither  was,  nor  could  be, 
a  proper  and  formal  confession.  Tha.t  this 
is  the  common  opinion  of  their  own  schoob, 
see  it  affirmed  by  jEgidius  Coninck.^ 

The  first  particular  then  is  plaia.  Here 
neither  was  the  form  of  confession,  nor  ytt 
could  this  thing  be  a  matter  of  confession; 
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therefore  supposing  the  seal  of  confession 
to  be  sacredly  inviolable,  in  all  cases,  yet 
they  were  highly  blameable  for  their  con- 
cealment in  the  present. 

2.  But  the. truth  of  the  second  particular 
is  more  to  be  inquired  oH  That  is,  that 
though  these  things  had  been  only  re- 
Tealed  in  confession^  and  this  confession 
had  been  formal  and  direct,  yet  they  were 
bound,  in  the  present  case,  to  reveal  it,  be* 
cause  the  seal  of  confession  is  not  so  invio- 
lable, as  that  in  no  case  it  is  to  be  broken 
up,  and  if  in  any,  especially  it  may  be 
opened  in  the  case  of  treason. 

I  never  knew  any  thing  cried  up  with  so 
general  a  voice,  upon  so  little  ground,  as  is 
the  over-hallowed  seal  of  confession. 

True  it  is  that  an  ordinary  secret,  com- 
mitted to  a  friend  in  civil  commerce,  is  not 
to  be  revealed  upon  every  cause,  nor  upon 
many ;  but  upon  some  it  may,  as  they  all 
confess.  If  thus,  then  much  rather  is  this 
to  be  observed  in  the  revelation  of  the  se- 
crets of  our  consciences,  not  only  from  the 
ordinary  tie  to  secrecy,  but  likewise,  lest 
sins  should  grow  more  frequent,  if  so  great 
a  remedy  of  them  be  made  so  odious,  as  to 
expose  us  to  a  public  infamy  or  danger  of 
the  law.  The  council,  therefore,  that  first 
introduced  this  obligation,  was  very  prudent 
and  reasonable,  pleads  a  tnousand  years' 
prescription,  and  relies  upon  good  conve- 
niences. This  is  all  that  ever  could  be 
proved  of  it,  as  may  appear  anon ;  but  these 
are  too  weak  a  base,  to  build  so  great  a 
structure  on  it,  as  to  make  it  sacrilege,  or 
any  sin  at  all,  to  reveal  confessions,  in  some 
cases. 

1.  For  first,  if  because  it  is  delivered  as 
a  secret,  and  such  a  secret,  it  is  the  more 
closely  and  relipiously  to  be  kept;  it  is  true, 
— but  concludes  no  more,  but  that  it  must 
be  a  greater  cause  that  must  authorize  a 
publication  of  this,  than  of  the  secrets  of 
ordinary  commerce  between  friend  and 
friend. 

2.  If  the  licensing  of  publication  of  con- 
fession be  a  way  to  make  confession  odious, 
and  therefore  that  it  may  not  be  published, 
— -I  say,  if  this  concludes,  then,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  concludes  far  more  strongly,  that 
tnerefore,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  pub- 
l\shed,  because  nothing  can  make  a  thing 
more  odious  and  intolerable,  than  if  it  be 
made  a  cover  for  grand  impieties,  so  as  to 
engage  a  true  subject,  quietly  and  know- 
ingly, to  see  his  prince  murdered. 

3.  If  it  be  discoura^rement  to  the  practice 


of  confession,  that  some  sms  revealed  in  it 
must  be  published,  though  with  peril  to  the 
delinquent's  fame  and  life,  then  it  will  be  a 
far  greater  discouragement  to  the  sin,  when 
that  it  sha]l,  by  a  universal  judgment,  be  so 
detested,  that  its  concealment  may  not  be 
permitted,  though  it  be  with  the  hazard  of 
discouraging  the  holy  duty  of  confession : 
and  when  the  being  guilty  of  such  a  sin, 
shall  reduce  men  into  such  straits,  that 
either  they  shall  want  the  benefit  of  abso- 
lution, or  submit  themselves  to  a  public 
satisfaction,  and  so,  even  in  this  particular, 
the  benefit  is  far  greater  than  the  imaginary 
inconvenience. 

The  conveniences  of  the  seal  force  no 
more,  than  that  it  is  convenient  to  be  ob- 
served, not  simply  and  absolutely,  in  all 
cases  necessary.  And  perhaps  Saurez,  the 
great  patron  of  it,  perceived  it ;  however, 
he  lays  the  burden  ''super  communi  con- 
sensu ecclesis,  ejusque  perpetuft  tradi- 
tione."*  If  then  I  can  show,  that  there  is 
no  such  catholic  consent  of  the  present 
church,  nor  any  universal  tradition  of  the 
ancient  church,  for  the  inviolable  seal,  but 
plainly  the  contrary,  then  our  chiirch,  in 
her  permission  of  the  priests  to  reveal  some 
confessions,  is  as  inculpable  as  those  of  the 
present  church,  who  (besides  herself)  teach 
and  practise  it,  and  as  the  primitive  church, 
whose  example  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
she  strictly  follows. 

Of  the  first,  the  church  of  England,  which 
observes  the  seal  of  confession,  as  sacredly  as 
reason  or  religion  itself  can  possibly  permit, 
yet  forbids  not  disclosure,  in  case  of  murder 
or  treason,  but,  in  these  particulars,  leaves 
us  entire  in  our  obedience  to  the  common 
laws  of  England ;  and  these  command  it.t 

That  the  church  of  England  gives  leave, 
in  some  cases,  to  reveal  confessions,  is  ar- 
gument enough  to  prove,  that  the  seal  is  not 
founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  present 
catholic  church:  for  it  is  no  more  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question  (nor  apparently  so 
much)  to  say,  the  church  of  England  is  a 
part  of  the  catholic  church,  and  therefore 
her  consent  is  required  to  make  a  thing  uni- 
versal, than  to  say,  the  church  of  Rome  is 
the  whole  catholic  church,  therefore  her 
consent  is  sufficient  to  make  a  thing  ca- 
tholic. But  I  shall  not  need  to  proceed  this 
way.    For, 

1.  It  is  apparent,  that,  of  their  own  side« 


*  In  3  part.  D.  Thorn,  disp'.  33.  sec.  1.  n.  2. 
t  Can.  113.  A.  D.  1604. 
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AJlisiiliorensLshrgdyaad  proFcssedlf  proves  i 
ibplawfulapsa  of  publicalion.in  some  ca»es, 
ito  it  19  to  lie  seen.  Lib.  4,  Summa:  tract.  6. 
up.  3-  I-  7.  anil  Garoet  himseir, — the  man 
who,  if  sDVihnd  most  neeJ  to  stand  id  de- 
fence of  the  seal,  ihat  the  pretence  of  it 
might  bare  defended  him, — yel  confessed 
of  his  own  accord,  "  L^es  quie  celare  ho»c 
piohibeni,  apprima  esse  jusias  el  saluta- 
res.'"  He  adds  his  reason,  and  that  is 
more  than  his  authority ;  for,  saiih  he,  it 
i»  not  tiuing  ihat  ihe  life  ftnd  safely  of  a 
prince  should  depend  upon  the  private  nice- 
fiea  of  any  man's  conscience.  If  tn-o,  nay, 
if  one  dissent,  it  is  enough  to  destroy  a  con- 
■enl.     Bol  see  further. 

There  are  many  cases,  generally  con- 
fessed amongst  themselces,  in  which  the 
seal  of  formal,  and,  as  they  love  to  speak, 
•acramenlal  confession,  may  be  broken  open. 
I  instance  but  in  two  or  three. 

First,  Confession  may  be  revealed  to  clear 
a  doubtful  cose  of  marriage.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  great  canonisis.f  as  you  may  see 
them  quoted  by  Saurez  de  Paz,  and  Cova- 
ruvias,^  and  the  case  of  the  Venetian,  who 
married  a  virgin  that  was  botii  his  sister  and 
daughter; — and  that  at  Rome,  under  Pope 
Paul  111.  almost  to  lite  purpose, — were  long 
disputed  on  both  sides,  whether  they  were 
to  be  revealed  or  not ;  so  that  at  most,  * 
but  a  doubtful  matter  in  such  cases,  whether 
the  tie  of  secrecy  doth  oblige.  Now,  if  for 
iheproofof  marriage,  the  seal  may  be  broken 
tip,  that  man  and  wife  might  live  content- 
edly, and  as  they  ought,  strange  it  should 
be  nnlawful  to  reveal  confessions,  in  case  of 
tRason,  for  the  safety  of  a  prince  or  slate! 

In  case  of  heresy,  the  seal  binds  not,  by 
ibeir  own  general  confession.  It  is  a  rule 
«mongal  them, 

"  Hieresis  est  crimen;  quod  non  confessio 

Now  I  would  fain  learn  why  treason  is  not 
as  revealnble  as  heresyl  la  heresy  dan- 
gerous to  souls  1  Then  surely  so  is  treason, 
unless  it  be  none,  or  a  very  small  crime. 
May  heresy  infect  others?  So  may  treason, 
as  it  did  in  the  present.  It  may  then  as 
well  be  revealed  as  heresy.  Now  that  it 
may  something  rather,  I  have  these  reasons. 
1.  Because  it  is  not  so  certain,  that  such  an 
opinion  is  heresy,  as  that  such  a  fact  is  trea- 
Kn.   S.  Because,  although  both  treason  and 


real  heresy  be  damnable  and  dangerous  U 
souls,  yet  heresy  kills  no  kings  as  treasta 
doth.  1  confess  that  heresy  may,  and  dotii 
leach  it,  but  then  it  degenerates  into  uet- 
son.  Now,  if  some  heresy  may  be  ireann, 
then  the)  treason  ia  heresy ;  and  so  a  »n 
of  treason  may  occur,  in  which,  from  ihor 
own  confession,  treason  is  revealable. 

3.  By  the  most  general  voice  of  their  oini 
side,  any  man  may  license  his  confessoris 
reveal  his  confession,  ft  is  the  doctrine  of 
Scottis,  Dutanduq,  Almain,  Navarre,  Me- 
dina, and  generally  of  all  the  Tbomists.  I 
infer,  i(  a  private  man  may  license  his  con- 
fessor to  reveal  his  confession,  than  the  seat 
of  confeasion  is  not  founded  upon  any  Di- 
vine conimandraent ;  for  if  it  were,  the  pent, 
tent  could  not  give  the  priest  license  to  break 
tL  But,  if  the  penitent  may  give  hts  con- 
fessor leave,  because  the  tie  of  secrecy  b  ■ 
bond  in  which  the  priest  stands  bound  to 
the  penitent,  and,  he  giving  him  leave.re- 
mils  of  his  own  right,  then  much  rather  may 
a  whole  state  authorize  this  publication;' 
for,  whatever  personal  right  a  private  rou 
hath,  ihat  the  whole  stale  bath  much  rather, 
for  he  is  included  in  il  as  a  part  of  the 
whole;  and  in  such  cases  as  concern  the 
whole  commonwealth,  as  this  of  treason 
doth  most  especially,  the  rule  of  the  law 
holds  without  exception,  "refertur  ad  uoi- 
versos,  quod  publice  Bi  per  majorem  par- 
tem,"f  the  delinquent  gives  leave  to  the 
publication  of  confession,  therefore,  because 
the  whole  stale  doth,  whereof  he  is  one 
member.  I  add,  that  in  the  case  of  treason, 
this  is  much  rather  true,  for  heM  the  delm- 
quent  loselh  all  his  right  whatsoever,  pi«- 
dial,  personal,  and  of  privilege  ;  and,  thei^ 
fore,  the  commonwealth  can  the  better  license 
the  publication,  and  the  brerith  of  the  bond 
of  secrecy,  in  which  the  confessor  stood 
lied  to   ibe  penitent   by   virtue   of  implicit 

4.  Lastly,  even  in  special,  in  the  very 
case  of  treason  confessed,  many  of  their 
own  do  actually  practise  a  publication,  when 
either  they  are  loyal  of  themselves,  or  dare 
not  be  otherwise. 

1  instance  first  in  the  church  of  France. 
For  this,  see  Bodinus,t  who  reports  of  *' 
Norman  gentleman,  whom  his  confessor 
discovered  for  having  confessed  a  treasoo- 


*  Actio  ;□  jirodit.  lal.  p.  E>E>. 
t  PrBGiic.  Crim.  EoclBsiast.  o, 
}  Seiol,  do  MuHinaa. 


O  L.  quod  Major  ff,  nd  Municipalera. 
f  ff,  do  Regul,  Juris,  ad  sec.  lerertui.  UK 
■u.  aeo.  ult.  S.  de  pact. 
t  Da  KepubL  lib.  ii.  c.  S. 
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able  purpose  he  sometimes  had^  of  killing 
Francis  I.^  of  which  he  was  penitent,  did 
his  penance,  craved  absolution,  obtained  it, 
but  yet  was  sentenced  to  the  axe  by  ex- 
press commission  from  the  king  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.*  The  like  confession  was 
made  by  the  lord  of  Hauterville,  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  death ;  which  when  he 
had  escaped,  he  incurred  it  with  the  disad- 
vantage  of  public  infamy  upon  the  scaffold. 
I  instance  not  in  the  case  of  Barriere,  it  is 
every  where  known,  as  it  is  reported  partly 
by  Thuanus,  but  more  fully  by  the , author 
of  "  Histoire  de  la  Paix."  Nor  yet  is  France 
singular  in  the  practice  of  pubL'cation  of 
confessed  treason.  For  at  Rome  there  have 
heen  examples  of  the  like,  I  mean  of  those 
who  confessed  their  purpose  of  killing  the 
pope,  who  were  revealed  by  their  confessors, 
and  accordingly  punished.f 

Thus  then  the  first  pretence  proves  a  nul- 
lity, and  either  our  laws  are  just  in  com- 
manding publication  of  confession  in  case 
of  treason,  or  themselves  very  culpable  in 
teaching  and  practising  it  in  the  same,  and 
in  cases  of  less  moment  The  second  is 
like  the  first,  for  it  is  extremely  vain  to  pre- 
tend that  the  seal  of  confession  is  founded 
upon  catholic  tradition.  Judge  by  the  sequel. 

The  first  word  I  hear  of  concealing  con- 
fessions, is  in  Sozomen,}  relating  how  the 
Greek  church,  about  the  time  of  Decius 
the  emperor,  set  over  the  penitents  a  public 
penitentiary  priest,  who  was  bound  to  be 
"  Vir  bonse  conversationis,  servansque  se- 
cretAm,"  "  a  good  man,  and  a  keeper  of 
secrets;"  for,  indeed,  he  was  bound  to  con- 
ceal some  crimes,  in  particular,  those  which 
an  adulteress  had  confessed,  I  mean,  con- 
cerning her  adultery,  as  appears  in  the 
canons  of  St  Dasil.§  But  yet  this  priest 
who  was  so  tied  to  a  religious  secresy,  did 
''  publish  many  of  them  in  the  congrega- 
tion before  the  people,"  that  they  might 
leprove  the  delinquent  and  discountenance 
the  sin.  The  same  story  is  reported  by 
Cassiodore  and  Nicephorus  from  the  same 
author. 

The  lawfulness  and  practice  of  publica- 
tion, in  some  cases,  is  as  clear  in  Origen.|| 


*  Histoire  de  Lapaix. 

t  Dominio.  e  Soto  memb.  3.  q.  4.  concl.  2. 
de  rat.  reffendi  secret. 

I  Hist.  Vib.  vii.  c.^  16. 

^  Tof  ftoixfv^ioai  ywHuxo/i  xai  ifayoptvfSa^ 
6t'  iifho^uur  irjfuyftivtuf  ovx  ixiktuow  d  Jla^iptf 
MM^,— Epist.  ad  Amphil. 

I  Hamii.  2.  in  Psal.  xxxvii. 


*'  If,"  (saith  he)  "  th«  physician  of  thy  soul 
perceives  thy  sins  to  be  such  as  to  need  so 
harsh  a  remedy,  as  to  have  them  published 
before  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that 
others  may  be  admonished,  and  thou  the 
beuer  cured,  he  need  be  very  deliberate,  and 
skilful  in  the  application  of  it."  HithertOj 
no  such  thing  as  a  universal  tradition  for 
the  pretended  inviolable  sacramental  seal; 
for  Origen  plainly,  and  by  them  confessedly, 
speaks  of  such  sins,  as  first  were  privately 
confessed  to  the  priest ;  how  else  should  he 
deliberate  of  their  publication  ?  but  yet  he 
did  so,  and  for  all  the  seal  of  confession, 
sometimes  opened  many  of  them  to  no 
fewer  witnesses  than  a  whole  assembly. 
Thus  it  was,  in  the  Greek  church,  both  law 
and  custom.  But  now  if  we  look  into  the 
Latin  church,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
taken  up  from  example  of  the  Greeks  and 
somewhile  practised,  that  some  particular 
sins  should  be  published  in  the  church 
before  the  congregation,  as  it  is  confessed  in 
the  council  of  Mentz,  and  inserted  by  Bur- 
chard  into  his  decree.* 

But  when  the  lay-piety  began  to  cool,  and 
the  zeal  of  some  clergymen  wax  too  hot, 
they  would  needs  heighten  this  custom  of 
publication  of  some  sins,  to  a  law  of  the 
publishing  of  all  sins.  This  being  judged 
to  be  inconvenient,  expressed  the  first  de- 
cree for  the  seal  of  confession  in  the  Latin 
church.  Now  see  how  it  is  uttered,  and 
it  will  sufficiently  inform  us  both  of  the 
practice  and  the  opinion,  which  antiquity 
had  of  the  obligation  to  the  seal. 

"  lUam  contra  apostolicam  regulam  prae- 
sumptionem,"  &c.  that  is,  "  it  was  against 
the  apostolical  ordinance,  that  a  law  should 
enjoin  that  the  priest  should  reveal  all  those 
sins  which  had  been  told  him  in  confes- 
sion."t  It  might  be  done,  so  it  were  not 
required  and  exacted,  and  yet  might  be  so 
required,  so  it  were  not  a  publication  of  alL 
"  Non  enim  omnium  hujusmodi  sunt  pec- 
cata ;"  saith  St  Leo :  ''  some  sins  are  in- 
convenient to  be  published :"  it  is  not  fit 
the  world  should  know  all,  therefore  some 
they  might,  or  else  he  had  said  nothing. 
The  reason  which  he  gives,  make  the  busi- 
ness somewhat  clearer,  for  he  derives  it,  not 
from  any  simple  necessity  of  the  thing,  or  a 
Divine  right,  but  lest  men  out  of  inordinate 
love  to  themselves,  ''should  rather  refuse 
to  be  washed  than  buy  their  punty  with  so 

*  Cap.  fO.  et  21.  lib.  xix.  c.  37. 
t  Decret,  S,  Leonis.  P.  M,  Epist.  83.  ad  epiio 
Campan. 
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much  aliame."  The  whole  epislle  hath 
tn«ny  lliings  in  h  eiceltenily  lo  lUe  same 
purpose. 

I  tay  DO  more ;  the  doclrine  and  piaclice 
of  anliquiiy  is  Eudiciently  evident,  and  thai 
Ihere  is  noihing  less  ihaa  a  universal  tradi- 
tion for  llie  seal  of  eonfession  to  be  observed 
in  all  casca,  even  of  ains  of  the  highest  ma- 
lignity. 

Thus  these  fathers  confessors  are  made 
totally  inexcusable  by  concealing  a  treason, 
which  waa  not  revealed  to  them  in  a  formal 
confeision,  and  had  been  likewise  culpable 
though  it  had,  there  being,  as  I  have  shown, 
DO  auch  sacredness  of  the  seal  as  (o  be  in- 
violable in  alt  caaei  whatsoever. 

1  have  now  done  with  ihe  several  consi- 
detaiions  of  the  persons  lu  whom  the  ques- 
tion waa  propounded ;  they  were  ihe  fathers 
confessors  in  the  day,  but  it  was  Christ  the 
Lord,  in  roy  test.  The  question  itself  fol- 
lows, "  Shall  we  command  fire  to  tome  from 
heaven  and  consume  them?" 

The  question  was  concerning  Ihe  fale  of 
a  whole  town  of  Samaria ;  in  our  case  it 
was  more,  of  the  fale  of  a  whole  kingdom. 
Il  bad  been  well  if  such  a  question  had  been 
silenced  by  a  direct  negative,  or  (as  the 
judges  of  ihe  Areopagus  used  to  do}  put 
off  "  ad  diem  longissimum,"  thai  they 
might  have  especled  ihe  answer  three  ages 
after. 

"  0e  morle  hominis  nulla  est  cuactatio 
lODga ;"  DO  demur  had  been  too  long 
ease  of  so  much  and  so  royal  blood,  ihc 
blood  o^  a  king,  of  a  king's  children,  of  i 
king's  kingdom.  Ifyinfiof  npufioTd  ri  nuAif 
king  and  kingdom  should  have  been  madi 
B  solemn  saciidce  to  appease  their  solemi 
deliberate  malice.  I  said  "  deliberate,"  To 
ihey  were  loth  lo  be  malicious  without  good 
advice,  and  therefore  they  asked  iheir  ques- 
tion, worthy  of  an  oracle  even  no  lees  th 
Delphic,  where  an  evil  spirit  was  ihe  "  t 
men,"  and  a  witch  the  proplieL  For  the 
question  was  such  of  which  a  Christian 
could  not  doubi,  though  he  had  been  fear- 
fully scrupulous  in  his  resolutions.  For 
who  ever  questioned  ihe  unlawfulne, 
murder,  of  murdering  innocents,  of 
dering  them  who  were  confessed  righti 
For  ^tich  was  their  proposal ;  being  rather 
wilUng  that  catholics  should  perish  with 
those  whom  they  thought  heretics,  than 
thai  there  should  be  no  blood  spilt. 

But  to  the  question.  Il  waa  fire  they 
oiled  for,  the  most  merciless  of  all  the  eh 
BttulH,  DO   possibility  of  le.eaiiug  when 


:   kindled,  and   had  its  object     II  nai 
fittest   instrument   for   merciless   men, 
of  no  bowels,  whose  malice,  like  their 
did"agere  ad  eitremum   sua- 
luta  virium,"  "  work  to  the  highest  of  iu 
possibility."     Secondly;  ii  was  fire  indeed 
[hey   called    for,   but   not  like  that   in   my 
text,  not  fire  from  heoren.      They   might 
have  called  as  long   and  as  loud  as  those 
priests  did  who  contested  with  Elisna ;  no 
fire  would  have  comL>  from  heaven  lo  nave 
consumed   what   ihey  had   intended  for  ■ 
sacrifice.     God's  anaihemas   post  not  so 
fast    as  ours   do :    "  Deua   non   est    sicut 
homo."      Man   cutseth    often   when   GoJ 
blesseth ;   men   condemn   whom   God   ac- 
quits,  and,   therefore,   they   were   loth   to 
trust  God  with  Iheir  cause,  they  iherefore 
their  own  hands.     And  cer- 
tainly, if  to  their  anathemas  they  add  sotne 
faggots  of  their  own,  and  gunpowder,  it  is 
odds  hut  then  we  may  be  consumed  indeed; 
did   ihey ;  their  fire  was  not  from 
heaven. 

Lastly,  it  was  a  fiie  so  strange,  that  il 
d  no  example.  The  apostles,  indeed, 
pleaded  a  mistaken  precedent  for  the  reasen- 
'lieness  of  their  demand,  they  desired  lean 
do  but  "  even  as  Ehos  did."  The  Greeks 
ily  retain  this  clause,  il  is  not  in  the  bibles 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  really  these 
Romano-barbari"  could  never  pretend  lo 
any  precedent  for  an  act  so  barbarous  as 
theirs.^  Adramelech,  indeed,  killed  a  king, 
he  spared  the  people;  Haman  would 
have  killed  the  people,  hui  spared  the  king; 
but  that  both  king  and  people,  princes  and 
judges,  branch,  and  rush,  aad  root,  should 
die  at  once,  (as  if  Callgulas  were  actuated 
and  all  England  upon  one  head,)  waa  never 
known  till  now,  that  alt  the  malice  in  ihe 
world  met  in  this,  as  in  a  cenlre.  The 
Sicilian  even-song,  the  matins  of  St.  Bar- 
known  for  the  pitiless  and 
damned  massacres,  were  but  xdnmi  irif 
wop,  "  the  dream  of  the  ohadow  of  amoke," 
if  compared  with  ihis  great  lire.  "  In  Ibid 
occupato  sicculo  fabulas  vulgaris  nequiiia 
non  invenit."  This  was  a  busy  age; 
Erostraius  must  have  invented  a  moi* 
sublimed  malice  than  the  burning  of  one 
lemple,  or  not  have  been  so  tuuch  as  spoke 
of  since  the  discovery  of  the  powder-trea- 
son. But  T  must  make  more  hnsie,  I  shall 
not  else  climb  the  sublimity  of  this  impiety- 
Nero  was  someliraes  the"  populare  odium," 
was  "popularly  haled;"  and  deserved  it 
too;  for  he  slew  hia  master,  and  his  vif^ 
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and  all  his  fuinilfi  ODce  or  twice  oTer, 
opened  hia  tnolber's  womb,  fired  the  city, 
laughed  at  it,  slandered  the  Christiana  for 
it,  but  yet  all  these  were  but  "piincipia 
malorum,"  tbe  Tery  first  "rudiraenls  of 
eril."  Add  then  to  iheae,  Herod's  master- 
piece  at  Ramah,  as  it  was  deciphered  by 
ihe  tears  and  sad  threaes  of  ihe  matrons  in 
a  uoiversal  moumiDg  for  the  loss  of  their 
pretty  infaoia ;  yel  this  of  Herod  will  prove 
bat  an  iafani  wickedness,  and  that  of  Nero, 
the  evil  but  of  one.  ciiy.  I  would  willingly 
'  have  found  out  an  example,  but  I  see  I  can- 
not, should  I  put  into  tbe  scale  the  extract 
of  all  the  old  tyrants  famous  in  antique 


Should  I  take  for  true  story  the  highest 
cruelty  as  it  was  fancied  by  the  raost  hiero- 
glyphtcal  Egyptian,  this  alone  would  weigh 
them  down,  as  if  (he  Alps  were  put  in 
scale  against  the  dusl  of  a  balance.  For 
had  this  accursed  treason  prospered,  we 
■bould  have  had  the  whole  kingdom  mourn 
for  the  inestimable  loss  of  its  ehiefest  glory. 
Its  life,  its  present  joy,  and  all  its  very  hopes ' 
for  the  future.  For  such  was  (heir  destined 
malice,  that  they  would  not  only  have  in- 
dicted so  cruel  a  blow,  but  have  made  it 
incurable,  by  cutting  off  our  supplies  of 
joy,  the  whole  succession  of  the  line  royal. 
Not  only  the  vine  itself,  but  all  the  "  gem- 
mula,"  and  the  tender  olive-branches  should 
either  have  been  bent  to  their  intentions, 
mnd  made  to  grow  crooked,  or  else  been 
broken. 

And  nowaftersuchasublimity  of  malice, 
I  will  not  instance  in  the  taciilegious  ruin 
of  Ihe  neighbouring  temples,  which  needs 
must  have  perished  in  the  flame,  nor  in  the 
disturbing  the  ashes  of  our  entombed  kings, 
devouring  their  dead  ruins,  like  sepulchral 
dogs,  these  are  but  minutes,  in  respect  of 
the  ruin  prepared  for  tbe  living  temples. 

Stragem  sed  istim  non  inlic 
Chnstiu  ctdentam  priocipum 
Impune,  ne  fomn  Bui 
Pttris  perirM  &brica. 

Ergo  quB  potent  lin^a  releiere 
Laudei.  Cnrime,  tuas,  qui  domitum  stnils 
InGdnm  populum  cum  duce  periido  ? 

PavDUTT.  Hymn. 

Let  us  then  return  to  God  the  cop  of  thanks- 
giving, be  having  poured  forth  so  largely  to 
US  of  the  cup  of  salvation.  We  cannot 
want  wherewithal  to  fill  it,  here  is  matter 
•nau|^  fo7  an  eternal  thonkfulnen,  for  Iha 


expresiion  of  which  a  saort  life  is  too  little; 
but  lei  us  here  begin  our  oallelujahs,  hoping 

10   finish   them  hereafter,  where  the  many 
clioifs  of  angeb  will  fill  ttie  concert. 

Prnise  the  Lord,  ye  house  of  Levi ;  ye 
(liTii  leiir  the  Lord,  praise  we  Lord.  Praise 
ih»  Lord  out  <^  Sion,  woich  dwelleih  at 


SERMON  X. 

THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  THE  CLERST  IK  LIFB, 
UKLlRP,  AND  DOCTRINE,  DESCRIBED  AND 
PRESSED  EFFECTUALLY  UPON  THEIR  CON- 
SCIENCES, IN  TWO  BEBMONB  ON  TIT.  IL7, 
9  TREACHED  IN  BO  HANV  BEVEIUL  YIBI- 
TATIONS. 

In  all  ihin^t  fiairing  tiyielf  a  fattern  of  gooi 
vatl^t:    m    iaftrine    tSoiciHg    uiuampineti, 

Sauiil  iptaA,  tliat  taxnat  be  eondemHtd ;  that  A( 
thai  II  of  Ihi  contrary  part,  nay  be  aihamtd, 
haling  na  evii  thing  In  tay  la  gn.— Til.  a.  7,  8. 

A  s  God,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  first 
produced  a  mass  of  matter,  having  nothing 
in  it  bit  ail  obediential  capacity  and  pas- 
aiviiy  ;  which  God  Separated  into  classes  of 
division,  gave  to  every  part  a  coogniity  to 
their  respective  forms,  which,  in  ih^ir  di^ 
linct  urbs  and  stations,  they  did  receive  in 
order,  and  (hen  were  made  beauteous  by 
sepHmtions  and  a  new  economy;  and  out 
of  thp^e  he  appointed  some  forserrants,  and 
some  far  government ;  and  some  to  eat,  and 
some  U  be  eaten ;  some  above,  and  sohm 
below ;  some  to  be  useful  to  bU  the  rest,  and 
all  lo  minister  to  the  good  of  man,  whom  he 
made  the  prince  of  tbe  creation,  and  a  minis- 
ter of  tbe  Divine  glory. — So  God  halh  also 
lIoh"  in  tbe  new  creation;  all  (he  world  waa 
cDiirluJed  under  sin;  it  was  a  corrupt  mass; 
nil  mankind  "  had  corrupted  themselves ;" 
lUL  yel  were  capable  of  Divine  inUuencea, 
,nd  of  a  nobler  form,  producible  in  the  new 
lirih:  here  then  God's  Spirit  moves  upon 
he  waters  of  a  Divine  birth,  and  makes  a 
Hi'piirniion  of  part  from  pari,  of  comiptioa 
fro-m  corruption  ;-Bnd  first  chose  some  fami- 
.if;  in  whom  he  communicated  the  Divine 
nHuencea  and  the  breath  of  a  nobler  life; 
Sell)  and  Enoch,  Noah  and  Abraham,  Joh 
and  Bildad,  and  these  were  (he  special  repo- 
ies  of  the  Divine  grace,  and  prophet* 
of  righteousness  lo  glorify  God  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  sermons  unto  oihersi 
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But  this  was  like  endosing  of  the  sun ;  be 
that  shuts  him  in,  shuts  him  out;  and  God, 
who  was  and  is  an  infinite  goodness,  would 
not  be  ^roumscA>ed,  and  limited  to  a  nar- 
row dircle;  goodness  is  his  nature,  and  infi- 
nite is  his  measure,  and  communication  of 
that  goodness  is  the  motion  of  that  eternal 
being :  God,  therefore,  breaks  forth  as  out 
of  a  cloud,  and  picks  out  a  whole  nation ; 
the  sons  of  Israel  became  his  family,  and 
that  soon  swelled  into  a  nation^  and  that 
nation  multiplied,  till  it  became  too  big  for 
ineir  country,  and  by  a  necessary  dispersion 
went,  and  did  much  good,  and  gained  some 
■ervants  to  God  out  of  other  parts  of  man- 
kind. But  God  was  pleased  to  cast  lots 
once  more,  and  was  like  the  sun  already 
risen  upon  the  earth,  who  spreads  his  rays 
to  all  the  comers  of  the  habitable  world, 
that  all  that  will  open  their  eyes  and  draw 
their  curtains,  may  see  and  rejoice  in  his 
light.  Here  God  resolved  to  call  all  the 
world ;  he  sent  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
to  the  comers  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  high- 
ways of  the  Jews,  all  might  come  that 
would;  for  **  the  sound  of  the  gospel  went 
out  into  all  lands :"  and  Grod  chose  all  that 
came,  but  all  would  not;  and  those  that  did, 
he  gathered  into  a  fold,  marked  them  with 
his  own  mark,  sent  his  Son  to  be  '*  the  great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls ;"  and 
they  became  "  a  peculiar  people  unto  Grod," 
*•  a  little  flock,''  "  a  new  election." 

And  here  is  the  first  separation  and  singu- 
larity of  the  gospel ;  all  that  hear  the  voice 
of  Christ's  first  call,  all  that  profess  them- 
selves his  disciples,  all  that  take  his  signa- 
ture, they  and  their  children  are  the  church, 
an  'Exxxij^uft,  called  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  "elect"  and  the  "chjsen  of 
God." 

Now  these  being  thus  chosen  out,  culled 
and  picked  from  the  evil  generations  of  the 
world,  he  separates  them  from  others,  to 
gather  them  to  himself;  he  separates  them 
and  sanctifies  them  to  become  holy ;  to  come 
out,  not  of  the  companies  so  much,  as  from 
the  evil  manners  of  the  world ;  God  chooses 
them  unto  holiness,  they  are  ttifwyfuvoi  tif 
{coi^  cuMvtor,  *'  put  in  the  right  order  to  eter- 
nal life." 

All  Christians  are  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  unholy  in  their 
conversation;  for  nothing  that  is  unholy 
shall  come  near  to  God ;  that  is  the  first 
great  line  of  our  duty ;  but  God  intends  it 
further;  all  Christians  must  not  be  only 
holy,  but  emmeiUly  holy.  For '' John  indeed 


baptized  with  water;''  hot  that  U  but  a  ddl 
and  inactive  element,  and  mores  liy  no  pm- 
ciple,  but  by  being  ponderous ;  Chriat  *'  bap- 
tizes with  the  Holy  OhoBt  and  with  fiie," 
and  Gtod  hates  lukewarmneas ;  and  what 
he  chooses  to  him  a  peculiar  people,  he 
adds,  they  must  be ''  zealous  of  good  woikM/' 
But  in  this  affair  there  are  many  sttps  aad 
great  degrees  of  progression.  1.  All  uk)d% 
people  must  be  delivered  from  all  sin ,  ibr 
as  Christ  eame  wholly  "  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,"  so  he  intends  ako  ''to 
present  his  church  as  a  pare  vixgin  nato 
Christ;"  aartOm,  oKp^tfnrtor,  aikutfrnj,  "with- 
out scandah  wiUiout  hypocrisy,"  **  withovt 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing :"  for  to 
be  quit  from  sin,  that  is,  from  aU  affectioa 
to  it,  is  supposed  in  the  Christian's  life; 
'*  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts," 
and  "  being  cleansed  from  all  fihhiness  of 
flesh  and  spirit,"  and  *'  having  escaped  lioB 
all  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lust ;"  this  is  not  so  much  commanded  as 
supposed:  without  this,  nothing  can  he 
done,  nothing  can  be  hol|>ed :  this  is  but  the 
foundation  of  the  Christiao,  who  is  intended 
to  be  '<  a  habitation  of  God,"  **  a  member 
of  Christ,"  *'  a  temple  of  the  holy  Spirit  of 
God :"  the  building  follows. 

2.  All  Christians  must  acquire  all  the 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God :  St  Peter 
gives  the  catalogue ;  "  faith,  and  virtue,  and 
knowledge,  and  temperance,  and  patience, 
and  godliness,  and  brotherly  kindness,  and 
charity  :"*  and  that  you  may  see  what  is 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  what  an  activity 
and  brisk  principle  is  required  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  these  things ;  the  apostle  gives  this 
precept,  that  for  the  acquiring  these  things, 
"  we  should  give"  meadow  anov^,  •'  all  dili- 
gence ;"  no  lazy  worker  is  a  good  Christian, 
he  must  be  diligent;  and  not  every  dili- 
gence, nor  every  degree  of  good  diligence; 
but  it  must  be  oU,  '*  omnem  omnino  diligen- 
tiam,"  "give  all  diligence." 

3.  There  is  yet  another  degree  to  be  added 
hereto :  it  is  not  enough  for  a  Christian  to 
be  free  from  corruption,  and  to  have  these 
graces ;  and  therefore  to  be  diligent,  very 
diligent  to  obtain  them ;  but  "  they  must  be 
in  us,  and  abound."t  N.  B.  they  must  be 
mtu;  these  graces  and  this  righteousness 
must  be  inherent ;  it  is  not  enough  for  us 
that  Christ  had  them  for  us ;  for  it  is  true, 
if  he  had  not  had  them,  we  should  never 
have  received  those,  or  any  thing  else  thai 
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IS  good :  but  he  had  them^  that  we  might 
have  them,  and  follow  his  steps  who  knew 
no  sin»  and  fulfilled  all  righteousness.  They 
f^must  be  in  us/'  saith  St.  Peter;  and  not 
only  so,  .they  must  also  abovnd  in  lu;  that 
is  the  end  of  Christ's  death ;  that  is  the 
fruit  of  his  Spirit :  they  must  be  plentiful, 
like  a  full  vintage,  or  like  Euphrates  in  the 
time  of  ripe  fruits;  they  must  swell  over 
the  banks :  for  when  they  are  out ''  in  gradu 
▼irtutis,"  "  in  the  lowest  step  of  sincerity," 
they  may  fall  from  the  tree  like  unripe  fruit, 
and  be  fit  for  nothing  but  for  prodigals  and 
swine;  they  must  be  in  their  season  and 
period,  greats  and  excellent,  and  eminent; 
they  must  take  up  all  our  faculties^  fill  up 
all  our  time,  spend  all  our  powers,  satisfy 
the  will,  and  be  adequate  to  all  the  powers 
of  our  choice;  that  is,  as  St  Peter  adds, 
they  must  be  so,  that  we  *'  make  our  calling 
and  election  sure;"  so  as  that  we  shall  never 
any  more  depart  from  God :  well,  thus  far, 
you  see  how  severe  and  sacred  a  thing  it  is 
10  be  a  Christian. 

4.  But  there  are  yet  three  steps  more  be- 
yond this:  God  requires  of  us  perseverance; 
a  thrusting  all  this  forward,  even  unto  the 
end  :  "  without  peace  and  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  God,"*  saith  the  author  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  but  that  is  not  all ;  6tMxstt  tl^rpn/jv 
mat,  wYUKffujv,  "  follow  after  peace  and  holi- 
ness with  all  men,"  avtv  o{,  ''without 
which ;"  it  is  not  atnv  ^i  (if>fpnji,  "  without 
which  peaee,^^  but  aviv  cl  duSxfcy,  "  without 
which  following  of  peace  and  holiness ;" 
that  is,  unless  we  endure  all  contradiction 
of  sinners  and  objections ;  without  follow- 
ing it  close  and  home  to  the  utmost  issue,  to 
the  end  of  all  righteousness,  tending  even  to 
comprehension,  to  consummation  and  per- 
fection, no  man  shall  see  God ;  Uoutw  h 
wytaafju^,  is  good  and  great,  "to  dwell  in 
holiness ;"  but  that  is  not  enough,  it  must 
be  6mxu¥  too,  we  must  still  ptirtue  it,  and 
that  vnto  the  end:  "for  he  that  endureth 
unto  the  end  shall  be  saved." 

5.  And  what  more?  yes,  there  is  some- 
thing yet :  for  besides  this  extension  of  dura- 
tion, there  must  be  "intensio  graduum:" 
for  "nondum  comprehendimus,  nondum 
perfect!  sumus ;"  "  we  have  not  yet  com- 
prehended, we  are  not  yet  made  perfect ;" 
but  that  must  be  aimed  at :  "Be  ye  perfect 
as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect;" — be 
*'  ye  meek  as  Christ  is ;" — "  be  ye  holy  as 
God  is  holy ;" — ^"  pure  as  your  Father  in 
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heaven  is  pure :" — and  who  can  be  sol  no 
man  can  'be  so  in  degree,  but  so  in  kind ; 
every  man  must  desire,  and  every  man 
must  contend  to  be,  and  therefore  it  is  pos- 
sible, else  it  had  never  been  required. 

6.  And  now  after  all  this,  one  thing  more 
is  to  be  done :  you  must  be  so  for  your- 
selves^ and  you  must  be  sp  for  others :  you 
must  be  so  as  to  please  God,  and  you  must 
be  so  to  edify  your  brethren  :  "  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :" 
let  it  be  so  eminent  and  conspicuous,  that 
all  that  see  your  conversation,  and  all  that 
come  into  your  congregations,  may  be  con- 
vinced, and  "  falling  down  and  worship- 
ping, may  say,  of  a  truth,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  in  you."  And  therefore  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mounts 
which  is  the  summary  of  a  Christian's  life, 
— at  the  end  of  the  eight  beatitudes,  tells  all 
his  followers  and  disciples :  "  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  world,  ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world  ;"  and  therefore  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  or  the  gospel,  is  compared  "  to  a 
woman  that  hid,  in  three  measures  of  meal," 
— the  Jews,  the  Turks,  the  heathen  idola- 
ters,— "  her  leaven,  till  all  was  leavened :" 
our  light  must  be  so  shining,  our  conversa- 
tion  so  exemplar,  as  to  draw  all  the  world 
after  us;  that  they  that  will  not,  may  be 
ashamed,  and  they  that  will,  may  be  allured 
by  the  beauty  of  the  flame.  These  are  the 
proportions  and  measures  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  for  "from  the  days  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force;"  that 
although  "  John  the  Baptist  was  the  greatest 
that  ever  was  bom  of  woman,"  yet  he  that 
"  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the 
meanest  of  the  laity,  may  be  "  greater  than 
he."  This  is  a  great  height:  and  these 
things  I  have  premised,  not  only  to  describe 
the  duty  of  all  that  are  here  present,  even 
of  all  Christians  whatsoever,  that  you  may 
not  depart  without  your  portion  of  a  bless- 
ing ;  but  also  as  a  foundation  of  the  ensuing 
periods,  which  I  shall  address  to  you,  my 
brethren  of  the  clergy,  the  fathers  of  the 
people ;  for  I  speak  in  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets, prophets  and  prophets'  sons ;  to  you 
who  are,  or  intend  to  be  so. 

For  God  hath  made  a  separation  of  you 
even  beyond  this  separation :  he  hath  sepa- 
rated you  yet  again ;  he  hath  put  you  anew 
into  the  crucible ;  he  hath  made  you  to  pass 
through  the  fire  seven  times  more.  For  it  is 
true,  that  the  whole  community  of  the  peih 
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pie  is  the  church;  ''Ecclesia  sancta  est 
eommuDio  sanctorum/'  "  the  holy  catholic 
church  is  the  communion  of  saints ;"  hut  yet, 
by  the  voice  and  consent  of  all  Christendom^ 
you  are  (he  church,  by  way  of  propriety, 
and  eminency,  and  singularity;  "church- 
men,"— ^that  is  your  appellative:  all  are 
Mpf(  ttvtviMtixoi,  "  spiritual  men;"  all  have 
received  the  Spirit,  and  all  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
and  ye  are  all "  sealed  by  the  Spirit  unto  the 
day  of  redemption  ;"  and  yet  there  is  a  spi- 
rituality peculiar  to  the  clergy :  "  If  any  man 
be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness :"*  you  who  are  spiritual  by  oflSce  and 
designation,  of  a  spiritual  calling,  and  spi- 
ritual employment ;  you  who  have  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  minister  the  Spirit  of 
God,  you  are  more  eminently  spiritual ;  you 
have  the  Spirit  in  graces  and  in  powers,  in 
tanctlfication  and  abilities,  in  office  and  in 
person;  the  unction  from  above  hath  de- 
scended upon  your  heads  and  upon  your 
hearts :  you  are  xaut,iioxn^  **  by  way  of  emi- 
nency" and  prelation,  ''spiritual  men." 
AIL"  the  people  of  Qod  were  holy ;"  Korah 
and  his  company  were  in  the  right  so  far; 
bat  yet  Moses  and  Aaron  were  more  holy, 
and  stood  nearer  to  God.  AL  the  people  are 
propnets :  it  is  now  more  than  Moses'  wish^ 
for  the  Spirit  of  Christ  hath  made  them  so : 
"  If  any  man  prayeth  or  prophesicth  with  his 
head  covered;"  or  "if  any  woman  pro- 
phesicth with  her  head  uncovered,"  they 
are  dishonoured :  lut  either  man  or  woman 
may  do  that  work  iu  'ime  and  place ;  for  "  in 
the  latter  days  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit, 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy ;"  and 
yet,  God  hath  appointed  in  his  church  pro- 
phets above  these,  to  whose  spirit  all  the 
other  prophets  are  subject;  and  as  God  said 
to  Aaron  and  Miriam  concerning  Moses, "  to 
you  I  am  known  in  a  dream  or  a  vision,  but 
to  Moses  I  speak  face  to  face ;"  so  it  is  in  the 
church ;  God  gives  of  his  Spirit  to  all  men, 
but  you  he  hath  made  the  ministers  of  his 
Spirit :  nay,  the  people  have  their  portion 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  said 
St  Paul ;  "  To  whom  ye  forgive  any  thing, 
to  him  I  forgive  also:"  and  to  the  whole 
church  of  Corinth  he  gave  a  commission, 
*'  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  his  Spirit, 
to  deliver  the  incestuous  person  unto  Satan ;" 
ind  when  the  primitive  penitents  stood  in 
their  penitential  stations,  they  did  "  Charis 
Dei  adgeniculari,  et  toti  populo  legationem 
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orationis  mat  eommendtre  f*  and  yet  te 
keys  were  not  only  promised,  bat  given  to 
the  apostles,  to  be  used  then,  mnd  tnnsmitiei 
to  all  generations  of  the  church ;  nnd  we  an 
"  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the 
manifold  mysteries  of  God ;  and  lo  as  ii 
committed  the  word  of  reconciliation."  Aol 
thus,  in  the  consecration  of  the  myslerioM 
sacrament,  the  people  hare  their  portioB; 
for  the  bishop  or.  the  priest  blesses,  and  dw 
people,  by  saying  "Amen''  to  the  mysde 
prayer  is  partaker  of  the  power,  and  the 
whole  church  hath  a  share  in  the  power  of 
spiritual  sacrifice ;  "  Ye  are  a  royal  prieBl> 
hood,  kings  and  priests  unto  God  ;**  that  ii^ 
so  ye  are  priests  as  ye  are  kings ;  bat  yet 
kings  and  priests  have  a  glory  conveyed  to 
them,  of  which  the  people  partake  bat  in 
minority,  and  allegory,  and  improper  com- 
munication :  but  yott  are,  and  are  to  be  re- 
spectively, that  considerable  part  of  inui» 
kind,  by  whom  God  intends  to  plant  holinese 
in  the  worid ;  by  you  God  means  to  leiga 
in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  therefore  yon  aie 
to  be  the  first  in  this  kind,  and  conseqoendy 
the  measure  of  all  the  rest :  to  you,  tberefon^ 
I  intend  this,  and  some  following  discooneSy 
in  order  to  this  purpose :  I  shall  but  now  lay 
the  first  stone,  but  it  is  the  comer-stone  m 
this  foundation. 

But  to  you,  I  say,  of  the  clergy,  these  tbingt 
are  spoken  properly ;  to  you  these  powers 
are  conveyed  really;  upon  you  God  hath 
poured  his  spirit  plentifully ;  you  are  the 
choicest  of  his  choice,  the  elect  of  his  elec- 
tion, a  church  picked  out  of  the  church, 
vessels  of  honour  for  your  Master's  use,  ap- 
pointed to  teach  others,  authorized  to  bless  in 
his  name ;  you  are  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
priesthood,  under-labourers  in  the  great  work 
of  mediation  and  intercession,  "  Medii  inter 
Deum  et  populum ;"  you  are  for  the  people 
towards  God,  and  convey  answers  and  mes- 
sages from  God  to  the  people :  these  things 
I  speak,  not  only  to  magnify  your  office,  bat 
to  enforce  and  heighten  your  duty  ;  you  are 
holy  by  office  and  designation ;  for  your  very 
appointment  is  a  sanctification  and  a  con- 
secration ;  and  therefore  whatever  holiness 
God  requires  of  the  people  who  have  some 
little  portions  in  the  priesthood  evangelical, 
he  expects  it  of  you,  and  much  greater,  to 
whom  he  hath  conveyed  so  great  honoors, 
and  admitted  so  near  unto  himself,  and  hath 
made  to  be  the  great  ministers  of  his  king- 
dom and  his  Spirit :  and  now,  as  Moses  saii 
to  the  Levitical  schismatics,  Koraa  and  hit 
company,  so  I  may  say  to  you ;  '*  Seemedl 
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it  bit  a  small  thing  unto  you,  that  the  God 
of  Israel  hath  separated  you  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  to  bring  you  to  himself^  to 
do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  stand  before  the  congregation  to  mi- 
nister to  them  ?  And  he  hath  brought  thee 
near  to  him."*  Certainly,  if  of  every  one  of 
the  Christain  congregation  God  expects  a 
holiness  that  mingles  with  no  unclean  thing ; 
if  God  will  not  suffer  of  them  a  lukewarm 
and  an  indifferent  service,  but  requires  zeal 
of  his  glory,  and  that  which  St.  Paul  calls 
the  rtovoj  tr^i  ayaTiiji,  "  the  labour  of  love ;" 
if  he  will  have  them  to  be  "  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;"  if  he  will  not 
endure  any  pollution  in  their  flesh  or  spirit; 
if  he  requires  that  their  bodies,  and  souls,  and 
spirits  be  kept  blameless  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  if  he  accepts  of  none  of 
the  people,  unless  they  have  within  them 
the  conjugation  of  all  Christian  graces ;  if  he 
calls  on  them  to  abound  in  every  grace 
and  that  in  all  the  periods  of  their  progres- 
sion, unK)  the  ends  of  their  lives,  and  to  the 
consummation  and  perfection  of  grace ;  if 
he  hath  made  them  lights  in  the  world,  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  enlighten  others  by 
their  good  example,  and  to  teach  them  and 
invite  them  by  holy  discourses,  and  wise 
counsels,  and  speech  seasoned  with  salt; 
what  is  it,  think  ye,  or  with  what  words  is 
It  possible  to  express  what  God  requires  of 
you  7  They  are  to  be  examples  of  good  life 
to  one  another ;  but  you  are  to  be  examples 
even  of  the  examples  themselves :  that  is  your 
duty,  that  is  the  purpose  of  God,  and  that  is 
the  design  of  my  text,  "That  in  all  things  ye 
show  yourselves  a  pattern  of  good  works ; 
in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned ;  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part 
may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to 
say  of  you." 

Here  then  is,  1.  Your  duty.    2.  The  de- 
grees and  excellency  of  your  duty. 
^  The  duty  is  double:    1.  Holiness  of  life. 
2.  Integrity  of  doctrine.    Both  these  have 
their  heightenings,  in  several  degrees. 

L  For  your  life  and  conversation,  it  ought 
not  only  to  be  good,  not  only  to  be  holy,  but 
to  be  so  up  to  the  degrees  of  an  excellent 
example  ;*•  Ye  must  be  a  pattern." 

2.  Ye  must  be  patterns,  not  only  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  not  of  contemplation  and 
skill  in  mysteries,  not  of  unprofitable  notions, 
and  ineffective  wit  and  eloquence;  but  of 
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something  that  is  more  profitable,  of  some- 
thing that  may  do  good,  something  by  which 
mankind  shall  be  better ;  of  something  that 
shall  contribute  to  the  felicity  and  comfort  of 
the  world;  "a  pattern  of  good  words." 

3.  It  must  not  be  a  twtoi,  "  a  type"  or 
pattern  to  be  hidden  or  laid  in  tabernacles, 
Uke  those  images  of  Moloch  and  Remphan^ 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment calls  nua  ni30*'SuccothBenoth,"  little 
repositories  or  booths  to  hide  their  images 
and  patterns  of  their  gods ;  but  fta^txoiitvoi 
tvftoif,  '*  you  must  be  exhibited"  and  shown 
forth,  brought  forth  into  action  and  visibility, 
and  notorious  observation. 

4.  There  is  also  another  mystery  and  duty 
in  this  word;  for  Moloch  and  Remphan  they 
were  patterns  and  figures,  but  they  were  rvi^ot 
ovi  inotritsoarto,  "  patterns  which  the  people 
made ;" — but  to  Titus  St  Paul  commanded 
that  he  himself  should  be  Tta^sx^fuvoi  tvjtop, 
"  he  should  give  a  pattern"  to  the  people ; 
that  is,  the  ministers  of  Christ  must  not  be 
framed  according  to  the  people*s  humour, 
they  must  not  give  him  rules,  nor  describe 
his  measures;  but  he  should  be  a  rule  to 
them ;  he  is  neither  to  live  with  them,  so  as 
to  please  their  humours,  or  to  preach  doc- 
trines "  populo  ut  placerent,  quas  fecisset 
fabulas  :"*^  but  the  people  are  to  require  the 
doctrine  at  his  mouth,  and  he  is  to  become 
exemplar  to  them,  according  to  the  pattern 
seen  in  the  mount,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  religion  and  the  example  of  Christ. 

5.  It  must  be  iv  fiaaw ;  he  must  be  a  pat-  ^ 
tern  "  in  all  things :"  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  minister  be  a  loving  person,  a  good 
neighbourly  man,  that  he  be  hospitable,  that 
he  be  not  litigious,  that  he  be  harmless,  and 
that  he  be  diligent ;  but  in  every  grace  he 
must  "  prseferre  facem,"  "  hold  a  torch," 
and  show  himself  a  light  in  all  the  com- 
mands of  God.  These  are  the  measures  of 
his  holiness,  the  pattern  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation. 

•  Secondly;  Integrity  of  doctrine.  The 
matter  of  the  doctrine  you  are  to  preach, 
hath  in  it  four  qualifications. 

1.  It  must  be  d^io^opo;,  *'  incorrupt ;"  that 
is,  it  must  be  xwi  dvogioyuiy  tdatnoi,  it  must 
be  ''  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,"  no 
heretical  mixtures,  pure  truths  of  God. 

2.  It  must  be  otfAvoi,  *'  grave,"  and  clean, 
and  chaste;  that  is,  avsv  ^ikvofkof,  no  vain 
and  empty  notions,  little  contentions,  and 
pitiful  disputes ;  but  becoming  the  wisdom 
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9f  the  guides  of  souk,  and  the  ministen  of 
Christ. 

And  3.  It  must  he  iyUis,  **  mnmd  •peteh,^ 
■0  we  read  it;  the  word  properly  signifies 
*'  salutary''  and  **  wholesome ;"  that  is,  such 
■s  18  apt  for  edification,  §1$  viaA/K^  tuatnaf 
tm  OTOKiif ;  *'  for  the  building  men  up  in  a 
most  holy  faith,  and  a  more  excellent  cha- 
rity ;"  not  feeding  the  people  with  husks 
and  draff,  with  colocynths  and  gourds,  with 
gay  tulips  and  uselera  daffodils,  but  with  the 
bread  of  life,  and  medicinal  plants,  springing 
from  the  margin  of  the  fountains  of  salra- 
tion.  This  is  the  matter  of  their  doeuine ; 
and  this  also  hath  some  heightenings,  and 
excellencies,  and  extraordinaries :  for, 

4.  It  must  be  euwrcvyipocitffoc,  so  eridently 
demonstrated,  that  **  no  man  shall  be  able 
to  reprove  it;"  so  certainly  holy,  that  no 
man  shall  be  wiUing  to  condemn  it 

And  5.  It  must  be  a/^Ba^tos,  ''sincere,"  not 
poUuted  with  foul  intentions  and  little  derices 
of  secular  interests,  complying  with  the  lusts 
of  the  potent,  or  the  humours  of  the  time ; 
not  biassed  by  partiality,  or  bending  of  the 
flexures  of  human  policy :  it  must  be  so  con- 
ducted that  your  very  enemies,  schismatics 
and  heretics,  and  all  sorts  of  gainsayers,  may 
see  that  you  intend  God's  glory,  and  the 
good  of  souls ;  and,  therefore,  that  as  they  can 
say  nothing  against  the  doctrine  delivered, 
so  neither  shall  they  find  fault  with  him  that 
delivers  it:  and  he  that  observes  all  this, 
will  indeed  be  a  pattern  both  of  life  and  doc- 
trine ;  both  of  good  words  and  good  works. 

But  I  shall  not  be  so  minute  in  my  dis- 
course, as  in  the  divbion ;  the  duties,  and 
the  manner  or  degrees  of  the  duties,  I  shall 
handle  together,  and  give  you  the  best  mea- 
sures 1  can,  both  for  institution  of  life  and 
excellency  of  doctrine: — it  is  required  of 
every  one  of  you,  that  in  all  things  you 
show  yourselves  a  pattern  of  good  works. 

That  is  the  first  thing  required  in  a  minis- 
ter ;  rjad  this  is,  upon  infinite  accounts,  ne- 
cessary: 1.  In  general.  2.  In  particular. 
1.  In  general.  The  very  first  words  of  the 
whole  psalter  are  an  argument  of  this  ne- 
cessity :  ''Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth 
in  the  chair  of  the  mockers,"  the  seat  of  the 
soornful.  The  doctor's  chair  or  pulpit  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  **  irrisores," 
that  mock  Gk>d,  and  mock  the  people ;  he 
must  neither  walk  with  them,  nor  stand 
with  them,  nor  sit  with  them ;  that  is,  he 
must  ''  have  no  fellowship  with  the  un- 


fruitful woifceia  of  dHtnestj  but  nthst  » 
prove  them ;"  for  thay  Ant  do  preach  om 
thing,  and  do  another,  are  wnff,  ''moek* 
ers;"  they  destroy  the  benefit  of  the  paopl% 
and  diminish  the  Ueesings  of  God;  aii 
«  binding  bmdens  on  the  peopled  abovUn 
which  tl^  will  not  toneh  with  the  tap  «f 
their  finger,"  they  aeereily  knfh  nnd  awdt 
at  the  people,  as  at  the  aieea  of  fHarhg, 
fit  to  be  cosened  intounneeessary.biiideaa 
These  wonb  are  greatly  to  be  icgnided:  tit 
primitive  church  would  admit  no  man  i» 
the  superior  oideit  of  the  eleigy,  naWi, 
among  other  prerequired  dispoaiiioiis.  fhtf 
cotiM  say  aU  of  Davids  podler  by  heat; 
and  it  was  very  wdl,  bendea  many  od«i 
reasons,  that  they  might  in  the  ftont  mi 
their  own  doty,  so  wisdy  and  ao  myslBB- 
ously,  by  $he  Spirit  of  Qod,  nude  preliai- 
nary  to  the  whole  office. 

To  the  same  purpose  is  that  observaliQa 
of  St  Jerome  made  coneetning  the  vcsdsg 
of  the  priesa  in  the  Leviticalnunisintiois; 
the  priest  put  on  the  humeralt  beect  will 
precious  stones,  before  he  took  the  fofm, 
or  the  *'  ntionale"  upon  his  breast,  to  m^ 
nify,  that  first  the  priest  must  be  a  shining 
light,  lespkndent  with  good  woika,  befae 
he  fed  them  with  the  ytbm  Myuiiv,  "  the  »• 
tional  milk,"  of  the  word :  concerning  n  nieh 
symbolical  precept,  you  may  pleaae  to  read 
many  excellent  things  to  this  puT|>j6e,  is 
St  Jerome's  epistle  to  FabioU.  U  w-ill  be 
more  useful  for  us  to  consider  those  severe 
words  of  David :  *'  But  unto  tae  wicked 
God  saith.  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare 
ray  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  mj 
covenant  in  thy  mouth ;  seeing  thou  halest 
instruction  and  castest  my  words  behind 
thee  ?"*  The  words  are  a  sad  upbraiding 
to  all  ungodly  ministers,  and  they  need  no 
commentary ;  for  whatever  their  office  and 
employment  be  to  teach  Grod's  people,  yet, 
unless  they  regard  the  commandments  of 
God  in  their  heart  and  practice  ihemselres, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  of 
God,— they  sin  in  taking  the  covenant,  a 
testfiment  of  God,  into  their  mouth.  God 
said  to  the  sinner,  ytn  Raschaah,  that  is, 
''to  him  that  had  sinned  and  had  not  re- 
pented of  hb  sins ;"  so  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase reads  it ;  "  Impio  autem,  qui  non  sgit 
posnitentiam  et  orat  in  prsvaricatione,  dixit 
i>eus."  Indeed,  if  none  could  be  admitted  to 
this  ministry  but  those  who  had  never  sinned, 
the  harvest  might  be  very  great,  but  the 
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labourers  would  be  extremely  few^  or  ratber 
none  at  all ;  but,  after  repentance,  tbey  must 
be  admitted,   and    not  before;   ''Iniquitas 
opilabit  OS  eo rum," ^"iniquity  shall  stop 
«heir  mouths,"  saith  David  ;*  that  ought  to 
8ilence  them  indeed :  and  this  was  David's 
care,  when  he  had  fallen  into  the  foul  crimes 
of  murder  and  adultery;  he  knew  himself 
unfit  and  unable,  though  he  were  a  prophet, 
to  teach  others  the  laws  of  Grod ;  but  when 
he  prayed  to  God  to  restore  him. to  a  free 
spirit,  he  adds ;  "  Then  will  I  teach  trans- 
spressors  thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  con- 
verted unto  thee  :"t  ^iU  then  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose for  him  to  preach.    "  But  thou,  when 
thou  art  converted,"  said  Christ  to  Peter, 
••  strengthen  thy  brethren."    The  primitive 
church  had  a  degree  of  severity  beyond  this  t 
for  they  would  not  admit  any  man,  who 
had  done  public  penance,  to  receive  holy 
orders :   to  which  purpose  they  were  excel- 
lent words  which  P.  Hormisda  spake  in  his 
letters  to  the  bishops  of  Spain,  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  the  observation  of  the  an- 
cient canons  of  the  church,  telling  them  that 
*'They  who  are  promoted   to  the  clergy, 
ought  to   be   belter  than  others;"  "nam 
longa   debet  vitam  suam  probatione  mon- 
•trare,  cui  gubfrnacula  committuntur  eccle- 
siffi ;  non  negamus,"  &c.  we  deny  not  but 
amongst  the  laity  there  are  many  whose 
manners  are  pleasing  to  God,  but  the  faith- 
ful laws  of  God  seek  for  him  soldiers  that 
are  approved ;  and  they  ought  rather  to  af- 
ford to  others,  by  themselves,  an  example 
of  a  religious  life,  than  require  it  from  them; 
''ideoque  nullus  ex  poenitentibus  debet  or- 
dinari;  quis  enim  quem  paulo  ante  jacen- 
lem  viderai,  veneretur  antistitem?"  "  None 
of  the  public  penitents  must  be  ordained ; 
for  who  will  esteem  that  priest  venerable, 
waom  a  little  before  he  saw  dishonoured  by 
scandalous  and  public  crimes?"    But  this 
is  to  be  understood  of  them  only,  as  the 
prophet  Amos  expresses  it,  "qui  corripi- 
unlur  in  porti"  "who  are  rebuked  in  the 
gate,"^  condemned  by  public  sentence,  and 
are  blotted  with  the  reproaches  of  the  law. 
But  in  all  cases, 

Tarpt  est  doctori,  cam  culpa  redarg^t  ipsum. 

The  guilt  of  the  sin  which  a>man  reproves, 
quite  spoils  his  sermon :  "  ipsam  obmu- 
tescere  facundianj,  si  cgra  sit  conscientia,'' 
said  St  Ambrose ,  "  a  sick  conscience  spoils 
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the  tongue  of  the  eloquent,  and  makes  ii 
stammer."  For  how  shall  any  man  preach 
against  sin,  or  affright  his  people  from  their 
dangers,  if  he  denies  Grod's  justice?  and  if 
he  thinks  God  is  just,  why  is  not  he  con- 
founded, that,  with  his  own  mouth,  pro- 
nounces damnation  against  himself?  No- 
thing confounds  a  man  so  much,  as  to  be 
judged  out  of  his  own  mouth :  "  Esse 
munda  studeat  manus,  quae  diluere  sordes 
curat,"  said  St  Gregory ;  "  the  hand  that 
means  to  make  another  clean,  should  not 
itself  be  dirty.  But  all  this  is  but  in  general; 
there  are  yet  considerations  more  particular 
and  material. 

1.  A  minister  of  an  evil  life  cannot  do  so 
much  good  to  his  charges ;  he  cannot  profit 
them,  he  is  not  useful  lU  oixoSofi^,  he  pulls 
down  as  fast,  or  faster  than  he  builds  up. 
"Talmud  absque  opere  non  est  magnum 
Talmud,"  said  the  Jews'  proverb :  "  d  good 
sermon  without  a  good  example  is  no  very 
good  sermon."  For,  besides  that  such  a 
man  is  contemptible  to  his  people,  con- 
temptible, not  only  naturally,  but  by  Divine 
judgment  (according  to  that  of  the  prophet, 
"  Propter  quod  dedi  vos  contemptibiles  omni 
populo,"  "  for  this  very  reason  I  have  made 
you  to  be  scorned  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people"*) :  but  besides  this,  it  is  very  con- 
siderable what  St  Chrysostom  says  :  "  3i 
prcdicas  et  non  facis,  opus  proponis  tan- 
quam  impossibile  :"  "  he  that  preaches  mor- 
tification and  lives  voluptuously,  propounds 
the  duty  as  if  it  were  impossible  :"  for  cer- 
tainly iif  it  be  good,  and  if  it  be  possible, 
a  man  will  ask,  why  is  it  not  done?  It  is 
easy  for  him  that  is  well  to  give  a  sick  man 
counsel :  "  Veriim  tu  si  hie  esses,  certd  ali- 
ter  sentires ;"  when  it  comes  to  be  his  own 
case,  when  the  sickness  pinches,  and  when 
the  belly  calls  for  meat,  where's  the  fine  ora- 
tion then  ?  "  Omnia  quie  vindic&ris  in  al- 
tero,  tibi  ipsi  vchementer  fugienda  sunt : 
etenim  non  modo  accusator,  sed  ne  objurga- 
tor  ferendus  est,  qui,  quod  in  altero  vitium 
reprehendit,  in  eo  ipse  deprehenditur :" 
"  whatsoever  you  reprove  in  others,  must 
be  infinitely  avoided  by  yourself;  for  no 
man  will  endure  an  accuser,  no  not  so 
much  as  a  man  to  chide,  for  that  fault  in 
which  himself  was  taken."t  But  if  your 
charges  see  you  bear  your  sickness  pa- 
tientlv>  and  your  cross  nobly,  and  despise 
money  generously,  and  forgive  your  enemy 
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brayely,  and  veliere  the  poor  charitabljr^l 
then  he  sees  your  doctrine  is  tangible  and 
material ;  it  is  more  than  words^  and  he 
loves  you,  and  considers  what  you  say.  In 
the  East  the  shepherds  used  to  go  before 
their  sheep,  to  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
alludes,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and  fol- 
low me ;''  but  our  shepherds  are  forced  to 
drive  them,  and  aflright  them  with  dogs  and 
noises :  it  were  better  if  themselves  did  go 
before.  3.  A  minister  of  an  evil  life  cannot 
preach  with  that  fervour  and  efficacy,  with 
that  life  and  spirit,  as  a  good  man  does ;  for 
besides  that  he  does  not  himself  understand 
the  secrets  of  religion,  and  the  private  induce- 
ments of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweetness  of 
internal  joy,  and  the  inexpressible  advan- 
tages of  a  holy  peace ;  besides  this,  he  can- 
not heartily  speak  aU  that  he  knows;  he 
hath  a  clog  at  his  foot,  and  a  gag  in  his 
teeth ;  there  is  a  fear,  and  there  is  a  shame, 
and  there  is  a  guilt,  and  a  secret  willingness 
that  the  thing  were  not  true ;  and  some  lit- 
tle private  arts  to  lessen  his  own  consent, 
and  to  take  off  the  asperities  and  consequent 
troubles  of  a  clear  conviction.  To  which 
if  we  add,  that  there  is  a  secret  envy  in  all 
wicked  men  against  the  prosperities  of  good- 
ness ;  and  if  I  should  say  no  more,  this 
were  enough  to  silence  a  Boanergm,  and  to 
make  his  thunder  still  and  easy  as  an  oaten 
pipe :  "  Nonne  id  fiagitium  est,  te  aliis  con- 
silium dare,fori8  sapere,  tibi  non  posse  aux- 
iliari  ?"  "  That  is  a  burning  shame  and  an 
intolerable  wickedness,  that  a  minister  shall 
be  like  Marcotis,  or  the  statue  of  Mercury, 
show  the  way  to  others,  and  himself  stand 
still  like  a  painted  block ;  to  be  wise  abroad, 
and  a  very  fool  in  his  own  concerns,  and 
unable  to  do  himself  good." — "  Dicit  Res- 
lakis,  'ornateipsum,  postea  omato  alios :'  " 
'*  first  trim  thyself,  and  then  adorn  thy  bro- 
ther," said  the  rabbins ;  but  certain  it  is,  he 
that  cannot  love  to  see  others  better  than 
himself,  it  cannot  be  that  he  should  heartily 
endeavour  it 

Scilicet  exspectas,  ut  tradat  mater  honestos, 
Atqiie  alios  mores,  quam  quos  habet  7  utile  porro 
Filiolam  tuipi  vetuIsB  producereturpem. — Juven. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  diseased 
father  should  beget  wholsesome  children : 
like  will  come  from  like,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple be  good  or  evil. 

But,  secondly;  for  this  is  but  the  a^x^ 
liiCvcovi  this  is  but  the  least  evil ;  there  is  yet 
much  woise  behind.  A  wicked  minister 
cannot  with  success  and  benefit  pray  ibr 
•ne  people  of  bis  charges;  and  this  is  a 


great  matter ;  for  prayer  is  the  key  of  Da* 
vid,  and  Qod  values  it  at  so  high  a  laM^ 
that  Christ  is  made  the  prince  of  aU  ialn- 
cession,  and  God  hath  appointed  angds  ts 
convey  to  his  throne  of  grace  the  pnyea 
of  the  saints;  and  he  haUi  made  prophcfe 
and  priests,  .even  the  whole  clergy,  the  ps- 
culiar  ministers  of  prayer:  '^Orabitpncs 
sacerdos  f*  **  the  priest  shall  pray  fof  hiiii»* 
the  priest  shall  make  ^  atonement  for  ha 
sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.*  All 
Gkxi's  anger  is  no  where  more  fiercdy  d»-. 
scribed,  than  when  things  come  to  that  psH 
that  he  will  not  hear  the  priest  or  prophil 
praying  for  the  people:  "^Pniy  not  thoa 
for  this  people,  neither  lift  up  prayer  Bor  ay 
for  them,  neither  make  intercession  to  mt\ 
for  behold  mine  anger  and  my  fury  shall  bf 
potired  out  upon  this  place.'^f  When  the 
prayers  of  the  gracious  and  acceptable  pe^ 
sons,  the  presidents  of  prayer,  are  foilaft- 
den,  then  things  are  desperate;  it  is  a 
greater  ezcommimieation ;  the  man  sins  a 
sin  onto  death;  and  I  say  not  that  thoa 
pray  for  him  that  sins  unto  death."  Thiiy 
I  say,  is  the  priest's  offiee,  and  if  the  peopfe 
lose  the  benefit  of  this,  they  are  undone.  Ts 
bishop  Timothy,  St  Pbul  gave  it  in  chaig^ 
''That  supplications,  and  prayers,  and  in- 
tercessions, be  made  for  all  men."  And  St 
James  advised  ''the  sick  to  send  for  the 
elders  of  the  church,"  (the  bishops  and 
priests,)  "  and  let  them  pray  over  them,** 
and  then  "their  sins  shall  be  foigiven 
them."  But  how?  that  is  supposed,  the 
minister  prays  fervently,  and  be  a  righteous 
man;  for  "the  efiectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availethmuch;"  it  is  pro- 
mised on  no  other  terms.  "  Clualb  vir,  talis 
oratio,"  is  an  old  rule :  "as  is  the  man,  such 
is  his  prayer."  "  The  prayer  of  the  wicked 
is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  said  Sok>- 
mon ;  he  cannot  prevail  for  himself,  much 
less  for  others.  I  remember  that  Bias  being 
once  in  a  storm,  and  a  company  of  villains  in 
the  ship,  being  affrighted,  called  upon  their 
gods  for  help  'm'*'  Cavete,"  said  he,  "nevos 
dii  interesse  sentiant :"  "  take  heed  lest  the 
gods  perceive  you  to  be  here,"  lest  we  all 
perish  for  your  sakes.  And  upon  surer 
grounds  it  was  that  David  said,  "If  I  re- 
gard iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  my  prayer."  And  what  then  do  yoo 
think  will  be  the  event  of  those  assemblies, 
where  he  that  presents  the  prayers  of  til 
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the  people,  is  hateful  to  God  7  will  God  re- 
ceive the  oblation  that  is  presented  to  him 
by  an  impure  hand  ?  The  Levitical  priests 
weio  commanded  to  wash  before  they  sacri- 
ficed :*  and  every  man  is  commanded  to 
lepent  before  he  prays;  "My  son,  hast 
thou  sinned,  do  so  no  more;''  and  then, 
**  ask  pardon  for  thy  former  fault."t  And 
can  we  hope  that  the  minister,  who,  "  with 
wrath  and  doubting,"  and  coretousness, 
presents  the  people's  prayers,  that  ever 
those  intercessions  shall  pierce  the  clouds, 
and  ascend  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  descend 
with  a  blessing?  Believe  it  not:  a  man 
diat  is  ungracious  in  hi9  life,  can  never  be 
gracious  in  his  office,  and  acceptable  to 
Gk)d.  We  are  abundantly  taught  this,  by 
those  excellent  words  of  Grod  by  the  prophet 
If  icah :  "  The  heads  of  Sion  judge  for  re- 
ward, and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  hire, 
and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money  ; 
yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say. 
Is  not  the  Lord  among  us  ?"{  As  if  God 
had  said  nothing  is  so  ptesumptious  and 
unreasonable  as  to  lean  upon  God,  and 
think  he  will  be  among  us,  when  the  priests 
and  the  prophets  are  covetous  and  wicked. 
No,  he  declares  it  expressly,  (ver.  7.) 
"  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the 
diviners  confounded,  yea,  they  shall  all 
cover  their  lips ;  for  there  is  no  answer  of 
God."  God  will  not  answer;  for  some- 
tiroes  the  case  is  so,  that,  "  though  Noah, 
Dauiel,  and  Job  were  there,"  God  would 
not  hear ;  that  is,  when  the  people  are  in- 
corrigibly wicked,  and  the  decree  is  irrevo- 
cably gone  out  for  judgment.  But  there 
are  other  limes,  in  which  the  prayers  of 
innocent  people,  being  presented  by  an  un- 
gracious minister  and  intercessor,  are  very 
much  hindered  in  prevailing.  In  such 
cases,  God  is  put  to  extraordinaries ;  and 
Christ  and  Christ's  angels  are  then  the  sup- 
ple tones,  and,  at  the  best,  the  people's 
prayers  go  alone,  they  want  the  assistance 
of  the  "angel  of  the- church,"  and  they  get 
no  help  or  furtherance  from  him,  and  pro- 
bably very  much  hinderance  :  according  to 
that  of  St.  Gregory:  "Cum  is  qui  displicet, 
ad  intercedendum  mittitur,  irati  animus  ad 
deteriora  provocatur."  Alexander  hated  to 
see  Zercon,  and,  therefore,  if  he  had  inter- 
ceded for  Cly  tus,  it  would  but  have  hastened 
his  death :  a  man^s  suit  thrives  the  worse 
for  having  a  hated  intercessor.   If,  theref&re. 


he  that  robs  a  church  of  a  patin  or  a  cha 
lice,  be  a  sacrilegious  person,  what  is  he 
that  steals  from  the  church  of  God  (so  fai 
as  lies  in  him)  the  fruit  of  all  their  holy 
prayers ;  that  corrupts  the  sacrifice,  and 
puts  coloquintida  into  the  cups  of  salvation, 
and  mingles  death  in  the  pottage  provided 
for  the  children  and  disciples  of  the  pro- 
phets? I  can  say  no  more,  but  to  expostu- 
late with  them  in  those  upbraiding  words 
of  God,  in  the  prophet :  "  Do  they  provoke 
me  to  anger,  saith  the  Lord  ?  do  they  not 
provoke  themselves  to  the  confusion  of  their 
own  faces?"*  " Confundentur  divini,  et 
operient  vultus  suos  omnes  :"t  "  all  such 
divines  shall  be  confounded,  and  shall  cover 
their  faces  in  the  day  of  sad  accounts." 
"Divini  sunt,  non  theologi:"  "they  are 
diviners,  and  not  divines,"  witches  rather 
than  prophets ;  they  are  the  sons  of  Bosor,. 
and  have  no  portion  in  the  economy  of  God. 
In  short,  if  so  much  holiness  as  I  formerly 
described,  be  required  of  him  that  is  ap- 
pointed to  preach  to  others,  to  ofier  spiritual 
sacrifices  for  the  people,  to  bless  the  people, 
to  divert  judgments  from  them,  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  God,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  them,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
eternal  mercy ; — certain  it  is,  that  though 
the  sermons  of  a  wicked  minister  may  do 
some  good,  not  so  much  as  they  ought,  but 
some  they  can  ;  yet  the  prayer  of  a  wicked 
minister  does  no  good  at  all;  it  provokes 
God  to  anger,  it  is  an  abomination  in  his 
righteous  eyes. 

Thirdly :  The  ecclesiastical  order  is  by 
Christ  appointed  to  minister  his  Holy  Spint 
to  the  people;  the  priests,  in  baptism,  and 
the  holy  eucharist,  and  prayer,  and  inter- 
cession; the  bishops,  in  all  these,  and  in 
ordination  besides,  and  in  confirmation,  and 
in  solemn  blessing:  now  then  consider 
what  will  be  the  event  of  this  without 
effect:  can  he  minister  the  Spirit,  from 
whom  the  Spirit  of  Grod  is  departed  ?  And, 
therefore,  since  all  wickedness  does  "grieve 
the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  great  wickedness 
defiles  his  temples,  and  destroys  them  unto 
the  ground,  and  extinguishes  the  Spirit  that 
drives  iniquity  away; — these  persons  are 
no  longer  spiritual  men  ;  "  they  are  carnal^ 
and  sold  under  sin,"  and  walk  not  in  the 
Spirit;  they  are  Spiritual  just  as  Simon 
Magus  was  a  Christian,  or  as  Judas  was 
an  apostle;  he  had  the  name  of  it;  but 
what  says  the  Scripture?  "He  fell  from  it 
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by  tniLsgresBioD  ;*'  only  this,  aa  he  thai  is 
baptized  has  for  ever  a  title  to  the  promises, 
and  a  possibility  of  repentance,  and  a  right 
to  restitution,  until  he  renounces  all,  and 
never  will  or  can  repent ;  so  there  is  in 
all  our  holy  orders  an  indelible  character, 
and  they  can,  by  a  new  life,  be  restored  to 
all  their  powers;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
while  they  abide  in  sin  and  carnality,  the 
cloud  is  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  thb 
Spirit  of  God  appears  not  in  a  fiery  tongue, 
that  is,  not  in  material  and  active,  demon- 
strations: and  how  far  he  will  be  ministered 
by  the  offices  of  an  unworthy  man,  we 
know  not ;  only  by  all  that  is  said  in  Scrip- 
ture we  are  made  to  fear,  that  things  will 
not  be  so  well  with  the  people,  till  the  minis- 
ter be  better;  only  this  we  are  sure  of,  that 
though  one  man  may  be  much  the  worse 
for  another  man's  sin,  yet,  without  his  own 
fault,  no  man  shall  perish ;  and  God  will  do 
his  work  alone;  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
though  he  be  ordinarily  conveyed  by  cede- 
siastical  ministries,  yet  he  also  comes  irregu- 
larly, and  in  ways  of  his  own,  and  prevents 
the  external  rites,  and  prepossesses  the 
hearts  of  his  senrants ;  and  the  people  also 
have  so  much  portion  in  the  evangelical 
ministration,  that  if  they  be  holy,  they  shall 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  hearts,  and 
will  express  him  in  their  lives,  and  them- 
selves also  become  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  while  they  are  zealous  of  good  works. 
And  to  this  purpose  may  the  proverb  of  the 
Rabbins  be  rightly  understood,  "*  Major  est 
qui  respondit  'amen,'  quam  qui  benedicit;" 
*'  He  that  says  '  amen,'  is  greater  than  he 
that  blesses  or  prays ;"  meaning,  if  he  heartr- 
ily  desires  what  the  other  perfunctorily, 
and  with  his  lips  only,  utters,  not  praying 
with  his  heart,  and  with  the  accepta- 
bilities of  a  good  life,  the  "  amen"  shall  be 
more  than  aU  the  "  prayer,"  and  the  people 

shall  prevail  for  themselves,  when  the  priest 
could  not ;  according  to  the  saying  of  Mid- 
rasich  Tehillim.  "  Q,uicunque  dicit  *  amen,' 
omnibus  viribus  suis,  ei  aperientur  portae 
paradisi,  sicut  dictum  est,  'et  ingredietur 
gens  justa :"'  "  He  that  says  *amen,'  with 
his  whole  power,  to  him  the  gates  of  Para- 
dbe  shall  be  open,  according  to  that  which 
is  said, — and  the  righteous  nation  shall 
enter  in."  And  this  is  excellently  dis- 
coursed of  by  St  Austin,  '' Sacramentum 
gratiae  dat  etiam  deus  per  males;  ipsam 
vero  gratiam  non  nisi  per  seipsum,  vel 
per  sanctos  suos ;"  and,  therefore,  he  gives 
remission  of  sins  by  himself,  or  by  the 


membeia  of  the  Dove ;  so  thai  good  aea 
shall  be  tappUed  by  God.  BqI  m  iUi  ii 
an  infinite  ooinfort  to  the  people^  to  it  is  ai 
intolerable  ahame  to  all  wicked  miBirten; 
the  benefit  which  God  intended  to  miuier 
by  them,  the  people  shall  have  withdbt  tknr 
help,  and  whether  they  will  or  not;  bot  b^ 
cause  the  people  get  nothing  by  thdr  niu- 
tration,  or  but  Tsry  little,  the  minisKisshdl 
never  hare  their  portion,  where  the  food 
people  ahall  inhabit  to  etonal  sigss:  nd  I 
beseech  yon  to  consider  whet  an  wMaim 
confusion  that  will  be  at  the  day  of  jn^f- 
ment,  when  they,  to  whom  yon  hm 
preached  righteousness,  shsll  enter  lito 
everlasting  glory,  and  yon  who  km 
preached  it  shall  have  the  cane  of  Hana- 
neel,  and  the  reward  of  Balaam,  "The 
wages  of  unrighteoosneas."  Bnt  thus  it 
was,  when  the  wise  men  asked  the  dodoo 
where  Christ  should  be  bom,  they  tM  tfaesi 
right;  but  the  wise  men  went  to  Christ,  aid 
found  him,  and  the  doctors  sat  still,  ui 
went  not. 

Fourthly;  Consider,  that  erery  sin  whisk 
is  commiined  by  a  minister  of  rdigkn,  ii 
more  than  one,  and  it  is  as  soon  espied  too; 
for  more  men  look  upon  the  son  in  n 
eclipse,  than  when  he  is  in  his  beauty :  tut 
every  spot,  I  say,  is  greater,  every  mote  ii 
a  beam ;  it  is  not  only  made  so,  but  it  is  so; 
it  hath  not  the  excuses  of  the  people,  is  not 
pitiable  by  the  measures  of  their  infirmity : 
and,  therefore,  1.  It  is  reckoned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  malice,  never  of  ignorance :  for 
ignorance  itself,  in  them,  is  always  a 
double  sin;  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  when  God  gave  command 
to  the  Levitical  priests  to  make  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  ignorance  in  the  people, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  priests'  sin 
of  ignorance ;  God  supposed  no  such  thio^ 
in  them,  and  Moses  did  not  mention  it, 
and  there  was  no  provision  made  in  that 
case,  as  you  may  see  at  large  in  Levit  ir. 
and  Numb,  xv.*  But  2.  Because  every 
priest  is  a  man  also,  observe  how  his  sin  is 
described,  Levit.  iv.  3.  *'  If  the  priest  that 
is  anointed  do  sin  according  to  the  sin  of 
the  people ;"  that  is,  if  he  be  so  degenerate, 
and  descend  from  the  glory  where  God 
hath  placed  him,  and  do  sin  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  people,  then  he  is  to  proceed  to 
remedy :  intimating  that  it  is  infinitely  be- 
sides expectation;  it  is  a  strange  thing, it 
is  like  a  monstrous  production ;  it  is  unns- 
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tural  that  a  priest  should  sio,  according  as  i  tare  and  the  law  of  the  gospel  have  taken 


the  people  do;  however^  if  he  does,  it  is 
not  conntved  at  with  a  sentence  gentle,  as 
that  finds  which  is  a  sin  of  ignorance,  or 
the  sin  of  the  people:  no,  it  is  not;  for  it  is 
always  malice,  it  is  always  uncharitable- 
ness ;  for  it  brings  mischief  to  their  congre- 
gations, and  contracts  their  blessings  into 
little  circuits,  and  turns  their  bread  into  a 
stone,  and  their  wine  to  vinegar :  and  then 
besides  this,  3.  It  is  also  scandalous,  and 
then  it  is  infinitely  against  charity;  such 
ministers  make  the  people  of  God  to  sin, 
and  that  is  against  the  nature  of  their  office, 
and   design  of  their   persons :   Crod  sent 
them  to  bring  the  people  from  sin,  and  not 
to  be  like  so  many  Jeroboams,  the  sons  of 
Nebat,  to  set  forward  the  devil's  kingdom, 
to  make  the  people  to  transgress  the  cove- 
nant of  their  God :  for  they  who  live  more 
by  example  than  by  precept,  will  more 
easily  follow  the  works  of  their  minister 
than  the  words  of  God ;  and  few  men  will 
aspire    to    be  more  righteous  than   their 
guide ;  they  think  it  well  if  they  be  as  he 
is :  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  see 
iniquity  so  popular.    "  Oppida  tota  canem 
venerantur,  nemo  Dianam;"*  every  man 
runs  after  his  lusts,  and  after  his  money,  be- 
cause they  see  too  many  of  the  clergy  little 
looking  after  the  ways  of  godliness.    But 
then  consider,  let  all  such  persons  consider, 

5.  That  the  accounts,  which  an  ungodly 
and  an  irreligious  minister  of  religion  shall 
make,  must  needs  be  intolerable;  when, 
besides  the  damnation  which  shall  certainly 
be  inflicted  upon  them  for  the  sins  of  their 
own  lives,  tliey  shall  also  reckon  for  all  the 
dishonours  they  do  to  God,  and  to  religion, 
and  for  all  the  sins  of  the  people,  which 
they  did  not,  in  all  just  ways,  endeavour  to 
hinder,  and  all  the  sins  which  their  flocks 
have  committed  by  their  evil  example  and 
undisciplined  lives. 

6.  I  have  but  two  words  more  to  say  in 
this  affair:  1.  Every  minister  that  lives  an 
evil  life,  is  that  person  whom  our  blessed 
Saviour  means  under  the  odious  appellative 
of  a  "  hireling :''  for  he  is  not  the  hireling 
that  receives  wages,  or  that  lives  of  the 
altar ;  '*  sine  faring  non  est  lex,"  said  the 
doctors  of  the  Jews ;  "  without  bread-corn 
no  man  can  preach  the  law :"  and  St.  Paul, 
though  he  spared  the  Corinthians,  yet  he 
took  wages  of  other  churches,  of  all,  but  m 
iie  regions  of  Achaia ;  and  the  law  of  na- 
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care,  that ''  he  that  serves  at  the  altar  should 
live  of  the  altar ;"  and  he  is  no  hireling  for 
all  that ;  but  he  is  a  hireling,  that  does  no* 
do  his  duty ;  he  that  '*  flies  when  the  wol* 
comes,"  says  Christ,  he  that  is  not  present 
with  them  in  dangers,  that  helps  them  not 
to  resist  the  devil,  to  master  their  tempta- 
tions, to  invite  them  on  to  piety,  to  gain 
souls  to  Christ ;  to  him  it  may  be  said,  as 
the  apostle  did  of  the  Gnostics,  cvai/Scta  icu 
Kopca/iof,  *'  Grain  to  them  &  godliness  ;"  and 
theology  is  but "  artificium  venale,"  a  trade 
of  life,  to  fill  the  belly,  and  keep  the  body 
warm.  *'  An  cuiquam  licere  putas,  quod 
cuivis  non  licet  ?"  "  Is  any  thing  lawful 
for  thee,  that  is  not  lawful  for  every  man?" 
and  if  thou  dost  not  mind,  in  thy  own  case, 
whether  it  be  lawful  or  not,  then  thou  dost 
but  sell  sermons,  and  give  counsel  at  a 
price,  and  like  a  fly  in  the  temple,  taste  of 
every  sacrifice,  but  do  nothing  but  trouble 
the  religious  rites :  for  certain  it  is,  no  man 
takes  on  him  this  office,  but  he  ''either 
seeks  those  things  which  are  his  own,  or 
those  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's;"  and 
if  he  does  this,  ''he  is  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ ;"  if  he  does  the  other,  he  is  "  the 
hireling,"  and  intends  nothing  but  his  belly, 
and  Grod  shall  destroy  both  it  and  him." 

7.  Lastly;  These  things  I  have  said  unto 
you,  that  ye  sin  not ;  but  this  is  not  the 
great  thing  here  intended;  you  may  be 
innocent,  and  yet  not  "zealous  of  good 
works:"  but  if  you  be  not  this,  you  are  not 
good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ :  but,  that 
this  is  infinitely  your  duty,  and  indispensa- 
bly incumbent  on  you  aU,  besides  the  ex- 
press words  of  my  text,  and  all  the  precepts 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  we  have  the  con- 
current sense  of  the  whole  church,  the  laws 
and  expectations  of  all  the  world,  requiring 
of  the  clergy  a  great  and  an  exemplar  sanc- 
tity :  for,  therefore  it  is,  that,  upon  this  ne- 
nessity  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  all  divines 
in  their  discourses  of  the  stales  and  orders 
of  reh'gion ;  of  which  you  may  largely  in- 
form yourselves  in  Gerson's  Treatise  "  De 
perfectione  Religionis,"  in  Aquinas,*^  and 
in  all  his  scholars  upon  that  question ;  the 
sum  of  which  is  this,  that  all  those  institu- 
tions of  religions,  which  St.  Anselm  calb 
"  factitias  religiones,"  that  is,  the  schoob 
of  discipline  in  which  men,  forsaking  the 
world,  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  a 
pious  life,  they  are  indeed  very  excellent  if 
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rightly  performed ;  thtty  are  <' status  perfec- 1 
tionis  acquireads/'  they  are  exceUent  insti- 
tations  **  for  the  acquiring  perfection ;"  hot 
the  state  of  the  superior  clergy  is  <<  status 
perfectionis  exercends/'  they  are  states 
which  suppose  perfection  to  be  already  in 
great  measures  acquired,  and  then  to  be  ex- 
ercised, not  only  in  their  own  lires,  but  in 
the  whole  economy  of  their  office:  and, 
therefore,  as  none  are  to  he  chosen  but  those 
who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  strict- 
ness of  a  holy  life, — so  far  as  can  he  known ; 
■0  none  do  their  duty,  so  much  hs  toleraUy, 
but  those  who,  by  an  exemplar  sanctity, 
become  patterns  to  their  flocks  of  all  good 
works.  Herod's  doves  could  never  have 
invited  so  many  strangers  to  their  dove- 
cotes, if  they  had  not  been  besmeared  with 
opobalsamum:  hutiw/iv^xMVi^oiffUfitoti' 
fof,  xai  }iu$i9  oaxdv  otofoir,  said  Didymus  ;* 
**  Make  your  pigeons  smell  sweet,  and  they 
will  allure  whole  flocks;''  and  if  your  life 
be  exceUent,  if  your  virtues  be  like  a  pre- 
cious ointment,  you  will  soon  invite  your 
charges  to  run  "in  odorem  unguentorum," 
aflrer  your  precious  odours :"  but  you  must 
be  excellent,  not "  tanquam  unus  de  popu- 
lo,"  '*  but  tanquam  homo  Dei ;"  you  must 
be  a  man  of  God,  not  after  the  common 
manner  of  men,  but  ''after  Grod's  own 
^heart;"  and  men  will  strive  to  be  like  you, 
if  you  be  like  to  God :  but  when  you  only 
stand  at  the  door  of  virtue,  for  nothing  but 
to  keep  sin  out,  you  will  draw  into  the  folds 
of  Christ  none  but  such  as  fear  drives  in. 
"  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam,"  "  To  do  what 
will  most  glorify  God,"  that  is  the  line  you. 
must  walk  by :  for  to  do  no  more  than  all 
men  needs  must,  is  servility,  not  so  much 
as  the  affection  of  sons ;  much  less  can  you 
be  fathers  to  the  people,  when  you  go  not 
so  far  as  the  sons  of  God :  for  a  dark  lan- 
tern, though  there  be  a  weak  brightness  on 
one  side,  will  scarce  enlighten  one,  much 
less  will  it  conduct  a  multitude,  or  allure 
many  followers,  by  the  brightness  of  its 
flame.  And  indeed,  the  duty  appears  in 
this,  that  many  things  are  lawful  for  the 
people,  which  are  scandalous  in  the  clergy; 
you  are  tied  to  more  abstinences,  to  more 
severities,  to  more  renunciations  and  self- 
denials,  you  may  not  with  that  freedom  re- 
ceive secular  contentments  that  others  may ; 
you  must  spend  more  time  in  prayers,  your 
alms  must  be  more  bountiful,  your  hands 
more  open,  your  hearts  enlarged;  others 
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ipust  relieTe  the  poor,  you  most  take  can 
of  them ;  others  must  show  themsdves  their 
brethren,  but  you  must  be  their  lathen* 
they  must  pray  frequently  and  fenreatly,  \m 
you  must  give  *'  yourselves  up  wholly  to 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer  f  they  mutt 
''watch  and  pray,  that  they  fall  not  ibId 
temptation,"  but  you  must  watch  foryou- 
selves  and  others  too;  the  people  miyc 
mourn  when  they  sin;  but  you  must  mooii 
for  your  own  infirmities,  and  for  the  aios  of 
others ;  and  indeed,  if  the  life  of  a  detgy- 
man  dioes  not  exceed  even  the  piety  of  the 
people,  that  life  is,  in  some  measure,  acaa- 
dalous :  and  what  shame  was  ever  greats 
than  is  described  in  the  parable  of  the  trave- 
ler going  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  when, 
to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  the  Levite  and 
the  priest,  it  is  told  that  they  went  aside,  and 
saw  him  with  a  wry  neck  and  bended  head, 
but  let  him  alone,  and  left  him  to  be  cured 
by  the  good  Samaritan?  The  primidfe 
church  in  her  discipline  used  to  thrust  their 
delinquent  clergy  "in  laicam  commanio- 
nem,"  even  then  when  their  faults  were  but 
small,  and  of  less  reproach  than  to  deserre 
greater  censures ;  yet  they  lessened  them  by 
thrusting  them  "into the  lay  communkm," 
as  most  fit  for  such  ministers,  who  refused 
to  live  at  the  height  of  sacerdotal  piety. 
Remember  your  dignity,  to  which  Chrbt 
hath  called  you :  "  Shall  such  a  man  as  I 
flee  7"  said  the  brave  Eleazar,  shall  the  stan 
be  darkness,  shall  the  ambassadors  of  Christ 
neglect  to  do  their  King  honour,  shall  the 
glory  of  Christ  do  dishonourable  and  in- 
glorious actions?  "ye  are  the  glory  o! 
Christ,"  saith  St  Paul ;  remember  that,— 
I  can  say  no  greater  thing ;  unless  possibly 
this  may  add  some  moments  for  your  care 
and  caution,  that  "potentes  potenter  era- 
ciabuntur,"  "  great  men  shall  be  greatly 
tormented,"  if  they  sin ;  •  and  to  fall  from  a 
great  height  is  an  intolefable  ruin.  Severe 
were  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour, "  Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earlji ;  if  the  salt  have  lost 
his  savour,  it  is  henceforth  good  for  nothing, 
neither  for  land,  nor  yet  for  dunghill:"  a 
greater  dishonour  could  not  be  expressed; 
he  that  takes  such  a  one  up,  will  shake  his 
fingers.  I  end  with  the  saying  of  St  Austin, 
"  Let  your  religious  prudence  think,  that, 
in  the  world,  especially  at  this  time,  no- 
thing is  more  laborious,  more  difficult,  or 
more  dangerous,  than  the  ofl[ice  of  a  bishop, 
or  a  priest,  or  a  deacon  :  '  Sed  apud  Deum 
nihil  beatius,  si  eo  modo  militetur  quo  nos- 
ter  impenitor  jubet ;'    '  but  nothing  is  more 
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blessed,  if  we  do  our  duty,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  our  Lord.'  *'• 

I  have  already  discoursed  of  the  integrity 
of  life^  and  wiiat  great  necessity  there  is, 
and  how  deep  obligations  lie  upon  you,  not 
only  to  be  innocent  and  void  of  offence,  but 
also  to  be  holy  ;  not  only  pure,  but  snining ; 
not  only  to  be  blameless,  but  to  be  didactic  in 
your  lires ;  that  as,  by  your  sermons,  you 
preach  in  season,  so,  by  your  lives,  you 
may  preach  out  of  season ;  that  is,  at  all 
seasons,  and  to  all  men,  that  they, ''  seeing 
your  good  works,  may  glorify  God"  on 
your  behalf,  and  on  their  own. 


SERMON   XL 

The  aectmd  Sermon  on  Titue  ii.  7. 

Now  by  the  order  of  the  words,  and  my 
own  undertaking,  I  am  to  tell  you  what 
are  the  rules  and  measures  of  your  doctrine, 
which  you  are  to  teach  the  people. 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  teach  nothing  to  the 
people  but  what  is  certainly  to  be  found  in 
Scripture :  "  Servemus  eas  mensuras,  quas 
nobis  per  legislatorem  lex  spiritualis  enun- 
ciat ;"  "  The  whole  spiritual  law  given 
us  by  our  lawgiver,  that  must  be  our  mea- 
sures ;"t  for  though,  by  persuasion  and  by 
faith,  by  mispersuasion  and  by  error,  by 
false  commentaries  and  mistaken  glosses, 
every  man  may  become  a  law  unto  himself, 
and  unhappily  bind  upon  his  conscience 
burdens  which  Christ  never  imposed;  yet 
you  must  bind  nothing  upon  your  charges, 
but  what  God  hath  bound  upon  you ;  you 
cannot  become  a  law  unto  them;  that  is 
the  only  privilege  of  the  lawgiver,  who, 
because  he  was  an  interpreter  of  the  Divine 
will,  might  become  a  law  unto  us ;  and  be- 
cause he  was  faithful  in  all  the  house,  did 
tell  us  all  his  Father's  will;  and,  therefore, 
nothing  can  be  Grod's  law  to  us,  but  what 
he  hath  taught  us.  But  of  this  I  shall  need 
to  say  no  more  but  the  words  of  Tertullian ; 
*'  Nobis  nihil  licet  ex  nostro  arbitrio  indul- 
gere,  sed  nee  eligere  aliquid,  quod  de  suo 
arbitrio  aliquis  induxerit :  apostolos  Domini 
k<\be^ns,  autores,  qui  nee  ipsi  quicquam 
c^e  su  arbitrio  quod  inducerent  elegerunt, 
sed  acceptam  k  Christo  disciplinam  fideliter 
iSationibus  assignarunt."^     Whatsoever  is 
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not  in,  and  taken  from,  the  Scriptures,  is 
from  a  private  spirit,  and  that  is  against  Scrip- 
ture certainly ;  ''  for  no  Scripture  is,"  IBioi 
iyttXucsiCiSs  saith  St  Peter ;  it  is  not,  it  can- 
not be  "  of  private  interpretation ;"  that  is, 
unless  it  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  that  Spirit  that  moved  upon  the 
waters  of  the  new  creation,  as  well  as  of 
the  old,  and  was  promised  to  all,  "  to  you, 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  and  is  bestowed 
on  all,  and  is  the  earnest  of  all  our  inherit- 
ance, and  is  "  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal;"  it  cannot  prove  God  to  be  the 
author,  nor  be  a  light  to  us  to  walk  by,  or  to 
show  others  the  way  to  heaven. 

This  rule  were  alone  sufficient  to  guide 
us  all  in  the  whole  economy  of  our  calling, 
if  we  were  not  weak  and  wilful,  ignorant 
and  abused :  but  the  Holy  Scripture  hath 
suffered  so  many  interpretations,  and  va- 
rious sounds  and  seemings,  and  we  are  so 
prepossessed  and  predetermined  to  miscon- 
struction by  false  apostles  without,  and 
prevailing  passions  within,  that  though  it 
be  in  itself  sufficient,  yet  it  is  not  so  for  us ; 
and  we  may  say  with  the  eunuch,  "  How 
can  I  understand,  unless  some  man  should 
guide  me?"  And  indeed,  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  "  there  are  many  things  hard  to 
be  understood ;"  and,  in  many  other  places, 
we  find  that  the  well  is  deep ;  and  unless 
there  be  some  to  help  us  to  draw  out  the 
latent  senses  of  it,  our  souls  will  not  be 
filled  with  the  waters  of  salvation.  There- 
fore, that  I  may  do  you  what  assistance  I 
can,  and,  if  I  cannot  in  this  small  portion 
of  time,  instruct  you,  yet  that  I  may  counsel 
you,  and  remind  you  of  the  best  assist- 
ances that  are  to  be  had  ;  if  I  cannot  give 
you  rules  sufficient  to  expound  all  hard 
places,  yet  that  I  may  show  how  you  shall 
sufficiently  teach  your  people,  by  the  rare 
rules  and  precepts,  recorded  in  places  that 
are,  or  may  be  made,  easy,  I  shall  first 
give  you  some  advices  in  general,  aud  then 
descend  to  more  particular  rules  and  mea- 
sures. 

1.  Because  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
every  minister  of  the  word  of  God  should 
have  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  every 
one  to  abound  in  tongues,  and  in  doctrines, 
and  in  interpretations ;  you  may,  t|ierefore, 
make  great  use  of  the  labours  of  those 
worthy  persons,  whom  God  hath  made  to 
be  lights  in  the  several  generations  of  the 
world,  that  a  hand  may  help  a  hand,  and  a 
father  may  teach  a  brother,  and  we  all  be 
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tangh;  of  Qod :  for  there  are  muiy  who 
haye,  by  great  skill,  and  great  experience, 
taught  as  many  good  rules  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture;  amongst  which  those 
that  I  shall  principally  recommend  to  you, 
are  the  books  of  St  Austin,  "  De  Utilitate 
Credendi"  and  his  3  Ub.  "De  DoctrinA 
Ghristianft ;"  the  "  Synopsis"  of  Athana- 
sius;  the  '*  Proems"  of  Isidore;  the  ''Pro- 
logues" of  St  Jerome.  I  might  well  add 
the  "  Scholia"  of  CEcumenius ;  the  "  Ca- 
tenae" of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  of  later 
times,  the  ordinary  and  inteilineary  glosses; 
the  excellent  book  of  Hugo  de  S.  Yictore, 
"  De  eruditione  didascalidL;"  "  Ars  inter- 
pretandi  Scripturas,"  by  Sixtus  Senensis; 
Serarius'  "I^legomena;"  Tena's  "In- 
troduction to  the  Scriptures ;"  together  with 
Laurentius  6  Villa-Vincentio,  Andreas  Hy- 
perius  "de  Ratione  studii  Philosophici," 
and  the  "  Hypotyposes"  of  Martinus  Can- 
tapratensif:  Arias  Montanus'  '' Joseph," 
or  "de  Arcano  Sermone,"  is  of  another 
nature,  and  more  fit  for  preachers;  and  so 
is  Sanctes  Paguine's  "  Isagoge ;"  but  Am- 
brosius  Catharimus'  book  "Duarum  da- 
Tium  ad  sacram  scriptuiam,"  is  useful  to 
many  good  purposes:  but  more  particu- 
larly, and  I  think  more  usefully,  are  those 
seven  rules  of  interpreting  Scriptures,  writ- 
ten by  Tichonius,  and  first  made  famous  by 
St.  Austin's  commendation  of  tbera,  and 
inserted  in  torn.  v.  of  the  Biblioth.  SS.  pp. — 
Sebastian  Perez  wrote  thirty-five  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  Franciscus 
Ruiz  drew  from  the  ancient  fathers  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  rules:  besides  those 
many  learned  persons  who  have  written 
vocabularies,  tropologies^  and  expositions 
of  words  and  phrases ;  such  as  are  Flacius 
Illyricus,  Junius,  Jerome  Lauretus,  and 
many  others,  not  infrequent  in  eM  public 
libraries.  But  I  remember,  that  he  that 
gives  advice  to  a  sick  man  in  Ireland  to 
cure  his  sickness,  must  tell  him  of  medica- 
ments that  are  "  facile  parabilia,"  "  easy  to 
be  had,"  and  cheap  to  be  bought,  or  else 
his  counsel  will  not  profit  him ;  and  even 
of  these  God  hath  made  good  provision  for 
us ;  for,  although  many  precious  things  are 
reserved  for  them  that  dig  deep,  and  search 
wisely,  yet  there  are  medicinal  plants,  and 
corn  and  grass,  things  fit  for  food  and 
physic,  to  be  had  in  every  field. 

And  so  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  there  are  ways  of  doing  it  well  and 
wisely,  without  the  too  laborious  methods 
cf  weary  learning,  that  even  the  meanest 


kboureiB  in  God's  Tmeyud  may  hav«  tlm 
which  is  fit  to  minister  to  him  that  neaiii 
Therefore, 

2.  In  ail  the  interprelatioiia  of  Scriptm^ 
the  Ulenl  aenae  is  to  be  pneaumed  aad 
chosen,  onlesa  there  be  evident  eanae  to  iht 
contnry.  Theietaons  are  plain;  beeaan 
the  litnml  aenae  is  natoral,  and  it  is  fin^ 
and  it  is  most  agieeaUe  to  ■ome  things,ii 
their  whole  kind;  not  indeed  to  propheeiei, 
nor  to  the  teachinga  of  die  kerned,  aor 
those  cryptic  waya  of  instUation  by  wfaidi 
the  ancients  did  hide  a  light,  end  keep  itia 
a  daric  lantern  firom  the  temeration  of  rate 
handlings  and  popular  preachers :  but  die 
literal  sense  is  agreeable  to  laws,  to  the  pub- 
lication of  commands,  to  the  revelation  of 
the  Divine  will,  to  the  concema  of  the  vul- 
gar, to  the  foundations  of  faith,  and  to  all 
the  notice  of  things,  in  which  the  idiot  ii 
as  much  concerned  aa  the  greatest  derln. 
From  which  proposition  these  three  corol- 
laries will  properly  follow;  1.  That  God 
hath  plainly  and  literally  described  all  kii 
will,  both  in  belief  and  praetiee,  in  which 
our  essential  duty,  the  doty  of  all  men  ii 
concerned.  2.  That,  in  plain  expreaiioBS 
we  are  to  look  for  our  duty,  and  not  in  die 
more  secret  places  and  darker  comeis  of 
the  Scripture.  3.  That  you  may  regulariy, 
certainly,  and  easily  do  your  duty  to  the 
people,  if  you  read  and  literally  expound 
the  plain  sayings,  and  easily  expressed  com- 
mandments, and  promises,  and  threateniags 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  Psalms,  and  the 
prophets. 

3.  But  then  remember  this  also ;  that  not 
only  the  grammatical  or  prime  significatioa 
of  the  word  is  the  literal  sense ;  but  whatso- 
ever is  the  prime  intention  of  the  speaker, 
that  is  the  literal  sense;  though  the  word 
be  to  be  taken  metaphorically,  or  by  trans- 
lation signify  more  things  than  one.  "  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous ;" 
this  is  literally  true ;  and  yet  it  is  as  true, 
that  God  hath  no  eyes  properly;  but  by 
"eyes"  are  meant,  Grod's  "providence;" 
and  though  this  be  not  the  first  literal  sense 
of  the  word  "  eyes,"  it  is  not  that  which 
was  at  first  imposed  and  contingently ;  but 
it  is  that  signification,  which  was  seconda- 
rily imposed,  and  by  reason  and  proportioo. 
Thus,  when  we  say,  "God  cares  for  the 
righteous,"  it  will  not  suppose  that  God 
can  have  any  anxiety  or  afflictive  thoughts; 
but  "  he  cares"  does  as  truly  and  properly 
signify  provision,  as  caution;  beneficence, 
as  fear;  and  therefore  the  literal  sense  of  il 
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is,  that  "  God  provides  gQod  things  for  the 
righteous.*'  For  in  this  case  the  rule  of 
Abuleusis  is  very  true;  "Sensus  literalis 
seraper  est  verus^"  ''the  literal  sense  is 
always  true ;"  that  is^  all  that  is  true,  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  intended  to  signify  by  the 
words,  whether  he  intended  the  first  or 
second  signification ;  whether  that  of  volun- 
tary and  contingent,  or  that  of  analogical 
and  rational  institution.  "  Other  sheep  have 
I,"  said  Christy  "which  are  not  of  this 
fold :"  that  he  did  not  mean  this  of  the 
"  pecus  lanigerum"  is  notorious;  but  of  the 
Gentiles  to  be  gathered  into  the  privileges 
and  fold  of  Israel :  for  in  many  cases,  the 
first  literal  sense  is  the  hardest,  and  some- 
times impossible,  and  sometimes  inconve- 
nient ;  and  when  it  is  any  of  these,  although 
we  are  not  to  recede  from  the  literal  sense ; 
yet  we  are  to  take  the  second  signification, 
the  tropological  or  figurative.  *'  If  thy  right 
eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,"  said  Christ: 
and  yet  no  man  digs  his  eyes  out ;  because 
the  very  letter  or  intention  of  this  command 
bids  us  only  to  throw  away  that,  which  if 
we  keep,  we  cannot  avoid  sin:  for  some- 
times the  letter  tells  the  intention,  and  some- 
times the  intention  declares  the  letter ;  and 
that  is  properly  the  literal  sense,  which  is 
the  first  meaning  of  the  command  in  the 
whole  complexion :  and  in  this,  common 
sense  and  a  vulgar  reason  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient guide,  because  there  is  always  some 
other  thing  spoken  by  God,  or  some  princi- 
ple naturally  implanted  in  us,  by  which  we 
tire  secured  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Divine  command.  "  He  that  does  not  hate 
father  and  mother  for  my  sake,  is  not  worthy 
of  me:"  the  literal  sense  of  "hating"  used 
in  Scripture  is  not  always  "malice,"  but 
sometimes  a  "less  loving;"  and  so  Christ 
also  hath  expounded  it:  "He  that  loves 
father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me."— But  I  shall  not  insist 
longer  on  this ;  he  that  understands  nothing 
but  his  grammar,  and  hath  not  conversed 
with  men  and  books,  and  can  see  no  farther 
than  his  fingers*  ends,  and  makes  no  use  of 
his  reason,  but  for  ever  '^i^\  be  a  child ;  he 
may  be  deceived  in  the  literal  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  then  he  is  not  fit  to  teach  others : 
but  he  that  Knows  words  signify  rhetori- 
cally, as  well  as  grammatically,  and  have 
various  proper  significations,*^  and  which  of 
these  is  the  first,  is  not  always  of  itself  easy 

*  Verba  non  sono  sed  sensu  sapiont. — ^Hilab. 


to  be  told;  and  remembers  also  tnat  God 
hath  given  him  reason,  and  observation,  and 
experience,  and  conversation  with  wise  men^ 
and  the  proportion  of  things,  and  the  end 
of  the  command,  and  parallel  places  of 
Scripture,  in  other  words  to  the  same  pur  • 
pose; — will  conclude,  that,  since  in  plaii 
places,  all  the  duty  of  man  is  contained, 
and  that  the  literal  sense  is  always  true,  and, 
unless  men  be  wilful  or  unfortunate,  they 
may,  with  a  small  proportion  of  learning, 
find  out  the  literal  sense  of  an  easy  moral 
proposition : — ^will,  I  say,  conclude,  that  if 
we  be  deceived,  the  fault  is  our  own ;  but 
the  fault  is  so  gre&t,  the  man  so  supine,  the 
negligence  so  inexcusable,  that  the  very 
consideration  of  human  infirmity  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  excuse  such  teachers  of  others, 
who  hallucinate  or  prevaricate  in  this.  The 
Anthropomorphites  fell  foully  in  this  matter, 
and  supposed  God  to  have  a  face,  and  arms, 
and  passions,  as  we  have;  but  they  pre- 
vailed not:  and  Origen  was,  in  one  instance, 
greatly  mistaken,  and  thinking  there  was  no 
literal  meaning  but  the  prime  signification 
of  the  word,  understood  the  word  twovTclitw, 
"  to  make  an  eunuch,"  to  his  own  preju- 
dice; but  that  passed  not  i:ito  a  doctrine: 
but  the  church  of  Rome  hath  erred  greatly 
in  pertinacious  adhering,  not  to  the  letter, 
but  to  the  grammar ;  i\or  to  that,  but  in  one 
line  or  signification  of  it :  "  Hoc  est  corpus  ^ 
meum"  must  signify  nothing  but  gram- 
matically; and  though  it  be  not,  by  their 
own  confessions,  to  be  understood  without 
divers  figures,  in  the  whole  complexion,  yet 
peevishly  and  perversely,  they  will  take  it 
by  the  wrong  handle;  and  this  they  have 
passed  into  a  doctrine,  that  is  against  sense, 
and  reason,  and  experience,  and  Scripture, 
and  tradition,  and  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  things,  and  public  peace  and  utility, 
and  every  thing  by  which  mankind  ought  to 
be  governed  and  determined. 

4.  I  am  to  add  this  one  thing  more;  that 
we  admit  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
but  one  literal  sense;  I  say,  but  one  prime 
literal  sense ;  for  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  philanthro|)y  of  God, 
will  not  admit  that  there  should,  in  one  sin- 
gle proposition,  be  many  intricate  meanings, 
or  that  his  sense  should  not  certainly  be  un- 
derstood, or  that  the  people  be  abused  by 
equivocal  and  doubtful  senses ;  this  was  the 
way  of  Jupiter  in  the  sands,  and  Apollo 
Pythius,  and  the  devil's  oracles :  but  be  it 
far  from  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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5.  Bat  then  take  in  this  caution  to  it; 
that  altk.ough  there  be  bat  one  principal 
literal  sense ;  yet  others  that  are  subordinate 
may  be  intended  subordinateiy ;  and  others 

;that  are  true  by  proportion,  or  that  first  in- 
tention, may  be  true  for  many  reasons,  and 
erery  reason  applicable  to  a  special  instance; 
and  all  these  may  be  intended  as  they  signify, 
that  is,  one  only  by  prime  design,  and  the 
other  by  collateral  consequence.  Thus  when 
It  is  said,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee ;"  the  Psalmist  means  it  of 
the  eternal  generation  of  Christ :  others  seem 
to  apply  it  to  his  birth  of  the  blessed  virgin 
Mary ;  and  St  Pftul  expounds  it  of  the  re- 
Borrection  of  Christ:*  This  is  all  true:  and 
yet  but  one  literal  sense  primely  meant;  but 
by  proportion  to  the  first,  the  others  have 
their  place,  and  are  meant' by  way  of  simi- 
litude. Thus  we  are  the  sons  of  .God,  by 
adoption,  by  creation,  by  favour,  by  partici- 
pation of  the  Spirit,  by  the  laver  of  regene- 
ration ;  and  every  man,  for  one  or  other  of 
these  reasons,  can  say,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven ;"  and  these  are  all  parts  of 
the  literal  sense,  not  different,  but  subordi- 
nate and  by  participation:  but  more  than 
one  prime  literal  sense  must  not  be  admitted. 

6.  Lastly ;  sometimes  the  literal  sense  is 
lost  by  a  plain  change  of  the  words ;  which 
when  it  is  discovered,  it  must  be  corrected 
by  the  fountain ;  and  till  it  be,  so  long  as  it 
is  pious,  and  commoDly  received,  it  may  be 
used  without  scruple.  In  the  41st  Psalm 
the  Hebrews  read,  "  My  soul  bath  longed 
after* the  strong,  the  living  God;'  *Deum 
fortem,  vivum:' "  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  it  is 
"  Deum  fontem  vivum,"  "  the  living  foun- 
tain ;"  and  it  was  very  well,  but  not  the 
literal  sense  of  God's  Spirit;  but  when  they 
have  been  so  often  warned  of  it,  that  they 
were  still  in  love  with  their  own  letter,  and 
leave  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  I  think  was 
not  justifiable  at  all :  and  this  was  observed 
at  last  by  Siztus  and  Clement,  and  corrected 
in  their  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  then  it 
came  right  again.  The  sum  is  this ;  he  that 
with  this  moderation  and  these  measures, 
construes  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  and  expounds  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
the  precepts  of  life,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  God,  signified  by  his  own  words,  in 
their  first  or  second  signification,  cannot 
easily  be  cozened  into  any  heretical  doc- 
trine ;  but  his  doctrine  will  be  adta^dopof,  the 
pure  word  and  mind  of  God. 
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2.  There  is  another  sense  or  interprets- 
ti(m  of  Scripture,  and  that  is  mystical  or 
spiritual;  which  the  Jews  call  vm  ''mid- 
rash  ;"  which  Elias  the  Levite  calls  "  omoe 
commentarium,  quod  non  est  juxta  simpli- 
cem  et  literalem  sensum;"  "ejery  gloH 
that  is  not  according  to  their  nvd  '  peschtt,' 
to  the  literal  sense ;"  and  this  relates  priod- 
pally  to  the  Old  TesOunent:  thus  the  waten 
of  the  deluge  did  signify  the  waters  of  bip- 
tism;  Sanh  and  Agar,  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel; the  brazen  serpent,  the  passion  of 
Christ;  the  conjunction  of  Adam  and  Ere, 
the  communion  of  Christ  and  his  chorch; 
and  thb  is  called  the  spiritual  sense,  St 
Paul  being  our  warrant ;  "  Our  fathen  sis 
of  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drank  of  thtt 
same  spiritual  rock;"  now  that  rock  was  not 


spiritual,  but  of  solid  stone ;  but  it  signified 
spiritually ;  for  *'  that  rock  was  Christ" 

This  sense  the  doctors  divide  into  tropo- 
logical,  allegorical,  and  anagogical,— 4br 
method's  sake,  and  either  to  distinguish  the 
things,  or  to  amuse  the  persons;  for  these 
relate  but  to  the  several  spiritual  things 
signified  by  divers  places;  as  matters  oi 
faith,  precepts  of  manners,  and  celestisl 
joys;  you  may  make  more  if  you  please, 
and  yet  these  are  too  many  to  trouble  men's 
heads,  and  to  make  theology  an  art  and 
craft,  to  no  purpose.  This  spiritual  sense 
is  that  which  the  Greeks  call  vHovouuf,  or 
''the  sense  that  lies  under  the  cover  of 
words:"  concerning  this  I  shall  give  you 
these  short  rules,  that  your  doctrine  be 
aSui^Oopof,  pure  aod  without  heretical  mix- 
tures, and  the  leaven  of  false  doctrines ;  for, 
above  all  things,  this  is  to  be  taken  care  of. 

1.  Although  every  place  of  Scripture  hath 
a  literal  sense,  either  proper  or  figurative, 
yet  every  one  hath  not  a  spiritual  and  mys- 
tical interpretation;  and,  therefore,  Origen 
was  blamed  by  the  ancients  for  forming  all 
into  spirit  and  mystery ;  one  place  was  re- 
served to  punish  that  folly.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  family  of  love,  and  the  quakers, 
expound  all  the  articles  of  our  faith,  all  the 
hopes  of  a  Christian,  all  the  stories  of  Christ, 
into  such  a  clancular  and  retired  sense,  as 
if  they  had  no  meaning  by  the  letter,  but 
were  only  a  hieroglyphic  or  a  Pythagorean 
scheme,  and  not  to  be  opened  but  by  a  pri- 
vate key,  which  every  man  pretends  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  though 
made  in  the  forges  here  below;  to  which 
purposes  the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome  to  A  Vi- 
tus, to  Pammachius  and  Oceanus,  are  worth 
your  reading.    In  this  case  men  do  as  he 
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said  of  Origen,  "  Ingenii  sui  acumina  pu- 
tant  esse  ecclesise  sacramenta:"  "every 
roan  believes  God  meant  as  he  intended^ 
and  so  he  will  obtrude  his  own  dreams  in- 
stead of  sacraments."    Therefore, 

2.  Whoever  will  draw  spiritual  senses 
from  any  history  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, must  first  allow  the  literal  sense,  or 
else  he  will  soon  deny  an  article  of  neces- 
sary belief.  A  story  is  never  the  less  true, 
because  it  is  intended  to  profit  as  well  as  to 
please ;  and  the  narrative  may  well  establish 
or  insinuate  a  precept,  and  instruct  with 
pleasure ;  but  if,  because  there  is  a  jewel  in 
the  golden  cabinet,  you  will  throw  away  the 
enclosure,  and  deny  the  story  that  you  may 
look  out  a  mystical  sense,  we  shall  leave  it 
arbitrary  for  any  man  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
what  story  he  please;  and  Eve  shall  not  be 
made  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  and  the  garden  of 
Eden  shall  be  no  more  than  the  Hesperides, 
and  the  story  of  Jonas  a  well-dressed  fable ; 
and  I  have  seen  all  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  turned  into  a  moral  commentary,  m 
which  every  person  can  signify  any  propo- 
sition, or  any  virtue,  according  as  his  fancy 
chimes.  This  is  too  much,  and,  therefore, 
comes  not  from  a  good  principle. 

3.  In  moral  precepts,  in  rules  of  polity 
and  economy,  there  is  no  other  sense  to  be 
inquired  after  but  what  they  bear  upon  the 
face ;  for  he  that  thinks  it  necessary  to  turn 
them  into  some  further  spiritual  meaning, 
supposes  that  it  b  a  disparagement  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  take  care  of  governments, 
or  that  the  duties  of  princes  and  masters  are 
no  great  concerns,  or  not  operative  to  eter- 
nal felicity,  or  that  God  does  not  provide  for 
temporal  advantages ;  for  if  these  things  be 
worthy  concerns,  and  if  God  hath  taken 
care  of  all  our  good,  and  if  "  godliness  be 
profitable  to  all  things,  and  hath  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which 
is  to  come,"  there  is  no  necessity  to  pass  on 
to  more  abstruse  senses,  when  the  literal 
and  proper  hath  also  in  it  instrumentality 
enough  towards  very  great  spiritual  pur- 
poses. *'  God  takes  care"  for  servants^  yea 
"  for  oxen"  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field ; 
and  the  letter  of  the  conunand  enjoining  us 
to  use  them  with  mercy,  hath  in  it  an  advan- 
tage even  upon  the  spirit  and  whole  frame 
of  a  man's  soul;  and  therefore  let  no  man 
tear  those  Scriptures  to  other  meanings  be- 
yond their  own  intentions  and  provisions. 
In  these  cases  a  spiritual  sense  is  not  to  be 
inquired  after. 

4.  If  the  letter  of  the  story  infers  any  in- 


'  decency  or  contradiction,  then  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense  be 
thought  of;  but  never  else  is  it  necessary. 
It  may  in  other  cases  be  useful,  when  it 
does  advantage  to  holiness;  and  may  he 
safely  used,  if  used  modestly ;  but  because 
this  spiritual  or  mystical  interpretation, 
when  it  is  not  necessary,  cannot  be  certain- 
ly proved,  but  relies  upon  fancy,  or  at  most 
some  light  inducement,  no  such  interpreta- 
tion can  be  used  as  an  argument  to  prove 
an  article  of  faith,  nor  relied  upon  in  mat- 
ters of  necessary  concern.  The  '*  three  mea- 
sures of  meal,"  in  the  gospel,  are  but  an  ill 
argument  to  prove  the  blessed  and  eternal 
Trinity :  and  it  may  be,  the  three  angels  that 
came  to  Abraham,  will  signify  no  more  than 
the  two  that  came  to  Lot,  or  the  single  one 
to  Manoah  or  St  John.  This  divine  mys- 
tery relies  upon  a  more  sure  foundation; 
and  he  makes  it  unsure,  that  causes  it  to 
lean  upon  an  unexpounded  vision,  that  was 
sent  to  other  purposes.  ''  Non  esse  conten- 
siosis  et  infidelibus  sensibus  ingerendum," 
said  St  Austin  of  the  book  of  Grenesis. 
Searching  for  articles  of  faith  in  the  by 
paths  and  comers  of  secret  places,  leads  not 
to  faith  but  to  infidelity,  and  by  making  the 
foundations  unsure,  caiiaes  the  articles  to  be 
questioned. 

I  remember  that  Agricola,  in  his  book 
"  De  Animalibas  Subterraneis,"  tells  of  a 
certain  kind  of  spirits  that  used  to  converse 
in  mines,  and  trouble  the  poor  labourers : 
they  dig  metals,  they  cleanse,  they  cast, 
they  melt,  they  separate,  they  join  the  ore ; 
but  when  they  are  gone,  the  men  find  just 
nothing  done,  not  one  step  of  their  work  set 
forward.  So  it  is  in  the  books  and  exposi- 
tions of  many  men :  they  study,  they  argue, 
they  expound,  they  confute,  they  reprove, 
they  open  secrets,  and  make  new  disco- 
veries ;  and  when  you  turn  the  bottom  up- 
wards, up  starts  nothing;  no  man  is  the 
wiser,  no  man  is  instructed,  no  truth  dis- 
covered, no  proposition  cleared,  nothing  is 
altered,  but  that  much  labour  and  much 
time  is  lost :  and  this  is  manifest  in  nothing 
more  than  in  books  of  controversy,  and  in 
mystical  expositions  of  Scripture :  **  duae- 
runt  quod  nusquam  est,  inveniunftamen." 
Like  Isidore,  who,  in  contemplation  of  a 
pen,  observed,  that  the  nib  of  it  was  divided 
into  two,  but  yet  the  whole  body  remained 
one:  "Credo  propter  mysterium:"*  ne 
found  a  knack  iu  it,  and  thought  it  was  a 
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ttytWr^  Coocemug  wkkh  1  Bhitll  need 
Id  Mty  B}  more  bat  that  thay  are  safe  when 
Jtcr  an  neoeMtry,  utd  Ihey  ore  usefulj 
when  ibtj  teacii  better,  nd  ihey  are  good 
wben  Ike;  do  good ;  but  this  is  so  spldom. 
■id  so  b;  chaoce,  (bU  oAcntimes  if  a  man 
b»  taugbt  trath, he  U  taught  i  I  by  a  1  ying  mas- 
ter; it  ia  like  being  cnicd  by*  a  good  wiicb, 
■n  evil  Bpiiit  hath  ■  hand  in  il ;  and  ifihi^rt 
he  not  enor  and  iUugioD  in  such  interpre- 
lUioiU,  there  i>  rerf  aeUoDi  any  ceitnlnty. 

"  What  ehlA  I  do  to  my  viui'yard  !"  said 
Ood:*  "Aofcram  aepem  ejus:"  "I  will 
lake  awaf  the  hedge;"  thai  is,  "  cuaiodiam 
■Ogebnim,"  aahh  the  gloes,  "  the  custody 
ofthMt  ai^  gaaidiani."  And  God  says, 
*•  Hanaaseb  haiiLKM  aiHMeDmedii :  "f  "  Ma- 
aaMeh  hath  de^tnued  his  own  shoulders ;" 
that  ia,  "gnbenaiMee  ditnovii,"  say  the 
4ocion,  "hath  lemored  his  gavemoTs," 
hiipriDeea,  ahdhiapneata.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
^aiot,  lis  true,  bat  what  it  means  is  the 
qneatioo.  Bni  althongh  these  fease»  are 
piotu,  aitd  may  be  osed  for  illusiraiion  and 
the  prettineea  of  diaeoane,  yet  there  is  no 
Airther  certaint;  in  them  than  what  the  one 
fkboiea  aod  the  other  ia  pleased  lo  allow. 
Bat  if  the  ipiritual  aeoae  be  proved  evident 
and  certain,  then  it  is  of  the  Eame  efficacy 
a*  the  literal ;  for  il  ia  according  lo  that  let- 
ter by  which  Qod's  Holy  Spirit  was  pleased 
lo  signify  hia  meaning,  and  it  matters 
bow  he  is  pleased  to  speak,  so  wc  udi 
stand  his  meaning.  Aod  in  this  sense, 
is  true  which  is  affirmed  hy  St.  Gregory ; 
"Allegoriam  inierdum  adificare  Gdem 
"Boraeiimes  our  faith  is  buili  up  hy  ihc 
mystical  words  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  Bui 
because  il  seldom  happens  that  they  can  be 
proved,  therefore  you  are  noi  lo  feed  youi 
fiocks  with  such  herbs  whose  virtue  you 
know  not,  of  whose  wholesomeness  oi 
powers  of  nourishing  yoti  are  wholly,  or  foi 
the  most  pan,  ignoranL  We  have  seen 
■nd  felt  the  mischief,  aod  some  limes  derided 
the  absurdity.  "God  created  the 
the  moon,"  said  Moses  j  thai  is,  said  the 
extraTsganis  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
pope  aod  the  emperor."  And  "  Behold 
Here  are  two  swords,"  said  Sl  Peter 
Q  enough,"  Mid  Christ;  enough  for  Su 
Peter;  and  ao  he  got  the  lao  swords,  tht 
(M^wroi  and  ^n-ilual,  said  the  gloss  upon 
that  text  Of  these  things  there  is  do  hi 
ginning  and  no  end,  oo  certain  principh 
and  no  good  concloaioiu. 


These  are  ihe  two  ways  of  ex|ioiJndim 
all  Scriptures ;  these  are  as  "  the  two  w>i- 
nessps  of-  God  ;"  by  the  first  of  which  ti« 
dues  most  commonly,  and  by  the  Utieraf 
which  he  does  sometimes,  declare  his  meu- 
ing  i  and  in  the  discovery  of  these  meaniagi, 
the  measures  which  I  have  now  giveo  jou 
are  the  general  landmarks,  and  are  tioS.- 
cienl  lo  guide  us  from  destructive  errors.  U 
follows  in  the  next  place,  that  I  give  yon 
some  rules  that  are  mure  particular,  accord- 
ing tu  my  understanding,  that  you  in  yout 
duty,  and  your  charges  in  the  provisioas  to 
be  made  for  them,  may  be  more  accurc 

1.  Although  you  are  to  leach  your  peo- 
ple nothing  but  what  is  the  word  of  God, 
yet  by  this  word  1  understand  all  that  God 
spake  expressly,  and  all  that  by  certain  con- 
sequence can  be  deduced  from  it.  Tbul 
Dionysius  Aleiandrinus   aigues,  t^n*  in 

lUf  xOL    iiiyvf  oil    iimi  or  tltj  r^f   oiiiat  ni 

tuutpif-  "  He  that  in  Scripture  is  ealled  th* 
Son  and  the  Word  of  the  Father,  I  conelodt 
he  is  no  stranger  to  the  essence  of  the 
Father."  And  Sl  Ambrose  derided  iheoi 
that  called  for  express  Scripture  for  i/,mtius, 
since  the  prophets  and  the  gospels  acknnw- 
ledge  [he  unity  of  substance  in  the  Finei 
and  the  Son ;  and  wc  easily  conclude  ifae 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  God,  because  we  call 
upon  him;  and  we  call  upon  him  because 
we  believe  in  him  ;  and  we  believe  in  bim 
becnuse  we  are  baptized  into  the  faith  aad 
prolession  of  the  Holy  Ghosl,  This  way 
of  leaching  our  blessed  Saviour  used,  whea 
he  confuted  the  Sadducees,  in  the  question 
of  the  resurrection  ;  aod  thus  he  confuted 
the  Pharisees,  in  the  question  of  his  being 
the  Son  of  God.*  The  use  I  make  of  il  is 
this,  that  right  reason  is  so  far  from  being 
an  exile  from  the  inquiries  of  religion,  ihit 
il  is  the  great  insurance  of  many  proposi- 
tions of  faith  ;  and  we  have  seen  the  faiih 
of  men  strangely  alter,  but  the  reason  of 
man  can  never  alter,  every  rational  Inidi 
supposing  its  principles  being  eternal  and 
unchangeable.  All  thai  is  to  be  done  here 
is  to  sec  that  you  argue  well,  that  your  de- 
duction be  evident,  that  yotir  reason  be  ri^hl: 
for  Scripture  is  to  our  understandings,  as 
the  ^race  of  God  lo  our  wills ;  that  inslrocls 
our  reason,  and  this  helps  oui  wills;  and 
we  ctay  as  well  choose  the  things  of  God 
without  our  wills,  and  detight  in  tnem  with- 
out love,  as  understand  the  Scriptures  or 
make  use  of  them  without  reason. 

•  John  I.  37. 
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Quest.  But  how  shall  our  reason  he  guid- 
ed that  it  may  he  rights  that  it  he  not  a  hlind 
guide^  hut  direct  us  to  the  place  where  the 
star  appears,  and  point  us  to  the  very  house 
where  the  habe  lieth,  that  we  may  indeed 
do  as  the  wise  men  did?  To  this  I 
answer : 

2.  In  the  making  deductions,  the  first 
great  measure  to  direct  our  reason  and  our 
inquiries  is  the  analogy  of  faith;  that  is, 
let  the  fundamentals  of  faith  be  youK  cyno- 
sura,  your  great  light  to  walk  by,  and  what- 
ever you  derive  from  thence,  let  it  be  agree- 
able to  the  principles  from  ^whence  they 
come.  It  is  the  rule  of  St.  Paul,  IIpo^cvuv 
xat  avaxoyiav  ttCftttcif,  ''Let  him  that  pro- 
phesies, do  it  according  to  the  proportion  of 
faith  ,"*  that  is,  let  him  teach  nothing  hut 
what  is  revealed,  or  agreeable  to  the  avfo- 
ftusra,  "  the  prime  credibilities"  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  that  is,  by  the  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
ture let  him  expound  the  less  plain,  and  the 
superstructure  by  the  measures  of  the  found- 
ation, and  doctrines  be  answerable  to  faith, 
and  speculations  relating  to  practice,  and 
nothing  taught,  as  simply  necessary  to  be 
believed,  but  what  is  evidently  and  plainly 
set  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  for  he 
that  calls  a  proposition  necessary,  which 
the  apostles  did  not  declare  to  be  so,  or 
which  they  did  not  teach  to  all  Christians, 
learned  and  unlearned,  he  is  gone  beyond 
his  proportions;  for  every  thing  is  to  be 
kept  in  that  order  where  God  hath  placed 
it.  There  is  a  "  classis"  of  necessary  arti- 
cles, and  that  is  the  apostles'  creed,  which 
Terlullian  calls  "  regulam  fidei,"  "  the  rule 
of  faith ;"  and  according  to  this  we  must 
teach  necessities :  but  what  comes  after  this 
is  not  so  necessary ;  and  he  that  puts  upon 
his  own  doctrines  a  weight  equal  to  this  of 
the  apostles'  declaration,  either  must  have 
an  apostolical  authority,  and  an  apostolical 
infallibility,  or  else  he  transgresses  the 
proportion  of  faith,  and  becomes  a  false 
apostle. 

3.  To  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  you 
be  very  diligent  in  reading,  laborious  and 
assiduous  in  the  studies  of  Scripture;  not 
only  lest  ye  be  blind  seers  and  blind  guides, 
but  because,  without  great  skill  and  learning, 
ye  cannot  do  your  duty.  A  minister  may  as 
well  sin  by  his  ignorance  as  by  his  negli- 
gence ;  because  when  light  springs  from  so 
many  angles  that  may  enlighten  us,  unless 
we  lock  round  about  us  and  be  skilled  in 
mil  the  angle  of  reflexion,  we  shall  but  turn 

*  Rom.  zii.  7. 


our  backs  upon  the  sun,  and  see  nothing  but 
our  own  shadows.  "  Search  the  Scriptures," 
said  Christ.  "  Non  dixit  legite,  sed  scrt^ 
tamini,"  said  St  Chrysostom ;  ''quia  oportet 
profundius  efibdere,  ut  quse  alt^  delitescunt, 
invenire  possimus."  "Christ  did  not  say 
read,  but  search  the  Scriptures ;"  turn  over 
every  page,  inquire  narrowly,  look  diligently^ 
converse  with  them  perpetually,  be  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures;  for  that  which  is  plain 
there,  is  the  best  measure  of  our  faith  and 
of  our  doctrines.  The  Jews  have  a  saying, 
"  dui  non  advertit,  quod  supra  et  infra  in 
Scriptoribus  legitur,  is  pervertit  verba  Dei 
viventis."  He  that  will  understand  God's 
meanings  must  look  above  and  below,  and 
round  about ;  for  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  not  like  the  wind  blowing  from  one 
point,  but  like  light  issuing  from  the  body 
of  the  sun,  it  is  light  round  about;  and  in 
every  word  of  God  there  is  a  treasure,  and 
something  will  be  found  somewhere,  to 
answer  every  doubt,  and  to  clear  every  ob- 
scurity, and  to  teach  every  truth  by  which 
God  intends  to  perfect  our  understandings. 
But  then  take  this  rule  with  you :  do  not 
pass  from  plainness  to  obscurity,  nor  from 
simple  principles  draw  crafty  conclusions, 
nor  from  easiness  pass  into  difficulty,  nor 
from  wise  notices  draw  intricate  nothings, 
nor  from  the  wisdom  of  God  lead  your  hear- 
ers into  the  follies  of  men.  Your  principles 
are  easy,  and  your  way  plain,  and  the  words 
of  faith  are  open,  and  what  naturally  flows 
from  thence  will  be  as  open ;  but  if,  without 
violence  and  distortion,  it  cannot  be  drawn 
forth,  the  proposition  is  not  of  the  family  of 
faith.  "€lui  nimis  emungit,  elicit  sangui- 
nem :"  "  he  that  rings  too  hard,  draws 
blood;"  and  nothing  is  fit  to  be  offered  to 
your  charges  and  your  flocks  but  what  flows 
naturally,  and  comes  easily,  and  descends 
readily  and  willingly,  from  the  fountains  of 
salvation. 

4.  Next  to  this  analogy  or  proportion  of 
faith  let  the  consent  of  the  catholic  church 
be  your  measure,  so  as  by  no  means  to  pre- 
varicate in  any  doctrine,  in  which  all  Chris- 
tians always  have  consented.  This  will  ap* 
pear  to  be  a  necessary  rule  by-and-by ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  observe  to  you, 
that  it  will  be  the  safer,  because  it  cannot 
go  far:  it  can  be  instanced  but  in  three  things, 
in  the  creed,  in  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  in  external  forms  of  worship  and  liturgy. 
The  catholic  church  hath  been  too  much 
and  too  soon  divided :  it  hath  been  used  at 
the  man  upon  a  hill  uaed  his  heap  of  heads 
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in  a  basket ;  when  he  threw  them  down  the 
hill,  every  head  ran  hia  own  way, "  quot 
^pita  tot  sententis ;"  and  as  soon  as  the 
spirit  of  truth  was  opposed  by  the  spirit  of 
error,  the  spirit  of  peace  was  disordered  by 
the  spirit  of  division ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  overpowered  us  so  far,  that  we  are 
only  fallen  out  about  that,  of  which  if  we 
had  been  ignorant,  we  had  not  been  much  the 
worse ;  but  in  things  simply  necessary,  God 
hath  preserved  us  still  unbroken :  all  nations 
and  all  ages  recite  the  creed,  and  all  pray 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  all  pretend  to  walk 
by  the  rule  of  the  commandments ;  and  all 
churches  have  ever  kept  the  day  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  or  the  Lord's  day,  holy ;  and 
all  churches  have  been  governed  by  bi^ops, 
and  the  rites  of  Christianity  have  been  for 
ever  administered  by  separate  orders  of  men, 
and  those  men  have  been  always  set  apart 
by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands;  and  all  Christians  have  been  bap- 
tized, and  all  baptized  persons  were,  or 
ought  to  be,  and  were  taught  that  they 
should  be,  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  and 
presidents  of  religion;  and  for  ever  there 
were  public  forms  of  prayer,  more  or  less  in 
all  churches ;  and  all  Christians  that  were  to 
enter  into  holy  wedlock,  were  ever  joined  or 
blessed  by  the  bishop  or  the  priest :  in  these 
things  all  Christians  ever  have  consented, 
and  he  that  shall  prophesy  or  expound 
Scripture  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  these 
things,  hath  no  part  in  that  article  of  his 
creed ;  he  does  not  believe  the  holy  catholic 
church,  he  hath  no  fellowship,  no  commu- 
nion with  the  saints  and  servants  of  God. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  should  be  the  rule  of  faith 
distinctly  from,  much  less  against,  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  that  were  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose the  church  of  God,  and  yet  speak- 
ing and  acting  against  the  will  of  God ;  but 
it  means,  that  where  the  question  is  con- 
cerning an  obscure  place  of  Scripture,  the 
practice  of  the  catholic  church  is  the  best 
commentary.  '' Intellectus,  qui  cum  praxi 
concurrit,  est  spiritus  vivificans,"  said  Cu- 
sanus.  Then  we  speak  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  when  we  understand  Scrip- 
ture in  that  sense  in  which  the  church  of 
God  hath  always  practised  it.  *'  duod  plu- 
ribus,  quod  sapientibus,  quod  omnibus  vi- 
detur,"  that  is  Aristotle's  rule ;  and  it  is  a 
rule  of  nature ;  every  thing  puts  on  a  degree 
of  probability  as  it  is  wimessed  **  by  wise 
men,  by  many  wise  men,  by  all  wise  men  :^' 
and    it  is  VincenUos    IJrinensis'    great 


rule    ci    truth;    ''ftnod    aUqiie,   fnd 
semper,  quod  ab  omnibiu :"  and  he  that  gm 
against  ''what  is  said  alwaya,  and  eiaj 
where,  and  by  all"  Chiiatians,  had  need  biii 
a  new  revelation,  or  an  infiillihie  qnri ;  m 
he  hath  an  intolerable  pride  and  fiwiiiiiiiw 
of  presumption.    Out  of  the  commnnka 
of  the  uniTersal  church  no  man  eaa  te 
saved;  they  are  the  body  of  Chriat;  andtbi 
whole  church  cannot  periah»  and  Ckrirt 
cannot  be  a  head  without  n  body,  andhi 
will  for  erer  be  our  Redeemer*  and  for  em 
intercede  for  hia  church,  and  be  gkiriooi  k 
his  saints ;  and,  therefore,  he  that  does  aot 
sow  in  these  furrows,  but  kavea  the  im  of 
the  whole  church,  hath  no  preienoe  nr  Ui 
error,  no  excuse  for  his  pride,  and  wiUfiid 
no  dleviation  of  >  his  puniahnient    Theie 
are  the  best  measures  which  God  hath  gites 
us  to  lead  us  in  the  way  of  troth,  and  to 
preserve  us  from  false  doctrinea;  andwhu- 
soever  cannot  be  proved  by  theae  measareii 
cannot  be  necessary.  There  are  many  tratki 
besides  these;  but  if  your  petals  maybe 
safely  ignorant  of  them,  you  may  qnielly  kt 
them  alone,  and  not  trouble  their  heads  with 
what  they  hare  so  little  to  do ;  things  thU 
need  not  to  be  known  at  all,  need  not «» bt 
taught :  for  if  they  be  taught*  they  are  not 
certain,  or  are  not  very  useful ;  and,  thoe- 
fore,  there  may  be  danger  in  them  besides 
the  trouble ;  and  since  Grod  hath  not  made 
them  necessary,  they  may  be  let  alone  with- 
out danger;  and  it  will  be  madness  to  tell  sto- 
ries to  your  flocks  of  things  which  mty 
hinder  salvation,  but  cannot  do  tbepEi  profit 
And  now  it  is  time  that  I  have  done  with  the 
first  great  remark  of  doctrine  noted  by  the 
apostle  in  my  text;  all  the  guides  of  soob 
must  take  care  that  the  doctrine  they  teach 
be  ddiot^opof,  ''pure  and  incorrupt,"  the 
word  of  God,  the  truth  of  the  Spirit.    That 
which  remains  is  easier. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  «i^, 
''grave,"  and  reverend, no  vain  notions, no 
pitiful  contentions,  and  disputes  about  little 
things,  but  becoming  your  great  employment 
in  the  ministry  of  souls :  and  in  this  the  rukt 
are  easy  and  ready. 

1.  Do  not  trouble  your  people  with  con- 
troversies :  whatsoever  does  gender  stiife« 
the  apostle  commands  us  to  avoid;  and, 
therefore,  much  more  the  strife  itself:  a  con- 
troversy is  a  stone  in  the  mouth  of  the  hearer 
who  should  be  fed  with  bread,  and  it  is  a 
temptation  to  the  preacher,  it  is  a  state  of 
temptation ;  it  engages  one  aide  in  lying, 
and  both  in  uncertainty  and  oncharitaUe- 
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and  after  all,  it  is  not  food  for  sonls; 
it  18  the  food  of  ooDtention,  it  is  a  spiritual 
lawsait,  and  it  can  never  be  ended ;  every 
man  is  riglit  and  every  man  is  wrong  in  these 
things,  and  no  man  oan  tell  who  is  right, 
or  who  is  wrong.  For  as  long  as  a  word 
can  be  spoken  against  a  word,  and  a  thing 
be  opposite  to  a  thing ;  as  long  as  places  are 
hard,  and  men  are  ignorant,  or  '^Isnowing 
but  in  part ;"  as  long  as  there  is  money  and 
pride  in  the  world,  and  for  ever  till  men 
willingly  confess  themselves  to  be  fools  and 
deceived,  so  long  will  the  saw  of  oontention 
be  drawn  from  ride  to  side.  '^  That  which 
IB  not,  cannot  be  nnmbered ;"  saitli  the  wise 
man :  no  man  can  recken  npon  any  tmth 
that  is  got  by  contentions  learning ;  and  who- 
ever tronbles  his  people  with  qaestions,  and 
teaches  them  to  be  troublesome,  note  that 
man,  he  loves  not  peace,  or  he  wonld  fiiin  be 
called  ''  Rabbi,  Rabbi."  Obristian  religion 
loves  not  tricks  nor  artifices  of  wonder ;  bat 
like  the  natural  and  amiable  rimplicity  of 
Jesus,  by  plain  and  easy  propositions,  leads 
US  in  wise  paths  to  a  place,  where  sin  and 
steife  shall  never  enter.  What  good  can 
come  from  that  which  fools  begin,  and  wise 
men  can  never  end  bnt  by  silence  ?  and  that 
bad  been  the  best  way  at  first,  and  would 
have  stifled  them  in  the  cradle.  What  have 
yonr  people  to  do  whether  Ohrist's  body  be 
in  the  sacrament  by  consnbstantiation  or 
transnbstantiation ;  whether  purgatory  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  or  any 
where,  or  nowhere ;  and  who  but  a  mad- 
man would  trouble  their  heads  with  the 
entangled  links  of  the  fiematic  chain  of  pre- 
desUnationff  Teach  them  to  fear  Qod  and 
honour  the  king,  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God,  and  the  king'a  oommandsi  because 
of  the  oath  of  Qod ;  learn  them  to  be  sober 
and  temperate,  to  be  just  and  to  pay  their 
debts,  to  speak  well  of  thdr  neighbours  and 
to  think  meanly  of  themselves ;  i/eaoh  them 
chanty,  and  learn  them  to  be  zealous  of 
goodwork8»  Is  it  not  a  fthame,  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  filled  with  sermons  agahist 
ceremonies,  and  dedamatlons  against  a  sur- 
plice, and  tedious  harangues  against  the  poor 
airy  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism!  These 
things  teach  them  to  be  ignorant;  it  fills 
them  with  whid,  and  they  suck  dry  nurses; 
it  makes  them  lazy  and  useless,  troublesome 
and  good  for  nothing.  Oan  the  definition 
«f  a  Obristian  be,  that  a  Ohristain  is  aman 
that  rails  against  bishops  and  the  common 
prayer-bookf  and  yet  this  ia  the  great  la- 
bour of  our  neif^boun  that  are  crept  in 


among  us ;  this  they  call  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  this  is  the  great  matter  of  the 
desired  reformation ;  in  these  things  tbey 
spend  their  long  breath,  and  about  these 
things  they  spend  earnest  prayers,  and  by 
these  they  Judge  their  brother,  and  fbr 
these  they  revile  their  superior,  and  in  this 
doughty  cause  tbey  think  it  fit  to  fight  and 
die.  If  St  Paul  or  St  Anthony,  St  Basil 
or  St  Ambrose,  if  any  of  the  primitive  con- 
fessors, or  glorious  martyrs,  should  awake 
from  within  their  curtains  of  darkness,  and 
find  men  thus  striving  against  government, 
for  the  interest  of  disobedience,  and  labour- 
ing for  nothings,  and  preaching  all  day  for 
shadows  and  moonshine;  and  that  not  a 
word  shall  come  from  them,  to  teach  the 
people  humility,  not  a  word  of  obedience 
or  self-denial;  they  are  never  taught  to 
suspect  their  own  judgment,  but  always  to 
prefer  the  private  minister  before  the  pulK 
lie,  the  presbyter  before  a  bishop,  fancy  be- 
fore law,  the  subject  before  his  prince,  a 
prayer  in  which  men  consider  not  at  all, 
before  that  which  is  weighed  wisely  and 
considered ;  and,  in  short,  a  private  spirit 
before  the  public,  and  Mass  John  before  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem :  if^  I  say,  St  Paul 
or  St  Anthony  should  see  such  a  light,  they 
would  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  nor  of 
what  religion  the  country  were,  nor  from 
whence  they  had  derived  their  new  nothing 
of  an  institution.  ^^  The  kingdom  of  Qod  conp> 
sists  in  wisdom  and  righteousness,  in  peace 
and  holiness,  in  meekness  and  gentleness,  In 
chastity  and  purity,  in  abstinence  firom  evil, 
and  doing  good  to  others;"  in  these  thingi 
place  your  labours,  preach  these  things, 
and  nothing  else  but  such:  as  these;  things 
which  promote  the  public  peace  and  public 
good;  thingsthatcan  give  no  ofiSwce  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  virtuous:  for  ^these  things 
are  profitable  to  men  and  pleasing  to  Qod. 
i.  Let  not  your  sermons  and  discoursea 
to  your  people  be  busy  argninga  about  hard 
places  of  Scripture;  if  you  strike  a  hard 
against  a  hard,  you  may  chance  to  strike 
fire,  or  break  a  man's  head ;  but  it  never 
makes  a  good  building :  '^  Philosophiam  ad 
syllabaa  vocare,"  that  is  to  no  purpose ;  yonr 
sermons  must  be  ibr  edification,  something 
to  make  the  people  better  and  wiser, '' wiser 
nnto  salvation,''  not  wiser  to  diMourse ;  ibr 
if  a  hard  thing  get  into  theur  heads,  I  know 
not  what  work  you  will  make  of  it,  bnt 
they  will  make  nothing  of  it  or  something 
that  is  very  strange:  dress  your  people 
unto  the  imageiy  of  Ohrist,  dress  them  Ibr 
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their  fanerals,  help  them  to  make  their  ao- 
connts  Dp  agaiost  the  day  of  judgment.  I 
have  known  some  peiltons  and  some  fEuni- 
lies  that  would  religioody  edaoate  their 
children,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  Scrip- 
torea  from  their  ora^e;  and  they  wonld 
teadi  them  to  tell  who  was  the  first  man, 
and  who  was  the  oldest,  and  who  was  the 
wisest,  and  who  was  the  strongest ;  bnt  I 
never  observed  them  to  ask  who  was  the 
best,  and  what  things  were  required  to  make 
A  man  good  ;*  the  apostles*  creed  was  not 
the  entertainment  of  their  pretty  talkings, 
nor  the  life  of  Ohrist ;  the  story  of  his  bitter 
passion,  and  his  inoomparable  sermon  on 
the  mount,  went  not  into  thehr  oateohisms. 
What  good  can  your  flocks  receive,  if  you 
discourse  well  and  wisely,  whether  Jeph- 
thah  sacrificed  his  daughter,  or  put  her  into 
the  retirements  of  a  solitary  life ;  nor  how 
David's  numbering  the  people  did  differ 
from  Joshua's;  or  whether  Qod  took  away 
the  life  of  Moses  by  an  apoplexy,  or  by  the 
kisses  of  his  moudi  ?  If  scholars  be  idly 
busy  in  these  things  in  the  schools,  custom, 
and  some  other  little  accidents  may  help  to 
excuse  them ;  but  the  time  that  is  spent  in 
your  churches,  and  conversation  with  your 
people,  must  not  be  so  thrown  away :  ?^yoc 
ioTo  atfivh^^  that  is  your  rule;  **let  your 
speech  be  grave,"  and  wise,  and  useful,  and 
holy  and  intelligible ;  something  to  reform 
their  manners,  to  correct  their  evil  natures, 
to  amend  their  foolish  customs ;  '^  to  build 
them  up  in  a  most  holy  faith."  That  is  the 
second  rule  and  measure  of  your  preachings 
that  the  apostle  gives  yon  in  my  text. 

8.  Your  speech  must  be  ^«^f,  "salutary" 
and  wholesome:  and,  indeed,  this  is  of 
greatest  concern,  next  to  the  first,  next  to 
the  truth  and  purity  of  that  doctrine ;  for 
unless  the  doctrine  be  made  fit  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  your  people,  and  not  only  be 
good  in  itself  but  good  for  them,  you  lose 
the  end  of  your  labours,  and  they  the  end 
of  your  preachings:  **Your  preaching  is 
vain,  and  their  &ith  is  also  vain."  The 
particulars  of  this  are  not  many,  bnt  very 
tiseful. 

1.  It  is  never  out  of  season  to  preach 
good  works;  but  when  you  do,  be  careful 
that  you  never  indirectly  disgrace  them  by 
telling  how  your  adversaries  spoil  them.  I 
do  not  speak  this  in  vain ;  for  too  many  of 
ns  account  good  works  to  be  popery,  and  so 


not  only  dishonour  our  religion,  and  open 
wide  the  mouths  of  ad  versariea,  but  diipl^ 
age  Christianity  itaeU;  while  we  hear  il 
preached  in  every  pnlpit,  that  they  vho 
preach  good  works  think  they  merit  beann 
by  it;  and  so  for  fear  of  merit,  men  let  the 
work  alone ;  to  secure  a  tme  opinion,  thcj 
neglect  a  good  practice,  and  oat  of  hatred 
of  popery  we  lay  aside  Ofaristlanity  itieU 
Teach  them  how  to  do  good  works,  and^ 
to  walk  humbly  with  God;  for  better  is  it 
to  dwell  even  upon  a  weak  aocount,  thaa  to 
do  nothing  upon  the  stock  of  *  better 
proposition :  and  let  it  never  be  used  any 
more  as  a  word  of  reproach  unto  us  iD, 
that  the  faith  of  a  protestant,  and  the  worb 
of  a  papist,  and  the  words  of  a  fiiuiatic,  mtks 
up  a  good  Christian.    Believe  well,  and 
speak  well,  and  do  well ;  but  in  doing  good 
works  a  man  cannot  deceive  any  one  but 
himself,  by  the  appendage  of  a  foolish  opin- 
ion ;  but  in  our  believing  only,  and  in  talk- 
ing, a  man  may  deceive  himself  and  aUtbe 
world ;  and  0<>d  only  can  be  saife  from  tbs 
cozenage.    like  to  this  is  the  case  of  extop* 
nal  forms  of  worship,  which  too  many  r^ 
fuse,  because  they  pretend  that  many  who 
use  them  rest  in  them,  and  pass  no  fasiha' 
for  besides  that  no  sect  of  men  teaches  t)idr 
people  so  to  do,  you  cannot  without  an- 
charitableness  suppose  it  tme  of  very  many. 
But  if  others  do  ill,  do  not  you  do  so  too ; 
and  leave  not  out  the  external  forms  of  fear 
of  formality,  but  join  the  inward  power  of 
godliness ;  and  then  they  are  reproved  best, 
and  instructed  wisely,  and  you  are  secured. 
But  remember,  that  profaneness  is  com- 
monly something  that  is  external ;  and  he 
is  a  profane  person  who  neglects  the  exte- 
rior part  of  religion :  and  this  is  so  vile  a 
crime,  that  hypocrisy,  while  it  is  undisoov* 
ered,  is  not  so  much  mischievous  as  open 
profaneness,  or  a  neglect  and  contempt  of 
external  religion.    Do  not  despise  external 
religion,  because  it  may  be  sincere,  and  do 
not  rely  upon  it  wholly,  because  it  maybe 
counterfeit ;  but  do  you  preach  both,  and 
practice  both ;  both  what  may  glorify  Grod 
in  public,  and  what  may  please  him  in  pri- 
vate. 

2.  In  deciding  the  questions  and  cases  of 
conscience  of  your  fiocks,  never  strive  to 
speak  what  is  pleasing  but  what  is  profit* 
able,  off  ^yovc,  <lAAa  npayfiaTuv  ^cyyta9ai 
oitalai,  as  was  said  of  Isidore,  the  philoso- 
pher; "You  must  not  give  your  people 
words,  but  things  and  substantial  food." 
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liet  not  the  people  be  prejadioed  m  tbe 
natter  of  their  souk,  npon  any  terms  what- 
Boever,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  speak  boldly 
in  the  oaose  of  Gk>d ;  for  he  tliat  is  angry 
when  he  is  reproved,  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed, ezoeptiDgoDly  to  be  reproved  again ;  if 
he  will  never  mend,  not  yon  but  he  will 
have  the  worst  of  it ;  bat  tf  he  ever  mends, 
he  will  thank  yon  for  yonr  love,  and  for 
yonr  wisdom,  and  for  yonr  oare ;  and  no 
man  is  finally  disgraced  for  speaking  of  a 
truth ;  only  here,  pray  for  the  grace  of  pm- 
denoe,  that  yon  may  speak  opportunely  and 
wisely,  lest  you  profit  not,  but  destroy  an 
incapable  subject 

Lastly:  The  apostle  requires  of  every 
minister  of  the  gospel  that  his  speech  and 
doctrine  should  be  dKardyvoaroc,  *^UDre- 
provable :''  not  such  agaiust  which  no  man 
can  cavil;  for  the  Pharisees  found  fault 
with  the  wise  discourses  of  the  eternal  Son 
of  God;  and  heretics  and  schismatics  prated 
against  the  holy  apostles  and  their  excel- 
kaat  sermons ;  but  dKaTdyw-HTToc  is  ^^  such  as 
deserves  no  blame,"  and  needs  no  pardon, 
and  flatters  not  for  praise,  and  begs  no  ex- 
cuses, and  makes  no  apologies ;  a  discourse 
that  will  be  justified  l^  all  the  sons  of  wis- 
dom :  now  tiiat  yours  may  be  so,  the  pre- 
ceding rules  are  the  best  means  that  are 
imaginable.  For,  so  long  as  you  speak  the 
pure  truths  of  God,  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Spirit,  the  necessary  things  of  faith,  the 
nseftil  things  of  charity,  and  the  excellen- 
cies of  holiness,  who  can  reprove  your  doc- 
trine! But  there  is  something  more  in 
this  word  which  the  apostle  means,  else  it 
had  been  a  useless  repetition :  and  a  man 
may  spedcthe  truths  of  Ged,  and  yet  may 
t>e  bliuneworthy  by  an  importune,  unsea- 
sonable, and  imprudent  way  of  delivering 
them,  or  for  want  of  such  conduct,  which 
will  place  him  and  his  doctrine  in  reputa- 
tion and  advantages.  To  this'  purpose 
these  advices  may  be  us^uL 

1.  Be  more  careful  to  establbh  a  truth 
than  to  reprove  an  error.  For  besides  that 
a  truth  will,  when  it  is  established,  of  itself 
reprove  the  error  sufiBciently ;  men  wiU  be 
less  apt  to  reprove  your  truth,  when  they 
are  not  engaged  to  defend  their  own  propo- 
sitions against  you.  Men  stand  upon  their 
guard  when  you  procUdm  war  against  their 
doctrine.  Teach  your  doctrine  purely  and 
wisely^  and  without  any  angry  reflections; 
for  you  shall  very  hardly  persuade  him 
whom  you  go  about  publicly  to  confute. 

t.  If  any  man  have  a  revelation  or  disoo* 


very,  of  which  thou  knowest  nothing  bnt 
by  his  preaching,  be  not  too  quick  to  con- 
demn it ;  not  only  lest  thou  discourage  his 
labour  and  stricter  inquiries  in  the  search 
of  truth,  but  lest  thou  also  be  a  fool  upon 
record ;  for  so  is  every  man  that  hastily 
judges  what  he  slowly  understands.  Is  it 
not  a  monument  of  a  lasting  reproach,  that 
one  of  the  popes  of  Rome  condemned  the 
bishop  of  Sukbach,  for  saying  that  there 
were  antipodes  ?  And  is  not  Pope  Nicho- 
las deserted  by  his  own  party,  for  correct- 
ing the  sermons  of  Berengarius,  and  mak- 
ing him  recant  into  a  worse  error?  and 
posterity  will  certainly  make  themsdves 
very  merry  with  the  wise  sentences  made 
lately  at  Rome,  against  Galileo  and  the  Jan- 
senists.  To  condenm  one  truth  is  more 
shameful  than  to  broach  two  errors :  for  he 
that,  an  an  honest  and  diligent  inquiry, 
misses  something  of  the  mark,  will  have 
the  apologies  of  hunuin  infirmity,  and  the 
praise  of  doing  his  best ;  but  he  that  con- 
demns a  truth,  when  it  b  told  him,  is  an 
envious  fool,  and  is  a  murderer  of  his  bro* 
therms  fame  and  his  brother^s  reason. 

8.  Let  no  man,  upon  his  own  head,  re« 
prove  the  religion  that  is  established  by 
law,  and  a  just  supreme  authority ;  for  no 
reproofs  are  so  severe  as  the  reproofs  of 
law ;  and  a  man  will  very  hardly  defend 
his  opinion,  that  is  already  condemned  by 
the  wisdom  of  all  his  Judges.  A  man*s  doc- 
trine possibly  may  be  true  though  against 
law ;  but  it  cannot  be  cUara/vworof,  '^  un- 
reprovable ;"  and  a  schismatic  can,  in  no 
case,  observe  this  rule  of  the  apoatie.  If 
something  may  be  amiss  when  it  is  declared 
by  laws,  much  easier  n^y  he  be  in  an  er- 
ror, who  goes  upon  his  own  account,  and 
dedarea  alone ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  better 
to  let  things  alone,  than  to  be  troublesome 
to  our  superiors  by  an  impertinent  wran- 
gling for  reformation.  We  find  that  some 
kings  of  Judah  were  greatiy  praised,  and 
yet  they  did  not  destroy  all  the  temples  of 
the  fcdse  gods  which  Solomon  had  built: 
and  if  such  public  persons  might  let  some 
things  alone  that  were  amiss,  and  yet  be 
innocent,  trouble  not  yourself  that  all  the 
world  is  not  amended  according  to  your 
pattern ;  see  that  yon  be  perfect  at  home, 
that  all  be  rightiy  reformed  there ;  as  for 
reformation  of  the  church,  God  will  never 
call  you  to  an  account.  Seme  things  can- 
not be  reformed,  and  very  many  need  not, 
for  all  thy  peevish  dreams;  and  after  all,  it 
is  twenty  to  one  but  thou  art  mistaken,  and 
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thy  BnpeHnr  is  in  the  right;  and  if  thoa 
Wert  tint  proad  llion  wouldst  think  so  too. 
Certain  it  is,  ho  that  bowb  in  the  furrows 
of  authority,  hia  doctrioa  canoot  so  easily 
be  reproved  as  ho  that  ploughs  and  bowh 
alone.    When  Theophilns,  bUhop  of  Alex- 
■mdria,  fett  inU>  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  who  were  ignorant  and  confident, 
I     the;  bandlod  him  with  great  rndeneas,  be- 
canse  he  had  apoken  of  the  immateriality 
'     of  the  Dirlne  natnre ;  tho  good  man,  to  ea- 
t     oape  their  fary,  was  forced  to  give  them 
orafty  and  soft  worda,  saying,  "  Vidi  faciem 
vestram  nt  faciem  Dei :"  which  beoanse 
they  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  anthro- 
,     pomorphites  nod  thougljt  he  did  ao  too, 
I    they  lot  him  depart  in  peace.    Whan  pri- 
I     T»te  pcraons  are  rndo  against  thodoctriaes 
of  aathority;  they  are  seldom  in  the  right; 
but,  therefore,  are  the  mora  fieroe,  as  want- 
ing the  natural  supports  of  troth,  wliioli  are 
reason  and  authority,  gentlencsa  and  plain 
conviction;  and,  therefore,  they  fall  to  de- 
clamation and  railing,  real  and  cruelty,  tri- 
fling and  arrogaot  confidences.    They  sel- 
dom go  asunder :  it  is  tho  same  word  ir 
Greek  that  signifies  "  disobedience"  and 
"  cruelty ;"  Jmiv^f  is  both  ;  "  He  that  will 
endure  no  bridle,"  "Uiat  man  hath  no 

mercy."    AiSadeia,  dinjv«a  6/itXiat  tv  Xoyoi^. 

OonfidcDoe  is  tiiat  which  wiU  endnre  no 
bridle,  no  curb,  no  snperlor.  It  is  worse  in 
the  Ilebrew ;  "  The  bohb  of  Belial,"  signify 
"people  that  will  endure  no  yoke 
ernnient,  no  imposition ;"  and  we  have 
found  them  so,  they  are  the  sons  of  Bolial 
indeed.  This  is  that  aMJi5«o,  that  kind  of 
boldness  and  refractory  oonlidcnce,  that  St. 
Paol  forbids  to  ba  in  a  minister  of  reli- 
gion ;'  t^  oiOuSv,  "  not  confident ;"  that  is, 
let  Lim  be  humble  and  modest,  distmsting 
his  own  judgment,  beliaviag  wiser  men  than 
himself;  never  bold  against  anthority, 
never  relying  on  bis  ovn  wit.  AiSodiic' 
iarlv  aiToaStiti  said  Aristotle;  "that  man 
ia  bold  and  presamptnons,  who  pleases 
bimself,"  and  sings  his  own  songs,  all  vol- 
untary, nothing  by  his  book. 

OiS  dordv  ivcf",  Beric  avSai^f  ytyiit, 
riiipdf  TToAjraif  iarlti  dfia8ia(  liro, 

Etnup, 
said  the  tragedy.  Every  oonfident  man  is 
ignorant,  and  by  his  ignorance,  trouble- 
•omo  to  his  oonntry,  but  will  never  do  it 
honour. 
4.  Wbatever  scriptures  yon  pretend  for 
•  Tit  L  7. 


yonr  doctrine,  take  lieed  that  it  be  not 
chargeable  with  foul  conseqnenoes ;  that  It 
lay  no  burden  upon  God,  that  it  du  art 
tempt  to  vanity,  that  it  be  not  mauifesll; 
serving  a  temporal  end,  and  nothiogtlK; 
that  it  bo  not  vehemently  to  be  snspectd 
to  be  a  design  of  alAte,  like  the  lerniCFB  U 
Paul's  Cross,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  Rlcbafil  tho 
Third's  time ;  tliat  it  do  not  give  c(iiiDt» 
nance  and  confidence  to  a  wicked  life ;  fot 
then  Toor  doctrine  is  reprovable  for  Uie  sp- 
pendt^e,  and  the  intrinsic  truth  or  falw- 
hood  will  not  ao  much  be  inqnired  after,  u 
the  visible  and  extern  at  objection;  If  nun 
can  reprove  it  in  the  oulaide,  tbey  will  in- 
quire no  further.  But,  above  all  thio^ 
nothing  so  much  will  reproach  your  doc- 
trine, as  if  you  preach  it  in  a  railing  dialect; 
wo  have  bad  too  ujQch  of  that  within  tifse 
last  thirty  years.  Optatua  observes  it  ■« 
the  trick  of  the  Donalists.  "Nnllusveslrftm 
est,  qui  noD  oonvitia  nostra  sais  tractttihot 
mistreat:"  "There  Is  none  ofyon  but  with 
his  own  writings  mingles  our  reproaches,"* 
yon  begin  to  read  chapters  and  yea  el- 
poond  them  to  oar  injuries ;  yon  commeat 
apon  the  gospel,  and  revile  yonr  bretlirM 
that  are  absent ;  yon  imprint  hatred  and 
enmity  in  yoor  people's  bearU,  and  job 
teach  tliem  war  when  yon  pretend  W  mite 
them  saints.  They  that  do  so,  their  doc- 
trine is  not  liKaTiiyvi/arot ;  tliat  i*  the  Uaal 
whichcsn besaid.  Ifyou wiilnothaveyour 
doctrine  reprehensible,  do  nothitiff  wilA  ef- 
feiicc ;  and  above  all  ofionces  avoid  the  do- 
ing or  saying  those  things  that  give  offenca 
to  the  king  and  to  the  laws,  to  the  voice  of 
Christendom  and  the  public  cnstoms  of  the 
church  of  Qod.  Frame  yourjife  and  preach- 
ings to  the  canons  of  the  chnrcb,  to  the 
doctrinea  of  antiquity,  to  the  sense  of  the 
ancient  and  holy  fathers.  For  it  Is  other- 
wise in  theology  than  it  ta  in  other  !eam- 
inga.  The  experiments  of  philosophy  are 
rode  at  first,  and  the  observaliona  weak, 
and  tho  principles  unproved ;  and  be  that 
made  the  first  look,  was  not  so  good  a  work- 
as  we  have  now-a-days ;  but  in  Ohri*- 
religion,  they  that  were  first  were  best, 
heosnse  God,  and  not  man,  was  the  teacher ; 
unce  that,  we  have  been  unlearn- 
ing the  wise  notices  of  pore  religion,  and 
mingling  them  with  human  notices  and  hu- 
man interest.  "Qaod  primnm,  boo  v^- 
mm:"  and  although  coDceraing  andqmty, 
I  may  say  as  he  in  the  tragedy  ;t 

*  lak  IT.  adv.  PanuvB.       f  EnripidM. 
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I  wonld  haTe  jon  be  wise  with  theoi,  and 
■nder  tbem,  and  follow  their  fUth,  bal  not 
their  errora ;  yet  thl>  can  never  b«  of  nae 
to  OS,  ^  antiqoltj  be  oonvicted  of  an  er- 
ror, by  an  snthority  great  as  her  own,  or  a 
reason^greater,  and  declared  bj  an  author- 
ized master  of  Mntenoes.  Bnt,  howeTer, 
be  very  tender  in  reproTing  a  doctrine  (br 
which  good  man  and  hoi;  hare  soffered 
martyrdom,  and  of  whioh  thej  hare  made 
pnblio  confenlon ;  for  nothing  reproTM  ■ 
doctrine  so  much  aa  to  Tentnre  it  abroad 
with  so  maoh  aoandal  and  olijeation :  and 
what  reason  can  any  tohiainatio  hare 
against  the  common  prayer-book  able  to 
wel^  ag^Dst  that  argnment  of  blood, 
whioh  for  the  testimony  of  It  was  shed  by 
the  Qaeen  Mary  martyrat  I  Instance  the 
advioe  in  this  portionlar,  bnt  It  is  tme  in  all 
things  else  of  the  like  njJnre.  It  was  no 
ni  advioe,  whoever  gave  it,  to  the  &vonrite 
of  a  prince ;  "  Never  make  yonraelf  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  to  the  chnrch ;  for  their  in- 
temt  is  so  complicated  with  the  pnhllo, 
and  their  oalUng  la  ao  dear  to  God,  that  one 


way  or  other,  one  time  or  other,  Ood  and 
man  will  be  their  defender,"— The  same  I 
iay  conoeming  antbority  and  aniiqnily: 
never  do  any  thing,  never  «ay  or  profeaa 
any  thing  against  it:  forbeeideatliat  If  yon 
FoUow  their  measnres,  yon  will  be  aeonred 
in  yonr  faith,  and  in  your  mua  duty ;  even 
in  smaller  thlnga  they  will  be  inre  to  carry 
the  oanae  agunst  you,  and  no  man  is  able 
to  bear  the  reproach  of  Angularity.  It  waa 
In  honour  spoken  of  SL  Ualaoblaa,  my  pre- 
deoesaor  in  the  see  of  Down,  in  his  life 
written  bySLBemard;  "Apostolicaaaanc- 
tiones  et  decreU  Bs.  pp.  in  cnnctiB  eooledla 
statnebat"  I  hope  to  do  sometUng  of  this 
for  yoor  help  and  service,  if  Qod  glvee  me 
life,  and  health,  and  opportnnlty;  bnt  for 
the  present,  I  have  done.  Thpse  mlee  if 
yon  observe,  yoor  doctrine  will  be  ixaraj- 
vuffTOf,  "it  vrin  need  no  pardon;"  and 
dvtyKJjpoc,  "never  to  be  reproved  in  judg- 
ment." I  conolode  an  with  the  wise  saying 
of  Benairach:  "Extol  not  thyself  In  the 
ooDDsel  of  thine  own  heart,  that  thy  sonl  be 
not  torn  in  pieoee  as  a  bnll  straying  abne."* 


*  Eeelnavii. 
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